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Induction, in logic : a conclusion from 
the particular to the general. Strict con- 
clusions arc made from the general to 
the particular. The general premise be- 
ing true, the application to the particular 
case which is included iu it follows with 
logical certainty. Induction gives only 
probability. If, for instance, we conclude, 
from the earth being habitable, that the 
other planets are so, flic conclusion is 
only probable. Induction rests upon the 
belief that general laws and rules are ex- 
pressed in tin* particular case ; but a pos- 
sibility always remains^ that these general 
laws and rules are not perfectly known. 
\u induction maybe perfect or imperfect. 
To make it. perfect, the premises must, in- 
clude all tint grounds that can affect. the 
result. If this is not the ease, it is imper- 
fect. For instance, every' terrestrial ani- 
mal lives, every aerial animal lives, every 
aquatic animal lives, every reptile fives'; 
therefore, every animal lives. If we now 
allow that there exists no animal not in- 
cluded in the four enumerated classes the 
induction is perfect. 

Inihjlgf.ncr, in the Roman Catholic 
system ; tire remission of sin, which the 
church has power to grant. (We shall 
first give the Vrotestant, and then the 
Catholic views on this subject.) The vis- 
ible luwLpf the church, the pope, distrib* 
i«**^nuiugeiice8 in various ways. They ' 
ure divided into temporary and plenary. 
■ # The principle of indulgences rests on that 
"of good, works; fertile Catholic theologi- 
ans prove the authority of the church to 
issue indulgences in this way many 
saints and pious men luivc done more 
good works, apd suffered more than was: 
required for the remission of their sins, 
aua the sum of this surplus constitutes a 


treasure for the church, of which the 
pope has the keys, atid is authorized to 
distribute as much of little as he pleaseti, 
iu exchange for pious gifts. Tlie histor- 
ical origin of. indulgences is .traced to the 
public penances and the canonical pun- 
ishments, which the old Christian church 
imposed on the community, especially 
on thus 4 } who did not remain firm unto 
martyrdom. When ecclesiastic discipline 
became milder, and the clergy more cov- 
etous, it was allowed to commute these 
punishments jnto fines, for the lienefit of 
the church. At first, the only source of 
indulgences was in Rome, and they could 
be obtained only by going there. At 
Rome, this treasure of the chi nthVns di- 
vided among many churches, tf which 
seven principal ones were gifted, the most 
largely by the popes. These churches 
were termed stutioncs indulgcntianim. 
One of the richest was the church in tlic 
Lateral!, on which were bestowed, at its 
renewed consecration, as many days of in- 
dulgence as the drops which fall in a rain 
continuing three days and three nights. 
The tyhole treasure of indulgences of th# 
churches in Rome was accordingly inex- 
haustible. When the }>oj)cs w'ere in Want 
of money, and the number of* pilgrims 
who resorted to Rome to obtain the re- 
mission of their sins Itegan to decrease, - 
indulgences were jiut flito the hands of 
the foreign archbishops mid bishops ; and, 
finally, agents were sent about, who made - 
them* an object of tlic meanest traffic.. 
During the period of jiibijee (see Jubilee), ? 
the people we» taught t,o believe tliat the 
cfficiuy of indulgences was doubled, and 
the richest harvests were alw r ays reaped at 
this tune. Leo X, famous for Ids love of 
splendor, commenced liis reign iu 1518; 


INDULGENCE. 


, as the building of St. Peter’s church 
ad exhausted his finances, he began the 
ale of indulgences in Germany, without 
■fifing for the jubilee of 15536, iu con-, 
junction with the ^lector of Mentz, who 
wus to receive half tbajirofit ; and the lat- 
ter found ati excellent agfl^f fer tile stile in 
Tetzel. Tliis flagrant abusi ^r^aijied the 
zeal of Luther, and the Protestant theo- 
logians have always found indulgences 
one of the most vulnerable points of the 
Ro man Catholic system ; <und even the 
J *^Sthdfic states of Germany represented r?> 

- the emperor, jti 1530, that he ought to 
prevail upon the pope, to omit sending 
any more letters of indulgence to Germa- 
ny, lest the whole Catholic religion should 
become an object of scorn and mockery. 
Nevertheless, the right to remit sins was 
received, in ‘the council of Trent, among 

* the articles of faith. (We shall now pro- 
eeed to give -the Catholic views, as taken 
from the article Indulgence^ written by a 
Catholic, in the German Conversations' 

- Lexicon,) The penances of the ancient 
church (see Penance) were never so strict- 
ly binding as to preclude tbe presbyters 
from relaxing them in some degree, in 
particular instances, where their object 
seemed more easily attained in some oth- 
er way. But this never was done, except 
in single cases, and after the circumstances 
of the petitioners had been closely ex- 
amined i nor was the whole punishment 
ever remitted, but merely a part of it, ac- 
cording as the case of the individual re- 
quired, and his repentance justified it. 
The council of Nice, in their L2th ’canon, 
require, for such a dispensation, proof of 
true repentance. In the 1 1th century, an- 
other kind of indulgences was introduced, 
— absolution. This was grunted to those 
who undertook some difficult enterprise 
lor the benefit of the church. This was 
usually bearing* arms iu her cause," of 
which the crusades are the most fa- 
tuous example. In the council of* Cler- 
mont (1095 — 1096), it was decreed (canon 

■ 12), that every one, who, actuated solely ■ 
by devout zeal, and not by love c if glory 
or by avarice, went on the expedition to 
Jerusalem for the^deliverance of the holy 
sepulchre, should receive a full remission^ 
of his sins. In later times, this indulgence 
was extended to those who were not able 
to go themselves, and stmt a champion in 
their stead. By degrees, the exemption 
was extended still farther, •and soon pie- 

" hary and partial indulgences were grant- 
ed to those who gave alms for effecting 

■ seine good work («. g., the restoration of u 
pshwreli, &c.), or penomtctUomc preacrib-. 


ed labor of jnety^lWIRsitan^ of aTfliurch, 
for instance) at the time of the. jubilee, 
Which was estabHsh«Pijy Boniface VI II, 
in 1300. This gave uieMc|^h-blow to the 1 
public penance of the chiilch. Consider- 
able abuses, however, stole into the sys- 
tem of indulgences, and the scondul be- 
came very great. Under pretext of alms 
for the benefit of good works, indulgences 
were made the means of indirectly taxing 
the whole of Christendom. It was pro- 
posed several times in the diets of the 
German empire (e. g., at Nuremberg, in 
1466), to make use of them for siipplving 
the expenses of the war against the Turks. 
The popes, bishops and civil rulers usual- 
ly divided the proceeds, though the latter 
sometimes appropriated them entirely ; as, 
for instance, in 1500, when the govern- 
ment of the empire took possession of 
the money collected for the pope on the 
occasion of the jubilee, and allowed only 
a third part to the legate of the pope, 
for his subsistence. Under such circum- 
stances, wheu holy institutions were abus- * 
ed for vile gain, it was natural that wrong 
notions respecting indulgences and their 
power, should spring up among the peo- 
ple, and be spread by the preachers em- 
ployed to distribute them. (See Tdztt. ) li 
is a well known fact, that the indulgences 
proclaimed by Leo X, gave the first 
spring to the reformation, it was the ob- 
ject of the Jadieraiasscmhlcd at Trent, to 
make a public disavowal of the erroneous 
doctrines which had been preached by 
individuals respecting indulgences, that 
they might not appear to be sanctioned 
by the church. The council first requir- 
ed (iu sess. 24, cap. H, J)^ Reformations ), 
the restoration of public penance, in the 
following words : u The holy apostle 
(Paul to Timothy) ordains, that those who 
sin publicly, should he publicly rebuked. 
If, therefore, a crime lias been committed 
publicly, and in the .sight of many, so as 
not to leave any doubt of its giving a bad 
example to others, a public penance is to 
be impend on the guilty person, suited to 
the crime, that the sight of his repentance 
may recall those to the right way, whom 
his example has led astray. TSh^^fighop 
may, however, substitute a private lunffle 
# public penance, if lie thinks it more auita* 
Me.” Respecting absolution itself tlioV 
church lias established no dogma, •because 
such dogmas are expressed only in tl.s 
c anoms, of which there exist mine on s 
subject. SIks has given only a decree, 
and tliis in her last session, which literally 
says : Since the power of conferring in- 
dulgences has been givett to the church 



by Christ, and she exercised it from 
the earliest times', the holy council teaches 
nnd ordains, that this usage, so beneficial 
to Christians, and confirmed by the au- 
thority of many holy councils, is to be re- 
tained in the church ; and slit; inflicts the 
anathema upon such as either dec Ian; in- 
*dulgences unnecessary, or dispute the 
power of the church to gnu it. them. It, is 
iter wish, however, that in the grant of 
indulgences, according to the custom long 
existing in the church, proper limits 
should he observed, lest the discipline of 
riie church heroine injuriously relaxed, 
lint as tin* church desires that the abuses 
which have crept in, and have given occa- 
sion to heretical preachers to heap reproach 
upon this venerable usage, should he cor- 
rected, she ordains by die present decree, 
that, the shameful bartering of indulgences 
for money, which lias been so fruitful \\ 
source of abuse, shall lie entirely abol- 
ished. As file corruptions which., have 
sprung from superstition, ignorance, ir- 
reverence, or from any other pauses can- 
not here lie enumerated ami individually 
censured, on account of the variety of the 
kinds prevailing in difleivut places and 
provinces, ihe synod commamD every 
bishop to scandi out with diligence tin; 
abuses of his ow n church, and to lay them 
before the first provincial synod, that they 
may be branded as errors by the judgment 
of the other bishops, n^d be submitted to 
tile authority of the supreme bishop at 
Koine, whose wisdom will provide flu the 
universal good of the rimrrh, that the 
sacred indulgences may in future be dis- 
tributed with purity and holiness. Thu 
selling of indulgences has accordingly 
censed. In regard to tin* absolution still 
practised in the church (continues the 
Catholic ■ writer), the spirit of the church 
is the same as in ancient times. The old 
discipline of penance never has been toe- 
malU abolished. On the contrary, the 
principle has rather been confirmed by 
the council of Trent, as has just been 
shown. The church still commissions 
her servants to impose penances upon sin- 
ners. in proportion to their guilt, — -even 
I mavierny lances than the ordinary ones. 
VWffrmen (he -asks), should she not he 
authorized to remit part of the sentence, 
if the penitent is found worthy of favor: 
Whether such remission be deserved by 
^ ;, e penitent, is to lie judged by those min- 
i -ers of the church who arc in immedi- 
ati intercourse’ with them. To make ab- 
solution effectual, Ib’llarmin requires that 
the e.nd attained should lie more agreea- 
ble to God than the performance of the 


penance remitted. The labor itself sic 
be in proportion to its turn. We h.n,. 
seen that there exists no dogma, on absn. 
lotion; it ^ therefore by no means a due 
trine of the church, but it is Jett to it. . 
private view's of tbe^ifidividuals, wlieiher 
a rid how far fr»^pd*Solutioii and the idea 
of purgattfJTV^ee Jfurgalory), are con- 
nccted with eacli oilier. It is falsely be- 
lieved by many Protestants, that absolu- 
tion is esteemed by the Carbolic church 
equivalent to conversion, and as effectual 
t# remit the punishment of sins. ftvtygrV 
popular catechism proves the contrary. 

Jnjus, or Si.voii* ; a large river in the 
western part of liindoostan, rising on tjm 
north of the Himalaya mountains; it flows 
first north-west, then west, penetrates the 
chain of mountains in the 3fith parallel, 
then takes a winding course to the south, 
and empties by several mouths into the 
sea of Arabia, between hit. 2JI° ~l>" and 
*J4 10' N, Its chief tributaries are from 
the cast : they were known to the Greeks. 
'One of them is the Kchiit or Jelam (lhp 
tlus/jt s)< from Cashmere: it joins the 
Chenali {slrrsim's), which aLso receives 
rlic l? r !vy (IIijdrtnoi.es) ; below the conflu- 
ence of* the Clmnab is that of the Kirah 
(Hyphajtis), formed by .be junction of the 
Set. 1 1 *d jo or Satadrou ( Hesidrus) and tlm 
Keyah. The* country traversed by the 
Indus and its tributaries is called the 
Pt iijah or Punjab. The water of the In- 
dus is wholesome, and resembles* that of 
the Gauges. Its course, including its 
windings,’ is estimated at 1700 ftiifes, and 
is generally \V . of S. The Delta of’ the 
I m Jus is about 150 miles in length along 
the coast, and 115 in depth. The river is 
navigable, for vessels of *-200 tons, to the 
prov ince of Lahore, a distance of 700 ge- 
ographical miles. From Attack to tlm 
Delta, a distance, of about 600 miles, its 
breadth is generally about a mile, and its 
depth from two to live fathoms. The tide 
sets in w ith great violence. Ow ing to tlm 
barbarous manners of the tribes which 
inhabit its banks, little commerce takes 
plaee on this river. The bed of the In- 
dus is sand, with a small quantity of 
mud. ' 

Inks i>k (’astro. l5 s dro, son of Ak 
phonso'IV, king of Portugal, after tlm 
death of his wife Constantin (KH4], se- 
cretly married lii> mistress, lues de C;is- 
tn». who was descended from the royal 
line of Castile* from which Pedro was 

‘ The ir.oor is very am icut. Indus is from the 
(iivck. which borrowed it from Uio Persia u. T|ui 
i'ersiiiM- MY.i) have derived it from the IikUt.i 
Si mi' hit, oreau. 



V> INKS I)E CASTRO 

also descended on his mother’s side. As 
he steadily rejected all propositions for a 
new marriuge, liis secret was suspected, 
and the envious rivals of the beautiful 
lues were fearfhl .that her brothers and 
family would gain atcompletc ascendency 
over the future king. old king was 

easily blinded hv tire imr^istas^f his art- 
ful counsellors, Diego Lopez ruclieco, 
Pedro Coelho and Alvarez Consul vez. 
They persuaded him that this marriage 
would be prejudicial to the interests of 
ilfcs filing grand-son Ferdinand (the stfn 
of Pedro by his deceased wile). Alplion- 
st) askrii his son if he was married to 
lues. Pedro dared not confess the truth 
to his fin her, much less would he comply 
with the command of the king, to re- 
nounce his mistress anil unite himself to 
another. Alphonso again consulted his 
favorites, and it was resolved to put the 
unhappy I lies to deadi. The queen 1V«- 
trice, mother of the Infant, ohtaineil intel- 
ligenee of this cruel design, and gave* her 
son notice of it. lint Pedro neglected not 
only- this information, hut even the warn- 
ing of the archbishop of Rntgu, as a ru- 
mor intended merely to terrify him. The 
first time that. Pedro left lues, to he absent 
several days, on a hunting expedition, the 
king hastened to Coimbra, when- she was 
living in the convent, of Sr. (*l:.ru with her 
children. The arrival of Alphnnso tilled 
the unhappy lady with terror: l»nt, sup- 
pressing her feelings, she appeared before 
the king, threw herself with her children 
at. his met, and begged lor mercy with 
tears. Alphonse, softened -by this sight, 
had not the heart to perpetrate the intend- 
ed crime. Rut after he had retired, his 
evil counsellors Hjcecedcd in obliterating 
the impression which had been made on 
him, and ohtaineil from him permission 
to commit the murder which had been 
resolved on. it was executed That very 
hour; lues expired under the daggers of 
her enemies. She was buried in the con- 
vent when* she was murdered (I&15). Pe- 
dro, frantic with grief and rage, took arms 
against Inis hither, but the queen and the 
archbishop of Rraga succeeded in recon- 
ciling the father jjnd son. Pedro obtained 
irmnv privileges ; in return for which, lie 
promised, on oath, not to take \1jngeauce 
on the murderers. Two years after, king 
Aiphonso died ; the three assassins had 
already left the kingdom, by his advice, 
and take!! refuge in Castile, w here Peter 
the Cruel then reigued, whose tyranny 
had driven some noble Castilian-* into 
Portugal. Pedro agreed to exchange these 
fugitives for the murderers of lues, llav- 
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ing delivered them t# their master, he re 
reived, in return, the persons of Pedro 
Coelho and Alvarez Consul vez ; the third, 
Pacheco, escaped to Arragon. The two 
were then tortured in the presence of the 
king, in order to make them disclose their 
accomplices ; their hearts were torn out. 
their bodies burnt, and their ashes scat- 
tered to the winds ( b‘KiO). Two years af- 
ter, he assembled the chief men of the 
kingdom, at Catnncdn, and solemnly de- 
clared on oath, that, after the death of his . 
wife Con stfii ilia, Jie hail ohtaineil the con- 
sent of the pope to his union v^itli finis 
de Castro, and that he had been married 
to her iu the presence of the archbishop 
of Guard a and of an officer of his court. 
Stephen Lobato. He then went, to Coim- 
bra. The archbishop and Lobato con- 
firmed the assertions of the king ; and tie* 
papal document, to which the king refer- 
red, was publicly exhibited. 'The kimr 
caused the body of his beloved lues to be 
disinterred, and placed on a throne, adorn- 
ed wit h the diadem and royal robes, and 
required all the nobility of the kingdom 
to approach and kiss the hem of her gar- 
ment, rendering her w hen dead that hom- 
age which she had not received in lev 
life. The body was then carried in a 
Amend car to Aleohaca. The king, the 
bishops, the nobles and knights of the 
kingdom, followed ih< carriage on loot ; 
and the whole dimmer, from Coimbra to 
Aleohaca, was lined on both sides by ma- 
ny thousands of* people, bearing burning 
torches. Iii Aleohaca, a splendid monu- 
ment of white marble was erected, on 
which ivas placed her Maine, with a royal 
crown on her head. The history of the 
unhappy lies has fumishod many ports, 
ol different, nations, with materials for 
.tragedies, — Lamothe, count von Salon. 

\ c. ; hut the Portuguese muse has immor- 
talized her through the lips of Camoons, 
in whose celebrated Lvsiui/r, the history 
of her love is one of the finest epi- 
sodes, 

J.NFAi.Liaii.rrv ; exemption from the 
possibility of error. God, of course, is 
infallible, because the idea of divinity ex- 
cludes that of error; Christ w'utfjnftd I i hie, 
and, according to the. belief of 
and Catholic church, and of most Protes- 
tant. sect.*,, the apostles were also infallibly 
after the descent of the I loly Ghost. I len\ 
however, the Protestants and Catholics 
divide. The latter, founding their need 
on tradition («]. v.) aw well as on the Mbit, 
maintain that the tradition, that is, rh«- 
general doctrine and lielief, handed down 
from age to age, and taught by tin? great 
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1)0(1 y of the; pastors,^ alx»ve the possibili- 
ty of error ; consequently, also, the coun- 
cils are infallible, taeuiise the councils, 
according to a Catholic writer, “do not 
make truths or dogmas, as some Protes- 
tants maintain, but merely express the 
belief of the church on certain points in 
question the truth pronounced, there- 
fore, always existed, hut had not been pre- 
viously declared by the church. From 
several passages in the Bible, the Catholic 
infers that, die above-mentioned tradition 
arid the councils are under the continual 
guidance and influence of the 1 loiy Ghost : 
hence the formula so often repeated by 
the council of’ Trent, the last general 
council of the Catholic church — “ tin? holy 
council lawfully assembled under this 
guidance of the Holy Ghost.'’ Jt is clear, 
that, if the councils are infallible, it is. of 
the utmost importance for the Catholic to 
know what arc lawful councils. This is a 
point which, as may be easily conceived, 
has created great discussions in the Cath- 
olic church, because die popes claimed 
the sole right to rotiYoke councils. (See 
(Jimiir.il.) Sn fiir all Homan Catholics 
agree respecting iqfallihiliry, namely, that. 
Christ, dir apostles, die' body of the pns- 
iors, the traditions of The church, and the 
council's are infallible ; hut they disagree 
respecting the infallibility of the pope. 
The ultramontane theologians maintain 
that the pope is infallible, whenever he 
pronounces dogmatically on a point of 
doctrine, to settle the faith of tin* whole 
Catholic church. These theologians arc; 
therefore called infhllihbisls. The theolo- 
gians of the Gujlicun church do not ad- 
mit this infalltbilify. The assembly of 
die French clergy, in IdS*?, laid down the 
maxim, “that in questions of liul It, the sov- 
ereign pontiff has the chief part, and that 
his decrees concern tiie whole church ; 
but that his judgment is not irn fom table, 
until ir lx* continued by the nrquieseeneo 
of the church," Bossuet, in his Dvfcmio 
IhrhtraL Ch ri Gallic., 2d part, I. I ‘2 seq. 
has treated this point at length. He main- 
tains, that the pope is by no means infalli- 
ble, and that a papal derision is not to he 
eonsiderixJ^udallible until the church ne- 
quiwi'^lTl it, which, he admits, may he 
dune, in general, silently. — In polities, the 
word infallible is used in a different sense. 
The position that any political person, or 
bydy, is infallible., only means, that them 
is no appeal froiii'such person or body. 
When the English public** law declams 
that the king can do no wrong, every one 
knows That this is merely a political fic- 
tion. But die genuine supporters of di- 


vine right believe in a somewhat nriowr 
real political infallibility of kings. 

Infant, in Jaw. By the English, and 
generally by the American, and so by the 
French law. persons come to majority at 
the ago of twenty-orjp ’years, until which 
time they am cpjjfed in law' infants, and 
are under^m^&iifchip or tutelage. .The 
laws of %ornq of die \J. States, however, 
make a distinction between males and fe- 
males, the age of eighteen being that of 
majority in females. Infants cannot, in 
gvftiend, hind themselves by contract, 
they are t supposed not to have sufficient 
discretion for this purpose. But this is 
their privilege, and their contracts are ac- 
cordingly held in general not to be void, 
hut only voidable at. their election ; ami 
they may elect to avoid their contracts 
d i iring their minority, hut they cannot eon - 
firm them so as to be bound by them, 
until their majority. Infants may possess 
property, but it must be under the man- 
agement and control of a guardian. They 
have not the right of citizens as to voting, 
and discharging other political functions. 
But in regard to crimes and punishment-, 
and trespasses and private wrongs, theii 
conduct is regulated by the same laws us 
that of the other members of the commu- 
nity, in caw of their being of sufficient 
age and discretion to understand their 
duties and obligations. And for this pur- 
pose no general limit can be assigned, as 
some children am much more intelligent 
than others of the same age ; and it will 
again depend, in some degree, Upon the 
nature of the offence committed, or the 
wrong done, whether a child of any given 
age can be considered legally guilty of it, 
since some offences and wrongs can be 
more easily understood to be such than 
•others. The law, in general, has a ten- 
der regard to youth, and does not permit 
them to be convicted and punislred for , 
offences and trespasses, unless it appears . 
clearly that they have sufficient knowledge 
and discretion to distinguish them to he 
such. — There an? exceptions to the inca- 
|WN*i tic’s of minors as to contracting, and 
these exceptions are made for their bene- 
fit. Tims an infant nor sufficiently fur- 
nished with necessary elflthes, food or in- 
Ktrurtinn,* by his parent or guardian, and 
not being under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the parent or guardian, may . 
make a valid contract, in respect to those 
subjects, and swell contract may he on- \ 
forced against him. Another exception 
to the general incapacity of infants to 
contract, relates to the contract of mar- 
riage, which, by the law of England and 
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tl^e U. States, may he made by a male 
af the age of fourteen, and by a female 
at that, of twelve. The' French code 
fixes the a ge for making a valid marriage 
contract, in the case of the male, at 
eighteen, and in thY^of the female eg tif- 
teen. And as the la waives validity to 
the principal contnict, tlS^irQv^lent doc- 
' trine, though subject to somy tloilht as to 
the extent of its apj dication, is, that all 
contracts collateral and incidental to that 
of marriage, such as making marriage 
C v| t laments hy the liiishand, and acceptHig 
them instead of dower by the will*, are 
equally binding on both of the parties, 
Ireing of age to contract marriage, and, 
accordingly, not subject to be revoked 
either before or after coming to the age 
of majority. If however, one party he 
under the age at which a contract of mar- 
riage may he made, he or she may, on ar- 
riving at such age, either ratify or annul 
any such contract previously made. The 
jurisdiction in ryspect to infants is gen- 
erally vested in either probate or orphans' 
courts, in the Y. States. These courts ap- 
point guardians to take charge of the prop- 
erty of infants, and, in ease of the decease 
of the father, to take charge of their per- 
sons; hut, during the life of the lather, lie 
has the guardianship and control of the 
persons of his *otis until they an* twenty - 
one yea tv of age, and of Ids daughters 
until they are either eighteen or twenty- 
one. At a certain age, however, that is. 
twelve or fourteen, the child, in ease of 
the decease of the father, may choose his 
own guardian, who. being approved hy 
the proper judge, j> appointed acmnl- 
i i tgly. | So * Inf a n Lc . ) 

Infant fch MiMire. t'See Srhoob.) 

Inf a duke of, a Spanish grandee 
of the first class, horn 1771J, was educated 
in France, under the eye of his mother, a 
princess of Salm-Salm. in die war of 
1 71 !■», he raised a r- *< 4*11111 *ut in ('atalonia tit 
hi* own expense. The prince of the Astu- 
rias formed an intimnie union with him, lie- 
cause tin* duke* show ed an aversion to <io- 
doy. the king’s favorite, (iodoy therefore 
obtained an order, in . 1800 , for the duke 
to leave Mating. lie* became, in const*- 
qi fence ; 1807), still fnore intimately con- 
nected with the prince (sec FcnWmnd I'll ), 
who appointed him, in .case of the death 
of the king, captain -general of New i 'as- 
ide. This appointment involved him in 
the affair of the Fsewri/W ; the attorney- 
general of tin- king demanded sent* lice 
of death against the dub* and Hseoiquiz ; 
hut the popular favor towards him, arid 


the intercession of iljp French ambassador 
Beauhanmis, prevented the sentence. In 
3808, the duke accompanied Ferdinand 
VII to Bayonne. July 7, 1808, he signed 
the constitution prepared by Najioleon, at 
Bayonne, for Spain, and became colonel 
in the guards of king Joseph ; hut he 
soon aller resigned his post, and summon- 
ed the, nation to arm against the French, 
and was consequently denounced as a 
traitor hy Napoleon, Nov. 12, 1808. In 
18011 ht* commanded a Spanish division, 
but was twice defeated hy Sehastiani : and, 
notwithstanding his courage, lie lost the 
confidence of the supreme junta, who de- 
prived him of his command, lie then 
retired to Seville. In 18.11, the cones 
appointed him president of the council of 
jSjKiin and the Indies, and ambassador ex- 
traordinary to England. In June, 1812, 
he relumed to Cadiz. From hence he 
went to Madrid, after the French had 
been driven from that capital, in 381.2, hut 
was obliged to withdraw from that city, 
hy the command of the junta, as one of 
the chief’s of the Servile party (I us senilis) 
Ferdinand VI], however, recalled tin- 
duke, made him prescient, of the council 
of Castile, and treated him with distin- 
guished favor. On the establishment of 
the eonstitutioii in 1820, lie resigned lu- 
plncc, and retired to ids estate near Ma- 
drid, Imt was banished to Majorca. In 
1820, he was appointed president of lie* 
regency which was established by the 
French al Madrid during tin* war. Ip 
August, ne went with Victor Suez 1.1 
Puerto Santa Maria, to resign the govern 
nn nt into the hands of tin* king, who 
made him a nu mber of the eouneil of 
state. 'I ho duke limped the plan for the 
organization of the regiments of guards, 
and obtained for the king (1824) the sum 
of 100,000 florins, for Ids journey to Anm 
juez. hi October, 182.7,110 succeeded -Zee 
as first minister, and changed Zen's de- 
liberative junta into a council of state ; hut 
tint machine uf state, which the apostolic 
party clucked in its course, could not lie 
put. cflbcfuidly in motion. 'The duke con- 
tributed 500,000 francs, the amount of hi* 
income for one year, to the ljy^^sities of 
the state, and in October, 182(>,"DllMMicd 
his discharge. * 

Inkavik, or I .x kant (a word derived 
from the* Latin, signifying child) ; the title 
given, (Kirticu)arly in Spain and Fortuguli 
to the prinees of the 'royal house, the ef 
desr being also railed d principe . The 
princesses at these courts are called in- 
fanto . 5 lie eldest also la primepa* 



INFANTRY. C 

Infant Rt.* If t^alry (<£ v:) are to " used to protect. the ehouldehC 
be called ‘farm du nrnitnt; the great-cue,witn wire in it, has 
work of. the? battle, is to be petfertned by considered a defence to the neck. Infari- 4k 
the infiuitrv. which cointioses the greatest trv is tiivid<*l into tight infhofrv and that 



can be? usx*d every where — in,' mountains, decide attacks i^the bayonet, to make 1 
on plains, in wootiSj nn rivers, and at sen, assaults, t *m& if itself again divided into ; i‘ 
in thtv redoubt; in tlie Inreach, in cities and grenadiers (qi v.) and musketeers; The 
fields, and, depending only on itsejf, has a light infantry is particularly intended tp^'i 


strength. #zid the will of brutes, are far 
less fitted to endure depriviitioii, and a 
noxious climate, to contend with the 
snows of Russia, or the deserts of Egypt. 
The inlhmry are preeminently the moral 


eludes the riflemen. The light infantry, 
form from the 30th to the 60th part of an 
army. The character of military opera- 
tions, however, lias changed of' late so 
much, that, in a good army, it is necessary . 


power of armies; imd on no class of 4 ilmt the infnntiy of the ling should take ^ 


troops lias a general, who knows how to 
act. on hi#' soldiers, such influence. Foot- 


part readily in the light service, and the 
iiglu infantry be ready to fight in the line* \ 


soldiers were armed, in old times, with a from which the riflemen only are excepted. 


spear, sometimes with a sword, arrows, 
lance and sling; at present, % wit.ll a gun 
and bayonet, which is generally accom- 
panied with a sword. Sometimes, but 
rarely, they are tinned with pikes. Some 
font-soldiers, in most armies, have rifles, 
generally so constructed that the rifle- 
man may put, his short sword on the rifle, battalion has its grenadiers and tirailleur* 
to Ik* used as a bayonet, though this has (sharpshooters). Infantry is divided into 
proved of no great service. The sword battalions (q. v.), these into companies,; 
given to foot-soldiers, in almost ail armies, r thesv into platoons. Several battalions!, 
is of but little advantagf^and is generally two or three, sometimes four and five, 

The tactics of inliiiirry 


These are only used as sharpshooters. * :‘ 
lii some armies, there are, besides the , * 
riflemen, whole regiments of light infan- ! 
try; in others, as in the Prussian army,,' 
each regiment lias two battalions of infan- 
try of the line, apd one battalion of light 
in file try ; in others, as in the French, each 


intended principally for ornament, (o 
complete the soldierlike look,* rather tlum 
to he used in fighting. !r serves, how- 
ever, for cutting brandies, to be used iq 
cooking and building huts; but swords 
might Ik? given to foot-sold iers, similar to 
the sailors* cutlasses, which would answer 
all these purposes, and also the chief end— 
to fight. (See Cutlass.) They ought al- 
ways to have a sufficient, guard for the 
hand. The foot-soldier has no defensive 
covering, or very little. The .greatest is 
his mantle, rolled up, and worn oh one 
shoulder by the Prussian and Kussian 
troops. The helmet or cap protects , the 
head, and epaulettes (<j. v.) arc sometimes 


. in tine. 


fbrni a regiment. 

admit three different modes of ly 
this species of troops in battle - 
when they ’are drawn up in line two or 
three men deep, an order very rarely, if 
ever, used at present ; 2; in column, when » 
several lines, three hr two men deep, are 
draw n up ojie behind the other (sec Q>1- \ 
unin. in Tactics, and Square) ; 3. in di$-e' 
perked onk?r. (See Sharpshooters.) The 
excellence of infantry depends on their 
good order in advancing and retreating^ 
perfect acquaintance, with their exercises ; 
and duties* in a just application of their > 
fire, iimPgreat calmness both in assaulting 
and when assaulted in the square, which 
is acquired by experience. As long < 
„ WII>rit the infantry remain cabn, the 

feoin the Yialiau infanteria and /anff ria, it is bn- , need not Ipse hope ; but all ‘is to lie ffeared 1 
, m'arily of C^nna if origin. ' W-' * u “ 11 - » — ' — 1 1: — 1 1 — 


* Thcugb *foe wool i* immediately derived 
i ... ...... 'i.-.i;--- ■ - -*ud f unfit' in, it is pri- 

tViirtit.sliil, in tljp di- 


wlien thev are 'disordered, Whether, y 


■ ?lf ct iSaxonv. -Font aufl \ cut, signify- through ardor or fear. In countries air! 

mg a vbumr. uuimimed man, and, hi a more ox- * T . .t,w 

i ended meaning, n servenu a. soldier on fijrtt,.-. *° l ^ i]l » horses, nan tin a} s prt tei , iti the 
Thf Icelandic find, Indian fhute. Danish ^/ f /, , cnrly penods c# soc^ty, to : fight Oil 



o«v»lry, Vliey ^ consider^ ‘ 
id % Clixnfry j.-.-W itc, a «uug lovej-). , inlcrior Ct»ns0l^BCe. ,',The J llebriitvv . 



‘ id. ? i v- * 


army, however, consisted, for a long time, 
of infant^ only. (See Cavalry.) The 
•Egyptians, likewise, scorn to have used 
cavalry little. With the Asiatics, besides 
the use of infantry and* cavalry, princes 
and noblemen fbiight on chariots. The 
■ infhntry Was the part Ih^l esteemed, and, 
V with the Persians, consist!!*] of*he heavy - 
armed, the slingers and arohera. Proba- 
bly this was one reason of the victories 
of the : Greeks over the Persians, as they 
. had cultivated infantry more, and had gijen 
chariots, described by Homer as 
common in the Trojan war. Even their 
kings and generals fought on foot. They 
had both heavy and light infantry. The 
Greeks were conquered, in their turn, by 
'an improved form of infantry, the col- 
. umns of Philip of Mncedou, which also 
enabled his son Alexander to conquer the 
Persians. Wit ^ th6 Romans, infantry was 
the strength xir the armies. Their le- 
gions, consisting mostly of infantry, con- 
quered the world. With the ancient 
Germans and Gauls, also, infantry' was 
considered very important ; but when, in 
the great migration, of nations, the films, 
and other Mongolie tribes, arrived in Eu- 
rope, on small and fleet horses, and car- 
ried victory with them, spreading the 
terror of their arms fir ;md wide?, and 
when the Franks in Northern Spain be- 
came acquainted with the Moors, who 
came from Arabia, and the plateau of 
Asia, on beautiful horses, cavalry was con- 
sidered fc as more .important. When the 

feudal system was developed, the horse, of 
course, was more agreeable to the adven- 
turous knight, than the foot service. The 
crusades, where the Europeans were 
obliged to fight with the fine cavalry of 
The Seljooks, favored this tendency still 
more. Infantry fell into total disrepute, 

' and consisted of the poorer people, who 
cared little in whose service they fought, 
in those times of violence and oppression, 
when a change of rulers made no change 
in their sufferings ; and no reliance could 
be placed upon them. Among those peo- 
ple who were not in feudal bondage, and 
fought for the defence of their own liber- 
ty, infantry maiitfumed its old importance, - 
as with the Swiss, on. several occasions in 
the 14tti and 15th century ; and tlie pene- 
trating Macliiavelli, who burned to free 
i his country from its numberless foreign 
and native tyrants, saw tlie great value of 
infancy, and urged its establishment upon 
a respectable footing. The invention of 
gunpowder changed the whole art of war, 
v arid brought infantry again into repute. 

; fgec Army.) The Swedish t infantry, in 


th$ thirty years’ was excellent. The > 
arrangement became, in tlie course, of 
time, more judicious, and all unneces- 
sary manoeuvring was avoided. The - 
Austrians, at this time, employed soldiers 
from their Turkish frontiers — the Croats . 
and Pandoors, serni-savages — as a sort of 
irregular light infantry ; and other armies 
had troops of a similar character j but they 
were so rude and disorganized, localise, 
their warfare was little better than legal- 
ized - robbery, that Gustavus Adolphus , 
would not admit them into his forces ; 
buf Frederic the Great again established 
free corps (q, v.) during the seven years’ 
war. Infantry, remained without much 
clmnge in the lStli century. Prince Leo- 
pold of Dessau, during this time, first in- 
troduced, iii the Prussian army, the iron 
ramrod, tlie lock-step, and several oilier 
improvements. The bayonet having been 
invented already in the middle of the 17th 
century, came more and more into use, 
and enabled the squares to resist the cav- 
alry; but a great change in the use of 
infantry took place toward! tlie end of the 
18tli century, when, in the, American war 
of independence, the people, being cl diged 
to contend, without discipline, against 
well trained troops, adopted the irregular 
mode of fighting, protected by trees or 
other objects, being, at the same time, 
mostly skilful marksmen. The efficiency 
of this method fighting was evident; 
and when, in 1791, the French revolu- 
tionary war hegaii, tlie French sent 
swarms of tirailleurs against tin; allies, 
arid injured them exceedingly: In the 
wars* trim 1791 to 1802, the French 
greatly improved this way of fighting, 
which, in the interval of peace that 
followed, was reduced to a Systran, the 
consequences of which were seen iri 
1805, 1800, ami 1807, against the Aus- 
trians, Prussians, and Russians. . These 
nations, after the disasters which they 
suffered, adopted the same system, as well 
jls the greater use of columns, particularly 
as the ordinary mode of arranging the 
troops before they came into the fire, 
lb j der equal circumstances, well trained 
infantry is almost uniformly * successful 
against any other kind of troops. 

Inferi.e, in Roman antiouities; suTri- 
fic.es offered to the infernal deities for the 
souls of the departed. Some writers 
have thought that they are tlie origin' of . 
tlie exequies of the Catholic chugcln 

Inferno (Italian for luM ) die name of 
the first part of Dante’s grand poem. (See 
Dante.) 

Infinitesimals. (See Cfi&cvdus.) 
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: Inpikitive ; tlije’ indefinite mode, in Generally, it passed 6ve^ wiii^ a few 
which the verb .is represented without’ a days, yet, in some places, it gave a check 
Subject As the verb expresses an action, to business, Pew persons died of it, ex- 
, or & state, fit generally belongs tq a subject cept those vWie were afflicted at same 
whp^e action dr state is expressed; but if time with other diseases, but almdst every , 
we wish to express the mere idea of this one was attacked. G; F. Mort, a German 
action or state, we use the infinitive, physician, attemtffd to prove that'Eu ; 
which therefore, in many language^, is rope suffoed periodically from die influ- 
employed without further change, as a Cuzo. lie maintained that, during the 
substantive— for instance, in Greek and greater part of the period which had 
German- — only preceded by the neuter nr- elapsed since 1712, this epidemic had 
aide ; but r as the verb expresses an action visited Europe, at intervals of about. 20 
or state, under certain conditions of time, years, and still more frequently in 
the infinitive can also express the action early part of the penod. Accordingly, he 
or state in die present, past or future, prophesied a new one fbr 1820, which, 
though these conditions are not expressed however, did not happen. ‘ 
in all languages by peculiar forms ; nay, Informer. To encourage the appre- 
some languages have not even a peculiar bending of certain felons, divers English 
form for the infinitive present, and must statutes of 1692, 1694, 1699, 1707, 1720, 
express it by some grammatical qqntri- 1741 and 1742, granted .rewards of from 
vancc, as is the case in English. (See 10 to 50 pounds sterling, to such as 
Verb) should prosecute to conviction highway- , 

Inflammation of the Intestines, men, counterfeiters, and thieves. These 

• (See Enteritis.) acts were passed at the time of the trou- 

Inflexion, Point of, in the theory' of hies in Great Britain, occasioned by the 
curves ; that point in which the direction risings of the Jacobites, when, with the 
of the curve changes from concavity to increase of political criminals, the ntim- 
" convexity, and vice versa. It is particular- her of private offenders was thought to he 
ly called punctum inflexions, at the first 1 increasing also. *By the ii.iv of 1699, he- 
tuming, and punctum regressions when sides the £40, an immunity from all par- 
the «* ^ returns. These points are of ish offices (overseer of the poor, church- , 

much interest in the theory of the func- warden, &e.) was allowed to any person 
tions. who sliould prosecute to conviction a 

Influenza (Italian, influence) ; a term felon guilty of burglar}', horse-stealing, 
used in medicine to denote an epidemic &i% The Tyburn tickets (as the certifi- 
catarrh which • has, at various times, cates of exemption were called) c^ujd be 
spread more rapidly and extensively than sold, as the first ^vas of no use to a man 
any other disorder. It lias seldom occur- who received a second, and were actually 
red in any country of Europe, Without sold in large cities, like Manchester, at ... 
appearing successively in every other part high prices (from 250 to 300 pounds 
pf it It h»s sometimes apparently trav- sterling). The amount of the rewards 
ersed the whole of the Eastern continent, (without including the Tyburn tickets), in 
and, in some instances, has been transfer-. ' the 40 counties of England, for 1798, was 
red to America, and has spread over this £7700, and, in 1813, it had risen to 
continent likewise. The French call it £18,000. The abuses which originated 
la grippe. In all the known instances of from this system were horrible. The po- 
lls occurrence, from the 14th century; its lice officers made a trade of it, by seduc- 
phenomena have been pretty uniform, ing poor, ignorant, persons, chiefly foreign- : 

. and have differed, little, except in severity, ere, to crimes (principally die issuing of' 

• from those of die common febrile catarrh, counterfeit money), in order to gain the / 
In 1802, such an influenza attracted uni- reward by prosecuting them for the 
vereal ’attention. In February, it set out offence. A certain Mcl^niel confessed 
from, the frontiers of China, traversed all (1756) thufhe had caused, by his testimp- 
Russia, extended along the Baltic, to Po- ny, 70 men to be condemned to death, 
kind and Denmark; reached Germany He was brought td the bar with two nth- / 
and Holland in April and May, and ere, but the people, fearing they were to 
Frafice and 8fpain in June. It could J be acquitted, treated them with such vio- . 
•even be followed to Gibraltar. No sex, * lence, that they ^ere killed oil die spot. ; 
age or state of health was exempted. It " In 1792, a similar case happened, ia 

1 showed itself chiefly as a severe cold, at- which 20 men had become the victims of ; 
tended with a catarrhal fever of a more or an informer. A more recent cas^ in 
lem inflammatory 'Wr bilious character. 18 J 7, -excited greater indignation. Four . ■' 
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^ officers, Svho > tyM* entered fritp a 

Conspiracy agajnst ilie life of poof mcii, 
h’: were condemned, to. detail, but, oif aC- 
(< Count of some judicial formalities, were 
Released by tlie judges (the imite,d 
1 members oT the tnfee VcMef tribunals in’ 
Westminster haft),' amr^cuped without 
punishment They hail induced several 
poor women, to pass counterfeit money," 
Valid Seized them in die act. In other 
^ cases, puch men endeavored to change a 
j- small offence into a capital crime ; for^n - 
^ IREffie, if one had stolen the work-bag of 
•another, they swore that it had been tied 
.with a sti'ing or ribbon to die arm, and torn 
ffom it by violence, by. which theft was 
transfonned into robbery, and, instead of 
imprisonment, die jiunishment was death, 
/ and the informer' received the price of 
; blood (£50). A revolting case of this 
hind happened (1817) when 'two soldiers, 
who were wrestling with another, in 
‘ sport, for a wager of one shilling, were 
condemned for robber)' by die artifice of 
a police officer, and escaped witJi the 
greatest difficulty from an undeserved 
punishment. Small offences were kept 
secret by the police officers, and the per- 
petrators watched, until, bis they termed 
‘ ft, they weighed 40 pounds starling. For 
prosecution to conviction of any person 
attempting to ptiss counterfeit bank notes 
(which is a capital crime), the bank pays 
£30, and, for the, prosecution of a person is- 
suing counterfeit coin, £7. Several j arsons 
* jiaycb^ome din. victims of this provision. 
^The . police officers very well knew die 
; counterfeiters, and those who made it a 
-trade to induce ‘women and children to 


INGENHOUSS. 

/ whoV durifrgf fbe hi£3 times, complained 
loudly against die government, and ac- 
cused it of mjostich and hostility to the 
middling class of citizens. 

/ . &FULA wo^ # witji the; Romans, the 
’ , wide, white woollen ornament ’ of thy . 
head of priests, vestals, and .even of suii- ’ 
inals ‘offered for sacrifice, the hiding of 
the head being considered a mark of 
humiliation. At later period^, the impe- 
rial governors wore the ilfida as a sign of 
dignity, and, as such, it was 'adopted, in • 
the 7lh century, by the bishops of rlu\. 
Oatholk’ church, who continue to wear it 
on solemn occasions, and have it, instead 
of a crown or helmet, in their coat of 
arms. It consists of two pieces, turning . 
upward, of a pointed form, one before 
and one behind, so that in the middle 

■ there is a hollow. " They are of jxistcboftrd, 
or tin, and covered with white silk, the 
one, in front being ornamented with a 

■ cross. The bishops of the church of Eng- 
land have ah inf ala still in their coat of < 
arms, but never wear it on the Jiead. 
With them, however, it is generally called 
mitre , from mitra , which, according io 

* Von Hatiuner, originally meant the globu- 
lar part of the head-dress of Persian 
kings, indicating, original ly, the ball of the 
sun, which the Persian kings wore on the 
i crown, and the Egyptian on the head, 
i Mithra was the genius of the sun, with 
the Persians, fllec Mithra.) 

Lsge ; a Saxon word signifying ftcL l, 
appearing in many Gentian geographical 
names, as Thuringcn , Tubingen, Zophin# - 
en, fee.; also in Dutch nanus, as GVu- 


change tlieir false notes, and deliver .them Ingem an n, Bernhard Severin, born in 

into the hands of the police; but they f/89; one of the most distinguished 
spared the true* authors of the crime, as Danish poets. The works of his comi- 
gOod customers, and denounced the poor . pry man (Ehleuschluger had great inllu- 
wretohes employed by them, who were, ence upon his. productions, llis patriotic 
condemned by the jury upon the slightest odes, particularly that to the Dantbrog 
suspicion, and executed without mercy, (the Danish Flag), shows great poetical , 
Alderman Wood asserted, in parlknnent, spirit; but his epic, the Blacfv Knights 
that, ii* die year 1818, at a visitation. (Copenhagen, 1814), an allegoric poetii, in 
i of tlic ; prison, he had found 13 men, nine cantos, like Spenseris .Fairy' Queen, 

V mostly Irishmen and Germans, who had often suffers from the length to which the 
received counterfeit money from others, allegory is protracted, though it contains 
y|to buy bread, lied been seized in the act, real beauties. Masanidto am! Blanca urc 
■ : Arid condemned, without, anj; regard to lngeinamfs most .- celebrated tragedies. 
■yViheir assertions that they were ignorant lb? has also written much in prose. 

4 of . die character of the money. These . Ingenuous, John, a naturalist, borirat 
mwarcls were abolished in 1818, by an. Breda, in 1730, practised physi£ in hi$ na-, 
act of . parliament (58 Qporge III, c. 70), tive city, and afterwards went to JGou&on, 
^ but the abuse in respect to die bank notes where lie was well received by Pringle, 
|| remained as before. The desire of oh- the president of the royal society. The 
: taming the rewards for tlie conviction of empress Moiia Theresa, having lost two 
^ofteiiders has recently tempted the police /children by the small-pox, ordered her, 
to pmsecute unhappy individuals^ ambassador at London to send her i 
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Ku'rhsii physician, t^ vaccinate tin* others, f .vec’Tions belong partly to surgery" 

iVmglo recommended Iniciihouss, who am.! ‘partly to anatomy. in surgery, 
received honors him I pres; -ms, at Vienna, iiuids, cliflc r«nt, according to the different 
tor t h<- easy, operation, winch whs not etfccls ilesJfetl to he produced, are thrown, 
then Hindi practised. He then travelled, by means of a small fringe, into the Mar- 
aud finally settled near London, w here he nnil cavities of t^e "body, or those occa- 
died 17!Jd. lie- was the auihor id’ several .sinned by disease, partly to remove mn- 
on subjects til' named history, healthy •matter, and partly to bring the 

which he enriched hy several imj>or!ai:l remedy- imidediatcly to the neat of the 

discoveries. disorder, and thus idled a cure. Wounds 

Incut, in the arts, is a. small her of anil .-ores are usually idealised in this 
octal made of a certain lurm and *«i ze, vv^y, when they extend far beiovvthe 
by casting it in moulds. The .term skin, or an excitement, and nirij ariijfff.- 

ehielly ;fl)plied t" i fi« ■ small bar* of gold dnc.ed by the same method. Cato the 
and silver, intend'd fit in r tor *ii :j»: * -r (Vnmrhad one applied to himself win n 

c vporljitiou in fore i if 1 1 c cumics. he suffered from a fistula. In diseases of 

I.MJiai ; a firmer pmviu'-c iff r ; v. - the nose and tiie cavities connected with 
den. on die bay of | , 'inj.;nd. I ’... m those .which have their -seat in the 

longed, a- early as the Ifr.h .ree.n«ry. it* neck. in disorders of the ears, tin: bladdf.r 

liiissia, \v;i< inhabited hy t : • lugriau- or and urethra, die uterus and vagina, and 1 

l.' .iorian>. .aid ivc- i\ <• I Usmanc fwn» Hie f»i the radical cure of # hydrocele, injcc- 
■.'iv. !• if urer, die jhmi- •• nan*. t« »*■ ! i o linns are oth'ii used, and with important 
w!»**m tiie Sv\f. , d' , s took j i ■'••■ssion i*f i: in :.«d • .»n!ap -s. fine warm vv.-iw r i*ipjv< tfi'ri.. 
ihi::. In I7i-d.il: 1 - lt;is..-iai.s rectHi'pii red wvdi tiif high* si ^ucecss, for the removal 
it. li lorn is, a! pr-s-mt, a par; of lie- m' pu.». bmod, or own jhreig-i bof'e-s. 
government of i ’.■!•..• r<i a irg, in whi -*i ? him due s as;rin^e:u mefit ine's, to u - 

die capital, rh. Lei •••diurir. is -irmted. strain o v cossi\e «. v*.ic nations, somefiiu^ 
Iv.i t.T’ius, ah bn* irf rre\L:o.i, and stimulating dim-s, (fn excite inJiamma'i; 
audio!’ of the iiisioiy of ; abbey. \..:s :i> in hydfuivj *, or e\M. to increase and 

l»om in London nboi:-: iUbo. 1 b* rec» i \ * d improve » vncu:iiions, sometimes soothing' 
ni> early i du- a-ioii at Wo'min.-OT, and medieatiu urs. to mitigate pain, ic„ are 
afterwards went to Oxford, vv here lie up- .elded to the wain. In diseases of die 
plied to die .-tody of Axi-mdc. and. as he liimrir which binder the patient from 
vays, " '.‘Jollied himself m the h»el swallowing. and thus p ud in priidr.ee 

in thi* first and second rhetoric of Tuily.” death by starvation, nourishing fh.iii.is are; 
In die \ oar 1051, William, duke of .Nor- ui;c<:o-d into tin* siomach. Tlajfiood of 
mandy, then a \ isilor at the court of Ld- beasts, or of men. nas- hoen somctrjnes 
ward the (‘on lessor, made iiiirulphus, injected into the veins, which i> railed 
dim of the. up! of'jl. his secretary, l ie. 1m ns fusion. In da* s.ine way, medicines 
acciimpiiuied (he duke to Noj'maiidy, af- ufiMumfdiM'cd iiniiicdiateiy m die blood ; 
lerwards went on a pil^frimap? to the tor instance, tartar ena ti* to i wile ■vmii- 
Holy Land, and, upon his remrii, t titered itit» 4 (, if a loreiL r u body is fixed in the, 
into the. order hi* tin* llenedietines, at the throat so firmly as to re- -■train the patient 
abbey of Lontenelle. in Normandy, of from swallow in-, and can neither ' U* 
which he became prior. On the acquire- movinl up nor down. Accordin'; to the. 
mein of the crow n of Ktiula/td hy Wil- place where the injection is to he made, 
tiam, lumdphus was created abbot of the the instrument must he either longer or 
rich moii.’Lsn t^v of (^royland. Jle died in shorter, a strai^lit or a curved mhe. Tim 
I10!A Ilis history of the monastery of size is reiiiiiated bv tlu* ipianiity of the 
1-royland is iutei-spersed with many par- liquid to be injected, and die three which v 
riruiars of the. Kn^listi kin«rs. It was is to be applied. Anatomists inject into 
published T>y sir Henry Savile, in 15? hi, the vessels of bodies various colored fluids, 
amonfi' the Scriptures post Iktiam , and has w hich atj' liquid w hen hot, and eolijpilaw* . 
been reprinted both at Trankt'ori and at w hen cold, to make the smaller ones visi- 
Oxfonl, the latter of these editions, dated bio. Thus the arteries, veins and lym- 
ir»8l. beju^ the most complete. Thi 1 his- phatic vessels are injected. Anatomy lias 
tory of ( ■roylaud comprises from ddl to carried this nr^so iiir as to niakt* very 
!0TtJ. mimitc vessels visible to dt^ naked eye. 

L\fiAtuTA\rv. (»See flvmieil, vol. iv, p. Inji nctio.x is a prohibitory writ, issu- 
dld.) in* by the order of a court of equity, iv- 

(See M.f »'<«/. and ./J.v- straining a pt*rsoii from dpiu^ some act 
tuic.) which apjx ars to be against equity, and 

von. vii. 4 - 7 
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the commission of which is not pmiisha- 
hic by tin* Vrimiuat law. An injunction 
may ho obtained to stay vvasrc, as where 
a tenant lor life*, or years, is proceeding to 
cut down timber which h»* has no right to 
cut; to prevent vexiitkvis litigation in the 
courts of common law* as where a man 
persists in bringing actions to reaver an 
estate, notwithstanding repealed failures; 
to enable a man to make a just defence, 
which he could not make at common 
law, as where flit* legal deletion to a 
rests exclusively, or to a great de- 
gree, in the knowledge of the party ad- 
vancing tlie claim; lo pr« vent inliinge- 
iift*nt of a copyright, or a patent, \o. 

Injuria (Latins in law: properly, eve- 
ry act hy which some one sutlers un- 
lawfully. In the Unman law, tin* obliga- 
tions arising from such violations (brined 
a class hy themselves, which were regu- 
lated by the Itx A^inlin, so ealled hecause 
the trihune Aquilius (in the sivtli century, 
between the destruction of Carthage and 
Corinth, and during i lie- beginning of the 
civil wars) had caused the law to be enact- 
ed. At a later period, the right to ask le- 
gal redres> wu* also extended to a mere 
violation of the honor of a person: and, 
ill the laws <y' mo.v tii nations, this has 
been retained, 1 hough with a grue, variety 
of views. In lii" middle ages the duel 
was authorized hy law: arid, when the 
laws took from individuals tin 1 right of* 
redressing 'heir own wrongs, it wa* deem- 
ed necessary to oifir some oiler mode of* 
redressing injuries to honor, which had 
been one of the most fruitful smiivi s of 
duels. The common law of Mugland pun- 
ishes injuries to honor only when slcv 
amount to malicious attempt.'* to bltieken a 
t 1 1 :ii f s reputation (see Libel, and Slamh.r) ; 
but according to the Prussian code, a per- 
son may he sued for having used insulting 
language, or even in suiting gestures, on 
the mere ground of violation of honor, 
and not of any .oilier damage indicted 
thereby. Thu, of late, the right lias been 
considerably restricted ; lor instance, the 
complaint must he entered within a short 
period fixed by law 7 , &<*. According to 
the laws of the ( Jarman states, the petition 
of the complainant may he to have the 
amnuh honorable made him, as hy an 
apology for the insult, A'e., or to have the 
offender punished. Legislation and adju- 
dication on injuries to honor are matters of 
much delicacy, beyond tffe limils of the, 
English law, which makes reparation only 
in cases where the offence has produced, 
or is directly calculated to produce injury, 
to a man, in his character or business. 


Ink, Writing. Tnis material can be 
prepared of various colors, but black is 
the most common. Doctor Lewis gives 
the following receipt: — In three pints of 
white wine, or vinegar, let three ounces of 
gall-nuts, one ounce powdered logwood 
and one ounce green vitriol be steeped 
half an hour; then add 14 ounce gum 
Arabic, and, when the gum is dissolved, 
pass the whole mixture through a hair- 
sieve. Van Moils recommended the tbl- 
Jowing preparation : — Let tour ounces gall- 
nuts, *24 ounces sulphate of iron, calcined 
to whiteness, and two pints vvul«r. stand 
in a cool place til hours: then add 1} 
ounce gum Arabic, and keep it in a vessel 
open, oV slightly stopped with paper. An- 
other recipe is this : — Take one pound gall- 
nuts, six ounces gum Arabic, six ounces' 
sulphate of iron, and (bur pints beer, or 
water; the gall-nuts are broken, and stand 
as an infusion ‘-24 hours: then coarsely - 
pounded gum b added, and suilcred to 
dissolve • lastly, a quantity of vitriol is in- 
troduced, and the w hole passed tbr-iiigii a 
hair-sieve. If is generally observed, t ! ml 
unhoiti d inks are less likely to lade than 
others. A good red ink is obtained, as pil- 
lows: — A quarter of a pound of tie- best 
logwood is boiled w ith an ouiiee of p« und- 
od alum and tin* same quantify of cn an* 
of tartar, with half the quantity • >!* wan r. 
and, while the preparation i* .'‘ill warm, 
.--ngur and good tiffin Arabic, of each on - 
ounce, are dissolved in if. Soiuiionv of 
indi::o with pieces of alumina, and mixed 
with gum. lbrm a nine ink. Liven ink is 
obtained from verdigris, distilled with v ill- 
egal* and mh«d with a link* gum. Hadron, 
alum, and gum water, limn a yellow. --It 
is not well ascertained how soon the pres- 
ent kind of writing ink came into use. It. 
has certainly been employed tor many 
centimes in most Lwmpeaii countries: bur 
the ancient Unman inks were, for the mos» 
part, of a totally dilfvnt composition, be- 
ing made ot' some vegetable carl loma -coils 
matter, like kuup-hlyc k, diffused in a liquor. 
The (Chinese, and many of Hie inks used 
by the Oriental nations, are still of this 
kind. Sometimes the ink of very old 
writings is so much laded hy l ime as to he 
illegible. Doctor Dlagden (Philosophical 
Transactions, vol. 77), in his experiments 
on this subject, found that, in most of 
these, the. color might be restored*. or, rath- 
er, a new body of color given, by pencTI- 
ling them' over with a solution of prussiate 
of potash, and then with a dilute acid, 
cither sulphuric or muriatic ; or e 1st*, vire 
versa, first with the acid, and then with 
the pru ssiatc. Tlie acid dissol ves the oxide 



of iron of the fadeiftnk, and the prussinte 
precipitates it again of a blue color, which 
restores the legibility of the writing. If 
this be dime neatly, and blotting paper laid 
over the letters as last us they lierome vis- 
ible, their form will Ik? retained very dis- 
tinctly- IVurilling over the letters with 
an infusion of galls also restores the black- 
ness, to a certain degree. hut not so speedi- 
ly, nor so completely. 

Chinn or Indian Ink. The w/Il known' 
and much admired Indian, oi‘ China ink, 
is brought over in small oblong cakes, 
which iVadily become diffused in water 
by rubbing, and the blackness remains sus- 
pended in it. for a considerable time,' owiu.i; 
to the extreme subtilty of division of the 
substance that gives the color, and the in- 
tiniaey with which it is united to the inn- 
cilagino?** matter tiiat keep:; it suspended. 
Indian ink does, however, deposit the 
whole of its eolur by standing, when it is 
diffused in a considerable quantity of wa- 
ter. Ibtctor Jawi", on ixaminiug this 
suhstatiei*, found that the ir<k coc.-i<ted of 
a black sediment, totally insoluble in water, 
wbicli appeared to be of the nature of the. 
finest lamp-black, and of auntie r sub- 
stance soluble in wae r, and which putre- 
fied by keeping, am when evaporated, 
l(‘lt a tenacious j. lly, i \:i# ?lv like •fine, or 
isiiiiila.-s. It appears probable. therefore, 
that it consists ol' nothing more than these 
two ingredients, and pliably may he im- 
itated with perfeet accuracy by using a 
very line jelly, like isinglass or si/e, and 
the finest, lamp-black. and incorporating 
them thoroughly. 'The finest lamp-black 
know n is made from ivory shavings. and 
thence called ivory Mack. 

Printer:' Ink. This i* a very singular 
composition, partaking much of the na- 
ture of an oil varnish. 1 m it differing from 
it in tin: quality of adhering firmly to 
moistened paper, and in being, to a con- 
siderable degree, soluble in soap-water. 
It is, when used by the printers, of tju- con- 
sistence of rather thin jelly, so. that it may 
he smeared over the types readily and 
thinly, when applied by leather cushions; 
and it dries very speedily on the paper, 
without running through to the other side, 
or passing the limits of the letter. It is 
made of n ni-oil, boiled, and afterwards 
/nixed xvilh lamp-black, of w hich about 
two oiinf-cs and a half are suliieiem for 
K> ounces of the prepared oil. Other ad- 
ditions are made by ink-makers, of which 
the most important is generally understood 
to be a little tine indigo in powder, to im- 
prove the beauty of the color, lied prim- 
cis’ ink is made by adding to the varnish 


ulxnit half its weight, of vermilion. A lit- 
tle carmine also improves the color. {En- 
cyclopedic, Arts f t Metiers, voi. iii, page 
518 .) « , 

Colored JnJes*. l^ety of these are used, 
except red ink. The prepa/ahon of these 
is very simple, consisting either of decoc- 
tions outlie different coloring or dyeing 
materials itf water, and thickened with 
gum Arabic,' or of colored metallic oxides, 
or insoluble powders, ’merely diffused in 
g^un-w ater. The proportion of gum Ara- 
bic to he used may be the same 
black writing ink. All that applies to the 
fixed or fugitive nature, of the several ar- 
ticles used it| dyeing, may* he applied, "in 
general, to the use of* the same substance 
as inks. Most of the common water- color 
enkes, diffused in water, will make suffi- 
ciently good colored ipks for most pur- 

Sympathetic Ink's : liquids without any 
observable color; any thing may he writ- 
ten with them invisibly, and made visible 
at w ill by certain means. Tvcri Ovid in- 
formed maidens who were closely wateh- 
ed, that, they might write to ilieir lovers 
whatever tin*}' pleased with fresh milk, 
and when dry sprinkle ver it coal-dust, 
or soot, hi modern times, chemistry has 
taught the prt paration of many improved 
ink' oi' i hi.- nature: — I'orm a solution ot 
green vitriol in water, and add a little al- 
um. to prevent the yellow iron preripitulu 
lVoni sinking, which always rises in ras* 
the acid di*e> not prevail ; thi^ elution 
forms a sympathetic ink, which appears 
extremely black wlien it is moistened will: 
a saturated infusion of gall-nuts. A sym- 
pathetic ink may likewise he formed from 
common black ink. Tor this purpose, the 
color must he destroyed by a mixture of 
nitric acid. Any thing written with it be- 
comes visible on moistening it with a solu- 
tion of some volatile alkali. The famous ink, 
invisible in the cold, and visible at a mod- 
erate temperature, may he prepared with- 
out much difficulty. (See Cobalt.) Any 
writing with this ink is invisible: but, on 
the application of a certain degree of heat, 
it becomes a beautiful greenish blue. As 
soon as it cools again, tin* color vanishes ; 
and tiling by alternately heating and cool- 
ing if, the w riting can be made visible or 
invisible. Can* must be taken not to beat 
it more than is required to make it plain, 
for otherwise it^ always continues visible. 
With this sympathetic ink landscapes may 
he .drawn, in’ which the trees and the earth 
lose their verdant appearance in the win- 
ter, but may be changed again into a spring 
landscape, at will, by exposing them to n 
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•* f w, t. Tin- iru* if ii; v : • 1 1 * - 1 • p..— ' 
j'«‘o u 1 i if* itioiith of Mil-* r\iv. k\» 
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In-in r diverted to \o#York, t*\ tin* root ■ 

»»f :Ju> I tic c.anal. It wii" an arduous. ,si » 
." , ofi« , iiiln«i< work. :i" appear" Mt^’cc-ntly 
f-om ill*- tlimcti-ion-. and Icnaili of tie- 
ccri.iL It" 4‘Accmtot! was, lmwc\cr, fit 
cdital*'d I»v taking tulvantajrc of iiartiri' 
clcmm-l'- of i*ljwk-wati‘r. — liidmn unci- 
i" a protected na\iaation fin !'2'2 i*id«-*, 
f'-'ifii llnll. on the ureal Ottawa. !w tie 
eocii-.c ot* the ri\**i K idea 1 1 aiid a chain of 
lei. t»» tin- (iimnanoijin, on the I.aw- 
t.iici, \\ tin- !\jnir-!oM mill", fi\‘* iiif 
fro t ) ilit- ctu of Kini*"lon. r I ’I n » plan o* 
<*t»:immcic.tt!oii i- i-ak-idated t'nr "loo, 
n W 1_ itio'i 'Vile e\{ i eii"e. d •' 'l»ji{SOM- h 
ii..'} amount to f 1.0M0,O00. — tsc (%i,* 
rn »tl e- Hf mile,- in length, liom ‘Month,. 1 , 
on *j».- L,iwr* ii'-e, direct h to I pp * 
ktt’ cic. «»n lake Si. l.oni". cutpc_ o‘] -• 
!i n t i', : } e rivoj, and avoidinu lla r»|nd" 

4 < 1. I'o-i. *.M*20J)00 . 

ti.-.v i. ,'ti »n. /. !\!r Ptntndt u:cni i- - 

f»- « » i • ,-!• w c.k * it* ii\ " nnh-" ai ! ii'.'.' 
i i rv I.outw f kc, a* lie- I'M.* .} S' 

\ :-»i- o i-i.i-, : » tje le • ! tie ‘.;J, . 

. *n. I j* ■■ cithc. at i‘i>- ' 1 1 • - k o* 

\ 'a hi .N'cni" lltc !"!•• I’o'i ' 1 - ’ 
ff/*a .-»/»' *c>cd ' a pjo|»-c|. .t Wo-!, ,»f j * 

jmI - j’» 1 "‘i-tn. f* 1 ot, i t’« load 1 .* 

* in it i < c . w a. r ill tin \ i.. * 

*'•> .n »!*• . le a t.C*'i .'«! « Hi * » . t * * til" i >* i * •> 

< . 'iMi.n lap'll , opposite !*■ »niT ! orpsc , 

■ "loop ewcjation r-Muat.-l c 

l~\ »,i\ / lt ‘.-- -Jjr W,o// 

p -a <1 d .ephc.a! i h.cc** i o‘ • i : * . 1 1* * r ■ • ■ i . 
*•1 "iit ir.i . c* i« n :;jj. Horn dt • } « : ‘ 

t \.i fJ ‘o • pel . -a llav* ’ t dim v t n »• s 

< t n-w.j, -i«‘h«-- tlic pemn'id.i, < * S 
! , iw h i" :n 3*i i*?*'*! it* 

(*\n u - in Tri I m i i a S i v ' > - k. 

»i et." - lpipiov* meat" hru* he. »> mad i.i 

* J od e kV m limn, liotii h\ i,\.-i'. end i 

/ .ii". dm ni‘ *k» lo 'i-.-p" ir.tui hi t - 

* ^4! Moo* ih.ii. IfHM mile- <i i an .. 
h.-ivi lie ■'! madi dunne tint tine, l»e*-id" 

impihvi m« in- m ]j\"i >iaML r a!i-»-i , 
afid, iti l K ‘Ii, tie- niimerou- winks of tio- 
•irt. al»ead\ i-omiiK Mi i d. ar" pin-i i-iifct 
\>jp: mih-mitted ii.-iiwlv. Onl\ a vim 
iron *ral outline of these improvement-, - 
important, both m a political anderonoji- - 
leal ' a w, can he ni\en in tlus^votk. 

('final* rn .\* tc HnfrlfrtftL’—Cumht flo,t I 
atef (h'Janl ca>rm\ M’his nav i 'ration, pati 
I;, 'citnral -it d part)) arnfii-ial, extc-in's 
••il.o.it r»0 m;k-. 1 1 i>u i l*ortland hf Seliavo 

ad. m Mam", 'Die Jic.-v! of tin* caiftit 
i" m the town of Hridip-toii, ,u the tei- 
nnn.mon ol kon^, |m»ii«I. which i- Ilf imls 
.** Ii-nuth r ri.H pond, together will ■ 
l*r.u:i j v pond and S« l*-iiro pond, with tln-c 
« udi-:^, c'M»,stitur s fc 27 nale,> of tie- ea 
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nal ; 21 locks only arc necessary. Tolls 
are, per mile, for planks, 6 cents per 1 000 
feet ; shingles, 2 cents a thousand ^ wood, 
0 cents *i coni, per mile ; timher, l> cents* 
a ton, per mile ; goods in boats, 0 cent.- a 
ton ; boats, rafts, &c., (j emits additional 
for each lock. — Aliddltscr canal wa- c»mi- 
pletcd in J80H. If opensa couimiinieaijon 
between Jiosion harbor and the Merrimack 
river, a distance of 27 miles, it has but 
one summit It ve|, 1()| f«*ct above Pxwliui 
* harbor, and *‘12 above the level of the \ler- 
nruack„;|J the place of it- junction vv.rli 
flint river in Chelmsford, above Pawtucket 
fills : on which falls are -itituled theorem 
rnumifnrturmg establishment.- of Lowell. 
Iw bieadlli at the -uriiice i- 30 at the 
bottom 20 feet, and its depth of water I! 
feet. It in. ike- pari of a hue of wn*ei 
communication between Poston and tic 
c utial pari of New Hump-lure. Thete 
an on tin- canal 20 lock- of ddb’U ’:t 
lift-, of which the hiL r hest i- 12 feel. The 
lo *k- are 75 feet long in lie* < i M tr* 10 !, et 
w ide at the bottom, and 1 J let l at me top. 
The number of aqueduct-, over mcr- ami 
st teams, i- 7 , and there are 50 bridge-, 
having -lone nhulmeut* 20 ti-ei apart. 
Co-I. *<528.000 : eou-n ucierl bv the Mid- 
dlesex eanal comp, nv, uicmpomieJ m 
1789 . The toll-, m 1.-21, wife, tin boat-. 

rati-, >*>770 . m tie* whole. 
$19,' *5 1.- - lioir canal vvn *m. r .dc m 1-T2, 
and is the conimuation *»f a hm of navi- 
^alion, of winch tiie 'Middle-‘\ canal 
eou-titute- apart. Its length i- i mile, 
the lockage 25 feet. It.- dimen-eei-, and 
the si/t* of the locks, i one-pond ?o those 
of die Middle-ex « anal, being di -igiied to 
pit— the same boat-. Il passe- a fill! tit 
the .'Wemmaek of 25^‘eet, with \ lock-. 

\ dam i- constructed aeio-s the river, at 
tin 1 bead of the fiills. K\pen-e of the whole 
woik. $19,000. — Ihohsi ft canal , anodier 
vvoik on the Merrimack, 50 rod- in length, 
is also a part of the sum’ line of naviga- 
tion, and pa-ses llooksett falls, in tiiat riv- 1 
er, by a lockage of Id feet. These falls an* 
lower down the rivet than the Jlow ca- 
nal. It has three locks. Cost of the whole 
works, $ 13 UyO. — Jhiioskcagt anal , (me mile 
ill length, is another part of the same 
navigation, being eight miles farther down 
t I k; Merrimack, at Arnoskeag falls, which 
are passed by this canal with a lockage 
of 15 feet. It lias 9 lock-., and several 
dams. Cost, $(>0,000. — Ihiinn canal, a 
*part of the same navigation, having 7 
locks in 0 rmk'S, is immediately below 
the Arnoskeag eanal, and comprehends d 
sets of falls. Cost, $115,000. C mi u wolfs 
faJJs, which are below,. on the same liver, 

2 # 


an* locked at an expense of $9000 ; and 
15 miles lower down are the Wiccossec 
falls, vvlnclifhave been locked at an ex- 
pense of uboufr $12,000. The lint? of 
navigation above described, commenced 
at a very early f^riod m the history of 
canal navigation in the C. State- ; aud the 
undertaking .evinced great public spirit 
andViiteipii.-e on the part of the persons 
w ho engaged in it, 'whose inadequate pe- 
cuniary remuneration has, however, ope 
ra#d as a discouragement lioin siinSi^t 
enterprise- in New Kngland. — Pauiucbf 
canal , a branch of the navigation above 
de-mhed. i- a channel of about a mik 
and a Half m length, passing Pawtucket 
fdl- on the Meminack, and facilitating 
the navigation of* that river from Chclm- 
ford. when* the Middlesex eanal meets 
the liver, to New bury port, situated near 
its mouth. It i-. in the town of Lowell 
A d.un i- made across the .Merrimack, 
above those falls, a short distance below 
tIm* tcnmnatioti of the Middlesex canal 
lor the purpose of regulating the heigh* 
of water liu .-upplvmg the Pawruektt cu 
rial, wini i. was originally made nteiely t“* 
the passage of rails and boat-, and 
iv- ponded in dimension- to tin* otln*: 
works on the Kirne rt\« r above, and to 
the Middle-e\ eanal. About the year 
1820, the proprietor- of the munuficfunug 
establi-hmeuts which have, dining li: 
short .-uh-eijuciit period of about 10 vc.n- 
giown to -o ,-urpri-iug a mngiutudi;, at., 
which are still rapidly mcrca-mg, |flnc]ia- 
ei I the Pawl ticket canal, and enlarged i,i 
channel to the dunen-ion- of 90 teef u> 
breadth, and 4 in deptli. winch not on- 
ly senes for the ntigmnl purpo-e of tin- ci 
nal. in ]>a.— mg the-e falls, which are m die 
whole about 32 feet m height, but nl— * * 
supplies immense hvdrauhc work-, u-ed 
flu* the purpose^ of manufaetnrmg. - 
Fa nm tartan canal was commenced u: 
J825, upon tin* plan of cormectiug, I »\ « 
line of 78 miles of entirely artiticial navi- 
gation, Connecticut river at Northampton, 
in Massachusetts, with New Haven har- 
bor. It is .‘Vi feet in breadth at the surface 
of tht* wafer, 20 at the b^ftom, and 4 feet 
m depth ; and pa-ses from New Haven to 
Farmmgtoli, in Connecticut, ami from 
thence to Colebrook. The locks are SO 
fee! in tin* clear, and 12 feet wide. Its 
commencement at New Haven is from a 
basin of 20 acres Vapacity. It is (in 1831) 
nearly completed, and wholly under con- 
tract, from New Haven to South wick 
potuls, in Massachusetts, a distance, by sur- 
vey, of 58 miles; lockage, 218 ft. — Hamp- 
shire and Hampden canal is a projected 
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work, of '20 mile- to joigil., i 1 Ma^saclm 
sous, in continuation of ihc I'umiivi"* ».■ 
1 ‘iinai, from South wick pond, *° X»V»- 
ampton : loclaige, 4 2!>r* f*». -/Jr/Wd t »- 
na! % and i lie* three othci- ncM n *v 
Honed, tiro short Cut* a the «!iiior< in filF 
on Connecticut river. Thi-westh* lat- 't 
of these iniprmt incuts, having boon » om- 
iiienced by a compam, under .i chaih‘i 
granted m 1S‘24. It i- ."^iiiile- : n leu!Hii,nnd 
posses tho Knlield tali', m Ut^* st ':«* of Com- 
UttT*iciit. It has three 'a >'»«• look--, • ‘.fit 
10 loot Ini, !H) tooth' 2b. d'h . o..i» i.dd.- 
40 mile* 1o tin* stoesnl n?/ :a» ig.aiion np 
tfio Conneciieu'. S*» ,# o. * :in* . <*» sn»i Hon 
of this vvmk, ih“s«- n.p.d- \» * :.* Ij.imli.: <: 
by tic boa’.' pa "-"ii” . ’ ,r, u ’o m *r, bat 
they wm* a im .ii cap ,.im 'it to *j< * nav- 
igation. Tim can il, J»ke in.* Jk.wb: 
at Low oil, cn the ^hiunir* L. i- ii»t M »ii , oe 
both to fioihl :t»* n.i\ »iritioi. an -e/,*' 
indrauhe wnr« t. s-an impeiV.i,'. 
proven i“n:, an * »*,i •*- in* el < c* t" " 
ariilorrakot-. — ^m /* ) I Lull j . ; # . :i 

m*\t arti f iOi d oh n-n 1 of uiv •? i- 1 * » ,» 

tho C OII»J. , "U ». 1 JO S Mltll i.at.I i 

Massnrhiisi ii .* - "l no!-' m . *.* . 

:unl o\or**»».»i - l v.d- :i ‘I • - 

Tierticm ti* i lit* pla , * ■ . 

tO foot. Tin '* J- .4 • .? . 1 : - - « .■ ■ , 

loot dot -»d0 \ : I ■, j*. ni ' i . s 

Tii'*. iiiiprd\oin ,i:, • *’ *'* **n '■ * :* 

Morfjoih <1. w. n •: '<0 h** » 1 * a .1", 1 

n\ wine! \va< ■ ’• l»*i • * in l*'^. 
ttiffur 1 ,'n'iK in th * town »»'. M -ii!.' m* , v- 
m» in Mav*arhn> 'tb, *- th* r. .. e o/d x, 
ingle r up l i i" 1 ’n' 1 ' i*i , t *. • J* - ” 
rule- in loniitl*. *2,’* f {•»( ,'«; ,«n i ,!• 

Il\ thj' •* t i. n i\ nyitto’i pa--. - .. 

MoniiUfno tails v.Jio*!i oian'in no«* ah' '•* 
MilloiV r.voi ; it lornona* lo i\ ♦ t.:< 

nnnith «'f 1) i)i’ l« I , lifk'i*.. , i 

toot . — lit Unit's FnU* t mi'i! o a *!ior« ar»- 
lioial ohiinn *!, Imi'n i up tho Connoi 
in tho stato of \ runout, f »>r th»* p'irpO“ * 

of pass'm if lk*lli*\\> fill'*. - Hhif ushwt fi- 
nal (sts* that arhelo ini a ilt^oriphon of 
thK oaiml), A low milo** :iho\.- lh(j\itfon< o 
harbor, tins oanai moots tho IllaokMoiiv* or 
Pawtuokot rivor, and pa^sos up alon^ rt^ 
wostorn hank a trro-it ]iartof itMoiito, ainl 
jv wholly suppfjod hv tho watois of lln^ 
ri\or and its tributary str-anissind ]ioiids. 
Hiii to of tlio latter hoino made uso of as 
exteiwve ros»*n r oirs. vvliondn, in tho dry 
soiL«ou, ail tho water used by the oanai, 
and so taken away front tlio various nnin- 
iifaetiiriii'r works ostahlishod at the dilloi- 
ont fid Is on tho mor. is replaced, and sup- 
[)os»‘d, indeed, to ho ^iiioro than eoinpon- 
sutofl for. Tliis oanai facilitates and 
greatly increasos the trade from tlio 


northern p;.r of ih-' state of Kliotio I.-‘ 
amt, and the intcn<*r central pari of 
»it lit Noils, n- iho market of I'.oinlo;. - 
that of j\rw Voik, and the ports of il o 
Middle and Southern States. 

•\Wr lerit ('minis. 'The •'fate of • v 
"N oik lias an extoie/m* system \ t* ion •«“ 
inland n.i\ igatcm, eonni eiing the nav!.* . 
Iioji of Hud-on uvoi wii!i that of 1 
rnamplam, iak< Ontano, Info Krie, .■ : 
Ooi.iwat, river,— (Vttunplnin nil'll i-t-' 
;*fl* n u. k nirth, 10 f* *f wide tin* n* 
f.i* * . - w lot-ta. i<ii liottom. 1:41) I t. * 
m d, t,th. This, and the Krie, O^Wt*^' 
and ('aM»oa canals , \\<iv made l«y th 

at « * s . ;m«1»Iio « \pen-o, and roii'an' 
unu« ’ fo .Mimuu'Oation of the «o\«*r. 
m Mi" public piofs rty . Tlio ( 'iiampl.iw 

• c a I pa s«- ' n in \|hau\ to H lut» hail. * 1 
’■ *• » t 1 ampli.t.u '’on.* •.•luu; Hud^.n nv 
w * * toot I; *, Th,* oanai ••onMirnci ■* ' 

!; d-, ;t ih»’ hi «i«l oi k siuo;i » ,im^ , 

? • . 0*1 ’ ik,* I iiiMip’ i»:i. and. immriuaf ■* 

»i> .. !*v ‘1 1 • !v k . ‘Jii 4 iv\ pjoi * il- • • 

, . \ .*' V 'ii )i ^ nn the v.ill ■; <ji Yv .*.> * 

» o 1 J. ( t l.t* r> :1 m* '’JO.UJi. JWmI ♦ ‘lloV,> 

*" . i , •* •* tm .*» n,'!e% to a lock '* f ’ 
cl . '.v oeh .> icnd*« ihe iii.v u:a f i«.i 

* ’ : k ‘d. * ti.‘« firt her, t** i’nii \m** 

V l.l'*L . WiM* . .ifn *' ll^itll. !»v ‘J ! .’> 

‘-•lii'i i«‘H *■ th* • let k. iiud phfi • 

1 ‘* mdt - * n 'UUhim; li-veh ilm*, ;i, 

’ ol !’i,rrf t V'in 1* *. j Killian* ; « 

T tir IVw.i.iJ H0.0 ,1 hi fives the v a 
t'l-o: 1 lich 'r, above die ^*1 :n n.io 

1 1 th.r mor. h\ a ti’e.l-i of I* tlf a mi'» o 
1 i».i »n af'et lio-i t nd" -k) f r 

i*^ ‘J 1 1 1 into tic* llnd-on, in low t’ 
i < * 1 1 1 '■ *1 »< n *a’ ii:iiii 'n’XiO |i*t } Ion*., Il 

t<ot nigh, ani' throw - h id. an :*. uph -u; 

,*!v of w,\ j Hu llidlnunmi' level. I'hn. . 
i*ori 10 lw ud. Ha* nav matitin i** oonluuiM 
ihi the pM—i m, d »v. o the 1 henuol *»t* lie 
Hud **!,, msh *. to t!.«* head »>l l\ul VI 1 * 
h*)* f*lb : aroiifid vvlncli it l^camoif lx\ .1 
caicd on !h« e;,^i hank of the ii\cr, half 1 
mil* ioii«, and having ‘2 lock- ot H 
feet ill* -1 *i«!. Fmm Fmi Miller, the n\< 

1- made navigable f*r near tlir**e miiei 
tint her, hv a dam at tin* head of Saratoga 
lhlls, ju.-t above which tin* ^canal Icav**^ 
the livci on the western sale, and pro- 
ee*5«l- or a h vel for 17 miles, through 
Saramga *'nd Stillwater, Schuyler’s liar-, 
and over Fidi creek, by nn nipy'diici, toa 
point two miles below Stillwater village 
From tin.- point to Waterford, where th** 
canal filler- the Mohawk, end meets the* 
Frje e.iiial, a dHtunce of P mile.-, u 
descends w» li*ct hv *1 locks, h of winch 
fu< in tie* town of Wuteiibnh From We- 
tcrlbrd, the Hudson is now madi*navi^«- 
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hie Ibrsloeips lo Troy, 34 miles lvlow, bya 
i!'im across tli« river til the latter nlice, 

1 100 feet m length, !» fee.t high, ami hav- 
ing a sleep leek, at its eastern extremity, 
111 feet long, .70 feet wide, 0 feet lilt. 
'Plie ceisf et- this leek and dam v. ns 
>'02,-70. — Krii ( i nutl, cvt'iidmg from \l- 
h,m\ on the I liaison, to Ihitialo en lake 
J 'ne, is miles m leu/lli, 40 feet wide* 
the Hid’aee ef the we.et, 2H (eel at the 
bottom, with a e!«plh uf 1 hit of \va- 
V»\ It !l«ls 2 k *ill , eilit levels m fill" ell"- 
oc»\ .‘tpd tin* v\ lieie !■ jTi’ is *&''* lev t. 
i’ v\,is eompl* led m 1 ! v7». 'Pile luck" an* 
"*> in nmnher, all of stoic masonry, e.vh 
1 t ‘i f long m the r|.*ai, .n.d I7> '* r w nli . 
1'ioni iSidialu, tile *\,u,il pmce-e -Is 10 miles 
'•> I’e iii* o ii. (a ci, ■ k The Tonicwnn’ii 
. . tl.e»i im ti to. 12 mile- ; t'. 'nre b\ a .1 . p 
* n* 7 K •nde'. ;<• L<>< I pert, where it i- iris 
*>0 |eel li\ :> licks; tte-nee en a mnfoim 
! 1 « i i“* m.je- , > jtu. he >*er, v\ Ik i< i; cm — 
" die (> tiliHi', } \ .-ii ,U]U< ,!\.‘t et* !> 
n’li* ", * ,i h .“»0 fl » t Here it is shj>- 

l'i.**el I iv - mi'igY !e !'*» d ,i *\ 2 neie" 
a »i 1 1 * , rnfm< > cfiiiL r if w*'h the (h*»ni» , '.'N ; 
* i i ,, iih' 'd\ !•» dente uma, t7' ..id*.", 
’i wl**ii th ! -nee it dee*, ml- 12h le- t, 
and < !.»v, , Mud eiv» I* tv,:i“ by 
'IneS. \l >M * . > 1 1 * ■ 'ittti.:, the I»wl ef the 
e.oial a-e’en* % and, m a »!*. ;.mn et 27 
-esle-s, re S i!”, i, t * • s (7 1 * ■* t. In Salma 
» 'tnnii .ice- : 1 1 • ‘h,:-. ]#•!,* a elc-tuun of 
<!’) m It i , ; kde*. Km i KnieMoit, 
t ic ean.d d< - **mh, in 1 1 mile-, ft tec t. te 
the head « *1 Kittle 1'idU. uJieie an 4 .*> 
leeks, and an ,u|»n*dil‘i ovei th** Vlohawk, 
o|’ 3 ate la - l 'rein tile 1 f let of* Little* 
I\ilK the i.inal enntmu. 1 " t»»r 70 miles 
down the \ ill# \ « it the* Mohawk, on tne 
nntli ,-ide m tlie nt<*r, te Niskavilna, 1 
miles lx low Se henrtndv . \\ leer* it ness" 
f he* Mohawk by an aepiediiet 748 f et 
leu**. 'Pile eh seem than the loot « »1* Little 
Kails to !\i"kay mia i" S<» ti*et. After cross- 
ing the* Mehaw k, the canal proreeds along 
the north hank thereof i*oi 12 miles, and 
iheti reeresse" b\ an aqueduct 1 ISh lce*t 
long, and pa-ses bv the Online** tails, 
where, in the spuco of 2 miles, it de- 
see-nds 122 leet, by lti locks. \ little lie- 
low tin* C#o1 toes tails, a feeder enters from 
the >l\1ohawk, and connects the. Hrie with 
the ('hatnplain carnal ; and the miked work 
then prpeeeds to Mhany, 8A miles, in 
wliieh «listane*i* it descends /l 4 leet, and 
terminates in the* tide wafers of the 
Hudson. Cost, Jj?7,(»02.0t)0 . — Chicegtt ca- 
nal is a hraneli of the Krie. This na\ iga- 
tK»n passes from Oswego to S\rae*ust‘, 
conneeiiiig lake Ontario with the Erie ca- 
nal. It has 127 li*e*t of lockage, all ele- 


scending towards lake Ontario. One half 
of the eii"tanc< , is a canal connected with 
Osv. <*ge# n^M'r t»y leeks and darns; the 
other half i* a duck-wafer navigation on 
the river. Jt* structtlres consist of 22 
bridge's, 1 aepied^ct, 7 cuUc*ih, 2 wjisto 
weirs, dilni" across the river, 17 l<M*ks of 
stone, a di i t of stone and timlier Oe>sf, 
S7>2o,l J5. It has }m*«:ii nauh* soie e* tli^* 
Era* «*;m:;l. — (’ajy./ga aw! fanrea ninat, 
another hninch of tin* Krit , nmdr m 
evimds from Oen»*va to Memiy.i- 
in i, eoiin. crhtg S«*ne*ca ami Oayuga Ink. s 
w ‘th the < ana). The work consists 
of 10 mile*" of nielepeiieh’iit canal, and y) 
m*li*>j 24 ehiutH of slack -water navigation 
Tlc*tc are 7 le»e*ks, t*mhracing 77A le« t of 
loe’kage , 1!> bridges, o safety -gMes, 5 dam 
cud <1 cuherN. ( 'ost, $211.1/00. — ihlo- 
ware and Hudson rarftl is net, like the 
preceding, a work e>f the spur, having 
heeti made b\ u private <otnp.m\. It is 
f»l mdes in length, 72 foe» vr.de :it ♦?».- wv 
I'Ts sm-fae-t*. 20 ti*et at the Ivif /lg, i tee' 
i:i depth, aed ha- 017* feet et lockage, ft 
comi.ienei" on the* we^teitt side of .;n 
i:\‘*i !' dawan*. rtt ('arpei-t* r‘s \ o,nt, *'nd 
p.tsSC" acmss to the IfieUon, whicl U **n 
4 miles below Kingston, ate* rL: ... 
connect" ihose two rivets. It also mur> s, 
in INmiiisv I vama, with rh** L iiekawa\eii 
ctipal. 'Phesr < anal", whin .»ni:eel, *■ \ 
tend 117 miles. Length Iron the :» !. 
wall r of the Komlemi. t*> the "ii-mnit leve 1 
I iel wet*!! the Hudson ami Delawan, 
mile's, with a rise of 7w{*> leet. Itaiht tie* 
summit k*v e*l to the* Delaware, <s 20 mile s, 
and a descent of SO fee t. ! : p the* Dela 
ware to the* mouth of the L.te‘kawa\en, m 
17 miles, and a rise of i l>' t»*et. I p the 
L*ickawa\en to heail water, hi I\**anV 
pond, h '‘k» miles, and a rise of 0t»> fe*«*t. 
Total lockage, 1471 feet. (Vst, .*10,000 
pe*r mile. The Delaware and Hutt-on 
caiinl company were nicorporatoi m 
1S‘27. 'Polls not to evened > cents tn*i 
mile per ton of coal, and 1 cent" tor other 
merchandise ; the same lor every 100 
feet, mine measure, of timber, and every 
1000 feet hoards, and every 5<H)0 shingle s. 

•Yew Jcrstij. — Morris canui was com- 
menced in 1S25, and !.•*“( |87J) much ad- 
vanced. • It is 101 mile's in length, from :U> 
to 72 feet wide at the surtaec, hi to 1H feed 
at the bottom, and 4 leet m depth ; tie* 
whole* lockage is ll>7)7 feet. It e\teuds 
from Jersey city, on the Hudson, across 
the* suite* of New Jersey, to the Delaware, 
opposite* Easton, when* it connects with 
the Lehigh canal. The smmnit level is 
near lakelloputcung. On the western di- 
vision, from the feeder at tho summit lev ►*! 
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to the Delaware, .ire to be seven locks, 
overcoming a diftbrenro in level of <57 feet, 
rind 11 inclined, planes, ox erroniiug tiftl 
feet, < hi tin* eastern division, lietvveen the 
smnmit lt‘vel and the Passaic, there are to 
h»» 17 locks, overcoming*;! dillerenrc of loti 
feet. and 12 inclined planes, overcoming 
743 foot. There will he, within those lim- 
its, 4 guard-looks, 5 dams, 30 culverts, 12 
aqueducts, 200 bridges and upwards. The 
aqueduct across the Passaic, at Little Falls, 
ifc^C out stone, the duct resting on a >4n- 
glearch of 80 feet, with 50 feet radius, 'and 
measuring 52 feet pcrpcndiculai aluno the 
xvaler level, that K to the coping of the 
'■ide- walls ; extent, from w ing-vvull to w iug- 
Walk 215 let t . — Dtlawan and Raritan ca- 
nal is a projected work hi the same state. 

Pi nnsytrania Canals. 'Die state of 
Penury hunia ha** a \ i n extensive system 
of canal tia\ ig.ition, a very largo part of 
which lui" boon undertaken by tin* state, at 
the puhUc expense . — Schuylkill canal and 
navigation was comineiiced iti 1810, and 
has boon in operation a number of years 
Its length is J 10 miles: lockage, (520 foi»t, 

« >r only 5.(11 feet p'T mil • ; is 315 foot wide 
nt tin* surface of tic- water, 21 loot at the 
hoVmnu and 4 ii»et dri p, and extendi* tioiu 
Philadelphia to Reading, and iioiii tlmnce 
to mount Carbon. It js sometime* call'd 
the Sf/wylkill navigation. It oomprisos .‘It 
dims, eon mien i mg nt Fair Mount watci 
works. mar Philadelphia. by winch is 
produced a slack- water navigation of 15 
miles; iflso 23 canals, extending (55 rnd**> ; 
1*25 locks, 17 feet wide, 80 feet long, of 
which 2^ tu c guard-locks. There an* 17 
arched aqueducts ; a tunnel of 450 t5*et, 
cut through and under solid rock : (55 toll 
and gate-houses. The darns vary from .‘5 
to 27 feet in height. Total cost oft he im- 
provements, January 1, 18:20, $2.23(5,ft3T. 
Tolls, for 1x2(5, *4.2,100; 1827, s5K!lft; 
1828, $87,171 ; l*2ft, $120,030. It was 
constructed by the Schuylkill navigation 
t oinpany, incorporated in 1815. The 
company may declare a dividend not ex- 
ceeding 25 per cent, per annum, and the 
tolls arc to be regulated accordingly. — 
Cninn canal ami navigation, constructed 
in JX27: length, %2 miles, exclusive of a 
navigation of 7k miles; lockage,* 520 feet ; 
30 feet wide at the surface, and 24 feet at 
tSie bolt 0 m, and 4 feet deep. It extends 
from 4 miles below Reading to Middle- 
town, connecting the Hfisquclmtmn and 
Schuylkill rivers, and uniting at Heading 
xvitli the Schuylkill canal, and at Middle- • 
town with the great Pennsylvania canal; 
the summit level is at Lebanon. Tin* ca- 
nal logins, at its eastern end, in the Schuy I- 


r 

r 

kill works, and ascends along the wester^ 
hunk of die Srhuylkill to the valley of the 
Tulpehorken, and passes up that \ alley to 
the east eiul of the summit level, within 
five miles of Lebanon, rising 311 feet by 
54 locks, of various lifts of from 8 to 4 
feet. The summit extends (5 miles, 78 
chains, part whereof is a tunnel of 850 
feet, 18 feet w ide, 14 high, opening iii*o 
(Mark’s eieek valley, along which the ca- 
nal descends to tin* Swutnru, and, contain 
ing along the valley of this nv»*i, tenm 
nates at Middletown. Descent ftpom sum 
mil, 208A led, overcome by 3ft locks. It 
ha*- 13 waste weirs, 1ft culverts, 135 road 
and farm bridges, 12 aqueducts, one of 
w hich i< 27(5 feet m length. < >n this canal 
are extensive water- works for raising the 
vvatei of the rwvatara to the summit. Lost, 
$20,000 per mile. Kates of toll to lx* regu 
Inted so as not to give more than 12 pei 
cent. Lnckairan n canal is 3(5 miles in 
length, .*1*2 feet wide at the surface, 20 h •' 
at the bottom, and 4 feet in depth It com 
mciiciv* at the termination of riie Delaw an* 
and Hudson canal, near Fariventer’s pom!, 
and unites with a mil-road at llotie-dale 
iSee Delaware and Huthnm canal. i I” 
1825, the Larkawnxcti canal and eon! 
company wen* authorized to art sn muon 
with the Dela ware and Hudson canal com 
panv Tin* tolls are nottocxcccd Uccin- 
per ton pi r mile <«** boats transporting stone, 
coal, Ac. Great quantita s of Laekawan.i 
coal a re transport* *5 along this canal. -// 
high canal and navigation was complete. « 
about 182ft, ix ply miles in length, (50 to (55 
f 5 m * t wide \t tin* surface. 15 feet at the bot- 
tom, aPyl 5 teet deep ; tin* lockage is 3(50 
feet. It * vtends from Marion on the Del.i- 
waie to Stoddartsnile, connecting tie* 
Morris canal vvidi the Maucli Chuuk rail 
road; cost, >1,558,000. It consists of 37 
miles of canal, and ftj of slack- water pools 
r riie ponds connecting the several lengths 
of canal are all clean'd out m the channel 
to the width of 50 feet. Tin* canals an* 
furnished with 43 locks, from 0 feet lift to 
ft, whereof 2 arc guard-locks, liesidcs 5 
other guard-locks at the pools respective- 
ly; dimensions, 22 feet wide, 100 feet long. 
Then* are 8 darns, varying in Tieight from 
(5 to 1(5 feet The lock walls ore construct- 
ed of rough stoiu^. There are 4 aque- 
ducts ; 22 culverts ; cost, $25,000. per mile. 
The Lehigh coal und navigation conqHinv 
wen* incor|M)rate,d in 1818. Tolls not to 
exceed three cents per mile, per ton, for 
boats, and every ton of shingles m 
rafts, from the Great Falls to the mouth 
of Nescoponing week ; and from thence to 
the mouth of the Lehigh, one cent p**r 
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mile* ; mid the same foil is paid for 1000 
feet boards. — ( 'onestoga navigation , 18 
miles in Irtish, with a lockage of 70 
feet, passes from Safi- Harbor, oil Sus- 
quehanna river, at the irioutb of Conesto- 
ga creek, up tli<* course of the creek, to 
Lancaster. The navigation is effected by 
u series of locks and dams, the pools never 
ntlbrding less iban 4 feet depth of water; 
the locks an* 1 00 feet by 22, in the chambers 
the towing-path is on the .south side of the 
.river. ( ’ost, #1,000 per ntilo. The eom- 
|i.m\ wore incorporated in I 825 ; thev aie’ 
.mihon/edto recent to the amount of 15 
pei rent, on tin* sum expended, mid tin* le- 
gislature ni?»\ jegulcle tic* ian- of tolls, | Ha- 
nded thev do not n*duee tbetn bekm that 
tiiie. — I'onc wan tn anal k 2A miles in k ngth, 
\Mtli a lot kaiie of 21 feet, and passf-strom 
tlie foot to tin* bead ofCouewago lid!-, 
u. -t -ide »»f Susquehanna ri\"r, Vek 
iiiimtv. 1*< nti* ( \l\nuia; am! the same, »ast 
sale, Dniplim cniintv. Two dam's on** 
of mK), tin oiln i of 5110 feet, .ire conic et- 
c| with tin* work*. There are 1 mianl 
*>*ld 0 bit ]«,< ). i at b 1 10 fe« t long. h\ 
I" 1 wu\o.- -Pfin.it/lca, tia canal Vita nnii- 
on ;u ed i » * 182d, h\ the :ate of iVon- 
* ' Ivmiki. and «rn at prompt *>•■«■ ha* Us n math 
m com tnietiUL' the ddlen lit bruirhe-, end 
the work m now (IKtli prosecuted with 
meat arin ih. It mchidcs a ninnliej of 
can. O', running in ddlerent directions, and 
Known b\ dill' nut names? it emM*i-* of 
li * »■ • li v smus I. f riie tran*v ei -i* dn \<.nn 
connm nces at < 'nlmulmi, win re tin Phila- 
delphia and ( 'ohm i!>k» rnl-road tei n utates, 
and runs on the Susquehanna to Duncan's 
idaml, 44 f.,;, miles, at the mouth of tin* 
Junieta, thence on tin* Juniata to lltri- 
Tiuglnn, 80 miles; tiienee from Iiutitits^tcM • 
to ne.tr IMidnvshurg. d!> mile-. "I'lie di- 
w-ion of rail -wax pi.?pos**d from llnlid:i\*%- 
huig m the head of the basin at Johns, 
town, is d7 mile-; this load crosses the/ 
Alleglnim, and at its lowest crossing-place 
is J.’itil leet 7 iuehes above tin* basin at 
Moliduvsburg, and Mil above that of 
Jahn.sfov i,. The canal then runs fiom 
Johnstown to Pittsburg, 1044 miles, down 
the Khkimenitas and Alleghany. 2. The 
middle division is from the mouth of the 
Jimiala up tin* Susquehanna to the boun- 
dary *!inc of New York, 201 miles, M. The 
W’ust Branch division, from Nortliumhor- 
L'uid, by cntial, up the West Branch vallcv, 
on the east side of that river, to a darn 
above tin* mouth of the Bald Eagle creek, ’ 
and thence, across tin* small ]ieiijnsiila 
there formed, to a dam on the Bald Eagle, 
near Dunnstowu. Ascent, by I \ locks, 101 
lee* • distance, US) miles, j. The eastern 


. division is in the valley of the Delavvar. 1 
'commencing at Bristol, 18 miles above 
Philadelphia, and running to Easton, 00 
miles.' FronJ Easton it is to ho continued, 
under the name of the Delaware caml> to 
meet th<* Delaware fluid Hudson canal, at 
(’amf ‘liter’s point, BOA miles. Begun in 
1827. 5.^he western, or Ohio and kike 
Eric' division, Is to extend from the mouth 
of tin* Kiskimcnitas up the Alleghany and 
French creeks, and llicnee to tlie town of 
Erijj, uniting tjie Ohio and lake Erie, 2K? 
i. dies . — French creek feeder runs from T ? 1 
this’s mill, on French creek, along tic* 
< astern side, nine miles, down to a point op- 
posite tip ronncatigbr outlet, and thene» v * 
pacing across by an aqueduct wotwarrl 
12 A mile*, to (%>nneairght lake, 214 miles. 

/ If la trace a nd Maryland. — Chesn j *eak t 
an I Ihhtirarr canal was commenced in 
1821, and op» tied |i»r navigation m 182P. 
b i" 1-? miles long, l>> f**et wide fit the 
*«iri:ice of Use witter, and lOti ef deep.hejn^ 
int» nde I tor Mjoop navigation 1 h tween tJc* 
rs v f r Delaware and ( ’hesapeake h.*.\. ft 
Ic.iv.t* the 1>< law are 45 miles hi low Phi!,, 
dejphut. *»nd jues s across the pi hio'-uU 
to the ( ’hc'.ipeake. This canal ha- !wo 
i»dt* and two J, ft lock*, of lift! tcci in 1. ngth 
hv 22 in bn adTh f within tin* chan, hr i ; it is 
i*a\ liable f<»r ve-sel.- usuallv ernploved in 
the !ki\ and coasting ♦ fade. A» the eaMiin 
temiiiiiition of the etmal, at Delaware erv , 
a harbor extends 5t)0 feet alony the shori , 
irurn which two pier*, that distance apart, 
pnqeel 25(1 li et into the river, in ajJ}* op- 
posite to Fort Delaware. Between d.e 
haihor and the canal, the lh-lavkau* ti.le- 
lock opens the cornmumcation. In this 
, canal a deep cut of miles. 7t>.( feet m 
(k pth,at the pine** where the greatest ex- 
cavation was made. T|ie summit b \ ( 1 is 
12 feet above tide water .--Part DipoWf 
canal is a public work of the state of Be- 
rvLnd, of 1 0 miles in lenuth. from Port 
Deport, on the wist hank of the Pumjuc- 
hatina, along .) line of rapids non h ward to 
tic* ho u u dun line of Maryland and lVnn- 
f svlvania . — Potomac river canals. At Little, 
or Lower Falls, three miles above Wash- 
ington, is a cnna| 2 A miles long : difieri nce 
of level, **7 feet 1 inch, ovti'rcome b\ a se- 
rii*s of 4 sets of locks, of solid mason- 
ry, 80 feet fong, 12 wide. \t Great Falls, 
nine* miles above, is a canal 1200 vurds 
long, lined with walls- of stone ; difference 
of level, 7(> feet Punches, surmounted by 
5 si’ts of locks, of solid masonn, 100 
f**et long, TO to 14 wide; lifts from 10 to 
18 feet. Both here and at Little Falls, the 
canal dimensions are 25 feet wide at sin - 
face, 20 at bottom, 4 feet deep. Cana! 
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works, on a smaller scale, are constructed 
at Seneca tails, Shenandoah falls, House’s 
falls. These works were executed h\ the 
Potomac comiMiny, incorporated, in 1784, 
b\ Man land and Virginia; but they are to 
lw s-urrendered to $jic ( 'hesnpeuke and 
Ohio canal company . — Clirsnptrtkc arul 
Ohiocamli eommeneed in 1828n The pro- 
posed length is .24 1 1 miles ; the breadth, 
at the surface of the water, t>0 to SO feet ; 
at the, bottom, 50 feet; the depth of water, 
t» to 7 feet. According to the plajj of 
has canal, it will pa<s from tide-water of 
The Potomac river abo\e Conrgetown, m 
the District of Columbia. and terminate 
‘near l r ittsl)iirtr, m Penns>Uania. Tin iir^t 
2 nulcN of this canal above Georgetown 
are 70 lict wide on the Mirfhce, and 7 feet 
deep; the next *2 miles are 80 feet wide, 
b feet deep. Five miles from (.Vorgv- 
towii, the canal i** so planned that a branch 
ma\ be constructed to \lc\aiulna, another 
to liultiihofc, and another totlienn\\-)ard 
m Washington. The remaining distance 
to the Point of Hocks > 11 miles), is to hi* 
tdj feet Will.', b di ep. 'Pile locks are to be 
of stone, ] 00 feet b\ 15 feet in the dear. 
The eastern section of tins canal, from 
one mile lit low Ciimhojiaiul lo tab -water 
at (■eoiirctown.'is lwi nwles J:»52 \ard-; 
iJescentefsfH leet. The luiddli s* rtmn i-. 
fiom Cumht rlantl to tie mouth of ( ’.is-eU 
man’s ri\ci, 70 nnle< H>IU\,li\L: tills sec- 
TJOII If k'Ilk Ic s the ^fi fi If lilt level, where a 
tunnel. 1 miles rd sards ion", pacing un- 
der'ttjfidge of the Ytlegbuii) of <"5b feet 
elevation, is necessary, with a deep cut of 
JOtlO sards long. t tie west* rn • ml, and an- 
other deep cut of 1 40 yard- at the eastern 
end, --each of these < uts ujieiimg into sl 
' lae-m, of 8*<() yards in length and b4 in 
width. Length of summit level i* 5 mile- 
12^0 Mirds ; lockage of the whole middle 
section is Idl’d feet. 'Pin western s' eiion 
is froth the mouth of ('as>elmanV river to 
Pittsburg, 85 mill’s 248 yard*, « mhracinga 
descent of bid feet ; lot kage on the whole 
canal, JJ2I5 feet. The first estimate of the 
cost was .>*22,275,000, hut it is maintained 
that the cost will not exceed >10,000,000. 
The f . States have authorized a subscrip- 
tion of 1,000,0^0 dollars to the stock of 
the* company. To he constructed by 
the t 'liosapt ake and Ohio canal company. 

( 'ImruT granted by Virginia m 1824, eon- 
tinned by Maryland and congre-s in J825. 
Tolls not to exceed I5^»er cent, dividend. 

Ohio. 'Pin* state of Ohio lias com- 
menced the construction of canals, as 
public works, on a very liberal wale. — 

• Ohio Stain ennui, from Cleveland, on lake 
Fne, to the Ohio, at thq mouth of the 


Scioto ; lockage, feet ; length of the 
main line is 2(K> miles ; feeders, 15 miles ; 
total, II2i miles. Fstimuted expenses, 
#2,801,000. r l’he route is from Portsmouth, 
on the Ohio (where it is 474 leet above 
tide level, and 14 below lake. Frie), up tin* 
valley of the Scioto, to Pikestow r n ; thence 
crossing the river to near Clullicothe; 
thence again crossing the river, it contin- 
ues along the eastern hank to the Rig Roily 
creek, where it receives a leedcr, 10 miles 
long, from the Scioto at Columbus; it 
then passes lip the valley of Walnut creek 
to the I delving and Waliud erefk summit 
between the head waters of those streams 
From the summit it continues down the 
\ alley of Licking creek to Hock) Fork, 
and thence arn**» the valley to the Toma 
ka, and down it to near its junction with 
the Muskingum. From tins point the 
accent commences, and the line passe- up 
the Muskingum valley to \Y bite \\ omen's 
creek: crossing this, g proceed- up tli» • 
vallev of the Tuscarawas Folk, first on the 
western, then on the eastern hank, to a 
point where its two head waters mute 
near the south-west angle of Portage 
count) . This is the centre of Hie Portage 
summit, extending 10 miles. Fiom the 
north of the Portage or \kion .minuet 
(4**0 feet above the Ohio at Port-ni* a ih, 
072 liet above the V,lai»ti‘\ 1(15 abov* 
lake Frie), it jiasso down the ( ’u\ ahoga 
viiiley, first on the v* cst, afterward on tli< 
east w ide of the re er, to within b miles ol 
the mouth at Cleveland, tor winch b mile*, 
the river elcmnel vvuh a towing-path is tn 
hi us rd.- -.Miami rannl , 40 iei I wide at th<‘ 
surlac* , and 4 fi*et m depth, from Cincin- 
nati on the Ohio to the Maumee, near the 
.head of lake Frie, was eommeneed in 
1825. Length of mam hue, 2b5 miles; 
feeders, 25 miles: total, 200 : lockage, ^80 , 
estimated < \peiise, >2,020,057. The en- 
tire line from Cincinnati to Da) ton is 
( I Kil j completed. r rins division embraces 
22 locks; ascent from the Ohio, at low 
water, 108 feet ; length of canal, b5 ; 
feeders, 2; total, » >7 mill’s ; cost, .*7 4b, 852. 
From Dayfon the line is to be extended 
to lake Fru*. Tli{* summit l(*v(4, com- 
mencing 18 miles north of Dayton, ex- 
tends bO miles within a single Jock; and 
this level, together with 75 miles tff the. 
hue* north of* it, Jnust receive all its waters 
from feeders from thcMnd and Miami rivers. 
To aid the state in extending this canal to 
lake Frie, there is assigned by congress, 
of the public lands which the same shall 
pass through, a quantity equal to one half 
of five set lions in width, on each side of* 
the eana), between Dayton and the Mail* 
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nice river, at the mouth of tin; Aiiglnisc, 
the* l T . States miming each alternate flec- 
tion ; provided this extension be com- 
menced within live yeius tioui May, 1828, 
and finished witliin twenty ; the canal to 
be a highway for the IT. States, free from 
toll. 

Virginia and North Carolina . — Appo- 
tniattojr river canals . These canals are 
for the purpose of improving the naviga- 
tion of the C pportfind Lovvoi Appomattox. 
•--Janas river canals. The river is navi- 
gable, tor j'cssel* of 125 tons burthen, In n 
little below Richmond. At the city, there 
an* 12 locks, nvcimming an a seen* of M) 
teet, and connecting the tide water with a 
ofism on Shockoe lull. Fioin this basin 
proceeds a canal, ‘25 feet wide, 3 deep, lot 
2 1 . miles, where it eiinis the "tivaui, at 
3 miles further an* 3 lock**, overeom- 
•ni* ;’ii accent of 31 feet, and a -liorf canal 
Sading to Westham, at the upper end of 
G»eat l i '.*ills.-r-Jtf//ic l v and Jackson i in r 
anal and navigation^ from Richmond ba- 
"iii. b\ canal, up the James river vallev, 
to the head of Maiden Advi Mure'" fills 
Goochland count). Distaiae, 30A mile" ; 
width of canal. 10 li*et , depth, 3.'.; tin- 
>hcd in I >25 ; eoM, £023,205. VJ"n tioni 
:h»* low ci cn<l of Irish fills, or Pinev ed.md, 
by canal, along the margin of James ri\ **j 
n> the month of North limneli, hi Itork- 
Jand eonntv . DMniiee, 7 iijjh ■*. 'fhe trill 
is overcome bv lockage 00 feet: cost, 
$3*1 0,000. — Sin nanduuh canals , tbr the ins 
pioveiia nt of the Shenandoah. The\ arc 
situated neai Port Repuhlic. V fill , 
ol* f)0 feet i" ovcicoinc b\ six short canal*" 
with "tone locks.- - Dismal Swamp canal is 
224 imies in length, K) feet wide and 0A 
deep, pause- lioni Deep creek to JovceV 
creek, at the head of Pasquotank liver, 
connecting the waters of the Chcstpeake^ 
and Albemarle sound; partly hi Viigiiun* 
and partly in North Carolina. This canal 
was finished, upon a circumscribed plan, 
in 1822. Its dimensions Imvo since been 
’ enlarged. Kverv quarter of a mile, the 
canal is w -dened 00 feet, for turn-out sta- 
tions. Tla* locks newly constructed cor- 
respond in dimensions Uitli those of the ‘ 
Chesapeake a u?l Delaware canal; and the 
Old ones ma\ Im* so altered when necessa- 
ry. The summit level is I0A feet above 
the Atlantic^ at tiud-tido, aud is supplied • 
by a feeder of five miles, from lake Druiu- 
* mend. The basin, at Deep creek, is half 
a mile in length, and 15 feet above the 
level of tide water. Tin* North-w cst canal 
connects North-west river (which empties 
into (Currituck sound in North Carolina) 
with the mam canal, requiring a cut of 


0 miles. This canal is 24 feet wide, 
4 feet deep . — Weldon canal is 12 miles in 
length, along the Weldon or Great Falls 
in Roanoke rivtir, in which distance the 
river descends 100 feet . — Danville and 
Dan river canals art# a series of* improve- 
nnents on the upper brandies of Konuokc 
river. Tffo expenditure of the Roanoke 
navigation company, for those purposes, 
lias been about $350,000 . — Cape fear 
.river canals , from New Inlet, at Smith’s 
Hand, at the mouth of* (Cape Fear riv^r. 
up tin* stream to Wilmington, mid thence, 
by a course of look and dam improvements, 
up to the. head thereof, formed |>\ the # 
union of Deep and Haw rivers, below 
IJav vvoodsborough in Chatham* count) : 
distance, 200 miles. These ctinaN, \c„ 
an* for the purpose of improving tin* navi- 
gation of the river. This work is pio*r- 
eiitjng by the stale of North Carolina.— 
Half nr rivet and Catawba rivtr canals , 
from the confluence of the Cnrgnree and 
Wuteree riveis, up tin* consent the jam r. 
as also of the Catawba rivi r, acio"" Noitb 
Carolina. to near the source then of. Dis- 
tance*. bv *he mrr channel impioveiin a* 
and lateral canals together. 275 iiiile*.- 
Stmht , Columbia and Saluaa canals , from 
Columbia, thioiurli the Columbia canal, 
into Broad uver, and llirnut'h the Saluda 
canal, fiom Broad into Saluda (jiver, up 
winch and through Drehr and Lorirk's 
canals, on to tin* Abbeville eonntv line, 
near Cambridge; aNo from Santee nvei, 
bv tin* Santee eaiial,intu ( ’ oojht'' - riv ar.hnd 
down tins nvei to tin* poll of (Charleston. 
Distance, by nuxed nav igation. 150 miles. 
These comprise live canals, with 28 locks, 
overcoming tails of 217 feet. The Santee 
and Cooper's river canal is 22 miles long, 
uniting Santee river to the head of Coop- 
ers river. The ground ri**cs, by an ascent 
of .’{5 leef, to the summit level, bv four 
locks. Tow arils Cooper's riv er,'the dcs<*< nt 
is 08 feet, overcome bv mne locks. The 
locks are 00 let;l long by 10 feet wale. 
The canal is 32 feet wide at top, and 20 tort 
at the bottom; 4 feet deep. Jt was com- 
pleted in 1802, at tin expense of $050, tit i7. 
— Winyaw canal is 10 miles m length. It 
unites* the Santee river Avith Win jaw 
Imy. • 

Kentucky.-- Louisville and Cortland ca- 
nal is about two miles in length, 50 feet 
wide at the bottom, with a lockage of 22 A 
feet. It is not fliHv completed in 1831. 
It | •asses from tin* Ohio, at Louisville, to a 
point of the same below the rapids, near 
Port land. Distauee, by the bend of the riv- 
er, three miles; constructed by the Louis- 
ville and PoriluruJ canal conipahy, which 
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was incorpoiated in The esiiul is 

for the passage of lairge vessels. It com- 
mences from the lower end t*f a basin or 
'e*t»iary. which extends, along the shore 
of the river for the whole length of Louis- 
ville, and is connected with tin 1 river at its 
upper end. From the lower twin of this 
basin, the canal traverses tig; poii.it formed 
by the bend of the river xir the falls, and 
reenter? the river nt Shippiugsporl. Yhe 
bottom is to he 50 feet wide, sunk lour 
1^4 helow the level of the basin at Lewis- 
ville, at tunc of low wutei : the hanks to he 
elevated *2 feel above the login st water 
^nark known 9! Louisville, which makes 
-1‘2 fe *r from tin* bottom of the canal, and 
to be *|op »J as 1 1 hast* to I, r-u far as 
» , ^ the npp< r or earthen portion . 
* .1.1 niiiUii flier** i> a -ohd bed of -tone 
e»r i foundation. tip* whole length of ihe 
« and tins is to he rut perpendicu- 
larly. to the requisite <lep.li, van mg from 
! in feet : n»e •doprnhove winch, to tin* 
1 pol each Dunk, i.- jo be lari d with *'one. 
There ate to be •) lift-lurk*, of 7 fret 
lilr each. and a guard-lock at the lower 
end of the canal. di'n»‘ii*ion-, ISM) irel 
long by 50 feet wide, in the ch uiiIht. Tie' 
l ! . State's have «*untr‘hiHed toward* tins 
iinpojtaut work. 

faurtfia. — Savannah and (fault In t ul- 
na! is Id mile- in length, *£$ feet wide at the 
bottom, and 5 feet in depth, passing fiuiu 
Savannah nvei, commencing at Savannah, 
to tne Oguieln e nvei ; lorkugi . 2P feet: 
eptiniCTle of cost, sbi*J,*J 7 R; lo'-k* to he 
1 > feet wide, SMI long. Tin.- 1- to he con- 
tinued from the Ogatc.hee to tie* \lata- 
uiaha. 

Louisiana. — *Vtw Urbans art'/ Tula 
ruvr canal is a projected and purth e\< - 
ruled nav igation, of 100 miles m Lini'h, 
from a fniuii on the Mississippi. op; u-i!e 
New Oi jeans, to the waters vvlncSi unite 
with the Teche river, at Berwick's Iki\. 
A portion of this canal, from Lafourche 
to Terrebonne, has beeji ( 1 S 3 J) Heath 
completed by individual enterprise. — ('u- 
rotulelct canal I A miles long, IM) feet wide, 
and 4 feet deep, and extends lnmi havou 
S;. John 1o a basin in tie rear of the c»t\ 
of \evv Orleans. Thi* canal is wiihout 
lo«:ks. Through it tlie tide flaws into the 
husiti . — LufiiHfcJiL canal, passes from the 
r*v» r Lafourche, Hi miles below it* efllux 
1 mm the Mississippi. It .is opened from 
tin* right bank inlo a Anal] creek, uniting 
c, iOi lake Vem*t. It is through thise.hau- 
ne , at high water, that boats are taken to 
suid from the lower part of Attiicajms 
mo the Mlxsissipjii, nr from tlie latter 
btreu.U ; navigable only, in tunes of high 
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flood.— r Plouiutnilne catud passes from the 
Mississippi into bayou Plaquemine, at ns 
efflux frohi the Mississippi. The mouth 
of th« Plaqueminc is closed by a raft of 
timber, and the canal (a short cut of about 
400 yards) wiis made across the point, 

■ l »elo w the bayou. It is only navigable 
111 times of high flood. 

In.n, a river in the south of (jcrm;<M a t, 
rises 111 the Gnsous, flows through Tv rid 
and Bavaria, and empties mto the Danube 
at Passau. It is navigable from T« If-: 
Junspruek (ij. v.) is situated on j.lns n\ v t . 

Innvti, Inn vs; certain primun noin*n>, 
or impressions, supposed i>v nianv philos 
opheis to hc v given to the mind of man 
when it fust receives it* being, and to lie 
brought into the world with it. Their ex- 
istence ha* ullbrded ground for much d;s- 
pnte among pliiiosophei*. 

Ixxo. rxr ; the name of thirteen popi *. 
among wliom are tie* following: -In m- 
'•* nt /. saint, a native of Mhano, *,iceeed“d 
\na*!a*i:i- I a.* bi-hop of Rome, m h rj. 
II. w.j*ngi«at favor wirli the empeioj 
llonoim*. and induced him to take 
v«‘ie measure- against the l).*.iaJi-t . Me 
si] ppm ted St. < ‘hrvsosloru :»j. \.|, am i' 
nmmeed the eommuiiion with the La*n 1*1 
eJmrche.-. on account of their treatment 
of that eminent ut.111. 1 11 40 !f, lie wa*.*.*i,l 
to obtain term* of pen* e irmn \l.me, hu' 1 
without sucre**, m con-njuenei of the on- 
position of the pr toii.m ptvfeel Jovm*. 

! (j. v.) Romo ■.* a- taken and pillaged, 10 
410 . while I •.iifweiiT wa* *»ill ui Ravelin,!. 
He eondejiltlt d tie* Pelagian* It* hc|c||c». 
111 a lct'ei to the Miiean churehe-, hu! e\ 
eited lliew opposition l»\ hi* arrogaie l- »jc\ 
lb* deal in 117 ; su a cordi>ig to *ome. m HR.' 
He 1* one ot the most distmum-lied among 
the saint-: h.* dav 1* Jnlv *>. Ih- de- 
cree* 111 the f ’olleetiou of I)|onv*iU- L\i- 
gmu-i and letter- tmost comphde in Sell '» 
nemannV l i unt{f. Rum. Ejti.st. iftaninn) 
prove his /'mi tin the establishment of the 
Roman siipi'auaev ; but part of them am 
eoiisnlered, l»\ mail) critics, spunous. 
/osimus vvu* his successor . — Innocent II; 
a Roman gf pohlo birth, <*lect<»d |>ope, 111 
1 1 DO, by a part of* the cardinals, whi lst the, 
others elected IY*tei of IJIon, who took 
the name o Jhiarhlws. Innocent fled to 
France , whorj, b\ the mediation of* Peter 
of (' lair van he was acknowledged bv 

the council of Kimnpes, by Louis VJ, and, 
soon after, b\ henry II of Fiiigland, also 
by the German king Lothain*, who con- 
ducted him, in 1 KM, to Rome, wlierc ho 
oeeupied the Lateran, whilst Anacletus 
occu|»ied the castle, of Crescent it is, tho 
ehtiivb of St. Peter, and a larg(‘ part of 
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tin- city, Innocent was soon obliged to their widest extern. He conferred Na- 
intirc to Pisa, and* though the emperor re- pies on the widowed empress Constoutia 
metaled bin*, in 1 137, Aiiaele.tus maintain- and her minor son, afterwards the emjn r- 
■*‘d himself until Jus death, inlUK llav- or Frederic Tl, after having abolished all 
in" prevailed ugainst another anti-po]>e, the privileges conceded by Adrian IV, in 
lie held the second oicuinenical council in 1 lob*, assumed tin# guardianship of the 
the Lateran, where nearly 1000 biHliojvs young prince, after the decease of the cm-’ 
condemned Arnold of Brescia and his press, am^frustrated all the machinations 
h<‘ie>y; declared all tiio decrees of Anacle- of Mtirquard to deprive him of his inhei 
ms null, ami excommunicated Roger of itanee. In Germany, Innocent favored 
Sicily, who had supported the latter. But the election of Otho IV against Philip of 
Roger waged war asraitK the pojie, made Suuhiu, crowned him, in 1209, at Rome, 
him prisoner, and obliged Innocent to ac- but; soon became involved in disputes with 
knowledge him as kin" ahxilve him from him, on account of bis violations of the 


excommunication, and invest him and his 
lif irs with Apulia, Calabria and ('aptin. 
Towards the cud of his pontificate, lie put 
France under an interdict, and hail to 
struggle with constant distort Kilters in 
Pome and Tivoli. IJc died in J 143. F ( - 
* festmc II succeeded him. His letters are 
to be found in Bnlu/c, Murtenc and oth- 
ers. — Innocent 111 , J.othaire, count of 
Segni, horn at Viiagni, in lltil, studied 
in Rome, Padua and Bologna. On the 
death of Olestnie III (119s 1 ) cardinal 
John of Salerno declined the prinriticate, 
which had been ottered to him, and pro- 
posed Lothaire, who was mmnimoudy 
elected, at the age of 37. The death of 
the emperor Henry VI, in 1 1 S >7, had 
thrown tin* imperial affairs in Italy into 
die gi cutest coiifiiMon. lynooenl, in the 
vigor of manhood, endowed by nature 
with all the talent* of a ruler, possessed of 
an erudition uneommon at that time, and 
favored by cireu instances, was l>cfter qual- 
ified than any of his piederessors to ele- 
vate the papal power, which he consider- 
ed us the source of all secular power.* By 
his clemency and prudence, he gained over 
the inhabitants of Koine, obliged the- im- 
perial prefect to take the oath of allegi- 
ance to him, and directed ins attention to 
every quarter whcie lie l>c,hc\ed, or p^o- 
tendod to believe, that a papal claim of 
property, or of feudal rights, existed. 
From the imperial seneschal, duke Mar- 
quard of Romagna, he. required homage 
for the Murk of Ancona, and, on his refu- 
sal to comply, took possession of the Mark, 
with the assi^ance of the in habitants, who 
were dissatisfied with the imperial gov- 
ernment, and excommunicated Murquard ; 
obliged flip duke Conrad of Spoleto to 
resign that duchy, and would also have 
taken Ravenna, if the* archbishop had not 
prevented him. He concluded treaties 
with many cities of Tuscany for the mu- 
tual protection of their liberties and those 
of the church. Tims he soon obtained 
possession of ihe ecclesiastical states, in 
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promises which ho had, made to the 
cliurch. lie oxroimnujiicated Philip Au- 
gustus, lpng of France, laid the, kingdom 
under an interdict, in P200, liecauso Philip 
had repudiated his wife, IngeJhurgc, nrd 
obliged the king to submit. He wus still 
more decided in his treatment ‘of Joliu 
(q. v.), king of England, who refused to 
confirm the election of Stephen Langten 
n* archbishop of Canterbury. Innocent 
laid the kingdom under an interdict, and, 
in 1212, formally dc]Kised him, and insti- 
gated the Kng of France to attack Eng- 
land. John was finally obliged to submit, 
resigned his territories to Rome, and re- 
ceived them, as a papal fief, from Inno- 
cent, from whom he was unable lo obtain 
absolution until he had paid large sums of 
money. Almost all Christendom was now 
subject to the pnjic; two crusades were 
undertaken at Ins order, and his influence 
extended even to Constantinople.** Inno- 
cent was one of the greatest ol popes mid 
rulers ; he acted in accordance with the, 
principles laid down in his writings; ho 
enforced purity of morals in the clergy, 
and was himself irreproachable in private 
life ; yet the cruel persecution of the Alhi- 
genses m the south of France, which lie, 
encouraged, though without approving of 
all its* rigors, and the inquisitorial tribunals < 
established by hurt in 119^, from which 
the inquisition itself originated, are stains 
on liis |Mintitieate, hut partially efliiced by a 
consideration of the spirit of* the times 
and the disordered state of the riiristiun 
world. It may be said of his rule, as of 
that of Gregory VII, wlfbtn lie most re- 
sembles, that, in those times, tlie jiower of 
the pope .was salutary, as a bond of union 
'for Euro|ie, in which tin 1 still firmer bond 
of n common civilization and knowledge ' 
did not, as at present, exist His attacks 
on the secular power uri^to be considered 
us die struggle between the ecclesiastical 
and secular power, which was natural mid 
ueeessarv in the dovelopcnient of Euro- 
pean civilization. If he had not subdued 
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the nionarchs, they would have crushed 
the papal power. In 1215, he held a coun- 
cil of more than WOO archbishops, bishops, 
prelates aud ambassadors of European 
princes, by which trunsiibsratitiation in the 
Lord’s supper aud rtiricnlar confession 
were established as dogmas, Frederic 11 
was acknowledged as (Sent iun*ei nperor, 
and the Franciscan and Dominican orders 
were confirmed. Innocent died soon af- 


sorves, that the extreme, predominance of 
any grCut Catholic sovereign is injurious 
to the interests of the papacy, and men- 
tions the similar conduct of Sixtus V, an- 
other able pope, in relation to l’hilip 11 of 
Spain and queen Elizabeth of Euglund. 
Innocent died August 12, JtWfl, at the ago 
ol78, leaving Miind him the diameter of 
an able and economical ponlillj and of an 
honest and moral man. llad he not died. 


ter, on the* ldth of July, 121 fi. Some of 
his works on legal anil theological subjects 
wfi-e published in Cologne, 1575, iiilio. 
The best edition of lus letters, irtijmrtaut 
for the history of the time (11 hooks), is 
that Of Balii7e (Paris, 1(>S2). The SI aba f 
Mater mid Jeni Sitnclc Spirit us* and other 
sacred hymns, are said to lmve been writ- 
ten bv him. llonoriuslll succeeded him. 
— Innocent XI (Benedict Odesealrlii) was 
born at Como,' in 1G II , served, in liis jnuth, 
ns a soldier, in Germany and Poland, took 
orders, at a later jieriod, and rose throiurh 
many important posts, until lie was elect- 
ed pope in ltwtl, on the death of ('lenient 
X. He was eminent for lus probity and 
austerity ; he zealously opposed nepotism 
(q. \ .) and simony, r« strained luxury and 
excess, ynd cyen prohibited women from 
learniug music. Though hostile u» the 
Jesuits whose doctrine of proUihilitie- lie 
publicly disappioved, and attacked t>5 of 
i heir opinion-' m the decree Super tprihus- 
dam aria mat. muraUhus, yet lie yva- obliged 
m condemn .Molinys and the (Kuctists. 


an open nipt u re with France might liaye. 
ensued. Alexander VIII succeeded him.' 

lws of CorBT. The collets ru me 
English professors and students of com- 
mon law are called inns, the old Engli-u 
y\ord for the lioiises of noblemen, bishop-, 
and others of extraordinary note, being of 
the same signification as the French hub L 
It is not possible to determine pierisrl) the 
antiquity of tin* A-tahhsbmcnt of inns of 
court. The ivccived opinion is, tliat so- 
cieties of lawyers, which, before tin* con- 
quest, held their chief abodes for study m 
ceclcsja^tieal houses, begun to he colleen d 
into permanent residence*, soon aftci the 
conn of common pleas y\as diivctcd tube 
held in a fixed place, — a stipulation w Inch 
occurs in the gieat charter-* both of King 
John and Henry 111. In these honsi *e\- 
crci-is were performed, lectmes lead, an.! 
dcgices conferred; tliar of barristers, oj, 
as rlu*\ wen* iirst styled, oppnnhns (fmm 
apprnmn , to lcprn), answering to bade - 
lors; that of sergeants (sirrienUs ad t(pnn) 
to doctors. The inns of court w ere much 


He delfTimncd to abolish the pri\ili > <zt l d 
quarters (the gioundlbra consjiierahh* dis- 
tance around the palace- of certain uinha— 
sailors in Rome, winch wa* Considered as 
foreign territory, in whiclf criminals were 
out of reach of the authorities); Imt Loui- 
XIV, the vainest of monarch-, would nor 
, jield to so justu claim, occupied A\igpu?i, 
and imprisoned the papa! nuinno in 
France ; m consequence of v\ liich tile au- 
thority, and particularly the acknowledg- 
ment of the infallibility of the pope, te- 
rcived a seven 1 blow, by t lit* IV Propose - 
Hones Cleri. Gal li rani, in 1(^2. (See Infal- 
libility, aud Gallkan Church.) Then* dis- 
pute* were highly luvoruhl" to tlie English 
resolution, as it induced the pope, in I ( >H! I, 
io unite with tint allies against panics JJ, 
in order (o lower tin; influence of Louis 
XIV. His conduct in this reflect ha- lad 
many Catholics to assert that he sacrificed 


e< lebr.itod lie the magnificence of thin 
re\ els. The last of these took place m 
17IM. i;i the Inner Temple, hi honor of >L. 
Talbi.4, when he look leave of that house, 
of which he was a bencher, on hay mg the 
great seal icTivcred to him. Fort ohmic, 
lord chancellor of England in the reign of 
Henry VI, says, in his treatise* Ih Laudi- 
bus I^iTum . inisf i c, that, in Ills time, tie re 
yy ere about 20(H) students in the inns of 
court and chancery, all of whom were 
gentlemen horn. In the reign of queen 
Eli/alx-tb, Mr Edward Coke did not reck- 
on ahoy e a thousand students, aud tin; 
number at present is , very considerably 
Jes-. The inns of court are governed by 
masters, principals, lienclicrs, stewards and 
other ntliccrs, and have public. Jialls for 
cvrci-c-, readings, Ate,., which the* stu- 
dents an* obliged to attend and peril Am 
fur a certain number of years, before they 


the Catholic, religion logins personal re- 
sentment ; and it was pointedly said, that 
“to put an end to the troubles of Europe, 
it was only nmssary for James 11 to be- 
come a Protestant, and the; pope a Catho- 
lic.” Bay 1**, however, judiciously oil- 



can lie admitted to jilcad atlhelmr. These 
societies have not any judicial authority 
over their members ; but, instead of this, 
they haxe certain orders among them- 
selves, which have, by consent, the force 
of law-. For light offences, persons tire 
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only excommonedr or P l,t out °** rnm_ 

inotiH ; for greater, they lose their chnin- 
, tiers, ami are expelled the college ; and, 
when once expelled from one society, they 
are never received into any of the others. 
The gentlemen in these societies may ho 
divided into benchers, (niter barristers, in- 
ner barristers mid students. The four prin- 
■ ripul inns of court ure the Inner Temple 
and Middle; Temple (formerly the dwelling 
of the knights Templars, and purchased 
# by some professors of the common law, 
more than three centuries since) ; Lincoln’s 
inn andVlray’s Inn (anciently belonging 
to the earls of Lincoln and (iray). 'fhe 
other inns are the two Sergeants' Inns. — 
Inna of Chancery were probably so calk'd 
Ih cause anciently inhabited hy such clerks 
*iv oliieily studied the forming of writs, 
which regularly belonged to the eursitors, 
who are officers of chancery. These are 
Thane’s Inn, the New Inn, Svruond’s Inn, 
< ’lenient’s Inn, Clifford’s Inti (former]) the 
mansion of lord Clifford), Staple's Inn 
'which belonged to the merchants of the 
staple). Lion’s Inn (ancient!) a common 
lull, with the sign of the lion), EurnivalV 
Inn, and BcrnurdVlnn. These were for- 
jneil) pieparatory colleges for younger 
students, and many were entered here be- 
*oie they were admitted into the inns of 
Mini: now the) are mostly taken up by 
./torr.eys, solicitors, \c. Vt the present 
day. previously to being < ailed t<» tie* bar, 
i: is necessary to be admitti'd a member of 
one of the inns of court. The regulations 
of Lincoln’s Inn, to which those of the 
other inns hear a strong resemblance, are 
'done given in the following account: — 
'flic applicant for admission need not ho 
;.*vsen1, but the application may he made 
. ’itougli the medium of a third person ; 
*ue applicant must lie recommended to the 
society by one of its members, or by two 
housekeepers, who are required to certify 
that they know the applicant to be a prop- 
el person for admission. A bond mustal- 
*■•0 he entered into by the applicant himself 
and the recommending member, or house- 
keepers, in the sum of £100, conditioned 
for the due payment of his foes to the so- 
ciety. 1 he Jees are generally more than 
£ti and less than £8 a year ; the expense 
of admission, in the year 1827, amounted 
tq CM I(k Before the student com- 
mences keeping his terms for the English 
law, lie must deposit with the society tho 
sum of Cl 00, which is returned, without 
interest, if the student dies, or quits the 
society, or is called to the bar. No deposit 
is required from those who can produce 
a certificate of having kept two years’ terms 


in the universities of Oxford, Cambridge^ 
or Dublin, or of being of the faculty of ' 
advocates in Scotland, nor from those wild 
are admitted merely for the purpose of 
being called toMie Irish bar. Persons re- 
moving from one inn to another are allow- 
ed the terms W'hicn they have kept in their 
original j^nns. A term is kept by the stu- 
dent being present at five dinners during 
the term ; three dinners suffice for three 
quarters of a term; one dinner, during the 
grand week, for half a term. The stu- 
<l<4it must keep 12 terms (GO dinners) be- 
fore he cau he called to the bar, and his 
name must have been five years on -the 
hooks, unless lie produces a certificate #f 
having taken the degree of master of arts, 
or bachelor of law’, at Oxford, Cambridge, 
or Diihuti, in which case three years will 
suffice, lie must also have gone nine 
times through a certain ‘ceremony, which 
is called performing an exercise.. Exercises 
are performed thus Tin* student is fur- 
nished, hv the steward of the society, with 
a piece of pajier, on which is supported to 
be written an argument on some point of 
law, hut, owing to the negligence of suc- 
cessive i «.p)ists, the writing now consists 
of a piece of It gal jargon wholly unintci 
ligihlc. When, aller dinner, grace has 
been said, the student advances to the bin - 
nsierV table, and commences reading from 
this paper ; upon which one of the senior 
barristers present makes him a slight bow, 
take-, the paper from lum, and tells him 
that it fa quite sufficient. Students intend- 
ed for the Irish bar keep eight Tfrms in 
England, and the remainder in Ireland. 
When the 12 terms have been kept, and 
the nine exercises performed, the student 
may petition the benchers to call him to the 
bar. Except under ver) peculiar circum- 
stances, the petition is granted, as a matter 
of course. After dinner, on the day ap- 
pointed for the call, the student is required 
to take certain oaths. He then retires vv ith 
the benchers to the council chamber, 
which adjoins the hall, to sign the register 
of his call. There are certain oaths to be 
taken in ihe courts of Westminster halt. 
These should he taken within six months 
after the call. No attorney, solicitor, clerk 
in chancery or the exchequer, unless he 
has disc (fn tinned practice for two years in 
such branches of his profession, and no 
person who is in deacon’s orders, or under 
21 )ears of age, can l»e called. The ex- 
pense of being Palled is between £90 and 
£100. The three yeans, during which a 
student is keeping terms, are spent by lum 
in the chambers of a conveyancer, tin 
equity draftsman, or a special pleader. 
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I.wsprcck, Insprit k, Ivn-brt t ck, or 
Ix$urcg<; ; the capital of Tyrol, on the Inn, 
over which there is e bridge; lat. 47° !<»' 
18" X . ; Ion. 1 1° 23' 53" E. The city , 1754 
feet above the level of the Va, lui> consid- 
erable suburbs, some churches, 10,200 

inhabitants, und 574 houses*. it contains 
,i university, and n genual seminary for 
Tyrol -connected with it, and manufacto- 
ries of several kinds, 'flic works of art 
in one of the churches, particularly the 
statues in bronze of tie* members of the 
liOKse of llapslmrg, are celebrated. Aot 
far from limspruck is the cast!** of \in- 
bras. (q. v.) ImispriK k is the seat of the 
Austrian provincial government for Tyrol, 
and of the assembly of the estates estab- 
lished in (rice ,'ludrifi.) 

Ivxrr.Mio. In an action lor a written 
or Jor verbal slander, if the offensive 
words are not in theiii**M\es sufficiently 
intelligible, or if, without explanation, their 
slanderous teudt^iey does not appear, it is 
usual for the plaintiff in lie- declaration, 
which is the written statement of hi* com- 
plaint^) insert parenthetically into Hie body 
of the. liliel tie* necessary explanation ; a**, 
for instance — He (meaning the plaiutitf) in 
forsworn (meaning that he had perjured 
himself in prosecuting the snd defendant). 
These eomments have the Latin name in- 
nuendo^ signify imr ni'finittz. because inn m n- 
tio, ill former times, vva* always used instead 
of the word meaning , in then* explanation". 
The general rule with regard to innuen- 
does it that th< y nmM be merely explanato- 
ry, inn vlrlu eing no new matter, but only re- 
fTringt<i&oriietliingpre\]«mslv mentioned. 

[mi, daughter of ('adonis and llarmo- 
ma, second wife of Athama*, king of 
Thelies, drew upon herself the aifger of 
Juno by nursing the y oung Bacchus, the 
son of her sister, Kernel**. In onh r to in- 
vorlier own rlnldren, she, projected the 
murder of her step-childim, Pi in xu- and 
Hello. Doing warned by their mother, 
Nepliele, who appeared to them m a 
i J ream, they saved themselves by flight. 
Juno was still more highly incensed against 
I no by this attempt ; she made Athamas, 
tiie husband of Ino, mad, and, in he* fren- 
zy, he dashed hisjddes! son by Inn. Lear- 
cluis, against a rock, ino fled with her 
youngest son, Melieerla. and threw hei- 
H*lf with him into the sea. The body of 
the boy was earned by a dolphin to the 
shore, where king Sisyphus caused it to 
be buried, ami instituted hi honor of 
him the well-known Isthmian games 
(q. v.), as Ino and Meheerta were made 
sea-deities, at the grayer of Venus. Ino 
was worshipped under the name of Leu- 
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cothca. According to another arcoiufr, the 
body of Melieerla was ak first left uubu- 
ried, and caused a dreadful fiestilcnce, 
whereupon the oracle, being consulted, or- 
dered that the body should be buried with 
tin* usual rites, and that games should he 
instituted in honor of Melieerta. 

Inoculation. (See Small Por„ and 
Vaccination.) 

I\ PalcO (/to?.); au expression alluding 
to a Mage performance. Oratorios were 
originally performed in Italy on a Mage 
creeled iu the ehureh ; that is, in nalco. 

In Poxtificvi.ibus ( Latin , in the full 
d lev* of a priest ); frecpn'iitly upplied,iu sport, 
to n person in full dress on any occasion. 

Ln^i i*itio>. The immediate cause of 
the erection of tin* tribunals of faith, was 
the sect of the Albigenses, the persecution 
of whom, hi flic Pith and 13th centuries, 
made the south of Prance a scene of 
blood. (See •'llbignutcs.) Tin* project of 
extirpating tin* rebellious mcmlxTS of lie* 
chiiivb, and of extending the papal puwri 
at i lu* cx|K*nse of the bishops, by means' 
of the inquisition, was conceived by pope 
Innocent HI (who ascended tin* paps: 
chair in HUS), and was rompleled by in; 
ii i (mediate successors. This tribunal, cull 
<*d tin 1 holy inquisition or tlie holy ujjire 
(. sanctum ojKcium ), was under tin* uninedi 
ate dmriion of the papal » hair; it wie I-) 
seek • ait heretics and adherents of lal-c 
doctrines, and t'o pronounce its dreadfu. 
sentence against ihcir forliun*. their lion 
or ami their live*, without appeal. The 
process of this tribunal differed entirely 
In »m that of the ciul courts. 4 'flu* in- 
former was not only concealed, hut rc- 
wenled by the inquisition. The accused 
was nbligisi to In* his own accuser; sus- 
pected persons were secretly seized and 
thrown into prison. No belter instrument* 
could la* found lor inquisitors, than tic 1 
mendicant ordeis of monks, partin i la rly r 
tin* Frunciscuiisand Dominicans, w hum the 
pope employed to destroy tin* heretics, umf 
inquire into the conduct ofbishops. Pope 
Uregory IX, in 1233, completed tin* de- 
sign ofhisprodcc* ssors,nnd,asthey had suc- 
ceeded in giving these inquisitorial monks, 
who were wholly dependent »on the pope, 
an unlimited power, and in rendering the 
interference of the temporal magistrates 
only nomiiml, the inquisition was suceo»- 
sively introduced into several parts of Ita- 
ly, and into some procures of France ; 
its power in the, latter country being more 
limited than in the former. The trihunulsnf 
faith w'crc admitted into Spain in the mid- 
dle of the 13th century, hut a firm opposi- 
tion w'as made to them, particularly in Oils- 
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tile and Leon, and the bishop thorn main- 
tained their exclusive jurisdiction in spirit- 
ual matters. But a change afterwards 
took place ; and while, in other countries 
of Europe, the inquisition could neWr ob- 
tain a firm footing, but in some fell entire- 
ly into disuse, as in France, and in oth- 
ers, as in Veniee, was closely watched b|y 
the civil ]K»wer, on institution irrew up 
in Spaid. tuwanls the end of the ]5th 
century, wliieli was the most remarkable 
•of all the inquisitorial courts of the mid- 
dle ages^ind differed mueh from the rest 
•n its objects and organization. Ferdinand 
of Arnignn, and Isabella of Castile, having 
united their power, made many efforts to 
freak the strengtli of the nobles, and to 
i+'iidei the roval authority absolute. The 
inquisition was used as a means of effect- 
ing their plans. Then* were three relig- 
ious parties m Spain, Christians, Jews mid 
Mohammedans. The Moors still inain- 
"'iined possession of the last remnant of 
• heir empire, the kingdom of (irenada, 
which was, however, already threatened 
i v the arms of Ferdimuid and Isabella. 
The Jew had their synagogues, and form- 
'*.1 a dHiuct class m the pi meipal cities of 
Spam. Commerce was principally m 
slieir hand**: they were the lessees of the 
king and the nobler, and suffered no op- 
pression, being subject only to a moderate 
-•apitmion tax, which they had been 
. obliged to pay to the clergy sipce the year 
1U02. The riches which they had amaz- 
ed hv their industry, exposed them to 
great enrv and hatred, which was nour- 
ished by the ignorant priests. The ser- 
mons of a fanatical monk, Fernando 
Martinez Nunez, wlu> preached the per- 
secution of the Jew’s as a good work, wa< 
Itio principal cause of the popular tumults 
ui many <*itio«=, m KU>1 ami b‘fi^, in which 
thi" unhappy people was plundered, lob- 
bed and murdered. Maqy Jews vuhinit- 
7*d to baptism, to save their lives, mid the 
descendants of these, unfortunate men 
were, for about 100 years, the first \ietirns 
**f inquisitorial z**al. In 1177, when sev- 
eral turbulent nobles lmd been reduced in 
the southern part of Spain, queen Isahcl- 
. In went to Seville w ith the cardinal Pedro 
Conzalez do Mendoza: there this prelate, 
as archbishop of Seville, made the first at- 
tempt to introduce the inquisition. At 
Ins command, punishments were publicly 
and privately inflicted, and it was discov- 
ered, among other things, that many citi- 
zens of Seville, of Jewish origin, follow- 
. od, in private, the manners and customs 
cf their futhers. The cardinal charged 
« 'jut* of the clergy privately to enlighten 


the faith of these people, and to make the 
hypocrites true sons of the church. These 
teachers brqpght back many to the faith ; 
hut many, who persevered in their opposi- 
tion to the doctrines Of the church, wen* 
condemned and punished. After this 
prelude, the design was disclosed of ex- 
tending ^he * inquisition over the whole 
country ; and Mendoza laid the project 
before the sovereigns Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. They approved of an institution, 
w lgeh, at the same time, suited the jierse- 
cuting spirit of the age, and could be used 
as a powerful engine of state. The de- 
sign was, by means of this institution, 
which was to be entirely dependent on 
the court, to oppress those w’lio were, ei- 
ther secretly or openly, Jews or Moham- 
medans (and many Christian nobles be- 
longed to the party of the Mohammedans, 
the stranding allies of malcontents), to en- 
rich the royal treasury, to which the prop- 
erty of the condemned was confiscated, 
and to limit the power of the nobles, ami 
even of the clergy’. In the assembly of tie- 
estates, held at Toledo, 1480, the erection 
of the new tribunal was urged by the car- 
dinal. After the superior branches of ml 
ministration — the supreme council of Oa- 
tile, the council of state, the board of fi- 
nance, and the council of Arrngon — had 
been confirmed by the estates, the cardi- 
nal declared that it was necessary to es- 
tablish a permanent tribunal, to lake cog- 
nizance of matters of faith, and adminis- 
ter the ecclesiastical police. In apfte of 
all opposition, it was determined to «*stal«- 
lish a tribunal, under the name of the gen 
end inquisition (general inqumcion sirpr*- 
war), aryl the* new court was soon openeo 
in Set ine ( 1 181 ). Thomas de Torquem.i 
da, prior of the Dominican convent at Se- 
govia, and father-confessor to the cardinal 
Mendoza, had already been appointed by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, the first grand in- 
quisitor, in 1478. He had 200 familiars 
and a guard of 50 horsemen, hut he lived, 
in continual fear of poison. The Domin- 
ican monastery at Seville soon beeanv 
insufficient to contain the numerous pris- 
oners, and the king removed the court to 
the castle in the suburb of Triana. At 
the first onto daft (act of faith), seven 
apostate Christians were burnt, and the 
number of penitents was much grentei. 
Spanish writers relate, that above I7,00n 
gave themselves# up to the inquisition, 
more than 2000 were condemned to the 
flames the first year, and great numlieis 
fled to the neighboring countries. Many 
Jews escaped into Portugal, Africa and 
other places. The pope, however, had 
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opposed the establishment of th»' Spanish 
inquisition, as the conversion of an eerie-, 
nustical into a secular tribuna 1 . Soon af- 
ter the appointment of the new inquisitor, 
he hail directed the archbishop of Toledo, a 
warm enemy of Mendoza, to hold u solemn 
courlu\era teacher in Salamanca, who 
was charged with heretical qpinmns, and 
the inquisitor-general was Repeatedly sum- 
moned to Rome. Torqueinada, howeter, 
did not obey tilt 1 summons, hut sent a 
frio/id to defend liis eaine. The contest 
lietvveen the pope and the Spanish court, 
was carried on with heal, until 14$), when 
5jL\tus TV was obliged to v ield, and ac- 
knowledge Torqueinada as inqmsitor- 
genc*Ril of Tactile and Leon. Ho was al- 
so authorized, by the pupa! hull, to estab- 
lish infeiior courts at pleasure, to remove 
those judge* who had been appointed by, 
tile pope, and to regulate the iiiaunerof pro- 
ceeding m inquiries respecting matters’ of 
faith ueeordiug to the new plan. \ later 
tmll subjected Arragon, Valeneia and Sin- 
h, the hereditary dommions of Ferdi- 
imnd, to the inqui'jtni-g'nrial of ('a*1ile; 
and thus the inquisition vva* the liiM n i- 
hunal whose jurisdietmn extended over 
the two Spanish k mu* loin* of ('aside and 
Arragon ; die AnwgonoM* e*tat*s, at their 
session at Tarragona, in 1 1" l, being oblig- 
ed to swear to protect the inquisition. 
The introduetion of the new tidmnal was 
attended with rising' and opposition in 
many’ place.*, excited by the cruelty of the 
inquisioirs, and eneoiiRiged, perhaps by 
the jealousy of the bishops; several pla- 
ces, particularly Sara»o*«a, retired admis- 
sion to the inquisitors, main of whom 
lo*t their lnes; hut the, people wif oblig- 
ed to yield m the coulest, and the 
l>ecajiie tile absolute fudges in matters of 
faith ; the honor, the property and die life 
of every subject \\u* in thei: hands. 
They named die grand inquisitor, and by 
them, or under their immediate inihicnee, 
were his assessors appointed, even the 
secular ones, two of whom weie of the 
supreme council of Castile, laymen being 
permitted to hold the office.. Tlustiibu- 
nal was thus wholly dejiendent oil the 
court, and became a powerliil instruiuent 
fi>i establishing the arbitrary power of the 
king ori the ruins of the national freedom; 
for putting down the clergy, who laid 
previously acknowledged only the juris- 
diction of tlie Roman set* ; for oppi essing 
the 1 h»M nobles, <and taking away the priv- 
ileges of the estates. The property of 
those who were condemned, fell to the 
king; and, although it had lieen grunted 
to the inquisition, it wa» still at Ins dispo- 


Mtion. Ferdinand and Isabella, indeed, 
devoted a purl of this property to found 
convents and hospitals ; but the church, 
notwithstanding, lost many posscMsious by 
means of the inquisition; and an ordi- 
nance, drawn by Torqueinada (1487), 
proves that it wus a source of revenue to 
the king, supplying the treasury, which 
was exhausted by the war: the inquisito- 
rial chest was, indeed, at tliat rime, drain- 
ed bv so many royal drafts, that the offi- 
cer could not obtain their salaries. The 
fust ordinance, by Torqueinada/ dedicat- 
ing the frihutml to die service of God and 
then* majesties, hears date 1484. Among 
other articles ure the following, showing 
the political ini|mrtancc of the iiLStitution 
In every community, the grand inquisitoi 
shall lix a period, from 30 to 40 days, 
within which time, heretics, :uid those 
who have relapsed from the faith, shall 
deliver themselves up To the inquisition, 
J Violent her* ‘ties and apostates, although 
pardoned, could hold no public, office ; 
th»*y could not become lessees, lawyers, 
phv sieians, apothecaries or grocers; they 
could not wear gold, silver or pr»cioii* 
stones, or ride, or carry arms, during tin u 
wliole life, under penalty of being declai- 
ed guilty of a relapse into heresy ; and 
they were, obliged to give up a part nt 
their piopcity for tin’ support of the w,u 
against die Moors. Those who did nor, 
surrender them -elves within the time fix- 
ed. were dep:ived of their properly irrev 
oeably. Tht‘ absent also, and those who 
Jmd bei u long dead, could he eondennied, 
pro* idl'd tlieie was sufficient evidence 
against them. The bone* of those wli. ■ 
were condemned after death, were dtia 
up, and the property which they hud left 
revert'd to the king. Torqueitmdu died 
in I41K), and wes buried in the Dominican 
convent at Avila, vvliieli bad been built 
with the property taken from heretics, and 
u;i- a iiioniliiieiit of his cruel zeal, lb; 
had resigned his* office two y cars before, 
being atftieled with the gout. According 
to another account, Torqueinada did not 
retire so quietly from the stage. It is said 
that, suspecting that Ferdinand and Jsa- 
bella, whom the vvan> with flic Moors had 
involved in great jiceimiurv embarrass- 
ments, would Ik* moved, by t lie great sinus 
which were offered them, to. limit the 
privileges of the inquisition, and disturb- 
ed by this apprehension, lie went to the 
royal palace, with a crucifix under his 
mantle. “I know your thoughts,” said lie 
boldly to tile sovereigns; u behold the 
form of the crucifii d one, whom the god 
less Judas sold to bis enemies for 30 
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pieces of silvei*. If you apprbvivthc act, yet 
sell him dearer. * I here lay down my office, 
and am free from all responsibility ; but 
you shall give an account to Ood.” He 
then laid down the cross, and left the jial- 
aco. At first, the jurisdiction of the in- 
quisition was not accurately defined but 
it received a more regular organization by 
the ordinance of 1484, establishing brandi- 
es in the. different provinces of Spain, un- 
der the direction of the inquisitor-general. 

• In later times, the supreme tribunal was at 
Madrirljy The inquisitor-general presided. 
Of the six or seven counsellors, whom he 
appointed on the nomination of tin* king, 
one, according to an otdinancc of Philip 
III, must be a Dominican, lie hail a fis- 
cal, two secretaries, a receiver, two rela- 
tors, and several ojfiriul.% as they were call- 
ed, who were appointed by the grand in- 
quisitor, m concurrence with flic king, 
'flu* inquisitorial council a^cmblcd every 
day, except on holydays, in the royal 
palace ; on the last ihr*e days of the 
week, two members of the council i»f 
Castile were present at the meeting. It 
was the duty of Mime of the officers 
( ratification's) to explain whether any act 
or opinion was contrary to the doctrines* of 
the* church : others were lawyer-*, who 
merely had a delihcraii\e voice. 'fhc 
sentence of the inquisition was defimme. 
It was the duty of the fiscal to examine 
the witnesses, to give information of crim- 
inals, to demand their apprehension, and 
10 accuse them when *eized.* H» was 
present at the examination of the witness- 
es, at the torture, and at the meeting of 
the judges, where the vote.* were taken. 
It was the duty of the registers, besides 
the ffepuidtiou of the necessary papers, 

* to observe the accuser, the witnesses and 
the accused, dunug their legal examina- 
tion, and to watch closely the slightest 
motion by which their footings inigul be- 
tray themselves. The officials were per- 
sons sent by the court to arrest the accus- 

■ ed. A sfcucstrarlor , who was obliged to 
give sureties to tin* otfi(*e, kept an account 

1 of the confiscated property. The receiv- 
er look the money which came from the 
stile of sequestered property, and puid the 
salaries and drafts on the treasury. It is 
computed, that there, were in Spain above 
‘3(1000 officers of the inquisition, called 
familiars who served ns spies and in- 
formers. These places* were sought even 
by [icrsons of rank, on account of the 
great pri\ ileges connected w ith them. As 
soon as an accuser appeared, and the fiscal 
hnd called upon the court to exercise their 
authority, an order was issued seize the 
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acciised. In an ordinance of 1 732, it W'as 
made' the duty of all believers, to inform 
the inquisition if they knew any one, liv- 
ing or dead, present or absent, who had 
wandered from the faith, w r ho did observe 
or had observed th# law of Moses, or even 
spoken favorably of it ; if they knew any 
one, wlj# followed or had followed the 
doctrines of Luther ; any one who had 
concluded an alliance with the devil, ei- 
ther expressly or virtually ; any one w ho 
jHysesscd any heretical l>ook,or the Koran, 
or the Bible in the Spanish tongue ; or, in 
fine, if they knew' any one who had har- 
bored, received or favored heretics. If tie; 
accused did not appear at the third suifl- 
inona, he was excommunicated. From 
the moment that the prisoner was in the 
power of the court, he was cut off from tin; 
world. The prisons, called holy houses 
(rasas smitas), consisted of vaulted apart- 
ments, earl i divided into several squitr* 
cells which were about 10 feet high, and 
Stood in two rows, one over the other. 
In tin* upper cells, a dim ray of light 
tell through a grate : the lower were 
smulWaud darker. Each dungeon had tw n 
doors. r l lie inner, which was bound with 
iron, Imd a grate through winch food was 
introduced for the prisoner. The otlici 
door was opened, eaily in the morning, to 
air the relb The prisoner was allowed 
no vwts from Ins friends or relations ; no 
hook of devotion was given him; he was 
compelled to *it motionless and silent in 
his dark cell, and, if his feeling •fyund 
vent in a tone of complaint, or even in a 
pious hymn, the e\ er- watchful keeper 
warned him to be silent. Only one 1 cap 
live w’|s usually placed in each cell, un- 
less for the purpose of making discove- 
ries. At the first hearing, the accused 
was called upon to confers his guilt. If 
he confined the crime of which la; wan 
accused, lie pronounced his own sentence, 
ami hi* property was confiscated. If la; 
declared himself innocent, contrary to the 
testimony of the witnesses, lie was threat- 
ened ^vjtli torture. The advocate who 
wat appointed to defend him, could not 
speak to him, except in the presence of the 
inquisitor^. The accused was not confront- 
ed with \Jie accuser nor the 4 witnesses be- 
fore the court, neither wen; they mail* 4 
known to him ; and he was often subject- 
ed to the torture (q. v.), to extort p confes- 
sion or tp exidui ^circumstances which had 
nut l>een fully explained by the witnesses. 
Those w ho escapetl death by repentance 
and confessions, were obliged to abjun; 

. their errors, and to swear to submit to ail 
the [Kims nnil penalties, wlAcli the court 
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ordered. Imprisonment, often for life, 
scourging, and the loss of property, were the 
punishments to which the penitent w as sul>- 
jected. lie was made intiyiious' as well ns 
his children and grand-children. Wear- 
ing the san-benito (tip 1 blessed tost of 
penitence, a sort of coarse, yellow tunic, 
with a cross on the 1 breast and Kick, ami 
painted over with devil*) wa§ a common 


power over them, and that the xiclirns 
were abandoned [reJaxados) to the secular 
arm. A civil officer, “ who was affection- 
ately charged to treat them kindl} ami 
mercifully,” now received the condemned, 
hound them with chains, ami Jed them to 
the place , of execution. The} wen 1 then 
asked in what faith they would di«*. 
Those who answered the Catholic, were 


method of punishment An accused per- 
son, who was fortunate enough to escape 
before the officers of the inquisit ion coy Id 
seize him, was treated as an obstinate her- 
etic. Summonses were posted up in all the 
public places, calling on him to appeal. 
If he did not do this within a certain 


first strangled ; the rest wen 1 burnt alive. 
The autos da ft were spectacles to which 
the people thronged its eager!} as to the 
celebration of a \ietory. Even tjr.e kings 
consult ‘ml it a meritorious act to he pres 
«*nt, with their courts, and to witness the 
agonies of the victims. In this niamu * 


time, and if the evidence of the witnesses 
pnned die charge's, he was delivered over 
to the secular power, and burnt in effigy. 
Persons who had Uvn dead inorethau 10 
year*. were condemned, and, though their 
children retained possession of the prop- 
erfv the\ tiad inherited, \et tho\ weio 


tiid the inquisition proceed, in the times 
of its most dreadful activity. The 1 Spar* 
mrds found their personal freedom s*» 
much restrained, even m the earl} period 
of the existence of this oilier, that one o‘* 
the prineipal requests of the distffcctcd, 
in the reign of Charles I, was, that th'* 


dishonored, and rendered iitcapahle of 
holding any public office. When sen- 
tence of death was pronounced agaiirt 
the accused, the holy auto da ft was 01 dri- 
ed. This usually took place on Sunday, 
between Trinity Sunday and \dvent. It 
d-iy-break, the solemn sound of the great 
bell of the cathedral called the faithful io 
the dreadful spectacle. Men of high rank 
pressed forward to offer their sen ices m 
m*eompaii}mg the condemned, and gran- 
dees were often seen acting ;ls familiars 


king should compel the inquisition to act 
according to the principles of justice, lint 
the important influence which tin* eour 
had, in the course of the tiHlowing eentu 
n, both on the state and on the moi.u 
ehaiaeler of die Spaniards, could not, a* 
ihat time, haw I wen anticipated. Th,- 
tiobl" ami lugh-spuitcd people were mnr 
debased h\ thedeik power of the inquis,- 
tion than h} any other instrument of mh> 
tran government, and the stagnation of 
intellectual action, winch followed the 


to the inquisition. The condemned ap- 
peari'd barefooted, clothed hi the dreadlul 
itan-bf w/7o, witli a conical cap (ntraza) on 
their heads. The Dominicans, with die 
banner of the inquisition, led the w.i}. 
Then came the penitents, who weft 1 to he 
punished by lines, A,<\. and aftei the 
cross, w;hich was horm* heliind the pom- 
tents, walked the unfortunate wicichcs 
who were condemned to death. The 
effigies of those who had fled, and the 
bones of the dead who had been condemn- 
ed, appeared in black coffins, painted out 
with flames and hellish forms; and the 
dreadful procession was closed by monks' 
and priests. ft proceeded through the 
pimnpal streets of the ejt} to the rjmrrli, 
where a sermon was preached^ and the 
■enteuce, was (hen pronounced. The 
comicted stood, during this art, before a 
crucifix, with an extinguished taper in 
their hamK As * 4 the elgireh never pol- 
lutes herself with blood,” a servant of the 
inquisition, when this ceremony w p ns fin- 

f d, gave each* of those who had been 
eneed a hlow r with the hand, to signif} 
li e inquisition had no longer am 


discovery of Am-uioa. concurred, uitn 
other fatal causes, to diminish the indiisti} 
of the p *oph\ to weaken the powet of tie 1 
stare, and tii proton*. for a long time, any 
pi egress ;c, higher deg ices of moral and 
intellectual improvement. In morcQnod 
i*rn times, pi hen the spirit of perseciitioi 
wn> restrained in almost all other coun- 
tries of Europe, the original organization 
ol the inquisition was hut little 1 ehunged . 
still the dread of tins dark court gradual!} ' 
diminished. The horrible spectacle of an 
auto da ft was seldom witnessed ilurin*; 
tin 1 last century, and the punislmients of 
the imjuisitioti were confined, in a cousin 
era hie dcgicc, to those men who had b»-- 
come obnoxious to justice, du 17tS, the 
graml inquisitor having, contrary to Tic 
express will of tin* king, published a Kull, 
excommunicating a French hook^ wits ex- 
iled to a monastery at a distance from 
Madrid. A royal decree forhude tlic in- 
quisition to issue any commands without 
the consent of the king, and required tic 
grand inquisitor, in the condemnation ol’ 
books, to conform to the laws of the land, 
and to make known his prohibition ouly 
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by virtue of the power given liifti by his 
office, and not with the citation of hulls. 
The deen*e also ordered that, before pro- 
hibiting any book, the author should lx? 
cited, that his defence might lie heard. 
In 1770, during the administration of 
Aranda, the. power of the inquisition was 
limited to the punishment of obstinate 
heretics and apostates, and it was forbid- 
den to imprison any of the king's subjects, 
without first fully proving their guilt. In 
•1784, it was determined that, if the inqui- 
sition iilNituted a process against a gran- 
dee, a minister, or, m short, against any 
officer of lank, its acts must he subjected 
to the royal inspection. If we consider 
the principal acts of the inquisition during 
the IHrli eentuiy, we shall see that, not- 
withstanding the restraint exercised over 
iT, it still remained an instrument which, 
under favorable cireunistauees, might ex- 
ert a terrible influence. Then* were 16 
provincial inquisitions in Spam ami the 
colonies, all subject to the supreme tribu- 
nal. As late as 1763, we find that, at an 
aulo daft' at Lleretia, some obstinate here- 
tics were committed to the dames, and, m 
1777, die inquisition armed itself, with all 
its terrors against a man win* was guilty 
of nothing more than imprudence — the 
celebrated Olavides (q. v.); and. m 1780, 
si poor woman of Seville was declared 
guilty of witeh craft, and was burnt alive 
at the stake. With all the limits which 
bud been set to its power, with all the. 
mildness of the tribunal, whose principal 
officer*, under the preceding reigns, bad 
been moslly men of intelligence and mode- 
ration, still the odious spirit of the institu- 
tion, anil the unjust form of procedure, 
survived; and. until the moment when it 
was abolished by Napoleon (Dec. 4, 1808), 
the inquisition continued to lie a powerful 
obstacle to the progress of the human in- 
tellect. The inquisition published annu- 
ally a catalogue of prohibited books, in 
which, among some infidel and immoral 
works, many excellent or innocent books 
were included. All the attempts of en- 
lightened men, towards ellecting the de- 
struction of tins antiquated instrument of 
a dark polity^, during the two lust reigns, 
wen; without connexion, and therefore 
without effect, and they sunk under the 
artifices vyhich an all-powerful favorite, 
the clergy and the inquisition employed 
for their common advantage. The pro- 
cess, concluded as late as 1800, against two 
learned and excellent canons — Antonio 
and Geronitno Cuesta, whose destruction 
their unworthy bishop, under the protec- 
tion of the prince of peace, had striven tb 


effect — was the last sign of life in tliis ter- 
rible court, and plainly shows that intrigue, 
when united with the secret power of tin*, 
inquisition, had -great influence in Spain, 
even in recent times ; and the decision of 
the king, which defflared the accused in- 
nocent, ami condemned the proceedings 
of the iiriflusition as contrary to law, was 
yet tender towards the inquisitors, and 
confirmed the general opinion, which pun- 
ished those who had fallen into the power 
ofahe inquisition with the loss of public 
esteem. According to the estimate of 
Llorente, the number of victims of the. 
Spanish inquisition, from 1481 to 
amounted to ‘141,021. Of these, 3 
were burnt, 17,659 burnt in effigy, and 
291,456 wen; subjected to severe penance. 
Ferdinand VI 1 reestablished (1814) the 
inquisition, which had been abolished du- 
ring the French rule in Spain; blit, on 
the adoption of the constitution of the 
cortes (1820), it was again abolished, and 
was not revived in 1823, by the advice of 
the* European powers. — In Portugal, the 
inquisition vvu& established, after a long 
content, i?; 1557. The supreme tribunal 
was in Lislxm; inferior courts, established 
in the other cities, were subject to thi->. 
The grand inquisitor was nominated by 
the king, and confirmed by the pope, 
John of llragan/a, after the delivery of 
tla* country from the Spanish yoke, wish 
oil to destroy tin* innmsition. But In* 
succeeded only in depriving it of the 
right of eonlisenting the projierty^ff. the 
condemned. On this account, he was 
excommunicated after his death, and his 
wife was obliged to permit his body to 
receive absolution. As the Spaniards 
took the inquisition with them to America, 
so tin* Portuguese carried it to India, and 
established it at Goa. In the 18th century, 
the power of the inquisitiou in Portugal 
was .restrained by the ordinance which 
commanded that the accuser of the court 
should furnish the accused with the heads 
of tlu* accusation and the names of the 
witnesses, that the accused should be al- 
io wed to have the aid of counsel, and that 
no sentence of the inquisition should be 
executed until continued by the royal 
council. JTlie lute king abolished the in 
nmsition, not only in Portugal, but also in 
Brazil and the Fast Indies, and caused 
all its records at Goa to 1 h* burnt. — The 
inquisition restored m Rome by Pius V II, 
has jurisdiction only over the clergy, and 
is not therefore dangerous to those who 
are not Catholics. In 1826, it condemned 
to death Caschitir, a pupil of the Propa- 
ganda, who was appointed patriarch of 
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Memphis, but not accepter! by the viceroy 
of Egypt. The pope changed the pun- 
ishment into imprisonment ^or life, llw 
crime is unknown. — Ajmoiig the late 
v orks on the inquisition, are LlorenteV 
History of the Spanish Inquisition (Paris, 
1^15 ; in English, London, 11+27), and 
Antonio Puigblanch's Inquisition Pn- 
masked, from the Spanish (London, ISKi). 
The Records of the Inquisition, from 
the original MSS., taken from the lu- t 
quisitonal Palace at Barcelona, whop it 
was stormed by the Insurrectionists in 
1S11> (Boston, jS2S), contain interesting 
reports of>oniP particular eases. 

• LvQrisiTio.N, Paoci.ss of. Tins phrase 
is used, on tin' rontinent of Europe, to de— 
innate that kind of ernnuinl process in 
’which the court takes upon itself the 
im irrigation of on offence, by appointing 
one of its members to collect tin* proofs 
of the crime, as, for instance, in the (Jer- 
innn courts. Thus the process of in- 
quisition differs from what is called the 
ftronuts of accusation , where the court 
stands hetwcon the govirnment and the 
accused, as it does hi England and the I'. 
States. In civil cases, the process ofarrii- 
patiou prevuils ihi. m the Herman courts. 
(See Process ; also Recusation, and Rtt.) 

f N. R. I. : ahhreviation tin Jtsus J\oz~ 
art-nus Rtx Judaorum (Jesu- of ISa/aicth, 
King of the .b*w>;; the insenption which 
Pilate put over the head of ('hrist when 
he was eruedied. 

I.vs^mtv. . (See Mental JJtrangcmrnt.) 

/nsckiption, in archfeologv, i», used to 
designate, any inomuueiital writing, in- 
tended to commemorate some remarkable 
e\ent, to preserve the name of the builder 
of a monument, or of the person in whose 
honor it was erected, \c. Inscriptions 
are one of the. indst important sources of 
bistort, particularly for the earlier periods 
of nations, when other written documents 
are rare or entirely wanting, and tradition 
is the only medium of historical knowl- 
edge. After the intention of the alphabet, 
the earliest application of the art of writ- 
ing Is by engravings on wood, stone or 
metals ; and, after other and more conve- 
nient materials have conic into common , 
use, this method is still preferred for many 
purpose*!, on account of the greater dura- 
bility of the material. We have inscrip- 
tions, therefore, from all nations who have 
arrived at a certain stqge of civilization, 
on walls of temples, toinb«, triumphal 
monuments, tablets, vases, &c., containing 
laws, decrees, treaties, religious legends, 
moral, philosophical or seieutilic precepts, 
chronological tables, general I) con- 
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temporary with the events they commem- 
orate. Indian, Persian, Egyptian, Ph<r- 
nieian, Etruscan, Gdman, Roman, 
inscriptions, have been diligently studied, 
and* have made important revelations in 
the hands of learned and ingenious men. 
The Egyptian monuments are numer- 
ous, and covered with inscriptions, winch 
the learned have only recently l>ecii 
able to decipher. r Hiey are in the hicro- 
glyphu , hieratic and demotic charactenV 
m the Coptic or old Egyptian language,, 
mid have already served to thrpw much 
light on the inqierfeet accounts of histori- 
ans, and to supply many deficiencies in 
oor know ledge of Egyptian history. (See 
Hieroglyphics.) The Phamieian monu- 
ments, hearing inscriptions, are few. The 
Ian image was employed on tin* medal** 
of the Phu'fiieian cities till the time of 
Alexander, and was earrieil to Carthage, 
Cadiz, iVe., Iiv this commercial (tropic. 
Bartlielemy d( I'.'lcatl, dts l hilts Let- 
ires, tom. xwii), Swuiton, f iiishull, have 
written on this subject, hut it is Mill m- 
volved in obscurity. The iu-criptions on 
the ruins of Pa^irgadie, Babylon him 
P er*epnlis (q. >.), are in the arrow-headed 
character, of which there arc two kinds 
tin* Persian and the Rahv loman : the lhr- 
iner consists of three sorts of character*, 
all of which are commonly used in the 
frame inscription. The Persian inscriptions, 
so Ihr as the\ have been deciphered, 
appear to eontMii merely n nine** of the 
km «rs», with wishes for their welfare. The 
Baht Ionian characters are of two sort.-, 
and n.v sometimes called nail-heath d, e 
disPnction from the Persian. The little 
that is known relating to the arrow - 
heuded dim actors mav he found ut llee- 
1 ** 11 **- hit <a, i, 1 ; 1 lager's Piss, on the 
liahiflonian Inscript. (London, 1^01); \ on 
llammerV Pmulgnthen ties Orients , iv, 4 ; 
Alexanders Tract Is from India to Png- 
tuiul (London, 1H*27). f rh(* ancient Ara- 
bic inscriptions are in the Cufic character 
(see Cufic Writing), and the old Hebrew 
are in tlie Samaritan diameter, Greek 
art was earned from its native soil into all 
the countries around the Mediterranean, 
b\ commerce and colonies) and, by the 
arms of Alexander and his successors, 
even into the remote East. The Greek 
language appears on a great number* of 
monuments in this extensive region, writ- 
ten m different characters, according to 
the age of the inscription, and in different 
dialects in different countries. The Doric 
dialect is perceptible, in the monuments of 
Dorian colonies, and so with the others. 
In this manner, where there are two cities 
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or artists of the same name, it njay ho 
determined to which the work of art 
should he attributed hy the dialect of the 
inscripth m. The forms of the Greek letters 
underwent some changes, which must be 
attended to in the study of inscriptions* : 
the absence or admission of certain letters 
(as H and fl), the diflerent forms of the sig- 
nui (s, O, or H), of the epsilon (as K or (-), 
of the o (as round or square, □ ), of the 
lambda (us A or L), &.<*., may aid in detcr- 
•minirig the age of a monument. Tie 1 
*arlv mugriptions are often from riffht to 
left, sometimes in the boustropbedon 
l(|. v.), which was abandonetl about the 
middle of the fifth century before Christ. 
'See the Sth vol. of the Tfosaur . Anliq. 
(irnr. of Gtonoyius: tin 1 works of Pn- 
eoeke. Chandler, and other travellers; 
>1 < mtft meoi i’s Palftographia firm a ; Mini, 
de l\ lead* mi c d<s Inscriptions.) The 
Etruscan inscriptions, on \ascs and monu- 
ments, hate occasioned much dispute 
among the learned. Niebuhr, m Ins Ro- 
man History, says, that the assertion of 
Dionysius tjiaf the Etruscans spoke a 
peculiar language, deserves full credit, 
since it yyas, in his time, a living lnugiin&c ; 
and if is fully continued by the inscrip- 
tion*. extant, in the words of which no 
analogy with the Gie»*k or Latin can be 
detected; and lie adds in a note, that, 
among all the Etruscan words of which* 
explanations haye been pretended, only 
tyvo ha\e been really explained. C*ee, 
however, Lan/i’s Saggi di Lingua Ktrus- 
ta (Rome, 1/fclft, U vols.) ; (ion’s Must um 
FJruscum ; and inghirumi’s Momma nt . 
Lrusrhi (182(>). Krom the Kiiguhiuii 
'fables, discovered in 1444, Ihioiurotti, 
(Sori and others endeavored to form an 
alphabet; the former thought he had dis- 
# eoyaaed 21, the latter J<> letters, 'flic 
Latin inscriptions are the most frequently 
met yvith. They arc found on monu- 
ments of all descriptions; some \ery 
ancient -’ones are yet preserved. (Sec 
Grtevins’s Thrsaur. Anliq. /&)m.,\ol.4, and 
Eabrjein -.’s Bibliotheca Latina , lib. iy, c. R.) 
Inscriptions are called bilingual, yyhen 
the characters arc taken from t\yo difler- 
ent languages, as was sometimes done* by 
the vanquished people, in eoinplinient to 
theif conquerors. inscriptions arc* some- 
times repented in difterent languages, or 
in different characters, outlie saint* monu- 
ment ; as, for instance, in $Jie language of 
the province aud in the Greek or Latin, 
in the times of the Greek and Roman 
empires. Some of the general collections 
of inscriptions are, Gwtcr’s Inscription?* 
anliqurz. Cura tiren'ii (Amsterdam, 1707, 


2 vols., folio ) ; v Muratori’s Thesaurus Yet . 
Inscriv. (Milan, 1731), 4 voU) Consul*, 
also, the wofksof Se.ldcn, Prideaux, Cliai.- 
dler, and Mat take on the Parian ( Annul* - 
lian) marbles (q.v.); the Archmlogia Tiri- 
tannica 1771) to lf4E2, 21 vols., 4to. ; the 
Jilt moires dt V Acadhnic des Inscriptions ; 
and tlie^numerous works on particular 
countries, cities or collections. (Sec M< ti- 
ed, Vase, Obelisks, Pyramids , &c.) 

Inscriptions, Academy of. (S‘*e 
Ac* tdnny.) 

In^ectivora ; animals which live, cr 
arc thought to live, on insects. Dilat- 
ions of this sort cannot be very exact. 
Snirif inscciivora drink blood with delight, 
or eat gra>s occasionally, and some of the 
beasts of prey, whose* principal food is 
larger game, are fond of flies. Among 
birds, the insect ivora form a very numerous 
class. 

Insects, in natural history. Under the 
head FMomology, an account is given of 
LafrHIIc’s system of this department of 
natural history. The following descrip- 
tion of the characteristics of insects applies 
to the crustaeea and ar.ichnides, as yycll 
as to inserts, strictly so calk'd, insects 
are not furnished yvith icd blood, but 
their vessels contain a transparent lymph. 
This may serve to distinguish them from 
the superior animals, but it is common to 
them yyilh many of the inferior; though 
Cuvier has demonstrated the existence of 
a kind of red blood in sour 1 of the yermis. 
They aie destitute of internal bon^t JnP, 
in place of them, are furnished yvith a 
hard external coy (‘ring, to yvhicli tin? 
muscles are attached, which serves them 
both for skin and bones; they an* like- 
wise without a spine formed of vertebra 1 , 
which is found in all tin? superior classes 
of animals. They ar* 1 furnished with ar- 
ticulated legs, six or more; this circum- 
stance distinguishes them from all other 
animals destitute of a spine formed of icr- 
tebra 1 . A \erv great number of insects 
undergo a metamorphosis: this takes 
place in all the winged insects. They 
frequently change their skin in the prog- 
ress of their growth. A very great num- 
ber of insects are furnished yx itli jaws 
placed transversely. 1 The wings with 
yyliieh n very great number of insects are 
furnished, distinguish them from all other 
animals, which art* not furnished with a 
spine composed ef vertebra*. Insects are 
generally oviparous ; scorpions and aphi- 
des, during the summer months, an* vi\ ip- 
aroits. Insects have no nostrils; an? des- 
titute of voice; 'they are not furnished 
with a distinct heart, composed of ventri- 
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cle ami auricle. Incubation is not neccs- taste. The eyes of insects are of two 
aan for hutching their eggs. Inserts, ' kuuls; the one compound, composed of 
like all other organized ikt-lies, which lenses, large, and only two in number; 


torm the animal and vcgrttddc kingdoms, 
an; coinjiosed of fluids and solids. In the - 
four superior classes d/ animals, viz., mam- 
malia, birds, reptiles and fishes, the bones 
form the most solid part, aijd occupy the 
interior jMirt both of the mink and limits; 
they are surrounded with muscles, liga- 
ments, cellular membrane, and skin. The 
matter is reverend in the class of insorts; 
the exterior part is most solid, sen ing at 


the other are small, smooth, and vary in 
number from two to eight. The small 
lenses, which form the compound eyes, 
are very numerous ; 8000 have been 
counted in a common house fly, and 1700 
in a butterfly. The far greater iiuiiiImt 
of injects have only two eyes; bflfc some 
have three, as the scolopemlm t ; some four, 
as the g\ firms; some six, as scorpions; 
some eight, as spiders. The eyes of in- 


the same time both for skin and bones; it % seer* are commonly immovable ; crabs 1 . 

however, have the power of moving lliejr 
exes. That insects art' endowed with the 


encloses tht' muscles and internal organs, 
gives firmness to the xvhole body, and, by 
means of its articulations the limbs, and 
different parts of the body, perform their 
xurious motions. In many insects, such 
as the crah, lobster, &r., the external ro\- 
eitng is very lianl, and destitute of orgnm- 
>ation; it is composed of a calcareous 
earth, mixed xxith a small quantity of gel- 
atine, formed 1>\ an exudation from the 
surface of the body. \s its great hardness 
would clit'ck the growth of the* aiiitna!, 
nature lias provided a reined} ; all of 
these eriistaceous insect* east tlu ir shell 
annually. The skin of mo-t of the other 
insects is softer, and organi/ini. being 
formed of a uumlier of thin membranes, 
adhering closely to one miothei, and put- 
ting on the appearance of horn. It owes 
its greater softness to a forger proportion 
of gelatine. The mn*eles of inerts eon- 
yi*fcof<ibres formed offaseicidi ; then* are 
commonly but tx\o muscles to produce 
motion in any of their limbs, the one an 
extensor, the other a flexoi. Tl*e*e mus- 
cles an; commonly attached to a tendon, 
composed of a horny substance, connected 
to the part which the} are destined put 
m motion. In most insects, the brain is 
situated u little, aboxe the msophagu*; it 
divides into two largo branches, xxhich sur- 
round the oesophagus, uud unite again under 
it, from which junction a xvhitisli nervous 
cord proceeds, corresponding to the spinal 
marrow of tlie superior animals, which 
extends the whole length of the body, 
forming in its course 12 or 13 knots or 
ganglions, from each of xxhich small 
nerves proceed to 'different p;»rt* of the 
body. Whether inserts 1 m; endowed xvith 
imy senses different from those of* the 
superior animals, cannot easily be ascer- 
tained. ft appc,arH iMretty exidortt, that 
they possess vision, hearing, smell un<l 
touch; as to the sense of taste, W(* are 
left to conjecture ; for we are acquainted 
with n* facts by which' we can prove that 
inserts do or do not enjoy the sense of 
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sense oflienring, can no longer be disputed, 
since frog-1 toppers, cricket*. \e., lurni-b 
us with undeniable profits of the 'fact. 
Nature has proxided the males of then* 
insects xxuli the means of calling their fe- 
males, l»y an instrument titled to produce 
a sound xxhich is hcaid by tin* latter. I'll* 
male mid female death-watch give notice 
of each other’s presence, by lepeatedlv 
striking with their mandible* against old 
x\fiod, their iiixorite haunts. Tneir 
ear* have been discovered to lie placed ai 
lilt* rotit of their antenna*, and can be di*- 
t uietly seen in some of the larger kind-, 
as the lobster. Tilt* antenna* o: ieele*** 
seem to be merely instruments of feelmg, 
though some naturalists linxe thought 
them Hi be organ* of lasting and smelling: 
and others, of a sense unknown to its*, 
d’lie amazing variety in the mouth* of m- 
sects, is exident liotn tlie fact, that their 
wlnle cbis*ilicatioii, in tin* Fabricimi M-- 
t *ni. »s founded on ii. Tim! insert* enjoy 
the faculty of bundling i* xery e\ ulent ; n i* 
the most perfect of all their sense*. I5c< - 
ties of various sorts, tin ‘ different speces 
of dermestes, flies, \.c., perceixe at a cor*- 
sidc rable distance the smell of firdure and 
dead bodies, id resort in sxx arms to the 
situations in xvbieh they occur, enla*r for 
the pur|w)se of procuring food, or lax ing 
their eggs. Insects feed on a grc*at variety 
of substances; there an* lew things, cither 
in tin' vegetable* or animal kingdom, xxhieli 
lire not consumed by some of them. The. 
leaves, flowers, fruit, arid even the ligne- 
ou- parts of vegetables, attbrd nourish- 
ment to a very numerous class; animal 
.bodies, both dead and alive, even man 
himself, is preyed on by lining of them : 
sex cral spocicg of the louse, of the acarus, 
of the gnat, and tin; common flea, dmxy > 
their nourishment from the surface of his 
lwaly ; the pules ulcenins penetVatcs the 
cuticle, and even enters his flesh. A spe- 
cies of gadfly (o:slrus hominis) deposits its 
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eggs under his akin, where the larva* feed. 
Other caterpillars insinuate themselves in- 
to different cavities of his laxly. All the 
inferior animals have tlieir peculiar fwira- 
sitical insects, which feed on them during 
their life. There are some insects which 
can feed only on one species. Many cat- 
erpillars, both of moths and butterfly, 
feed on the leaves of some particular veg- 
etable, and would die, could they not ob- 
'tain tins. Then? are others which can 
•make use of two or three kinds of vegeta- 
bles btv which never attain full perfec- 
tion, except when they are fed on one 
particular kind ; for example, the common 
silk-worm cats readily all the species of 
mulberry, and even common lettuce, hut , 
attains its greatest size, and produces most 
silk, when fed cm the white mulberry. 
There* are a great many which feed indis- 
criminately on a vnnety of vegetables. 
Almost all herbivorous insects eat a great 
deal, and very frequently ; and ino&t of 
them perish, if deprived of food hut for a 
short time. Carnivorous inserts Van live 
a long while without food, as the earabus, 
d it isms, &c. As many insects cannot 

transport themselves easily, m quest of 
food, to places at a distance from one 
another, nature lias furnished the perfect 
insects of many species with an instinct, 
which leads them to deposit thvir eggs in 
filiations where the larvie, as soon as 
hatched, may find that kind of food which 
is best adapted to tlieir nature. Most of 
the butterflies, though they flutter ulmut, 
and collet t the neetfireotis juice of a variety 
of flowers, as food for themselves, always 
deposit their eggs on or near to those 
vegetables which are destined, by nature, 
to Ix'come tin* food of their larva*. •The 
v am n is sj K'cies of ie In lei i moil dejM >sit t heir 
eggs in the Imdics of those insects on 
w hich their lame feed. (See Ichneumon.) 
The sirex and sphr\ are likewise careful 
to deposit tlieir eggs in situations where 
their larva 1 , when hatched, may find sub- 
sistence. The spliex lignins <1 (‘posits its 
eggs on the bodies of spiders which it has 
killed, and enclosed in a cell composed 
of clay. Some insects, at different periods 
of their existence, make use of aliment' 
of very different properties ; tin 1 larva* of 
sortie are carnivorous, while the jierfeet 
insect leods on the nectareous juice of 
flowers, V. g. sirex, ichneumon, &c. The 
larva? of most of* the lepidopterous insects 
feed on the leaves and young shoots of* 
vegetables, while the perfect insects either* 
take no food at all, or subsist on the sw eet 
juice which they extract from flowers: 
indeed, the construction of their mouths 
VQL. VII. 4 


prevents them from taking any other than 
fluid food. We shall ifow refer to the 
functions of insects, beginning with res- 
piration, which .is the act of inhaling and 
exhaling the air into and out of the lungs. 
Mammalia, birds, ujjd most of the am- 
phibia, breathe through the mouth and 
nostrils.** The air, when received into the 
lurtgs, is mixfcd with the blood, and imparts 
to it something necessary, and carries off* 
something noxious. Some authors have 
assorted that insects have no lungs; but 
later experiments mid observations show 
that no species is without them, or, at least, 
something similar to them ; and, in many 
insects, they are larger in proportion to) 
their hhdies than in other animals. In 
most of them, they lie at or near the sur- 
face of the body, and send out lateral 
pores or trachea*. The ^respiration of in- 
sects has attracted the attention of many 
naturalists; and it is found that insects do 
not breathe through the mouth or nostrils ; 
that there are a number of vessels, for the 
reception of air, placed along on each side 
of the hotly, commonly called spiraeula , 
which arc subdivided into a number of 
smaller vessels, or broneliice ; that the ves- 
sels, or trachea*, which proceed from the 
pores on the sides, are not composed of a 
simple membrane, hut are tubes formed 
of circular rugte ; that the spiraeula an* 
distinguishable, and are covered with a 
small scaly plate, with an opening in the 
middle like a button-hole, which is fur- 
nished vvitU membranes, or threads, to 
prevent the admission of extflfncous 
bodies. Insects are the only animals 
without vertebra*, in which the sexes art* 
distinguished. Copulation is performed 
in them by the introduction of the jinits 
of generation of the male, into those of the 
female. AH insects are either male or 
female, except in a few of the genera of 
the order hymenoptera, such as tin* bee; 
ant, &,c., where individuals are to ho 
found, which art* neither male nor fe 
male, and, on that account, called neuters 
Among the bees, tin* neuters form the far 
greater part of the community, and )>er- 
forni the office of laliorers. Among the 
mits, the neuters a tc very numerous, and 
constitute the only active members of the 
society. * It lias Wen alleged, that these 
neuters are nothing hut females, whose 
parts have not been dovelojicd for want 
of projier nourishment. Oliver, however, 
after strict examination, is disposed to 
think tliem really different, though fie 
does not adduce tacts sufficient to estab- 
lish his opinion. The parts which dis 
tinguish the male from the female may lie 
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divided into two classes, viz., 1. those 
which art* not directly connect'd with 
generation ; *2. those winch ay* absolutely 
necessary for the purpose of generation. 
The circumstances which have no direct 
communication with* generation, which 
serve to point out the distinction IxMweeu 
tli« k sexes, are the difference otVi/.e ob- 
servable in the male uiuf 'ft male : the 
brightness of the color in each ; the form 
and numlKT of articulation" of the anten- 
nae; tlie size and form of their win$>; 
the presence m absence of a sting. The 
„ male is always "mailer than the female ; 
the female ant is nearly six time', larget 
than the main : the female coehineal is 
from l:i to 13 times the si /e of the male ; 
the female termes i" t>00 or 300 time', the 
size of the male: the colors of the malt* 

’ an* commonly much more hrilhaut than 
those of tla- female ; this is particularly 
the ease m lepidoptermi" insert" : in "ume 
inserts, the color of the male i* totally 
different lrom that of the female: the 
aim-nine of the male are commonly of a 
different form, and larger than those of i In ■ 
female: frequently the mah-s an fi- 
nished witJi wing-, while the f inal*" 
have none : the hinpyrif.enei ii" and blat- 
la, and seveial ninths, afford ae example 
of thi" : the female bee 1mii)"h» .1 with 
a sting, while the male i" d.'timie of out : 
die males of some m^vt- aie I'lnushed 
with sharp, prominent point", resembling 
lioni", siruati d i ithei on the h* ad or 
brea-sl^, which are eith»*r not pi reeptihle, 
or very faintly m:uk*d. u. the female. 
The parts essential to g» neratioii allot d 
thebe'*! distingiudiuig murk : in most in- 
sects, they are situated near tin extremity 
of the rectum; by pressing the abdomen 
ntur to tie* iiniii*. th*-y may bequeath be 
made to protrude; but the jvirts of gem - 
ration are nor always situated neai the 
anus; in the spiders, they are situated hi 
the feeler" ; m the hhcllula, the male 
organ is situated in the breast, while that 
of the female is placed at the anils. The 
eggs of msects wc of two smt": the first 
menibranaccoiis, like the eggs of the tor- 
toise and the other reptiles; the other 
covered with a shell, like tliost of the 
buds. Their figure varies exceedingly ; 
some are round, some elliptieal, some len- 
ticular, "ome cylindrical, some pyramidal, 
some flat, some square ; hut tie* round 
and cnal lire the most* common. The 
eggs of insects seldom increase m si/e, 
from the tune they hate been deposed 
by the parent till they are hatched : those 
of the tentliredo, however, and of some 
others, Jire observed to increase in bulk. ’ 


At first, there is nothing to bo perceived 
in the eggs of insects but a watery fluid ; 
after some little time, an obscure point is 
observable in the centre, w Inch, according 
to Swammerdam, is not the insect itself, 
but only its head, which first acquires con- 
sistence and color ; and the same author 
alleges, that insects do not inerease in bulk 
in the egg, but that their parts only ac- 
quire shape and consistence. Ihulei the 
shell of the egg, tliciv is a thin and very 
delieate pellicle, in which the insert is en- 
veloped. which may be eumparetf to the 
ehonon and amnios, wliieh surround the 
fa*Ui" in quadrillions. The little insert 
remains m the egg till the fluids are diss ; - 
I fated, and till its limbs have acquued 
strength to break the egg and make its 
escape : the d liferent species of msocN 
remain enclosed in the egg for very ddler- 
eut period"; some continue enclosed only 
a lew days, others remain lor sevn.il 
month". The eggs of many inserts re- 
main without lu-ing hatched during the 
whole wm or, and the voting inserts do 
not come forth from them till the «ea«on 
at which tin* leaves of the vegetables, mi 
which they feed, begin to expand. \\ hen 
the i:i"eri" are n ady to break their prison, 
they tommonly attempt to pierce the shell 
with their let tli, and form a eireulai hole, 
through which they put lordi fust one 1. g, 
tuid tla n another, till they extricate them- 
selves eiitn ely. in-vci" alii ml nourish 
incur m a great number of the sujM-nor 
annual": many of the fishes, reptiles and 
birds d*aw tne principal part of their sti" 
tenanee i.mn that sourer. Till 1 immense 
swarn.s of diflerent sp< eies of crab, which 
abound in every sea, directly or indin etly 
♦hrin the principal pail of the food of the 
coil, haddock, herring, and a great vanety 
of ti"hi The snake, lizard, frog, and 
many other reptiles, feed both on land ami 
aquatic uinerK (Jail macrons fowls, and 
many of tin* small birds, i!xc., feed on in- 
sects. Swallows, indeed, leed entirely on 
winged insects. They afford food, like- 
wise, to many of the mammalia, vi/., to 
many species of tin* bat, to the ant-eatet, 
kr., and even to mail himself. Many 
species of crab, Viz., lobster, common erab, 
shrimp, prawn, land-end), ike., art 1 reck- 
oned delicacier. The larvin of some 
coleopterous insects and locusts form pifrr 
of the food of man. Insects, likewise, by 
consuming decayed annual and vegetable 
matter, which, il’left to undergo the putre- 
factive process on the surface of the 
ground, might tniAt the atmosphere with 
pt s-t i Initial vapors, preserve the air pure 
for the respiration of man and other am- 
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innls. On the other hand, the injuries 
which they inflict ppon us are oxTeiiMve 
and complicated; and the remedies which 
we attempt, are often aggravations of the 
evil, because they ait* directed liy an igno- 
rance of tlic economy of nature. The 
hide knowledge which we lane of tie* 
modes by which insects may he impeded 
in their destruction of much that is valua- 
ble to us, lias probably proceeded from 
uur contempt ot their individual insiguili- 
• ranco. Tin* security of proper!) has 
ceased *10 be endangered. by quadruped* 
of piey, and yet our gardens' are ravaged 
by aphides and caterpillar*. It i* some- 
what startling, to affirm that the condition 
ot the human race is seiioii*)y injured by 
these petty annoyances: but it is ported ly 
true, that tlic art and industiy of niau ha\e 
not yet been able* to o\eicome the colli c- 
tive force, the illtlividual pei*evenuiro, 
and the complicated niaehmciy of di - 
sii uetjon wliieh injects employ . V ' 111 , ill 
ant, according to a tno-t careful and pin- 
losoplncal observer (liumholdt), opposes 
almost invincible obstacle* to fin* pi ogre** 
of civilization in many part* of the equi- 
noctial /one. Then* animals devour pa- 
per and parchment: they destroy every 
hook and manuscript. Many province* 
of Spanish America cannot, in conse- 
quence, *lio\v a written document of a 
hundred years 1 existence. “What devil- 
opement," lie adds, “can the civilization 
of a people assume, if there lie nothing to 
connect the present with the past; if tin* 
depositories of human knowledge must 
he constantly renewed ; if the monuments 
of genius and wisdom cannot he trans- 
mitted to posterity r” Again, there aie 
hectics which deposiPthcir larva* in trees, 
m such formidable number*, that whole 
forests perish beyond the power of reme- 
dy. Tin* limes of the llartz have thus 
been destroyed to an enormous extent; 
and at one place in South Carolina, at 
least dO trees in every 100, upon a tract 
of ‘2000 acres, were swept away by a 
small, black, winged bug. W ilson, the 
historian of American birds, speaking of 
the labors of the ivory-billed wood-pecker, 
says, *‘ Woifld it be believed that the lar- 
va* of nn insect, or fly, no larger than a 
grain of rice, should silently, and in one 
season, (Jqstroy some thousand acres of 
pine trees, many of them from two to 
three feet in diameter, and 150 feet high r 
in some places, the whole woods, as tarns 
y ou can set; around you, are dead, strip- 
ped of the bark. Their wintry-looking arms 
and bare trunks bleaching in the sun, and 
tumbling in rums liefore ev ery bl:i>t/’ Tlic 
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subterraneous larvae of a sjiccies of beetle 
has often caused a complete failure of the 
seed-corn, im in tlic district of Halle m 
1812. The coni-wte\il ? which extracts ' 
the flour from grain, leaving the huskdie- 
hind, will destroy •tlaf contents of the 
largest Morehouse* in a very *dinrt period. 
The w&v-wprm and the turnip-fly are 
dreaded by every former. The ravages 
of the locu*t are too well known not to he 
at once recollected, a* an example of the 
ftuniidnhle collective power of the insect 
race. The white ants of tropical coun- 
tries svyeep away whole villages, with as 
much certainty a* a lire or an inundation; 
ships even have been destroyed by the*? 1 
iiidcutiigahlo republics and die dorks and 
embankment* of Kurope have been threat- 
ened hv Mich minute ruvagers. 

J>*oi.vKM i. (See Bankrupt) 

I\'Tamk. On the ] European eonti- 
nent, a eomt l* said to lie of tli v first in - 
slave* , when it ha* original jurisdiction of 
a case; of the stcoivl instance , when it 
ha* appellate jurisdiction from it lower 
court; of the third instnnn^ when it lias 
appellate lurisdictmn tiotu court* of the 
second instance. In some eases, general- 
ly criminal, a court may U* of the first or 
second instance, according to the place 
where die process was hegtm ; for in- 
stance, it’ a man is tried in Prussia for a 
high crime, ami found guilty, lie appeals, 
and tin* case is sent to another criminal 
court, chosen by the go* eminent, wliieh, 
in tin* case, is of the second ^n^uicc: 
while, m the next ease, perhaps, the situa- 
tion of the two courts may be revemed. 
To absoh't nb instantia means to absolve 
a pt*r*on from an accusation, without cai* 
rving through the process. 

Ixstimt (from the Latin instinctvs); 
that impulse, produced by the peculiar 
nature of an animal, which prompts it to 
do certain things, without being directed, 
in acting thus, by reflection, and which is 
immediately connected with its own in- 
dividual preservation, or with that of its 
kind. Tims the new-born duck hastens 
to tlie water, the infant sucks, without ; 
being taught to do so; all animais eat" 
when they feel hunger, drink when they 
are thirty, by instinct. All the instincts 
of animals are directed to die preserva- 
tion either of the individual or of the ge- 
nus. They appear in flirt selection of food, 
avoiding of injurious substances, taking 
chic of their young, and providing for 
them before tliev are bom ; ns the bird, 
for iifstunee, builds its nest to receive its 
future progeny. The instinct ot* motion, 
and the opposite instinct, which compels 




the bird, for instance, to remain Vm her 
eggs, nt the period of incubation, are 
equally strong. The buildup of dwell- 
ings is, m tilts case of many animals, a 
highly curious exercise of instinct; as, for 
instance, in the ruse of the beaver and the 
l"-e. Thdy an' evidently actuated by in- 
stinct, as they nhvays succeed \ho first 
time they attempt it. Certain instincts 
lead to certain changes; for instance, to 
migrating, or to coupling at certain times, 
to building nests, and expelling the young 
when they are fledged, and able to take* 
•cam of themselves. Instinct sometimes 
, misleads ; as, for instance, the fly lays its 
c£gs in the flower of the stnpdia hirsuta, 
deceived by the smell of this plant, which 
resembles that of meat in a state' rif putre- 
faction. The young, in this case, perish 
from want of food. Two things are 
worthy to lie remarked. Men often act 
from instinct, when least aware of it, ami 
often explain actions in other animak, by 
instinct, in which they cannot lw* actuated 
by it, but m which memory, and the 
power of eomhinatiou, must mvessirily 
be supposed. NurnlnTlesS anecdotes id' 
dogs prove this. The intelligence of 
animals is an extremely interesting >ub- 
jeet, and though there are several highly 
vuluahle work" on it, ye* it is far from 
having been thmoughly investigated. 

ixsTin TF, nu: Naiio>al. TJiis learn- 
ed hotly, which was organized after the 
fir>.t sfonn of the revolution, during 
wbiqlf ajl # the academics of learning and 
arts in France laid perished, was formed 
by the decree of the ‘hi Hrimmirr of the 
year 4, from tin* » Fade m it Fran caist , the 
dcademie dot Sciences. and t)n'\lcadhuit * ' 
des liellts Lt tires tl Inscriptions. Its ob- 
ject was the advancement of the arts and 
sciences by continual researches, by the 
publication of new discoveries, am* by a 
correspondence* with the most distinguish- 
ed scholars of all countries and esjiecially 
by promoting such scientific and literary 
undertakings as would tend to the nation- 
al welfare and glory. The institute 
was composed of a number of members 
residing at Paris, and an equal number of 
associates (assorts) in the different parts, 
of the re|Mihliq. Each class cQiild also 
choose eiglit learned foreigners as asso- 
ciates It wa^ at first divided into throe 
classes curb of whicJi was subdivided into 
several sections, The firs* class embraced 
the physical ami mathematical sciences, 
the second die moral and 'historiixil, and 
the third literature and the fine arts. The 
numk*r of active members, exclusive of 
the assodts, was limited to 144. The 


national institute received, however, its 
final organization by a decree of the :kl 
Pluviose of the year 11 (January 211, 
1808). It was then divided into 4 classes 
— 1. the class of the physical and mathe- 
matical sciences, consisting of (i5 mem- 
bers ; 2. the class of the French language 
and literature, consisting of 40 memliers ; 
‘1* the class of history and ancient litera- 
ture, of 40 members; and 4. the class of' 
the fine arts, with 28 members. In the 
last years of the imperial government, the* 
title of the national institute was e\ 
changed for that of the imperial institute 
The restoration of tin* lhmrhons gnv* 
l ist* to new changes in this learned both . 
which restored it, in some degree, to it > 
original condition. A royal ordinance ef 
Maroli 21. 1810, first restored the termer 
names of the classes, so that the naiie* 
of inshtuit wits applied only to the whole 
body coIJeeltveJy. The same ordinance 
assigned the first rank to the Academic 
Front aise, as being the oldest; tin* nevf 
rank To the . Icademie drs Inscriptions (l 
lit Ucs Lcttrcs ; flit* third to tic* whodunit dt s 
St' tenets ; and the last to the Acadimie dt s 
/Iron r Arts. These united academics weie 
under the personal direction of the km*,, 
and each had an independent organiza- 
tion, and a free exeicise of the power > 
committed to them. To each academy 
were attached JO honorary member.", 
who had in erely tie right of hemg pres- 
ent at the meetings. Such of the Ibrmer 
honorary memners mid arademinmis as 
had rt* turned with tin* court, became, as 
a mutter of riffhf, honorary members of 
their respective academies. A list of 
names, appended to the royal decree, de- 
termined the members. Tin* Academic 
Francaist is well known to he charged 
with the composition of a French dic- 
tionary. Villemam, the successor of Fon- 
tanes, and Cuvier, are the most eloquent 
members. As eveiy one who has brought 
a vaudeville on the stage with success, 
thinks himself entith*d to a place among 
the 40 members of this class, these 
places ufTord the most fruitful subjects for 
squibs and satire. This JJcadfmie des In- 
scriptions ei ltelles lrtlres has lately lim- 
ited its inciiiliers to «)0. It has always 
lieen considered a great mark of distinc- 
tion to be an assorit Hrangtr of jlfis cluSs. 
r rhe numlier of corresponding members 
is unlitnited. The, most distinguished 
scliolars, both in and out of Furupe, are 
thus connected with the society. (Join- " 
minces of this academy superintend the 
erection of public monument*, and the pres- 
ervation and description of those already 
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in existence. Sacy, Daunou, Caussiu, 
Letronne, Hoissonude, wore chosen from 
this academy to continue the Notices it 
Erl rafts dcs Manuscripts, dv In Bill, dn 
Boy., The editing of the Journal dcs Set- 
vans, to which the members of toll the 
academies contribute, devolves principally 
on this academy. They have the distri- 
bution of prizes of considerable value. 
The Academic dcs Sciences i* divided, as 
‘ formerly, into the two principal depart - 
•incuts of the physical and mathematical 
seienc(», and retains most of its earlier 
i emulations, made in the time of the re- 
public. The number of u> etssocies etran- 
gus is limited to 10. (amor is perpetual 
secretary of the physical branch, Fourier 
of the mathematical. Tin* two seercta- 
ne*» are not confined ton particular sec- 
tion : they helonir t* » all. Tlie Academic 
d>s ll* am . his has fi\e sections. A eom- 
n.ittee of tlii-s acaifciny w charged with 
the publication of a dictionary of the fine 
mjs. The annual changes which take 
place m the academies may IV learned 
t om the calendar mill*! last ft at Royal de 
Fhinci, published by Firmm llidot. prmt- 
* i To tjie institute. 

I wi i r i ti o m *•. (See ( 'or pus Juris , 
i.'nl Civil haw.) 

Iv'i iiOiFM’, m niiMc : any '-onoroiis 
Indy, artificially rnriMitirted for the pm- 

. ;iou of musical ^oiind. Musical iu- 
sii leiient** are divided into three kinds — 
wind instillments, stnngcd iiMrumeiiK 
.\ud in-TrumeuN of prrcuwnn. Of the 
sMuiged instruinenrs among tie* iine»eriN, 
the most known are the lyre, psilteri tun, 
tisgomum, simnneium, epandoron, \e. 
The prineipal wiiul instrument® were the 
hhui. inula, tuha, coiiiu, and lifuus; iho*e 
of pel eu^siou, tin* tympanum, cy mkiluiu, 
co-puaeulum, tiMtinahuIuiu,aud cmtaltim. 

In** rut mental Mi mo ; music produc- 
ed by instruments, as contradistinguished 
♦bun ratal music. The term instrument- 
al is particularly applied to the greater 
compositions, in which the human voice 
hits no part. ‘The first instrument invent- 
ed was probably the. pipe or flute. \n 
idle shepherd might very miturallv, limn 
accident, or«in imitation of the etlects of 
the wind, blow through a simple reed, and 
tints invent the pipe, from which the flute 
vfould readily originate. The pipe i^, in 
tact, fmfnd among many savages. The 
invention of stringed instruments, as they 
are more artificial, is of later origin. The 
instrumental music of the (ireeks wh 
confined to :t few instruments, among 
which the flute, the eithara, the sackhut, 
though not precisely like those instruments 


among the moderns, were the most im- 
portant. The violin was invented in the 
middle nget^and soon became the princi- 
pal instrument* taking place above the 
flute, though the latter is of much more 
ancient origin, iK'cqjise, the playing on a 
stringed instrument is Jess fatiguing, and 
the ton^of the violin is more distinct from 
the human 'voice, and, therefore, honor 
fitted to he used with it; liesides, the in- 
Ptrifinent permits much more perfect exe- 
cution. Fntil the middle of the last cen- 
tury, the Italian composers used no other 
instruments iu their great pieces, than vio- 
lins and bass-viols; at that time, boweicr, 
they liegan to use the hautboy and tU* 
horn ; but the flute has never been much 
esteemed iu Italy, particularly in music 
exclusively instrumental. These were the 
only wind instruments in Italy, used in 
instrumental music, until the end of the 
last century ; and even to tins day, the 
Italians use wind instruments much less 
than the Germans, and particularly the 
French. Since Mozart, every instrument 
bus Ijoen li^ed, which appeared adapted 
to answer a particular purpose. This i> 
the cause of the fewness of the noli «* in 
the Italian, and of tiw ; i. great immhei m 
(Jen nan, and their in the modern 

Fieneii s<*ore*. f r> general, symphonies 
and overturns, solos, duets, tei/.etto*, 
puaitettos, ipiintettos, \e., ^Hiatus, fanta- 
sia**. conceits for single msiruments.danres, 
maiches, \ c., belong to uisinmc'iital 
mu-ic. 

I n ** i ka.nl r i*« a contract, wheirty, lor 
a stipulated consideration, called a pn mi- 
ll nu one party* undertakes ro nnlenmiU 
another against certain links'. The parry 
undertaking to make the indemn ity is 
called the insurer or uiuO nnitt r, and the 
one to lie indemnified, the assure I or i li- 
sten d. . The iiMiument. by which the 
contract is made, i< denominated a policy ; 
the events or causes of loss indued 
against, risk* or perils ,* and the thing in- 
sured, the subject or insurable interest. 
Marine insurance ielat/*< to property and 
risks at sea ; insurance of property on 
shore against fire, is called flre insurance ; 
and the w ritten contracts, in such cases, are 
often denominated fere policies. Policies 
on lives* are another description of this 
contract, whereby a party, for a certain 
premium, agrees to pay a- certain sum, if 
a person, to whyse life it relates, shall die 
w ithin a tune >|»ceified. These policies, 
however, usually make an exception of 
death In suicide. There was a kind of 
insurance ih use, among the Greeks and 
Koimms, called bottomry or re*paivltntia , 
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which is. when? the owner of a vessel or 
goods, l sorrows money upon bottomry 
(q. v.) ujhjti the vessel, or upon respon- 
dentia un the goods, for a pertain voyage, 
agreeing, that if the ship or goods arrive 
* at a certain port, the money shall be re- 
paid, and also interest, exceeding the legal 
rate ; but if lost by the risks specified in 
the bond, before arriving at tlrts port nam- 
ed, the lender is to lose the money loaned. 
This risk of losing the* whole, capital, is 
the cause of the excess of inten'St alloy- 
ed in rase of the arrival of the ship or 
goods : and it is called marine interest , 
which ought to he equal to the common 
rare of interest, addl'd to the rate of pre- 
mium. for insuring the ship or goods for 
the same voyage against the same risks. 
This sort of contract was anciently in use, 
and, as the laws then gave less security, 
or, at least, as credit and confidence were 
not so widely diffused, and correspond- 
ence was less extensive among mere limits, 
it was usual for the; lender to s»cnd some; 
person with the property, to receive re- 
payment of the money loaned and the 
marine interest, at the port where the risk 
terminated. In modern times, it is not 
usual to new? nn\ person with the proper- 
ty, who would Ik* of no sen ice during the 
voyage: and, at its termination, some agent 
of tlx, lender, at the port of arrival, if he 
i« not there himself looks after lus inter- 
est. The wide extension of correspond- 
ence, among merchants of all parts of 
the world, in modem times, gives a facili- 
ty for tins purpose, and renders the e\e- 
4 ution of this, as well as. other commercial 
contracts, more economical, and, at the 
same time, more secure. But contracts 
of insurance, strictly so culled, arc of 
modi rn inventiou ; and tlieir importance, 
m relation to commerce, is scarcely inte- 
rior to that of hills of exchange,. Every 
merchant is liable to losses and reverses, 
by the cliaiure of the markets. The risks 
oi this description inay, however, be cal- 
culated upon with some degree of prol la- 
bility : but those of fire, the jx*rils of tin* 
seas, or capture, cannot he, so well esti- 
mated: and, when they come, they would, 
in many cases, bring ruin upon the mer- 
chant, if it were not for the system of in- 
su ranee, the object of which is, tb apj>or- 
tion the losses from those disasters among 
all those whose property is excised to the 
same hazard*. If, for iqptance, all per- 
sons engaged in trading were to enter into 
a general agreement to contribute fur the 
losses of each other, occasioned by tlioHe 
casualties, in the |iroj:M>rtioi!fl of the 
amounts that they should respectively 


have at risk, every individual would then 
only run the risk of the proportion of 
Josses occurring upon the general aggre- 
gate of property at risk. But as such a 
general combination would he complicat- 
ed, and practically inconvenient, a very 
simple system is devised, by means of in- 
surance, for effecting the same object ; for 
one person — the underwriter — agrees to 
take upon himself those risks, for n hun- 
dred merchants, more or less, for a certain 
premium on each risk, calculating that the 
premiums on the fortunate advi ntmvs 
will cnmjHinsatc him for the losses he may 
incur on those which are unfortunate, and 
leave him some suqilus, ns a coni|>ciisation 
for his time and trouble; and a little ex- 
perience will ('liable him to calculate the 
chances with very considerable accuracy . 
The result accordingly is, that all the per- 
sons who procure their pro|M*rty to he in- 
sured by him, in effect, mutually con- 
tribute fbr each other s losses, by the bar- 
gain of each with the common receiver 
of the contributions of all. This contract 
was subjected to a .system of definite 
rules, much earlier m Italy and France 
than m England ; and as the contract is 
the same in principle, and very similar in 
form in different countries, the rules of 
construction adapted to it in one country . 
are equally applicable in another. The 
system of rules collected in tin* French 
ordinance of the nmriiv in the year JtiHJ, 
and which had already, in general, become 
established in France, Italy and the Neth- 
erlands, is still in force, and daily ap- 
plied throughout the ( ommcrcial world, 
not only in Europe, hut also in America. 
But it was late lieforc these principles 
of insurance were intimately incorporat- 
'd into the law of England. Until the 
time of lord Mansfield's becoming chief- 
justice of the. conn of king's bench in 
England, about the middle of the 18 th 
century, the law of insurance was in a 
very rude state in that country. It was, 
before that time, the more general practice 
to make what were called wagering poli- 
cies, in which one party agreed, for a 
certain premium, to pay the other a cer- 
tain sum, in case a jiarticulurwHsel should 
not arrive at a certain port of destination, 
on account of cerUiin perils ; without any 
question being made whether the puny 
insured had any interest in the ‘ship or 
cargo ; so that, in addition to the contracts 
of insurance against real loss, many con- 
tracts of tin* above sort wens made by per- 
sons who had no interest whatever in the 
property to which the contract related. 
These contracts of insurance, hi the case 
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of {>craons really interested in the proper- 
ty, were a vciy imperfect indemnity, since 
they only extended to the case of a defeat 

• of* the voyage; whereas, great damage is 
often sustained by the shift or cargo, not- 
withstanding they may both arrive at the 
port of destination. But, at about the pe- 
riod already mentioned, Magees, a mer- 
chant, who had removed from Hamburg 
to London, published his very elaborate 

* work on insurance, in the latter place, 
•containing all the laws and regulations of 
the different commercial countries of the 
continent, oh this subject, and presenting 
iis leading doctrines, in relation to fiartial 
losses and general averages, and giving a 
great number of examples of adjustments 
of losses, of teith descriptions. Lord 
Mansfield, at about the same time, expel- 
led from the administration of this branch 
of law the narrow, quibbling and tech- 
nical doctrines with which it had been 
previously too much infested. The foun- 
dation was then laid tor that magnificent 
and truly scientitie superstructure of legal 
principles and practical rules, which has 
been the work of the joint labors of the 
English and American jurists, from that 
period down to the present day. The 

* ourts of the l\ States have contributed 
their full share towards the formation of 
the admirable system by which the com- 
merce of the world is now protected and 
promoted ; and instances might readily 
be referred to, of discussions and opin- 
ions on this subject in the American 
< ouils, which, in learned research, liberal- 
ity of Mews, scientific principles, and log- 
ical precision, will not suffer by a compar- 
ison with those of any other country. 
Tin- contract, considered as one of in- 
demnity, — and as such only it ought al- 
ways to be regarded, and by no means 
confounded with gambling, — requires, m 
the first place, u subject ; something must 
Ik 1 at risk, and "the thing so at risk must 
be described in the contract ; and no par- 
ty can Ik* injured, unless* lie has an inter- 
est in the subject which lie is liable to 
lose, or in respect to wiiicli he is liable to 
softer by the jierils insured against ; and 
the contract, must specify against what 
perils or risks the underwriter undertakes 
to make indemnity ; ami the party insur- 
ed nnM, at the time of making the con- 
tract, state, fairly and honestly, all the ma- 
.Icriul circumstances within his own pri- 
vate knowledge, which may etrable the 
underwriter to form an estimate of the 
risk. Thu* is peculiarly a contract, in 
winch the assured is bound to fairness 
and good faith in effecting it, ami the un- 
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derwriter to literal promptness in com- 
plying with his stipulation to make in- 
demnity. ^ 

Insurrection. (See Revolution .) 

Intaglios ; engraved gems. (See Gem 
Sculpture .) ,, 

Integral. (See Calculus.) 

Intemperance. (For some facts on 
this subject,' see die article Temper- 
ance.) 

Intenseness is the state of being raised 
or 4 concentrated to a great degree. A 
verkum intensivum y in grammar, is a verb 
which expresses increased force ; os, fa- 
ecsso , I do earnestly, from fucio y I do ; pi- 
iutso , I seek earnestly, from peto, I seek. 
The German hetldn, to teg alms, may , 
perhaps, he considered as the intensive 
loriri of bitten y U) a«*k, unless it he consid- 
ered to denote properly, a repetition of the 
act of asking, in which case it will telong 
to the class of verba fmjuentativa, such as 
fartilo , I do re|K*atedly : lertito y I read 
often. 

Interdict ; an ecclesiastical censure 
in the Catholic church, the effect of which, 
taken in its most extended sense, is, that 
no kind ofdiv me service is celebrated in the 
place or country under i»ie sentence : the 
sacrament* are not administered, the dead 
not buried with the rites of the church. 
This interdict is called real or loral y whilst 
the jiersonal interdict regards only one or 
more persons. We shall here sjieak of 
the former. Even Catholic writers admit 
That the interdict has been often jjljjjsed 
for interested purposes, alid has produced 
licentiousness in the countries and prov- 
inces subjected to it, by r depriv ing them of 
religious service for a length of tune. ( rice 
the (Catholic ) Ihctiunnairr de Thcologie. 
Toulouse, 1817, article Interdict.) And 
no one, acquainted with history, can deny . 
that interdicts have been productive of re- 
bellion and all kinds of disorder : they 
served, however, in the barbarous age of 
modem Europe, as u check against the 
power of the nionarclis. It is a mistake 
to suppose that Gregory' Vll (q. v.) \vas 
the inventor of this mighty engine of ec- 
clesiastical power. It can he proved to 
Jia\e existed before lus time; but it is 
true that be used itoftener and more pow- 
erfully tl fan any of his predecessors. The 
lltli century was preeminently the centu- 
ry of interdicts. Adnan IV laid Rome 
itself under an interdict, for the purpose 
of compelling the senators* to expel Ar- 
nold of Brescia and his followers. Inno- 
cent 111 laid France under an interdict m 
1300, and England in 1308. (See Philip 
*iugustu3 y John y and Innocent .) Popes or 
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bishop? sometime? mitigated the rigor of 
the interdict. Thus we read in the Chroni- 
cle (>t* Tours, that die viaticum and bap- 
tism wen' allowed to lie fidministored 
during the interdict, under which France 
was laid, as above-mentioned, and which 
lasted nine months. ^Innocent III finally 
permitted preaching and confirmation to 
take place during this period, aSd e\en 
the administering of the eueliarist to cru- 
saders and foreigners. Vnd Gregory IX, 
about 1*230, on account of the u great scan- 
dal” caused by the interdicts, permitted 
mass to be said once a week, without 
ringing the bells, and with the doors 
closed. Boniface VIJ1 (1300) onion'd the 
mass to he said without singing, every 
day, with closed doors except mi Christ- 
mas Easter, Pentecost and Assumption, 
wlit'ii ringing the bells, singing aiul open 
doors were allowed. vMagdeburg was 
ft -ur year* under an interdict, because the 
archbishop of the city had been murdered. 
Jt>l ill XXII took off the interdict by a 
bull. Intel diets were* gradually recog- 
nised to l»e inconsistent with the spirit of 
the time; and. when Paul V laid Venice 
under un interdict in 1 < JIM I, the churches 
were not closed, nor divine service mter- 
i opted, and only a mummy of the bishops 
: cknow lodged it. (n the beginning of the 
century, some mten lifts, piouomn eel 
by bishops, excited much attention. It 
wa> not unfreipcmt, m the middle ages 
lor pimcess to request bishops to lay the 
territories of their vat-sds under an liitcr- 
ilicfy^JTiie interdict mu>t hr announced, 
hke the excommunication. m writing, with 
the causes, and i" not to he imposed until 
after three admonitions The penalty of 
disobedience to an interdict i* excommu- 
nication. Writers of the Galliran church 
say that the pope has no right to la\ 
France under an interdict, and the -parlia- 
ments refused to register them. Inter- 
dicts arc not to lie confounded with the 
-imple assatio a divinis, or the disuse of 
n ligious ceremonies, which takes place 
when a church has been polluted, e.g., hy 
a murder committed m it. 

IxTkRKST i * the allowance made for 
the loan or forbearance of a sum of money ^ 
which is lent for, or becomes due at, a* 
certain time ; this allowance bmug gen- 
e rally « *rirnaled at so much |mt cent, per 
annum, that is, so much for tin use of 
#100 for n year. Interest is either simp ft 
or compound. Simple intdbest is that which 
is allowed upon the principal only, for the 
whole time of the loan or forbearance. 
The money lent, or forborne, is culled the 
principal ,* the sum paid for the us*.* of it, 


the interest The interest of $100 for one 
year, is called the rate per a nt., and the sun i 
of any principal and its interest, together, 
,thc amount. — Compound intmst is that 
which arises from any sum or principal in a 
given time, hy increasing the principal, at 
fixed periods, by the interest then dife, 
and hence obtaining interest upon both in- 
terest and prineipal. The accumulation of 
money, when placed at compound interest, 
after a certain number of years, is exceed- 
ing!) rapid, and in some instances appears^ 
trill) astonishing. One pemi). pullout at 5 
percent. compound interest, lit the Inrtli of 
Christ, would, in 1810, have amounted to 
:l sum exceeding in value 357,000,000 
of solid globes of standard gold, each m 
magnitude as large as this earth 1 (the 
exact number of globes, according to tin* 
computation, is £*>7,474,1100); while, at 
simple interest, it would ha\e amounted 
onl) to 7s. 7 j d. 

Interim (of Augsburg i. Mter tie* 

overtlnow of the Smalcaldic league, die 
despotic emjHTor Charles V, in order to 
place German) in it* former condition, in 
regard to religion a< well as politic* 
issued a decree, to be observed until i 
general rouncilshould be assembled. Tins 
decree was then-fore called the initrit,. 
and settled, pro tern., the eoii*t:uition, if 
doctrines and discipline of i Me Hunch in 
German), At the diet of Aiigslmig ( 151") 
it leemcil the force ef a law of the em- 
pire. Nothing wn* conceded to the Pm;- 
estants hut the e-ip in the Lord'.* *upp**i, 
and the marriage ol* priests; in e\erv oth- 
er respect, the doctrines and ceremonies 
of Catholic 'sm, from winch the) li..d 
been free for more than 20 \ears, were to 
be restored. The Pioter-tant*, linwew-i, 
contri\ed to gain tune hy negotiations and 
compliances, until the treat) of Pa.**:m 
(1552) and the peace of \ug*hurg ( 1555) 
secured to them complete leligioll* fi’e*-- 
dom. (Set; Ikaee , Jtt liitfous.) 

lxTi'Ki«ri)K: a piece of miHic, a danc <a , 
or a short dramatic scene, generally be- 
tween two pei former* of different sexe*, 
exhibited between the. acls of a serious 
opera, to vary the entertainment. Thu 
interlude is not an invention of the mod- 
ern*’: the ancients’ were acquainted with 
certain short pieces, loosely connected, 
which seived to make an easy transition 
from one play to another, .and to occupy 
the interval between the two. At present, 
the term interlink, or inhrmezzo, is applied 
principally to small comic operas, written 
for one, or at most for two persons, but 
not connected, in any way, either with thb 
play winch precedes, or that which tbl- 
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lows. On account of the very limited 
iiuml)er of pontons in the interlude, little 
more is required of such pieces than hu- 
mor and comic power. According to Ar- 
teaga, modem interludes were at first 
madrigals, which were sung between the 
acts by several voices, and were connected 
with the play. One or the oldest and 
most beautiful is 11 cornbattimcnto (PApol- 
tine col Serpent e, by Burdi. But these 
'madrigals soon lost thejr primitive form, 
and represented some action. 

1 vrEiiVi f. nt. (See Mineral Rites.) 

Ivrf KflUNTirs ; the ines“-eiigiT or rep- 
resentative of the pope, sent to small for- 
eign courts and to republics. The papal 
ambassador to emperors and kings is 
called nuntius. (See Nuncio.) The or- 
dinary Austrian ambassador at Constan- 
tinople is also called intemuntius. 

Interpolation, in algebra, signifies the 
finding of an intermediate term in a sc- 
ries, its [dace in the series living given. 
Then; are analytic formulas lor tlu* exe- 
cution of inlcqiolations. — In philological 
criticism, interpolation signifies tin- inser- 
tion of spurious pa<suges in a work. In 
printed texts, suspected passages are often 
enclosed m brackets. 

iMiutpiir.TATioN (from the La/m) ; the 
explanation of the true meaning of an au- 
thor or instrument. (For the interpreta- 
tion of the Scripture, see Kirgrsis ; for in- 
terpretation in politics, see Construction.) 
On the. continent of Europe, if a law is 
interpreted by the legislative power, it is 
called intcrjrrctatio nutlet nlira ; if by the 
unw ritten usdgo, mierpr. nsualis ; if in a 
scientific way, interpr. doctrinalis , which 
may In* interpr. grammatical if the mean- 
ing is found out from the words according 
to grammatical rules, or inttrpr. logica, if 
the menniug is found by internal reasons, 
or interjir . critic a, if obtained by correcting 
the. text. The interpr . logica is called 
cjcti nsiva , if it extends the law beyond the 
literal meaning of the words, or restrictiva, 
if it restricts the application of the luw to 
• fewer cases than the words would imply, 
and dcclarativa, if it settles vague expres- 
sions. In the interpretation of laws, it is 
of the first importance to ascertain the 
meaning of the lawgivers ; the intention 
of the person who drew up an instrument 
iu the nature of a contract, is not so de- 
cisive, because there the itilcntion o£ the 
party with whom the contract was made, 
is equally impirtant. Furthermore, the 
meaning which words I mux; at certain pe- 
riods, is iinjMirtant in the explanation of 
old laws, and u knowledge of local usages 
is often essential for interpretation. In 
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former times, laws and instruments were 
drawn up with a profusion of words, to 
avoid, as far ffe jiossible, leaving any tiling 
to construction ; hut experience has proved 
this view to be erroneous, for nothing is 
clearer than the sitrifilest language ; and, . 
though there will always be room left for 
interpretation,, except in mathematics, yet ' 
this increases with the profusion of wards 
and the endeavor to embrace every de- 
tail. i 

Interregnum. (See Germany.) 

Interval ; the difference in point of 
gravity or acutcndss between any two 
sounds. Taking the word in its more 
general sense, we must allow that the pos-" 
sible intervals of sound are infinite ; hut we 
now' speak only of those intervals which 
exist between the different tones of any 
established system. The ancients divided 
the internals into simple or uncouijiosite, 
which they call diastema, and composite 
intervals, which they call systems . The 
least of all the intervals in the Greek mu- 
sic was, according to Bare bins, the enhar- 
monic diesis, or fourth of a tone ; but our 
scale doer* not notice so small a division, 
since all our tones concur in consonances, 
to which order jmlv one of the three an- 
cient genera, viz. the diatonic, was accom- 
modated. Modern musicians consider tlu ■ 
semitone as a simple interval, and only call 
those composite w hich consist of two or 
more senntoin s : thus from B to C is a 
semitone, or simple interval, hut from C 
to J> is two half tones, or a conipouvdfrisi- 
terval. * 

Intervention, in politics; a word 
which husbeen used, particularly since the 
eongn*sses of Troppau, Ijiybaeh and Ve- 
rona (see Congress, and Holy Alliance), 
to express the armed interposition ( inter- 
vention armic) of one state in the domestic 
ailmrs of another. The right of armed 
intervention has never been so distinctly' 
pronounced, and acted upon, as in modern 
times, since the congress of Vienna. It 
was a natural consequence of the holy' 
alliance, and tlto congresses of ruler*, or 
their representatives, assembled to prop 
the pillars of despotism. (See Italy, 
France , since 181ft, Naples, and Spain.) 
Such arm^d interventions as have lately 
taken place in Europe arise from the fel- 
low-feeling of sovereigns, who claim the 
right of assisting each other against their 
subjects, and direatly contravene the right 
of iiide|Mmdcnt development which lie- 
longs to the character of a nation. Yet to 
deny the right of forcible intervention in 
total would be to condemn the interference 
of the powers of Europe to save the 
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Greeks from extirpation; and we might 
inquire, who, if the mad tyranny of don* 
Miguel were to continue &>r years, and 
the" Portuguese nation to be cmelly op- 
pressed by a military force, would blame 'si 
foreign power for interfering’? Or if the 
French, instead of actually conquering 
Algiers, had merely destroyed tke govern- 
mgtt of the pi rata*, al soldiery, for the sake 
of liberating the natives whom they op- 
pressed, who could blame such an inter- 
vention? The works of Fieveecl/Jf 
VEspagne ct des Consequents d< Vlntt rvt n- 
tion .irmit, .‘id edit., Paris of Bigtiou 
{Du Contorts dr Tmppmu Paris, ltfil, and 
*Lts Cabinets ct Us FnipUs tit puis lcio, 
ju&qv'a Ic Fin dt .‘Id edit., Parrs 

of Dc Piadt, vVe.. well a* t 1 m v 
k important debates on the subject of tlic 
Freneh war of intcrv ention in Spam, in 
both the French chambers and in the 
llnn«h parliament, IttM. have exhausted 
the subject. TIu* iir.-T statesmen of Franco 
ami England then evened them-wive* to 
throw light on the doetnne nt armed in- 
tervention, whieh hail already been ap- 
plied to the Pole*, treating it 1»ot!j in it* 
general principle* aod in ns application 
to partieulat ea*e*\ \inong the state pa- 
per- relating to the right of mien ention 
according to tin* lat—t principle*, tin fol- 
lowing arc partieulailv Important : — tiie 
declaration of the English million r. lord 
Ea**tlcreagli, of the Ifttli .human, 
and the circular of Verona, 14th Deei-m- 
With regard to the applica- 
tion of this doetnne. by the European 
powers, to the ^pani-h \m'*neaii eolonies 
the f, State* ami England declared theui- 
fc’ehew so categorically. in 1^1, that no 
congress of the sovtreigiis was held mi 
that subject. The l .State*- an the powr 
whieh acts ino*t im pi ie illy upon the prin- 
ciple of uon-mt-rventioii. I See 1/uU- 
pendenrt.) iteeenth, the intere-i of most 
of the European monarchs which in- 
duced them to pionounre at Lav bach the 
right of armed intervention, hue prompted 
them to deny it m the protocol of the live 
great powers, issui d at London, in IKM, 
denouncing foreign intervention in the 
ntlair* of Belgium : and a similar deelara- 
tion expected in regard to Pyland ; the 
reason of which is. that the absolute mon- 
arch* at present see clearly howinueh the 
security of their thrones would lie jeop- 
ardized by a war. • 

I Ntk ■> n m ( i nt * stimuli, fn mi intvs, vvul i- 
i«). The convoluted menihiaueous tube, 
that extends from the stomach to the anus, 
reeeivi s the inge*0;d food, retains it a cer- 
tain tune, mixes with it the bile and pun- 


creatic juice, propels the chyle into the 
lacteals, and covers thefirecs with mucus, 
is so railed. The intestines are situated 
in the cavity of the abdomen, and are 
divided into the small and large, vvhieli 
have, besides their size, other circum- 
stances of distinction. The small inte,*- 
tines are supplied internally with folds, 
called valrulee ronnivtnhs , and have no 
bauds on their external surface. The large, 
inter-tine-* have no folds internally ; arc -.up- 
plied externally with three strong niu-eul?tr 
hands w Inch run parallel upon the mii thee, 
aiul give the intestines a saecated appear- 
ance ; they have also small fattv append- 
age's called ajtpuuiicula tpiptoira 'Hie 
’first portion of the intestinal tube, tor 
about the extent of twelve lingers’ lueadth, 
is ealled the duoduium ; it he* m tin* epi- 
gastric region, make-* three turnings, and, 
between the lir*t and second flexure, re- 
ceives, h\ a eonuunii opening, the pancre- 
atic duct, and the ductus nnnnwnis chuU- 
dorfius. It is m lln** portion of the intes- 
tine* that ehv litieaiion ischiellv performed. 
The remaining portion of the small in- 
testine* i* distinguished hv an itimirmai y 
divi*iou into the jejunum and iltnm. The 
jejunum, winch eommence* where the */</- 
od'innn ends, i* *ituated in the umbilical 
region, and is mo*tlv found empiv ; henco 
Jt*u.ime: it i* eveiv uheu* covered with 
red \e**eU. and, about an horn and a half 
aticj a meal, with distended lacteal*.— 
The ilt uni oreiu*ie*th« hvpog.Miic region 
and the pelv-, i* of a moir pallid color 
than ilie former, and a i inmates hv a trun*- 
verse npeinng lino tin huge intestine-, 
winch i* called the vahu oj'tht iUum,ralvf 
of tin rnnun . or die cnlit t,J' Tidpms. 
The beginning of the large intestines i* 
firmly tied down m the right liiae region, 
and, for the extent of about lour Ungers’ 
breadth, is called riie vanuu, having ad 
hermg to it a wonn-like process, called 
the pronssus earl vermifurmis , or tipptn- 
dit'idn (cici vtrintjonms, The great inte*- 
tine then takes the'fhmio of colon, ascends 
towards the liver, passes across the abdo- 
men. under the stomach, to the leftside, 
where it l* contorted like the letter .S’, and 
de*i*ends to the pelvis; herifte it is divided,, 
in thi.* course, mto the ascending portion , 
the transit i sc arch, and the sigmoin t fiu ure. 
When it lias reached the pelvis, ^t is called 
the yrtum, from whence it proceeds in a 
straight line to the anus. The intestinal 
canal is composed of three memhrmies, or 
coats ; a common one from ihe/nrifom'iu/j, 
a muscular coat, and a villous coat, the villi 
being formed of the fine terminations of 
arteries and nerves, and the origins of lac- 
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trwls anil lymphatics. The intestines are 
connected to the body by the mesentery ; 
the duodenum has also a peculiar connect- 
ing cellular substance, as have likewise 
the colon and rectum, by whose means 
the former is firmly accreted to the back, 
the <• ilou to the kidneys, and the latter ro 
the os coccugia, and, in women, to the 
Vagina. The remaining portion of the 
tube is loose in the cavity of the abdomen. 

* The arteries of this canal are branches of 
tin* superior and inferior meat ?i/cWc, and the 
duodenal?* The veins evacuate their blood 
into the vena porta. The nerves are 
branches of the eighth pair and inlercos- 
tals. The lacteal vessels, which originate 
principally from the jtjumim , proceed to 
the glands in the mesentery. 

I vi ovation, in iniiMC. relate* both to 
the consonance and to the strength or 
weakness of sounds. Intonation not only 
includes the act of tuning, hut the giving 
to the tones of the voice or instrument 

* that occasional impulse, swell and de- 
cicase, on which, in a great me.Miie, all 
expression depends. A good intonation i» 
one of the fii"t qualification" in the higher 
walk" of* execution. — In church iniMc, 
those antiphoni**" are called intonations, 
winch aie tir-t sung by the priest, and 
then lesponded by the chon or the con- 
gregation : also the short sentence, most- 
ly taken iiotu the Bible, which tin* minis- 
ter sings before the collect, mid which i" 
responded by the choir 01 community. 

Vhich are the Gloria fq. v .), “ The 1 .• >rd I >w 
witli yon, M \c. 

Ivroxic vtion ; the state produced by 
the excessive use of alcoholic liquids. It 
come'* no gradually, and several statics 
may he noticed m it" progres". 'flu* lir*T 
is tiie condition expressed by the phrase 
tea unvd with wine. In this stage, the cir- 
culation of the blood becomes somewhat 
more rapid, and all the functions of the 
body arc exercised with more freedom. 
The excitement, however, is uot so great 
as to produce a surcharge of blood in the 
head or lungs. In this state, some of the 
powers of the soul seem to act more freely ; 
the consciousness is not yet attacked ; 
ihr fancy is iinmv lively ; the feeling of 
strength and courage is increased. In 
the second stage, the effect on the brain is 
more decided. The peculiarities of ehai- 
acter, the faults of temperament which, 
in Ins sober moments, the individual could 
control mid conceal, manifest themselves 
without reserve; the secret thoughts are 
disclosed, and the sense of propriety is 
lost. In the next degree, consciousness is 
still more weakened ; the balance of the 
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body cannot be kept, and dizziness attack** 
the brain. In the next decree, the soul is 
overwhelmed fn the tumult of animal ex- 
citement; oohsc'amsiiPss is extinguished ; 
the lips utter nothing hat an incoherent 
babble; the face becomes of a glowing 
red ; the eyes are protruded ; sweat streams 
from the pores; and the victim of intoxi- 
cation falls into a sleep resembling the 
stupor of apoplexy. (Tor some further 
remarks on this subject, see the article 
Ttmjgeranct .) 

Ivmf.M hmknt ; any work tliat fortifies 
a post against the attack of an enemy. 
The word is generally used to denote n 
ditch or trench with a paraiiet. Intrench- 
iiicnts are sometime* made of fascines 
with earth thrown over them, of gabions, 
hogsheads, or hags tilled with earth, to 
cover the men from the enemy's fire. (See 
]trtrt nrh mi nt.) 

Intrioik; an assemblage of events or 
circumstances, occurring m an allair, and 
perplexing the persons concerned in it. 
In this "* use, it is used to signify the no- 
dus ur plot of a play or romance, nr that 
point wheivei tju* principal characters are 
most cmlninw'cd through artifice and op-' 
position, or unfortunate acciuents and cir- 
cumstances. 

Imkoiuo. a passage of the filth \eis( 
of the 4‘2.1 Psalm, with which the Catho- 
lic priest, at da* foot of die altar, after hav- 
ing made the sign of Hi » cio&s, begins the 
mas>; vvliein*upou the sen iror answers with 
the iw of the verse . after which the vvlmjc 
Psalm is recited alternately by the pnesi 
<uid the servitor. In masses fur the dead, 
and during Passion wrek, the Psalm is 
not pronounced. 

I.vn 1 no> Tiom the Latin intneor . I look 
steadfastly at, gaze upon ; in German philos- 
ophy, Wa.vr/iwu/iig,) would mean, according 
to n> etymology, in it> narrowest sense, an 
image in tin* mind, acquired directly by the 
sense of sight. In the English us*' of tin- 
word, it is confined to mental perception, 
and signifies tilt* act whereby the mind pci- 
oeivesjhe agreement or disagrecifionr of 
two ideas, immediately by themselves, 
without the intervention of any other; m 
which ease, the mi^id perceives the truth, 
as the eye does the light, merely by being 
directed' towards it. 'Thus the mind per- 
ceive* that white is not black, that three 
are more than two, and equal to one and 
fwt ». f Ph is parr ofjxin >vv ledge, says Locke, 
is irresistible, and, like the sunshine, forces 
itself immediately to In' perceived, as soon 
as ever tin* mind turns its view that way. 
it is on this intuition tliat all the certainty 
end evidence of our other knowledge tie- 
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pend ; this certainty every one finds to be 
so great, that he cannot imagine, and there- 
fore cannot require, a greater. The Ger- 
man Anschauung, wliich literally signifies 
the same as intuition, is used to signify any 
notion directly presented by an object of 
sense. The transceiidental philosophy ac- 
knowledges also intuitions whicty live in us 
(distinct from ideas obtained by reasoning), 
in consequence of -the direct perception of 
> the internal sense, as the intuition of the 
Divine. Kant distinguishes empiric in- 
tuitions (those conveyed by the wmsos 
from external object*), and pure intuitions 
(rmif Anschauungen ), or intuitions n priori , 

• which lire the basis of flic former ; for in- 
stance, spare ami time : as nothing can be 
pereei\ed by our senses except either in 
space or time, our notions of these must 
precede the empiric intuitions. 

Invalids ,* soldiers and officers, who are 
disabled for foreign .service by wounds, 
disease or age, and who are generally 
maintained for life, in public establishment* 
(hospital*), at the public expense. 'Hie 
Athenians had a law, providing for the 
public maintenance of persons disabled in 
war. Tile Romans also made some, though 
small, provision for invalids. At a later 
period, they were taken « .ire of in the mon- 
asteries. Philip Augustus of Franco first 
formed the plan of an hospital for invalids. 
But, ns j»ope Innocent 111 would not ]ier- 
imt this institution to be placed under the 
direction of the bishop, the king tvlmquKsh- 
ed the plan. Louis XI V was tin* first who 
cabled this design into execution. Be- 
tween 1071 and 1*79. In* ereeied a splen- 
did ho*pitaI at Paris, in the suburb of 
Sr. Germain. A chiirdr, a department lor 
the sick, a governor, and other officers, are 
. attached to it. Guards an stationed, and 
all other forms observed which are cus- 
tomary m fortified posts. A soldier hum 
have served ten years, to lx* received 
into this hospital on account of poverty or 
infirmity. The invalids who mount guard 
are the only ones who Itear arms. 'Flu* 
institution suffered very much at the com- 
mencement of the revolution ; but, during 
the imperial government, it was put in a 
better condition than cyer. The architect 
of the hospital was Bruant. It is compos- 
ed of five* court* surrounded by buildings. 
A vast esplanade, bordered by row* of 
tree*, and decorated with a fountain, gives 
the prinrifial facade, towards the Seine, a 
noble perspective. The hotel has a libra- 
ry of 20, 0(H) volumes; it is capable of con- 
taining 7000 men, and is governed by a 
marshal of France. 'Flic church is con- 
sidered a ihef-tTauvre of French architec- 
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ture ; its dome supports a lantern, which 
is surmounted by a cross *108 feet high. 
From the dome were formerly suspended 
, 3000 colors, taken from different nation* ; 
but they were taken down and burnt by 
the invalids, at the time when the allies 
entered Paris, that they might not be re- 
taken. Works in statuary and painting, 
by Lafosse, Botillongne, Coyiicl, Cnustou, 
Ooysevox, &c., adorn the ceilings, niches, 
and oilier parts of the buildings. Frederic 
the Gre at, in 1748, built the hospital .at 
Berlin, with the inscription La,*, rt invi*'- 
to mititi. The British marine hospital, at 
Greenwich, is the first institution of this 
kind. 

Invention, in science, is distinguished 
from discovery, as implying more creative 
combining power, and generally signifies 
the application of a discovery to a certain 
purfKise. But the distinction is often very- 
nice, and it is difficult, m many eases, to 
say which word is most suitable. Every 
invention includes a discovery. When 
Archimedes exultingly exclaimed, K»> kq (l 
have found it), after he had discovered, in 
the bath, that hi* body, in the fluid, dis- 
placed an amount equal to its owli bulk, he 
durort n d : but be invented when he appli- 
ed the hydrostatic law, thus discov ered, to 
determining the specific gravity of different 
substance*. Inventions owe their origin, as 
discoveries do, either to chance, to some 
happy idea suddenly sinking the mind, or to 
patient reflection and experiment. Many 
inventions belong M the two former heads.* 
Of the third cla»* of inventions, late yearn 
afford many instance^. owing to the great 
attention v inch ha* l*oen paid to the mu- 
iiriil *cjein*es. As man, in modern time*, 
is always inclined to consider that which 
i** nean^st iiimtlie most important, lie gc*n- 
t rally considers the inventions of his ai>*^ 
a* fur surpassing those of other times ; hut 
the *tudy of history teaches u* more 
modesty, The invention of the screw, 
of the wheel, of the rudder, of the double 
pulley, may lie com] Hired svitli any moderq 
inventions m mechanical science, untf 
could not, moreover, have been struck out 
nr once by chance. The hixtojy of in- 
ventions i* one of the q^ost interesting 
branches of historical sciences, exhibiting, 
in a striking light, the stages of progress 
mid decline in human activ hy, and. the 
great variety of motives which* have actu- 
ated different ages. G. Eh. A. Busch has 
published a Manual of inventions. l fc i vols., 
(Eisenach, 1802 to 1822, in Germany 
ih‘ek matin’s History of Inventions (Leip- 
hic, 1780 — 1805) has been translated into’. 
English, 3 vols. 
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Invention or the Cross. The Ro- 
man ( 'ntliolic church celebrates a feast, 
.May .‘k iu liouor of the finding of the* 
cross on which Glvrist wus executed. The 
search was made hy the order oi* St. Hel- 
ena. mother of the emperor Constantine, 
A. I). i&O, and the cross was said to have* 
hern found tun If *r the ruins of Calvary. 
TlieMory is told hy St. Cyril. 

I *« * f.itsioN (from the Latin,, literally, 

* fuming in, is a wool variously used. In 
grammar, it is eon trad istingmshcd from 
’'oitxft itPiitm,niul means flu arrangement of 
words according to rh< % onl« r in which the 
id'ur* follow in (lie writer's mind, amt not 
according to tin* usual grammatical eou- 
"fmeiinH. The inversion i- regulated Uy 
tJie ohject of the writer or sprala i. 'I n«* 
Clench language is the most coutiucd m 
this respect, ami hie- mcd» tic natmal 
construction i‘s llr-i law oi uriuiigcur'tit. 
Th' 4 Cheek and Latin, nj. the con’.nn, 
.m extremely fur milieu e ot iuum-jOIi, 
.iiwl, in i« l**i certain I'lrenui'lnures, '-an 
u-’e almost .my oi.let of word". *Thi* 
Herman Ls not so ins* as tin Hpm k, hut 
much' freer than tin* Ftench. InveiMon 
seems neeesv{,r\ for the peitecTion of a 
lanauaire, though ji le.nh to many ah iiu- 
’a n*' from good sens*. \s a fgm** in 
rhetoric, imvi.sion is used to duvet tin* at- 
n lit ion to a particular point, without 
••Imniring the mnmiii^ r- tor instance, 

• My peace I give in yoit/oi ‘The palm of 
. teiory Jie mmih hath gained, the lailhlid 
‘vaiiior. 1 — Two mmiheis, poweisoi quan- 
■ ill**- we said to he in an inverse projioi- 
i* in, j(* one diminishes as tin 4 other in- 
cjea.ses, lor instance, the fleet ness and the 
power of a horse aie in an imerted pro- 
poitmn,— r riie lenn Ls also used, in tac- 
tics. to denote the disordered arrangement 
of a Imttahon, when the platoons composing 
it stand in a reversed order. When the pla- 
t-mu which usually stands on tin* extreme 
right bccomos,hy a mumeuvre, the extreme 
fell, tla v second platoon from tJie right lie- 
coming the second from the left, and mi 
on, then the man who before stood at the 
right extremity of the platoon should prop- 
erly stand at the left ; hut if, instead of .so 
doing,. lie still elands at the right, tin* po- 
sition of the battalion is inverted. In the 
foljovfiug series, 

8*7 . <> f> 4 d 2 1 ^ 

f </ . p-|r» . w|/n f\k ,i\h r ! t t \ti » !^' a, 

let a, r, r, g*. i, /, «,//, he tin 4 men on the 
right of their respective platoons, when 
the battalion stands regularly (Jrawn up: 
then the following order would represent 
dm 1 Initial ion inverted, thus : 
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,1 2 :* 1 4 5 6 7 8 

* b....a\J... t \J .. i\h . . i\o . v\q .ft 

Hem platoon 1 any ids outlie left wing, yet 
a stands on flic ngliSr of Ins platoon. In 
both cases, the line i# supposed to lace the 
same way. 

Investitu re,!!! the feudal law, was the 
open delivery? of a feud by a lord to his 
vassal, thus,' by external prortf, affording 
cv ldenee of property. To use the won's 
of # Hlaekstone, u investitures, in tlai 
original rise, with probably inrenderf to 
demonstrate, ju conquered countries, the. 
actual possession of tin* lord, aiul Is* 
did not grani a bare litigious right, hut ft 
| a aceahle and linn possession. At a tunc 
when, writin" was Seldom practised, a 
mere oral gift, at a distance from the spur 
lh.it writ given, was not likely to he lout: 
oi in cumiely rctinucd m :1a* memory o' 
bystander" who v\»*r: very little* inrenVud 
in r in uraiit.*’ Foi tin- mwui, iiios’.i- 
ture win-, pci loi iikmI hy ils* presentation 
< i "nine sy mhoi to ih** person invested. as 
a branch of a tree. <*. In the pr.n. 4 i\»* 
church, afte* Mir election of a bishop, ,u*(i 
his consecration, die caily Christian ♦ m- 
]H*rors* claimed a niiht of « outiim itioi> 
'Hie (I'othic and Lomhanl kin*/" ,f 

;he s.* me pnvilege. In tin* 1'iencli moti- 
archy.tho M« rmuuruuis alfected die Mill 
greater powii of linen nomination, and 
i!ii ir control vva" supported hy means 
a^.uiist which the chSirch v a" wholly* in- 
adequate to r, intend. Tie* estate*/^*!! 
Iionois which compos' .1 toe occh «iashr..l 
temporal it as, weie considered to jiailake 
of tia 4 nature ol* tieis, and thej.*(iue to re- 
i|iiin v smukii investiime from the lord. 
Chiu lemaiine is said to hav** introduced 
tins ]»ractice, and m have invested the 
newly consecrated bishop by placing a 
ring and crosier in his hands. Human, 
indeed (tli.ilinrt. t£», eaji. . hlriunus ), direct- 
ly allinus tiiat pope Adiian positively con- 
ceded to I lie empiToi tin* power of elect- 
ing, even to the papacy. m77il:hut neither 
Kgiiihanl nor any other < a nntenipuiur a v 
writer mentions this fact. The custom, ' 
however, existed, nor does ir appear to 
have been objected to or oppos’d during 
the lapse of twit centimes tiom lus reign. 
The disoiAerly stale of Italy', which suc- 
ceeded the death ot* < 'hailcmague. Ire- ♦ 
quontly mti-rmpted tlie exercise of this 
right hy the Carl^v iugians ; but even so 
late ns 1017, when I he empire had parked 
lo another line, Henry HI received an ex- 
plicit admission oi* his prerogative, and 
repeatedly used it. The investiture mthe 
Ux-ser see*< followed *as a matter of course 
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Alexander II issued a decree against lay 
investiture in general, which was revived 
by Gregory VJI (Hildebrand^ who, having 
succeeded* in annulling the prerogative of 
’the emperors to nominate or confirm 
popes, sought to disjoin entirely the eccle- 
siastical from the civil rule, lie eomplmn- 
. ed loudly of the humiliation to \\hich the 
church was subjected by depl-iidenco.upun 
the patronage of lawmen, and condemned 
with far more reason the mercenary and si- 
monincal exactions, which ecclesiastical if- 
fered from temporal princes as the price 
of the benefices which they conferred. 
In the council of the Lntersui in 1080, he de- 
clared that no hislinp or abbot, submitting 
•to lay investiture, should be considered a 
prelate. The convulsions which follow- 
ed engendered the Guelf and Ghibelme 
tactions (see (htdf), and deluged Italy 
with blood for a loner series of years : tor 
the struggle commenced by (in ‘gory w it 1 1 
Henry iV was zealously continued by bis 
successor'., among whom Urban 11 and 
Paschal fl esjiecially distinguished them- 
selves. It was not, however, until the* 
pajmey of Cahxfus 11, in that the 

question Wiis terminated, ns it ajipears, ma- 
terially to the. ' advantage of the holy s‘*e. 
By a eoncordat then arranged at Worms, 
Henry V resigned for ever all pietenee to 
invest bishops by the ring and tvosiet, and 
lecognised tlie freedom of" elections : the 
new bishop, however, was to receive Ins 
temporalities by the sceptre. In Prance. 

under tin papacy of Hildebrand, the 
right of investiture does not appear to 
June been made a subject of open quarrel. 
In spite of the protests of the holy so<», 
tin* kings exercised the power, but at 
length relinquished the presentation of the 
, ring and crosier, anti contented themselves 
with conferring investiture by a written 
instrument, or orally, upon which they 
were left an peaceable possession of the 
power. But in England, Paschal II was 
engaged in a contest little less fierce than 
t hat which lie 'maintained witii the empe- 
ror. Anselm, the primate, refused to do 
homage to Henry I for his see. The king 
seems- to have s inserted an unqualified 
right of investiture, which the pope, who 
was appealed to, as unqualifiedly denied. 
After a protracted struggle, and continued 
threats of excommunication, the contro- 
versy ended in England, as it did uflei- 
vvardsin Germany, by compromise. Pas- 
, dial offered to concede the objections 
against homage, provided Henry Would 
forego the ceremony of investiture. ’ To 
this he agreed. 

I.nvocavit ; the first Sunday in Lent, so 


called because the primitive church began 
their worship, on that day, willi the words 
of the Wist Psalm, 15th verse, Jnvoravit 
me et exaudiam nun. It is also called 
t Quadragesima, or the 40th day, because it 
is 40 days lief ore Good Eric lay, the day 
when Lem ends. 

Ix voice; an account, in writing, of 
the particulars of merchandise, witii their 
value, custom, charges, Ac., transmitted 
by one merchant to another in a distant 
country. 

Involution, in mathematics; the raising 
of a quantity from its roof to any power 
assigned. Thus^x2x~™K Here 8, the 
third power of is found by involution. 
By' continuing the process, we can obtain 
any* power of ‘2, ami so with other num- 
bers. 

Jo; daughter of Inachus (according to 
some, of Vigils Panoptes) and IVitho; ac- 
eoidihg toothers, of hums and Leonine. 
Jupiti r fell m love with her. At fust, she 
would not listen to hi« wishes; but, being 
enveloped by him with a thick cloud, she 
yielded herself to his embraces. Juno, not- 
withstanding, perceived the infidelity oflici 
husband, and irsolvcd to lie revenged on 
both. Jupiter, in protect To from the jeal- 
ousy of* Juno, changed hei into a heauti- 1 
till white In ifer. Juno was not deceived, 
and begged the heil'T oi her liushaiid. 
Apprchi iidmg no i vil, he granted her re- 
quest: hot she immediately placid bun- 
do the custody of the hundrcd-cy od 
Argus. Jupimr how regretted that lie had 
complied w , ill hei request, but it was too 
late ; m* theielhre sent Mercury to kill 
Argus a. »< I "et b» at libeitv. This com- 
mission Mercury successfully executed, 
having hilled tin* watchful Alglls to sleep 
by playing on the flute: but at the mo- 
ment when lo thought herself again at 
liberty, the jealous Juno aflhctcd her W'itb 
madness, and persecuted her, without a 
moment’s lest, through the world. She 
sprang into the Ionian sen, reached lllvr- * 
ia. passed tin* Thrums, went tlnoiigh 
Thrace, swam over the Thracian Bospho- 
rus to Ana, passed through Scythia, over 
(V'liirasus, and came at length to Egypt. 
She found Prometheus iy, the Caucasian 
mountains, who comforted her, and show- 
oil her the wuy she must take. This way * 
is described at length in flits “PronieiluMiH” 
of yEschyhis. Her suffering* ended in 
Egypt. Here she regained her original 
form, and boro Epaplms, the son of Jupi- 
ter. At the instigation of Juno, the Cu- 
reles concealed the, child, and, wen*, in 
consequence, .struck with lightning by 
J upitcr. After a long search, Jo found her 
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son in Syria, and returned with him to 
Egypt, where she married the king, Tel- 
egonus. She was deified, and, according 
to some authorities, was the goddess whom 
tin- Egyptians worshipped under die name 
of Isis. 

Iodine (from iutfw, vioalnceus , in allusion 
to the lieautifhl violet color of its vapor) 
is the name of an undeconipou tided prin- 
ciple or element in chemistry. Jt had 
escaped the oliscrvntiofi of chemists until 
'1812, when a manufacturer of snlt-petrc, at 
Fa»*s, dctccled if in the ashes of sea- weeds, 
in the following manner. In evaporating 
the* ley from these ashes, to procure the 
carhonate of soila which they contain, lie 
noticed that the metallic vessels, Wjith 
which lie operated, wore powerfully ebr- 
roded, and that the corrosion was increas- 
ed as the liquor heeame more concen- 
trated. Having at hand, one da}, a holtle 
of sidplitine acid, he added «ome of it to 
a poiiion of the mother- want, mid w as sur- 
prised to mm* a rich violet v.ijiordiseugaired; 
tJiis vapor was the iodine, lie m oner 
eoinnumieated the observation to M. i '1» - 
ment Desormi's, who set ahout collecting 
some of the vapor, and, idler examining 
its leading properl ics, announced it in the 
royal institute of France as a new hod}. 
Its real natur * was -*m>ii af'.r unfolded 
through the aeeurale researches of (Jny- 
Lussae and sir H. Davy. Its lii^ory prov- 
ed singularly interesting in modifying the 
then picv ailing them} of cliemiMn. Su 
II. Dav} hail, a few yean* previous!}, pro- 
mulgated tin* new theory of chlorine, 
which was still received with suspicion 
among chemists. 'Flic strong analogies, 
however, la-tween tlu^ sithstunee and 
chlorine, in tlieii relations to rbmluistibles, 
—both bodies forming compounds by unit- 
ing with them, similar to acids containing 
oxygen, or oxides, — were conceived to give 
great weight to the v f iews of sir II. Davy, 
and operated completely to overthrow the 
erroneous hypothesis <rf oxygenation, in- 
vented by Lavoisier. Its investigation, 
therefore, may he said to have formed a 
new era in chemistry. The physical 
properties of iodine are as follow : It is a 
soil, triable, opaque solid, of a bluish-black 
color, with a "metallic lustre, usual)} in 
scales, hut sometimes in distinct crystals 
of $ie form of rhomboid* or rhomhoidul 
tables, referable to an octahedron, willi a 
rhombic base* as their primary ibrm ; its 
specific gravity is It jmssesses an 

odor somewhat analogous to that of chlo- 
rine. It is a 11011 -conductor of electricity, 
and possesses in an eminent degree the elec- 
trical properties of oxygen mid chlorine. 


Iodine enters into fusion at 225° Fahr., 
and boils at 347° ; but when moisture is 
present, it af Mimes rapidly at a tempera- 
ture considerably below 212°, and gives rise 
to a dens*? vapor of the usual violet hue. 
Jt is scarcely at all soluble m Water, hut is 
readily taken up by alcohol and ether, to 
which jj imparts a redd isli -brown color. 
It extinguishes vegetable colors, hut with 
less energy than chlorine. It is not 
inflammable Its range of affinity for 
other bodies is very extensive ; the most 
important compounds it forms with these 
we shall describe after alluding to its 
natural state' and preparation. It exists 
most abundantly in the various species off 
fur Us, which form the greatest part of the 
sea- weeds of our coast ; it also occurs in 
the sponge, imd in the coverings of many 
molluscous animals, and has been found in 
v great number of mineral waters, as 
those of Salz in Piedmont, Saratoga in 
New York, A^e., and more recently has 
been detected in some silver ores from 
Mexico, and in an ore of zinc from T'ppei 
Silesia. Hut it is from the incinerated sea- 
weed or kelp, flint the iodine, in largo 
quantities, obtained. As the soap-man- 
ufacturers an* in the habit of obtaining 
theii soda ft om kelp, iodine may be pro- 
cured, vei\ economically, from the resulu 
urns of their operation, according to the 
process invented by doctor Ere, which is 
a* follows: The brown iodic liquor of the 
soap-boiler, or the solution of kelp from 
which all the cry stalh/able liigredn^ls 
have hern separated by concentration, is 
heated to about 23(E Falir., poured into a 
large stone-ware basin, and saturated with 
diluted Milphuuc acid. When cold, the 
liquor is filtered through woollen cloth ; 
and to e\ cry 12 oz. (apothecaries' measure) 
of it, is added UKK) grams of Mack oxide 
of manganese in powder. The mixture 
is put into a glass globe, or large matrass 
with a wide neck, over which a glass globe 
is inverted, ami heat is applied, winch 
causes the iodine to sublime copiously, 
ami to condense in the upper vessel. As 
soon as the balloon liecomes warm, another 
is substituted for it; mid when the second 
becomes heated, the first is again applied. 
The iodine is withdrawn from the globes 
by a little •warm water, which dissolves it 
v cry sjmringly ; and it is purified by .un- 
dergoing a soroud sublimation. The test 
'hiude use of for tl^e detection of iodine in 
any solution, when it is suspected to lie 
present, is starch, with which iodine has 
the property of uniting, uml of forming 
with it a computing, insoluble in cold 
water, w hich is recognised with certainty 
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b\ its deep Who color. The solution 
should be cold at the time of adding the 
starch: and, if the color doctfnot Ihjcoihc 
apparent simply on the addition of tin* 
starch, a few drops of sulphuric acid 
should he cautiously added, when, if nnj 
iodine is present, the blue color will make 
its appearance. 'This test is so exceed- 
ingly delicate,' that a liquids containing 
\ .r!wo T7 of its weight of indin *, receiver 
a blue Huge from a solution of starch. - 
EoUme has a powerful alliiuty for hydro- 
gen, which it takes from animal and veer- 
tnble substances, m the satin* nianiUT a-' 
chlorine, and, uintuur with it, forms h\dii- 
Odlc arid. The Ibllowmg are tie* method* 
for nhtaminir this arid in the ga-**ou* and 
in tin liquid, state: Into a flash, to winch 
a reeuned tulie tilled, dipping undei a 
jar of hm u un, arc introduced eight pairs 
of ludhie and nm of pho-plmm*, and to 
me mixture a f w drops of water at* iidd- 

* d : t!ie water is immediately dcmtnpos* <1 : 
tin* phosphorus, M'viug it- oxygen, tbim* 
phosphoric acid, w hil“ the l»\d, reien ei un- 
it ti ** with the iodine. \s th ,,, e i- not 
w i ' r presold in Mdiica ut ipi*i»c.t\ to ii.— 
sob* the 1»\ itriodic arid, it pn^i-oy-j el 
foe ga*< «»'W"laN . and i* colleen d o\er lie* 
Mercury. In eo’itaer with ui. u smok'-, 

«.r Mimes, like i] it mu/i.mr ; • id nod, irk* 

U. i <i r lis \e£et*ible i hi* it is di*hn- 
«l, hoiNevii, linn; that a« id, h\ the 
pupi'iior nlhiiJl\ |msm ivh'iI by chlorine f»i 
ii\itrcih, ui i niiNrijtii'urc of winch, if 
eh^ne* anil jivdriodie acid La-'*- sue 
mailed together, the yellow color of tic* 
former disappear-, .oid the \inl**i \ iporof 
i .dine male**- it- appea .* .um e. win* h proye- 
If.c de» oinpo-ition of lh« hydriodic acid 
h\ dn* chlorine. If tie* decomposition js 
» ompletc, the \e*sel will lie yvholly oe< 11- 
|M a d h\ mmiai'c and ga-. To obtain ll.e 
hxdnodic acid m a liquid stair-. \vi haw* 
only to couduel tin gu* twron^ii w it* 
until it is fully • dunged with it ; or it m i\ 
lie obtained hv ridiismitliii!! a cuiienf of 
rtdphurrted hydrogen gas ttiroiigh water 
in which iodine, in line jmwiier, 1- mi>- 
p< n Tin’* iodine, fiom a gr^mer afrin- 
it\ for hydrogen than the sulphm pos- 
s . .*>, decomposes the sulphurated Jjy - 

* ,o'.n n : and hem e sulphur is set free, and 
'■v huidic and produced. Thd constan- 
ts .e * s htdnodic arid is, 

B\ \o»uiin* It* unglil. 

iodine . . . . i>0 .t 1*44 

Hydrogen . . 50 ..... . 1 

ioo ir, 

The solution of fjydnodic arid is easily 
decomposed. r l'uus, on exposure loi 'a 


• few hours to the air, the oxygen of the 
atmosphere forms water with the hydro- 
gen of tlu* acid, and liberates the iodine. 
Nitric and sulphuric acids likewise de- 
compose it by yielding oxygen, the form, r 
being convened into nitrous and the latte! 
into sulphurous acid, 'file five iodine 
becomes ohyjniis on the application of 
th** aho\e-ineutioiicd test. The com- 
pounds of hydriodic and with the 
hle oases ijia\ he easily formed, either h;* r 
dinrt combination, or by acting on th“ 
has i" ui water w'jlh iodine. SulpituM,:- 
and muriatic acids, as well a* Milphuieied 
in drogen, produce no change on the In - 
driedatts, at the usual IrmperaUire of the 
air. hut chlorine, nitric and conceuu, ti- 
ed siilpliiiiic acid, instantly decompose 
them, and separate the iodine. The by 
dnndatcs of potash and soda an* the liio-r 
in1et'*-Miu of their niunhei. hecause they 
a»e iln* einef souiees of nulilic m liatiin . 
Tie* lattu'silt i- proba’oU tfie one wiiiei* 
•Milieu- lie* it m fin * obtained iioin k»*lp : 
w ,'i.ie it i- } •*lu \»"l, th.it it i" tin indii>- 
ilatc cf nof,t-!i, whHi i- tuo-t gen it; ! n 
ticiiid in niineiai springs. lit ne« t! 

in — it \ «>f adding Milpliurit and to 

icudinl lnjum of the -eap-hoil.T. in ord* i 
T'iproct,.i »h(* i iditn \,l,''-h icipniv- 
l*e *-* paral .»! ir-au it> < ombiiMthiii w it 1 i th. 
alkali to winch it i- united, n t the coti 
dition of In duodie and; hi: I peroxide 
iiiniiL'ane-t is also adtled, in oni< i in jV 
nlifu** tie di'CuiiMMS'fiou of the liwlriodic 
and. r byline fains irid- a l-o In iimtinj 
with o\umii and wnh tid"»nie. \\ Im>: 
it is hrur'.ii! into eontae’ with profowdt 
of ehleiUie. immediate aeJiell ensile- , !},t 
elilmine of ib * protMSide nint* - with on.- 
porlKtii of iodine, and n- o\\g<n with 
anoiliiM, I'nimini* I wo compound-, a w>', s - 
.tile orange-eoloied matin, tli** dilotiodi* 
aci'i, and a while solid siib-i nee. win* 1. 
iodic an !. bwh** acid art- pow* riidh <*t : 
mflammable siihstann -. \\ it h chanual, 

sulphur, Mural, and similar conihtisrihlcs, 
it lbim- nit\tiin*s winch iletouau* when 
lieated. It (‘liters into combination with 
metallic n\id« s, iiivuig rise t<» sails <*alied 
ioilttfcs. 'flicse eompounils, like the ehlo- 
latcs, yield pure oxygen hj; heat, and d< l- . 
lagnite when thrown on hunung ehar- 
eoal. fodic acid is deeompos«‘d by sub 
pi ! uroii'. phosphorous and hydriodic uejils, 
audio sidphun'ted hydrogen, 'iodine, in 
fin h case, is set at liberty, and may he 
detected, as usual, hv starch. C'hlonodie 
neid, which is also forint*d by simply im- 
in* ising dry iodine in chlorine gas,\h h- 
ipiesces in file open air, and dissolves 
\« rv freely in water. Its solution is yer> 
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sour to the taste ; and it recldonrf' vegetable 
blues, but afterwards destroys them. It 
does not unite with alkaline bases ; in 
which respect it wants one of the charac- 
teristics of an acid, and has hence, been 
called by Gay-Lussac a chloride of iodine. 
iodine unites with hitrogou, forming a 
dark powder, which is characterized, like 
chloride of nitrogen, bv its explosive 
property. In order to form it, iodine is 
yut into a solution of ammonia ; the alkali 
M^decomposed ; its elements unite with 
diflercTit portions of iodine, and thus 
cause the formation of hydi italic acid and 
iodide of nitrogen. Iodine forms, with 
sulphur, a fechle compound, of a grayish- 
black color. With phosphorus, also, it 
combines with great rapidity at common 
temperatures, attended with the emergence 
of heat. It manifests little disposition to 
combine w it li metallic oxides; hut it has 
a strong attraction for the pun* metal*, 
producing compounds which are called 
ioduretSi or iodides. The iodides of lend, 
copper, bismuth, silver and mercury , are 
insoluble in water, while the iodides of the 
vety oxidizable metals an* soluble in that 
liquid. If we mix a hydriodate with the 
metallic solutions, all tin* metals which do 
not decompose water will give precipi- 
tates, while* tho*e which decompose that 
liquid will gi\e* none*, lothne. besides 
being employed for philosophical dliis- 
t nit ion, i* used in the* arts, for pigments, 
dyes and medicine*. Tin* proto- it Mlurct 
of mercury is use*el in England as a 
Mibstitute lor vermilion, in the*’ piepara- 
tieui of pape*r-liangings ; ami a com- 
potmd of hydriodate of peitassa to, loelate 
of potassn ‘2, and lodurat of mercury .*13, 
h employed n: printing ealtrei. The 
tmeture* of iodine, 18 grs. to 1 o/. of aleo- 
hol, is a powerful remedy in the goitre* 
and other glandular diseases ; hut it is 
so violent in its action on the system its to 
require grant caution m its administration. 
The 1 hydriodate of potash, or of soda, is 
also applied to me*tlicul uses ; anil it h 
inferred, that the efficacy of many mineral 
springs, in certain diseases, is owing to 
the presence of one or the other of these 
salts. 

foLAUH. (See ProtisilaiiSr) . 

I oi.E. (See Hercules.) 

Id l.ITE, i'oumEKITF, Or DfCUROlTL, 4S 

an earthy mineral, commonly massive, 
though sometimes crystallized in six or 
twelve-sided prisms, with iiulistinet cleav- 
ages, paralle l to the sides of a six-sided 
prism, which is eonsiderael as its primary 
form ; lustra, vitreous; color, various 
shades of blue, generally inclining to 
’ r, * 


black ; streak, white ; transparent or trans- 
lucent; blue! if viewfed bn the. direction 
of the axis ; yellowish gray, perpendicular 
to it ; hardness,* the same as flint of quart/ ; 
specific gravity, ‘2.583. It consists, accord- 
ing to Stronicyer, or 


Silic% 4*8.538 

’ Ah inline, • 31.730' 

Magnesia, . . . 11,305 

Oxide of iron, . 

K xide of manganese*, 0.71/2 

r ate *r, or loss, 1.048 


Before* the blowpijw*, it melts in a good 
heat, but with difficulty, and only on it* 
edges, into a glass not inferior to the min- 
eral, either in color or transparency. It 
occur? in aggregated crystals, with garnet, 
quart/, &<*., at Cabo de Gata in Spain. A 
variety found in Bavaria, at Bodenmais, 
which is generally massive, resembling 
e pi art/, ami imbeelde*d in iron pyrites, has 
hee’ii e*alle*el peliom. Handsome blue crys- 
tals of till* species, found at Orijertvi in 
Finland, have 1 been called stcinheilitc . in 
honor of e*oiint Steinlieil. The snpyhtrc 
d\au of jewellers is a transparent variety 
of the present species from Ceylon. 

lux ; a sou of Xuthus and Chikj, 
daughter of F.reehtheu-, who man ad 
llelice, the daughter of Selimis- kum ot 
.Egiale. He sueeeeded to the throne of 
Ins father-in-law, and built a city, wind 
lie called Htlice , on account of ins will. 
His subjects, from him, received the nnjp* 
of Ionian,*, and tile country that of itintn. 
(See lonians .) — A tragic poet of Chun, who 
flourished about the 8*2(1 Olympiad. His 
tragedies were represented at A then.*, 
where they met with universal applause, 
lie is mentioned and greatly commended 
by Aristophanes and Atheiueus, A c. — A 
native of Ephesus, introduced in Plato'? 
dialogues a? reasoning with Somite?, 
low. (Sec kolmkill.) 

Ionia ; the nnneut name of Acliaia 
(lienee the Ionian sea and Ionian islands). 
By Ionia is generally understood that dis- 
trict of Asia Minor, where the Ionian* 
from Attica settled, about 1050 B. f. 
This beautiful aifd fertile country extend- 
cd from the river Heninis to the Itfcean- 
der, along# the shore of the ^Egean sea, 
opposite the islands of Samos and Chios, 
and was bouuded by (.'ariu, iEolia and 
Lydia. Commerce, navigation aud agri- 
culture early renTlered it wealthy and 
flourishing, as is proved by the great num- 
ber of populous cities it contained, among 
winch the most inqiortaiit were Ephesus 
(tiie chief place), Smyrna, Clazomena*, 
Erythra, Colophon and Miletus. These 
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free cities formed tin* Ionian lragu»\ but 
Orirsus, and afterwards l^yrus, tiiadn 
them tributaries. They remained subject 
to the Persian^ until they Recovered tlieir 
independence by tin* n*<istnnce of ll»o 
Athenians and Laaodmuouians. after hav- 
ing previously made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt, during the reign of 1 hiring lly*l {is* 
pes. They were again subjected, and 
again delivered by Vlexander the Great. 
Ionia, at a later period. benuiic a Homan 
province, and was totally devastated* by 
the Saracens, so that f*vv vestiges of its 
ancient eivih/aMon r ennui. The Ionian* 
Were consider'd ell’ tiunaie and voluptu- 
ous. but. at tin* muid time. Jnghh amiable. 
Their dialect partook of their rbaiach •*. 
(See Ionian flinM.) Tlie arts ami sci- 
ence* (lourislexi in tins happy country, 
particularly tlww which eentnh il** to em- 
bellish lilt*. Tin* Asiatic i necks became 
the teachers and examples of liie IJuro- 
penn Greeks. Homer tin* pcw*». \ polios 
and Parrlnisius ih** painter*, wen* Ionian*. 
The Ionic column proves tlie d» liee.es of 
their ta*te. (So* . Mrilvtun, Ionian Phi- 
losophy , , and Ionian* \ 

Iomix Dialkct: oil of die Greik dia- 
lects the softest efail, on a vount ofthe k«rg*‘ 
proportion of tin* vow* Mod ■ consonant* 
(hm* ilit* article Cunsvnanl which vas 
particularly spoken in tl,»* Gn r*k colom •* 
in Asia Minor and on the islands of the 
Archipelago. It i> divided into the old 
a^d new. In the l«>r.n< Homer and 
JJesiod \uoti 1 . It ori*rnally inlloicd littl**, 
or not at ail. from the old Vila*. f riie 
new lonmu oriidiK*fci: :dh*r die Inman* 
had mon- intei course with the otlioi tnU*, 
and planted colonic*. Vnaeicmi, Herod- 
otus and Hippocrates wn»t“ in tin* di 
loot. (Se*' (Irek und‘*r tie* 

head of Grteu< and Dini <1.) 

Io.ma.n I sla mi* : a icpuhli' m the 
South of Europe, under the protection of 
Great Britain, situated in tlie Ionian sea, 
along the western coa*t of Greece and 
Hbatiia. The state is often ealleil tin* 
Rx public of thr Sevrn Island s t on account 
of the woven clncf island.* of wjiicii it is 
composed, viz., Corfu, J'axo.s, Santa Mau- 
ra. Thiaki or Ithaca, and Cophnlnuiu, ly- 
ing we.*t of the gulf of Lc panto ; Zai.ti*, 
m -ir the. western ahore ofthe iMorou: and 
Cerigo, to the south-east of the same pen- 
insula. The other islands and islets of 
this little state are Meflera, Fano, Samo- 
•tnikif^Anii-Paxos, Calamus, TVIeganesi and 
Cerigotto, which is the most southern and 
most eastern point of the republic, in 115° oif 
lat. N., and 2IF 17' Ion. E. Merlera, in 
57' lat. is the moat northern, and Fano, 


in Ion. K., the most western point. 
Most of the inhabitants of die loi..en 
islands are of Greek origin. A ci nsu*, '» 
IftFi, gave, a population of ‘JISJH.O: m 
present, it amounts to about fc W7,0b<\ of 
whom about 8000 are Italians, and 7CL* > 
Jews. There arc also some Engl kit 
there. The inhabitants ar* in geucia! su- 
perstitions. and their moral* are la\. Find 
of late, the* language spoken hero wn> a 
corrupt Italian, hut modern Greik tU’V 
prevails. The English and Greek jiilf'* 1 *' 
itauts have little intercourse, notwid, 
siandiug th** eftbrtsof the English govein- 
nient. In I^Vfr 1 , there v. r iv fc JP schools ot 
mutual instruction, a college, and a mu 
\er.*m, founded ui — 'flic const* ol 

the islands arc rugged, the surface uneven, 
containing a number of barren rocks and 
**oii»** lugb bill*, mlcrspf r.*ed with fertii • 
p'ams amt \ alley*, r riie climate i,* >er\ 
unM. but *ui.jcci t<» Hidden ehanji r FIi** 
|>n»duelm*'- aic CiTii. Ml;**, fii\es, em - 
i, nt v cotton, 1 h * n • *y . wax, \ i . \ mes and 

f»h\cs form the child* soup e of ii'icom** 
to the inhabitant*. In lrttio, the c\p«*;*i . 
auioiinied n» about ^til>0,dd(). The eui 
rips and *niall dried grape* are e\] ion 'd 
in lai'gc fjoantitie*. Sum* lSlfr, this st Me 
has foi >ued an aristocratic goNemimm. 
under the name of the * / nitH Ionian 
Mauds* under the pioteetion of Gieat 
Britain, amhentirelv »lep»*ndrnt on her. A 
constitution wa* granted by Gn»at Britain, 
in IH7. r rh. re i*. a British Iiigli-i'oiumi*- 
*ioiiei at f'nrfu, the capital of tin *?at *, 
and Gicnt Britain ha* a right t<» occtipx 
the Or»n\s.*c*. and kccji g,im*on*. Th** 
JiiLb-commisMoncj < om okentlie Iegi*laij\ . 
assembly, .'jipouits the umeniors of tie- 
d. lTdp .it i -lends, and rojinnand* the force,-. 
'Hie legislative assembly consists of pj 
men i her-, mid holds its sessions at Voilm 
Five senalois, eho*en by tin* legisiatjvc 
assembly from their own nmnlN'r, and a 
president, appointed liy the commissiom*'*, 
for live yearn, form the senate. The ei\d 
law is the law of die land. Reteiur*, 
alfout £150,000 ; expf'iiditure for die foie** 
inainfained by (ireat Britain (<>4(KI men, 
among whom are lour regiments of na- 
tives), Cl 00,000.- — 1'iiese islands were m- 
luihiled at, an early period, and formed 
small slates ill the most (lonrisiiing period* 
of (irei*cv. They were reduee/i !>y Alex- 
ander the Great, at a later period by the 
Homans, and they uderwurds liiimed part 
of die Byzantine empire. The kings of 
Naples obtained possession, in the likh 
century, of Torfu and other islands, hut, 
in the 14th century, the. Venetians, then 
the masters of the Adriatic sea, occupied 
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all the Sewn Hands < "oifii placed her-eif 
under tlio protection of Venice, in FtHf i, 
and thentlmi islands followed her example. 
\ i-uiw left tin* government in its form* r 
Male, merely sending cun provwdilori as 
heads of the adminii-lfnlion. The claims 
of Naples were r\iinnni*hed by purchase, 
and Venice letnained in possession of the 
islands, in spite of the repeated attack* 
of die Turks, until the republic of Venice 
v i\as itself di*solv '*d, in 17P7. In 17PP, 
m <i.-Rus si;in* and Turks muqurrel tle in ; 
and file inipemr Paul, b\ a mk.ise *»f 
March 21, 1H(}(), decimal them a stale, 
iimler the name, of the It- public of ihv 
St rt n I'niftfl Islands, forming an ari-toc- 
iar\ under the protection of Turkov. In 
1 SOU, Russia granted a new con-iitutidl . 
In IH07. the} were mcnrpoiated with the 
grey! empire of Fiance ; hut the French 
were able to maintain on!} Corfu. N<>\. 
. r », I HI 5. it wii* in: reed hetwiui Riis-ia;;nd 
Great Britain (later also A iMna), that the 
islands should hum a republic, uiuler t!u* 
name of the I'mltd Stab of Hit Ionian 
Islands, and undei the exclusive prote*- 
lionof (in at ihitam. In Vjiril. IHB, Great 
Jhitain ngieed to cede to the Porte tl.t* 
cit\ of Put fra, on the continent, which h. d 
so Jong niamiamed n*» It* again*! All Pa- 
cha. (<|. v.) The gi eater part of the Par- 
pots, in despair, emigiuted t.» the Ionian 
i-lands. (See Parga.) Tic 1 •commercial 
Hag of the Ionian l-!end- i- aeknow li dffed 
as the Hn*r of an independent nation. (Sec 
the works of Gcll. Dodwell, Hughes, IWus- 
io\odi, and K cm Ink ; al-o, Ks tsity on the 
Islands of Corfu, Lmcadni, (' tphahma , 
Ac., hy \V. (I’oodisson (London. 1 S2*2 ; ; 
rn'lntitjuitits of Ionia, published ,1>V the so- 
ci*T} of Dilettanti, Condon.) 

Iomw OujtKii. (See .7r/7ii7< time.} 

Ionian Ihm. o-oenv. As Gierian civ- 
ilization w as first devi loped anion*; the 
loninns (see Ionia ns and Ionia), (ireeian 
philosophy also originated anions them. 
The Ionian philosophy started with the 
question respecting the prujiitiw elements 
of the world. To the 'Ionian school 
(wi freikoi) belong Thales, Anaximander, 
Phereeydes, andi in some points, Anaxi- 
menes/ (S‘M‘ Philosophy, im(\ consult Bou- 
tcrwpk, Du primus Phil. (Irtrc. Overt tis 
Phusicis, in the second volume of the 
Comm. Soc. Gtrlt,, 1H11 ; Ritter, Gcschirhtv 
dvr lonischcn Philosophiv, .Berlin, 1H21,, and 
G esc liic hie thr Philosophic, volume 1st, hy 
the same, Hamburg, IH‘2 1 *). In modem 
times, the Ionian philosophy lias been 
- revived, in connexion with the atomic 
system, hy Bengard, Magncims, Sennert 
and Gassendi, (q, v.) 


Ionian Sea ; ancient name of that pari 
of ,tlie Mediterranean which lies between % 
tic? south part of Italy and Greece. 

Ionian* ; a tribe of Greek*, deriving it < 
name from Ion. (q. v.) They first li> ed 
in rhe f Peloj>onnesusfon the borders of the 
pdf of Coiinth, where they built 12 cities, 
celebrated for their manufactures and 
eoinmerce. *The Achocuns, Jieuig pressed 
hy the Hcraelides and Dorians, unite i 
themselves with them, and the country 
beivuuo iiMifticiunf for both people; tie* 
lo mans therefore emigrated to Attica, 
whence Neleus led a coloriv to Asia. (Si 
Ionia.) Those who Jiad remained in At- 
tica were mingled with other tribes, and th£ 

A si.it ie loiiians alone retained the name. 

, Iom( Foot consists of four syllables, 
fu«> short and two long. If the two short 

sy 1 1 aides an* in the beginning w ;, ' 

it is called ioniens minor: if the two short 

sellable-* follow ( W it i- called 

itmims major. Horace used the former. 

Iota ; the Greek name for i. ’(See // 

Ipecai i'ami according to the late-i 
niillioritie*, is the product of two dilhrmi 
plants, Ik ii natives of South Ameifr,. 
The gray is the loot of n species of n 
thurdia: the other, that of the cepha lis ip> - 
enrnanha. TJie two roots, however, do 
not diflci in tlieir medicinal properties, and 
they are much employed indiscriminately 
It^vvn* tirst brought to Eurojie tewonb 
the middle of the 17 ill century; hut wa- 
not gen* rallv u-ed nil alxmt the year 
when ir wa* introduced, under the pr.t.^n- 
age of Dolus XIV. Jtsiu-te is hitter iunP 
acrid, covering the tongue with a kind of 
mucilage. It is one of the safest and 
mildest emetics with which we are ac- 
quainted, and is administered as a powder, 
in the tincture, or infused in wine. It is 
ul-o less injurious, if ii does not operate 
a» an emetic, than antimom, from it* not 1 
disturbing the bowels as that does. 

li’iiu’KiTF.s ; a famous Athenian nnli- 
tai} eon m lander, in the fourth century 
before the Fhristtan era. lie was horn in 
ohscuritVyhiit raised himself to eminence , 
in his profession, hy his courage and tal- 
ents, early m life, in the war of Corinth, 4 
JUKi It. V., lie opposed, with success, 
Agesilaus # the w arlike king of Sparta, llti 
afti rwards commanded a body of auxilia- 
ry troops, in the service of Artaxerxes, 
king of Persia, in an eAppditiou to Egypt ; 
and, in &i8 B. he relieved Sjiarta, 
when invaded hy the Theban general 
Epaminondas. iii the social way, lie was 
one of the commanders of the fleet fitted 
out hy the Athenians, for the recovery of 
Byzantium, when, being accused of 
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treachery hy one of his- colleagues, lie de- 
fended himself with such spirit, that hr 
was acquitted by his volatile vouulrv men ; 
hut, though lie lived to a great age, lie did 
not again engage in active service. In 
the early part of life career, he restored 
to liis dominions Southey king of Thrace, 
whose daughter he mat nod. ipliieratej) 
was a strict observer of discipline, and vvjis 
the author of some important improve- 
ments in the arm** and accoutrements of 
the Athenian soldiery. He was ucaus- 
tomed always to lortifv his camp in the 
field, even in a friendly country ; and, 
when once asked why he took so niueli^ 
frouble, lie answered, ‘ fc Rreanse, if, con- - 
tnirv lo probability . I should 1>" attacked, 

I may nor he oblig' d to make the dis- 
graceful excuse, that I dul not expect it/’ 
Iphiofma, daughter of Agamemnon 
and ("lytemnestra (acrording to some, an 
illegitimate daughter of Theseus and Hel- 
en, adopted hy Cly temnestra in childhood), 
was to have been onenficed to Diana, at 
the advice of the prophet Cnlehas w hen 
the goddess, enraged with Agamcimnm, 
because he had slam, in limiting, her con- 
secrated hind, detained the Greek licet in 
Auli* hy a calm, ruder the pretenci that 
she was io he married to \clnlle**, Ipln- 
.genia was taken from her neither, and led 
to the altai. Hut, in the nionn nt when 
the priest wh- about to give tin* de^th 
blow", Iphigenia disappeared, and, m her 
st< ad a lx antiful hind was substituted, 
w%o* blood gushed out on the altar. 
Diana had relented, and com eyed her in 
a cloud to Tauns, when* siie became the 
■priestess of the goddess Conformably 
with the cruel law of the country , she veas 
obliged to sacrifice every Greek that 
landed there. Her brother Orestes, com- 
ing thither on Ins wandering*., in d-spair 
at the murder of Ins mother, and wishing 
to take away the statues of Diaftu, was 
likewise condemned to be sacrificed to the* 
goddess. A recognition took place in the 
temple, and, after deliberating on the 
means of escape, Orestes succeeded m 
removing Iphigenia and the statues of 
Diana. Some nations maintained, that 
they derived the worship of Diana of 
Tauri^ from Iphigenia. She Jierself is 
said to have arrived at the island of Leucn, 
and, alter being endowed wuh immortal 
youth, and tin* litpno of Oriloehia, to have 
married the shade of Adiilles. i'aiisunius 
says that her grave was shown at Meg; mu 
In two famous operas by Gluck, and (iii- 
the’s masterpiece, Iphigenia nuf Tauris 
'Iphigenia at Tauns), Iphigenia is the 
heading character. 


Ipihtcs; king of Elis, in Greece, the 
son of lVaxonidns, and grandson of Oxy - 
lus, memorable as the institutor of the 
famous Olympic, gamns. They are said 
to have been originally celebrated by IV- 
lops, or, according to some, hy Hercules, 
in honor of Jupiter; and, after being neg- 
lected for several ages, they were restored 
or reestablished by Iphitus. Controver- 
sies have arisen a* to the age in which 
this prince lived. Some rhronologer* 
place him S81 H. f*. ; but sir Isaac 
ton has show'ii that lie probably ’lived a 
century later, and that the first games of 
his institution were held 7?f» 11. C. ; from 
which period they were continued, with- 
out interruption, lor several centuries, 
/.♦‘e Olympic dames.) 

Jcsara. ^See Psora.) 

1 rs 1 1 . \ vti. ! See Ypsilanti .) 

Iiuk A nj i: mi. { Si *e Persia . ) 

1k\k \rvbi ; the ancient llahy Ionia and 
( 'liaidiva. 

law f See Persia.) 

Ikklwi*; a large and fertile island of 
Europe, m the \tinutic ocean, lying to tin 
west of Great Hr i rain, from which i: is 
«ej>arated hy the lnsh sea, or St. George's 
chained; in some parts 120 miles broad; 
in others not above 12 miles. This conn 
try i^ situated between Ion. .V Iff and 10 
28' W., and lat. 51 1 l.V and 55'* 22' N. ; ns 
superficial txxtont is not accurately known 
lbnkeilon a**sig».s it an aiea of 27,15! 
square miles: Wakefield, of .22,201. In* 
land is divided into four great provinces, 
v i/.. risior, Leinster, Connaught, and Mun 
ster, which an* again divided into 22 conn 
tn% eoutaunng 2121* parishes. Lisle!, 
which occupies tin* northern pail of the 
kingdom, eontams nine counties, viz. An- 
trim, Armagh, Cavan, Donegal, Down, 
Fermanagh, Londonderry, Monaghan, and 
Tyrone. Leinster, Mtuatcd to the east, 
contains 12 counties, viz. Carlow, Dublin, 
Kildare, Kilkenny, King’s county, Long- 
ford, Louth, Month, (iucen’s county, West- 
meath, Wexford, and Wicklow. Con- 
naught, towards the west, contains five 
counties, viz. Galway, Leitrim, Mayo, 
Hoscomirion, and Sligo. Munster, whic(i 
occupies the southern part of the king.- 
dom, contains six counties, viz. 

Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Tipperary, and 
Watertiml. T ho face of the country* af- 
fords n pieusing variety of stufuce. In 
Home parts there are rich and fertile plains, 
watered hy large* und beautiful streams, 
while hi other parts hills are found in fre- 
quent succession, which give an agreeable 
diversity to the scenery. The mountain- 
ous chains of Ireland are neither nuniei- 
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ous nor important; for, though the country 
contains many hills of considerable eleva- 
tion, yet they are not of Mich height, nor 
are they reflected into such masses, ns to 
give to Ireland the character uf a moun- 
tainous country. The hilly parts of Ire- 
land are, in general, of easy ascent, and ad- 
mit of culture a considerable way up their 
sides ; some of them, however, are precip- 
itous, and terminate in cones, or spires. 
•The principal rivers are the Shannon, the 
.f»aiulon,thc Lee, the Bkckv\ateir,nr Broad- 
wltrvpthc Lilli 1 ) . the Boviic, the Soil e, the 
Barrow, the Slanev, and tlje Bnnu ; the 
principal lakes, or toughs, Jonirli Neagh, 
lough Line, and lonsrh I’omh. Lough 
Lane, or tlie lake of Kilkrnev, k rli* ■ mo**t 
distinguished for its beauties. / The har- 
bors of Ireland are excellent and v«*n mu- 
, iiu'i'oib ; these are Wateilbrd and Cork 
harbor** on the south, Ban try and Dingle 
hays on the south-we^t, the eMiiarv of the 
Shannon and the vuM bu) of (klwav on 
tin* west, that t*ii*ai opening on 1h** north- 
west, of which ili • hav of Shgo is* a part. 
Lough Swiil\ end lough Kovk, on the 
nnrili, ujv the iiiom commim lable. On the 
east side are the. harhoi . of Belta-t and 
Mevviy, and the harred h.-uen^of Dublin, 
Drogheda and Wextoid. r fhe pjnuipal 
eommereial towns an* Dublin, ('oik, Bel- 
fast, Limerick and Waterford. The im- 
iiienae- lake-* and rivets rendei the inland 
11:11 igation extensive, and are counecteil h\ 
several eanrds. (See ('finals.} The t li- 
inate of Ireland k. in general, more tem- 
pi Tate than the climate of olln r eo'intne- 
in the same latitude ; the heat of slimmer 
is less oppres-i\e, and the cold of w inter 
le-*s H*ien». It is al-o mm h nmn inclin- 
ed to moi<t., re, liillsof ram being more liv- 
ijiient, and the atmosphere, even wli'Ti 
there is no ram, being impregnated with a 
moisture w Inch affects the walls of houses, 
as well as furniture and other articles. 
# fhe soil of Ireland is, general!) speaking, 
a fertile loam, with a rock) substratum. 
The hogs of Ireland form a veiy remark- 
able feature of the country ; these are of 
different kinds, and in some places an* \eiy 
extensile. J u the reports of the commis- 
sioners appointed, ui IHOB, to inquire into 
the nature and extent of Irish bogs, 
tlieir*e\tent k stated at ‘2,S30,000 English 
actus. 'flic greater part were considered 
by the eotnmissioners to form one con- 
nected whole ;^md a portion of Ireland, 
of little more than one fourth of its entire 
superficial contents, and included between 
ii line drawn from \\ i«*k low -head to Gal- 
way, and another draw it from Hovvtli-head 
to Sligo, was supposed b) the commission- 


er* to comprise within it six sevenths of 
the bogs in the island, exclusive of som * * 
mountain tuffs and bays of less extei t 
thau 500 acres. f They were perfectly con- 
vinced of the practicability of 'draining , 
these mnishes. Ireland is said to rest on 
a bed of granite, ami granite is according- 
ly nbipulnrif, also limestone. The basaltic 
region i? in the north-eastern part of the 
island. (See Giant's Causeway.) A great 
variety of marbles is found', also * gv p- 
sum, fuller’s earth and coal. Rrecioii*. 
sto/fcs have been discovered m Ireland, 
nameh, bents, amethysts and jasjwvrs, am! • 
also various species of* crystals, which are 
hard, large, and very brilliant. . Pieces of 
native gold have also been found. There 
are mines of lead, copper and cobalt, soon* 
of which have been wrought to great ad 
vantage, and some are present worked 
by the Irish mining company. Two cop- 
|» r mines are now worked in the count;* 
of Corl>. lion ore is abundant, and in tin 
middle of the 17th century, iron-works 
\uie Very common. Mineral spring**, 
chiefly elmlybenie*., are found in nhno-c 
e\ i r\ i omit \ . There is a n markabk de- 
ficiency ot wood in Ireland, though <■! I 
historians s]M*ak of the ei uitry as a con- 
tinuous foiest. The woods were dcftioy- 
ed with .so unsparing a hand, that well 
grown timber is rarely to he seen. In tin* 
I7ih century, the} were infested web 
wolves. Notwithstanding the gnat fertil- 
ity ofthi'soil, tin- average produce k much 
less than in England, owing to ihe ba«J*- 
ward state of agriculture. In 1H)B, irvv: - 
calculated that two millions’ of acres w< ic 
employed in tlie culture of grain, about 
HOO.OOO-iu that of potatoes, and 150,000 in 
that of llux. The amount of land at pres- 
ent under tillage is probably five millions. 
The average amount of grain exported, in 
the four years preceding l*^, was *2t>,t>dS 
. quartets ; in 11*25, it amounted to l*2,774,44 k 2 
(pinners, although the population had 
trebled in the mean time. The Mime 
remarkable results apjiear in the number, 
of cattle reared. Tin* bullocks, cows ami 
hordes exported, on an average uf seven 
years preceding 1770, amounted to *2127 : 
iu llS'2t>, they amounted to tit»,(>40. In 
the same year were exported 7 k 2 4 101 sheep, 
mid 05, Oil*, swine. The cattle are of a 
very excellent description. The butter 
trade is considered, at present, as the Maple 
trade, and a ninety greater extent of coun- 
try is covered by dairy than by grazing 
farms. In 1 ^24, 5*21, 4t>5 rvvts. of butter 
were exported, and the quantity lias since 
increased. The cultivation of flux, on a 
large scale, dates from tlie ltcgiiuiiiig of 
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the last century, *and has" now probably 
reached its maximum. fcjjnco 1827, a 
good deal of tobacco, of inferior quality, 
has lnn'ii raised with pr^tii. The linen 
manufacture has been of groat unpor- 
tance to Ireland, notpnh in a commercial, 
but in u moral point of v iew. It is a do- 
mestic industry, the spinners and (J weuvers 
being, in general, rural peasantry, who add 
the manufacturing business to the care of 
a few acres of grout ul. The linen exported 
from Ireland in 

1710, wa« 1,088,574 yards : 

17.10 4*430,303 * •* 

1750. . .. 1 1.200,000 “ 

* 1770, . . .‘20,500,751 “ 

1700. . . .37,iliU33 - 

1810 37,K;5,03'* “ 

1818. . . . 55.770.(J3!i l * 

1822. . . . 40.411.775 - 

1823. . . . Ul<;i,:*ttt - 

'flie eoimnereinl int*Tcoiir*'* between 
Crcat Britain and Ireland lmv mg been put 
on the footing of tie* coasting trade, m 
18*24, there are nooftin.il record- late: than 
the above; but it i- well known that die 
linen manufacture ha- continued to dei brie, 
and lias yielded no profit- f»r the last m\ 
year% partly on aecotim of tin compara- 
tive chcapne.— of entton smtK and partly 
on account of t ii»* mnnufartim. of an arti- 
cle composed of bnen and entton, which 
deceives the mo-r practised eve, and 
is sold at half tin* puce. The corion 
i^aiiufaetiu-e has, however, increased. 
Tne cotton stulls inanufaetiired m Ire- 
land, and e\pmi< d to Cleat Britain, 
amounted, in 

1 822, to 40t »,(».* 7 vards , 

1 824. . . .:LH4fMi!«»' *• 

1825.. . Ji,ll8,t;i0 k * 

The consumption of cotton goods .n the 
country is more tiian douhl" what it was 
20 yearn ago. The country posses-es 
many natural advantages fo: the woollen 
manufacture. but it lias been crippled by 
"tiie English legislation. The silk manu- 
facture has much declined. The distille- 
ries of Ireland on* very extensive, and a 
considerable quantity of vvhi«kcv is ex- 
ported. In 182b, 0,803,537 gallons of spir-' 
its \wr\' produced from the licensed distil- 
leries, and the quantity from unlicensed 
^tiils was estimated at six millions. The 
industry and resources of the country 
have bmi wonderfully Rev eloped during 
the latter part of the last century, and still 
more since the beginning of the present 
century, as appears from the following ta- 
ble of the total exports and imports : — 


, 

Irnprrtk. 

Erport* 

1720, . 

£ 752,245 . 

. . £ 1,287,088 

1700, . 

. 1,740,030 . 

. . . syiiswuo 

17!X), . 

. .‘1,758.570 . 

. . . 44>5 1, 755 

itido, . , 

. 5,155,013 . 

. w . 3,452,137 

1810, . . 

• 3,050,312 . 

. . . 5,3.30,157 

ltt», . . 

. 5,100,888 . 

. . . 7,100,128 


The'official values here given liill consider- 
ably short of the real values. The total of 
.imports from 1781 to I800vv.i> £40, 7< 13,503; 
from I802to 1820, £1*1,150,50:1; of export- 
tor the former period, 30,302,731 ; foi tic- 
latter, 10; 1,072,510 (official value m-ffnsh 
currency). An act, pulsed in 1810, for 
the encouragement of the* Irish fi-.be- 
rle-, has had a remarkable etleer. Th * 
number of men registen'd was, in 

1821 00,000; 

im 40,44- 

182.5 57,800 

1827 50,177 

The net produce of tin* ordinary revenue 
of the kingdom amount.-, to nearly f\e 
million- annually (exclusive of loans and 
dime- appropriated to national objects), 
which i- ten tune- the sum that was raised 
with difficulty in tin* til*-! half of the h-: 
century, and about four times the amount 
raised at the beginning of tJn- crnui- 
ry. The debt of Ireland in 1817 wj,- 
i* 134,302.730 ; hut it was then cnn-idcm! 
expedient to unite tin* exchequer of Ire- 
land with that rl Croat Britain, and 
thus consolidate the public debt- of the 
two kingdoms. The population of the 
country has also increased rapidly and 
steaddv. In 1 ( !* *5, it was estimated a; 
1,031,300; in 1751, at 2,272, <*.‘11 ; in 1785, 
at 2,8 15,i W. In 1821, the census gave 
3,813,01*0 a> the total population ; and. ac- 
cording to estimates formed by IM. Moreau, 
in 1827. it amounted to 7.372,000. A cal- 
culation, founded chiefly on returns' fiom 
schools, gives 1,970.000 Protestant- (ot 
whom 700,000 are Breshvterians) 4,780.000* 
Catholics, and the remainder uncertain 
The established church of Ireland nseni- 
bkis that of England.' The dignitaries an* 

four archbishops, — of .^rmagh (prunute of 
all Ireland), of Dublin (primate) of Ireland), 
of Cashel, and of Tumn, — and 18 bishop-. 
The average revenue of these sees is 
about £9.000 per annum ; the income of 
two of rlie primnteM is £11,000; of the 
bishop of Derry, 15,000; of tin* bishop of 
Klphiu, 12,000. The number of parishes 
is stated at 2137, the benefired clergy at 
1300, and the curates at 100. The clergy 
not of the established church are estimated 
at about 2378, viz. 1001 Roman Catholic, 
‘£10 Presbyterian, and 145 of other sects. 
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Their whole income is about £204,000. The iipw fakh did not flourish till n rentu- 
“ In Ireland,” says the Eclectic Review rv Inler, wlilh St. Columba erected mon- 
(IH21), “the clmreli of England has the nsteries. Iif the eighth and ninth centu- 
uihcs, tin* church of Koine the jieople. ries, tjie scholars of Ireland were aihong 
Of nearly seven millions of people, 5^ tlie most distinguished at 1 he fjou rts of the? 
millions are Roman Cat holies, alwive one Saxon, kings, and (€ Charlemagne. But 
tnillion dissenters, and lesh than half a when the Northmen commenced their de- 
million (400,000) adherents of the esfab- scents the roasts, the ecclesiastics took 
lisliment. To minuter to these, 400, (MK) to flight; arrtl it is evident, from the con- 
hcarera, then* are 1700 clergy (of whom' dition of the people at a later period, tliaf 
.>7 are dignitaries j, with an income of tlie learning of the Irish clergy ne\er 
l,WH>,000.” The income of the clergy tety led beyond the walls of the monu«tr- 
<»t ilff* other millions vve Jiave above ries. Divided among a manlier of bai ha- 
il lent loned is £204,000. (Consult Moreau’s runs and hostile chiefs, Ireland had hern 
Slatistiral Stait. of Inland (London, IK27), for a long time tom by internal wars, and, 
Wakefield’s ,'hromit of Inland (lrT2), for nearly two centuries, ravaged liv the. 
Young's, Beaufort’s, Reid’s (IK2.*1) Tran Is Dams,' when, in the beginning of the ] 1th 
*m Inland.) 1’iitil IKK), lielaud had a eentury, Brian Borrhoimi, or Boioilindi 
sepanite parliament ; but, tin* union with (the C<nnjuen>r), muted the greater part of 
England having been effected intJr.it yem, the .island under ins sceptre, restored prb- 
the countn is now represented m the mi- lie tranquillity, and expeljed the unrth'jiu 
perial parliament. The government is invaders, in 1 155, Ilenrj II, king of Ei-i'- 
administered by a viceroy appointed bv land, obtained a bull horn Vdrian IV, 
die kiifg, with the title of lord tunlniunt granting him tlie pn>seFMun‘ of Behind. 
(f Inland. An liish <-liam*el{or, cuiumuii- In lltiO, English tioops under tin* earl of 
der of tlie fhieci*, ebief .secretary, vice- Pembroke (Strongbow) landed in tht eoun- 
tivnsnrer, and attoun y and solicitor gene- try, wbieb was soon partially leducid bv 
ml, ‘A m*., compose the Irish ministry. In the imuders, aided by the mutual host,. 
1H27, the lrisli peers werc2IJJ-- I duke, ]4 ti< s and j«*aloiMos of th« native duel*. 
mnn|uiseN 7t> calls, 1H vim‘ouiiTn 70 batons, 'flic eountiy over which the Enghsl^acru- 
uud I pei’iesM>. They are lepiesented in ally ruled included the tour counties of 
t lit* linns! i house of lonls by 2H r**presen- Dublin, Meath, Louth and Kildare, and 
fative peers ; the elnueli is also represented was called the pair. In the rest of tho 
by four lepiesentative bishops. 'I'lie Irish island, tlie native chiefs still maintained 
commons are represented by (D knights their independence, in 1*110, Edward 
and citizens and burgesses. By 10 Bruce, brother of the king of Scotia 
tieorge IV,« c. H (1R April, 1^*2!)), a free hold landed in Iteland, at the head of a Scotch 
of CIO clear yearly value i.s made a tpialiii- force,* and caused himself to he crowmd 
cation for voters, in tlie election of knights king of tlie is!and< hut, not being vigo- 
of the shires, and the 40 shilling tree- rously supported by the Irish, who had in - 
linlders, of w horn the niunhei was ISJ,41)*2, vited his assistance, he wn* defeated hy 
are disfmnchisi d. the English, and the Scotch were obliged 

'Hie beginning of tlie history of Ireland u? return without accomplishing any thing, 
is enveloped in fable. The historians of Tluie still remained one indejMvndent. 
the country (OT’Iaherty, Keating, O'llal* pnnee, in the province of lister, whose 
loran, Valliineey, Plnwdon) speak of (.reek daughter and heir having been married to 
and PhnMiician colonies, give liras of kings, the duke of Clarence, son of Edward III, 
&t\, tor which there is no historical Hum- that province came into the hands of file 
datum. The vernacular language of the English in KttSI. \ parliament, held at Kil- 
Irish proves that they are a part of the keiiiiy in 1-U57, forbade iiiterniamnges with 
great Celtic race, winch was once spread the Irish, tlie Use of their language, & r., 
all over Western Europe. (See Haul.) under seven) pcunliies,aiid thus contributed 
No Irish manuscript lias been found more to widen the distinction lietween the two 
ancient than tlie 1 0th century. The old- nations, which it should have been the 
eat ynd most authentic Irish records tveie jniliey of the English gov eminent to amal- 
vvritten between the 10th and 12th eentu- giuuate. In the reign of Henry’ VI, Rich- 
ries; some of them go back, with some ard, duke of ^ orfc, was appointed chief 
consistency, as far as the Christian era; but governor: and an attachment to bis de- 
tliere is no evidence that the Irish bad the scendants continued to influeuee the 
use of letters before the middle of the titlli Anglo-Irish during the, reign of Henry 
century, when (liristiauity and Christian VII, as appears in the uflair of I^mibert 
literature were introduced by St. Patrick. Simtiel. In his reign (1495) was pass'd 



Poyning's act (so called iron/ sir Edward 
Poynijig, lord-deputy of Irepuul),' which 
provided that nil former laws jn^cd in 
i England sjiould be in fbrc»* in Ireland, and 
tual no Irish parliament should J>e held 
without previously storing the reasons on 
ufooimt of which it wns to be summoned, 
and the laws which it wn- intended to en- 
act. When Henry VII I, hi the, ldth 
eeiitur), emhmced the reformation, the 
Irish continued to adhere to the Catholic 
religion. But, in 1541, llenn received 
from the Irish parliament the title of king 
. of Ireland , instead of /on/, which he hud 
Indore borne, as u vas-al of the pope. 
The monasteries were suppressed, tin* 
iriluite to the papal see ahohshed, and, to 
4 e ward the chieftains for their submission, 
O’Neil, (fBrieii and He Burgo wen* riv- 
aled earls; they were the oldest peers 
t* Irish descent. Fiuler Edward V 1, the 
deputy propos'd to the Irish parhainent 
die adoption of the reformation. Tluoo 
*irehhisho|>s and 17 bishops left the assem- 
bly ; most of the elerg\ lied tlie.eoiuitn, 
and those of tlie lower clergy who re- 
mained, being deprived of their incomes, 

. lived on the charity of their parishioners. 
Elizabeth, in 1500. caused the mea-*i!ics 
•adopfed in the reign of M.irv lobe abro- 
gated, anil replaced ev< r\ T limur on its fir- 
mer footing. She ciideuvoicd to improve 
the condition of liclaml. and employed 
able men to effect her purposes, yet her 
reign w;ls marked by a senes of iimiuts 
vWiich linally terminateil in a general war 
agonist England, usually i ailed the ntnl- 
lion. O’Neil, earl of Tyrone, instigated 
by the po|»e, and supported by the Span- 
iard -/was the loader m tin- war, which, 
though successfully begun, ended with the 
reduction of the whole island (100*2;. in 
I0i3, the. hi*sr national parliament was held 
m Ireland : hut of 220 members of tluv 
house of coitinions, 125 were Protestants, 
and the upper house consist* d of 25 IVot- 
• estant bishops and 25 temporal lords, of 
whom hut few wen* Cutiwlics. The reign 
of James (1003 — 25) wits, on the whole, fa- 
vorable to Ireland ; the arbitrary power of 
-* une of the chieftains was restrained, the 
1 administration of justice improved, &c. ; 
hut religious troubles were occasioned by 
the disabilities to which tin* ( tariff dies were 
subjected. On the accession of Charles I, 
Wentworth, afterwards earl Strafford, was 
appointed lord-lieutenant ; and his admin- 
istration was beneficial to the country. 
But the republican inclinations of tin? 
English residents, the hate vvhicit existed 
Instween them and the Irish Catholics, the 
mfluenccciof the Irish clergy, who were 


educated in foreign countries, with- other, 
circumstances, led to an attempt to shako 
oft’ the English yoke. Or. lnngaxd says, 
of this insurrection, that it has been usujBj 
tor writers to paint the atrocities of/ftp* 
natives and to omit, those of their oppo- 
nents, but, that revolting barbarities am 
equally recorded of both, and that ifamopg 
the one tht rewere monsters wiio thirsted 
lor blood, there were among the others 5 
tlnrsf' who had long been acenstomed to 
deem tlie life of a mere Irishman Jje- 
neath their notice. After the thflTTi of 
('barb's, Cromwell wus np|xiintcd lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, and, with Ins usual energy 
anil pioiuptitude, hut with great cruelty, 
soon* reduced the wliole country. All I lie 
possessions of the ('at holies were eontis- 
caled, about 20,000 Irish were sold ns 
slaves m \menca, and 40,0(10 entered in-' 
to foreign service, to escape the severity 
of t lit* .conqueror, ('barb's 11 restored 
the lout t!i part of the confiscated estates 
to the Irish, and James II appointed Tyr* 
coiinel. a Catholic, lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and filled tic pmham»*nt with Cath- 
olics. But the battle of the Boyne (BrHD) 
restoied the Protestant si-eendeiiey . Wil- 
liam proscribed the adherents of James, 
and cuiiti-catod their e-tales (Jmit nuin- 
Ik i-s of the Irish eiiteied the Erencli ar- 
my, and ir ha- been computed that 450, IKK) 
fell m th*' French sen ice, from I0BI to 
1745. The dep* udene«> of* the Irish par- 
liament on the English next became a 
subject of cnutiov ersy , and in I/IB was 
pa— e.d an act declaring that the British 
pai lieu lent had full power to make laws 
binding the people of Ireland. The Irish 
trade and industry were also Mihject 1o 
every kind of n‘-tru*tioii and discourage- 
ment : and it was not until tin* American 
war broke out, that a change became per- 
cepnb’e in fin* conduct and language of 
the British government towards Ireland. 
The Irish parliament demanded free 
trade, hut tin* nation went much further ; 
and, in I7H2, the parliament of Ireland 
was placed on the same footing with that 
ol* England. The French revolution was 
another occasion which encouraged tlie 
Irish to attempt to obtain new concessions. 
An association was accordingly formed, 
undyr the. name of the ITnilrd Irishmen^ 
the secret object of which has Ijcen asNert- , 
ed to he the establishment of an indepen- 
dent republic. 'Hie Catholics also held a 
convention, in 17(12, and obtained the re- 
moval of some grioviuic.es of which they 
complained. As the troubles continued, 
the habeas corpus act was suspended in 
171)0, The leaders of the Iri-h union 
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were arrested in 1708, and Ike ]dan of aft 
insurrection was discovered; yet quiet was 
not restored without much bloodshed. In 
order to prevent further troubles, it was 
thought advisable to effect a union of In - 
land with Knglaiul, which was done in 
1800. The future history of Ireland be- 
longs to Great 1 Britain (q. v. ; s(*e, also, the 
article Catholic Emancipation). 

Ireland, William Henry, is the soil of 
the late Samuel Ireland, well known as 
tjio author of sc\ end tours, and as illus- 
tratft/Vif Hogarth. The son was lioru in 
London, educated at the academy in So- 
ho square, and articled to a conveyancer 
of New* Inn, where, having much leisure, 
ho began to exercise hi> ingenuity in imi- 
tating ancient writings, lfi* progress in 
this encouraged him to endeavor to pass 
oil* some imitations of Shakspcure us the 
real remains of the bard. Having exe- 
cuted sonic of them on the blanks of old 
books, lie communicated them to In* la- 
ther as recently discovered MSS. of 
Shakspeare. 'Flic lather made the dis- 
covery public. The public were greatly 
interested by these papers, and a lew, who 
ought to have Known better, admitted 
their authenticity , and in private compa- 
nies, with much warmth, supported it. 
A subscription was set on loot to unable 
the Ireland* to print them. A splendid 
volume appeared m 1708, and, at Diury- 
lane theatre, a play was performed, called 
Vortigein and Itowcnn. a* a specimen. 
On tb.* appearance of the volume and the 
play, both the readers and the audience 
detected the cheat, which had, however, 
already been properly exposed by Mi. 
Malone, doling Ireland now found ir 
iioecssiiiy, ioi Ills father's diameter, to ac- 
knowledge the fraud, and published an 
authentic Account of the Sliakspeare 
Manuscripts, m which lie solemnly de- 
clares that Ins fatlici was deemed by 
him ; that be alone was the author and 
writer, and that no one else had any part 
in the ntfiiir; and, lastly, that he should 
not have gone so fur, hud not the public 
praised the papers so much, anil bartered 
his vanity. Since then, Mr. Ireland has 
written several novels, some poetry, a 
work ealkd France during the last seven 
Years of the Kourhons, Anecdotes of Na- 
poleon, n Life of Napoleon, &c. 

Irfx «lis, St. ; presbyter, and, at a later 
period, bishop of Lyons, towards the end 
of tin* second century, a pupil of Poly - 
carp and I’npias ; a man of considerable 
learning, and animated with an anient 
y.eul for Christianity. He was violent in 
ins opposition to i lie heretical Cliihasts. 
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His works ate all lost, except his ilihrt V 4 
ad versus Jimmies, and these are extant 
only in a tiln-latiou. He Biiflere l mar- 
tyrdom (after £02), and is lumpiyd a* a 
saint. His day is April <». His works 
Jiave been edited by FeiMardent (Paris, 
L>0ti, folio j, Grabc (Oxford. 1702, folio), 
Mussing (Paris, 1710;. -His fragment* 
have also liecn collected by C. A1. Fluff 
(Hague, 171. 3). — There aiv several other ’ 
martyrs of this name, and three men of 
tlnj sanio name are mentioned m the? 
Greek Anthology*. 

Irene; 1. in mythology, t one of the 
Hours (see Hours), denoting peaci. — 2. An 
empress of Constantinople, alike fumoiw 
tor talent and beauty, and for her cranes: 
was horn at Athens, and, m 7<5P, married 
Loo XV, after whose death, by' poison ad- 
ministered by her, she raised herself (780), 
and her son, Constantine VI, who was 
tin n but nine yeais old, to the imperial 
throne, with* the aid of the nobles. Slit* 
believed it necessary to strengthen herself 
in this dignity by new acts of violence, 
and caused the two brothers of her mur- 
dered husband, who had formed a con- 
spiracy against her, to be executed. Char- 
lemagne at that time m« .laced the Cust- 
om empire. Irene at tins! delayed him 
by promises. She at last went so far as 
to oppose him, arms in band ; but he to- 
tally defeated her anny in Calabria, m the 
year 788. Tvyo year* bolbre, she bud 
convened two general councils at Nice, in 
which the Iconoclasts were pitrricide'Jk 
attacked.* (See Iconoclasts . ) When Con- 
stantine had glow n up, he refused to pc r- 
init her to participate longer in the gov- 
ernment, and actually reigned alone seven 
years, when he* was arrested fit the order 
of 111 * mother, hi* eyes plucked out, and 
J n nisei f finally murdered. Irene was the 
lirst female who reigned over the Hasten i 
empire. Her entrance into Constantino- 
ple on a triumphal car of gold and pre- 
cious stones, her liliemlity to the people, 
the freedom which she bestowed on all 
prisoners, and other aitiiiees employed by 
iier, were not sutlieient to secure her from 
the consequences of her criminal acces- 
sion. 8 he luul ordered many nobles into 
banishment, and, to secure y et more firmly 
the possession of the throne, had just re- 
solved to marry Charlemagne, when Ni ’ 
cepliorus, win* was placed oil the imperial 
throne, exiled lay, m 802, to the isle of 
Lesbos where she died, in 803. 

Ireton, Henry ; an eniiiftut command 
er and statesman, of the parliamentary 
party, in the civil wars of Charles I. lie 
was descended from a good family, and 
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Wils brought . up to the Inwfi but. when 
thcciyil routes eomiponeeh, he joim\l 
the parliamentary untn, nml. : l»\ the inter- 
c"t of Cromwell, whose dftu<rhf<r Bridget 
lu* niamed, lit* lwino eonin,issary-»*'*i - 
•end. I ft* commanded ifie 1<-Ii \\ inn :it t *■»* 
battle n£ Nasehy , which w .♦*" defeated lo 
the iimrtus on«*e*t of prince Ku|»ciituud In* 
himself wounded mid made prisoner. lit* 
soon recoveied In?* iihem. and look 'a 
iTivat share in all tin* transitions winch 
throw tlw* parliament into the powci c of 
tlio iirim. Ii wa> from In** sosruosiinii 
tlm* l ’mum oil eidled toscthci a "M*ivr 
council ornliiot ix to ilclilx mio upon the 
disposal ot'ilio kin.;*" p« ison, anti tho x-j- 
tirinont nl’lln* sroveminenf. llo had al-o 
a pnnoipal hand in trfnnni>* tlio oidmane** 
f «>i tlii* kiiiL 1 *** trilil. and ."at hine»*lfus mu* 
of the jutliM ". In ion uceompunn d ( ’iom 
well m fro laud, in IhJP, and wn.* loir la 
Juni in that inland a** loid 4 <leputv . llo 
iedue«al tho native" to ohodn in* • v.ah 
ip oat mi: or, hut not without imelu. Ih* 
dud in launiiek, m hiol. I Iiivii** < all" 
h.m a in* nio»ali|o peixm, <•< lohiafod ha 
Mjidatjoo. capacity. and a mid i»\eivi-e of 
justice, tlumijf his unluniv! i ouiinand in 
Jielaml. \fter tho lostni.ifin'i. hi** I w »■ 1 \ 
Mil* takon up iitid mi^jioiw.'i d loan tin* 
gallon ", wall that ot* Cinmv'* d. an I w ■" 
h'liiod ill iln- "iitno pit. 

Ini v. i. B:i"ij.o‘ wnrd.Mi>nd\ iujIim ri ifjt. 
laiunj. or VaivKii, Thomas o', a 
Spanish jiort, 1 1 art i in 1T.*>2. :.nd diotl in 
fWn. A" a pot I. Jk is known hy jii" J,d< - 
nr} rahlo" 1 w ln> a Ji have hern ti.iP"- 
latud into rai‘.ni"ii, lii" jioom 1st M'tsltt 
/'J7 V ’J. Im.;, diitui:i". & o. Hi" work" wnr 
publish' d in ri\ol".. ill Mad i id. in Mf). 

f ki i»i « u. tJio narno Uf a im lal discov- 
ered in Ml* bv Mr. Toun.'iiT. m the Ida. k 
residuum Iropi tho solution oi' tlio no* of 
platinum, lu nanio \\;»" Umowoi! in .al- 
lusion to the rainbow f?mj, in eoiis»ajiienee 
. of the changeable roloi u presents w lujcdi- 
"olvili^in muriatic aoid. If -color i" wluh : 
it is brittle, and wry difficult of fusion; 
.specific jnavitv, lejie*. It is acted upon 
with difficulty oven by tin* nitro-jniuintie 
aoid; hut, whim oxidized h> dipMion 
vmiIi it, it unites with other arid", and with 
the earths, particulailv with alimum*. It 
combines with sulphur, 1 » \ heaKiur a im\- 
trrr of ammonia. muriate of iridium, and 
sulphur the compound i"’ a Mark pow- 
der, coii-i'tinj* of JOO iridium ami sul- 
pluii. 1,< ad mans with llii- metal easily, 
bul is separat'd hy i*u|M*ll.ition f leavinir the 
jridatin on tin 1 cupel, as a roars*, hl.u k 
powder, ('oppet forms with it a veiy 
malleable alloy, which, after eupellation, 
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■with the addition of load. Ki'ivrs a small 
proportion of th'* lmhii.n, hut mueh |<\^ 
th.ui in tin* preoeduiii liistiuioe. ,*^d\ei 
forms with it a perf otly mail« ihle rmn- 
poimd, the Mil face < f wliich i* incteh t: r 
iii"l ied 1>> eupellation : yet tlio uidimn aj) 
pears to he tlitliiseil throiuih it in tine pow 
dor only, (odd n main" malleahlo. and 
little altered in colm. though alloyed witii 
a etu.Htlernhle proportion; m>i is it sep.i- 
lahlc ciihci h\ eupellation oi quaitatioi.. 
Hi. Wollaston has ohseiyed. that, .unoic; 
tile «*iailis oj enitle pl.itlliiim. lhel7 r ’: i * 
s'liif scan «*l\ di."lin^m"li.iido from tin 
r*s?. hut hy ih ra ir iU"«dnlnlity in nitm-mu 
Hiitie ;k id. 'They are hatiici. lioweyo 
when tiled l*\ llie file, not in tho 
ju.ill* iihlr, ami ot* tho speenie iii.-nity of 
I * l .f> Tin "i* lu conclndi d to he an or • 
eo)'"i"!iiu: eiiiuvh ofuidii.ni ami osmrum. 

hii". d.aurluer of TIiiiiuikis and ldi»- 
ftia 1 1 (. 11 ! w l*ti i oft treiuni" . the si"ti i of |1,» 

I lat j »!«*". ai.d tin* thvt, »oldi i.-w ih^ed to. *- 
m Mi*er .aid "i i \ ant oj th" yod". e^jn euJly 
oi’.lujuiei Miii 1 Juno, who, m n ward ot 
.In i "• meo", :i" iiadiMou nil.", trail",* »t(*ii 
In i to In .*im u, in iln* loim of a i.tiuh .w 
!^li*‘ I* 1 1 pi .*"i in. d a- a U.uitifnl mi^mi. 
W'.h wiiia* cm! u y,*nn i; , *tod dre*", with a 
rainbow ahoye In r. m ;• eloud on h; i I end 
e \liilu. j iil; <d! tin* e«do* " oi tiio lauiUiw. 
The pi: i "leal appeal. mh 1 • of tin uuidwo. 
i" the t'Uindiitioi. of lins tiiin'e. eonlb-in’i 
hi* w nil tile eiiMoiii of tin (hiek" The 
);nnhuw w;j" •‘■‘lioyod oi diiiw yapoi" up 
to tiii- • i » mu from the "( a and land, and i . » 

• dunk upthe iiv» I* with Ini head id'iiu o\ -- 
'Phe -•iiai nf tin* i \e. or tire colored enr 1 . 
.•J.jM.ii the pupd of tin t ye, r». aho e.iil.d 
. /s*; am! ins-s/om^ an spot imeii" of o* * " 
fa I or i, rran/. yiiucn e\ji,hn the cidoi- o'* 
llie«nnd.oyy. 

Im-. I i.y<».oi I’ l.ow i . i» fa < i : a ip* 
mi" of plants • outpiMin: upyyaidsofMi 

• penes, lemaikaldi f»r the.r pointed, 

swonl shaped le.jy.s, and their lurae .u.d 
Im nuhfnl iinwei". f riie\ rojHiinue one of 
the rlnefoMi:um*nts ot'lln northern lei’ioh" 
of the irlohe, ami usually i*royv in wot 
]dae<*s, hearim: llnyyei- of ynnoiis e.doi", 
lint tin* jnevailimj tint of yyhieh i" him . 
\iii« speen " an* natives of th* J . Si itt ", 
some of yyhnli, netiu eiithartie 

piopiiiies. 

I km *i"S ; it K“U"M,*in yoy r rnment in Wm. 
fomn ily rontaininji tyyoaml a half million 
sijuare miles, with a population of liom a 
to huh, 000 inhabitant". The piesent gov- 
ernment, formed in l^X’d, is the «*ii"Nin 
] mi t of* the forint t eminent ; it eomauis 
100,000 inhabitant", ami iea< lies from Pa' 
10’ Ik longitude to the Northern JYoyeu 
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ocean afod the Pacific ocean, forming' the 
Ruslan frontier towards < 'hma. Tin* soil 
is chiefly sterile, the climate cold. Tin* 
nioom.iiii « a f isiiiiM Sayanskio and Hrmiuvni 
under tin* face of the country mic\rn. 
Tie seas of Kamt^chatkaan l < )kot-l’, :iti > 
v. hr»*Ji many |nnnioiiti»rirs project, wash it* 
cii’isfe, In l f p ■ warmed miiiiiih r moiitlH 
only ^navigation possible, and tin* com- 
munication with other coynrno'. is vuy 
iiiucli interrupted. r riic merman* the Li- 
ra. Olo.nek. \nabuu. Kolyma, Indiireika, 
wlncfl v irtti » the ley mm: the Ani- 
d\ i. Ivapitsehaika, \nromi, S hdka, w !i*« h 
i mply into the P.intn* ocean. Tin* cli- 
mate is various. hot tin* wilier is 
whuc loiiu. In the soudii in parr. gia.n 
:• /abed, .aid -omc \e«r.*| t hie-* are pto- 
lUli'ed 111 every ill'll ict. 'I he uiiixh 
■ih'Mind ill heal-.; few rattle are j:iM-d : 
the niodfir am tmnienni-, a- are v-o 
"jolfv, fo\e*> ,vid M-a otn*i-. Svv.nm- < i 
nsoM[mt»**» niolot m-tii an! 1»* r !'! h • 

watcis ciiiitcin i«\m\ •*. > .Imi'i|i which 

moke part of die Jo'm| of He* hens and 
Hiihe, The utineiid kingdom i-.mirdi — 
Mum if piei'Kin** mi taK hut they M io lp- 
f wink'd. The iniMhit.'iit^M* ICii’ — M 
Tula'-, M* *■ !*:• *i^. \e, in a low -mi** i*f 
civ iil/lltioti. \ cm Je of die j.‘o*emn.»*Uf 
i* ;t!-o called hhu^k. and 1 1 • ruppal m’ 
! »;fii \ t ir- -a ne ii,,';i * ! was I »*; lit 

• ii i* -’mated <m die \rgara, and 

contains T# chinches, a fheair*, several 
school- ;a Japanese *»y umasium, a lmi i. son 
s* fiooj, a "emui.itv fin* pt. i a pimiui:.- 
ed.ee, , i lilu.in with dOOO volume-. \*\\ 
soap lunleric*, niamifaetories of cloth, .silt 
works and I iri— considerable emnnaTi e, a- 
the i mi repot fir tic t* n trade witli ( don i. 
Population. '2(1,000, It i- connected by it^ 
position with three eonmiercial routes— 
that of Kiakta, that of eastern Sihena and 
kamtseh.uk, t, and that of western Siheici 
and 1{ us-ui. The coniiiii'ice earned on 
In re i- valued at >.^00,000 annually . 'The 
fm inline, ornamenK \»\, fmiii Lluna. 
give tin- » it\ a rhiueM* air. l.al. N. .V2' 

nr 4 i" ■ i on. i\. ion ir n /# . 

hiviiw id(ierman, Inn ■ nstmh ha statue 
worshipped by the aueient Savons, which 
iepre-“ute 1 a man completely aimed m 
die fu<hioi. of the aneient (■eniians, w ir!i 
a banner m Ju> unlit hand and a lance in 
hftS'left. This statue was their mosi saered 
idol, and i* said to have *rnnd m.a Iml\ 
grove at Mi e-burg, a principal fortres* oV 
the Savons (near the present Padcrhoru). 
('Itarlcmagiif demolished this fortress m 
77 -, and with it that mninmien? of atitujui- 
ty. 'Hie hisior\ and meaning of’ the li- 
mms'ul is M'f) ofiM-ure: aecorcliiiL* too mi- 
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mon opinioiil it was erected .in hoiior of 
ih imami, til* deliverer of Gormany (sc<» 
t .inninitm j: hut it was pruhahly the intake 
of some disriii^nK-lted divinitv, perhaps of 
W oden hiiiiscif. and the name of trnrin or 
llrmmn , winch si»nifn‘< wan of inn\ 
was attached lo it, bocim-n \V*oden v»us 
ile* ”od^»f war- , 

I r.ov is the most valuable of^all tjn?, 
iiie.nk 'Jdion^h mentioned m the Penta- _ 
Teiieh, we have reason to believe, from th“ 
fa’Ir ti-i.t the liihrjv'ation of steel was mi- 1 
known to,the ancient^, and that thev vN*re 
wholly <1« r-ntiitc of niotnllurgieul that 
ih < were liltl* • known in tie* eaiher 
pmiods<»f mick ry . The Roman* eii'plov* 
i .!, a* r s'd.-iitute fi*r in their armor, rm 
; Mov of eopp^i and rm. ft* u-** lu\> ii /?- 
lowed the piogp -s of eivil* nation in the 
wo] Id: mid the amount vf it eonsnond' 
hy an\ n.i T a n, at the pn sent day, mdi- 
i an s \i‘i\ tndv^ie dewier* of its advanee- 
m the arts and sciences. The al- 
chenuMieal name of iron was Alms. In 
In mini: of tin* metal, we shall adopt the * 
follow mg order: its me-; tin ir i 1 ducrinn 
to dc me* dlic state : tie* ehemieal liistory 

of iron. 

. On s nf Iron, hon e\M«. hi namte nti- 
der fimi ditleicnr states -the imtu.c s|; 4 t«» , 
that of .hi ovide; ir. .■i.mhmctjoii vah 
eo/nhustdiie 1 m idle*, partieukuly sulphur; 
t iitnl, tin, illy, m til** stare of ^alts, as the 
sulphate, pliiisphate, and eailumat*', ot 
ii*'p.- 1. A r^tr* Iron. S' lural m:dli*ihle 
non »s a lan* pioducrion of ‘thi* *i , e 1 ^, 
neatly all tliai lias ever been tumid. upon 
ir huutu: cm »ie ro is from rJa‘ atmosphere. 

It occurs in the form of a r.miose sralaciitc, 
i'o\en‘d hy hn»wn, tihioiis ovale of non, * 

1 1 1 ri 1 1 : 1 -I I with quart/ and clay, in a vein 
navei-mg a mountain of gneiss, neat 
f iii'in drle. ui Prance; nl*o with spathic 
linn and heavy -spar, at Kamsdorf, inSav- 
rmy. Mine lecently. it ha> been fomul in 
three places m the L. States— at (’anaan, 
m ( ’oniieetieut, in a small vein attached 
to i mess of minis* upon a lm^i moinitain 
of the same ioek; and in Pennsylvania 
and Voifh (arolina: at the latter place, it m 
\ va* found loose m tiiy soil, in a mass 
weiohinji mote than *20 pounds. In 
ueilhei of these case* wa* the iron |»er- 
fecrlv puft\ r riiat tiom Sivony, besides » 
Ihi.ol) of lion, coniaincd ti.Rof lead and L5 
of copper, tliatof <\*maan was slightly m- 
lemungled with i^irbon, sw as occasionully 
to lu>e its malieahihty, approximating it to 
the character of s|.»el , and tlmr of Penn 
*y Kama was alloy cd vv ith l.o<i per cent, of 
:u sonic. V piece, weighing 7 o/.,fram tin* 
large mass of .North (kirolmy, was crystal 
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li/ed iiuho form of the reguh J octahedron, its fundamental form ; it usually, lmvvever 
tin* suffices of wineli exhilfrod a plait'M presents itself in large lanicllifurm masses, 
structure : it was examine*] for other met- with distinct octal icdral cleavages, in 


xi Is without success, thongfr its imperfect 
malleability loft no doubt of its containing 
a small proportion xfC ursenie. The me 
tooric iron differs very considerably from 
the terrestrial, native iion. ^ts ectfor is a 
light steel-gray, resembling plat ilia; it is 
easily cut with the knife, and it is fie uble 
and perfectly malleable when cold. Spe- 
cific gravity, 7.7i»S. It oceu;** in kfge 
ikassts, sometimes of many tons weight, 
marked externally by ini previous, like 
those produced by the hand** and feet upon 
S M>fr, photic mass: abo m snail globular 
ami filiform maoss, disseminated through 
men one snins. Occ; sionalh.it presents 
'iriperfectlv-tbrne'd octahedral cn "tub. A 
citstalliiie textfuv becomes visible, how- 
ever, -n cuitingthe large masses, ai a l ex- 
pos mr the siniace^puHlticed totiic action 
of nitric acid, oi allowing them to tarn.sli 
In heat.. It invariably contains liom l \ to 
I'd per cent, of nickel, and often traces of 
cohalt, neither of which n*'*:«ils Imc evei 
been found alloying terrestrial nativ** iron. 
Meteoric iron is contained m all siMeonc 
stones; in some, ** ex.ct n> a \« ry feeble 
proportion; in others, it forms one (pur- 
ler of their w ■ j!.t : and again in oth»*i<. .t 
ceils; ill It^s t.eciiy the emu#* while 

the largest mas.- - of it ev. r found consist 
of if wholly, uiliioiit the small'*"! mixture 
of ftvr f, :gn matteis. In tin* two iirst-iuen- 
flhticd conditions, it has (.tien I icon seen to 
tall from the leavens, while in ihe solid 
state, it ne\er has h< cn o!>s.-rved, by credi- 
ble witnesses, to fall, but on one occasion, 
at Agrain in Croatia. Some of the largest 
masses of meteoric iron known, arc the 
follow mg : that found by Pallas, in Siberia, 
weighing lbM) Russian pounds; that cl * — 

, covered by Ktihiu de Cells, in the district 
of Chaco-Gtiulamha in South America, 
and which weighs 15 tons ; and that found 
u**ar Red ri\cr, in Louisiana, weighing 
BIK'O pounds, mid which is now deposited 
in the collection of the lyceiim of natural 
history in New York. Resides these, 
other very considerable pieces lm\e lieun 
noticed in \frica, Mexico and Bohemia. 
(Tor additional particulars concerning 
meteoric iron, /uid Us origin, s<C Ah kanr 
Stums.) Meteoric iron has been worked, 
as mi object of curiosity, into km\cs, 
swords, and other instruments.— 2. Aft/g- 
iv tic Lon (Jr?i or Qxydulatcd Iroi\, is of an 
irou-hlark color, more intense than be- 
longs to metallic iron ; its powder is of a 
pure* black. It occurs crystallized, in the 
form of the n gular octahedron, w inch is 


granular concretions, or compact. It is 
brittle, lias the hardness of feldspar, and a 
specific gruv ity of 5.0(14. It exerts a de- 
cided action on the magnetic needle ; and 
certain specimens, especially of a compact 
variety , attract and repel, alternately, the 
poles of a needle, according as we present 
the same point of a fragment of the on* 
to one or tilt* other of the extremities of a 
needle. This variety, which is found in 
Warwick, Orange county, NevvYoik, and 
at sc vend places in New Jersey, a- vyell as 
in other countries, is called t\u\iuthv( 
foadstonr . Its magnetic v irtue strengthens 
by exposure tp the air. The magnetic 
iren consists of &*.I4 protoxide of iron, and 
71. Mi of peroxide of iron. It is infusible 

• before the blow -pipe, hilt assumes a brown 
color, and lose* hr* uttractorv power, alter 
having b tii exjioscd to a great *hrnf. It 
h soluble m nitric acid, and may 1 m* ob- 
tained crystallized by fusing it, as often 
happens in tlit* roasnng of it, m furnace*', 
to eiK et its reduction. h occurs in primi- 
tive io< Us, c I nef I v hi gneiss, miea-sli^te, 
liomhleiide-^lato. and chlonte-slate, and 
rarely in limestone, when it foims veins, 
bill*, or even entire mountains. Jt abo 
couipo-fs tlie chief iugreda nt of email i 
* > aiaL, which have been washed and de- 
posited l»\ tin* "XU ne currents which sepa- 
rated it liom its t riginal bed". The dif- 
fident varieties of till" ore are exceedingly 
rich m metal, often ye Idmg M) ]»er cent, 
of iron, aid are rv<iy wfiere e\plon*d, 
when found in sufth lent •piuntilies, and 
connected with abundance of fuel and fa- 
cility of transportation. In Sweden, it 

. forms the object of numerous important 
explorations, among which may ho cited 
that of the mountain of Taberg, near 
Jonknpitig, in Smoland, where it is so 
abundant as to be worked under tin; open 
sky ; that of the island of Otoe, where ex- 
cavations extend to a great distance under 
the contiguous sea; that of Daimemora, 
m ( r plaud, which is at present under the 
control of the Mnglish ; that of Gallivant, 
beyond the polar circle, where the ore 
forms an entire mountain ; and, finally, 
those immense deposits of ferruginous 
sand which are so extensively wrought in 
JlaJecarlia, in Siuolund and in AVerinc- 
land. The oxydulatecL iron is also ex- 
plored at sc vend places in Siberia, Pied- 
mont, and the kingdom of Naples. In 
the l T . States, it exists in tlie greatest 
abuudniice, and is wrought at numerous 

• localities. The primitive range of moiu^ 
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tains upon thr xvr^tom side of lake Chain- 
plain. affords numerous veins mid beds of 
it, sometimes more than “20 feet in thick- 
ness, ami little intermingled with foreign 
swhstapcos. Tin* principal xvorks for its 
reduction an* at Peru, .and near Crown 
Point. \ valuable deposit of tin* compact 
magnetic iron, precisely similar to that 
worked at Darmcinora m Sweden, occurs 
m Franconia in Now Hampshire, upon a 
‘small mountain of gneiss, belonging to the 
Whin mountain ram*e. Jn tin* Highlands 
of New York, it forms numerous beds, as 
d.-o m their eontmuatmn through tins 
n<»rth(TU jinn of New Jersey to the l)< la- 
xv.ue nxer, mid i- worked extensively 
<\\ Mun roe, lhimimig, and many fithcr 
places. r rhe present ore forms the lw>t 
iron which is made for the niaimliieturc 
of -tool; and hence the employment of 
Sxx edi'-h non hy tin* Kmrlish foi tin- pyr- 
po-i *. — -k Vitro mail dth idt nj Iron ' ( \ hrumntt 
of iron) i- found cn-talli/ed in regulai octa- 
liedia, ami mu— i\o. Liistie, iuijk*! felly 
ummIIic; eoloi, between iron blaek and 
••row ni-h-hla< k ; stieak, hrown: opaque; 
hi iftle ; haidne— , I lie simr w till the pmryd- 
mg species : specific giax sty, 1.1! fS. Yau- 
'iuehn and Klaproth mal «• it eon-ist of 
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\ lone, h< loir the blow -pipe, U is ilifu-lble, 
hu T acts nj >011 the magnetic need!**, alter 
having been expos'd to the leiliicuiir 
tiame. Jt is dissolved when heated with 
I minx. to which it impart* a h-’.mtiliil 
itieen color. It was first found m die <!c- 
partment I In Yar, in Fiance, 11 , the lorm 
of nodules and kidney -shaped mas-rs. It 
was afleiwaid- discoxeivd in Stui.i and 
Scotland; at tin* former place, imbedded 
m serpentine, at tla* latter, in lime-tone. 
In the V. States. 11 exists ahundantly in 
Mniy land, near llultinlure ; also, m small 
quantities, in (‘onneetient, neai New Ma- 
xell, in lime-tone, with serpentine. It 1 - a 
, highly valuable mineral, xxlien it occurs 
m quantify, for extracting the oxide of 
chrome, xliicli is employed either alone 
or in various combinations with the oxides 
of ixtlier natal-, as cohalt, lead, mercury, 
\e., both for painting on porcelain, and 
foi' painting in oil. Tla; quantity of chro- 
mate of lead, or chrome yellow, niuuuliic- 
.tureil in I hi I tin ion* annually, is estimated 
at 50,000 pounds. (See Chrome.)— I. S/it r- 
nfnr iron Ore, and ft<d Iron Ore. Tlysspe- 
cies. scarcely less interesting than the last 
in economical importance, present s many 
dillicultics :■» the mineralogist, in con<e- 
' U* 


queue** ofthl complicated forms of its crys- 
tals, mid tla *dixer-i tied appearance of its 
. compound varieties. It is cry stallizcd in a 
great number of forms, w hose fundamental 
‘ figure is a slightly-acnte rhomboid of WP 10' 
and 03° 50", xvhieJi may he derived from its 
crystals by cleavage. The general ten- 
dency flf its secondary forms is to hex- 
agonal prisms and iiTegnlar octahedra. 
Lustre, metallic : color, dark ste,el-giav, 
iron -black ; streak, chcrry-red. or reddish 
linfvvn ; surface of the crystals frequently 
tan 1 i si Kal ; opaque, excej* in very thin 
lamina*, which are faintly tran-lucent, and 
thou a deep blood-red color ; brittle^ 
hardness, tie* same with the preceding 
speeies ; specific gravity, 5.25 1 . Its action 
Upon the magnet is feeble; it novel at- 
tracts iron-filings, or <»i!Li*s magnetic po- 
larity. Ileside- ocnirring*iii distinct crys- 
tals. nnd in lamellifomi and compact 
niu-se-, with a metallic lustre, it also pre- 
sents itself 111 remlbim, hotry oidal and stn- 
Inetittc shapes, and earthy -looking nins-es, 
where, from the smallness of the indixid- 
uals, no signs of the metallic appearance 
are dise, ij.ihle. Tluse varieties have re- 
ceived di-tmet name.-, and have often been 
treated of in mineralogienl sx -terns, as 
belonging to a distinct spieh*-. winch, on 
account of their eoloi, has been designated 
mi iron on. J5ut tin- distinction 1 .- now 
given up, as an iininti mipted tiansition 
h.t- been noticed betxxeen ail the varieties 
of tiie red non oie and the cry stalling 
specular iron. The following me some 
of tin* xanelies of the present specie.-, 
according a.- tiny haxe aequned di-tinci 
appellation.- ill innieralogjrul hooks, and 
among mankind in general: tliut 111 di-- 
tmet cry -tal.- is called specular mm ; that 
in thill, hunellar concretions, xvith a metal- 
lic lu-tre, is called micaceous iron : the rest, 
with a metallic lustre, is denominated 
common specula 1 iron. Those varieties 
xxlueli haxe lo-t then metallic appearance, 
are included xxithin, 1. the red iron ore, 
divided into jibro us ml iron me, or rtd 
htmatitc ; compart and orftrty icd iron 
me, xx Inch are inas-axe, and consist of 1111 - 
paJpable granular individuals, more or 
lc-s linnly connected ; and scaly red 
min ore, or red iron froth, consisting of 
yery smatl, scaly, lamellar particles, winch, 
111 most eases, an* hut slightly coherent : 
2. clay iron ore, divided into rtddlv, which 
possesses an eartfly. coarse, slaty fraetnny 
untl is used as a diaxxing material; ja$prry 
clay iron ore, which has a large, flat, con- 
choidal fiacture, and considerable hard- 
ness when compared xvitli the other varie- 
ties of red iron ore; mid rolumnm and 
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lenticular clay iron ore, wiiicL arc distin- 
guished, tin 1 first by tlie* eohRnnar form, 
tlit* latter by the flattisly, granular form of 
its panicles.* The micaceous iron, ana- 
lyzed by Bucholtz, a^d the red hematite, 
anal) zed by D'Aubuisson, have been found 
to consist of 

Feroxide ofiron, 100.00 ItO.OO*' ( J4.00 

( )xide of manganese, 0.00 a trace a trice 


Silica, 0.00 2.00 ‘2.00 

Lime 0.00 a trace liX) 

Water, . 0.00 ‘2.00 3\)0 


The proportion of metal to that of oxygen, 
in the b]KM a uirs is as (UL‘14 :B(Mit». The 
cjny iron ore 1 *-, being more or less mixed 
with earthv sub-tanres, a a it in rlic*ir con* 
tents, and seiernl of their properties an* 
dependent upon the nature of these ad- 
mixtures. Tlie specular iron is infusible, 
befoiethe blow -pipe. but inclt> with borax, 
and forms a green or yellow glass, like 
pm** oxide of iron. It is likewise soluble 
m heated muriatic acid. The specular 
iron fin the crystalline, lamejhfonu and 
compact varieties, with a metallic lustre) 
firm- \ery powvrfulTbeds,nud e\en entire 
mountains, which are traversed by a mul- 
titude of fissures, and’ critics lined with 
small, but excel diugly brilliant crystals of 
ih.s substance. It yields, in the oidmary 
op, rations of reduction, b0 p< r cent, of 
metal. Its most celebrated localit) is the 
island of Elba, which has a Horded iron fin 
Id e# jituriep. Its mines an* still Uliewdto 
inexhaustible. Tliey auinially yield 
#2,(100,000 of French (|tuntals of ore, 
winch are transported for mhietinu into 
Tuscan), the Homan state*-, Liguria, and 
the kingdom of Xapje-. It is also found 
at Framom in tlie Vosges (where its rx- 
plonuion occupies ‘200 miners), in jNixonv, 
Bohemia, Sweden, Siberia, and in tin* I’. 
States, at Hawley in Mass. Wlicrexer it 
exists, it is explored with profit. It de- 
serve* to 1 h* mentioned, also, that spceular 
iron, iu exceedingly brilliant crystals and 
scales, occurs very frequently among die 
ejected matter of volcanoes, as in the lavas 
of Ye-uvius and Auvergne, where it is, 
undoubtedly, a produet of sublimation. 
The red hematite is found in beds and 
m primitive and secondary coun- 
tries. It occurs abundantly iiu Saxony, 
the Ilai./, Silesia, and in England. In 
the T. States, it is found very .sparingly, 
and is nowhere reduce^l for tin* inetul. 
Ji occurs at Tirondeioga, N. Y., where it 
is ground to powder, and employed as a 
polishing sub-lance. It affords excellent 
iron, and often in the large proportion of 
00 per cent. Most of the, plate iron and 
irtm wire of England are made of it. In 


Scotland, it is used, along with the ore of 
that country*, at the Curron and (Ilusgow 
works. The. ochrey led iron ore usually 
accompanies the other varieties of this 
species, and is treated conjointly with 
them. In places where it is found in con- 
siderable* quantities,' it is sometimes col- 
lected, washed, and employed as a polish- 
ing substance. The compact red iron ore 
is found in France and some other Euro- 
pean countries, where it is reduced, and 
affords a good soft iron, yielding 50 per 
cent, of metal. Hut its most inipoitnnt 
use is a:* a politer. It forms, when per- 
fectly compact, the burnisher of the button- 
maker. by means of which be imparts to 
gilded buttons the highest polish of winch 
they arc capable. The best specimens for 
button-polishers command a very high 
price, and usually come from little pebbh s 
and lolled masses of this ore, found in sec- 
ondary countries Those most esteemed 
lime hitherto been brought from Spain. 
Then* are strong indications, bowel ei, 
that it exists dispei>ed through tin* soil 
near Marietta, in Ohio. The lenticular 
or scaly ml iion ore abounds in the sec- 
ondary region of New York, fonnnui a 
thill sliatum near the suifaee of the 
ground. It is wrought at Ftica, a> well 
as at many nllici place-. — 5. HijJrous ( h irft 
of Iron, and liroirn Jron On. Tin* present 
jh a species nearly pa rail' i to the foregoing, 
in the quantity of m»i* it afford- to society. 
It i- very larely olwryid in distinct crys- 
tals, more usually occumng m hotryoalal 
and stalactic.d rna— es,cou-i-ting of closely 
aggl e»at cd lil»i*c<, ill which lespect it le 
senible* tin* most common nineties of tin* 
specular iron. The cry -tals uie \en 
small, externally Mark and brilliant, anil 
in the shapt* of right rectangular prism-. 
The general eliaractei of the species is as 
follows: lustre, adamantine; color, xari- 
ous shades of blown, of which yellow- 
ish-brown, liuir-hrown, rlo\ e-brown and 
bJuelvish- brow'll are the most c,ommon ; 
streak, yellowish brown; brittle; no ac- 
tion on the magnet; scratched by fold 
spar; specific gray ity, .'1.022. Bcsid(*s oc- 
curring in crystals, arid in globular stalac- 
tite* and i in ti cose shapes, it is iotiiuJ in 
masse.- whoso composition is impalpa- 
ble; sometimes also, tlie particles are. so 
•diglitly coherent, that the mass appears 
earthy ’ and dull. It differs, chemically, 
from the specular iron, in containing a 
quantity of water, not merely intcrspeixed 
throng 1 1 its substance. by simple absorp- 
tion, but intimately combined with it by 
chemical affinity. According to IVAu- 
buisson, it consists of (in two analyses) 
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Peroxide of iron, # . . . 82.00 . . 84.00 

Wafer, 1 1.00 . . 11.00 

Oxide of matigunesc, . . 2.00 . . 2.00 

Silica, E00 . . 2.00 

the proportion of peroxide jnf iron' and 
wafer being us 85..‘i0 to 14.70. Before the 
blow -pipe, it becomes black and mngneiie. 
If melts, with borax, into u green or yellow 
glass, and is soluble in heated liilro-inu- 
riatir arid. The division introdneed 
among llie varieties of the present species, 
i* somewhat similar to that which hus 
been given to red iron ore. Crystalfizaf 
hyilrous oxide of iron embraces the small 
.Mack crystals, which sometimes occur in 
fihious and radiating bundles. ■ Crystal - 
hud brown iron on is that variety which 
presents itse.lf in the form of the cube, 
ihomtHml, or sotne modification of these 
f»mis, and does not properly belonir to 
tins aperies, being decomposed varieties 
of iroiKpyrites and spathic iron, to which 
:he\ are more correctly leferred. The 
J'bnws In own iron on. or brown ItimMUe, 
contain* the fibrous vanities, in stul.ie- 
tiuc, ivmfomi, and other imitative shape*. 
Compart brown iron ore comprehends 
rim*r imitative shape* and ma*sive vaiii - 
tie*, m which the composition or fihrnu* 
Minctme js no longer ohsemible; while 
urhny brown i roil on , or but r iron on , i< 
applied to tho*e which Imve an earthy 
texture and aie friable. As impure varir- 
fies < if’ the species, we mist consider some 
of the clay iron hits, such a* the granular. 
the to/nmoii) the pisiform , and the nnijbrm 
day iron ore. The granular variety is 
composed of compact, roundish, or irio hu- 
la' mas*i s: the irmlorm one, of alternat- 
ing coats, of different color and consis- 
tency, disposed in a reniform smiace. In 
the pisiform variety, we inert with a simi- 
lar composition, only in small globules, 
parallel to the surface of which the lamel- 
la 1 are disposed. The compact pisiform 
clay iion ore, however, does not belong to 
the present species, Init it is decomposed 
iron pyrites, ns is demonstrated, uot only 
by the crystalline forms which it aflccts, 
(mt likewise from the nucleus of the mi- 
decomposed pyrites, which the largest 
speeimens of it often 1 embrace. The 
crystallized hydrous oxide of iron is found, 
in" liipited <|iiantities, in England, France 
and Siberia', it either occurs in quurtzosr 
geodes, in the form of mamillary masses, 
or i* enclosed m quartz crystals. The 
lihrous brow u iron ore is the most abun- 
dant and widely dispersed of all the varie- 
ties of t Ilia species. It is commonly' found 
hi large beds, in gneiss or mica-slate, and 
v cry frequently in immediate connexion 
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limestone. It is also found 
in Saxony and Thuringia, in beds ami 
veins, eqihmeed, in some instances, in 
neWer rooks. It L* uncommon in the 
northern countries of Eunqie ; but in 
Germany, France, and the Austrian do- 
lnjuion&Jt is wrought ill great ubundauce. 
Jts most reiriurknhlc deposit in the U. 
States, is at Salisbury in Conn., w here it 
has been wrought for nearly 100 years; 
the ynnunt of pig iron yielded annually, at 
present, is about 2000 tons. Many other 
localities of brown hematite exist in Litch- 
field, Conn., as w T ell as in the contiguous 
counties of Dutchess, N. V.,and Berkshire,* 
Mass. The iron which this variety affords 
is siqierior in malleability to that yielded 
by the red ore of iron, and is much 
esteemed, also, on account of its toughness 
arid hardness. The pig iron obtained from 
melting its purer varieties with charcoal, 
ni particular, may he easily conve rted into 
steel. The compact variety of this spe- 
cks i.s usually found in the same localities 
with the iihious hematite, and is equally 
employed with that variety for obtaining 
iron. The ochrpy brown iron ore, or hog 
iron ore, i.* the most recent in *.s formation 
of all the oies of iron, its depositing being 
continually going on, even now, in shallow 
lake* and in morasses. It is wrought in 
till countries, more or less extensively; 
hut the iron it yields i* chiefly used for 
eastings. The pisiform clay iron stone 
occurs imlieded m secondary limestone,*' 
m large deposits, in France and Switzer- 
land, where if supplies considerable iron 
works ; hut the iron, like that from the 
other curt 1 iv varieties of the present spe- 
cies, is generally too brittle to he wrought 
into Imr-imn.— (». dm nival Iron, oi JVlis- 
jiirkd. is found crystallized in right rhom- 
bic prisms of 1 1 1° 12' and 08° 48'. These 
are often tei mutated by diliedral summits, 
and liable to a large number of modifica- 
tions. it also occurs massive. Lustre, 
metallic; color, silver-white, inclining to 
steel-gray ; streak, dark grayish-black * 
brittle; hardness, nearly that of feldspar ; 
specific grnv ity, 0.127. Its chemical com- 
position is, iron $1.5, arsenic 4(1.5, and 
sulphur 20. Before the blow-pipe, upon 
charcoal, itrmits copious arsenical fumes, v 
and melts into a globule, winch is neariy 
pure sulphuiet of iron. It is soluble ill 
nitric acid, with tlitywccpfion of a whitish 
residue. It sometimes contains a small ■ 
proportion of silver; when it is denomi- ' 
nnted argent if traits arsenical pyrites. Ar- » 
senieal iron is a pretty abundant substance, 
and occurs both in beds and veins, often 
ac^dmjMuiiod by ores of silver, lead and 
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zinc*. Tt is very plentiful if 1 the mining 54.*2<i. In the exterior flame of the blow - 
disrnKs of Saxony, in the silver mines of pipe, it becomes ml uj»on charcoal, the 
Jouchun*tlml mid the tin mines* ofSehlag- sulphur* is timer) oil’, and oxide of ij m* 
genwald; also in the llartz, Sweden and remains In heated nitric acid, it i- part- 


Cornwull; in the IT. Stan's, at Franconia 
in New Hampshire, ’with copper and iron 
pyrites, in gneiss : at Worcester, in Mass., 
w itli spathic iron ore and blende, ii quartz ; 
at Chatham in Conn., with arsenical co- 
balt, in gneiss; and in Edenvillc, in New 
York. The accidental admixture of silver 
renders some varieties of the present spe- 
cies useful as ores of that metal. The 
common arsemeal juntos, when occurring 
ill large quantities, is employed m the 
manufacture of winte arsenic and of real- 
gar. — 7. Axotomous Arsenic A Pyrites; a 
species differing from die preceding in 
The inclination of the lateral faces, which, 
in the present case, meet under angles of 
l f 2*J *2»" and 57' 34*, anil in speeific grav- 
ity, which in this species is 7.*.2‘28. It has 
not >et been anal \ zed, blit is believed to 
consist wholly of iron and* lusenic. It 
lms l wen found in lied*, in primitive 
niomitaius, in Curinthiu, Silesia and Stiria. 
— 8. iron Pyrites is the most universally 
distributed of all the ores of iron, and, from 
its v ellow color and metallic aspect, i* the 
sub-tauce which is so frequently mistaken, 
by ignorant people, for gold. Ji i- not 
uuomiinnn to find n regularly crystallized, 
iliougli the dimensions of the crystals are 
rarely -tub a** to 'render them wry con- 
spicuous. The prevailing figure among 
its crystals is ill* 1 cube, parallel to whose 
faces the} may he cleaved, ns also parallel 
to the sides of the regulai octahedron. 
The last is assumed iis the primitive fonn 
of the species by most niiner.dogi-ts, as 
leading to an explanation of the numerous 
secondary forms with the greatest simplici- 
ty. The most frequent of these seconda- 
ries are the cubo-octahedron, the* pentago- 
nal-dodecahedron, and the leositctrahe- 
ilron. The surliic.es' of the crystals are 
sometimes smooth, and sometimes alter- 
nately streamed. Fracture, coneltoidal, 
uneven; lustre, metallic; coloi, passing 
through a few' shade* of a characteristic 
bronze yellow ; streak, brownish -black ; 
Upttle ; hardness, such as to he impressed 
with the knife, and scratched by feldsput ; 
s|M*cirio gravity, 4.ft8. r rhe cnstals are 
liable to lm much grouped, often penetrat- 
ing eacJj oilier so ns to form globular 
masses. Jt occurs, alA», in granular, col- 
.urniiar and impalpable masses; and often 
cellular, in conr-oquence of forming upon 
crystals of galena, which ha\e siihsc- 
. queutiy become decomposed. Iron [An- 
tes consists of iron 45.74, and sulphur 


ly soluble, and leaves a whitish residiv. 
Some varieties art* subject to decomposi- 
tion, when exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere. With regard to its geological 
relations, much diversity obtains; it con- 
stitutes beds by itself of considerable mag- 
nitude, in gneiss, mien-slate, and purmtive 
argillite, and is often an important mgic- 
•dient of those beds which contain ore- of 
lead, iron, copper, &c. It is frequently 
mixed with coal seams anil tin* beds of 
clay winch accompany them. Jt is also 
met with, in considerable quantities, in 
veins, associuli il with blende, arsenical 
iron, galena and copper pyrites. Ji is 
found, likewise, with ores of silver, ami is 
contained in many organic remains, both 
of vegetable and animal origin, its locali- 
ties are too numcious to admit of being 
noticed vvilli particularity. Some of the 
most beautiful ci vstallizations winch adoni f 
mineralogical cabinets, are brought from 
the i-lmid of FIba, Piedmont, Saxony, 
11 art/, Norway and (’ornwall. Va-t d> - 
posifs of non pyrites, intermingled, in 
some instances, with magnetic non py rites, 
are timnd in the F. States, among which 
may be mentioned those in \ennonl,nt 
Stiaftbrd and Shrewshmy ; in Massaelm- 
setls, at Hubhardsto'. ; in Maryland, ueai 
-Baltimore; m Ohio, near /anesv die ; and 
the stale of Ten.ie.-sce. Jt also abounds m 
the gold icgion of the Southern States, and 
is wrought extend velv in many [daces lot 
the sake of the gold mechanically' mixed 
with il, from die presence of which i f 
receives a golden-yellow tinge. r riie use- 
of this species an; as follows: it is tonsil d 
for extracting sulphur: after having been 
exposed to tin 1 oxidating mihienee of the 
atmosphere, it yields sulphate of iron, or 
copperas, and sulphuric acid; the remain- 
ing oxide of iion is used as a course [fig- 
ment ; il is an important agent in Severn! 
metallurgical operations, mid was tbrmerly 
considerably employed instead of flints m 
gun-locks, iron i whence the name pyritts 
was derived.— ft. White Iron f^/riles (litters 
from the pi ending species in its cjy Ani- 
line characters, as well as in some other 
respect.^ though, in eliepncal constitution, 
the two appear to he perfectly identical. 
Its crystals are iu the form of modified 
rhombic prisms, and of very lint crystals, 
having the appearance, at first sight, of 
dodecahedrons with triangular planes, hut 
which, however, are mack's, consisting of 
similar portions of live crystals. The pri- 
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npiry form is a ri£ht rhombic prism* of 'bluish-white ;J the powder produced by, 
about l(J(P and ’ parallel to the pianos crushing the tumoral in a dry state, is 
of which it yields to mechanical division. liver-brown; translucent, and rarely trans- 


Tlie faces of the crystals are deeply 
sti raked, in «'i vertical direction. Lustre, 
inetallie ; color, pule hronze-ydfovv, in-‘ 
dining to gray ; streak, grayish-hluck ; 
hardness, e<pial to that of feldspar; spe- 
eifie gravity, 4.G7. It occurs massive, and 
in various imitative shapes, in conse-* 
qwcnce of which, and the composition of 
its crystals, it has been distinguished into 
several varieties, as radial* d pyrift 8, spear 
pyrifts , eork's-romh pyrift .s*, b pa fir pyritts, 
and nllidar pyriffs . Before ihe Mow -pipe, 
it bdiuves 'like common iron pyrites. 
Some of its \arietirs are peculiarly ^subject 
to decomposition. If is lcs< fi< quenth 
met with in nature than the preceding 
sjiecie^, though very often found accom- 
pany uur it. it oeeurs more fietjiieiith in 
rocks of the coal formation, and m stiaui 
of clay. It is not abundant m the \\ 
States ; its pnnripaJ foedmes aiy in 
Trailer, Bohemia, and Llessia. It is ie*c- 
iui for tiie manufacture of sulphur, sul- 
phuric arid and copperas. — 10. ,1/i tsrmtic 
I ran Pyrites is rarely -ceil m will formed 
rn-ials. Count Boiiruon di scribes it as 
oeeuiiiug m irregular -ix— ulcd prisms. 
In general, it i- ma-'ive and filiated, or 
fine granular. Lustre, inetallie; color, 
intermediate between hrwi/e-yellovv and 
copper-red; streak, dark may ish-bluek ; 
subject to tarnish ; slurb? aetnm on the 
magnet ; brittle ; hardness, considerably 
inferior to that of common iron pyrites, or’ 
that of w hite iron pynics; speeilir gravi- 
ty, 4.0; k It consists of iron (52.77, and 
sulphur 37.23. It oeeurs in beds, ajoug 
with otlier minerals, usually m primitive 
rocks. It exists plentifully at Bodcnmnis, 
in Ba\anu, anil several districts of i">tina. 
In the T. States, it occurs at Munroe in 
Conn., at Lane's mine, in quart/, along 
with blende, galena, tungsten, &o. ; and in 
Vermont, at Strafford and Shrewsbury, 
along with iron pyrites. Its uses are the 
same as Jm\e been mentioned in connex- 
ion with the other species of iron py rite*. 
—1 1. PhosphaU of Iron, or J inanite, occurs 
crystallized, Jl the. form of a right oblique- 
angled prism of 125° lc*' and 54° 42', which 
is that of the primary crystal. The crys- 
tals ur£ long and slender for the most part, 
though generally very small. They are 
attached to their gangue by one of their 
broad lalcrul planes, or occur in aggre- 
gated groups. Lustre, pearly, approaching 
to metallic on certain faces ; on others, vit- 
reous : color, pale blackish-green, some- 
times approaching indigo-blue ; streak, 


parent ; seetile ; thin lamina 1 are flexible ; 
specific gravity, 2.(^ It also occurs 
massive, in small, remform and globular 
shapes, and imbedded nodules; also in 
suporticisll coatings of dusty particles. 
The earthy varieties are dull, opaque, 
meagre to the touch, and light. Their 
color, on first exposure to the light, is 
grayfch, yellowish, or greeiiisli-w liitp, or 
some pale tinge of him; ; hut it soon passes 
to a dark indigo-blue. In two varieties 
of vivianite (a friable one analysed by • 
Klaproth, and a cry stallized ope from Bod- 
enmais in Bavaria, by Vogel), the follow- 
ing chemical < omposition was discovered : 

•Tiotoxide of iron, . . . 47.50 . . 41.00 
Phosphoric and, .... 112.00 .* . 20.40 

Wales, , . ; . . 20.00 • • 31.00 

It decrepitate* before the Mow -pipe, hut 
melts, if hN reduced to powder, into a 
dark -hi own or black scoria, which moves 
the magnetic needle. It is soluble in 
dilute sulphuric and nitric acid*. It 
occurs m a riety of geological situations. 
The crystals are iound in ronper and tin 
vein-, and sometimes in grey wacko ae- « 
company mg native gold; also in basalt 
and trap rock'. The earthy and massive 
varieties are imbedded m clay, and often 
accompany hog iron ore. The crystalline 
varieties coin** from Cornwall and Bav ana ; 
the foliated and earthy' varieties abound # 
{especially the former) in the, 17. States, in 
Monmouth county, New Jersey. It is 
confined to argillaceous and fciruginnus 
ih‘po-its, and is sometimes found in con- 
nexion with hones, and very usually tiJliug 
up tlie easts of bdellium's and other fos- 
sils. The earthy vivianite is sometimes 
employed as a pigment. — 12. •Irseniate of 
iron occurs in small cubic crystals, vvhini 
are cither unmodified, or have their alter- 
nate angles or their edges truncated. 
Lustre, aduniantme, not very distinct; col- 
or, olive-green, passing into yellovvish- 
hrow n, bordering sometimes upon hyn- 
emth-red and blackish-brown, also into 
grass-green and emerald-green ; streak, 
similar to the colors; translucent outlie 
edges; rather soctile ; scratched by fluor; 
specific gravity, 3.00. According to two 
analyses, it consists of 

Oxide of iron, 45.50 . 48.00 

Arsenic, ? . . . 31.00 . 18.00 

Oxide of copper, .... 0.00 . 0.00 

Silica, 4.00 . . 0.00 

Cai honato of lime, . . . 0.00 . . 2.00 

Water, . . < 10.50 . . 32.00 

Exposed to a gentle heat, its color is 
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changed into red, fn n ltyfan* derive of 
temperature, it luminesced gives little or 
no arsenic, and leaves a ml jwiwder. l'p- 
<m charcoal, it ' emits copious fumes of 
arsenic, and melts, in the inner flume, into 
a metallic scoring which acts upon t the 
magnetic noodle. It principally occurs 
in veins of copper ores, traversing the 
older rocks, and ns chief localities an* 
'Cornwall and Saxony- — 1*1 Carbonate of 
Iron , or Spat hi r Iron tier, occurs cry stalline 
and massive. Its crystals are acute shom- 
boids, *dmctiuic* perfect, or only having 
the terminal angles replaced, *i\-sided 
prisms, and lenticular crystals. They are 
f v ery easily cl*a\nhle. yielding ol»tu*e 
rhomboids of 107° and 7-T’. Lu*tre, v itre- 
<»us. inclining to pearly : color, various 
shades of yellow •‘•I i-gray, passing into ash 
and greenish -gray. al*o into seveial kinds 
of yellow, wlute and red; streak, vvlrte: 
rran*lucein in ditVerei/t degrees; brittle; 
hardness, nearly identical with that of 
liuur; specific gravity, R.H2B. It occurs 
massive, in broad, foliated and «numlar 
masses; also m fibrous Uitryoidal *hape^. 
whence it lia* received lie* name of sphi- 
rosiderdt. Two varieties of this specie.*, 
1. the spherosiderite, and ’2. a eh m\ able 
variety from Newdort* in the Hart/, have 


elded to Klaproth, 

n.) 

'*2. i 

JVomxide of iron. . . 

. *i*.1.75 . 

. 57.5(1 

Enrhouir acid 

. : 5 1.00 . 

. :j* ;.oo 

Oxide ( f mangan* *e. 

. . 0.75 . 

. :J.'l0 

Fiiue 

. . 0.00 . 

. 1.25 

Magnesia, 

. . 0.5*2 . 

. 0.00 


lldom the blow -pipe, it becomes black, 
and acts upon the magnet:* needle, hut 
does not inch. It color* gla** of borax 
green. It i* soluble with didiculty in 
■ nitric acid, particularly if not minced to 
powder. On being exposed to the an*, it 
is gradually decomposed : first the ruin, 
of the surface Income* brown or black: 
altoruurds, also, the streak i* changed into 
red or brown : hardness and specific grav- 
ity are diminished; and even the chem- 
ical constitution is altered, tin* whole being 
converted into hydrate of mm. Jt fre- 
quently occurs, along with carbonate of 
lime, m veins and beds, in pii nut ive rocks; 
,il*o nr metalliferous veins, accompanied 
by galena, gray eopjier on*, and mm ami 
copper pyrites. Immense btfls of it exist 
in Stum" and Oarmthia, as weil as in 
France, Switzerland, and Siberia. In the 
I '..States, we have a powerful vein of it at 
New Milford in Conn., crossing, with the 
breadth of six feet, an entire mountain , 
and in Vermont, at Plymouth, an uppar- 
* ' ently rich deposit of thi» -on* has, within 
u few mir*. been opened. In France, 


Stiria and Cnriuthia, large quantities of 
cast and wrought iron are! obtained from 
the spa rfy iron ore, but particularly steel, 
for the production of which it is highly 
valuable. — -14. Oralate of Iron , or Iliun- 
boldt inc' is an ore of iron found near Ber- 
lin, in Httfieinin, in a moor-coal, or friable 
lignite. It consists of protoxide of iron 
.'Vt.oti, and oxalic acid Ki.11. It is sup- 
posed to owe its origin to the decomposi- 
tion of succulent ’plants. '!t occur* .in 
small flatti-di masses, of a light yellow 
color; is sort, Melding to the nail, and of 
the specific gravity of l..'k By rubbing, 
it acquires re*inou* electricity. It decom- 
pose* easily' on live eonl*, giving out ,t 
v egcrable odor. Jf is insoluble m boiling 
w.uer and alcohol. — 15. Sulphate of Iron, 
or Copperas. Till* salt is not frequently 
toiuid in nature, in distinct crystal*, but 
usually occur* m st.dactilie, botry oidnl and 
lemtoiiii ma**es, and occasionally pulve- 
rulent. The crystal* are in the form of 
rurli* oblique-angled prisms, considerably 
modified by replacements : fractme, c-on- 
eboidal ; lu*»ie, vitreous*, color, several 
*hade* of green passing into white; 
streak, white: semitiansparent and traie- 
hiet nf : brittle ; hardness, that of gy p*um ; 
specilie giav ityJ.c'B : taste, sweet i*h-asti m- 


gent and metallic. 

I» consists of 

< )\ide of iron, . 


Sulphimc acid. 

2H.P 

Water, 

tr»4 

It i' easily soluble 

m water, and the solu- 


Th hi becomes black on being mixed with 
lincture of galis. If exposed to the ope.u 
air. it soon becomes covered with a yel- 
low powder, which is p' lsulpbate of iron. 
Before the blow-pipe, it becomes magnetic, 
and colors gla*< of borax green. In most 
instance*, it is produced by the decompo- 
sition of other minerals, particularly of 
iron pynles and magnetic iron pyrites; 
and llie crystallized vnneties arc rarely 
found, except in those places when* artifi- 
cial li“aps of these substances have been 
formed. It is also found incrustmg slute 
rock*, and dissolved in the waters of cer- 
tain mines. In tin* I’. States, it i^ often 
observed, especially in New England, 
upou tin* surface til* mica-slate rocks, in 
linn coatings, and is sometimes made use 
of for dyeing, without being redissolved 
and rry*’talli/.cdi 

Tnatiiu nl of the Ores . — Of the 15 spe- 
cies of iron ore just described, but four 
are employed for obtaining metallic iron 
and steel, viz., magnetic iron ore, specular 
iron ore, broWu non ore, and carbonate 
of iron. Tic' metallurgical details be- 
longing to the treatment of these ores, 



cannot lx* descrilicd within tlio limit* 
of the present' work: We shall there- 
fore merely give souk* general notions 
ol* ihe processes in which ihoy an* sub- 
jected lor obtaining tho metal in question. 
After raising, tho ores arc' jacked, to sepa- 
ratc, as lar as jiossible, the considerable 
jiicc(‘s of earthy or otherwise ijefrartory 
matters with which they may be associated. 
They are next submitted to a roasting, in 
large heaps, in the open air, to expel the 
sulpinu and arsenic which they may con- 
tain, as well as to render them more fria- 
ble .and easy of further reduction to pow- 
der. The roasting is iKTiorined, in Kng- 
laitd, generally by bituminous coal, which 
i«, at the same lime, converted into coke; 
hut the ores of the continent of Kuropo 
and of the l 7 . States are roamed by e bar- 
coal and wood tires. Lai go fiuuk** of 
trees are laid at the bottom, uj mu which 
brushwood and ehareoal nr* tiirowu and 
ignited, o\er which tlie on* is heaped to 
the height of several feet, occasionally 
with allernalmg layeis of cluircnul. Hie 
result of the operation is, that the ore 1 in- 
comes full of fissures, friable, and los, s 
altogether its vitreous iuMro. It i' now 
transferred to the euishiug-mdl, when it 
undergoes a further |>id\eri/aiion, after 
whieh it is nan-ported to tin* smelting fm- 
liaee, to he eomerted into non. Here it 
passes tin ough two distinct opeiatioiis — 
1. the reduction of the ovule to the metal- 
lic Mare; 9. the separatum of the earthy 
limiters in the form of scoria. These 
processes consist in exposing the ore, or- 
dinarily mixed with eeilnin fluxes, to the 
action of 'carbon, at an delated 1cm pc ra- 
in re, in liiruaees urged by bellows, lienee 
called hlunl-funmns, oi sometimes /i/g/t 
Junutns. Thesj* furnaces \ar\ m height 
from 19 to tiO feel, and lime, externally, 
the shape of a four-sided pyramid, trun- 
cated at top, and terminating in acylmdii- 
eal chimney, whose internal diameter is 
hum lorn to six feet. Tho interior body 
of these furnaces is usually unite circu- 
lar torm, except tin* laboratory at its bot- 
tom, where the liquid metal gathers. This, 
called sometmvs tie* inhibit , or hvarfh , 
i* a right-rectangular prism, oblong in the 
direction perpendicular to the blast ori- 
fices, or tuyeres of the bellows. The sides 
of the <meih]o are coimnvnly made <»f a 
tine gritstone, composed oi qiinrtzusc 
grains, which, in the l T . States, i* u miea- 
slate, or gneiss rock, in which quartz is 
'the chief ingredient. Above the crucible 
the IhisIics are place^l, ill the form ol till 
inverted quadrangular pyramid, npproach- 
ing to the prismatic shape; and ubou* 


these stone Implies rises the conical body'* 
of the furnace, lined With, fire-brick*, 
contracting as it ascend*, like the narrow 
end of an egg, tifiril it terminates in the 
chimney. The entire furnace is built in 
aicry solid manner, an Pi strength! nod by 
hands and cross bars of iron. The hef- 
dows are u/ualfy cylindrical, and their pis- 
tons worked' either by water or a steam- 
eiiguii*. The blast-holes, which are situ- 
ated ip tin* upper part of the crucible, are 
two iix number, and frequently placed on 
opposite sides, hut so angled that the cur- 
rents of air do not impinge on each oth- 
er. Ar the lower part of flu* crucible are 
openings for the discharge of the metal 
and scoria. These openings are kept 
stojiped by accumulations of clay ami 
sand upon the exterior when the furnace 
is in operation. The process of reduc- 
tion commences by first gradually heating 
up the furnace, until it will hear to lie fill- 
ed entirely with fuel, after whieh, as tho 
contents of the furnace begin to sink, at 
termite charges of ore mingled with flux, 
and of charcoal or coke, an* added; tin- 
blast is lot on and the metal in the tire, 
parting with its .oxygen, flows by d»*grei»K 
and subsides to tin* bottom ol ihe cruci- 
ble covered with a melted slug. The 
slag is occasionally allowed to flow oil* by 
lemming the clay from some one of the 
npeitures in the crucible; ami when the 
Ixittom of the furnace becomes filled with 
thr* metal, which it ordinarily does, after a 
space of ft or 19 hour*, the iron itself h 
discharged, by one of these openings, into 
a fosse of sand mingled with clay. As 
soon as the iron has flowed out the i.pci- 
tuie is closed again; anil thus the fumae** 
is kept in incessant activity during the 
first six months in the year, the other six 
months being usually' employed m repan - 
mg the furnaces, making charcoal, and 
collecting the requisite pro\ isioii of wood 
and ore. The flux employed to assist the 
fusion of the ore, by \itniy ing the earth* 
associated in it with the oxide of iron, is 
limestone of the best quality. Tin* iron 
which has run out from the blast furnace 
is in the eomhtihu of cast iron, or iron 
with a considerable portion of carbona- 
ceous matter intermingled with its parti- 
cles, and a Annll proportion of oxygen, 
from which causes it has a coarse graui, 
and is brittle. In converting it into bar 
iron, it undergoes our or the other of the 
following jiroeesses, ordinarily according 
as charcoal or coke is employ ed. * In the 
fimiier case, a furnace is , made use of re- 
sembling a smith's hearth, with a sloping 
cav i'y sunk from JO to 19 inches below 
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the blast-pipe. This cavity is filled with 
charcoal and scoria, and oh tlw side op- 
posite to the blast-pipe is laid a pig of 
cast iron, well covered with hot fuel. The 
1 blast is then let in, and the pig of iron, 
bciug placed in tly* very focus of the heat, 
soon begins to melt, and, as it liquefies, 
runs down into the cavity below. Here, 
being out of the direct iiifluciTce of the 
blast, it becomes solid, and is then taken’ 

' out and replaced in its former position, 
the cavity being again filled \v ill 1 ^ char- 
coal. It is thus fused a second time, and 
after that a third time, the whole of these 
three processes being usually olfected ill 
between three and four horn’s. As soon 
as the iron litis become solid, it is taken 
out and very slightly hammered, to free 
it from the adhering scoria. It is then 
returned to the furnace, and is placed iir a 
corner, out of the way of the blast, and 
well covered with charcoal, where it re- 
mains till, bv further gradual cooling, it 
becomes sufficiently compact to bear the 
tilt, or trip-liammer, whose weight varies 
from <100 to 1*200 pounds, and which is 
moved by water. Here it is well beaten 
nil the scoria an 1 forced out, and is then 
divided into several pieces, which, by a 
repetition of heating and hammering, an* 
drawn into liars, mid in mis state it is 
,ready for sale. The proportion of pig 
iron or cast iron from a given quantity of 
ore is subject to considerable variation 
from a difference in the metallic contents 
of different parcels of on ■, and other cir- 
cumstances ; hut the amount of bar iron 
that a given weight of pig iron is 'expect- 
ed to yield, is regulated very strictly, the 
workmen being expected to furnish four 
parts of the former for five of the 
latter, so that the loss docs not exceed 
20 per cent. The other process for 
the manufacture of bar iron, tuid which 
is the one chiefly employed m Lng- 
* land, is executed in part in re\ erbera- 
tory furnaces, known by the* name of 
puddling furnaces. The operation com- 
mences with melting down llic cast iron 
in refinery furnaces, like jiio one above 
described. When the east iron is fully 
melted, a' tap-liole is opened in the cruci- 
ble, aud the fine metal flow's out, along 
with the slag, into a fosse bedewed .with 
water mixed with day, which forms a 
coating, to prevent the metal from stick- 
ing to the ground. £The finer metal forms 
u plate 10 feet long by 3 feet broad, and 
from two inches to two and a half thick. 
A great quantity of co|d water is sprin- 
kled on it, in order to make it brittle, and 
also* to oxidize ii slightly. The loss of ' 


weight* in the -iron, by this operation; is 
from 12 to 17 per cent. It is broken to 
pieces, and laid. on tbe hearth of arever- 
lieratory furnace-, in successive portions 
being heaped up towards its sides in 
piles which lpount near to the roof. The 
middle space is left open, to give room 
for, puddling the metal ns it llows down in 
successive stromas. Wlien the whole- is 
reduced, by the heat of the furnace, to a 
pasty state, the temperature is lowered, 
aud a little water is sometimes thrown on 
tin* melted mass. The workman .stirs 
about tin* semi-liquid metal with his pud- 
dle, during which it swells up, emits a ' 
considerable quantity of oxide of carbon, 
which bums with a 'blue flame, so that 
the mass appears to be on fire. * The 
metal, ns it refines, becomes less fusible, 
or, in the language of the workmen, it 
begins to dry. The puddling is continued 
till the whole charge is reduced to the 
state of an incoherent sanil; then the tem- 
perature is gradually increased, so as to 
impart a red-white heat, when the pani- 
cles begin to agglutinate, and the charge 
works heavy. The refining is now fin- 
ished, ami nothing remains, but to form 
the metal into balls, and condense it un- 
der the rolling cylinders, an operation’ for- 
merly, and still sometimes performed 
under trip-hammers, but with much less 
expedition. When the lump of mm lias J 
passed five of six rimes through the 
grooved rollers, it armies an elliptic fig- 
ure, and is called a bloom. Loose frag- 
ments of the hall, with the slag, fall down , 
about the cylinder. The metal thus 
roughed down is called mill bar iron . It 0 
is subjected to a second operation, which 
consists in welding several pieces togeth- 
er, whence it derives the valuable proper- 
ties of ductility, uniformity and cohesion. 
After welding laterally four pieces together, , 
the mass is run through between a series of 
cylinders, us at first, anil becomes Knghsh 
bur iron. Iron, for laminating into sheets, 
is treated in the refinery furnace with a 
charcoal, instead of a coke fire’. The 
objects of these operations, os respects the 
treatment of cost iron, to convert it into 
lough iron, it is obvious, are to get rid of 
the slag, the oxygen, and the carbon, it 
contains. The first of these is separated/ . » 
in part, by the long-continued fbsjon und • 
the rejjose pf the melted metal, in eonse- * 
quence of which llic slag, being lighter 
than the bath, floats on its surface ; hut its 
more efteotual removal is produced by'; v i; 
the compression, in which process 
earthy glasses are forced through 
pores of the bloom, or lump, as 
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exudes from a* sponge, Amoitg the dif- and combustibles, has, for a long pfcriod/ 
ferent varieties of* cast iron, there are "been employed in Catalonia, in the Pyr- / 
some which contain exactly the propor-, enees, from which circumstance if* in 
tion of oxygen and carbon proper to form called the method of the CatdCan Jorge. 
a gaseous * combination* For' the refinery Those ores best adapted to its treatment, 
of these, an elevated temperature, without are the pure black «1xii|e, ml andbrovyji 
access of air, is all that is necessary, oxide, and carbonate of iron, to extract 
These elements, reacting upon ono anotlr- the metal from which, it is sufficient to 
er; are dissipated in the aerial state ; but expose them to a high tenfperatlire iri/ 
there are likewise other varieties of cast contact with charcoal, or carbonaceous ' 
troii^ in which the carbon is in excess, gases. The furnace employed is similar 
In this ease, the free access of atmosplieri* to Mho refiner’s forge above descriln'd. 
cal air is requisite. In order to under- The crucible is a kind of senurirculur oy 
stand bow the carbon is abstracted from oblong basin', J 8 inches in diiuneter, and 
the interior of a mass of the liquefied 8 or 10 in depth, excavated in an area, or 
metal by the oxygen of the atmosphere, small elevation* of masonry, 8 or 1G fecit 
which can only be in contact with the long, by 5 or (i broad, and covered in wjth 
surface of the iron, we have merely to re- a chimney. The tuyere stands five or 
fleet upon the reverse process in the man- six inches al>ove the basin, and lias a little 
ufaeture of steel, which consists in the inclination downwards, and the blast is 
propagation of carbon into iron. At first, given by a water-blowing machine. The 
an outer coat of iron, by being surrounded f irst step consists in expelling the water 
with charcoal powder, gets partially satu- combined * with the oxide, us well as the 
rated with carbon. If, by pushing the sulphur and arsenic, when these contamh • 
cementing process, we wish to arrive at nations arc* . present. This is done*, as 
the* complete saturation of that coat, we usual, by roastfhg -in the open air. The 
can succeed only by making a previous masted'ore is crushed to a tolerably fine 
partition. The* layer immediately be- powder, uud thrown by the sliovel-liill, at 
ncarh the first carries off from it a por- intervals, upon tlu* charcoa 1 fire of the 
lien of its carbon ; and it is not till itself forge hearth, the sides and bottom of 
is partly saturated, that it suffers the outer the basin being previously lined with two 
eoat to absorb its maximum dose of car- or three brusques (coats of pounded char- 
hoii, when it remains stationary; but mi coal). It gradually sotleus and imites 
effect quite similar takes place* with the into lumps more* or less coherent, which 
second coat in reference to the third ; that dually melt and ace mini late in the bottom 1 
is the one immediately within or beneath of the crucible or Imsin. A thin slag is 
it. To apply these ideas to the refinery occasionally let off from the upper sur- 
processes, the decarl mrat ion of tin* cast iron face of the melted iron in the basin, by 
i* merely a restoration of the carbon to means ofholcs which arc opened and closed 
the surface, in tracing inversely the same according, to the discretion of* l lie work- 
progressive steps as laid carried it into the men. The meltcjjj iron preserves a pasty , 
interior during the smelting of the ore. condition, owing to the heat communicut- 
Tlms the oxygen of the air, fixing itself ed from above ; and when a mass of s» if- 1 
at first at the surface of the cast metal on licient dimensions has accumulated, it is ' 
the carbon which it finds then*, hums'll, removed, put under the hammer, .ami 
Fresh charcoal, issuing from the interior, forged at onee. A lump or bloom of 
comes then to occupy the place of what malleable iioti is thus produced in the 
had been dissipated, till, finally, the whole span* of three or four hours. The iron 
carbon is transferred from the centre to is generally soft, very malleable, and little 
the surface, and is then converted into steely. Four workmen are employed at 
either carbonic acid gas, ur«oxide of* car- one forge ; and, by being relieved every 
bon — an alternative which may fairly be six hours, they are enabled to make 8G 
allowed, since no direct experiment 1ms cwt. of iron per week. In tjie Catalo- 
hitherto proved wlmt is the precise prod- niau forges, 100 pounds of iron are ob- 
tiet of this combustion. Malleable iron tained from 300 pounds of ore (a mixture 
is frequently obtained directly from the of sjwirry iron, or carbonate, and 'hema- * 
ores by one fusion, when the metallic ox- rite) and 310 jamittls of charcoal, being a 
ide is not tpo much contaminated with produce of 33 percent. The foregoing 
foreign substances. This modi* of work- method of obtaining bar iron is in gen- 
ing, winch is allowed to be vastly more oral use in all the southern countries of 
Economical than the one just described, Kurope, and is beginning to bo practised 
b(*rh on account of tin* suvnig of time extensively in the (J. States, for the ores 
voj.. vn. , 7 
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of which, especially the magnetic irop, 
and hematite and sjwlhio iron ore, it is 
remarkably well suited. , As yet, how- 
ever, our spathic iron ore lias beeu 
wholly neglected. (For an account of 
tin* production of that modification of 
iron called steel, see die article under that 
head.}-*— Respecting the statistics tol* iron, 
vve have but few general details which 
are worthy of confidence. In 1827, the 
furnaces of England and Scotland pro- 
duced ( >1)0,000 tons. These furnftces 
, atnounted to 284, of which Do were in 
' Stafturdsl lire, and IK) m South Wales. In 
J&28, the total production of France in 
this metal vva* estimated at 170,000 toils ; 
imd in the same year, tin* exports of Swe- 
den amounted to 35,212 tons, of which 
D10D tons weie impoited into the l T . 
States. Russia, including Siberia and 
Norway, may bo supposed to yield a 
tj’iantity equal to France; wliile the an- 
nual product of all the oilier count lies of 
Europe together, probably hut little ex- 
ceeds that of Britain. The whole amount 
yielded by the V. States cannut !>•• esti- 
mated beyond 50,000 tons. 

Pure Iron. Its specific gravity is 7.7, 
but it may be made 7.r< by hammering. The 
specific gravity of east iron is 7.281 ; that 
1 of steel, 7.7D5. B interfile article Cohesion, 
tlie tenacity of iron, compared with that 
of some of the other metals, is given. 
In malleability, it is much inferior to gold, 
silver and copper; but in ductility, it ap- 
proaches these metals, iron w ires of -, ’ 0 of 
an inch being frequently draw n. It melts hi 
the extreme beat of chemical furnaces, 
which equals 15K C WedgCvvood. YY'e have 
noticed, under the head o iW afire Iron, the 
crystalline texture of this metal, as found 
in uature. A mass oft mi r iron, which* has 
undergone all the operations of puddling 
and rolling, after lining left in liquid mu- 
riatic acid till saturation, presents the up- 
jiearance of a bundle of fasces, whose 
fibres run parallel through its whole 
length. At the two ends of the mass, the 
points appear perfectly detached from 
each other, and the fibres are so distinct 
as to seem to tlio eye to lie but loosely 
fom]Kicted. Iron by friction acquires a 
peculiar smell, and it possesses the color 
distinctively called iron-gray. Bars of it, 
kept in a vertical jxisition, or nt uu angle 
of 70° to the hnri/.oif| become, magnet ic 
1 spontaneously. They muy also lie mag- 
. netized i by |>ercuusioii, or fui electric, 
shock, either from a common machine or 
a thunder cloud. The magnetic? effect is 
rendered most }>owerfhl, in a liar of iron, 
by allowing galvanic electricity to circu- 


late in circles round it, after being bent 
into the shape of a liorsc* shoe. A bar, 
weighing 21 pounds, has, in this manner, 
beeu made to support a weight of 750 
.pounds;' aud the galvanic battery em- 
ployed consisted merely of two coiieen 
trie copper cylinders, with a third, of 
zinc, between them, which were immers- 
ed in half a pint of dilute acid. The 
magnetism of soft iron, however, is not 
permiuient, like that of steel, iron lmrn?» 
with the greatest facility, us may be seen 
in the shops of the smiths, where, on 
withdrawing a bar of iron from the lire, 
at a white beat, it emits brilliant sparks in 
every direction. It is also visible by pro- 
jecting iron filings upon a lighted caudle 
or a common lire. Its combustion in 
these cases is the result of its combina- 
tion with the oxygon of the atmosphere. 
When it is healed’ and introduced into a 
vessel of pure, oxygen gas, its combustion 
is vastly more rapid, uiul the scintillation 
which it occasions is extremely brilliant. 
Them are only two noii-mctullic combusti- 
bles, hvdrogcn and nitrogen, which have 
not hitherto been combined with iron. < ’ar- 
hon, boron, phosphorus, sulphur aud sele- 
nium, form with it compounds more oi 
less intimate. The same thing holds of 
most of the metals. When cold, it is 
without action on pure water, but decom- 
poses it rapidly when hinted to the de- 
gree of ineondeseeiio* . The rusting of 
iron in a damp atmosphere lias l>cen as- 
cribed to tin* vjiiit agency of carbonic 
and and water. 

Compounds of Iron, lion mutes with 
ox>ge,n to fuim three, and, possibly, foiw 
orbits. Tho tint oxide is obtained either 
by digesting ;m excess of iron filings in 
water, by the combustion of non wire in 
oxygen, or by adding pure* ammonia to a- 
solution of groan coppeias, and drying 
the precipitate, out of contact of air. It 
is of a black color, beeu thing white by it" 
union with yvater in tlm hydrate, attracta- 
ble by tlie magnet, but more feebly than 
iron. Its composition is, 

Iron, . . . 100.0 77.82 3.5 

Oxygen,. * 28.5 22.18 . . v 1.0 

The second or deutoxide of iron is form- 
ed by exposing a coil of line iron wire, in 
an ignited porcelain tube, to a current 
of steam, as long as any bydisogen comes 
over. Its composition is, » 

Iron, 100 72.72 

Oxygen, .... 37.5 27.2H 

r riic fourth oxido is obtained by igniting 
tla*. nitrate, or carbonate of iren, by caJ- 1 
eining iron in open vessels, or simply by 
treating the metal with strong nitric acid, 
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flan washing anil drying the residuum. 

< 'olmihar of vitriol, or thoroughly cal- 
cined copperas may he considered as 
peroxide of iron. This oxide exists 
abundantly in nature, as may he seen hy 
»' i 1i , rring to the preceding account of the 
Ores of Iron. It is o compound of iron, 
100, and oxygen, 43. The third oxide has 
*iiot hoen satisfactorily established. *If the 
experiments upon its nature, are correct, its 
relation to the others may he perceived in 
the following statement of M. Berthier, in 
which tin*, quantities of oxygen combined 
with the same quantity of metal, in tltc 
four oxides, are to efieh other as the num- 
bers <>, 7, 8, II. There are two chlorides 
of iron ; the fir^r eonsisting of jron 40.57, 
and chlorine 53.43 ; the second of iron 
35. 1, and chloride 01.0. The proto-chloride 
.s a fixed, the deutochloride, a volatile sub- 
stnnee. loditu forms with iron a com- 
pound of n light green color, soluble in 
water. Them are two svlphurcls of iron. 
The proto-sul phuret is formed hy heating 
equal weights of iron filings and siftpliur 
in a crucible nr iron vessel, to incandes- 
cence. It is of a daik gray color, hi it tic, 
feebly magnetic. Its composition is 
iron 28, sulphur lb. It abounds in na- 
ture. (See Magnetic Iron Pyrites , among 
the Ores if Iron.) The artificial sulphu- 
rs! varies in composition ftoiu the excess 
of one or the other of its ingredients. It 
is employed in eiidiomctrv, and is used 
for the production of sulpiiurcted hydro- 
gen gas, which it c\ol\cs copiously oil 
the addition of diluted muriatic or sul- 
phuric acid. The pcrsnlphuret of iron is 
the loinmon iron pyrites tumid so abun- 
dantly in nature. It is composed of iron 
28, and sulphur 32. There is also a 
phospliurot of iron, formed by calcining 
tour parts of phosphate of iron, and one of 
iamphlack, in a covered crucible. Jt does 
notact outlie magnetic, needle; remains 
unchanged in the air; is not affected by 
nitric acid, except it he strong and hot ; 
and is decomposable by charcoal. 

Carhim ts of Iron. Carbon unites with, 
iron to form steel, cast iron, and graphite, 
or plumbago. The proportions of car- 
bon corresponding to different carburets 
of iron, according to Mr. Musket, am as 
tfollotf: 

rJ(j soft east steel. 

common cast steel, 
the same, but bonier. 

■gV the same, too hnni for drawing. 

2 *$- white cast iron, 
mottled cast iron. 

■ Vy black cast iron. 


Graphite contains about 10 per cent, of 
iron. It was remarked above, that the 
magnetism of pure iron is transient. 
When it is combined with o'xygrti, car- 
bon, or sulphur, however, it acquires the 
magnet’s coercive virtue, which attains 
a maximum of force with certain propor- 
tions of the constituents, hitherto unde- 
tcmiinen. Of J the alloys which iron 
unites with othef metals to form, tin plate 
is the most useful. The surface of the 
irot^ plates is cleaned, first hy steeping 
in a trade bran-vinegar, and then in di- 
lute sulphuric acid, after which they are 
scoured bright with hemp and sand, and 
deposited in pure water to prevent oxida* 
tion. Into a pot, containing equal parts 
of grain and block-tin, in a state of fu- 
sion, covered with tallow, the iron plates 
are immersed in a vcrtieaj position, hav- , 
ing been previously kept for about an 
hour in melted tallow*. From 300 to 400 
plates are tinned at a time. Each parcel 
requires an honraiid a lihlf for the mutual 
incor|Miratioii of the metals. After lifting 
out the* fumed plates, the stria? are remov- 
ed from their surfaces and under edges 
by subsequent immersion in melted tin, 
and then in melted talloe,, wiping the 
surfaces at the same time with a hempeif 
hm*h. Alloys of steel with platinum, 
rhodium, gold and nickel, may he obtain- 
ed when the heat is sufficiently high. 
Tin 1 alloy with platinum fuses when in 
contact w ith steel, at a heat at w hich the 
steel itself is not affected. But the mo?^P 
curious circumstances attend the alloy* of 
silver. If steel and silver he kept in fu- 
sion together for a length of time, an alloy' 
is obtained which nppears to be very jxt- 
fect, while the metals are in the fluid 
state, but, 011 solidifying and cooling, 
‘globule's of pure silver arc* expressed 
from the mass, and appear on the sur- 
fuee of the button. If an alloy of 
this kind be forged into a bar, and then' 
dissected hy the action of dilute* sulphuric 
acid, the silver nppears, not iu combina- 
tion with the steel, hut in threads through- 
out the mass, so that the w hole has the 
npi>earance of a bundle of fibres of silver 
and steel, as if they liad been united by 
welding. The appearance- of these silver 
fibres is very beautiful. They are sometimes 
one eighth of an inch in length, and sug- 
gested the idea of giving mechanical 
tong] mess to steel* where a Vefy perfect 
edge may not bo required. When 1 of 
silver and 500 steel an? properly fused 
together, a venr perfect alloy is produced, 
w hich, when forged, and dissected by an '» 
acid; exhibits no fibrles, even when view 
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ed with & high magnifying power, though, 
by dissolving any portion of the mass in 
acid, and applying u delicate test, the sil- 
ver is recognised as bcingf eycry where 
present. Thte alloy proves decidedly su- 
perior to the very bfst steel, and its ex- 
cellence is unquestionably due to the 
presence of the silver. Various putting 
instruments, as razors, penkniVes, surgical 
instruments, &c\, fire now manufactured 
from it. It is known under the name of' 
silvered steel. Equal parts, hy weighted' 
platinum aud steel, form a beautiful alloy, 
which takes a fine polish, and does not 
tarnish. The color is the finest imagina- 
ble for a mirror. The specific gravity of 
the compound is b.8b‘‘2. The proportions 
of platinum that appear to improve steel 
lor edge instruments are from one to 
three per cent. The alloys of steel with 
rhodium would prove highly valuable, were 
it not for the scarcity of the Juttcr metal. 

Salts of Iron. Those are possessed of 
the following general b properties : Most 
of them are soluble m water; those with 
the protoxide for tin* iiase arc generally 
erystallizable ; those with peroxide, for the 
most part, are not so : the former sue in- 
soluble, the latter soluble in alcohol. 
From solutions ut these salts ferroprus- 
eiate of jxitash throws dgwn a blue pre- 
cipitate, or one becoming blue ill the air; 
infusion of galls gives a dark blue precipi- 
tate, or one becoming so in the air: liy- 
drosulpliurct of potash or ammonia gi\es 
5* black precipitate; but sulphurated hy- 
drogen merely deprives the solutions of 
iron of their yellow-brown color; succi- 
nate of ammonia gi\es a llcsh-colored 
precipitate with salts of the peroxide. 
We shall notice these salts individually, in 
an alphabetical order. Protoacdnle of 
iron forms smull prismatic crystals, of a 
green color and a sweetish taste. Pt r- 
acetale of iron forms a reddish brown un- 
crystalhzuble solution, much used by the 
calico printers, and is prepared hy keep- 
ing iron turnings, or pieces of old iron, 
for six months, immersed in redistilled 
pyroligneous acid. Protarsmiair of iron 
exists native in crystals (see Iron Ores ), 
and may lie fyrmed in a pulverulent suite, 
by pouting arseuiute of ammonia into 
sulphate, of iron. It is insoluble. Perar- 
seniate of him may be formed hy pouring 
arseinate of ammonia into pcracetate of 
iron, or by boiling nitriif acid on the*prot- 
arseniuto. It is insoluble. Jbdimoqiiale 
of iron is white, Incoming yellow, insolu- 
ble, borate , pale, yellow, and insoluble ; 
^nzoo/e, yellow and insoluble ; protoaar- 
bonate , greenish ami soluble ; pcrcarbu- 


nate, brown and insoluble; chromate, 
blackish and insoluble; pfotocitrate , 
brown, crystals* soluble ; protoferroprus- 
siale , w r hite, insoluble. The perferro- 
prussiate is the beautiful pigment ealled 
Prussian him. When exposed to a heat 
of 400° Fnhr., it takes lire in the open 
air ; lmt in close vessels, it is decomposed, 
apparently, into carbureted hydrogen, 
water, and hydrocyanate of ammonia, 
which come over, while a mixture of. 
charcoal and oxide of iron remains in the 
state of a pulverulent pyrophorus, ready 
to liecoine iirfiamed on contact with the 
air. Prussian blue is of an extremely 
deep blue color, insipid, inodorous, and 
considerably denser thap water. Neither 
water nor alcohol have any action on it. 

It is usually made hy mixing together one 
part of the forrocyaiiate of potash, one 
part of copperas, and four part* of alum, 
each previously dissolved in w’uter. Prus- 
sian blue, mingled with lndrc or less alu- 
mina, precipitates. It is alienvards dried 
on chalk stones in a stove. When sul- 
phuric acid is added to Prussian blue, it 
makes it perfectly' white, apparently by 
abstracting is water ; ibr the blue eoloi 
returns on dilution of the acid; and if 
the strong acid be |>oured oil’, it yields no 
tract's of either prussic acid or inm. 
Protogallate of iron is colork ss and solu- 
ble; perfoliate, purple and insoluble; 
protomuriate , green and crystal I i /able, 
very' soluble; permmatt , brown, nurry's- 
tallizabJe, very soluble (svv Chlorides of Iron, 
previously described); protonitrate , pale 
green, soluble ; per nit rate , brown, soluble ; 
protoxalate, m given prisms, soluble ; pcroi ~ 
alate , yellow, scarcely soluble ; protophos- 
phate, blue, insoluble ; perphosphute, white, 
insoluble; protosuceinale,\n brown cry stab, 
soluble ; pi rsurcinate, brownish red, insolu- 
ble. Protosulphatc, or green vitriol , or cop - 
peras, is obtained by (Hitting iron into an 
aqueous sulphurous arid, and lotting 
them remain together for some time out 
of contact with the air. It is generally ob- 
tained, however, for the purposes of the 
arts, not perfectly free from the peroxide, 
hy the following processes: Native iron' 
pyrites is exposed to air and moisture, 
when the sulphur and iron both absorb 
oxygen, and form the salt; or metallic * 
iron is added to sulphuric acid, when di- 
luted, when the union tukcH place at once. 
Both methods are practised : the latter is 
more economical in point of time, and 
affords a purer salt, hut the former is the 
one most generally adopted. The pro- 
duction of copperas from pyrites is con- 
ducted in the following maimer: The ore/ 
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is broken dowig into pieces c»f a few 
indies in diameter, and thrown into large 
beds, or heaps, of several feet in thickness, 

• disposed on an inclined soil. Water is 
now let on to the heaps, in moderate 
quantities, or they urn left to derive mois- 
ture from ruin. The vitriolization imme- 
diately eommenchs, and is often attended 
with, a eonsiderable degree of heat 
Sometimes the whole mass kindles, which 
<i* a disadvantage, as it burns oil* the sul- 
phur in sulphureous acid vapor, instead of 
converting it gradually into sulphuric acid 
to form the sulphate desired. Tin* process 

* goes on well when tlie.pyrites is seen crack- 
ing open and becoming covered with a 
whitish efflorescence. This efflorescenee 
is continually dissolvin'.:, lioin time to time, 
by the effect of the nuns, and the solution 
trickles down through the* heaps, and 
flows off by gutters to a common reser- 
voir,, which is a leaden vessel, generally 
about 7 feet <l<*ep, 1‘2 to 1-1 long, and 1i or 
7 wide, where it is evaporated tor several 
duvs. As an 'excess of sulphuric acid 
often exists in the liquor, a quantity of 
iron ] dates or turnings is frequently add- 
ed for its saturation. From this reservoir 
if is run into a crystal I iziiiff vat, and there 
remains for several weeks, at the end of 
which time the mother liquor is pumped 
blfck into the boiler, and the crystals, after 
draining, ure removed from the frames of 
wood-work on which thev have formed, 
and packed in hogsheads tor sale, in- 
stead of going direct!} from the boiler to 
the crystallizing pools, the liquor is some- 
times allowed to stand hours, in a vos- 

«. sel intermediate between these, for the 
deposition of a sediment of ochre wlneli 
it contains. Copperas forms beautiful 
green crystals, whose forms and other 
natural historical characters, us well as 
compdsition, have linen given under the 
Iron Ores in the commencement of this 
article. It is used in dyeing and making 
ink, ill the formation of Prussian blue, 
&e. The persulphate of iron is form- 
ed by the simple exposure of copperas 

# to the air, especially if in the state of solu- 
tion, or by boiling the green sulphate • 
with nitric acid. Its color is yellowish 
red; imervstullizable ; taste sharp and 
styptic. The tartrate and pvrtartraU of 
iron may also be formed ; and, by digest- 
ing cream of tartar with wafer on iron 
filings, a triple salt is ohtaiued, formerly 
called tartanzed tincture of Mars, 

Iron is one of the most valuable articles 
of the* materia ttmlica. The protoxide 
acts as a genial stimulant and tome in all* 
eases of chronic dehilit} not connected 
'7* 
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with organic congestion or inflatpmation. 
It is peculiarly efficacious in 1 chlorosis. 
The peroxide and its combinations are 
almost uniformfy irritating, causing heart- 
bum, febrile heat and quickness of pulse.* 
Many clrahbcate waters contain an ex- 
ceedingly minute quantity of protocnrlk)- 
iiata of*iroti„and yet exercise an aston- 
ishingly recruiting power over the ex- 
hausted frame. Their qualities 'may he 
imitated by dissolving 3 grains of sul- 
phate of^ron, and 61 of bicarbonate qf 
potash, in a quart of cool water, with agi- 
tation, in a close vessel. 

Iitdi* Crown. A golden crown, set 
with precious stones, preserved at Monza, ‘ 
in Milan, with which’ anciently the kings 
of Italy, and afttfrvvhrds the Roman enq>e- 
rors, vvbre crowned, when they assumed 
the character of kings of Lombardy, has 
received the above name, from an iron 
circle, forged from a nail of the fcross of 
Clmst, ami introduced into the interior of < 
it. Napoleon, after his coronation ( 180.)), 
established the order of the iron crown. 
When the emperor of Austria (1815) took 
possession the estates in Italy, which 
fell to him under the name of the Lom- 
brtrdo- J tnetian kingdom, lie admitted the 
order of the iron crow n among the orders , 
of the house of Austria. 

Iron Mask. (See Mask.) 

Iron-Wood. This name is given, in 
some parts of the V. States, to the ostrya 
virginica — a small tree, having the foliage , 
of a birch, and the fruit somewhut re- 
sembling that of the hop. It is found 
scattered over the whole of the IT. Stales, 
even as far 1 westward as tho hose of the 
Koeky mountains, and is remarkable for 
the hardness and heaviness of the. wood, 
which, however, has not hitherto been 
applied to any veiy important uses, partly 
on account of its small size. The trunk 
usually does not exceed six inches in di- 
ameter ; hut the excejlent qualities of the , 
wvood mu}, at some future day, l>e better 
appreciated. The term hop-hornheam x de- 
rived from the form of tlic fruit, is fre- 
quently applied to the species ufostrya. 

Irony ; a term invented by the re- 
fined Athenians (; { pwi<ti«, dissimulation).; 
By irony, we understand, in common life, 
that more • refined species of ridicule, 
which, under the mask of honest sinipli- 
city, or of ignorance, exposes the faults 4 
and errors of nssui fling folly, by seeming 
to adopt or defend them, ft neither pre- 
siqqwses a bad heart nor a malicious pur- 
pose, and is consistent with so much kind- 
ness and true urbanity, that even the oh- • 
ject of ridicule may lie forced to join in 
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(be laugh,' or be disposed to profit by tin*, 
lesson. One mode of irony is, when a. 
person pretends to hold .the ’false opinion 
‘ or maxim as true^ while, by stronger and 
stronger illustration^ be so contrasts it 
with the true, tliut it must inevitably ap- 
pear absurd. Another mode is, when lie 
assumes the mask of innneenf naiMe, nml 
excites ridicule by the unreM»rvt*dness of 
his professions. But humor, eoneeuled 
under seriousness of appearance, is the 
foundation of lioth. On the •use and 
treatment of irony, in comic >and satirical 
j>Oetry, Jean Paul ha* given the lies* di- 
rections, in Ills Furschide dvr Aeslhetik . 
(For the Socratie irony, see Somites.) 
There is a certain sort of inalieious irony 
[persiflage), the object of which is .merely 
to ridicule, without the desire <»f correc- 
tif»n. 

Iroquois ; the name given by the French 
to tlie confederacy of North Amencaii 
Indians, called, by the English, the Five, 
and, aftervyards, the Sir .Vat ions. The 
Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cuyugas, 
Senecas and Titscnrora* wen* the mem- 
bers of ibis confederacy. They formerly 
resided on the Mohawk river and tin* 
kikes which still bear their name", and ex- 
tended their conquest* to tin* lVU-sHrippi, 
and beyond the St. Lawrence. Then val- 
or and sueccsM's have procured them tin 1 
name of<the Homans of Amenta. Their 
territory ahou tided with lakes well stored 
«iwith fisii ; their forests were tilled with 
game, and they Jtad die advantage of a 
fertile soil. Tin* sachems owed their au- 
thority to public opinion : the general 
affairs of the confederacy yvere managed 
by a great council, composed of the 
chiefs, which assembled annually at Onon- 
daga. They extern minted, the Fries, drove 
out the Humus and Ottuwas, subdued the 
Illinois, Mutinies, A tgonquins, Lenui Len- 
naj>es, rihawuncse, and this terror of their 
arms extended over a great part of Canada 
aiid the northern and north-eastern parts of 
the U. States. Jn tl ic long wars 1 Kit ween tins 
English and French, which continued with 
some interruptions, lor nearly a century, 
until 17B3, they were generally in the 
English interest ; mid, in the revolutiona- 
ry war, tli«y were also mostly jn favor of 
the British. Their numbers have much di- 
minished. Srtine of the tnlw;s are extinct ; 
some have made considerable advances in 
civilization, vvjiile others Jiave fallen into 
a state of squalid misery. Sonic of the 
nations remained in New York; others 
, ipmovcd to Canada. The numlicr in 
New York, in 1818, was 4575, including 
the Moheakunnuk or New £ took bridge, 


the Mobicnils anil Narragau$etts,\vlio bad 
been adopted into the confederacy. They 
owned 2ti5,B 15 acres of laud. (See Col- , 
den’s History of the Five Nations ; Morse’s 
Jiepor,t on Indian Affairs, New Haven, 
1822; Indians , and Indian Languages.) 

Irrational Quantities are those 
which enntiot be measured by unity or 
parts of unity; for example, the square 
root of 2, 1,4121 .... which, by contin- 
ued approximation, ran In* obtained morft 
and more exactly, without end, in parts 
of unity, but can never be exactly deter- 
mined. The relation of two quantities 
is also called irrational , when one cannot 
he exactly measured by the whole and 
parts of the other. The circumference ( 
and diameter of a circle stand in such an 
irrational relation to each other, because 
we call only find by approximation, bow 
many time* the latter is contained in the 
former. / 

Irrawaddy, or Ira wadpy ; a large v 
river of Ana, m the Chinese and Birman 
empires. Crawfurd (Embassy to Am, 
London, 182!)) thinks it lias its until ce in 
tie* provinces of Lao ami Yuium. At-*' 
cording to Wilcox, it is 80 y ards broad in 
lat. 27° B(V, where he visited it, and he 
vva> informed by the natives that he was 
50 miles from its source. It fiills, by 14 
mouths, into the hay' of Bengal, after hav- 
ing divided into two principal branches, 
in Pegu, lat. 17° 45. The most easterly 
branch passes by ffnngoon ; the most 
westerly, by Bassion or Persaim. Ac- 
cording to Crawtiird, it is navigable for 
boats t,> Bhamo, about BOO miles above 
Ave. The intermediate space between 
the eastern and western branches limns a 
Delta, covered with trees and long grass 
mid inhabited chiefly by buffaloes, deer 
and tigers. In lat, 21° 45', it receives the 
Keen-Dwem, a considerable river, front 
the. north-west. 

I mutability (irritobilitas ; thnnirrito,u > 
provoke; — vis insita of Haller; vis vitalis 
of (Sorter; oscillation of Boerlmave; tonic ' 
power of Stahl; muscular power of Bell; 
inherent power of Cullen) ; the contract)!- c 
ity of muscular fibres, or u property pern- , 
liar to muscles, by which they contract, 
upon the application of certain stimuli, 
without a consciousness of uction. ;Tliis 
power may be neon in the tremulous con- 
traction of muscles when lacerated, or 
when entirely separated from ihe body in 
operations. Even when the body is dead, 
to all appearance, ami the nervous' power 
is gone, this contractile power ivnmiiis 
till ihe organization yields, in id begins to 41 
he dissolved. It is by this inherent povvei 
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-that a cut muscle contracts, und leaves a 
gap, that a‘ cut artery shrinks, and grows 
stiff after death. This irritability of mus- 
cles is so far iudejynixlent of nerVcs, and 
so little connected with feeling, which is 
the province of the nerves, that, iqioii 
stimulating any muscle. by touching it 
with caustic, or irritating it with a sharp 
point, or driving the electric snurk through 
it, or Exciting with the metallic conduct- 
ors, a^tliose of silver or zinc, the muscle 
instantly contracts, although the nerve of 
that muscle he tied; although the nerve 
be cut so as to separate the muscle ciitire- 
. ly from all connexion with the system; 
although tin* muscle be separated from 
the body ; although the creature, upon 
which the experiment is performed, may 
have lost all sense of feelimr and have 
been long apparently dead*. Tims a mus- 
cle, cut iiom the limb, trembles and palpi- 
tates a Jong time after; the heart, separat- 
ed from the body , contracts when irritated : 
the bowels, when tom from the* body, 
continue their peristaltic motion, so as to 
roll upon the table, ceasing to answer to 
stimidi only when they become stiff and 
cold. Even in vegetables, as in the sen- 
sitive plant, this contractile power lives. 
Thence comes the distinction between the 
irritability of muscles and the sensibility 
of nerves; for the irritability of muscles 
survives the animals, as when it is arrive 
alter death; survives riie life ol* the part, 
or the feelings of the whole system, as in 
universal palsy, where the vital motions 
continue entire and perfect, ui{l where the 
muscles, though not obedient to the will, 
are subject to irregular and violent actions; 
and it survives the connexion with the* 
rest of the system, as when animals very 
tenacious of lift*, ard cut into parts; hut 
sensibility , the property of the nerves, 
gives the various modifications of sense, 
as vision, hearing, and flic rest; gives also 
the goiuirul sense of pleasure or pain, and 
makes tin* system, according to its various 
conditions, feel vigorous and healthy, or 
weary" and low. The eye tMs ami the 
skin iecls; but their appointed stimuli pro- 
duce no motions in these pails; they are 
sensible, hut not irritable. The heart, the 
intestines,. the urinary bladder, and all the 
mus<;lH8 of voluntary motion, ansvter to 
stimuli with a cjuick and forcible contrac- 
tion; and yet they hardly feel the stimuli 
(»y winch those contractions are produced, 
or, at 1 least, they do not convey that feel- 
ing to the brain. There is no consciousness 
of present stimulus in those pans which 
arc called into action by the impulse of the 
nerves, und at the command of the will ; so 


that muscular parts have all the irritability 
offho system, with hut little feeling,auri that 
little owing to tfye nerves which cuter into 
their substance ; while nerves have all the 
sensibility of the system, but no motion. 
After every action irf an irritable part, a 
state of rest, or cessation from motion, 
must take*, phtce before the irritable part . 
can lie again incited to action. If, by an 
act of volition, we throw any' of our mus- 
cles into action,, that action can only he 
continued for a certain space of time. 
The muscle liecontes relaxed, notwith- 
standing all our endeavors to the contrary, 
and remains a certain rime in that relaxed, 
state, before it cair. Ik* again thrown into 
action. Each irritable part has stimuli 
which are peculiar tojt, and which are 
intended to support its natural action: 
thus blood is the stinmlns, proper to the 
heart and arteries ; but if, by any accident, 
it gists into flic stomac h, it produces sick- 
ness or vomiting. The urine docs not 
irritate the tender fabric of the kidney s, 
ureters Or bladder, except in such a de- 
gree as to preserve their lieultliy' action ; 
hi it if it lh effused into tin* cellular mem- 
brane, it brings on such a violent action 
of the vessels of these parts, as to produce 
gangrene, ftjuoli stimuli are called habit- 
ual stimuli of ports. Each irritable part 
differs than the rest in regard to the quail- < 
tity of irritability which it possesses. This 
law explains to us the reason of the great 
diversity which we observe in the action » 
of various irritable parts: thus the mus- 
cles of voluntary', motion cun' remain a 
long tune m a state of action, and, if it he 
continued as long ns possible, another 
considerable portion of time is required 
before* they regain the irritability they lost; 
hut the heart mid arteries have a more 
short and sudden action, and their state of 
rest is equally so. The circular muscles , 
of the intestines have also a quick action 
and short rest. The action of every stim- 
ulus is in an inverse 1 ratio to the frequency' 
of its > application. A small quantity of.* 
spirits, taken into the stomach, increases 
the action of its muscular coat, ami also 
of its various vessels, so that digestion ip 
thereby facilitated. If the same quantity, 
however, be taken frequently', it loses' its 
effect. In order to produce the same 
effect as at first, a larger quantity is neces- 
sary ; and hence the origin of drain-drink- 
ing. The more the irritability of a part 
is accumulated, the more that part is dis- 
posed to lie acted upon. It is on this ac- 
count that the activity of all luiimals, 
while in perfect health, is much livelier in 
the morning than at any other part of the 
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fifty ; for f luring the night, the irritability 
of the whole frame, and especially that of 
the muscles destined for labor, viz. the 
muscles for voluntary action, is reaccis- 
mulated. The same law explains why 
digestion goes on nllore rapidly the first 
hour after food is swallowed than at any 
other time ; and it also accounts ^br the 
great danger that accrues to' a famished 
person upon first taking in food. — In Ger-* 
man philosophy, irritability , sensibility and 
reprodnrtivity constitute the whole of or- 
ganic life. Since the time of Schelling, 
irritability is much considered in the men- 
tal philosophy of that country. The 
French, treating the subject merely with 
reference to physiology, generally use, at 
present, the word contractility instead of 
irritability . 

Iurs ; a mendicant of Ithaca, employed* 
In tin* suitors of Penelope in subordinate 
offices. On riysses* return, when he ap- 
proached liis mansion in the liahit of a 
beggar, hi order to surprise those unimit- 
ed guests, Inis attempted to prevent bis 
entering, and challenged Hysses to a 
contest, in which lrus was beaten. 

Irvixf, William, an officer in the revo- 
lutionary war, was Innii in Ireland, ami 
educated for the profession of medicine. 
During the war between France and Eng- 
land, winch eommenced in 1754, and 
ended in 1 7ft‘l, he served for a time as a 
surgeon on hoard of a British ship of war, 
jini, soon after the coiichiMon of peace, re- 
moved to America, and continued the prac- 
tice of his profession in Carlisle, Pennsvlva- 
nia. lie w r as a member of the convent ion 
w hich met at Philadelphia, July 15, 1774, 
and recommended tin* meeting of a ircn- 
eral congress.. In January, 177f>, lie was 
authorized to rai-e and eoinmand n regi 
meiit of the Pennsylvania line, which, in 
a lew months afterwards, wa*» fully ' (jiiip- 
ped* In the following June, he was taken 
prisoner in the unsuccessful attempt made 
by general Thompson, to surprise the van- 
.guard of the British anny, then stationed 
at the village of Trois Rivieres in Canada, 
:uid was carried to Quebec, where he i .*- 
maiiied in duninee until April, 1778, 'when 
be was exchanged. Immediate ly after 
hi- release, lie wins promoted to the com- 
mand of thh second Pennsylvania brig- 
ade, and, in 1781, lie was intrusted w r ith 
tin* defence of the north-western frontier, 
which was threatened Ay the British ami 
Indians. The charge w r as one that re- 
quired not only courage and iirmues.-, but 
great prudence and judgment, and was 
.executed by general irvine i'n a manner 
which fully justified the choice of him 


made by general Wrisfliinglon. After the 
War, he wgs elected a member of congress 
under the confederation, and he was also 
a member of the convention w Inch framed 
the constitution of Ponnsy Ivama. When 
the* wliiskoy insurrection broke out in that 
state*, in 17!»4, two sets of commissioners, 
the one representing the U. States, and tin* 
other the cotmnonw'calth, w'crc first de- 
spatched to the insurgents, in order to* 
induce them to return to tlieir duwand 
amongst tin; latter wias gerteral Irviiie. 
This measure, iiowever, proving ineffect- 
ual, force was resorted to, and general 
Irvine was placed at the head of the 
Pennsylvania militia, and contributed 
greatly to the successful result of the nftlur. 
About this time, he removed, with his 
family, from Carlisle to Philadelphia, 
where lie became iutendant of military 
stores, and president of the Pennsylvania 
society of Cincinnati, lie continued to 
reside in that city, mmersally respected 
for his public and pm ate virtues, until the 
smnmci of 1 80 L when a period' wiw put 
to his lift* by an iiiliummutory disorder, in 
the (Ski year of his^age. 

Is ; the Turkish corruption of the 
Greek n>, prefixed to many geographical 
nume<; as Ismyr , , from rU (Smy i - 

na), lunik (Nice), Ismid (Nicomedia).' 

Isaac; the son of Abraham, remarka- 
ble for liis birth, w hich was long promised 
to in-! parents, and look place when they 
were tar advanced in age, and lor Ins 
baling early been destined to perish a- a 
victim on the altar. (S vo Mraham.) He 
escaped death by a miracle, and resembled 
liis father in laith and steadfastness in the 
worship of the true God m the midst of 
heathens, hut noi in activity and inugnu- 
niiiiity. In him the patriarchal ehnraetei 
shone milder and softer than in Abraham, 
hut purer and nobler than in his son 
Jacob. Accustomed to a trampiil life, by 
the practice of agriculture, which lie cat 
lied lurtiicr than Abraham, and leading a 
more settled life than his predecessor’s, 
yielding and patient in difficulties, lie ap- 
peared in his family a tender father, hut 
prematurely aged, weak, and easy to he 
imposed upon, who preferred the rpuet, 
crafty Jacob to the ruder but more honest 
Esau. ■ ’ , 

Isabella of Castile," the .celehrtited 
queen of Spain, daughter of John IJ, w as 
him in 1451, and married, in 14(iD, Ferdi- 
nand V, king of Amtgon. After the death 
of her brother, Henry IV, in 1474, she 
ascended the throne of Castile, to the 
exclusion of her elder sister, Jounna, who 
had the rightful claim to the crown. Dur- 
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mg the lifetime of her brothfcr, Isabella 
had gained the fav&r of the estates of the 
kingdom to such a degree that the major- 
ity, on liis death, declared for her. From 
. the others, the victorious arms of tier hus- 
band extorted acquiescence, in the buttle 
of Toro, in 1476. After the kingdoms of 
Arragon and Castile were thus united, Fer- 
dinand and lsulwllu assumed the royal 

* title of Spain'. With the graces and 
eknwntrof her sex, Isabella united the 

* courage of a hero, and the sagacity.of a 
statesman and legislator. She was always 
present at the transaction of state affairs, 
kind her name was placed beside that of 
her husband in public ordinances. The 

‘ conquest of Grenada, after which the 
Moors wvre oniiiely expelled from Spain, 
and the discovery of America, w ere, in, a 
great degree, her w r ork. In all her under- 
takings, the wise cardinal Xinienea was 
her assistant. She lias been accused of 
severity, pride and unbounded ambition; 
hut these faults sometimes promoted the 
.welfare of the kingdom, as well as her 
virtues and talents. A spirit like hehs was 
neeessiry to humble the haughtiness of 
the nobles without exciting their hostility, 
to conquer Grenada without letting loose 
’ the hordes of Africa on Europe, and to 
restrain the vices of her subjects, who had 
become corrupt by reason of the bad 
administration of the laws. By the intro- 
duction of a strict eorcm^pial, w hich sub- 
sists till the present nay at the -Spanish • 
court, she succeeded in checking the 
haughtiness of the numerous nobles about 
the person of the king, and in depriving 
them of their pernicious influence over him. 
Private warfare, which had formerly pre- 
vailed to the destruction of public tran- 
quillity, she, checked, and introduced a 
vigorous administration of justice. , In 
1493, pope Alexander VI confirmed to die 
royal pair tin? title of Catholic king, already 
conferred on them by Innocent VI ll. 
•TIhj zeal for the Roman Cntholjc religion, 
which procured tlierp this title, gave rise 
to the inquisition (see Inquisition ), which 
was introduced into Sjmin in 1480, at the 
suggestion of their confessor, Torquenmdn. 
Isabella died in 1504, having extorted 
from lior husband (of whom she was very 
jealous) an oath that he would never 

* marry ‘again.* (See Ferdinand Ximrncs , , 
and Columbian) 

Isabella. ; w F ife of Edward II of Hng- 
, ■ land. (See Edward II.) 

Isabky, Jeun Baptiste; miniature paint- 
er; a pupil of David, distinguished for tin* 
delicacy and grace of his pencil lsabev 
invented the very handsome style of chalk 


•\ ‘ Y\ . 

and crayon drawings a Vtstampe. in which 
- he is unequalled. He frequently 'draw s, 
with Indian injt, compositions of several 
figures, which art; all portraits. His most' 
famous pieces of this .kind are, the Visir 
of Napoleon at Oberkmnp, Napoleon on 
the Terrace at Malniaison, and many 
parades g and , presentations. He after- 
wards sketched all the princes and states- 
men assembled at the congress of Vienna. 
One of his most beautiful pieces is his 
Skiff (la nacelle), w'here he is himself 
delineated wjth his family. The style 
a I'estampe , which strongly resembles stip- 
pling, was for some time 'the prevalent, 
fashion, hut Isabey’s master hand was re- 
quired to give it character. His miniature 
} lain tings an 4 , extraordinarily fine. He is 
tlie only artist in Paris who can compare 
with Augustin ; and if thedattcr jiosscsses 
more strength and warmth of color, 1 mi hey 
lias greater delicacy and softness. * 

Is^.ns, an Athenian . orator, bom at 
f'lmleis in Enhcea, li-vcd in the first half 
of the fourth century before Christ, till 
idler 357. Lysias and Isocrates were his 
teachers. U' holly unconnected with pub- 
lic affairs, he devoted himself to iiMrue- 
tion iu eloquence, mid wrote speeches for 
others. Of liis 50 orations, 11 are extant, 
which are recommended by their simple 
and often forcible style, and are generally 
on causes respecting inheritance. They 
are to he found in the 7th vol. of Reiske’s 
Oratores Grmri. Sir YV. Julies translated • 
10 orations of isapus, with a commentary 
(London, 1779). The 11th, now known, 
has been discovered since. 

Isaiah, the first of the four great 
prophets, prophesied during the reigns 
of the kings of Judah, from Uzziah 
to Hezekiah, at least 47 years. Of the 
circumstances of his life nothing is known, 
hut that lie had an important influence 
over the kings and people. Of the sacred 
compositions which pass under his name 
in the Old Testament, that part which is 
unquestionably his gives him a high rank 
among the greatest poets. His style is 
peculiarly appropriate; to the subjects of 
which lie treats; it unites simplicity and 
cleumess with the diighest dignity anti , 
majesty; and in fulness and ] lower, his 
poetry liir surpasses that of all the other 
. prophets. His writings are chiefly denun- 
ciations ntid compkqnts of the sins of the 
people, menaces of approaching ruin ? and 
animating anticipations of a more glorious 
future. The whole hears the stamp of 
genius and true inspiration, and is market! 
‘throughout by nobleness of thought and 
feeling. (Sec Lowtli’s .Yew Translation 
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of Isaiah , and his Lectures on the Sacred 
Poetry of the Hebrews ’; also, the article 
Prophets .) ' 

Isaitria, in ancient geography ; a coun- 
try in Asia Minor, forming a part of Pi- 
sidia, lying on the wiest of Cilicia, and on 
the south of Lycaonia. The inhabitants 
were shepherds and herdsmen, and for- 
midable as robbers. Their ckpitaf, Isnura, 
' was a mere haunt of bandits. The con- 
sul Publius Servilius destroyed it; but 
another Isaura was huilt not far ftmn 
it. Hence ritrabo mentions two. 

Ischia (anciently Pithecusa , JEnaria , 
Annie, and Imrime ) ; an island in the 
^Mediterranean, six miles front the coast 
of Naples, about ten miles in circuit. 
Lon. 13° 50' E. ; lat. 40° 50' N. ; popula- 
tion, 24,000 ; square milt's, 25. It contains 
several liigh hills, one of which is 2300 
feet above the sea. It is fertile in fruits, 
and abounds in game. The white wmf* 
is much esteemed. The air is healthy, on 
which account it is much resorted to b) 
invalids, as it is but a small distance from 
the continent, and hardly more than tour 
v leagues from Naples. It is volcanic ; and 
an earthquake iu 1828 destroyed several 
villages on the island. The porcelain clay 
of Ischia was prized by the ancients, hut 
the true terra tT Ischia is rare. Ischia, the 
capital town, is situated on the N. coii^r 
of the island, and is an episcopal see with 
ill 01 inluibitanfs. 

Jsenburg, or Upper Irexbfrg ; a prin- 
cipality in Germany, situated in tin* YVct- 
terau, about 30 miles long mid 10 wide, 
on the borders of the county of Hanau ; 
subject partly to Hesso-CasscI,' and partly 
to Hesse-Dannstadt. Population, 47,457 ; 
square miles, 318. — Iscntnirg , a principal- 
ity belonging to Hesse-Oassel, erected 
since' 1810, contains 10,200 inhabitants, 
and 137 squure miles. 

Isenbtjrg, New ;< a town of IlcssC- 
Darmstadt, in Isenburg, founded iu 1700 
by French refugees; throe miles S. of 
Frankfort on the Maine ; four S. W. of 
Offenbach ; Ion. 8° 38' E. ; lat. 50° 3' N. ; 
population, 1170. 

Jsere (anriently # /»am) ; a river which 
rixis in the Alps, about 12 miles from 
■ mount VJenid, in a mountain called heran , 
in the duchy of Savoy. After entering 
Fiance, it passeg by Grenoble, St. Quen- 
tin, Romans, &c.., and joins the Rhone 
about tliree miles abo#e Valence. 

Jsere ; a department of France, consti- 
tuted of the former Daupliiny. it takes 
its name from the river Isure, which 
Crosses it. It is divided into four arron- 
dissements. Grenoble is the capital. Square 


miles, 3440; fiopulfttiori, 525,084. (See 
Depart qicnt.) 

Jserlohx ; a towm in the Prussian 
county of Mark, province of Westphalia, 
ou the small river Banrcn, with 5500 in- 
habitants, in 730 houses. The inhabitants 
ate mostly Lutherans, but there an* aUo 
some Catholics and Calvinists. TIiitc is 
a gymnasium here. It has manufactures 
of iron, brass, wire, and small wares, as 
needles, brass scales, &c. Mon* tku lU) 
considerable commercial houses keep up 
an intercourse with Italy, France and 
Germany. There are also woollen and 
silk manufactories and bleaeheries in the 
environs. Iscrlohn is about 15 leagues 8. 
of Munster. 

Isumaelites, in ancient geography and 
history; the descendants ol’ Ishmael, tin* 
son of Ahralmm by Hagar. (q. v.) Ish-* 
niael was horn 1910 B. <_\ After the dN- 
, mission of llagar from the house of Abra- 
ham, she wandered with her son to the 
wilderness of Paran, which burden'd on 
Arabia, and here Ishmael became an ex- 
pert hunter and wan tor. H is mother 

procured him a wife* from Egypt, by 
whom lie had 12 sdns, who heranie ihe 
heads of so many Arabian tribes. — The 
name of Ishmaelitcs , or Ism adit ms, is aUn 
given to a Mohammedan sect which orig- 
inally belonged to the Shiites, the adhe- 
rents of Ali and the opponents of the Sum ■ 
nites. In the first century of the Hegira, 
,the Trnan Giaflh*-el-Sadck, a descendant 
of Ali, on the death of his eldest son, , 
Ishmael, having transferred the succession 
to his \ uunger son, Mousa,fo the prejudice 
of the children of ishmael, a party refused 
to acknow ledge Mousa.and considered Ish- 
mai‘1’8 posterity ns the legitimate Iinaii*. 
,lly tlie Oriental historians, they am reck- 
oned with ihe Nassarians, among the 
Bathenins, or Batenites, that is, adherents 
of* the mystical, allegorical doctrines of 
Islamism. From the 8tli to the 12th cen- 
tury, they wen* powerful in the East. 
Under the name of Carmatians (as they 
were called, from Caruiati, near Cufa, the 
birthplace of their chief Kurfeh, in the 8th * 
century), they devastated Irak and Syria. 
Iu Persia, which they likewise overran 
about this lime, they were called Mela- 
deh#,t hat is, impious , or Talimitcs , Because 
'they professed Tallin’s doctrine, that mun 
-eaii learn truth only by instruction. One 
dynasty of the Ismaelians, founded liy 
Mohammed Abu-Obki(bAJlah, conquered 
Pgypf about 9*10, and was overthrown by 
Salallin, the calijjdi of Bagdad, about 1177, , 
when the dynasty became extinct with 
Adlied-Udin-Allah. The otlier (still ex-' 
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iMing) Ishmaelitc branch founded a king- 
dom in Syria in 1000, under the Jman lios- 
sau Bcu-Sahhah, which became formidable 
m die East, by its military power. ‘ Ilassati, 
with bis seven successors, is known iuthe 
East under the name of the Old Man of 
the Mountain , because liis residence was 
in the moimtain fastness of Mesiade in 
Syria. Thence be despatched his War- 
riors — who were called liaschischim , from 
their immoderate use of the henbane 
(Arab, hasehisehch), which produces an ex- 
citement amounting tosfury — on expedi- 
tions of robbery and murder. These ls- 
niaelians, therefore, acquired in the West 
the name of .flssansinn (corruption of Ha- 
Jtehischim ), which thence Imcmiie, in the 
western languages of Europe, a common 
name for murder* r. At the close of the 
I2th century, die xMougols put an end to 
the dominion of the Old Man of die Moun- 
tain, who, according to Von Hammer V re- 
searches, was not a prince, hut merely 
the head of a sect. From this time, 
only a feeble residue of the Isniaeliatis, 
from whom proceeded the Druses, about 
\. I). 1020, has survived in Pei sin and 
S\ ria. At Khekhin Persia, an l-inneliaii 
I man still has his resident** , who is revered 
n< a gotl by the Istiiaeliuns, who extend as 
far as Intlia, and is presented with the 
fruits of their lobliery, from which lie 
pays a considerable tribute to the shall of 
Persia. The Syrian Ismuclkuis dwell 
around Mesiade, west of Hamah, and in 
da* mountain Semnack on Lebanon: they 
are under Turkish dominion, with a sheik 
of their own, who, in consideration of a 
\ earl) tribute to the Porte of 10,500 pias- 
li es, enjoys the revenues of the country, 
rendered productive and flourishing by 
agriculture and cominercc (in cotton, 
honey, silk and oil). These people are 
commended by modern travellers lor their 
hospitality, frugality, gentleness ami piety, 
lint their prosperity was interrupted m a 
war with the Nassarians (q. v.), who took 
Mesiade in 1800, and desolated the coun- 
try ; and, though reinstated, in 1810, in the 
possession of their territory, they drag out 
a miserable existence. The Ismaelians, 
with other Shiites, adore the prophet Ali 
as the.ineaniate God, and Mohammed as 
an ambassador of . God and the author 
of the Kpran. All Isnmelians term 
themselves SeuI, that* is, descendants of 
the family of Mohammed, and wear the 
green turban, in token of their pretended 
nobility. In accordance' with their expo- , 
Mtion of the Koran, they believe in super- 
natural communications of the Deity by 
the prophets (Imans), and in tin: transmi- 


gration of souls, deny a paradise and hell, 
do not observe die purifications and lasts 
of the orthodox Mohammedans, and per- 
form their pilgrimages, not to Mecca, but 
to Mcschid, the place of Ali’s interment, 
four days’ journey tfom Bagdad. They • 
have no public temples, and their simple ’ 
rites display, more of pure theism than 
those of the Mohamrnedaus. (See the trea- , 
tise of Rousseau, consul-general in Alep - % 
po, TcsfMsctiiig the ismaelians and Nas- 
sartons.) # 

Isiac Table, or Bembixk Table (Afe/isa 
Isiaea and Tabida Bembina ) ; an ancient 
Egyptian monument, on winch is n pre- 
sented the worship of the goddess isis, 
with her ceremonies and mysteries. It is 
a square table of copper, divided into five 
compartments, covered witli silvei Mosaic, 
skilliilly inlaid. The principal figure of 
the central group is Isis. After the cap- 
tun' of Rome (1525), this table came into 
the possession of cardinal Bembo, from 
whom the duke*, of Mantua obtained it 
fi»r liis cabinet. Alter the sack of Mantua 
in 1G30, cardinal Pava obtained it, and 
presented it to the duke of Savoy. It is 
at present in the royal gallery at Turin. 
Several engravings of it have been made ; 
the first by .'Eneas Vicns (Venice, 15511* in 
figures, the si/e of the original. Gavins 
Ana engn.iv od and described it in liis B*cw il 
des jhdiqvitis , vii. p. 34. It is filled with 
all sorts of hieroglyphics ; and thi< mi\- 
tmv, with other reasons Spineto eoiir>id- # 
ers as a proof of its having been fabricated 
in Koine, at a late date, by some pewui 
who* knew little about the science. 

Isidore ; the name of several martyrs, 
saints, monks and bishops; among others, 
of a monk of Pelusium in Egypt, died 
about the year 440, whose letters are 
valuable, as illustrative of the Bible. In 
the history of the pupal law, a collection 
of decretals is worthy of note, which 
hears on its title page, the name of Isidore, 
archbishop of Seville (who died t)3t>), hut 
which was corrupted in the Oth century 
by many spurious additions, and was wide- 
ly circulated from the cast of Germany. . 

Isinglass. This substance is almost 
wholly gelatine, 100 grains of gooil dry 
isinglass containing rather more thah $3 
of matter Soluble in water. It is brought 
principally from Russia. The bclluga 
yields the greatest quantity, beiug the 
largest and most plentiful fish in the rivers 
of Muscovy ; hut the sounds of all fresh ' 
water fish. yield more, or less fine isinglass, 
particularly the snigller sorts,* found in 
prodigious quantities in the Caspian sea, 
and several hundred miles beyond Astra- 
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can, in the Wolga; Yaik, Don, tfnd even 
as for as Silieria. /It is the basis of the 
Russian glue, which is preferred to nil oth- 
er kinds for strength, 1*4 n glass receives 
its different shapes in the following man- 
lier. The ports oftwhich it is composed, , 
jwrticularly tlie sounds, am taken from 
the fish while sweet and fresh, ajlit ojxm, 

■ washed from their slimy sordes, divested 
of a very thru rneinhrane winch envelopes 
the sound, and then exposed to stiffen a 
little in the air. In this state, thejsure 
formetf into rolls about the thickness of a 
tinger, and in length according to the in- 
tended size" of the staple ; a thin mem- 
brane is generally selected for the centre 
of the* roll, round wliich the rest iire 
folded alternately, and about half nil inch 
of 'each extremity of the roll is turned in- 
» wards. Isinglass is liest made in the 
summer, as frost gives it a disugrecablc 
color, deprives ij of its weight, and im- 
pairs its gelatinous principles. Isinglass 
boded in milk forms a mild, nutritious 
jelly, and is thus sometimes employed 
medicinally. This, when flavored by the 
art of the cook, is the biancmangcr of our 
tables. A solution of isinglass in water, 
with a very small proportion of some bal- 
sam, spread on black silk, is the court 
placer of the shops. Isinglass is also 
used in fining liquors of the fermented kind, 
and iir making mock-pearls, stiffening 
linens, silks, gauzes, &c. With brandy it 
t forms a cement for broken porcelain and 
glass. It is also used to stick together the 
[ants of musical instruments. .* 

Isis ; the princijial goddess of the Egyp- 
tians, the symbol of nature, the mother 
and nurse of all things. According to 
Diodorus, Osiris, Isis, Typhon, Apollo and 
Aphrodite (Venus) were the children of 
Jupiter and Juno. Osiris, the Dionysos 
(Bacchus) of the Greeks, married Isis (sun 
and moon), mid they both inadd the im- 
provement of society their especial care. 
Men were no longer butchered, after Isis 
hail discovered the valuable qualities ofV 
wheat and Iwrlcy, which had till then 
grown wild, unknowu to mankind, and 
< )siris taught ho\y to prejjfcre them. Jn 
gratitude for these benefits, the inhabitants 
sd ways presented the first ears .gathered 
as au offering to Isis. Whatever the 
Greek related Gf bis Demeter (Ceres) the 
' Egyptian attributed Jo Isis. As agricul- 
ture wjh improved, cfolizution advanced, 
find a taste fui ait and letters was develop- 
ed. .\t hiiuft, we ftrsj hear among the 
Egy ptiuns, of the bulling of ci lies and loni- 
f pies, and the eonstitujffirm of the priesthood, 

[ after the time of Isis' who was also rever- 
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cd as tlie invciitress of skits. Accord- 
ing to Plutarch's learned treatise (on Isis ’ 
anil Osiris), Osiris and Isis were the ille- 
gitimate offspring of Saturn and Rhea. 
When Ilcliofc (Sol), the husband of Rhea, 
discovered the intrigue, lie pronounced 
judgment upon her, that she should not be 
delivered in any month nor in any year. 
Mercury, who was then in love with 
Rhea, and was loved by her, having heard 
the curse, discovered a way in which she 
might be delivered, notwithstanding. In , 
playing at draughts with the moon, he 
won from her the seventieth part of her ‘ 
light, of which he made five days, and,* 
having added them to the 360, of which' 
the year had previously consisted, gave 
the goddess time for delivery. These 
were the intercalary days of the Egyj>- 

* tinns, which were celebrated by them as 
the birthdays of their deities. Osiris was 
bom the first, and at his birth a voice 
cried, “ The lord of the world is l>om.” 
On the second day, Rhea wus delivered ' 
of Aroueris, or the elder Horus (Apollo), 
on the third of Typhon, on the fourth of 
Isis, and on the fifth of 'Nephthys, who was 
called Teleule, the Consummation, though 
others give her the name of Jlphrodue 
and Nike (Victory). Of these five chil- 
dren, there were throe fathers — llelios, 

• Saturn and Mercury. Typhon married ' 
Nephth} s ; Osiris and Isislovixl each other 
even in their mother’s Womb. Osiris, the 
good spirit, wa persecuted by Typhon, 
the hod spirit, who, by stratagem, shut him 
up in a chest*, and threw him into the sea. 
'When ^sis learned this, she cut off one of 
her locks, put on mourning garments, and • 
wandered about disconsolate, in search of 
the chest. Meanwhile she learned that 
Osiris, on a certain occasion, deceived by 
Neplithys, who was enamored of him, had 
mistaken Nephtlivs flu* herself, and that tlie 
child which was the fruit of tills uniou 
hud been exposed by its mother. Isis 
therefore sought the child, and bred him 
up under the name of Jhmhis. The chest- 
in which Osiris was shut up, was, mean- 
while, driven ashore at Byhlos, and throw'll 
on a hush, which, haying suddenly grown 
into a beautiful tree, had entirely euclosed 
it. This tree was afterwards cut down 
by tin* king of the country as u curiosity, * 
and used as a pillar in his palace. 1 The 
chest was finally obtained liv an artifice • 
of Isis, but tlie body, being afterwards din-, 
covered by Typhon, was torn by him into 

J 4 pieces. On •discovering this, Isis pro- ' 
e ceded to collect the fragments ; she found 
them all but one, uu image, of which she * 
therefore formed ; and thu6 the Phallus 
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'’amc to ho held saefed, and n festival was Koran, by* acknowledging the Onfry. of', 
instituted in its. honor by the Egyptian*. Crod, and the' aposrleship of Mohammed/ 
Osiris having returned* to life, Ki* boro Every man who makes this profession /' 

, him, prematurely, Hnrpocrales, the god (aslama) is d •Moslem, i. r. has entirely 1 
of silence, who whs lame in his lower given himself up to the will of God, and 
lirnhs. Hon is, the son of Isis, afterwards is on that account, ii*a state of salvation 
vanquished Typhon in a war, and gave {salum). Betas Miislim'nii, the dual of 
iiirn to his mother for safe-keeping. She Muslim, is commonly substituted for tlm 
set him at liberty, on which account Ifonts siiigtdcfr by the Persians and Turks, the > 
lore the cmvni from her head, instead of . word Musvlmnn , or Mussetman, has in ’ * 
.which Mercury gave her an ox’s head, those, as well as in tin;, European lan- 
A* tfi<‘ goddess of fecundity, and the uni- gugges, now nearly superseded the shorter 
versal benefactress, she su|x*nntended the anil more correct tenn. — As Mam com- * 
cure of human maladies, and, even in Gu- prebends the practical as well as the doo- 
leh’s time,, several medicines bore her trinaltetuvts of the Mohammedan religion — 
name. A tier her death, she vvus revei- every thing which Moslems must believ# 

• need as the cjiief of ihc divinities. Ac- and practise — it embraces tile whole, of 
wording to Herodotus, the Egyptians mp- their civil and religious polity $ lor the 
resented Isis under the iorm of a woman, system of Mohammed relates more to this * 
with the horns of a cow, as the mw was world than the next, and wys designed, like 
sacred m her. \noth*-i tradition also re- the law of Moses, for the secular as well 
kited, tlwit jlsis, in the «4iii|ic of a young as the spiritual direction of his followers, 
cow, became the motiie* of Apis, by a ray But, taken in ifsinoie common and direct 
lrom heaven (Osiris); th.it is, the mi?i and sense, it signifies the profession of the live 
moon sustain the earth; She ts also fundamental doctiines, on which,' accord- 
known by the attrilvites of tie* lotus on mg to a traditional declaration of the 
her lu l ud, and the sistrum m her hand, a prophet (Roland, R<1. Mok. L I. p. 5.) the 
nuiMcal iiislrilincnt, which the Egyptians whole editn i* of the faith is built. Those 
used in the worslii[t of the gods. The fix «' points are — 1; the acknowledgment 
dress of Isis consist of a close under Lin- of the Divine Unity and of the propimtie 
incut, and a mantle diawn tngctlici and mission of Mohammed; 2. observant e 
fastened in a knot on lier lire ast. Her of prayer: B. giving of alms ; 4. keeping 
1 lead is covered with the Egyptian hood, the last of Ramadan ; and 5. die pej- 
Soinetnncs, like the Diana of* Ephesus forma nee, if possible, of the pilgrimage to 
die universal mother, r4u» is repn -sailed Mecca. They are niton, also, subdivided 
with a great number of breast^ Among the mid enlarged, in onlcrtn arrange them nmr^ 
Romans. Isis afienvards iccciied. in conn- conveniently infc> tjie two classes of hijicf 
leriuuce, figure and dress, somew hat of tin* \iman) and practice (dm). The limner 
character of Juno. A foicign character is i elates to — I. God ; k 2. the angels; JJ. the 
to 1 ie recognised only in the mantle and Sieved Book; 1. the prophets; .*). die 
fringed veil, and oilicg attnlunws. She last day; and, d. the divine decrees : thy, 
was particularly vvorsl lipped in Memphis, latter, to — I. purification; *2. pmyci ; d. 
hut, at a later period, tlirtmghnutall Egypt, alms; 4. lasting; and o. the pilgrimage. 

V festival iff eight days (die (estival of To the first article of thW creed, the IVr- 
Isis) was mmuaily solemni/cd in her lion- sum* and other adherents of Ah add, u Ali 
or, consisting </f a general purification, is the vicar of God and that is the only 
' (Sec My si mis.) It was introduced into essential point in which they differ from 
Koine, hut frequently prohibited on ac-' tficSunnites,orordiodoxI\IusseInjaiLswho 
count of the abuses which it occasioned, acknowledge flu* authority of the four 
[ older Augustus, the temples of f sis were first khalifs. The disputes concerning 
die theatres of the grossest licentiousness, the succession to die klialilulc, or suptym- 
Eiom Egypt, .the worship of this goddess acy of the prophet, s[Hritual ami civil,' which 
passed over to Greece And Rome. (See arose immediately after his depth, split his. 
/«, afso Egyptian Mythology in the aiticle followers* as is well known, into two ; dias- 
Hieroglyphics.) tuiCt sects, , the* Suunites and the Shiites,' 

Islam, or, ns it is pronounced in Syria, who have never since ceased To hate each 
Ifslam , signifies * an entire submission or other with a cdriMal animosity ; but they 
devotion to the will of. unotlier, and es- differ more in the degree of veneration 
penally of God, mid thence the attaining paid to Alt, than in any other point ; and, 
of security, pence and salvation. This professing the same creed, with the ex- 
act is performed, and these blessings are cepiion of one article, they derive their 
obtained, according to tins doctrine of the doctrines from the same sources. In their 
VOL. vii. 8 * . 
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respective rituals; and their interpretation 
of particular texts, there are many minor 
differences ; hot both agree in supVraddmg 
A traditional to the writtep Jaw of Mo- 
hammed, and botli have sanctioned that 
dcjMUtnrp from the original simplicity of 
his doctrine, the n», establishment of winch 
was the professed object of theWaha- 
be£s. (Sec Mohammad.} , \, 

Island ; a portion of land less than a 
continent, and which is entirely surround- 
ed by water. Islands are of very differ- 
ent extent, surface, &c. There are sol no 
so large, that authors have doubted wheth- 
er they should not be called continents, as 
{few Holland ; tit is, however, is a mere 
matter of definition. Borneo, Java, Mada- 
gascar, Sumatra, Sicily, Great Britain, Ire- 
land, Ireland, Uuvti, Cuba, New foundlattd, 
am among the most considerable islands, 
and are capable of containing powerful 
states; while others, Speaking only of those 
which am inhabited, am only of a few link's 
in diameter. They differ not less in form 
than in extent ; some lieing indented >\ itlr 
deep bavs, and affording fine liar I nil’s, and 
others presenting an almost unbroken line 
of coast. A rlustei of several islands is 
called an archipelago, (q. a .) The princi- 
pal . clusters iii the Atlantic are the West 
Indies, tin' Azores, the Canaries, the Heb- 
rides, Orkneys Shetland*, Ate. But the 
gmat world of* islands is in tin* Pacific, 
and modern writers have considered them 
as forming a fifth division of the world, 
including the Eastern Arrhqiqlago, Poly- 
nesia and Australia, to winch 'they have 
given the, name of Oetahira. (See On- 
anica.) A large island is a continent in 
miniature, with its chains of mountains, 
its rivers, lakes, and is often surrounded 
by a train of islets. The rivers of islands 
are in general little more than streams or 
torrents, and the smaller islands are oiten 
uninhabitable from want of water ; hut 
they serve a» haunts and breeding-places 
of inmimeRible sea-birds. There am 
islands in rivers, and lakes, as well as in 
the sea. In rivers, they ^ are often formed 
by the 3 ivisioii of the stream into various 
branches, and often liy accumulations 
of* earth brought down and dejwjsiied 
around a rocky base. Examples an* not 
wanting of floating islands, which are 
formed by the rootH of plunts’iuid trees 
interlacing with each other, and thus con- 
stituting a support for % d*posits of suc- 
cessive layers of earth. Cliuins of islands 
in die neighborhood of continents seem 
to be often formed by the action of die 
waters washing away the less solid purrs, 
which once occupied the sjiaces between 


the mountains and rocks which still ap- 
pear above the surface of the waves. 
Single islands ill the ocean, such as St. 
Ifcleim, Ascension, Ac., and some dus- 
ters, as the Famines, the Azores, Ac., ap- 
peurto owe their origin to the action of 
submarine fire, which has raised them 
above the level of the sea. Considerable 
islands have been known to be suddenly 
raised from the bed of waters, and soon af- 
ter to have as suddenly disappeared in the 
orean. The Pacific contains u great 1111111- 
Ixt of low iskuids formed of coml reefs, 
which arc sometimes covered with mum!, 
on which a few plants find nourishment. 
These reel’s are formed by the labors of 
innumerable zoophytes. " Submarine isl- 
ands, as they have been sometimes called, 
01 immense' banks of wind, above which 
there is no great depth of water, are not 
unfrequeut. It has been remarked that 
islanders have generally some peculiar 
traits of dinraetci, which diidiiigtiish them 
from the inhabitants of continents : it is 
true that they haje often been distinguish- 
ed liy their commercial activity, and then 
naval skill; hut this trait is common to 
other inhabitants of countries bordering 
on the sea. The great commercial powers 
of ancient times were the Pliu'iiiriuiis, 
the <’arl I in;:! nians and continental Greeks; 
of the middle ages* the Italian republics, 
and the Normans weie the most distin- 
guished naval warriors of their time.— A 
portion of country nearly included be- 
tween several i.vets, is sometimes called 
an island, its the ancient province of the 
Isle tie tV'inn . The Greeks called such a 
district by the expressive name o iWftso- 
potamia. The Greek word lor island is 
if/oos, the Latin w*ula, Italian [sola, Span- 
ish isla, Vreneh tic, dot, Geiman instl and 
eilanti, Danish oe, and ijy, Swedish tr. 
Ilu.ssian ostrov. • 

Islam* or It f.lam* Scak. (See /Aim.) 

Islands 01 tiil Bli.ssc.i), or Eokti - 
naif, is la mis ( Insula ' Bcalorum , Fortu- 
nttlft Insular, x »/*TOf M.uarihii') ; the Elysium 
of llomer; according to the Grecian 
mythology, the happy islands which were 
supposed to lie westward in the ocean, 
where the favorites of Jupiter, snatched 
from death, lived in the midst of happi- 
ness. According to licsiod, they -were 
the residence of the fourth nice of heroes. 
In the earliest mythology, the Islands of 
the Blessed, the Elysiau Fields, and the 
lower world, were in general confounded 
with each other. 

I slai, I lay, or I la ; one of tile Hebri- 
des, or VVeste rn Islands of Scotland, to the 
southwest of Jura, and belonging to the 
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county of Argyle. It is, of an irregular' 
form, about :3l miles ii| length, pud 24 
broad. It contains about 154,000 acres, 
of which one seventh may lx* stated 
to be in cultivation. r fbe linen manu-i 
faeture is curried on to a considerable ex- 
tent. About 200 tons of kelp are manu- 
factured annually. Population, in 1801, 
<>821 ; in 1811, 11,500; in 1821, 10,99:3. 
Its inhabitants are rapidl) increasing. 

. Isle of Franck. (See France, Isle 
of.) 

Islington, a village of Kjigland, . in 
the couniv of Middlesex, mid neighbor-' 
hood of /iOiidun, is chiefly composed of 
the dwellings of retired citizens, and other 
persons connected with llie capital. The 
lieighhorliood abounds with pleasant 
walks, the fields being unenclosed, and in- 
tersected by the meanders of the New 
river, while the adjacent tea-gardens and 
taverns, all in fine open situation?., and 
furnished w ith bowling-green"*, are much 
visited from the metropolis.. Population 
of the parish, 22,417. 

|sm\il, or Jsmailow ; a town in Rus- 
sia, in jVssarahia, on the north side of the 
Danube, about .'i*3 miles from the Black 
sea; 114 S. W. Ofchakov, 298 N. Con- 
stantinople; Ion. 28° 50' F. ; lai. 45° 21' 
N. Populatuu, 10,000. Th« town of Is- 
mail contains 17 mosque*., and measures 
about a milt* towards the land, and bait' a 
iilil* a by tin* side of tlie Duniijic, and was 
fortified by eight bastions. The ramparts 
are, in general, 18 feet in height, in stone 
parts 25. Tins place was taken by storm 
(December 22, 1790), by tin* Russians, 
under general Suvv arrow. Tlu» Russians 
wens several times repulsed, anti lost, in 
tilt* siege, 10,000 men. According to the 
account, as published at Petersburg, the 
Turkish garrison vveie put to death idler 
the surrender, anti .*30,000 men massacred 
in cold blood. The booty found was im- 
mense — 2:30 pieces of caution, many 
magazines, powder, bombs anti balls, i345 
standards, an abundance of provisions, 
10,000 horses, Ac., to, the value, as calcu- 
lated, of 10,000,000 piastres. 

Isnard, Maximin, was horn at Dra- 
guignan, ii. Provence, and his father, a 
rich tradesman, gave Jiim an excellent 
education. He was elected to the legis- 
lative assembly by the department of the 
Var(1791), and, "ns soon »s be took his 
Beat, he attacked the priests ami emi- 
grants with the utmost > severity. He also 
supported the impeachment of the king’s 
brothers, voted against the minister Deles- 
sart, accused the court of counter-revolu- 
tionary projects, and, in a variety of other 


instances, displayed his hostility ’to the ' ' 
government. He was returned os a depu- ' f 
ty to the convention, and he voted for tlie' » 
death of the ’king! Ip that assembly, 
Isnard belonged to the Brissotine or Gi- 
rondist (q. v.) party, # and, in the struggle 
which took place with the Jacobins, he 
manifested lyi undaunted courage, and an 
impetuous and powerful eloquence, May 
19, 179.‘3, he was chosen president of the 
convention, lie was not comprised m 
thcaproscriptiomof his party on tlie 2d of ’ 
June ; but the revolutionary' tribunal issued 
an order for arrcsting'diim, and, as be es- 
cajH*d, they outlawed linn. Isnard, how- ' 
ever, was concealed by a friend till after 
the tall of Robespierre?. He then quitted 
his asylum, and resumed his seat in the 
convention. Shortly alter this, he was 
sent on a mission into Mho, south of 
France ; and he took a decisive |>art 
against the terrorists, who had committed 
such atrocious enormities in that quarter. 
He is even accused of having incited the, 
oppressed to carry their vengeance be- 
yond all reasonable hounds. Sot n<* young * 
men huvieg complained to hhn that they 
had 110 arms with which to oppose the 
terrorists, lit? exclaimed u foil have no 
arms ! < >pcu the ground, draw forth the 

bon*> of your fathers, and rush on their 
assa-Miis !” Isnard was elected a 'mein- • 
her of the council of live* hundred, hut 
quitted it in 1797, and was afterwards 
employed in the tribunals of the Yur. # 
He is tin* author of some political pam- 
phlets, of an account of his own proscrip- 
tion, of a work On the Immortality of the 
Soul, and of a Dithyrambie on tin* Jm- * 
mortality of the Soul. No! hating nc- , 
copied any office during the hundred .■ 
days, lie was allowed to remain in France. 

Isocrates; one of the most distin- 
guished Greek orators, horn at Athens, 
4:39 J3. (\ His principal teachers were 
Gorgius, Prodicus and Protagoras. On 1 
account of his weak voice and natural 
timidity, he was reluctant to speak in 
public; but he applied himself with the 
greatest ardor to instruction in the art df 
eloquence, and preparing orations lor 
others. He derived a considerable profit 
from this occupation, as is evident from 
tin* fact, tlmt lie received a present of 2Q 
talents (about 18,000 dollars) lbr a speech 
that he vv role for Nicoc les, king of Cyprus. 

I 11 his childhood, lie was the companion t 
of Plato, and they remained friends dur- * 
ing their whole lives. He hail u grea* 
veneration lor Socrates. After the death 
of Socrates, which filled his scholars >vith 
fear and horror, he alone had the courage , 
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to fippefer in mourning, Hegave another 
. proof of hi* courage, by publicly dofend- 
• in ir Tlirnmwniea, who had lx on proscrib- 
ed' by the tilirty (tyrants. 'This courage, 
however, seems Jo have, deserted hint 5 
for he never after' vent um I to npp**ar 
ptihlicly and take part in the popular 
assemblies. Tills wus the reason whj he 
never attained to the nfiiees/to vvriich, in' 
Athens, public eloquence aftimled the 
only passport; hut eloquence, neverthe- 
less, owed much to his services, lie vlus 
particuhirly* distinguish^! lor a polished 
style and n harmonious construction of 
his sentences. The composition, revision, 
Sind repeated polishing of Jin speech-***, 

- occupied so much time, that lie published 
Jude. Hi 4 - celebrated panegyric on Ath- 
ens (Pamtkaurinis) empJi>yed him 10 
V ears. The critics of his time objected 
to him, that his stvle was often prolix and 
overloaded with ornament; that lie aimed 
rather at pleading the ear tiian mov mg the 
heart ; that ho made the sen-*' subservient 
to the sound, and often Used, ui-nicanuu; 

- expressions upd unappmprlhtc figure* te 
round oft’ h»s (kwhU. As all h> speeches 
were modeilul after the .same pariern, 
their sameness cK<it«d weariness Jli^ 
subjects were the most important points 
of morals and polities, llu* admonitions 
to pnnees were so gende, that tie \ could 
not he offend* d lit them, and run be- 
stowed favors on the author. Ih* knew 

. how to flatter them m tlu* most delicate 
^manner. A proof of this is atlhrricd by 
the letter which he wrote, when ‘.Ml yeru> 
of a.‘fc, to the Macedonian kii'iir Philip. 
Yet jus desire for the freedom of Hreorc 
was no intense, iliat lie starved himself to 
death, in his i) 8 th v«*ar. fiorn grief at the 
unhappy battle of HhcmnuM. In Plu- 
tarch's tinn*, *50 orations went nuclei his 
name, .not half of winch were, he»\evcr, 
deeDexl genuine. Tvventy-on** now re- 
main, of vvliicji the principal are the 
Pa?iepi/ricw, (an oration in which he ex- 
horts the (ireeks to concord, and to war 
/ against the Persians, edited hv Morns and 
Sjxdiii, Lcipsic, 1817, Pin/g* r and Jbri- 
dorf, 1835 and 1820), and the Pamfhenai- 
rw?. Ten letters are also extant. The 
latest editions of all his orations are those 
of Lunge (llalle, 1803) and *,of Corny 
( I’m* is, IrtOO, two volumes). Of the older 
editions, those of H. Wolf, of Henry Ste- 
phens, Pekkor. and ftnRle an* the best. 

I^ooRAPHY (from the (inw’k frjual, 
similar, and >pu to write); tiie imita- 
* tion of handwriting. As it i> too expen- 
sive and cliflieulr fin imny |M 4 rsnns to col- 
, itot uutogrrphs (q. v.) of f:uu.*:s persons, 
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if is agreeable, to lift veal least fac-siiuilcs 
or Kograpli**. An interesting work was 
nuupleied hi the year 1830, railed, fan- 
graphie tie# Hommi ,f rrkbres ( Paris), con- 
taining several hundred fae-simile copii - 
of autograph left el's and siunmur.*^ 
Some vein's ago? Mr. Thane published a ’ 
work under the title British Aviv'zrapfap 
containing a collection of portraits of 
celebrated English characters, with tlx' 
ftie-simile of tlicir uiiTogruphs under each; 
and Mr. Nichols ia> publishing anotliei 
work of the kind. Ir Juts been often as- 
serted, that sonic judgment could hi* 
termed of a man's character from hi* 
lib nd writing, and there exists a small 
French publication— L\‘ht tie j tiger Its 
I famines' pur, leur Kcriinrt — a new reason 
for autiiors to lx* thankful for the inv entnm 
of printing. 

1-ei van, Nicolo. (See JVieolo.j 

!m*xh\x, or SrinivvN (mi- 

ni nth . Is (in ilon a ) ; a city of Per^'a. u. 
Irak, ibmierly the capital of tin* who!* 
country; 300 miles IS. K. Jbissora ; Ion. 
51° 50' I ; lat. 33° 3.7 N. The popula- 
tion was formerly estimated hv mud 
travellers, pro! «ihh with* liiurji cxagguu- 
tion, a: 1,100, Ulib.. Chardin, m HJSb, 
slated it at t > 00 , 000 . According to <m 
vier. it vvn* reduced, in J 7? Si, to 50,00(1. 
In 1 800 . it was stated at 100 , 000 . Morier 
stated it m 1^08, li*om Persian authorities, 
at 400000; hut, hi his second joiirncv. a* 
80,000. Kilim* r states it at 300,000 
According to Chardin, the walls wen 
31 miles in circuit, and contained 103 
mosque ,48 colleges. 1803 caraviiiisiirie.- , 
and 373 public baths. A great part of 
the city is at present a mass of ruins vvith 
ben* and there an inhabited house. It *s 
situate*! oh the river Zenderout. f’ndei 
tin* call j»bs of Ihigdad, it became the cap- 
ital of the province of Irak, lining situ 
ated m tin* centre of the empire, and sui- 
roiuided by the most fertile territories, it 
soon became a place of great jHipuJation, 
wealth and track*, in 1387, it was taken 
l>v Timur Bc*c, and the citizens were 
given up to indiscriminate massacre, mid 
70,000 arc 1 said to have perished. Shale 
Ablins made it the seat of his empire, and 
spared no cost in ciiibelhshing it with ih«* 
most splendid edifices. In 1733, it was 
takc ‘11 b\ the Afghans; hut, in 1737, it was 
retaken by Nadir SJiah, sine*** which it has 
not been* a rojul residence. The great 
palace built, bj *Sliali Abbas, is said to 
liave been five l/iiles in circuit, a great 
[•art of which space, however, win laid, 
out in 10 gardens, adorned with summer 
houses and other , elegant structures. 
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The walls and . buildings* of this palace 
remain uearly entire, blit, it hits l wen 
stripped of nearly all its costly furniture,, 
aiici every thing valuable that could Ik? 
removed. The square called . Meydeu 
was equally distinguished, one third of a 
, mile in length, formerly encircled by a 
canal, bordered with plane trees ; but all 
vestiges of both are now obliterated’. 
Another remarkable object is the Chaur 
naug (four gardens), a name given to an 
avenue of more than a mile, reaching 
from the INlevden to the mountains east 
of Ispahan, composed of four rows of 
large and Iwaiitiful plane trees, with ca- 
nals and basins to recoil e tlio waters of^ 
the Zenderout. Then* are several hand-' 
some bridges hi the city, and the mosques 
display great inaghifieence. The private 
buildings have a mean appearance, built 
of bricks dried in tin* sun, but within they 
are handsome and eunvoniont. Thu 
streets an* narrow, winding, irregular, un- 
paved, and very dusty. When 'Ispahan 
was in its prosperity, its suburbs were dis- 
tinguished for their extent and beauty. 
The principal one, Julia, is now reduced 
from l"2,0tK) to BOO fiuuilic>~- \micnian<, 
.Circassians and (leorpinu^. The manu- 
factures of the city an* still extensive, and' 
it is famous for its gold brocade. It is 
also the emporium of the inland ruin- 
nieree of Persia. 

Imiakl and Israelites. (See Jacob, 
and Hchreics.) 

Israelite Christians; the Jews eon- 
verted to Christianity in Russia. \n im- 
perial decree of i\lareh k 2o, 1817, imparted 
to them perfect freedom m the choice of 
•their Christian eonfesMon, portions of the 
public lunds for the establishment of colo- 
nies, freedom to exercise mechanical arts 
without restraint, full civil rights,, inde- 
pendence of the local authorities, govern- 
ment by magistrates chosen by 1 hem- 
selves, who were immediately suliordi- 
nate to au imperial hoard of control, ex- 
emption from military and civil service, 
from furnishing quarters to. soldiers, from 
supporting the posts, and from all taxes 
for !20 veers, when they an* to he placed 
on au equality with other subjects. Ac- 
cording to the denomination of the 
Christian confessions selected by them, 
they must form distinct parishes, in 
'which no foreign Christian or Jew may 
settle, though every foreign proselyte may 
be admitted after the payment of his 
debts. 

Issue. The plaintiff and defendant, in 
a suit at law, are said to he at issue , when 
something is affirmed by one of diem, 
8 * 


which is denied by the other: The sub- 
ject of this affirmation and denial mav be 
either matter of fact or matter of law. " Tf 1 
the defendant intends to dispute the truth , 
of the statement ^liemon the plaintiff 
grounds his complaint, he denies either 
the whole of the statement, or some one 
material fact contained in it, which, in 
technical language, is called traversing. 

He tl*en appeals to the decision of a jury, • 
wjiich is called putting himself upon the 
country. Although the pluintifPs state- 
ment be true, it docs not necessarily fol- 
low that it discloses sufficient grounds for 
complaint against the defendant. If ft 
does not so, the defendant admits the 
truth of the facts, but denies their suffi- . 
ciency in law to support the action: In 
this ease, he appeals to tlje decision of the . 
judges ; for the jury merely decides ques- 
tions which involve matters of fact. 
Questions of mere luw' fall lieneath the 
cognizance of the judges. When either 
the plaintiff or the defendant admits the 
fuels, hut denies the law of the other, he 
is said to demur. Although the plaintiff's 
statement, so far ns it goes, he both true 
$u |H)int of fact, and sumJent in point of , 
.law, tin* defendant may still have a g«H»d , 
defence ; lor the plaintiff may have >tat»*d 
the truth, but nor the whole truth. . Some 
fads may he suppressed, which, when ex- 
plained by the. defendant, may turn tin* 
scale in his favor. If this counter-state- • 
ment of the. defendant is insufficient ill 
point of law as a delenciy the jilaintitf 
demurs ; but if it is sufficient in point of * 
law', he must either deny the facts, or al- 
lege some, other facts to counterbalance 
them. By these* means, the parties in the 
cause must ultimately arrive at some point, , * 
either of law or fact, at which they art* at 
issue, and judgment will be given for that 
party in whose favor the issue is decided, ^ 
The statements and counter-statements of g 
the parties are called the pleadings, and ,, 
each particular stage in the pleadings has 
a name appropriated to itself. These , 
names ure, 1. the declaration ; 2. the plea ; 

3. the replication ; 4. the rejoinder ; & the „ 
surrejoinder ; (l the rebutter ; and 7. the sur- 
rebutter. The first, third, fifth and seventh ’ 
numes bylong to the pleadings of the 
plaintiff ; the second, fourth and sixth to 
flic defendant. Issue is generally taken 
Indore the partief arrive at a surrebutter. 

In former times, the pleadings Were con- 
ducted, viva voce, in open court, and the 
judges presided, like moderators, during 
the dispute, until the parties arrived at an 
issue ; but they, arc now drawn up in 
writing out of court, and are then filed by 

^ ‘ • , j 
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the attorneys in tin* proper offices attach - 
• Cd to tiio court. The judges now h»*ar 

* , nothing of them until ihcMssu** up fliet 

qomes on for trial, or the issue a: law lor 
s argument. If tbp existence of a pan ic u- 
lar record is put in issue, it must l mi pro- 

* duced by tlio. part}- who affirms its evid- 
ence ; and the court, at the tinA? appointed 
tor Its production, decides the issue with- 
out the inton ontion of a jury. This is 

* ‘ ' one Of the veiy ran' cases where the jiyy 
■ t nre' not the sole judges on questions of 
feet There is a ntle of pleading, that 

■ only one material tact shall he put in i— 
sue in one plea. To this rule the general 
issue, forms u wide exception. When a 
special 1 pica is. pleaded, evidence is mil} 
‘admissible as to the truth or falsehood of 
the particular fact which is the subji et of 

t that pica: hut the general issue is a spe- 
cies of pica which usually compels the 
plaintiff to prove lus whole rase to the 
satisfaction of a jury, and. at the same 
. time, enables the defendant to prove am 
circumstances wl wit ever which diM-hai m* 
^his liability . Thus if an action he 
brought against a man tor* the price of 

■ goods which the plaintiff alleges that thft 
, defendant bought, if the defendant lias 

Itocomc a bankrupt since the piucha** 1 , 
lie may plead that fact qimidly, and then 
the evidence is confined to the single 
question — Has he or has lie not become 
bankrupt, 5 Hut if lie pleads the general 
fssue, then he inn} prove either that he 
never bojight the goods, or that lie paid 
‘ for them, or that he returned theiii to the 
plaintiff on foaling them to he of an in- 
ferior quality, dr, in short, an} thing else 
which is a liar to the action. The form 
, of the general issue, in this case, is sim- 

* ply “that the defendant did not promise 

* or undertake in manner and form as the 
plaintiff has complained against him/” 
Owing to this latitude allowed to the gen- 
eral issue, it sometime's hapjieus that 
plaintiffs are taken by surprise tit the trial, 
by the defendant setting up an linexjiect- 
ed defence, which the plaintiff, on the 

* spur of the moment, is unable to disprove. 

* When this is proved to the satisfaction of 
the judges, they will, if the justice of the 
case require it, grant a new trialj 

J I crAKHA.ii. (See Persepolis.) 

Istambol. (See Constantinople.) 
Isthmian Games ; so called because 
celebrated on the isthmus of 

* Corinth, which joins the Peloponnesus to 
¥ ' the continent. On it was a famous tem- 
/ , pie consecrated to Neptune, near which 
\ ‘ the Isthmian games were celebrated. On 
> - one nd^fthe. temple w^re the statues of 
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the victors in those games, and on the nth* 
er was a grove of pines. Ju the temple 
.stood four horses, gilded nil over, with tin: 
exception of their ivory hoofs : b} tic* 
-<ide of the horses were two Tritons, the 
upper pails of which were gilt, and tin* 
rest of ivorv. Rebind the horses v^as a 
‘car, with the statues of Neptune and Am- 
phitrito, of gold and ivon. Not far from 
the temple were a* considerable theatre* 
and the stadium, of white stone, m which 
the gang** were celebrated. The wbol« 
isthmus was sacred to. Neptune, who vvn* 
thence called lsUimivs. According to, the 
common opinion, the Isthmian games 
vveh* founded in honor of Pala*mou o’ 
iMelicerla. (Sims bw.) Others relate that 
Theseus established them in honoi of 
Neptune, They were original)} held m 
the night, undJiad perhaps fallen into disuse, 
when Theseus restored them, and ordered 
tin in to he celebrated in the da\. 
The*eus wiw eithei the founder nr die re- 
storer of these games, the Athenians had 
the pteeedence in them. All (■recce took 
j)art in them, excepting the L leans, wlio-e 
iih^enec* was thus explained : — As the Solis 
of \ctor were riding to these games, the\ 
were killed, near Elea, by Hercules.. 
Their, mother, Melione, dis'ovcred the 
murderer, who then resided in the territw 
n of Argos. She therefore demanded 
satisfaction of the Argives, and, on then 
refusal to grant mjuested the < 'orinth- 
inns not to admit them to tlie games, a-, 
disturliers m the public tranquillity. As 
the} would not vieldto her solicitations, 
lUclioiie pronounced direful curses on all 
ihe Kleaus, if thev should ever participate 
ill tluSe games. They were cell Invited,* 
with the same splendor as the Olympian 
and other public games, twice in each 
Olympiad, probably in autumn : the ath 
letic exercises were the same. The .vic- 
tors were at first adorned with wreaths ol* 
pine branches, hut afterwards with wreaths 
of dry and faded ii}. Tile pine wreaths 
were ittierwuids resumed. 

I stria (anciently Histria ); peninsula, 
Austrian empire, in Illyria; hounded on 
all sides by the sea, except towards the 
north, where it is joined tp Curnioln. - Jr 
was ancient 1} a part of Illyriciiin. Popu- 
larion, 110,740; square miles, 1570; of 
this, more than two thirds formal} lie- 
longed to the republic of Venice. I t is u 
rich, fi'rtile tract. The occupation of the 
inhabitants consists in agriculture, the cul- 
ture of wine and oil, the rearing of bees, 
the! mantifncturing of silk, leather, tallow, 
salt, aiid also in fishing. The chief towns 
are Kovigno, Capo d’Istria, and Fiume. 
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Jstria was confirmed to Austria it! 
1814. . 

Italy, oijco the seat nf universal em- 
pire, hut which, since the overthrow of 
the. Roman ‘power, lias never formed an 
independent whole, the pride of in- 
habitants and tin* admiration of foreigners, 

, on account of its delicious climate and 
former renown, is a, narrow jxwunsulu, ex- 
tending from the Alps (4ii° to 38° N. lat.). 
into the Mediterranean sea, which j on the 
east side of Italy, is culled the Adriatic, 
on the west, the Tuscan turn. The Apen- 
nines (<|. v.), rising near tin* maritime Alps 
(q. \ .), are the principal chain of mountains, 
aiid stretch through the country, divid- 
ing Lombard} from the Genoese territo- 
ries and Tuscan}, and Tiiseiuiy from Ro- 
, magna, inlrrsoolnig the States of the 
Church, and running through rite King- 
dom of Naples to the strait of Messina. 

I pprr Italy ( Lotuhardy ) is remnrkuhlv 
well watered. The Po, v\ hich receives a 
great number of rivers from the* large 
lakes at die foot of the Alps (I ago Mag- 
giore, di Lugano, di Como, d’Iseo and di 
Garda). and, the Adige, are tin- principal 
rivers. The} both rise in tin* Alps, and 
flow into the Adriatic sea. In Middle It- 


aly (Tuscany mid the'' States pf the 
Church), are the Amo and the Tiber, • 
which rise in the Apennines; and flow into 
the Tuscan sea. In? Lower Italy (Naples) 
'then; an; no large rive^on account of the 
shortness of the course of the streams 
from the mountains to the sea: the Ga- 
nglion o the prineipaf. The climate is - 

warm, without excessive heat, andgencr- • ' 

•ally salubrious. The winter, even in l T p- , 
jx»r JjUily, is very mild : in Naples, it hard- 
ly ever snow’s. The abundance and ex- 
cellence of the productions of the soil cor- 
respond with tlie beauty of the climate. 

In many places, both of the north and « 
south, then* are two and even three crops 
a year. The volcanic character of the 
coasts of Lower Italy is particularly re- 
markable m a geological point of yiew,’ 
especially in the region of Puzzuoh. and 
Vesuvius. The neighboring islands of the , 
MediteiTuneau are distinguished by the 
same character. The present number of 
inhabitants is much inferior to the tbrmcr 
population of this delightful country. The. 
following table* copied from Mr. BalbiV 
different publications, is taken from tin* 
Rtvue Britanniquc ; « • 


1 

PiklltlCjl l)i\lnl«>tt» 

Surf.ii •* n. 
511- Mil* 1 '. 
Oil tu rho 

Didn't* 

Population al 
the lifuriimiiur 
of Ifti*. 

Rpm-hup 
in Dollars, 
about 

Arm% in 

issir 

Independent Uni if 

72,902 

10,000,500 

36,035.800 

Gb, 940 

Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 

31.800 

7,420,000 

15,000,000 

30,000 

Kingdom of Sardinia* 

States of the Church, 

18,180 

3,800,000 

10,700,000 

5,350,000 

251,000 

13,000 

* 2,590,000 

'6,000 

Grund-duehv ofTtiscam, 

1),324 

1,975,000 

3,GW),000 

4,000 

Duchy of Parma, 

1,660 

4*10,000 

820,000 

i;i20 

Ducliv ofModenu, with Ma^aand Carrara, 

1,571 

379,000 

7151,000 

1,780 

Duchy of Lucca, . ■ . 

312 

143,000 

5140,000 

800 

Republic of St. Marino, 

17 

7,000 

15,500 

11,500 

40 

Principality of Monaco, . 

38 

71,300 


Italy subject to Foreign Powers , 

Austrian Italy (Lombardo- Venetian king- 
dom, Ituban Tyrol, and parr Of the 

22,030 

5,3:17,000 

92,0951,000 

52,120 

government of Trieste), 

17,800 

4,930,000 

21,800,000 

50,0P0 

• French Italy (island of Corsica) 

Swiss Italy (canton of Tessin, some parts 
of .the Grisons, and of the Valais), . . . 

2,852 

185,000 

908,000 

2,120 

l‘,250 
, 128 

120,000 

08,000 

English Italy (the group of Malta), .... 

• %‘,000 

517,000 


Total, : v - 

94,932 

21,397,500 

m 

58,658,800 

119,060 


Tim national character of the Italians, 
naturally cheerful, but always marked 
by strong passions, lias boon rendered, 

* Savoy ift not included here, not being consid- 
ered a part of Italy by the Revue. 


by continued oppression, dissembling and ■ 
selfish. The Italian, moreover, possesses 
a certain acuteness and versatility, as well 
as a love of money, which 6tamphim tor ■ 
a merchant. In the middle ages, Venice, 


» \ 
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Genoa, Florence and Pisa were the chief 
marts of the European commerce with 
the East Indies; and Italians (then called 
^Lombards, witliout distinction, in Germa- 
ny, France and England) were scattered 
all over Europe, for the purposes of trade. 

1 The (fiscovefy ofyi passage by sea .depriv- 
ed them of the India trade; and*he pros- 
perity of those republics declined. The 
Italian, restricted almost solely to traffic 
, in the productions of his own country, lias 
nevertheless always remained an 'able ami 
active merchant. Before Koine had (2100 
years. ago) absorbed all the vital power of* 
» Italy, this country was thickly inhabited, 
and. for the most part, by civilized nations. 
In the north of Italy alone, which offered 
the* longest resistance to ^ the Romans, 
dwelt a barbarous people, the Gauls. Far- 
ther south, on the \rno and the Tiber, u 
number of small tribes, such as the Etrus- 
ei, the Sammtes and Latins, endeavored 
to tiiid safety by forming confederacies 
Less closely united, and often hostile to 
each other, were the Greek colonics of 
Lower Italy, called Magna Grecia. The 
story of the subjection of these nations to 
the/ Roman ambition* belongs to the Ins- 
tor} of Rome. Itul>, in the' middle ages, 
was divided into Fpper, Middle aud Low- 
er Italy. The iirst division comprehend- 
ed all the states situated in the h.ism of 
the Po; the second extended between the 
former and the kingdom of .Naples, which 
: form *d the third. At present, it is divided 
into the following indejicndent suites, 
which are not connected with each other 
by any political tie, and of which an ac- 
count will be given under the separate 
heads — 1. the kingdom of Sardinia ; 2. 
Lombardy, or Austrian Italy .(mcluding 
Milan and Venice); 3. the duchy of Par- 
ma ; 4. the duchy of Modena (including 
Massa) ; 5. the grand-duchy of Tuscany ; 
6. the duchv of Lucca ; .7. the republic 
of San Marino; 8. the papal dominions 
(see Church , States of the) ; 9. the king- 
dom of N aples or the Two Sicilies. Italia 
did not become the general name of this 
country until the age of Augustus. It had 
lieen early imperfectly known to tin? 
Greeks under the name of Hesperia . Au- 
s&nia, Saiumia and (Enotriq were also 
names applied by them to the southern 
part, with which alone they were at first 
acquainted. The naflie Italia was at first 
merely a partial naiQe for the southern 
extremity, until it was gradually extended 
to the whole country. It was probably 
' derived from Halus , an CEnotriati chief, 
though others give a different etymology. 
(Sjge, in Niebuhr’s Roman History, An- 


jrient Italy,) Ancient Italy i-* generally 
descrilM'd under the 1ft following heads: 

I. Liguria (see Gmd)\ 2. Gallia Cisalpi- 
lm; ft. Venelia; 4. Etruria; 5. Umbria 
and Pieenum ; t>. the Sabini, ASqui, Mar- 
si, Peligm, Vestini, Marrueini : 7. Rome ; t 
8. Latium; 9. Campania; 10. Saintiium ; 

II. Apulia; 12. Lucania; lft. the Bruttii. 
The ancient geograph} of Italy bus been 
learnedly illustrated by Mamiert (Lei|»sie, 
1823, 2 vols.) and Cramer (Description of 
Ancient Italy, 2 vols., Oxford, 1821 i). The 
modern liistory of Italy begins with the 
lull of tlie Western Empire, 

First Period , from Odoaeer (47<>) to At - 
hoin (5ti8), comprises the time of the do 
minion of the llerulians and Rugiansaud of 
the Ostrogotlnc kingdom. Romulus was 
the founder of foe city, that lieeame the nus- 
tress of the world ; Augustus founded its 
universal monarch}, and Romulus Augus- 
tulus vva> tlie name of its last feeble em- 
peior, who was dethroned l>> his German 
guards. Odoaeer, their leader, assumed 
the title o firing of Italy , and thus this coun- 
try was separated from the Roman empip*. 
Rut this v aliant barbarian could not cornu iu- 
niejee a spirit of iiulependenee and energy 
to the degenerate Italians ; nothing hut 
an amalgamation with a people in a state 
of nature could effect their regenerntfoi}. 
♦Such a people already stood on the fron- 
tiers of lluh. Tie odoric (q. v.), king of 
the Ostrogoths, insiigated by Zeno, einjH*- 
ror of the East, overthrew (49ft) the king- 
dom of Odoaeer, and reduced all Ital>. 
llis Gc ills spread from the Alps to Sicily. 
In the lagoons of the Adriatic alone, some 
fugitives, who had tied from the dev asta- 
tions of Attiia, and obtained a subsistence 
as sailors, aud by the manufacture of salt, 
maintained their freedom. Tlieoddric, who 
combined the vigor of the north with the 
cultivation of the, south, is justly termed the 
Great , and, under the name of Dietrich of 
Bern (Verona), has become one of the 
principal heroes of old Gorman stoiy. 
Rut the energy of his people soon yielded 
to Roman corruption. Totila, for 10 years, 
contested in vain the almost completed 
conquest with the military skill of Belisari- 
us. He fell in battle in 552, and Teias in 
55ft, after which Italy was annexed" to the 
Eastern Empire, under an exarch, who re- 
sided’ at Ravenna. But die first exarch, 
N arses, a eunuch, sunk under the intrigues 
of the Byzantine court, and his successor 
neglected the defence of the passes of the 
Alps. The country was then invaded by 
the Lombards, a German j>eople which 
had emigrated from the Ells: to Paunonia. 
Under king Alfeoin, they conquered Loin- , 
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hardy, which received its name from them, 
almost without u blow. Their govern- 
ment Was loss fav orable to the arts and 
sciences than that of the froths. 

Second Period.— From tflboin to Char- 
lemagnt (774), or Period of the Lombard 
Emirirt. The kingdom of the Lombards 
included Upper Italy, Tuscany -mid Urn- 
hria. Albojn also created the duchy of 
Bcneventu, in Lower Italy, with which 
he invested Zotto. The whole of Lom- 
bardian Italy was divided into 30 great 
fiefi», under dukes, count*, Ac., which 
soon became hereditary. Together with 
the new* kingdom, the confederation of 
.the fugitives in the lagoons still .subsisted 
in undisturbed freedom. The islanders, 
by the election of their tij-st doge, Anafes- 
to, in 697, established a mitral govern- 
ment ; and the republic of Venice wrni 
founded. (Sec / (jitrr.j Ravenna, the seat 
of the exarch, with Romagna. the Peiitap- 
olK or the li\e maritnue eilics (Rimini, 
Foam, Fano, Sinigaglia ami \ucona), 
, and almost all the coasts of Lower Italy, 
where Amalfi and Gnctn had dukes of 
their own, of the Gieek nation, remained 
lmconqucrcd, together with Sicily and the 
capital. Home, which wa* governed by a 
patrician in the name of the < mpernr. 
The slight dependence on the court of 
Byzantium disappeared almost entirely in 
the beginning of the eighth century , when 
Leo the Isuurinn exasperated the orthodox 
Italians, hv his attack on images.. (See 
Jco noclasts.) The cities expelled Jus olli- 
eers, and chose consuls and a s’liate, asm 
ancient times. Kona 1 acknowledged, not 
indeed tin* power, blit a certain paterniil 
authority of its bishops, even in secular 
adiiirs, in consequence .of the respect 
which their holiness procured them. The 
popes, in their efforts to defend the free- 
dom of Home against the Lomhaids, for- 
saken by the court of Byzantium, gener- 
ally had recourse to the Frankish kings. 
In consideration of the aid expected 
against king Vstolphus, pope Stephen Jll I 
(753) not only anointed Pepin, who had 
been made king of the Franks, in 752, 
with the nppiolmtion of popcZurhnrins, hut, 
with the assent of the municipality of 
Kom<;, appointed him patrician, os the 
imperial governor had hitherto been de- 
nominated, Charlemagne made war upon 
Desideiius, the kiug of the Lombards, in 
defence of the Roman church, took him 
prisoner in Ins capital, Pavia, united his 
umpire with the Frankish monarchy (774), 
and eventually gave Italy a king in his 
son Pepin. But his attempts against the 
. duchy of Bcucveuto, the independence of 


which was maintained by duke A rich is, 
and against the republics in Lower Italy, 
when; Naples, Amalfi and Gaeta in par- j 
Uvular, bad Income rich by navigation, 
and commerce, wer*‘ unsueeessftil. The 
exarchate, with the fivfc cities, had already 
been presented to the pope by Pepiu, in 
750, and Charlemagne confirmed thc*gitf, 
hut tlnf secular supremacy of the popes 
was first completed by Innocent 111, about 
1200. 

Third Period. — From Charlemagne to 
Otho the Great (961), or Period of the Car - 
lovingians and Interregnum. Leo III lie- 
stowed on the king of the Franks* on 
Christrmvs day, A. J). 800, the imperial*, 
crown of the YVestjw'hioh needed a Char- 
lemagne to raise it from nothing. But 
dislike to the Franks, whose- conquest was 
looked upon as a new invasion of barlian- 
uns, united the free cities, Rome excepted, 
more closely to the K astern Umpire. 
Even during the lifetime of Charlemagne, 
Frankish Italy was given to his grandson 
Bernard (810). But, Bernard hhving at- 
tempted to become independent of his 
uncle, Louis the Debonnaire, he was de- 
prived of the crown, aud his eyes were, 
torn out. Italy now reman, *d a constitu- 
Yut part of the Frankish monarchy, till the 
partition of Verdun (843), when it was 
allotted, with the imperial dignity, and 
what wa?n afterwards called Lorraine , to, 
Lothaiie I,. eldest son of Louis. Lothniiv 
left the government (850) te his son Louis 
II, the most estimable of the Italian* 
princes of the Carlovingiau lino. After, 
liis deatli (875), Italy became the apple 
of discord to the whole family. Charles 
the Bald of France first took possession 
of it, anil, after his death (877), Carlomun, 
king of Bavaria, who was succeeded, in 
8H0, by his brother Charles the Fat, king 
of Suahia, who united die whole Frank- 
ish monarchy for the last time, llis de- 
thronement (887) was the epoch of an- 
archy {pul civil war in Italy. Berenganus, 
duke of Friuli, and. Guido, duke of Spolc- 
to (besides the marquis of Ivroa, the duly/ 1 
ones remaining of the 30 gW»at vassals), 
disputed the crown lietvvecn thotn. Guido 
was crowned king and emperor, and, after 
his death (894), his son Lambert. Arnold, 
the Caiiovingian king of the Germans, 
enforced his claims to the royal and impe- 
rial crown of Italy ($96), but, like most of 
his ( suroedsors, vvuS able to maintain tliem 
only during his residence in the country. 
Aller the death of Lambert and Arnold 
(898 and 899), Louis, kinjj of Lower Burgun- 
dy, heciunc the competitor of Bebongarius 
# 1 ; and this bokl and noble prince, although 1 
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crowned king in 894, and omperor in 915, 
ilid not eujoy, quiet till he had expelled 
the emperor Louie III (905), and van- 
quished, another competitor, Rudolph of 
Upper Hprguudy: he was even then un- 
able, on account offche feeble condition of 
the, state, to defend the kingdom effect- 
ively against t)ie invasions of the Saracens 
(from 890) aud the Hiiugariahs (friim 8SW). 
After the" assassination of Berongimus 

a Rudolph II relinquished his claiitis 
tgh, count of Yrovence, in exchange 
for that country. Hugh sought to strength- 
en the insecure throne of Italy by a bloody 
tyranny. His nephew, Bcrengnrius, nmr- 
* quis of Ivjvu, fled from his snares to Of ho 
the Great of Germany (940), assembled 
«an army of fugitives, rot timed, and over- 
threw Hugh (945), who was succeeded 
by his son Lotlmire. Berengurius be- 
came hi< lirst counsellor. But, after the 
death of Lotlmire, in 950 (poisoned, it was 
said, by Berengarius), tin* latter wished to 
compel his widow' — the beautiful Ade- 
laide — contrary to h'*r inclination, to mar- 
ry' his son. Escaping from lus cruelty 
and her prison, she took refuse in tin* 
castle of Canossa, where she vwis besieged 
by Bereiigarm- II. She now applied for 
aid to Oilio 1, king of Germany, who* 
passed the Alps, liberated her. conquered 
Pavia, became knur of the Franks and 
* Lombards (in 951), and married \delaitle. 

* To n prompt submission, and tin i*ession 
of Friuli, the key of Italy, which Otho 
1 gave to his brother Henry, Berongimus 
was indebted for permission to reign as 
the vassal of ( )tho. But, the nobles of 
Italy preferring new complaints against 
him, 10 years after, Otho returned (901), 
deposed him, and led him prisoner to 
Bamberg, and, after having been himself 
crowned king of Italy with the iron crown, 
in 901, united tliis kingdom with the Ger- 
man. Otho gave the great imp-rial fiefs 
to Germans, and grunted to the Italian 
cities privileges that were the. foundation 
of a free constitution, for which th(*y soon 
became ri|»e. The growing wealth of the 
papal court, owing to the munificence of 
the French kings, which had promoted 
their influence on the government, so 
beneficial under Leo IV, and popes of a 
similar character, became, throq^h the cor- 
ruption of the Roman court, in the 10th 
century, the first cause of its decline. 
The clergy and ‘the qieople elected the 
popes according to the will of the consuls 
and a few patricians. In the first half of 
'tltfe 10th centuzyt two women disposed of 
die holy chair. Theodora elevated (914) 
her lover, John X, and Maruzia, the 


daughter of Theodora, elevated fu? r son. 
John' XI, to the papal dignity. The, 
brother of the luttor, Alberic of Fumerino, 
and his son Oetavian, were absolute mas- 
ters of Komis and the last w'as pojve, under 
the name of John XII, whe.ii 20 years of 
age (950). Otho the Great, whom he. hail 
crowned emperor in Rome, m 9i>2, de- 
posed him, mid chose Leo VIII in his 
stead; but the people, jealous of its right 
of election, chose Benedict V. From this 
tune, the popes, instead of ruling the peo- 
ple of Route, heeame dependent on them. 
In Lower Italy, the republics of Naples*, 
Gactn and Amalfi still defended their 
independence against the Lombard duchy 
of Bcnevento, with the more ease, since 
the duchy had been divided (839) between 
Sicounlpims of Salerno and Radelghisius 
of Benevento, ami subsequently among a 
greater number, and since with the duke* 
they brut had n common enemy in the 
Saraeeiib, who had been previously invited 
over from Sicily by both parties (about 
830), as anvil juries against each other, hut 
who lmd Settled and maintained them- 
selves m Apulia. The emperors Louis II 
and Banlnis Macedo had, with combined 
force.*, broken the power of the Mussul- 
mans (8fit»); tlm former was, nevertheli ms, 
unable to lnaiutaiu himself in Lower l\i- 
lv, but tin’ G rooks, on the contrary, irauu d 
a firmer footing, rind formed, of tin* re- 
gions taker* from tie* Saracens, a separate 
province, called the Thema of Jjtnnbardij % 
which continued under their dominion, 
though without prejudice to the liberty of 
the republics upwards of a hundred 
years, being governed by a catajian (gov- 
ernor- general) at Ban. Otho the Great 
himself did not succeed in driving them 
altogether from Italy. The marriage of 
lus son, Otho II, with the Greek princess 
Theoplmnid, put an vnd to hjs exertions 
for this purpose, us did the unfortunate 
lmttle at Basentello to the similar attempts 
rone wed by Otho IJ (980). 

Fourth Period. — From Otho the Great to 
Gregory Vlf (1073). The Dominion of 
the German Kings. In opposition to the 
designs of the count of Tiisrulum, who 
wished to supplant the aliscnt emperor at 
Rome, a noble Roman, the. consul Fres- 
oentius, attempted to govern Komi* under 
tin* semblance of her ancient liberty (980). 
Otho’ II, king since 973, occupied with 
his projects of conquest in Lower Italy, 
did not interfere with this administration, 
which heenrne formidable to the vicious 
popes Bonifuce VII and John XV. But, 
when Otho ill, who had reigned in Ger- 
many since 983, raised his kinsman Greg- 
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ory V to the popedom, Gtofescentiinc bards, sometimes of the republics, some- * 
caused the latter to-be oxjHjlIed, and Jolm times pf the Greeks’ against each other, 
XVI, a Greek, to be elected by the poo- and againrit the SaraccriB, they constantly, 

, plo. IJo also endeavored to place Rome became more •powerful by petty * wars. 

, again Under the nominal supremacy of The great preparations of Leo JX’ for their 
the Byzantine empire. Otbo, however, expulsion terrnmated*in his defeat and 
reinstated Gregory, besieged Crescendos Capture (1053). Ontheotlierhand,Nieo- 
In the eastlo of St. Angelo, took him pris- las II united with the Norman princes, „ 
oner, and caused him to ’ he beheaded and, in* 1059*, invested Robert Guiscard 
with 12 other noble Romans (998). But with all the territories conquered by him 
the Romans again threw off their allegi- in Lower Italy. From that time, the 
•xiicc* to the emperor, and yie lded only to pof*, in his conflicts with the imperial 
force. On the death of Otho 111 (1002), power, relied on the support of his faithful * 
iiie Italians considered their connexion vassal, the duke of Apulia and 1 Calabria, , 
with the German empire dissolved, to which Sicily was soon added. While 
Harduin, marquis of Ivr»*a, was elected the small states of the south were thus * 
king, and crowned at Puvm. "Phis was a muted into one large one, the kingdom in 
sufficient moti\e for Milan, the enemy of the north was dissolving into smaller 
Pavia, to declare for Henry 11 (in Italy, 1) states. The Lombard cities were laying 
at* Germany. A mil war ensued, m the foundation of then’ futucc importance, 
which o\ory city, relyinir on its walls* Venice, Genua and Pisa were already 
took a greater or less part. Henry was powerful/ The Pisanese, who, in 980, 
chosen king of Italy, by the nobles as- bad given to Otho 11 efficient aid against 
ambled in Pa\ia; but disturbances arose, the Greeks in Lower Italy, and, in 1005, 
in which a part of tin* city was destroy ed boldly attacked the Saracens there, ven- 
by lire (A. II. 1004). Not till after Hnrdu- turn!, in connexion with the Genoese (no 
in*s death (1015) was Henry recognised as less warlike and skilled in navigation), to 
king by all Lombardy; he was succeeded assail the intidels in their own territoi.*, 
by Conrad II (in Italy, lj. At a diet held and twice conquered Sardinia (1017 and 
at Roncaglia. near Piaeen/a, in 1037, C -on- 1050), which they divided into several 
lad made the fiefs hereditary by a funda- large fiefs, and distributed them among 
mental law of the empire, and caricatured thoir principal citizens, 
to jrite stability and tranquillity to the Fifth Period. — tYoin Gregory VII to the 
state, but without success. The cities Fall of the Hohenstaufnu Struggles of the 
(which wen* daily' Incoming more power- Popes awl Hr publics with the Emperors. 
fill) and the bishops were engaged m eon- Gregory VII humbled Henry IV in 1077. 
tmual quarrels with the nobility, and the l T rhan II instigated the emperor’s own 
nobility with their tassals, which could not sons against their lather. Conrad, the 
lie repressed. Republican Rome, under eldest, was crow ned king of Italy in 1093, 
the influence of the family of Crescent nis, after whose death (1101) Henry, tlie second 
could Ih* reduced to obedience neither by soil, succeeded in deposing his father Irani 
Henry II and Conrad II nor by the popes, the imperial throne. Henry V, the crea- 
IV lien Henry III (in Italy, 11), tin* son and turn of the pope, soon became bis oppo- 
sueeessor of Conrad ( 1 039), entered Italy nent; but, after a severe conflict, con- 
( 1040), lie found three popes in Rome, all of eluded witli him the concorriate of Worms 
whom lie deposed, appointed ill their stead ,(1122). A main point, which * remained 
Clement II. and ever after filled the papal unsettled, ga\e rise to new difficulties in^ 
chair, by his own authority, with virtuous the 12th and 13th centuries — the estate of* 

G< mini i ec.-lesinsties. This reform gave Matilda, marchioness of Tuscany, who « 
the po|M*s new consequence, which ufter- (died 1115), by a will, the validity of which 
wards became fatal to Ins successor. * was disputed by tin* emperor, bequeathed 
Henry died in 1050. During the long all her property to the papal see. Mean- 
minority of his s6n Hcilry IV (in Itjily, III), while, in the south, the Norman state 
the pofiey of the jKipes, directed by the (1130), unrig- Roger T, was formed into u 
monk. Hildebrand (afterwards Gregory kingdom, from the ruins of republican 
VII), succeeded in creating an opposition, liberty and of the Greek and Lombard 
which soon became formidable to the ‘dominion. (See SHilies, thz l\co.) In 
secular power. (See Pope.) The Nor- the small republics of the north of Italy, 
mans also contributed to this result. As the government was, in most cases, divid- 
early us 1 01b, warriors from Nonnandy .eri lx;tween the consuls, the lesser council 
had established themselves in Calabria and (credeuza), the great council, and the pop- 
Apulia. Allies sometimes of the Lom- ular assembly (parlanumto). Petty feuda 
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developed their youthful energies. Such 
were those that terminated with the de- 
struction of liodi hy Milan (1111), and the 
len years* siege of Como hy the forces of 
all the Lombard cities (11 lb— 1 128). The 
subjugation of this Aty rendered Milan the 
first power in Lombardy, mid most of the 
neighboring cities were her allies. Others 
formed a counter alliance with lie! antag- 
onist, Pavia. Disputes between Milan 
and Cremona were the occasion of the 
first war bet ween the two unions (1A2P), 
lo which the contest of Lothaire 11 ami 
Conrad of Hohcnstaulrn for the crown, 
soon gave another direction. This was 
/the ongiu of the Gilielines (favorers of 
’he emperor) and the Guclfr (the adhe- 
rents of die family of Guelts (q. \.), and, 
4 n general, the part) of tin* popo). In 
Rome, f!ie love of liberty, restrained h> 
Gregory VJI, rose in proportion as his 
successors ruled with hiss energy. The 
M'insms between Gelnsius II and Gregory 
\ II], Innocent 11 and Anaeletiis 11, re- 
moved tin* hopes of the Homans. Arnold 
of Bro.-cia. formerly proscribed (1 RKJ) for 
his violent attacks against tin* luxury of 
the clergy in that coiuiJrv, was their 
leader (111M). After eight years. Adrian 
■ t V succeeded in effecting hi- • xecutinn. 
Frederic I of Hohenstanten (called Bnrbn- 
rossn) crossed the Alps .-ix times, in order 
to defend his possessions in Italy against 
the republicanism of the Lombard cities. 
r ‘ Ktnbrncing the cause of Pax ia a- the vveak- 
<t, lie devastated (1 J54),tlie territory of Mi- 
lan, destroyed Tortona, and was crowned 
in Pavia and Rome. In 1 158, he reduced 
Milan, demolished the fortifications of Pia- 
cenza, funt held a diet .at Koneaglia, where 
lie extended the imperial prerogatives con- 
formably with the Justinian code, gave die, 
cities chief magistrates (jtodcsta ), and 
proclaimed a general peace. I J is rigor 
having excited a new rebellion, he re- 
duced Creina to ashes (11M)), compelled ■ 
Milan to submission, and, having driven 
out all the inhabitants, demolished the 
fortifications (11<>2). Nothing, however, 
hut the terror of his arms upheld his 
power. When the emperor entered Italy 
fll(JJl) without an army, the cities con- 
cluded a union for maintaining their free- 
dom, which, in llf>7, was converted into 
the Lombard confederacy. The confed- 
erates restored JVlilaji, and, to hold in 
check th«* Gilxdine city of Pavia, Jmilt a 
new cit}, called, ill honor of the pope*, 

" * llcssmidria. Neither Frederic’s govern, 
or, Christian, archbishop of Mentz, nor 
•he himself, could effect any tiling against 
the confederacy; the former failed before 


Ancona -(4174), with ol) die power of 
fribeline Tuscany; and t}»c latter, vvii.li 
the f Germans, before Alevandria (1175). 
He was also delisted by Milan, at Legim- 
lio, in 1J70. .He then concluded u con- 
cordate . vyith Alexander III, and u truce 
with the* cities (117K), at Venire, and a 
jieacc, which secured their independence, 
at Constance (I18tt). The republics re- 
tained tin* poflesia (foreign noblemen, now 
elected by themselves) as judges mid gen- 
erals. As formerly, all were to take the 
oath of leahy and allegiance to flic empe- 
ror. Hut, instead of strengthening their 
league* into n permanent confederacy (the 
only safety for Italy), they were soon split 
into new Suctions, when the desigfts of the 
Hoheiistutifen on the throne of Sicily 
drew Frederic and Henry VI (V) from 
LonilNirdv. The detent of the uuited 
forces of almost all Lombardy, on flic 
Ogho, by the inhabitant of Brescia, tfiotiuh 
inferior m numbers, is eelel»rared under 
tbenumeof hi main murk' (1 1P7). Among 
the nobles, the l>n Romano were the chiefs 
of the Gibelines, and the marquises of 
Fste of the (luelf-. During the minoiiv 
of Frederic II, and the disputes fertile 
succession to the German throne, Inno- 
cent III (Frederic’s guardian) succeeded 
in reestablishing t)i«* .secular authority of* 
the holy see in Rome and the surrounding 
country, and in enforcing its claims to the 
donations of C 'herlemagne and Matilda. 
He also brought oiei almost all Tiutcany, 
except Pise, fo tiie jwirty of the Guelfs 
(IIP/). V blind hereditary bailed, rather 
than a zeal fin* the cause, inspired the par- 
ties; for when a Gnell*(Otho IV)uHceinleii 
tne imperi.J throne, the Guelfs became 
his party, and the Gihelines the pope’s; 
hut the reversion of the imjieriul crown to 
)he house of I loheristaufen, in the person 
of Frederic II, soon restored the ancient 
relations (1212). In Florence, this party 
spirit gave pretence and aliment ( 1215) io 
the disputes of the Ruomlelnionti and Do- 
nuti with the Flierti and Ainidci, originat- 
ing in private causes; and most cities' 
wore thus in Len tally divided into Guelfs 
and Gilieliiics. The Guelf cities of Lom- 
liardv renewed the Lombard confederacy, 
in 122t». The Dominican, John of Vi- 
cenza, attacked these civil wars'. The 
assembly at Patjuam seemed to 

Vmw r n his exertions with success; but his, 
attempt to obtain secular (lower in Vicen- 
za occasioned his fell. Aflcr the cmjicmr 
hail returned from his crusade (12W), he 
wuged war, 1 witli varying success, against 
the cities and against Gregory JX, heed- 
less of thq.cxcoiutuuiueation, while Kz/.c- 
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public, and rendering tlieni its vassals, Genoese uqpjstod Michael Pahcologus'; 
notwithstanding the resistance of the re- (1^4)1 ) to recover Constantinople from the . 
public,* and especially of the counts of Venetians, and received in return Chios ; at' 
Gherardesca. Thence Pisa, too, was <fi- Melorla, thev annihilated (1284) the navy of ^ 
vided into Gibelines (ConH) and Guelfs the^Pjsans, and completed their dominion , 
(Visconti). Frederic, however, married of the sea by a victory over the Venetians at 
his natural son, Enzius, to a Visconti, and Curzola (1208). Florence rendere,d its 
gave him the title of king of Sardinia. The democracy complete by the banishment 
plan Of Gregory IX, to depose Frederic, of all the nobles (1282), and strengthened* 
was successfully executed by Innocent LV, the Guelf party by wi$je measures; but a 
in the council of Lyons (1245). This new schism, caused by the insignificant 
completely weakened the Gibeline part}, Pistoia, soon divided the Guqlffe in FJor- 
whioh was already nearly undermined by cnee and all Tuscany into two factions — , 
the intrigues of the mendicant orders, the Neri (Black) and Biauchi (White) 
The faithful Parma revolted; tin* triumph (1300). The latter were almost all expel- 
of the Gibelines in Florence (1218) lasted. led by tin; intrigues of Boniface VH1, and 
only two years : and tlieir second vjefory, joined the Gibelines (1302). In. Loin-', 
after the battle of Monte A pert u (1200), hardy, freedom seemed to have expired, ! 


gave them the ascendency but six years. 
Tin* Bolognese united all the cities of Ita- 
ly in a Guelf league, and, in the battle of 
the Ptiuaro (124D), took Kuzins prisoner, 
whom they never released. In the Tret i- 
san Mark alone, the Gihelines possessed 


when the people, weary of the everlasting 
feuds of tie ir tyrants, rose in most of the* 
cities, and expelled them (1302 — t>), in- 
cluding the Visconti, who had supplanted 
the Della Torre (1277) in the government 
of M ilan. — 2. The Germans and the Della 


the supremacy, by means of hzzclm, till 
he fell Indore a crusade of all the Guelts 
against him (1*255). But these contests 
were fatal to liberty; the house. Della 
Scalu followed that of Romano ill the do- 
minion, and Milan itself, with a great pait 
of komhardy, found masters in the house 
I )ellii Tom*. Ty rants every where arose ; 
the maritime republics and the republic 
of Tuscany alone remained free. 

Sixth Ptriod \ — From the Fall of the Ho- 
henstaufen to the Formation of the modern 
States . In this period, different princes 
attempted to usurp the sovereignty of 
Italy. — l. The Princes of Anjou. After 
Charles 1 of Anjou had become, by the 
favor of the pope, king of Naples, senator 
of Borne, papal vicar in Tuscany, and had 
directed his ambition to the throne, of 
Italy (a policy hi which his successors 
persevered), the names of Guelfs and 
Gibdiiies acquired a new signification. 
( Tlie. former denoted the friends, the latter 
the (Miemivs, of the French. To these 
fictions were added, in the republics, the 
parties of the nobility mid the people, tjie 
latter of whieh was almost universally 
victorious. The honest exertions of the 
noble Gregory X (who died 127b) to 
i siahlish peace, were of no avail ; those of 
Nicolas IIT, vvholeured the preponderance 
von. Mi. y 


Scaht. Ilenry VII, the first emperor w ho 
had appeared in Judy lor b'0 years (1310), 
restored tlicv princes io tlieir cities, and * 
l< mud gc*neml submission to his reqni->}- # 
tions, peace among the partie^, and hom- 
age to the empire. Florence alone under- >( 
took the. glorious part which she so nobly t ! 
sustained for two centuries, as the guardian 
of Italian freedom, chose Robert of Naples, 
the enemy of Henry, her protector lor five 
years, and remained free while Italy, 
swarmed with tyrants. The Gibcline 
Pisa received a master after tile death of * 
Henry, in Fguccioue della Faggiuola 
( 13 14). After his expulsion, Lucca, which '/ ' • 
lie also ruled, received another lord in * , 
('astruccio Castrocuni (131b),; Padua fell" ' 
(1318) to the house of Carrara; Alexan- 
dria, Tortona (1315) and Cremona (1322) 
to the Visconti of Milan; Mantua (guv- ' , 
eme.d, since 1275, by the Bonacossj), do- T 
iolved, by' inheritance', to the Gonzagas* 
(1328); in Cumuli, the long-contested do- 1 
1 1 liiiioi i ot* the Este was established (1317) ;* 
and Ravenna was-goveriied, from 1273, 
by the Polenta. In the other cities, the 
same tyrunny existed, hut frequently 
changing from tuuiily to family, and 
therefore more oppressive. These jw?tty 
princes, osjieciully Della Scala, Mntjeo 
Visconti, aud Castruccio, were a counter- 
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poise to the ambitious views o F Robert of 
Naples, nppoimectby Clement V imperial 
vicar in Italy. . Robert, however, acquired 
for bis son, Charles of Citfnbria, thcN gov- 

• eninient of Florence and Sienna, which 
lie retained till liifr death ( 1328 J. Louis 
of Havana, who came to Ipily (1357) to 
reduce the Anjous mid the Guelfs, became 
himself at variance with the (Wh - lines, 
whohi he alienated by bis caprice and 
perfidy ; and the diameter of John XX 11 

• iso cooled the* zeal of the Guelfs, that tooth 
parties, rpoognising the eoiumon interest 
of liberty, became somewhat more fnend- 
*h\ The miliuhle adventurer John, king 

• of Bohemia, suddenly entered Italy ( 13*30). 
Imited by the inhabitants rtf Brescia, 
til vo red’ by the ]mijn\ elected lord of Luc- 
ca, even where acting the part of a medi- 
ator and peacemaker, he would have suc- 
ceeded in establishing the power at which 
be amied^bad lie not been opposed liy the 
Florentines. On hi** second expedition to 

, Italy (J333), A/zo Viseonti, Mastino della 
Seala,aud Robert of Naples, united against 
bun and liis ally, the papal legate Ber- 

- % trand of Poiet, who aspired to the domin- 
ion of Bologna. After tlie dow nfiill of 
both (RK34), when the IVpoli began to 
rule in Bologna, Mastino della fc?ealn, mas- 
ter of half Lombardy and of Lnqra. began 
to menace the freedom of Lombard}. 
Florence led the opposition aganiM him, 
and excited a war of the league, in which 
it gained nothing lair the security of its 

* liberty. After the baffled Mastino had 
sold Lucca to the Florentines, the Pisans 
arose, and conquered it for themselves 
1 134‘J). hi Rome, torn by aristocrats, 
Tola Rieuz.i (1347) sought to restore order 
and tranquillity ; he was appointed tribune 
of the people, hut was forced, after seven 
months, to yield to the nobility. Having 
returned, after seven years of banishment, 
with the legate cardinal All mrnoz ( 1354), 
lie ruled again a short time, when lie was 
murdered in an insurrection. The Geno- 
ese, tired of the jwrpetual disputes of the 
Gibeline Spiuolns and Donas with the 
Guelf Grimaldi and Fiesehi, banished all 
these families in 1339, and made Simon 
BoccauCgra their first doge. In Risa, the 
< rilsdines, tin* council of the eaprafti-gcn- 
eral, Ricciani della Gherardcsgi, separated 
into tw'o new parties. Bergolini and Ras- 
]janti, of whom the former, under Andrea 
Garnhacorli, expel leS tlie latter (134ft). 
About this time, Italy suffered by a terrible 
famine (1347) and a Mill more terrible 
jiestilcnce (134ft), wbieli swept away two 

< thirds of the population. No less terrible 

f was the scourge of the bandt (banditti), or 


large companies of soldiers, who, after 
every peace, continued the war on their 
own account, ravaging the whole country 
with fin' and sword; such as the bands of 
the count Werner (13lft) and of Montreal 
(1354}. — 3. The Visfonli, John Visconti, 
archbishop and lord of Milan, and his suc- 
cessors, were checked in their dangerous 
projects for extending their power, not so 
much by Charles IV’s expedition through 
Italy, and by tlie exertions of innumerable 
papal legates, as by the wisdom and in- 
trepidity of the republics, especially of the 
Florentine. Charles appeared in 1355* 
overthrew' in Pisa the Gamhucorti, delat- 
ing the Ruspanti, destroy’cd m Sienna tin* 
dominion of the Nine, to which succeeded 
that of the Twelve, subjected for the mo- 
ment all Tuscany, and compelled Florence 
itself to purchase tin* title of an ifnperint 
city. In 13<i3, in* cftccted hut little against 
tin* Visconti, freed Lucca from tin* Plain- 
est 1 ]>o\ver, and overthrew the Twelve m 
* Sienna : hut Ins attacks on tin* liberty of 
Pwi and Sienna failed in consequence of 
Tim valor of the citizens. Pope Innocent 
VI succeeded in conquering the whole of 
the States of the Church by means of the 
cardinal legate F.gidius Alhonio/ (1351 — 
GO) ; hut, reduced to extremities by tin* 
oppressions of the legates, anil eneour- 
aged by Florence, the enemy of all tyran- 
ny, the conquered cities revolted in !37.">. 
The cruelties of cardinal Robert of Gene- 
va (ufterwaids (^lenient VU), and of his 
hand of soldiers fri’iii Bretagne, produc'd 
only u partial subjugation ; and in the 
■great schism, tin* ft codon i of these pities, 
or nitlier the power of tin ir petty tyrants, 
was fidiv eouiirmed. The Viseonti, 
meanwhile, persisting m their schemes of 
conquest, arrayed tin* whole* strength of 
Italy in opposition to them, and caused 
tlie old ftietions of Guelfs and Gihelincs 
to he forgotten in tin* impending danger. 
Genua submitted to John \ isconti (J353), 
who had purchased Bolognafrom the IV- 
poli ( J.ITiO) ; hut his enterprise against Tus- 
cany failed through tlie resistance of the* 
confederated Tuscan republics. Another 
league* against him was concluded by the* 
Venetians (1354) with the petty tyrants of 
Lombardy. Blit the union of tin* Floren- 
tines with the Viseonti against tin’* jiapal 
legates (1375), continued hut a short time. 
In Florence, the Quells worn "divided into 
the parties of the Rieei and the Alhizzi. 
The sedition of the Cionipi (!37ft), to which 
tliis gave rise, was quelled by Michael di 
Lando, who liad been elected gonlhloni- 
erii by themselves, in a wny no less manly 
than disinterested. The Venetians, irri- 
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tilted with Carrara on nc cotiiit of/ tlie ns- 
lsisrnnc<Hic had given die Genoese in the 
war at Chiozzu (1370), looked quietly on 
while John Galeaz/zo Visconti deprived 
the Delia Scnla and Carrnni of*ull their 
possessions (1887 and 3388), and Florence 
alone assisted die unfortunate princes. 
Francis Carrara made hiin^lf again mas- 
ter ol* Padua (1390), and inaintaitied hirf' 
advantages, till he sunk under the enmity 
of the Venetians (1400), who, clanging 
tlieir policy, heeunie henceforth, instead 
of the opponents, the rivals of the ambi- 
tious views of the Visconti. John Gale- 
uzzo ohtnined from the emperor Wences- 
J:uis the investiture of Milan as a duchv 
k ( 1395), purchased Pisa (which his natural 
son Gabriel hiU'gainerl away to Florence, 
1405) from the tyrant Gerard of Appiano 
/who reserved only the principality of pj- 
oniimio), unrl subjugated Sienna (131*9), 
Perugia (1400) and Bologna (1402), so that 
Florence, fearfhlly menaced, alone stood 
against him in the cause of liberty. < hi 
Ins i (rath (1 402), the prospect hrighterted, 
and, during the minority of liis sons, a 
great portion of his states was lo^r. When 
Lndislnus of Naples, taking advantage of 
the schism, made himself master of all tin 
KreloMUstieul Slates, and threatened to 
conquer all Italy (14011), Florence again 
alone dared )o ie*u4 him. But this dan- 
ger was tiamiton ; the Vim’oiiu mioii rose 
up again in opposition. Duke Philip Ma- 
i iu reconquered all InsMptesof Lombard}, 
by means of the great Curnmgiioln ( 1 4 It J 
- — ‘20). Genoa, also, which was sometimes 
given up, in nominal freedom, -to stormy 
faetiobs (of the Fregnn, Adorni, Montaltu, 
Guarco), and at other times was subject to 
France (180(1), or to the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat (1411), submitted to him (1421). 
Florence subsequently entered into an al- 
liance against him with the Venetians 
( 1425) ; and by means of Carmagnolu, who 
had now come over to them, they conquered 
the whole country ns far as the Adda, and 
retained it in the peace of Ferrara (1428). 
in Perugia, the great eondottiere Braeeio 
da Montone, of the party of the Baglioni, 
succeeded in becoming master of tins city 
and of all Umbria, and, for a period, even 
of Rome ( 141G). In Sienna, the Pctnieei 
attained a permanent dominion (1480). 
— 4. llalanre of the Italian States. After 
Milan had been eideeblcd by the Vene- 
tians and Florentines, and while Alp^ouso 
of Arragon was constantly disturbed iii 
Naples (see Naples) by the Anjou party, 
no dangerous predominance of power 
’existed in Indy, though mutual jeulousy 
.eiill excited frequent wurs, in which two 


parties among the Italian mercenary sbl- 
dierfc, the Bracheschi (from Braccio da 
Montone) and tin* Sforzesrhi (so called 
from Sforza Attendolo), continued always 
hostile to each other, contraiy to the cus- 
tom of those mercenarf bands. After the 
extinction of the Visconti (1447), Francis 
Sforza succeeded in gaining possession 
of the Milanese state (1450). (See Milan.) 
The Venetians, who aimed at territorial ag- 
grandizement, having formed a connexion 
w it) a some princes against him, he found 
an ally in Florence, which, with a change 
of circumstances, wisely altered her policy. 
About this time, the family of the Medici 
attained to power in that city by their 
wealth and talent. (See Medici.) Milan 
(where the Sforza had established them- 
selves), Venice (which possessed half of 
Loin hardy J, Florence ( wisely, managed by 
Lorenzo Medici), the States of-the Church 
(for the most part restored to the holy see), 
and Naples (which was incapable of em- 
ploying its forces in direct attacks on 
other states), constituted, in the 15th cen- 
tury, the political balance of Italy, which, 
during the manifold feuds of these states, 
permitted no one to become dangerous to 
the independence, of the rest, till 1494, when 
Charles VIII of France entered Italy to 
conquer Naples, and Louis Moro Sforza 
pltived the part first of his ally, then of his 
enemy, while the pope, Alexander \ J, 
eagerly sought the friendship of the, 
French, to promote the exaltation, of his 
son. Ca'sar Borgia. — 5. Contest of foreign 
Powers for Provinces in Italy. Charles 
VIII was compelled to evacuate Naples 
and all Italy; his successor, Louis XII, 
was also expelled, by Ferdinand the Cath- 
olic, from Naples (conquered in 1504). He 
was more successful against Milan, which, 
supported by hereditary claims, be sub- 
jected to himself in 1500. Caesar Borgia’s 
attempts to acquire the sovereignty of Ita- 
ly were frustrated by tlie death of his 
father (1505); when the warlike pope, 
Julius II, completed the subjugation of 
tlie States of die Church, not, indeed, tor a 
soil or nephew, but in the name of the 
holy see. lie concluded with Maximilian 
J, Ferdinand the Catholic, and Louis XII, 
^ the league of Cain bray (1508) against the 
k ambitious policy' of the Venetians, who 
artfully succeeded in dissolving the league, 
which threatened them with destruction. 
The pope then tbnfird a league with the 
V ctietiaus t hemsclv < *s, Spain, and the Swiss, 
for the purpose of driving the Frfeucli 
from Italy. This holy league (1500) did 
not, however, then attain its object, al- 
though Julius was little affected by the 
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French and German council hold at Pisa 
to depose him. Max. Sforzn, who had re- 
acquired Milan (1512), relinquished* it 
without reserve to Francis* 1 (1515); hut 
the emperor Charles V assumed it as a 
reverted fief of the empire, and conferred it 
onFniueesco Sforzn * brother pf Ma\ii iiilinn 
(1520). This was the ctiifw of violent 
ware, in which the efforts of Fran As were 
"always unsuccessful, lfe was taken priso- 
ner at Pavia (1525), and, with his other 
claims, was compelled to renounce those 
on Milan, which remained to Sforzn, and, 
after his death (1510), was granted by 
Charles Y r to his son Philip. The Medi- 
*coan jiopes, Leo X (151*1) and Clement 
VJJ (1523), were bent, for the most part, 
on the aggrandizement of their lamily. 
Charles V, to whom nil Jtalt submitted 
after the battle of Pavia, frustrated, indeed, 
the attoilipNuf Clement V II to weaken his 
power, and conquered and pillaged Rome 
(1527); hut, being reconciled with the 
pope, lie raised ( 1530) the Medici to prince- 
ly authorit}. Florence, incensed at the 
foolish conduct of Pietro towards France, 
had hauibhed the Medici, in 1491, hut 
recalled them m 1512, and was now 
compelled to take a srpion among the 
principalities, under duke \lexauder 1 de* 
. Medici. Italian policy, of which Florence, 
had hitherto been the soul, from this pe- 
riod, is destitute of a common spirit, and 
the history of Italy is therefore destitute 
of a central point. 

Seventh Period. — Nuittifivns of the Italian 
Stales down to the French Revolution. Af- 
ter the extinction of the male branch of 
the marquises of JVlontlerrut, Charles V 
gave this country to the Gonzagn of Man- 
tua (1533). Maximilian II suliseqiiently 
(1573) raised Montfcmit to a duchy. The 
Florentines failed (1537) in a new 7 attempt 
to emancipate thoniselv<*s atler the mur- 
der of duke Alexander. Cosmo 1 suc- 
' crnled him in the government, by the 
inffuenre of Charles V. Parma and 
Piacenza, which Julius II had con- 
quered for the papal see, Paul III erected 
into a duchy (1545), which he gave to h»s 
natural son, Peter Alois Fainese, whose 
son Ottavio obtained the imperial investi- 
ture in 1553. Genoa (see GVnorr), subject 
to the French since 1 199, found a deliv- 
erer in Andrew Doria (1528). He found- 
ed the aristocracy, ainl the conspiracy of 
Fieseo (1547) laded ro subvert him. In 
1553, besides Milan, Charles V conferred 
Naples also on his son Philip If. llv the 
peace of (*hateau-(',imhresis(1559), Philip 
II and Ilenrv II, of France, renounced 
all their claims to Piedmont, which wqs 


restored to its rightful sovereign, duke 
' Emanuel Philibert of Savoy, tl>c brave 
Spanish general, The legitimate male 
' ' line of the house of Este became^ extinct 
in 1597, when the illegitimate Ciesaro of 
Este obtained Modena and Reggio from 
the empire, and Ferrara was confiscated 
as a reverted li#f by the lioly see. In the. 
second lialf of the 13th century, the pros- 
perity of Italy was increased l»y a long 
peace, ns much as the loss of its commerce 
allowed,' — Henry IV of France having, 
by the treaty of Lyons, ceded Suluzzo, the 
last French possession in Italy, to Savoy. 
The tranquillity* continued till th° conic*! 
for the succession of Mantua anti Montier- 
rat, 1 after tin* extinction of the Gonzaga 
lainily (13*27). Misfortunes in Germany 
compelled Ferdinand J1 to confer b<?th 
countries (1331), as a fief on (/buries of 
Nevers, the protig* of France, whose 
tiuiiily remained m |>osgcrisinn till the war 
of Spanish Su<ves.*ion. In ihe. peace of 
Chierasco (13-31), Richelieu’s 'diplomacy 
acquired aKo Pigncml and Casale — strong 
points of support, in case of new inva- 
sions of Italy, though he had to relinquish 
the latter ( 1337). 15y the extinction of tin 

house Della Rovera, the duchy of F rhino, 
with which Julius II had invested it. de- 
volved. in 1331, to tlie papal s, - . In the 
second half of tie* 17th century', tJie peace 
of fmlv wa* not interrupted, excepting hv 
the attempts of Louis XIV on Savoy ami 
Piedmont, and appeared to he secured for 
a long time, by the treaty 7 of neutrality at 
Turin (13!K>), when the war of Spanish 
succession broke out. Austria conquered 
Milan, Mantua and Montferrat (I703J, re- 
tained the two lire! (Mantua was forfeited 
by 7 ihe felony of the duke), and gave the 
latter to Savoy, hi ihe peace of Ftrecht 
(1714), Ausiria obtained, moreover, Sar- 
dinia and Naples'; Savoy obtained Sicily, 
which it exchanged with Austria lor Sar- 
dinia, from which it assumed the royal 
title. Mont Geiiievro - was made the 
lioundary between France and Italy The 
house of Farne.*e becoming extinct in 
1731, the Spanish Infant Charlie obtained 
Parma and Piacenza. In the war lor the 
Polish throne, of 17.‘13, Charles Eiiiiuanu- 
( el of Savoy, in alliance with France and 
Spain, conquered the Milane.se teVritory, 
anil received therefrom, in the pence of 
Vienna ( 1738), Novara a lift Tortona. 
diaries, Infant of Spam, became king of 
the Two Sicilies, and ceded Parma and 
Piacenza to Austriu. The Medici qf 
Florence, entitled, since 1575, grand-dukes 
of Tuscany, became exfmei in 1737. Fran- 
cis Stephan, duke of Lorraine, now re- 
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eeived Tuscany by the preliminaries rtf 
' Vienna, mid, becoming emperor in J745, 
made it the appanage of tlta younger lino 
of the; Austro- Lorraine house. In the 
■ War of Austrian succession, tin* Spaniards 
conquered Milan (J 745), but were expelled 
thence by Churles Emmanuel, to whom 
Maria Theresa ceded, in reward, some Mi- 
lanese districts, viz. all of Vigrtvuimsco 
and Bobbin, und part of Augment and 
Pavesc. Massa and (Carrara tell to Mo- 
dena, in 1743, by right of inheritance. 
The Spanish Infant, don Philip, con- 
quered Pnnna and Piacenza in his own 
' name, lost them, and obtained them again 
• as a hereditary duchy, by the peace of 
Aix-la-Clm|>eUe{1748). Thus, in the 18th 
century, the houses of Lorraine, Hourhon 
and Savoy |K>sscssed all Italy, with the 
exception of the ecclesiastical territories, 
Modena and the republics, which, like a 
buperannuated mail, beheld with apathy 
operations in which the) had no share. 
\ quiet of JO years tisheied in their doAvu- 
ihlL 

Eighth Period . — From the hh nrh Revo- 
lution to fht on sent Timt. In September, 
I7!*2, flic* French troops first penetrated 
into Savoy, and planted the tree of liberty. 
‘ Though expelled for some tune, in 17W, 
by the Picdmontc-c and Austrians, they 
heltl it at the end of the year. The na- 
tional convention hail already declared 
war against Naples, in February, 1 7! >3. 
in \pril, 1704, tin 4 French advanced into 
the Piedmontese and Genoese territories, 
hut were expelled from Italy in July, 
1795, h) the Austrians, Sardinians and 
Neapolitans. In 1799, Napoleon Bona- 
parte teceived the chief command of the 
French army in Italy. He forced the kmg 
- of Sardinia to conclude a treaty of peace, 
by which the latter was obliged to cede 
Nizzii (Nice) and Savoy to France , con- 
quered Austrian Lombardy, with the ex- 
ception of Mantua ; put the duke of Par- 
ma and the pope under contribution ; and 
struck such consternation into the king of 
Naples, thut he begged lor peace. After 
Mantua had also fallen, in 1797, Bonaparte 
formed of Milan, Mantua, the portion of 
Parma north of the Po, und Modena, the 
( 'isalpuie republic. (S ovCisalpinr Republic.) 
France likewise made war on the pone, 
and ihmexud Bologna, Ferrara and llo- 
inugim to the Cisalpine republic (1797), by 
the peace of Tolentino. The French 
’ then advanced towards Borne, overthrew 
the ecclesiastical government, and erected 
a Roman republic (1798). In Hen on, Bo- 
naparte occasioned a revolution, by which 
r H democratic republic was formed after 
9* 


the model of the French, under the name 
of the Ligurian republic. The French 
had, meanwhile, penetrated into Austria, 
through the Venetian territory. The Ve- 
netians now made cqflrunon cause with 
the brave Tyrolese, who gained advantages* 
'‘over the French in their Alps. Bonaparte, 
thercfbqp, occupied Venice without strik- 
ing a blow, and gave the republic n demo- 
cratic constitution ; but, by the peace of 
Caiijjio-Forrnio (J7th Oct., 1797), the Ve- 
netian territory; ns fur as the Adige, was 
relinquished to Austria, and the rest in- 
corporated with the Cisalpine republic. 
The king of Sardinia concluded a treaty 
of alliance and subsidy with France, Oc- 
tolier 25; hut, in 1798, the director)', gs- 
suiled in Rome from Naples, deemed ir 
expedient to cnrrlpel him to resign his ter- 
ritories on the main land. Notwithstand- 
ing its treaty of amity with France, 
Naples concluded an alliance, in 1798, 
with England' and Russia. The French, 
therefore, occupied Naples, and erected 
there the Parthenojiean^ republic. The 
grand-duke of Tuscany had likewise 
formed an Alliance with , Naples and Eng- 
land, and hi> country W'as, in return, com- 
pelled by the French to receive, like Pied- 
mont, a military administration. After the 
congress of Rastailt (q. v.) was broken 
oft*, Austria and the German empire, un- 
der BiLssian support, renewed the war 
against the French, who again left Naples 
iMid Rome to the Englislq Russians and 
Turks. The king and the pope returned 
to their capitals in Lombardy : the French 
werft defeated by the Austrians, under 
Kray and Melus, anil by the Russians, un- 
der Suwarroff, and lost all their fprtrcsses, 
except Genoa, where Masson a sustained a 
vigorous siege, while his countryniHn hail 
to evacuate all Italy. But, in the mean- 
while, Bonaparte was made tirst consul 
after liis return from Egy pt. (See Egypt ^ 
Campaign of the French in.) He matched 
with a new army to Italy, defeated tlie 
Austrians at the memorable Iwittle of Ma- 
rengo ( I80t)), and compelled them to a 
capitulation, by which all the Italian for- 
tresses were again evacuated. By the 
peace of Limeville (q. x.). Feb. 9, 1801, 
the possession of Venice was confirmed 
to Austria, V hich was to indemnify the 
duke of Modena, by the cession of Bris- 
gau. The duke of jParma received Tus- 
cany, and afterwards, from Bonaparte, the 
title of king of Etruria. Pnnna was 
muted with France. The Cisalpine and 
Ligurian republics were guarantied by 
Austria and France, and with the Ligurian 
territories were united the inqwrinl fiefs 
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included within their limits. The king tion, by liis.jwvseucc. Austria now ac- 
of Naples, who hail occupied the States of ceded to the alliance of Russia and Eng- 
the Church, w*aa obliged to conclude peace ’ land against Franco* Naples, also, again suf- 
at Florence (28th of March). By Russian fered the English and .Russians to land. Jlutt 
mediation, he esciqVtd with (he cession of the success of the Austrian arms w as frtw- 
Piomhino, the Stato dtgli Prcsidj , anil trateihhy the defeats at l Jim and Ausier- 
liis half of tho Island of Elba, together lit z, after which the peace of J'reshurg 
with tho promise of flosiugf lib* harbors (December 2(>th, 1805) completed the 
against the English. The other half of French supremacy ni Indy. Austrian 
Elba Tuscany had already relinquished Venice, with Istria and Dalmatia, was 
to France, fiut the whole "island \\ns 41 b- united to the kingdom of hub ; 'and this, 
Stii lately defended by the English and with all the FrcncJj institutions, Italy 
.Corsicnns, with the armed iulmlrfraiits, recognis'd. The kingdom had now an c\- 
and not evacuated till autumn. The Stato tent of do, 450 square miles, with 5,057,000 
degli Presidj France coded to Etruria, inhabitants. Naples was oxueuated by its 
•September 1!>. Strong detachments of auxiliaries, and occupied by the French, 
French troojis remained both in Naples notwithstanding tho attempts of the queen' 
and Tuscany, and their support cost im- to excite a universal him 1 erect icri. Marclt 
‘ mense siuns. To the republics of (Jen oh Ml, Napoleon gave the crown of Naples to 
and Lucca the first consul gave new con- his brother Joseph. In vain did the prince 
sntutions in 1801. But iu January, 1802, ot’ llc^o-Philippsilinl defend the fortress ^ 
the Cisalpine republic was transformed Cana. In \ain did tui insuiTeetion break 
into the Italian republic, in imitation of out 11 1 Calabria, encouraged by the Eng- 
tlie new French constitution, and Bona- lHi, who, under general Stuart, defeated 
parte became president. He appointed the French at Mcida, July 4. and con- 
the citizen Mei/i cUEnlc \ice-presiilcui. queml se\eral fortified places on tho 
Genoa also received a new constitution, coast ; but, after Gaeta had fallen (July 

* and Girolamo Duva/zn for doge. ‘Pied- 18), and M asset in penetrated as far as (V 
inont, liowcicr, win milted with France. luhria, they reembarked. As the English, 

'* After Bonaparte had become « inpemr, in however, wen* musters of the sea, Sicily 
1804, he attached (March 17, iNfq the was secured to king Ferdinand, in 18(H, 
royal croivn of 1 tab to the new imperial the widow of the king of Etruria, who 
crown ; he promised, however, icin* to conducted the regency in behalf of her 
unite the new monarchy wrh Finnic, and minor sou, was depnml of her kingdom, 
c even to give it a king of in own. The which was imbed with France. Napo- 
new constitution was similar «o that of the Icon, moreo\er, np|»ointed his hrotlier-m 
French empire. Napoleon founded the law, the orince Borghese, gowriinr-gene- 
. order of the iron ('Town, and, having ral of die departments beyond the Alps 
placed the crown 011 lus own head, at Mi- who took up he* residence at Turin. As 

lau. May 2l», and Genoa liming been Napoleon had, mean while, gi\en his 

united with France, May 25, he appointed brother Joseph the crown of Spain (who 
his step-son, Eugene Beaiiharnais viceroy reluctantly led Naples, where lie was 
of Italy, who labored with great zeal for much esteemed, as lie bad, within this ’ 

the improvement of all brandies of the short time, laid the foundation of the , 

government, of industry and the arts, most essential improvements), lie filled 
Circumstances, however, rendered this the throne of Naples wijh his brother-in- 
new government oppressive, as the public law’ Joachim Murat, until that period 
exjienses, Muring peace, amounted to grand-duke of Berg, who entered Naples , 

I (K> 7 000,000 francs, whnji were all to he Sept, 0 , 1808. In 1800, tile emperor 
contributed by less than 4.000,000 people. gave Tuscany to his sister Eliza, of Pjom- 
No European power recognised, express- bino, with the title of grand-duchess. J 11 
ly, the Italian kingdom of Napoleon. the same year, Austria made new exer- 
The omjicnir continued to strengthen his tions to break the excessive power of 
pow< r against the. active enemies^of, the France; but Na}mleon again drove her 
new iiT.ler of things, and gave to his sister troops from the fidd, and appeared once 

* Eliza the principality^* Piomhino, and to more victorious in Vienna, where he pro- 
her husband, Pusqunle Baceioechi, the claimed (May 17) the end of the seculai 
republic of Lucca, jus a principality, both authority of the popes (a measure of 
os French fiefs. Parma, Piacenza and which his downfall lias delayed the exe- 

ffiuastalla w ere incorporated w ith the mi ion), and the union of the Slates of tho 
jpVench empire, July 21st. The pope was Church witli France. Rome became tin* 

U> ^auction the mijierial corona- second city of the empire, and a pension 
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nf 2,000*000 of francs was assigned to* 
tint |K>pe. After tty* p<*ac<* rff Vienna, by 
which- Napoleon acquired the Ulyrioij , 
provinces, Intria mid Dalmatia were sepa- 
rated from tlie kingdom of Jraly*nnd at-' 
taeiied to tliem. On the other hand, Ba- 
varia ceded to Italy the circle of the 
\dige, a part of Eisaeh, and the jitrisdie- 
tion of Clausen. The power of the 
French emperor was now, to all appear- 
. a'nce, firmly established in Italy ns in all 
Europe. While tlie Italian |>eople were 
•Hipporting French armies, sacrificing tlieir^ 
own troops in the ambitions wars of Na-^ 
poluon m remote regions, and were oblig- 
ed to pay heavy taxes in the midst of the 
total ruin of their commerce, all the pe- 
riodicals were full of praises of the insri- 
, 4 furious lor the* encouragement of science, 
arts and industry in Italy . After the fatal 
retreat from Russia, Murat, whom Napo- 
leon had personally ofiended, deserted the 
eiuise of France, ami join? d Vnstnu, Jail. 
II, 1811, whose* army pisietralcd info Ita- 

• ' ly, under Bcllcgimle. The \ic<*nn, Eu- 

gene, continued true to iVqmleoti and his 
own character, and offered to the enemies 
of Ins dynasty the boldest resistance, 
which was lruM rated by tlie fall of Na- 
« poleon hi France. After the truce of 
April 2J, 181 J, the Fivnrh tionps evacu- 
ated all Italy, and mist of the pro\ mees 
were restored to their legitimate so\e- 
( ivjgns. The wde of Napoleon, however, 

> tlie empress Maria Louisa, obtained the 
duehies of Parma, Pincen/n. and Gfins- 
talla, witli reversion to her son ; and Na- 
poleon himself became sovereign of 
Elba, of w hich he took po-ses-sitm May 
4. But, before the congress of Vienna 
bad organized i he political relations of 
Europe, la’ effected his return to France, 
March I, 1815. \t the stum* time, the 
king of Naples, Murat # (sce Murat), aban- 
doned bis former ambiguous attitude, and 
- took up arms, as be pretended, for the in- 
dependence of Italy. Bur bis appeal to 
/the Italians, March BO, was answered by 
u declaration of war by Austria, April 12. 
Driven from Bologna by tin* Austrian 
force**, April 15, and totally defeated by 
Biunriii Toleiitino, May 2 and B, be lost 
’ the kingdom of Naples, into which the 
. . Austrian general Nugent bad penetrated 

• from RomV, and Biaiichi from Aqnila, 
seven weeks after the opening of thes 
campaign, lie embarked from Naples*, 
.with a view of (‘.scaping to France, May' 

*, 10. Ferdinand IV returned from Paler- 
mo, and Murat’s family found an asylum 
in Austria. M unit himself made a descent 
. , in Calabria, from Corsica, in order to re- 
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cover his lost kingdom. Ha was. taken 
prisoner at Pizza, brought before a court- 
martial, and shoti, Oct. ft, 181$.* > Mean- 
while, the congress of Vienna, by the act 
of June !>, 1815,. had Mrnngnd the affaire 
of Italy : — 1. The king of Sardinia was 
reinstated in his territories, according to ; 
the hotftidarifr; of 171*2, with some altera- 
tions oil tlie side of Geneva ; for the por- 
tion of Savoy, left in possession of Franco 
by the peace of Paris, of May BO, 1814,,. 
was restored by the treaty of Paris, of 
Nov. 20, D<15. To his states was united 
Genoa, m a duchy, according to the 
boundaries of that republic m ]7ft2,“ and* 
contrary to the promises made to Genoa.— 
2. The cmjieror of Austria united with 
his hereditary states the new Lomhardo- 
Veneiian kingdom, consisting of the Ve- 
netian provinces formerly belonging to 
Austria, the Valtclinc, Borinio and Clua- 
venna, separated from the Orisons, be- 
side* Mantua and Milan. Istriiu how- 
ever, was imitrtl with the Gennanic-Aus- 
trian kingdom of Illyria; Dalmatia, with • 

* II the downfall of Napoleon is regretted in 
am (jiiitiici ot tlie world. it is in I tab Tie* 

* muuiv . whw li, to the misfortune of Germany — 
that of hemg split into pettv division*, and con- 
vulsed bv toil dissensions, fin centuries — addstfe* 
tiinhcr mishntuno ul obeying foreign pmiccs. ha J 
heroine destitute ot every element ot n.itionnl 
lite In cnimncice lettoied bv tin uuniei- 
oiis political <1ivisious , in ’•dministrution jvoison- 
ed and vitiated to a decree of vvlnrli none can 
have an idea, except .m eye-witness’-, the culti- J 
\ a tors of the ground* lmpuvcushod l»v the heavy 
rents vviucli they hail to pay to the ncll land-oun- 
eiw ; si lence enslaved by the sway ot the elergv ; 
the noblemen. distrusted by tlie ’foreign govern- 
ments, where thev existed, and not admitted to 
offices of great importance. had h>st energy and 
activity *, ui tact, hardly any dung could be vud 
to flourish. with the exception ot* music. an<|. to h 
certain degree, qther tine aits* Uiufei Ndpoieon, 
every thing was changed Italian 'armies were 
neaied, which gave birth to a sense ot nulitaiy 
honor among the people j the organization ot tln\ 
judicial tribunals was improved. and justice much 
better administered > industry was awakened 
and encouraged ; schools teiened new atten- 
tion, and the sciences weie eoncontnded n large 
and effective learned societies , in slioit. a new 
lite w\is awakened, and no llaluui or German, 
,w ho wishes well to his country’, can lead without 
deep interest the passage in bas (’uses’ Memo- 
rial, in which Napoleon’s \’ievvs on these Vivo 
countries arg given IBs piophecy, that Italy 
will one day be united*. 'we hope will be fulfilled. * 
Union has Been tin* ardent wish of i effecting Ital- 
ians for centuries, andflthc want of it is the groat 
cnii.sc of the sufleiiiig ot this lieautitul but ui&toi- 
luunte country. A very interesting work. respeet- 
m« the improvement of civil spirit 411 Italy, dm mg 
the nine of NnjNoIeon. »s Lettfet swi fjtviii'. by 
bullm de rhateaiiyieiix This work also eoii- 
Inms much mtorinalion respecting the agriculture 
of Italy, and many other subjects, of which the 
descriptions of this country hardly ovuc sjtcnk. 
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Rogusa and Outtaro, constituting a distinct 
Austrian kingdom. — & The valley of the 
Po to adopted as*. he boundary between 
the States of the Church and Parma ; oth- 
erwise, the houndAtyes of Jan. 1, 17JJ2, 
were retained. The Austrian house of 
*Este again received Modena, Reggio, Mi- 
nuidola, Mossa and Carrara.— 4. TJ>e (Mil- 
press Maria Louisa received the state of 
Parma, its a sovereign duchess, but, by 
the treaty of Paris, of June 10, 1817, oply 

* for life, it lieing agreed that the duchess of 
Lucca and her descendants should inherit 
it. Lucca, in that ease, tails to tlty* Tuscan 

«dynosty, wliich, in return, resigns its dis- 
tricts in Roliemiu to the duke of Reirh- 
stadt. — 5. Tlw? archduke Ferdinand of 
Austria became again grand-duke of 
Tuscany, to which were joined the Stato 
dtgli Prtsidj, the former Neapolitan part 
of the island of Elba,, the principality of 
Piombtno, and some small included dis- 
trict's, formerly fiefs of the German em- 
pire. The prince Ruouaanpugui Lu- 
dovisi retained all his rights of property 
in Elba and Piombino. — t». The intania, 
Maria Louisa, received Lucea, of which 
she took possession a*- fi soyereign ditch), 
1817, with an annuity of 500,000 francs, 
till tlft' reversion of Parma. — 7. The terri- 
tories of the ehtirch were all restored, 
with the exception of the strip of land on 
the left bank of the Po : and Austria re- 
tained the right of maintaining garrisons in 
Efkyrura and Comtnarehio. — 8. Ferdinand 
JV was again recognised 'i< king of tin 1 
Two Sicilies. Engliu id retained Malta, and 
was declared tie* protective of the Fnited 
Ionian Islands. (.See Ionian Islands.) The 
knights of Malta, who had recovered their 
possessions in the States of the Church 
and in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
(in Spain, 1815), for a time made Catanca, 
and, after 1820, Ferrara, their residence. 
The republic of Sail Marino, and the 
prince of Monaco, whose mountain for- 
tresstlie Sardinians, and, before them, the 
French, occupied, alone remained un- 
harmed amid the 15 jmlitieal rcyoltifiniiK 
which Italy had undergone in the course 
of 25 ) ears. The Austrian predominance • 
wa“ thus more firmly established tliau 
.ever in Italy. In its seas and on its coasts, 
’.the British trident rule*. Meanwhile, the 
desire of union and indhpendence was not 
extinguished among #ie people of Italy. 

* Traces of a struggle for a united and lib- 
eral go\ eminent were almost every yvhero 
visible ; and several of the governments, 
Naples, Rome and Turin, in particular, in. 
£&in endeavored to protect themselves 
Ssunst secret i*»litic;il societies (Unitari- 


ans, Carbonari) and freemasonry by inquis- 
itor)’ tribunals. Jesuits and secret police. 
The fate of this delightful country tins 
employed, during the Inst seven years, the, . 
cabinets* of the tirst powers of Europe, 
according to the ‘system of modern policy 
founded by the hoi) alliance, and more 
precisely defined by the congress of Aiv- 
la-CliapclIe (1818). While tlte spirit of 
Carhonarism (see Carbonari)^\v\xM by the 
8panie.li revolution of January 1, 1820, 
and having for its object the union of Ita- 
ly under one government, and its inde- 
pendence of foreign powers, particularly 
of Austria, threatened to subvert the po- 
litical institutions of the peninsula in gen- * 
end, and of the single states in particular, 
and in some places, especially in Naples, 
Sicily and Piedmont, actually shook them, 
by rousing tin* troops to rcynlt, and by ex- 
citing popular commotions — the cabinets 
labored with eqhal /cal to maintain Me 
principle of stability by the suppression 
of every revolution*, atul h) opposing to, 
the popular spirit the | tower of the police. * 
Thus was a question, fraught with the most 
momentous consequences for all Enron", 
practicality decided in Italy. \i/. whether 
one state i> ciftitlcd to interfere in the in- 
ternaj affairs of another, and oycrtlirow, 
by force of arms, any new constirmiou 
which militates against tin* altsolufe mo- 
narchical principle. This principle, which 
was proclaimed unconditional!) l>\ tin* , 
leading states of the eoiitment, and by 
Great Britain under the supposition of 
particulei c ire nuisances threatening im- 
minent danger to the neighboring state 
(see lord ( nsflereagli’s declaration nf th * 
llkli January, 1821), resulted in Austria 
(as tin* nearest interested power, which 
Imd prevented the introduction of the rep- * 
resentathe system into I till) m 1815) re- 
storing by force of arms tin* ancient pre- 
rogatives of tin* royal authority in Naples, 
Sicily and Piedmont, after obtaining the 
assent of the other four lending powers, 
which laid been closely allied since 1818, 
and also of the Italian sovereigns, who 
participated, at the congress of Luyharh. 
in the discussions respecting the affairs of, 
Italy. Thus this power not only secured 
its own Italian proyinocs from ttie opera- 
tion of liberal principles, but established 
its position as the guardian of the princi- . 
pie of stability and nlisolute monarchy in 
Italy. All this was effected by n yvar of 
four days yvith tlie revolutionary army of ■. 
the Carbonari of Naples (7th- 1 0th March, 
1821), and by u war of three days with 
the federal party of Piedmont (7th-!Mh of' 
April, 1821); so that Russia had no ocea- 
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sion to permit its army of 100,000 men, 
already put in motioh, to advance against 
the Italian nations. (For tlio history of* 
those military revolutions, see Naples, and 
. Piedmont . Resporting tin* congress of 
monarc.hs and ministers held at Troppe.u, 
from Ortolier to Decemlier, 1820 ; atLay- 
baoli, from January to the 13th May, 1821 ; 
'und the congress, as splendid us it was nu- 
inerous, held at Veirma, from October to 
the 14tli December, 1822, where the ques- 
. tiou of armed interferenee in the internal 
affairs of states, in reference to» Italy and 
Spain, was discussed, and decided 
against the claims of the popular party, 
though, in Verona, without the acquies- 
cence of England, see Congress, Interven- 
tion, and Noil/ Alliance.) In the congress 
of Verona the Porte had no share, because 
it did not recognise tin* right of interfer- 
ing in its infernal affairs (with reference to 
the Greeks). E\en the deputies of the 
provisionary government of Greece (see 
Greece, Revolution of) were not admitted at 
Verona; the pope, however, opened an 
asylum to the Greeks in general ih Anco- 
na, anti Miffered die letter of count Metaxa 
to be published, in which he .solicited the 
mediation of the holy father in behalf of 
the affairs of Greece at the congress of 
Verona. The affairs of Italy were dis- 
cussed in the last sessions of the congress. 
The plenipotentiaries of the Italian states 
were as follows, and voted in the fol- 
lowing order: — Rome, the cardinal Spina, 
and Lenrdi, the nuncio at the court of Vi- 
enna (who died IH#!); Naples, the prince 
Alvaro Ruffb, minister of foreign affairs, 
and the marquis Ruffb, private secretary 
of king Ferdinand ; Sardinia, the count 
Della Torre, miriMer of foreign affairs, and 
the count Pnilorme, Sardinian minister to 
the court of Vienna; Tuscany, .the minis- 
ter, prince Vyri-Oorsini ; Parma, the count 
Magarly, minister of state; Lucca, tin 1 
minister Mansi, and count Guicciardini. 
The petitions of the Maltese order for their 
restoration as a sovereign pow er were sub- 
mitted by the commander, Antonio Busco; 
nothing, however, was decided on the sub- 
ject, and the loan which the order sulwe- 
querltly attempted to negotiate in London, 
In 1 823, had as little, success as the negotia- 
tion with the Greek senate for the cession 
of an island* Tht 1 political maxim# which 
-the monarclis followed at these congresses*, 
with respect to Italy, wen? laid before the 
world, in flic ('uvular Note of Verona of 
December 14, 1822. After I lie dissolu- 
tion of the congress of Verona, the king 
of Naples followed the emperor of Aus- 
# tria to Vienna, where he remained till Ju- 


ly, 1823, and then returned to Ui& States, — 

. his various oaths taken to support a con- 
stitutional form of j^wemment having 
been all violated, Therfforts of ttys most 
intelligent Italians, froi f the time of Mac,- 
cbiavelli and Caesar Imrgia, son of pope 1 
Alexander VI, (see Alexander VI\ to re- 
store l^i e political unity of their native , 
country', have given rise to* the numerous 
secret political societies in Italy, which in 
Bologna wore called the Giietfi; intheRo- 
nmiT and Neapolitan states, the Patriotii 
Europei, and Carbonari; in Upper Italy, 
the Spilla nera ; in Piedmont and Lom- 
luirdy, tlic Filadelji and Federal i. In Ml- . 
lari, the Adelfia, or the Societh de’ sublimi 
maestri perfetti, labored to produce a gen- 
eral outbreak of insurrections in Italy, in 
order to surround the Austrian army on 
its advance against Naples.* Even the ad- 
\ ocates of tin* illiberal system, or the the- 
ocratic faction, as it was termed, which 
likewise pursued its objects in secret socie- 
ties, took advantage of the national desire 
of greater unity in Italy. It was therefore* 
natural that die idea of connecting the 
Italian Mate-! in a political system similar 
to the Germanic confederation should 
have been agitated by the statesmen of tint 
congress ; hut it seems to have been entire- 
ly gi\en up, and Italy was left in the hands 
of Austria. On the other hand, measure* 
were adopted, by all the Italian ^tat< to 
extirpate the liberal spirit which, propaga- 
ting itself under a perpetual .variety iof j 
new' forms (for example, in the sect of the 
Ordoni di Napoli, of the Descamisados, of 
the Barabisli, in Naples and the re*t of 
Italy), had not ceased in the year 1 825, in 
the June of which year a conspiracy w as 
detected at Rome, to pursue its ancient ob- 
ject of uniting alHhe Italian states into one 
confederacy as a republic or constitutional 
monarchy, and freoingthem from foreign in- ' 
ftucncc. This display of revolutionary Spirit 
is nothing new in the history of Italy. The 
middle ages, that golden jieriod of absolute 
power, exhibit there an almost uninterrupt- 
ed series of such political conspiracies, re- 
publican schemes and destructive convul- 
sions, liecause Italy has never yet I»een 
permitted to lie politically a nation, and ta 
adopt a form required by its wants and its 
rights. OnT* leading measure was, to occu- 
py for some venrs the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies and FiedmAnt (in which the old 
troops wen 1 disbanded), at ffic tixpense of 
these Mates, with Austrian armies, which 
laid restored the founer state of things. 
This wgs done conformably with the trea- 
ties between Austria and king Ferdinand, 
of October 18, 1821, au<J the king of 
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Sardinia, Charles Felix, nt Novara, July 
4 94, 1831. Rut, m compliance with the 
decrees of Verona iOecomber 14, 1823), 
tHe Austrian troops, 12,000 in number, 
were gradually removed from Piedmont 
in 18&I, and the fortress of Alexandria was 
surrendered, September 30, 1823, to Sar- 
• diuian troops. In tlu? sam,e year, alter a 
new Neapolitan army had been or<$nized 
in Naples, the Austrian garrisoy, of 42,000 
men, was diminished about 17,000, and, in 
Sicily, only the citadel of Palermo continu- 
ed to lie occupied by Austrian troops. The 
. last detachment left the kingdom in 1827. 
o The influence of Austria on the internal 
administration was likewise every where 
felt. The police of each state adopted 
the strictest measures for maintaining in- 
ternal tranquillity. Secret societies were 
strictly prohibited (for example, m the 
Austrian Italian states, 1*3 a proclamation 
of August 20, 1820) ; tribunals wore 
erected, and, in Naples, supported by 
movable columns, to punish the authors 
of revolutions ; executions, proscription 
and banishment ensued. Some condemn- 
ed Neapolitans and Lombards were enr- 
, ried to the Austrian fortresses of Spicllierg 
and Munkatsch The Neapolitan govern- 
ment proceeded with the utmost rigor 
against political criminals, ns did nl*o ihe 
Sardinian and Modenese. Both Naples 
ami Sardinia, nevertheless, issued decree* 
of amnesty, from which only the authors 
ft and leaders of the insurrection were ex- 
cluded. Notwithstanding •this severity, 
political o tie, iices were so numerous, that, 
in Naples, in January, 1824, a more sum- 
mary form of judicial proceedings as» pre- 
mribtxl to the criminal courts. This was 
the fourth time, since 1821, that the gov- 
ernment had been compelled, on account 
of the crowded state of the prison**, to 
have recourse to extraordinary expedi- 
ents. The Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, 
Lucea, Parma, .Tuscany and the church 
displayed thp same anxiety 111 relation to 
secret associations. In Venice, the court 
of justice condemned 32, and in Milan 16 
persons to death ; but the emperor, in 
1823, and January, 1824, transmuted ihe 
sentence into that of perpetual or tempo- 
rary imprisonment. In September, J821, 
the pope excommunicated the aect of the 
Caibormri am! all similar associations, as 
ijranches of the ]ong|prohihited freeiru- 
Wiis ; but in the Roman state, Tuscany, 
Parma and Lucca, no punislinieiits won* 
inflicted for participation in former fxditi- 
cal societies. In general, the papal gov- 
ernment, under the direction of the cardi- 
nal Gonsalvi, was .distinguished from the 


others for conciliatory pleasures, and for 
moderation in establishing infernal tran- 
quillity, The influence of the apostolic 
see on the states convulsed by revolutions 
was thus, in some degree, increased. The 
press, universities and schools were, in 
particular, closely watched. In the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies, and in Piedmont, 
strict measures were taken for the pvrifi - 
cation and discipline of the literary institu- 
tions; the Jesuits were restored, and ren- 
dered influential in the education of youth, 
by having committed *to them, at 'Rome 
him! other places, the schools, colleges and 
oratories, which they had before conduct- 
ed. On the other hand, numerous banditti 
disunited the public security, especially in 
Naples and the States of ‘the Church, 
One of them got in their ijower (January, 
1822) an Austrian colonel, for whose lib- 
eration they* had the audacity* to demand* 
40,000 Roman dollars ; hut they released 
hun 011 seeing tliemsehes surrounded by 
Austrian troop*. In January, 1821, ac- 
cording to the J tit trio di Roma , a numer- 
ous Iwind of roving youths was discovered 
111 Italy, who had run away from then 
parents, organized themsehc* into com- 
paines, and sul misled by fraud* and robbe- 
ry. Among the single events, important 
lor the luston of Italy in late times, we 
nni<t mention the death of pope Puis 
VI 1, in consequence of fracturing his leg, 
August 20, 1823. After a short eonelaw 
(from 3d to 27th September), lie was suc- 
ceeded hv cardinal Aniuhal della Genga, 
bom m 1760, at the family ca*lle of the 
same, 11 .one, near Spoleto, a prelate distin- 
guished for Ins diplomatic sen ices; bo 
assumed the name of Leo XII, Sept. 27, 
1823.* Jn the y ear 1825, Leo caused a ju- 
bilee to Ik* celebrated in tin* States of tin* 
Clmrch. (See Jubilee.) The friend and 
secretary of Pius VI], the states! tiau car- 
dinal Gonsalvi, who effected great changes 
in the system of internal administration, 
died at Koine, Jan. 24, 1824. lie had be- 
stowed the presents received from the E 11 - 
rojiean sovereigns (upw r urds of 100,000 
scudi in value), on the coltage de propa- 
ganda fide , of which lie was the last pre- 
fect; urid a great sum of money for re- 
building St. Paul's churoh, burned in 
Rome, m 1823. r A bomewhat milder 
spirit prevailed in the Two Sicilies, 
after tin: accession of Fruncib 1 (Jan. 4, 

* Leo XII died Feb. 10. 1820, and raidui.il 
r.istiidicnn* wa^ circled jmpe. March 31. ]]<• 

look the name of Pius VIII, and died 111 l>or«?in- 
ber. 1830 Karlv 111 1831, cardinal (\ipf>cllari 
v as elected pope, and assumed the name of 
tiregory XVI. 
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1825). — Italy depends almost solely on its 
agriculture for subsistewje; the • sources. 

1 from which it formerly drew its support, 
the arts, manufactures and commerce, bd- 
' ing almost dried 'up. Commerce with 
foreign countries, which, in - Naples esjje- 
cialiy, is altogether stagnant, is, for (he most 
part, in the Jmnds of foreigners, and, in a 
grout measure, dependent on the British ; 
t hence, the universal want of sjiecie, the 
financial embarrassments of the* govern- 
ments, and the loans negotiated with 
Kothschild. Italy no longer lives, its for- 
merly, tin her cities, but on her soil. And 
even this source of prosperity maintains 
hut a feeble existence, while taxes and 
tariffs impede the exportation of the sta- 
’ pie productions to foieijrn countries, or 
bauds of banditti and the want of good 
roads olistmet internal intercourse, a* in 
riieilj and Calabria. The iiatmal advan- 
tages of llnJ) entitle her to the highest 
runk # ui agneulture, commerce and the 
arN ; hut all branches of industry groan 
under political oppression. The govern- 
meut and people look jm each other with 
jealous) and hate, and the eeeleMastie.il 
otahlishment poisons the springs of na- 
tional activity . \ political excitement is 

, continually kej»t up l»\ means of secret 
societies, which are found also in Spain 
and Swit/ciland, under different appella- 
: n ms — (. 'onsisforiah jr, ( run sigmtti, ( ' run - 
fri, Socicth dilla Santa b'nlt, Sorittu (ft l 
•Audio , and of the Bruti. 7’he noted 
count Le Maistre was, for a long timtf, m 
IVdmont, the head of them 1 malcontents, 
who sought to accomplish desperate, am- 
bitious plans, wdule apparently zealous in 
die cause of religion or morality. Even 
the Caldera n, in Naples, whose heail was 
the ex-minister of the police of Naples, 
prince Cauosa, have become one with the 
Sanfedists, who were connected w ith the 
/go uvimemvnl orculte (as it was denomi- 

• nated) of Trance. These ultras hate even 
Austria, because it seems to act with too 
great moderation. The grand-duke of 
Tuscany is a man of lenient principles, 
and, in that country, not a single Tuscan 
has Isu'ii bi ought to account tor political 
transgressions. lake* the rest of Europe, 
Italy is on the eve of momentous c\ cuts ; 
but' the convulsions in that country will 
be more violent than in mauy others, in 
consequence of its having to struggle at 
once for unity nud independence, against 
a deeply rooted and obnoxious ecclesias- 
tical establishment, the ignorance of a 
vast number of the* people, and powerful 
enemies. — Tor the general history of lfa- 

• iy, previous to the last jjeriocf, set* Mura- 
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tori’s invaluable vtfoflts : Antitdi (TJtalia 
(12 vols.4to.); Rerurmltalicarum Scriptures, ' - 
(28 Vis. 161.); and SismWli’s Histoire desRe- 
publiques Itali&ines (3<]»dit., 16 vols. 1825). * 
A continuation of Ggiicfiantim’s Storia 
(Thalia, until 1789, by C. Botta, has lately 
been announced. Percival’s llistyry of 
Italy, (2 vols.), contains a shorter view' of. 
ihe nioderA history of that country. Tor 
further information on tlic modem histo- 
ry and the statistics of Italy, «<*} Carlo 
Beta’s Storia , (Tit alia dal 1789 al 1814* 
(Baris, 1824, 4 vols. 4to., and in French 
5 vols.) ; the Atmali d y Italia dal J750 
(continuation of Muratori), cumpilati dal 
Abbate A. Coppi (2 ,vols., Rome, 1825) ;* 
Bossi’s Storia (T Italia antica e moderna ; 
the Memoires sur la Coilr du Priori Eu~* 
gen r, it sur le Royaume (Tltidie, pendant la 
Domination de \apoleon, &c. (Paris, Jr*24) ; 
also, Leo’s (ksehichte dcr # Itnlienisehtri 
Staaten (4th vol., Hamburg, 4830), anil 
the historical works which am mentioned » 
livtlie subsequent article on Malian Liter- 
atim ; also, the above-mentioned work of 
Lulhn de, Ciiateauvieux [Letters on Italy j. 
This anther investigates the causes of the. 
decline of Italy, und describes regions 
which are not visited by most travellers. 
Ills comparison of the Italian system of 
agriculture with the English is interest- 
ing.* 

Italian fjangmtge. The liouuduries of 
the Italian language cannot given with 
precision. In the north, towards Svvit- M 
/crlaml, Tyrol and* the other neighboring 
countries, the valleys jn which German, 
Italian, and dialects of the, ancient Roman 
language, an* spoken, alternate with each 
other. Even the sea is not a definite lim- . 
it. On account of the early extension of 
the Italians ov er the* islands of the Medi- 
terranean, including those of Greece and 
the coasts of the Grecian main land, it is 
not easy to determine where the last ltal- ? 
ian sotuid is heard. It is# spoken, more - 
or less corrupted, in all the ports of die 
Mediterranean, Christian and Turkish. 
Of late, however, the Italian language 
has lost ground on many islands, as, for in- 

*■ The latest accounts from Eumpc, at the tuna 
we aie wilting (April li*. 11M1). state that the 
Austrians had been victorious o»atnst the Italian 
insurgents, alter a longb.itjle , that the piovisory 

S ovei iiiticnt had retired fiqni Bologna to the 
l.uk of Ancona ? am# that the president of Uie 
new French cabinet had declared, that for Franco 
to pi »■ vent other powers from interference in tho 
o flairs of ltalv. would be interfering herself, 
and ng.uust her principle ; m» that, if the elements 
of commotion in Emmie do not produce a general 
war. the Italians will In* crushed, and more se- 
verely enthralled than ever. 
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islands. (q: v.) t Thid 
origin of thin beau|itfU and most harmo- 
nious tongue, is a|so lost Lu obscurity. 
The, gondii opmiftj, that the itulian urigin- 
ated from a mixture of the classical Latin 
with the lauguage^of -the barbarians wlio 
overran Italy, is erroneous. The Roman 
literary language, wlijcli the scholar learns 
from Horace and Cicero, inis <ft»t the 
dialect of the common people. That the 
former could not have lieon corrupted hy 
the mixture of the barlwtrous languages, 
is proved by the fact, that Latin was writ- 
ten in the beginning of tin 1 middle ages, 
long before tin* revival of learning, with a 
D surprising purity, considering the circum- 
. stances. After the lnngimgc of common 
life had been entirely changed by the in- 
vasion of the northern tribes, in its whole 
spirit rather than by the mere admixture 
of foreign words (a consequence of the 
change, of the spirit of the people), then a 
new’ language* of literatim* was formed, 
though the classical Roman still continued 
to ho used. The new language was op- 
posed to the variety of dialects which had ♦ 
grown out of common life : the formation 
of it, however, was slow, bemuse the 
•learned and the poeis, from whom it was 
necessarily to receive its stamp and devel- 
opment, despised it ns an intruder oil the 
Latin, which was venerable as well by its 
atre, and the treasures handed down in it, 
a< on account of the recollections of former 
greatness, with which Hie suffering Ital- 
ians wen 1 fond of flattering themselves. 
Kven down to the present day, that idiom, 
the melody of which carries us away in 
the most unimjMirtant author, is not to be 
found as the common idiom of the people 
m any part of Italy.* It is a mistake to 
^appose that Roecacrio’s language is to he 
heard from the lips of Tuscan pi usant 
girls or Florentine porters. Kveir Hie Tus- 
can and Florentine dialect differs from the 
pure language of literature, which, during 
Hie first centuries of Italian literature, is 
lomul purer in the poets of "Sicily and 
Vaples than in the contemporary writers 
of Tuscany. Tim circumstance, that the 
most flisnuguished Italian poets and prose 
writers wen* Ikine in Florence*, and the 
* The sweetness of this tongue, which otn»n 
a passage a chauu ludcyoiidciit of f lie 
.!•« amugof ihc words, and resembling th.U of nnt- 
-ic in our opinion, no where so apparent as m 
Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered, and main stun/as 
have so nek ns as attiacling the hcarn inesisti- 
My, though some of them have no particular 
• parinm the meaning of the words. I'lut. abo 
g'ves ttu Italian nnprovvisator a great advantage 
over one who attempts u similar pcrfunnancy in 
anothei language, m which he is cjiincly tin own 
upon the mean mg of what lie says. 


authority assumed by later Tuscan acad- ' 
emies, particularly the Cmsc.a (q. v.), ^ 

the causes wliy the Tuscan 1 dialect, in,.' * 
spite of its rough gutturals, which aroim... 
tolerable to the other Italians,* became';' 
predominant in the language of literature.* , 
Duute, the creator, as it were, of Italian 
prose and poetry, and wllose works are 
full of }K*culiaritics of different dialects, 
distinctly maintains, in a treatise Dv ml- 
gari Eloquentikj that it is inadmissible to 
attempt to raise a dialect to a literary 
language Dante, indeed, distinguishes in 
the lingua I'olgarc (so the language was 
called, which originated after the imusion 
ol* the barbarians) a volgarv illustre , car - 
if i nalv. auliruniycuriale } but this sufficiently 
proM-s that he held the opinion above 
stated. Fernow (in liis'Rom. Stud*n*s, Ro< »!; 
\iiu No. 11 ) mentions 15 chief dialects, of , 
which the Tuscan has si\ subdivisions. 
Those dialects, in which no literary pro- , 
duel ions exist, arc not enumerated. The 
Italian, as we lind it at present, in litera- 
ture and xv if li the Well educated, is essen- 
tially a Latin dialect. Its stock is Latin, 
changed, to bo sure, in its grammar ami 
construction, by the infusion of the mod- 
ern spirit into the untique, its the character 
of tile people underwent the same change. 

V number of Latin forms of words, which, 
even in the time of the Romans, ex wet! . 
in common language (as, for instance, o 
instead of urn, at the end of a word), have 
been, hy* the course of time and revolutions 
in ’literature, elevated to a grammatical 
rank' and the same is very probably true 
of forms of phraseology . In many in- 
star.ees, the Italian exhibits changes in the 
Latin forms, which have evidently tukeh 
place in the same way, in which common 
people, in our days, corrupt the correct 
modes of speech bv a rapid, or slurred, or 
mistaken pronunciation. 'Phis is partly 
the reason why the Jlalimi lias changed 
so considerably the proportion of the eon- 
sonants to' the vowels in Latin (from 
1,2: 1, the Latin proportion, to 1, 1 : 1, the 
Italian proportion!); aud this is one of the 
chief reasons of the great and uniform bar- ( 
moiiy in the Italian language. A careful 
investigation will show that, in fact, little 
admixture of Teutonic words took place, 
hut that it is much mom the Teutonic, 
or modern spirit, which changed the lan- 
guage so considerably.} Tift? study of 

* The beau-ideal of Italian is sol forth in the 
saving, Lingua 7Y*m a no in boir,t Homana (Uwc 
Tuscan dialed in a It oin. in mouth) * «* 

t See tin* article ( 'un*imant tf ' 

i "fans change is also manifest m the difference - * 
bet* urn authors who wmte before tin* great icvi- , 

‘ val of Idlers, uml sell later, before tne French 
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Italian 1ms been carried on, in modem 
times, will i great zeal, and a ninjmmco to 
the old writers has much diminished tho 
influence of the French models, so* gen- 
eral after tho time of Algarotti. The 
- principles, according to which purity is 
now judged, have been clearly laid down 
by count Julius Perfteari, son-in-Iuw to 
■ Monti, in the work Amor Patrio di Dante 
(Milan, 1820), which powerfully opposes 
the presumption of the Tuscans in claim- 
ing to he in possession of the only good 
Italian. This work wits considered, for a 
long time, the production of Monti, who, 
by his Proposta di ainnte Correzioni ed 
Aggiunlc al Vocabidario della Critsra , gave 
Mifncifiit reason for such conjecture. To 
render the luthier language also the colli- 
sion property of the provinces to which it 
had hitherto remained foreign, was the 
aim of (Therardiui’s Introduzione (Milan, 
1815). More was promised by the Fo- 
eabolario della Lingua Haliana , publish- 
. ingat Bologna. the autlim's of w hi<Ji are 
arbitrary in the explanation and applica- 
tion Hr words. Bonavilln’s Vorabolario 
Ftinwlogini (Milan, 5 vok, 18*25) hardly 
excited the attention of the Milanese, un- 
der whom eves it originated. Romanis 
Tioria e Dizionario gen. dr Shnoni (Milan, 
18:251 seems to he more useful. Res|»e< t- 
ing the history of the Italian language, vve 
may expect much from the, profound re- 
searches of ‘Bench Tho philological 
treasures of a nation, in whicli the ancient 
' writers are studied with so lnuclr/eal, anil, 
which is so extensively connected wirli 
foreign countries, must 1 m* continually 
augmenting. Wherever a lino of Tasso 
has been found imprinted, wherever tin; 
pen of (luuriui has been traced, the frag- 
ment has linen published with a pious de- 
votion, most probably not desired b\ the 
authors. Nevertheless, many iut< resting 
additions to the literature of Italy have 
been made in this way : thus, for in- 
stance*, a work of Peter IVnigino (Di uno 
Scrilto Autografo del Pi Hare P. Perugino 
tali' Arckivio dvW Acad, di R.Arli di Peru - 
’gia y & c., Perugia, 1820), poems of Rojardo 
(Poettii di Matteo Maria Rojardo , Conte di 
’ Seandiano err. scelte ed illustrate del Caval . 
\ Fenluri, Modena, 1890), poems of Lo- 
renzo tho Magnificent (Poesie del magnifi- 
ed Lorenzo fie* Medici, Florence, 1890), po- 
ems of Luigi Alemanni (Florence, 18101 
a work of Moutocuculi, unknown till it 

1 influence had taken place. Thu mav, perlmm, 
account lor the ditlicuUy which tin Italian leader 
* finds m understanding many passages of ltanle, 
which do not strike* a <ici man us particularly 
okscuro. 
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was nubliehed by (inssi (Turin, \ 1820)' 
and fetters of CxtilildL published by Ven-*; 
tun (Modeua, 1821, mno. 2 vols.). Still 
greater hasbeen the dfhiand for editions 
of tlie acknowledged /lassies, bante liaa 
been published iri all shapes and sizes. 
Among those editions, that of De Romani * 
( Romg, 1820, 4toA the cilition of Biagioji 
(Milain 1820), and one juiblished at Rove-, 
ta, in the Rhtrtitm Aljw, by an admirer of* 
the poet, A loisiof Fantoni (1820), of which 
a ifianuscript in tlie hand- writing of Boc- 
caccio was made the basis, deserve men- 
tion. Tho edition printed from the Bar- 
tolinian manuscript (Vienna, 1823) has* 
acquired some distinction among the most 
recent, as have likewise ScoIariV explana- 
tions (Della piena e giusta Intelligent di » 
Dante, Padua, 1822). Ugo Foscolo had 
prepared an edition, accompanied with 
notes and commentaries, which is now 
(1831) in course of publication at Loudon. 
Similar attention has been paid to Petrar- 
ca, in tlie famous edition of Marsaiul 
(Padua, 1811), 4to.), and several editions 
for common use. Ariosto’s Orlando Fit- , 
rioso has i *>t with ecpial homage; tlio 
edition at Florence, by MoJini (1821 and 
1822, 5 vols.), unites every tiling which is 
required for the understanding of tlie 
poet. No less care , was bestowed on 
Torquato Tasso in the edition made by 
the typographical society (Milan, 1823' et 
seq.), and hardly an Italian author of note 
can lie mentioned whose Works have not « 
been carefully edited. The Sorieta Tipo- 
grafica de* Classici Italiani even undertook 
the reprint of Muratori’s Annali d* Italia 
(Milan, 1820 ot seq., 20 large volumes), 
trusting to the zeal for collecting among 
travelling foreigners, and in so doing were 
more fortunate than the editor of the Fa- 
miglie edebri Italian e, w hich, with all its 
undisputed merit, has had but a heavy ' 
sale. Since tlie death of Morelli, die 
spirit of criticism, as regards the .classics, \ 
seems to have died. The best Italian and 
English dictionary is that of Petronj, 
(Italian, French atod English, 3 vols., Lon- 
don): Alberti (Italian and French) is very s 
valuable. The l>est modern gnunmare 
an* the Grammaire des Grammaires Ita- 
l h unts, Biagioli’s Grammaire ltalienne - . 

Italian Literature and Learning (ex- . 
eluding poetry ). One consequence of the , 
irfuption of the balharians into Italy was 
a period of darkness and ignorance, tin 
well as of disorder nnd distraction, from 
whose chuotic confusion^ the germs of a 
new civilization could oiily lie developed 
slowly anil laboriously. 

First Period . — From Charlemagne to the 
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Death of Otto III, 10tf2. — Theinfluencp of* 
Charlemagne as tliefffriend of letters and 

* the restorer of pca|p was fqvprnblo. We 
find an Italian, I^ds, deacon of Pisa, 
mentioned ' as his %pachcr in grammar. 
No less deserving of mention is Lotlmire, 
who wan king of Italy in 823, ami found- 
ed the first public schools in •many^eitios. 

* Of the instructors in these schools, we 
know only Dungalus of Pisa, of whom, 
while he was still a monk at Bobbin, 
Charlemagne requested an cxpl&iiationw 
two solar eclipses, and under whose name 
several works are still extant. Lotliaire’s 

^example was imitated by pope Eugene II, 
in the States of the Church. The couse- 
quences, however, of these institutions, 
; although valuable in themselves, were 
unimportant; for competent teachers were 
wanting, and the later Carlo vingiai is and 
popes sulTeretl the new institutions of 
learning to lull to decay. In addiLiou to 
this, the incursions of the riarucens and 
lhmgarians into Italy, and the civil wars, 
had a very injurious influence. There 

* were few individuals, in this dark period, 
celebrated for learning. In theology were 
aistinguished the nopes Adrian J, the 
above-mentioned Eugene II, Leo V, 
Nicolas I, and Sylvester II; Pauliiius, pa- 
triarch of Aquileia (his works were pul»- 
■lished, Venice, 1737 ), Tlieodolphus bish- 
op of Orleans (his works, Paris, l(>4(i), 
both contemporaries of Chgrletnogne ; the 

^two archbishops of Milan, Petrus and Al- 
berrus ; Maxentius, patriarch of Aquileia ; 
and, finally, the two abbots of Monte 
Casino, Autpertua and Bertarius. Among 
the historians of this time, whose writings 
‘outain valuable infori nation, though in a 
rude and barbarous style, the principal 
are Paulus Warnefried, suruamed Diaco- 
nas, author of several works, csjiecially 
of a liistory of the Lombards, and Er- 
cliempertus, with two unknown jiersons of 
- Salerno and Benevento, who continued 
the above work ; a priest of Ravenna, by 
name Agnellus (also Andreus), who wrote 
a history of the bishdt>s of Ravenna; 
Andrew of Bergamo, uutlior of a chroni- 
cle of Italy from 8(i8 to 875 ; Anastasias, 
librarian of tlfe Romau church, known 
by his lives of the Roman bishops, and 
Luitprandrus of Pavia, author 6f q liistory 
of his own times. 

Second Period. — the Death of Olto 
III, 1002, to the Peace of Constance , 1183. 
In this period, also, the condition of 'Italy 
was unfavorable \ p the interests of learn- 
ing. The Italian cities were contending 
'for their freedom with the emperors, and 
the conflict between the spiritual and 


secular 'power was no less injurious. The 
crusades, which* began at the close of the 
11th ccntuiy, eaJiithry as they were in 
their ultiuiate influence, contributed, in 
their iuunediato results, to augment the 4 
general confusion. Of the poiies, the 
ambitious Gregory VII and Alexander. 
Ill took measures for improving the 
schools. The copies of ancient classic 
works were multiplied, and individuals 
took pains to collect books, Among the 
learned theologians of tills period, we 
must mention Fulbert, bishop of Chartres, 
a native Roman; the two famous arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, Lanfraue and his ' 
scholar Anselm ; Petrus Lombardos, 
teacher of theology at Paris, most famous 
tor his four hooks Stntentiarum ; Petrus ' 
Datnkuius; the cardinal Alberieus; Bm- 0 
ntj, bishop of Segni; Angelinas, bishop 
of Lucca; Petrus Urossolanus, or Chrj- 
vSolaus, archbishop of Milan, and Boni- 
zono, bishop of Shitri, afterwards of Pia- 
cenza. All have left works, on which we 
shall not dwell. In philosophy, or rather 
dialectics, besides Lanfranc ami Aihelni, 
were distinguished Gerardus of Cremoun, 
who taught at Toledo, ami, among oil k r 
things, translated, from the Arabic into 
ha tin, the works of Avicenna and tic* 
Almagest of Ptolemy, and Johannes, the 
Italian, who expounded Plato and Aris- 
totle at Constantinople, and gave instruc- 
tion in logic. Music underwent an entire 
transformation through Guido of Arezzo. 
The medical art flourished in the school 
at Salerno, at the end of the l(Jth century. 
The physicians there seem to have first 
studied the works of the Arabians. The 
oldest monument of the Suienikui school 
consists of certain dieteucal rules, compos- 
ed in Leonine verses, entitled Medicbut Sa- 
lemiiana , or Ik Cotmmimla Dona Vah- 
tiutim . Several physicking, both of Sa- 
lerno and the neighborhood, were distin- 
guished in these times for their works, 
viz. Matthams Platearius, Saladiuus of 
Aseoli (the last for Ins compendium of 
aromatic medicines), and several monks,* 
whom we pass over. Jurisprudence re- 
vived with the freedom of the cities, and 
beeiune a subject of general study. " 
Throughout Italy there were schools in 
which it wus taught; namely, nt Modena, 
Mantua, Padua, Pisa, Piaeenza^Milafi, and, 
above all at Bologna, where Irncrius, who 
acquired for this city the appellation of 
(earned, taught and explained the Roman 
law, and brought to light the concealed 
treasures, of the Pandects. We might 
mention many distinguished lawyers of 
this period, but content ourselves with cit- 
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} ing thd famous Gratian, who first digested 
the canon law (in hid Decretwn sive Con- 
cordia Canonym Discordardium ), for thie 
use of the tribunulH, and is to he regarded 
- as the founder of tho ednon law. Al- 
though the- grossest barbarism prevailed in 
every tiling that related to taste, there were, 
nevertheless, individuals who paved . the 
way to a knowledge of the ancients, by 
the study of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, and sought to imitate their style. 
Among them was Papins, one of the first 
who compiled a Latin dictionary. The 
11th and 12th centuries exhibit many 
Scholars, whose works arc destitute of 
elegance, hut written in a clear and intel- 
ligible style. Such aw Aniolphus, the 
two Landolphuscs, Sire Raul, Otlto Mo- 
renn and his son Acerhus, Godofredus 
Mnlatcrni, and several writers of chroni- 
cles, and authors of monastic histories, 
respecting whose names and works we 
refer the inquirer to Muratori’s invaluable 
collection. 

Third Period . — From the Pence of Cm- 
stance, 1 183, to the End of the 13/// ('< ntvry. 
In this period, the literature of Ituly os- 
mium's a more pleasing aspect. Hitherto 
all works had been written in barbarous 
Latin, but attempts now’ began to be 
made in the language (rude, indeed, as 
jet) of flic people (lingua Volgare). Poe- 
try, as usual, preceded prose. Dialectics 
’and philosophy were improved, and as 
the sciences gained in solidity and extent, 
their mutual connexion became more ap- 
parent. Tho crusades had led to new 
sources of knowledge, and gate, in general, 
a new impulse to tho mind. Notwithstand- 
ing the iuternal wars of Italy, letters 
flourished ; for princes and republics vied 
with each other in encouraging scholars, 
and in fomuliilg new schools and institu- 
tions of education. The cmpciors Fred- 
eric J and II effected great improvements. 
The former promoted the study of' ju- 
risprudence- in particular, and founded 
schools ; the latter was himself a scholar, 
]H>bsesscd ail extensive knowledge of the 
languages, anil established public schools 
throughout the south of Italy. His court, 
and that of his son Manfred, in Palermo, 
were? thronged with the learned.. Resides 
some poems in Indian, he also wrote a 
woriv on the natural history of birds. His 
learned chancellor, Pietro delle Vigno 
(Petrus de Vincis), was intimated by the 
same spirit, and not less familiar with the 
science of law than w ith the conduct of - 
political affairs. Resides six hooks of let- 
ters, his collection of Sicilian laws is still 
extant. Several of the popes were pro- 


found scholars, aid distinguished as' 
authors, particular) jfllnnocent III and IV, < 
and Urban IV. r l\e university of Bo- * 
logna, at thd beginnW of the 13di cen- 
tury, contained 13,00& students, ftom all * 
countries of Europe f and Padua, Arezzo/ 
Vicenza, Naples, &c., competed with 
it. yhe cjiief theologians of this period 
were Thomas Aquinas, the Franciscan 
Bonavcntura, and Egidio Colonna, all 
three .authors of numerous works. In 
philosophy, a new'epoeh began in Italy in 
this period, w T hen the writings of Aristotle 
becufiie known to tho Italians, though in 
a’ somewhat corrupt state. Thomas 
Aquinas wrote a commentary on thenT 
by the command of the pope, and trans- 
lated them, partly from the Greek, partly 
from the Arabic. Brunetto Latini pro- 
dut*cd an epitome of tho Ethics of Aris- 
totle, in his Tesoroj which was originally 
written in French, and is remarkable as « 
an encyclopedia of the knowledge of the 
age. Mathematics and astronomy, in . 
connexion with astrology, were cultivated. 
Tampano, the most lcapiejl geometer and 
astronomer of his time, wrote a commen- 
tary on Euclid. After him we may name 
Lanfranco, Leonardo of l'istoia, and Gui- 
do Ronutti, the chief astrologer of the, 
time. From this period dates theimen- 
tion of spectacles and of the magnetic 
needle. The school of Salerno was the 
central point of medical study. It had 
able teachers in Pietro Musaudino, Mat^ 
too Platcario, Mauro, &c. ; but there were 
also distinguished physicians nut of Sa- 
lerno, such as Ugo of Lucca, the Floren- 
tine Taddeo (who wrote commentaries on 
the Aphorisms of Hipjioerates, and on 
some works of Galeu), Pinion of Genoa 
(author of , tho Claris Sanitatis , which 
may he repirded as the first medical and 
botanical dictionary), and others. Surgery 
made still greater progress under such 
men as Ruggieri of Parma (who wrote a 
Pructica Medicine p), and his countryman 1 
and contemporary Rolando (author of a, ‘ 
Surgery, on which four of the principal 
physicians of Salerno wrote commentaries), 
Bruno, Teodorico, Gugliclmo of Saliceto, 
and Lanfrunco, of w T hom we have likewise 
treatises on surgery ; but no science was 
more zealously or successfully pursued in 
the 13th century than jurisprudence. In. 
Ferrara, t Modenif Milan, Verona, and 
other Lombard cities, codes were com- 
piled, on which a Dominican, who passed 
for a performer of mihicles, John of Vi- 
cenza, bestowed a sort of consecration. 
The first lawyers of this time were Az/o 
of Bologna (whose SuimmtB on the institu- 
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tiims and •ipparatul ad Codice m have 
been printed), Ugolilo del Prate, also a 
IlolOgnese (who incorporated with the 
corpus juris the fewpd laws*,* compiled by 
Ans^lmus of Orto, lead the decrees of tin* 
modem emperors), Accorso, a Florentine 
. (who obtained the surname of Glossator , 
from his having collected tin' lx a st grosses 
(if his predecessors, and annexed others 
of liis own), Odofrodo (autlior of a com- 
, mentaiy on the Codex and the digests), 
&c. lu the canon law, GmtianV collcotibii 
had been hitherto held as autliomy. To 
tliis \veYv now added the lour collections 
jpf Bernardo of Pavia, of Pietro Colli vacci- 
ne, &e., which wen; regarded as works 
of authority till they were supplanted by 
the collection made under the supervision 
of Gregory IX, which even yet consti- 
tutes the greater part of tin* ,c;uionical 
law. To this Boniface VIII added, in 
12ftS, the sixth hook' of decretals-. Without 
<1 welling on the most distinguished canon- 
ists, we pass to the principal historians, 
most of whom wrote with simplicity and 
integrity : — Ooffredo of Viterbo fa Ger- 
man, who wrote a chronicle, from the 
creation of the world to 1HW, under the 
title of Pantheon ). Hicurdi's (author of 
a similar chronicle), Giovanni (Vlonna 
(autlior of a universal history — Mah His- 
toriarvm), Riccohaldi (author of a similar 
work, entitled Pomarium ). the Sicilian 
Riocardo of San Germane (who relates, 
^vwitli much fidenty, events from 1 1 Sl> 
’ to 124*3), Matteo Spinello (who*e history 
readies from 1247 to J2f»^ and is the fir*t 
learned work ui Italian pnw), Niccolo di 
lamsilla, £aba Malaspina and Bartolom- 
meo da Neocastro ( whose works have 
* been published by Muratori). Florence 
had its first historian in lticordano Malas- 
pini. The lii story of Milan \va» written 
iiy Filippo of Castelseprio, and the Do- 
iiiinican Stofanardo of Vimercate, and 
thug each proving and city had its 
• chronicler, whose names wo have not 
room td enumerate. Gramma r, which 

then comprehended the? bdkjs-lettres, had 
been hitliorto neglected; blit in tin* 13th 
century’, it found students mid teachers, 
as Buoneampagno Bertoluccio, Gale- 
otto (who wrote in Italian, and translated 
Cicero V rhetorical books intu*tliut lan- 
guage), and, almve all, Brunetto Latini, 
Dante’s instructer, wh* has already been 
mentioned, and of whom, liesides Ins 
above-mentioned Tefioro, we bare seven! 
other works in prose, such as Ln Rettori- 
ca di Tullo, De' Vizj < delie Virtu , & c. At 
the closes of this period, we must mention 
the famous Marco Polo, his father, Mar- 


ten, and his 'uncle* Niccolo. They w r ere 
among the first who made distant jour- . 
neys through Asia, and. rendered that part, 
of the world better known to their coun- 
trymen. 

Fourth 4 Period . — From 1300 to 1400. 
Amid civil disturbances, the sciences con- 
tinued to make great advances. While 
die emperors w*cre attempting, in vain, to 
restore peace to .Italy, and subject it to 
their authority, separate sovereignties and 
principalities* wore formed, the rulers of 
which emulated each other in their patron- 
age of literature. Robert* king of; Naples, 
was tin* most distinguished in this respect. 
After him ranked the Della Scula at Vero- 
na, the house of Estcat Ferrara, the Gon- 
zaga at Mnjitun, &c. The number of uni-- 
t ci sit ics increased, and many of tjieni, 
such us tho«*e of Pud un, Naples, l*isa ami 
Pavia, were very flourishing, though Bo- 
logna. formerly the fir.-t, fell into decay 
The libra nc> vveic tgiriched with tin* 
W’orks of the ancients, which were re>cij- 
ed from oblivion. .Men like Petrarch 
and Boccaccio, by then researches and 
studio, rendered lasting sen ices, a* tin* 
restorers . of learning. Both collccud 
books and the first collected 1 ako Roman 
coins. By the invention of paper, the 
multiplication of copies of tin classics 
wis facilitated. Their corruption by ig- 
norant transcribers soon became evident. 
Cfitickni was rcrpiired to restore them, 
and Column riuluiaM, by the collation of 
several maiiuscrifS. made a lH'gjiiuiiig.in 
this art, and recommended it to other*. 
Divinity wa.- treated of by numlierle^s 
scholastic theologian*, hut by most of 
them was obscured ruther than illustrated. 
The following deserve honorable meii- 
tMii : Allien of Padua, Gregory of Rimi- 
ni, Mich. Aigimm of Bologna, Burtoi. 
Carusio of I'rbino, Alessandro Fassitelh, 1 
who all taught at Paris, besides Porchutto 
de’ Salvatici of Genoa, Raniero of Pisa or 
of Ripalta, Jac. J'assimuiti, Simon of* 
Fascia, Petfr of Aijuila, Bonuveiitiim da 
IVraga, Mar*iglio Raimondiui of Padua, 
and Ludovico Marsigli. Philosophy was 
highly complicated and obscure, as it was 
built on the mutilated und disfigured 
w r orks of Aristotle, assisted hv his Arabian 
commentator, Avtrrocs, whoso lnktafcen 
explanations were first made kyown/and 
wen>, in turn, expounded and illustrated’ 
by the monk Urban of Bologna. The 
only philosophical writer, who does honor 
to the age, is tlio famous I\$trarca, who 
wrote several Latin works on moral sub- 
ject! — Dc Renirdiis utriusque Fortune ; 
De J'itu solitaria; Dc Contemptu Mundi ; 
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I)e Ignorantia sui ipsiu* et Aliorum, &c. who was the first tint wrote a complete 
The rest that was written in tho depart- work on anatomy, >\jieh was? esteemed * 
■ inent of morality deserves mention only for two centuries. In jurisprudence, sev- 
for tlic purity of the Italian/ such as Jim- oral persons were emiieut as writers, on * 

, macslramnti dcgli.fcdichi volgarizzati, by civil law: Rolando Placiola; Albert of 
Bartolommeo of Pisa. Of the rnathernati- Gandino [De Malejiciis) ; Oldrado da Ponte - 
cal sciences, astronomy and, in connexion ( ConsUia and Qurestiones) ; Jacopo Belviso 
with it, astrology, were most cultivated. (\vho wrote, among other tilings, on fiefs) ; 
The most noted scholia's, who devoted Francesco Ramponi (who explained some 
themselves to these branches, were Pietro books of the Codex) ; Cino (q. v.) of Pis- 
of AJbano, and Cccco of Ascoli, — the toil ; and the two most celebrated lawyers 
former distinguished for Jiis Conciliator , of this age — Bartolo and Baldo*. In the 
in which the various opinions of famous canon law, tfhich was extended by the 
physicians and philosophers arc reconcil- Clementine decretals tpid Extravagant^, 
ed ; the latter for an astrological work, for the most illustrious was the Florentine * 
a treatise on the sphere, and his poem Giovanni d’ Andrea, who commented up- 
Acvrba , for which he was burned as a on the six books of the decretals, and edu- 
iicrctic. Besides these, there were A nda- cated several distinguished scholars. In 
lone del Nero, who travelled much for the history, the increasing intimacy with the 
sake of enlarging his astronomical knowl- works of the ancients had the most favor- 
edge, and was esteemed by Boccaccio as > able influence ; it was freed from a great 
the first astronomer of his age, and Paolo, many . errors and fables. Pctrarca and 
snmained Geomdra f of whom Viliam Boccaccio distinguished themselves by sc v- 
narrates, that he discovered all the mo- era! historical works, written in Latin ; — 
lions of the stars, by means of instru- the fifmier by four books, Rerum Mcmorau - 
nients of his invention, and who is quoted darum, and biographies of famous men ; — 
by Boccaccio, as having pr»q>ared um- the latter by Be Genealogia Deorum ; De‘ 
chines .representing all flic celestial mo- Casibus Hrorum ft Feminaium lUustrium ; 
lions. Jacopo Dondi and his son, Gin- J)e darts Mulieribvs; DeMontium,Silvarum, 

\ mini, gained reputation and the surname Lacuum , Fluminum , Stagnonun ct Murium 
Dull' Orologio, by an ingenious clock, jYo minibus. In addition to these, there is 
showing not only the hours, but also the ‘ a long train of authors of general history 
course of the sun, moon and planets, as and of chronicles ; especially Benvenuto 
well as the months, days and festivals, of lino hi (who wrote a history of emperors, 
Pietro de’ Crescenzi, a Bolognese, wrote from Julius Co-sar down to Weneeslaus, * 
in Latin his even yet interesting work on and commented on Dante) ; Francesco 
agriculture; but, in the same century, Pipinoof Bologna (wfiowTote a chronicle, 
there appeared ail Italian translation of it, from the time of the first Frankish kings 
distinguished for its language and style, down to 1314); and Gnglielmo of Pas- ' 
Medicine was zealously studied by a trengo (author of the first universal libhiry 
number of scholars, hut was still, how- of the writers of all nations, wiiicii dis- 
ever, in a very imperfect state, and de- plays a wonderful extent of reading for 
served at least in a measure, the ridicule tiiqse times); the Florentine Paulino di » 
with which Petrarea treated it. The cel- Pietro, Dino Compagni, and the Villauis * ' 
ebrated school of Salerno was on the (see VUlani\ who contributed much to 
decline. The Arabians were every the improvement of their native language ; 
where esteemed as models and teachers, the yenetian Andrea Dandolo (who wrote 
\mongtlie most famous physicians of the # a valuable Latin chronicle of his native 
times were the Florentine Dino dal Gar- city, from the birth of Christ to 1342) ; and *' 
ho/ who wrote commentaries upon sonic RafUello Car^sinj (who continued it till 
writings of Avicenna and Hippocrates, 1388) ; the Paduan Alberto Musato (who 
and on the love songs of Guido CaValcan- -wrote several historical works in good 
ti, also a treatise cm surgery, &c, ; his sou Latin, partly in prose, partly in verse); and 
Tonimaso. Petrarcu’s friend, who wrote a others. (See Muratori’s Scriptores .) Tlie 
Snmma Medicinally and directions how to want of proper teachers was a! great obsta-. ^ 
treat, tlie plague, mid explained Galen’s cle, in this period, to the study of foreign ■ 
works on the difference of fevers and on 1 languages. Clement V gave orders, in- 
gnneratiou ; Torrigiano Rusticlielli, who deed, for the erection of professor’ chairs 
wrote on Galen’s Ars parva ; Gentile of for the Oriental languages, not only in the 
Foligno ; Jacopo of Fork ; Marsiglio of papal cities of residence, but also in several 
Santa Sofia, uud otliers whose works are universities at home and abroad, but with 
forgotten ; finally, 'Mtmdino of Bologna, little effect. More was done for Greek 
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literature, espttriaflyjjthroiigh the iustru- 
« ineiitiilitv of PiJtwca mid Boccaccio: 
' the two CalalmananWlauirfo ami Leonzio 
Pilato were the met zealous cultivators 
of it. 4 \t Floreaccfthe first professorship 
qf the Greek language was fqunclcd and 
conferred on Leonzio Pilato, by the influ- 
ence of Boccaccio. In this period ^occur 
the first Italian tales and romances. The 
1 oldest collection of tales extant is the 
Cento JVovelle antiche , — short and very 
simple stories by unknown authors. These 

* were followed by Boccaccio (q. v.) with 
■ his Decameron and his FiammeUa, by 
r which he Ik 1 came the real creator of the 
„ Italian prose, in all its fullness, luxuriance 

and flexibility : his imitators were Fran- 
cesco Saechetti, author of a collection of 
tales, and Ser Giovanni, author of Pero- 
roiu\ both, however, far interior to Boc- 
caccio. Dante (q. v.), too, must 1 h i men- 
tioned, both on account of bis Italian 
works, tiie Vita JVuova and the Coni' ito, 
and also on account of his Dr Monarchal. 
and Dt. Vidfcari Eloquentia. Coniieftcd 
w itii this is the De Rhytknm Vulgaribrn of 
Ant. di Tcni|»o, which' treats, though im- 
|*eifectly, of Ithliifti ven-o, as the former 
had treated <»f Italian prose, and the \ari- 
ous kinds of style. In general, grammar 
mid elegance of style wen* much culti- 
vated by reason of the study of the an- 
cients,. Not only were the models of anti- 
cjuify translated and explained, but a pro- 
fessorahip was founded at Florence for 
illustrating Dante. Vet the sjJeeimens of 
elegant prose an* few. Among the writ- 
era of travels of this century, Petrarca and 
the Minorite Odorico of Pordenone liold 
the first rank. The former made a jour- 
ney to Germany, and gives an interesting 
account of il in his letters : he also wrote 
lor a friend an Itinerarinm Syriacum, with- 
out having ever been in Syria himself. 
Odorico travelled through a grqat part of 
.Vsia as a missionary, and, after his re- 
turn, published a description of his travels, 
which may lie found in Ramusio’s work, 
hut unfortunately po altered, that we cun 
hardly venture to give credence to the 
accounts. * 

WflkPerioil— fVoml400/o]500. Dur- 
ing this century, notwithstanding the con- 
tinuance of internal troubles, Itulitm litera- 
ture w*as in a highly fl^urishingcondition. 
Two events, in particular, had a favorable. 

, influence : first, tlie eonquest of ( toustanti- 
nople by the Turks, in consequence of 
which many learned Greeks fled to Italy, 
and diffiis-ed knowledge then* ; secondly, 

• the flourishing state of the hduso of the 
Medici in Tiiscatiy, the members of which 


were distinguished for their patronage of 
the arts and sciences, and wen* emulated 
by the Visconti, Sforza, Kate, the kings of, 
Naples. the fnarquises of Mantua and 
Montlerrat, the dukes of U rhino, and other 
princes, poiios, magistrates and private 
persons. Without dwelling on the uni- 
versities, we merely say, that two new 
ones were added at Parma Aid Turin. f 
In the preceding century, an academy’ of 
poetry had been established, and scientific 
academies were now instituted. The first 
of this kind w r as founded by the great 
Cosmo, at Florence, for the revival of the . 
Platonic philosophy. Similar societies 
were formed at Borne, at Naples, and, un- 
der the patronage of the learned Aldus' 
Mniiutius, at Venice. Men like Guurino 
of Veronrt, Giovanni Aurispu, and Fran- 
cesco Filclib, brought the works of tin* 
Greeks from obscurity: others wen* not 
less zealous in the cause of Roman litera- 
ture. Public and pnxnte libraries were 
established in several places. Tins prog- 
ress was promoted by the invention of 
limiting, which was quickly spread and 
brought to perfection in Italy . A** ancient 

literature became more generally studied, 
antiquities likewise attracted greater atten- 
tion. Oinaco of Ancona, in paiiiculn), 
thus gained a high reputation. No one 
of the many learned theologians of the*** 
times is much distinguished. We shall 
merely mention Nc . Malermi, or Malerhi, 
who first translated the Bible 1 into Italian ; 
Bomiin Mombiizio, who collected the 
lives of tt e martyrs; and Plaimn, who, 
with grr.it erudition, and not without crit- 
ical acuteness, wrote the* history of the 
popes, in an elegant and forcible sty It*. 
After the arrival of the Greeks in Italy, a 
new' impulse was eomhmiiieated to the 
study of philosophy. Among several 
otliers, Paolo Veneto had already acquired 
fame as a philosopher by his logic or dia- 
lectics, and his SummnttfRtrumnatwralhun , 
in which lie illustrated the physics and 
metaphysics of Aristotle. Among the 
Greeks who fled to Italy in tin* firat half 
of this century, one of the principal was 
Johannes Argyropulus, of whom Lorenzo 
de.’ Medici, Donato Acciuiuoli and Politiarf , 
were scholars. Without entering into 
controversies, lie explained Aristotle* and 
translated several of his works. * But after 
him, Georgius Cj»«'i ninti is ( uIho called Plrtho) 
gave rise to an obstinate contest reflecting - i 
the relative superiority of Aristotle and- 
Plato. lie himself, as the ndrocate of , 
Plato, ridiculed Aristotle mid his admirers. , 
Geordius Scolanus (afterwards patriarch t 
of Constantinople) answ ered W'ith'veho- 
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Hience, and provoked Piet ho to n still of the Digestum novim ; Paolo df Castro, 
more violent reply. The famous Thro- who wrote explanations of the cdde and* 
dore Gaza, the 1 cardinal Bessanon, and digests ; PietrA Filipp<\£omeo, who left . , 
George of TrebisondJ took part in the legal Consilia ; Antoni of PratovecchioJ * 

' controversy. On the other hand, the ail- who improved the feudal law, and wrote a 
> mirers of Plato, at Florence, remained Lexicon Juridicum ; Angelo Gambiglione, 

, quiet spectators. The Platonic academy, who wrote Dc Malefinis , foe. ; the grealf 
founded there by Cosmo, was in a flour- Accolu of Arezzo, Alessandro or Imola, ■» 
isbing .state. Marsilius Ficinus, and Jo- sumamed Tariagni, who left many law 
' lifelines Ficus of Minuidola, were its chief treatises on the digests, the code, tlw 
ornaments. The fonner translated the deoretals and Clementines, many Consilia , 
works of Plato into Latin, and wrote on Ac. ; Bartol. Cipolla, who wrote Dt S*>r- 
the philosophy of Pluto and of the Plato- vitutibus ; Pietro da Ravenna, who, be- 
nists. Their most eminent successors sides several legal works, wrote wiles for 

• were A. Politian and Cnstoforo Landino. the art of memory, under the title Phet- m 
Astronomy was still mixed with astrol- nix; Bartol. Soccino and Jus opponent, 
ogy. Some of the most learned astron- Giasone dal Maino, and many others. In 
nincr* were Giovanni Bianchino, whoso canonical law, the most famous authors 
’astronomical tables of tin* orbits of were Nio. Tcdcsclii, Giov. of Anagni, 
the planets were se\eral times printed; , Ant. Roselli, F^lino Sandeo andthecar- 
llomenico Maria Novara, instructor of the dinal Giannantonio da San Giorgio, 
great Copernicu> ; and, nbote all, Paolo History made the greatest progress ; it 
Toscanello, celebrated lor the sun-ilial aimed not only at truth, hut also at beauty 
made by him, in the cathedral at Floret ire. of diction. Among the many historians 
Mathematics and mu^ic now re\i\ed in of this period, some maybe regarded as 

‘ Italy. One of tin* i ••'toners of arithmetic models of historical description. Roman 
and geometrj was Luca Pamoli of Bor- antiquities and ancient history were treat- 
go Sun Sepolcro. Leone Battista Allierti, erl of by Bibndo Flavin, Wi,os»* principal 
the author of numerous works on archi- works are Roma instnurata, Rouia trium 
lecture, wrote in a manner no le-s elegant phans, Italia ilhistrata , Histona Romann; 
tlian profound ; 1 m* was also the uutlior of Dr Origine it first is Venetnnnn ; Bernardo 
valuable treatises on other subjects. The Ruccelai (Dr Vrhe Roma) ; Poiliponio Le- 
ft rst writer on the art of oar, Was KolxTt to (Dr •'hitiquitatibvs Vrbis Rom#. Dc 
Valturio da Rimini. For music, Ludovi- Magistrutihus Romanorum , Compendium 
<;o Sforza first founded a public school at Historic Roman# ), foe. ; and Annio of 44 
Milan, and made Fraiichino Gufurio its Viterln*, whose Jlntiquitatum variorum 
teacher, from whose pen we have seve- Volumina XCII contain the works of au- 
ral works, such as a Theory of Music ; eient authors, now acknowledged to ho 
also, a work on the practice of music, ami spurious. Histories from the beginning 
a treatise on die harmony of musical in- of the world to their own times, wen? 

, tetruments. Medical science was but little w ritten by the archbishop Antonio of 

* promoted, considering the number of Florence, Pietro Ranzauo, Jao. Filippo . 
physicians ; they wore satisfied with col- Foresti, Matteo and Matthia Palmieri, and 
Wring the observations of their prede- Sozonuaio, all of which are valuable 
censors. Bartol. Montagna (Consilia Mtd- only as far as they treat of their own 
ten, and observations on the baths of Pad- times. As historians of their times, and 
ua), Giot. di Concorrcggio (Praxis nova of their country in general, the following 
lotius fere Mrdecintt , foe.), Gio\. Marlia- are desen ing of notice: /Eneas Sylvius, 
no, likewise an able mathematician and afterwards jaipe Pius 11, who left a great 
philosopher (u commentaiy on Avicenna), number of historical works, and whose 
Gabriel Zerhi, Alessandro Acldllini and history of his own times has lieen contiu- 

, Nic. Leoniceno (w ho exposed the errors tied by cardinal Jacopo Aiiimaimto; Giov. 
of the ancients ill a particular work, and Mich. Alligrto of Carrara, Leonnitlo Bruin, 
was perhaps the first who w rote Dr Gaili - of Arezzo, the Florentines Poggio and 
co Morbo)Svfrrv distinguished in anatomy. Burtolonitiico Scnl(% ; the Venetians ljlnr- 
Civil jurisprudence still stood in high.cfs- co Antonio Sahellico, Bernardo Giusti- . 
timafion. In it were distinguished Oris- niano ; the Paduans Pietro Paolo Vergario 
tdforo di Costiglione and his scholars, Ra- and Michael Savonarola (the physician); 
j faello de’ Raimondi and Rafaello de’ Ful- the Vicentine Giambattista Pagliarmi: ; 
gosi, who wrote Consilia , aiul explana- the Brescian Jacopo Mnlvezzi and Cristo- 
, - tions of the digests ; Giovanni of Imola, foro da ?k)ldo ; the Milanese Andrea Big- 
; who wrote a commentarj on the first part lia, ‘Pietro Oandido Deceiqbrio, Lodrisio 
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Orivelli, Giovanni* Simonctta, Giorgio 
Morula, Donato Bcfoo, Bernardino Corio 
and Tristano C&l^p ; the Neapolitans Lo- 
renzo Valla, Bartotammeo Fazio, Antonio 
Panorcnita, Gioviaho Pontano, Michele 
Ricci, Giovanni Albino, Tristano Carac- 
cioli, Antonio Ferrario and others, to 
whonA to he added Pmidolfo Collfumuc- 
cio of Pcsaro, tlie only one who wrote a 
general history of Naples. Giorgio and 
Giovanni Stella, and Bartolommeo Sene- 
re ga and Jacopo Bmcello wrote the histo- 
ry of Genoa. Savoy had, in this period, 
t\\ f o historians, — Antonio of Asti (who 
\ wrote a chronicle of liis paternal city in 
verse), and Benvenuto da San Giorgio (a 
history of Montferrat, accomjwinied witli 
documents). As a historian of Mantua, 
Platina deserves mention. As geogra- 
phers* were distinguished Cristolbro Buon- 
delmonte, w ho travelled in Asia ; Fran- 
cesco Berlinghieri, who wrote a geograph- 
ical work in verst 1 ; Caterino Zeno, who 
described his travels through Persia : the 
famous navigators Cada Mu^to, Amerigo 
Vespucci and Cabotto (Cabot) and others. 
In the Oriental language. Giatmozzo Ma- 
netti was distinguished. The study of 
the Greek language was spread by Maim-* 
el Chrysoloras, Lascaris, and many other 
Greeks, who fled to Italy, on \\ horn and 
on their scholars, some of them men of 
great learning, we cannot here dwell. 
With no less zeal was Roman literature 
cultivated. The names of Guarini, Anri*- 
pa, FiMlb, Lorenzo Valla and Angelo 
PoJiziauo arc distinguished. 

•Sixth Prriod. — From loOO to 1650. — 
In this period, Italy attained the summit 
of its greatness. Its rich materials for 
‘satisfying both the physical and intellect- 
ual wants of mau ; the pow**r of its re- 
publics and princely house* ; their zeal 
and munificence in favor of all that could 
restore the splendor of ancient times, 
made Italy a model for the rest of Eu- 
rope. The wars which Ferdinand the 
Catholic, Maximilian I, Charles V and 
Francis I prosecuted on her soil, did not, 
therefore, produce permanent injur)'. The 
former universities continued, and new 
one* were added, among which that of 
Padua was eminently conspicuous. The 
number of academies and libraries in- 
creased to such a degree, that hardly a 
city of imfHirtance in Italy was without 
them. Among the pope*, there were ma- 
ny patron* and promoters of the arts and 
sciences, particularly Julius 11, the mag- 
nificent Leo X, Clement VII (whom , un- 
favorable circumstances did not allow to 
accomplish his designs, but whose pface 


was supplied, in many respects, by the 
cardinal llipjiolitus of Este), Paul 111, , 
Gregory XJ11 (who, as Ugo BuOnoam- 
pngno, had edited an improved^ and on-, 
larged edition of tile Corpus Juris carioni- 
ci, and, ns pope, corrected the calendar), 
Sixtus V (who removed the library of the 
Lateron to the splendid palace of the Vat- 
ican, and enlarged it, completed the pub- 
lication of the works of Ambrosius nnd 
of the Sontuagint, caused a new edition 
of tl^C Vulgate to he published, &c.), and 
Friiati VIII (who united the Heidelberg 
library with the Vatican, and founded the 
Barherini). We must next mention, as • 
scholars and patrons of scholars, the car- 
dinals Bembo, Carlo and Fedrrigo Borro- 
tneo (the last was the founder of the Am- 
brosian library at Milan), and Agostma 
Valerio. The princes were not behind 
the popes ami cardinals. The mo*t dis- 
tinguished Jbr activil) and liheralit) wen’ 
the (votizaga of Mantua, the Este at Fer- 
rara, the Medici at Florence, and the duke 
Charles Emmanuel l of Sa\oy. Not 
w itlistandmg fa\orable circumstances, the- 
ology made hut slight advances ; for after 
the storm of reformation had broken out 
in German), established doctrines weie 
more obstinately maintained, and farther 
investigation discouraged, with the excep- 
tion of the ediiions oi" the Scptuugint an I 
Vulgate already mentioned. The study 
of the Holy Scriptures gamed but little 
by the literary treasures that Italy, pos- 
sessed. Cajetan, the most celebrated 
commentator on the Bible, ellected noth- 
ing weithy of note; and Diodati’s trans- 
latn’ji, as it v« as not modelled servilely on 
the Vulgate, found no iavor. Among the 
defenders of the established creed, cardi- 
nal Bellannin surpasses all tlie others in 
intrinsic merit. Cesure Barouio, the his- 
torical defender of the disputed papal 
prerogatives, brought to light “the mo^r 
important documents and monuments ; 
and Paolo Surpi, the assailant of them, 
united modesty, and an incorruptible lo\<* 
of truth, wirfi the deepest insight into tlie 
Catholic religion. But, notwithstanding 
aJl exertions to uphold the established 
doctrines of the church, the active spirit 
of philosophy could no longer he restrain- 
ed, not even in Italy. Besides the scho- 
lastics in the monasteries, and the Peripa- 
tetics among the Humanists, who re\i\od 
and explained the ancient systems of phi- , 
losophy, there appeared a philosophical 
sect of free-tlunkers, who, together with 
the superstitions, rejected religion also. 
Pietro Pomponazzi, who taught annihila- 
tion after death, left lielund a numerous 
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«chool bf sceptics, to which belonged 
scholars like cardinal Gonznga, Cornure- 
’Tius, Paul Jovius and Julius Ciesar Senli- 
ggr. By their side stood Bernardino Te- 
losiq, also a preacher of infidelity, like 
Pomponozzi and his school, honored hy 
. the great, while Oesarc Vanini and Gior- 
dano Bruno atoned for a smaller measure 
of impiety at {lie stake ; and Catnpunclia, 
who, as the opponent of Aristotle, and an 
independent thinker, prepared the revolu- 
tion that took place in the 17tli century, 
languished in prison. This spirit of in- 
quiry gave an impulse to mathematics 
and physics. B. Telesio, Giordano Bru- 
no and Th. (^unpanella endeavored to 
deduce the phenomena of nature from 
general principles. Hjero. Cardan us uni- 
ted these sjM*eulations with mathematics. 
The great Galileo brought mathematics 
and natural philosophy into the closest 
connexion h} new exjieriiiwnts, and l>c- 
came a model to all, esjieeially to the nat- 
uralists of his native country, in mathe- 
matics, Tartngha, Cardnnus mid Bomhel- 
li w r ere distinguished for tlieir labors hi 
algebra; Bnoimv entura ( ’av alien prewired 
the way for (the infinitesimal calculus : 
■ Coiiiumudino l»*came celebrated for bis 
ialxirs on Euclid’s Elements, and Marino 
(jjlieraldi explained t Arclnmedcs’ theory 
of hydraulics. Luca Valerio enlarged the 
limits of mechanics by Ins discoveries ; 
Castel li produced a revolution in hydrau- 
lics ; Maurolico opened the way in optics ; 
Della Porta invented the camera obscure, 
and made the first experiments in aeroin- 
etry ; Grimaldi discovered refraction ; 
Mugini perfected the burning glass ; 
Torricelli invented the barometer, and 
Rieeioli made important celestial obsen a- 
tions. Natural knowledge was amplified 
lu all its branches. As students of the 
human frame and ohaton lists. Fracastou, 
Fallopio, Piecolomini, Aggiunti and Mal- 
pighi were celebrated. Uly r ss. Aldrovaiuli 
travelled tlirougb Europe, to investigate 
the natural history of quadrupeds, birds 
aud insects, and established a botanical 
garden at Bologna. Similar gardens were 
faid out by the university of Padua, by 
Cosmo duke of Florence, and „ various 
private persous. As Iwtanis/s, Matdoli, 
Fabio Colonnu, and the above-mentioned 
Malpighi, w^nedistmguished. The acad- 
emy of the Liucoi labored in the cause of 
natural history from llM5 to 1640. The 
first professorship of chemistry w r as found- 
ed at Pisa, in 1(>15. In physics and med- 
icine, the men of most note are Fallopio 
and his great scholar Fabriciu* ab Acqua- 
pendente (who led Ilarvey to the discovery 


of the circulation of iie blood), Borelli, 
Torricelli, Bellini, Mcfyiglu and Alpini. 

. Among the jurats of this period, we find 
no great liumes utter* the age of the 
scholastics. History vrjk cultivated with 
greater success. Historians and historical 
inquirers treated particularly of native 
history* Carlo Sigonio wrote a general 
history in Latin, Briani in Itah 

inn, and, finally', Guicciardini in a closer 
style, in which his continuntor, Adrian!, is 
infenor to him. In local history', Mac- 
chiavelli’s Histoiy of Florence was the 
earliest masterpiece of modem time. 
Davila, Bentivoglio, Bembo (botli for his* 
History of Venice— a continuation of the 
work of Andrea Navagiero — and for his 
Amjlani and Letters), Angelo di Cos- 
lanzo, Varchi, Paolo Sarpi, the cardinal 
Bentivoglio and others, aredikewise cele- 
brated. Numberless are the historical, 
geographical and. topographical descrip- 
tions of single states, districts, cities, and 
even of monasteries, libraries und cabi- 
nets. Men like Paolo Giovio, Giambattis- 
ta Adrinni and Vittorio Siri were assidu- 
ous in preserving the memory' of the lite- 
rary services of tlieir contemporaries and 
predecessors. Since the end of tlie 15th 
century, Venice had been die centre of 
diplomacy and politics. Much was writ- 
ten there on political subjects, us Sansovi- 
no’s work on Government, and Botero’s 
State Policy. The study of the Oriental 
language* was promoted by religious mo- 
tives. The Maronites on mount Leb- 
anon were received into the Catholic 
communion. In order to render the 
union indissoluble, Gregory' XlII erect- 
ed a Maronite college in Rome, ami 
established for its use an Arabic press. 
Sixtus V udded salaries. This insti- 
tution transplanted Oriental literature to 
Rome, and carried thither a great number 
of manuscripts. George Amira (w'lio 
wrote the first Syriac grammar of conse- 
quence), Ferrari (who compiled the finst 
Syttac dictionary'), Gabriel Sionita and 
Abraham Eeeliellensis Were distinguished. 
From Roman presses issued the Arabic 
works of Ebn Sina, the geography of 
Sherif Edrisi, the Arabic commentary on 
Euclid. At Genoa an Arabic, and at Rome 
an Ethiopian Psalter had lieeu previously 
printed. Giggeus published, at Milfui 
the first complete Anbic dictionary, and 
Mararcius, at Padua, the first edition of 
the Koran, illustrated by a commentary. 
Thus Italy was the seat of the study, not 
only of the Hebrew, but also of the other. 
Sliemitish languages. The study of the 
ancients must have been increased to a 
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groat degree, after the art of printing had 
multiplied thp rjpks of their works. 
Francesco RobertcTii, iukus Cieaar Sca- 
ligor, Pietro Vittorio and Fntvin IJrsino 
deserve the nani^of’ philologists. Others 
jmid more attention to the information 
afforded by the ancients, and this study 
was facilitated by translations. •Monu- 
ments of antiquity were collected, exam- 
mod and explained with zeal. Mazzo- 
chio,and still more Andrea Fulvio, begin- 
ners, indeed, in the seienee, published an- 
ciant Roman inscriptions and, coins./* Gi- 
acomo and -Ottatio tli ?tradti made similur 
retvoarches with greater success, and at 
length Fulvio Ursino illustrated this de- 
partment with treasures of erudition. Af- 
ter him, Francesco Augeloni and Giovan- 
ni Pietro Bellori, Filippo Buonamtti, Fi- 
lippo Paruta and Leonardo Agostino ac- 
quired reputation. But, in consequence 
of tilt* study of the ancients, classical per- 
fection of style became the aim of litera- 
ture. The historians distinguished in this 
respect have already been named. Of a 
similar character, in point of style, are 
Sperone Spcroni (Dialughi and Disrorsi), 
Annib . Cura (Lett ere Famigliari , &c.), Oas- 
tiglione (11 CortegiamA, Della Casa (II Ga- 
later* and Lettcre ), Giovanbnttista Gelli 
( Dutloghi), Franc. Bemi (Discorsi and ( '</- 
pricri ), Pietro Aretino ( Ragionamenti, &c. j, 
Nieolo Franco {Dialughi Piaccvolissimi), 
the two poets Bernardo and Torquato 
Tasso (the former for his Letters, tin* lat- 
ter for his Philosophical Essays and Dia- 
lopies); finally, Pietro Badoaro ( Orazioni ), 
Allierto Lollio (Ldtrre and Orazioni ), 
Claudio Tolommei and others. The ( Vra- 
latc, as they were tenm*d (academic prate), 
pieces in ridicule of the academic, pub- 
lished after the foundation of the Cruse a, 
in the last half of the 16th century, are 
valuable principally in point of sty 5e. The 
early novelists found several imitators in 
this period; Bandello (q, v.j, Firenzuola, 
Parabosco, Massuceio, Sabadino degli 
Arienti, Luigi da Porto, Molza, Giovanni 
Brevio, Marco Cadamosto, Gruzzini, Ant. 
Mariconda, Orteusio fiondo, Giov. Fran- 
cesco Straparola, Giambattista Giraldi, 
called Cinthio , to which are added the ro- 
mance writer Franc. Loredano and the 
original Ferrante Pallavioinp. Criticism 
began at last to erect its tribunals ; but the 
principles on which it judged were vague 
and indefinite. This is proved by the 
contests resecting Tasso’s Jerusalem De- 
livered, Guarini’s Pastor Fido , by Tasso- 
ni’s attack on Petrarca, &c. Then" was 
no want, however, of theoretical works. 
By his excellent essay Della Volgar Lin- 


giia, Bembo became the father of Italian 
criticism. Tpssino (Pootirs) and Castel- 
lano are not iVithout merit. Claudio To- 
lommei wrote rules for modem poetry; 
Sjierone Speroni, Dialogues on Khttoric 
(Sansovino, Cavalcanti and others had al- 
ready preceded him); Benedetto Varchi/ 
a Dialogue on the Tuscan mid Florentine 
Language (on occasion of the contest be- 
tween f?aro and Custelvetro), and Fogliet- 
ta, On the Maimer of writing History. 

Sevntih Period . — From Idol) to 1820. 
Hitherto, Italy had liecn the instructress 
of Europe, hut, in the middle of the 17rti 
century, it began to sink from its literary 
eminence. The principal causes of this 
change were ‘the restrictions on the free- 
dom of thought and of the press, which 
had been constantly increasing, ever since 
the reformation, and the decrease of 
wealth since Italy had lost the commerce 
of the world. The moral corruption, 
which became more and mom prevalent, 
had climated the physical strength of the 
people, and deprived the mind of its \ iiim* 
and energy. The long subjection to for- 
eign jHUvers had created a sen ile feeling. 
Tlie nation was afflicted, from If MU to 
174U, by numerous wars, and at length 
sunk into a lethargy and a stupid indiffer- 
ence to its own greatness £oine popes, 
princes, ami even private person*, wore, 
nevertheless, the active patron" of letters. 
At Florence, fhoima, Bologna, Turin, Pisi, 
institutions we»v established, some at great 
expense, by Leopold dr* Medici, the count 
Marsigli Paz/i, &*c., which promoted tlie 
cultivation of mathematics and natural 
science. Clement XI, Benedict XIII and 
NIV,CleiiiMit XIV, men of great learning 
nud enlightened views, together with the 
eardinalsTolommei, Passionei, Albnni( An- 
nibale and Alessandro) and Quirini, and, in 
later times, the cardinal Borgia, the learn- 
ed Venetian Nani, and the noble prince of 
Torreinuzza, rendered the greatest ser- / 
v ices. 'Fhe reign of Maria Theresa and 
Leopold was fav orable to Lombardy and 
Florence. But none of the sciences, ex- 
cept the mathematical and physical, made 
’much progress. After Maclijavelli, poh-‘ 
ties had no general writer of impor- 
tance : only single departments of the 
subject, far removed from danger of col- 
lision with tlie doctrines, of the church, 
were treutod with spirit by Beccaria and 
Filungieri. Philosophy continued scho- 
lastic : Italy neither invented any new 
system, nor gave admission to the systems 
of foreign countries. Theology gained 
not u single thinker. ‘Though highly 
esteemed in Ilia native country, tlie dog- 
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matin system of Bcrti was of little value. 
The works of Ughelli a?|d Lumifnis, en- 
titled Italia Sacra, evince the industry of 
the compilers ; as do Gnlluzid’s Library of 
tlie' Fathers of the Church, and Mansi’s 
Collection of Councils. Riaiichiui’s frag- 
ments of t old Latin translations, and De’ 

' Rossi’s various readings of the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament, are valuable; 

’ hut scriptural criticism and exegesis have 
produced nothing in Italy important for 
foreign conntries. The authority of the 
Vulgate is still unimpaired, and the trans- 
lation of the Florentine Arrtohio Martini, 
celebrated for its pure style, was made 
from it. But fur tlie study of the Asiatic 
lirt linages ami literature, the missionary 
/cal lias had the most beneficial results. 
The learned J. H. Assemnntii published 
rich extract* from Oriental manuscripts. 
The Propaganda formed excellent Orien- 
tal scholars, and published several Asiatic 
alphabet* and gramniais. As regard* the 
critical study and illustration of the an- 
cient elastics, the Italians have remained 
behind other countries. The most cim- 
' went scholars in the department of Latin 
literature are Volpi,Targa; Famolato, and, 
as u lexicographer, Forcellini; in that of 
the Greek, Muzncchi and Morclli. Much 
more was done for investigating, copying, 
describing and illustrating antiquities, es- 
pecially after Winckelmann had taught the 
Italians to examine them, not only in a 
historical and antiquarian point of view, 
hut also as works of art. ’Plus study led 
likewise to tlie investigation of the primi- 
tive languages of Italy, especially the 
Etruscan. Gori, Maftei, Larni, Pnssen, 
ojieiicd the way for Lmizi. Polite litera- 
ture, particularly elegant prose, of which 
alone we here speak, continued to decline 
till an effort was made, after the time of 
Voltaire, to imitate the French. Thus 
Algarotti wrote Dialogues on Optics ele- 
gantly and perspicuously, but superficially ; 
Bottinelli, On Inspiration in tlie Fine Arts, 
with much spirit; Bcccarin, On Crimes 
and Punishments ; Filangieri, On Legisla- 
tion, with dignity and simplicity ; Gasparo 
Gn/zi, Dialogues, in a pure and agreeable 
style. In history* and its auxiliary sci- 
ences, little was done in this period* Giim- 
nonc was eminent in local, Denina in 
; general history. As an investigator and 
> collector of* historical materials, Muratori 
acquired a lasting reputation : Mallei also 
should ho lioiioruhly mentioned. Manni 
labored for the illustration of seals, and of 
genealogy. Still less was done for geog- 
‘raphv. The most celebrated geographer 
of Italy is the Minorite Vinccntio Coro- 


nelli, who established) a cosmographical 
academy at Venice, and whose loss (1718) 
has never been supplied. Even among ’ 
travellers, there are but 4 few prominent. * 
Hometiling was done /y Martini,, who 
trained through Cyprus, Syria’ and Pal- 
estine; by Sestini, who travelled through 
Sicily yid Turkey ; Griselirii, who travel- 
led through Inner Austria and Hungary ; 
and Acerbi > who travelled in the North. . 
No jurist, except Bcccarin and Filangieri, 
effected any thing of importance. But 
the works which appeared in the mathe- 
matical, physical and medical sciences still 1 
form the Ixiast of Italian literature. Frisi 
and Girolamo Mazzucchelli were great,, 
masters in mechanics, hydrostatics and 
hydraulics; BoscoviC.li and Mascheroniin 
the higher analysis and geometry. In 
mciisuration, Lorgna, Fontana, Cagnoli, 
Ruftini and Camilla are respected names 1 
even m our day. Manfrcdo Settala made 
a celebrated burning-glass ; Cassino en- 
larged the bounds of astronomy by great 
discoveries ; Campani was distinguished 
for ] ire] laring optical glasses; Torelli ex- 
pliiincd the elements of ]K'rs]iectiv r e with 
geometrical strictness; Zanotti presehted' 
the world with valuable coloufittl observa- 
tions ; mid Piazzi accjuired renown as the 
discoverer Of Ceres. Phvsic.*, for the 
promotion of which several institutions 
were active in Various places, made the 
greatest progress. Marsiglio Landriani, 
Felice Fontano, Tonkin, Tiherio Cavnllo, 
Giovanni and others enriched it by impor- 
tant discoveries. Botany was advanced 
by Malpighi, Giovanni Hcb. Franchi, Mi- 
ciieli, Giuseppe Ginanui, Vitaliano Do- 
nati, &c/ Tlie Italians were successful in 
the use of the microscope. With its as- 
sistance, Retli (who wrote classical works 
on natural history), Valisneri, Felice Fon- 
tana, Lazzaro Hpollanzuui, made a great 
number of observation*. With all the lovers, 
of natural science and of chemistry, Volta 
is an honored name. In tin* study of the 
natural history of moil and of anatomy,. 
Gagliardi, Malpighi, Paolo Manfredi, and, 
after them, Valsalva, Santorini, Fantoni 
and Morgagni were distinguished. Prac- . 
lioal medicine likewise was not neglected. 
Franc. Torn taught tlie use of Peruvian 
hark ; Rurymuzitii trod in Sydenham’s 
footsteps in pathology and therapeutics; 
Horelli, Baglivi (who followed Hippocrates, 
however, in practice), Guglielmini, Bellini 
nml Michelotti made Italy the birthplace 
of the latromatliemalicttl school in medi- 
cine. 4 In literary history, the labors or 
< besoiiribeni, Quudrjo Fontauini, A. Zeno, 
Mazzucchelli Fabroni, Tirabosclii, Conii- 
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ain aiul odiers (of Arteaga, for example, fori 
the history of die opera), arc highly valuable. 

Eighth Period.— Ration Literature of the 
pr( sent Day , amg? 1820. of late years, the 
literature uf Ital\is not to be compared, 
either in* extent or in profoundness, with 
the literature of the neighboring coin* 
tries. Tho indolence wliielj springs from 
& too favorable climate, the restraints 
arising from the political state of the coun- 
try and tint condition of the book trade, 
which, in several parts of the pcuiiisiHa, is 
under greaf restrictions, oppose* serious 
•obstacles t6 the free interchange of ideas. 
The' infringements in one city on the 
copyrights of others increase these diffi- 
culties. The universities of Pavia and 
Padua still maintain their hereditary rep- 
utation, and augment it by a zealous culti- 
vation of the natural lienees ; Pisa may 
stand next to them ; Sienna and Perugia 
Jmve made less effort to deserve die notice 
of foreign countries, and the universities 
of Rome, Naples and Turin are of a lim- 
ited character. With these universities, 
to which, in Lombardy, gymnasia and ele- 
mentary schools afford suitable prepara- 
tion, a number of academies are appro- 
priated to every department of science 
and ait, though they are not all so active 
as the Lombardo- Venetian Institution at 
Milan, which lias* published several val- 
uable volumes of memoirs. Names like 
Oriani, Carlini, Breislak, Coufigliaclii, 
Brunatelli, are the best pledges of its devo- 
tion to the exact sciences. After it, the 
academy at Turin (Memorie della R. 
Arad. idle Scienze di Torino, vol. xxx, 
182(5), and the scientific society of Mode- 
na (Menwrie della Societa Hal. drflr Sci- 
enze reside nit in Modena , t. PJ), deserve 
honorable mention. Foreign countries 
rarely hearany thing concerning tin sci- 
entific bodies of Naples. The flercula- 
xtcjtn academy at present pays, for the most 
.part, with premises, and the sessions of ma- 
ny other academies an; mere ceremonies. 
The Crusca and the Accad . de* Georgofdi at 
Florence, with the, Accad. Archvologira at 
Rome, alone sustain their place in the mem- 
ory of foreign countries. Among the j>eri- 
odicals, the Bibliolcca Ilaliana is a work of 
merit, and exerts a deceive influence by 
means of sagacious criticisms; hut it has 
Wen often disfigured by injustice and 
harshness, especially* when under AoorbPs 
guidance. Bmgnatelli and Configliac- 
chi’s Giunnde di Fisica, C^himUfij Sloria 
naturale,M(duina cd Arti , is the periodical 
most deserving the notice of foreign coun- 
tries. The study of the Oriental lan- 
guages, in Italy, is not so much advanced 


as in other countries. Gr. CastiglioniV 
explanation of the doins in the caluuqt of 
Milan have found an impartial critic in 
Fralni of* Petersburg ; and Rampoldi's 
Annali Musxdmtrmi (Milan, 1823, *5 vo!s;)< 
display a judicious and critical u$c of ( >ri- 
ental sources. Much has been done for the 
diffusion of the know ledge of the Armeni- 
an language by the publications of tiro 
Metoebarists of St. Lazzaro, in the vicinity 
of Venice; and father Auger, the Ve- 
netian editor of Moses of Chorem\ and 
tho discoverer of an ancient Armenian, 
translation of Philo (Veil., 1H22), is said to 
Be distinguished for knowledge of the lan- 
guage. Europe acknowledges \ngoln 
Maio’s merits in increasing the meat# of , 
acquiring a knowledge of ancient classical 
literature. The discovery of the frag- 
ments of Cicero De Htpublica,mul of so ma- 
ny other remnants of a classic age (though 
the complete Fx'ontu did lint correspond to 
its fame and the general expectation), gi\e 
Maio lasting claims to the gratitude of 
Scholars. Maios success induced pro- 
fessor Peyron, at Turin, to make similar 
searches into the treasures of the public 
library intrusted to him, ami his sagacity 
was not altogether fruitless. Mu/.zuc- 
clielli of Milan contributed to tic exten- 
sion of ancient literature by the Johann* ii 
of Corippus (Milan, 1820), and Rossini by * 
the publication ofEudeimis, fn mi I lercula- 
ncan manuscripts C'iampi, after his return 
from Warsaw to Italy, Mauzi, Amali, 
Nibby, arc among tliose whb have ren- 
dered service to classical literature by val- 
uable commentaries. The count Ippohtt 
PiiMemouti’s translation of the Odyssey 
(Verona, 1822,2 vols.), tlie odes of Pin- 
dar, by Mezzanotte (Pisa, 181!) and 1820, 

2 vols.), and the Isthmian odes [Lc Odi 
htmiche di Pindaro , traituzione di Giu&t 
liorghi , Pisa, 1822), by Borghi, Mun- 
cini’s Iliad, in stanzas (Flor., 1824), eau 
satisfy those only who do not exact u 
strict ticieJity of translation. Among the, 
translations from modern languages into 
the Ituliun, aw die works of sir Walter 
Hcott and Byron. Klopstock’s Messiah’ 
was translated by Andrea Mattel. Bossi’s * 
Sloria <f Italia anlica e inodenia (Milan J 
dwells very long on ancient times, ana 
shows frequent truce* of French influence. 
There still uppeur historical works,- which , 
are bettor received by foreigners than by. 
tin* country to which they belong ; as*thft, 
al M)ve,- mentioned Faxniglie celebri Italians 
of the count Pompco Litta (Milan, siuecTv 
1820) ; the Sloria di Milano , by Rosmiui ; 
the Codic.t diulonnd ico Colombo Americano ’ 
(Genoa, 1823); Scina’s Prosp . della $fo- 
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r>a Idler, della Sicilia, nqd , Sjiotonio’s ex- 
cellent Sloria IctUf. della Liguria (ih: non, 
’ ,18211 ; Beuc.i’s Elagi, and A rib’s Vita di 
Pierluigi Fortune , though the last belongs 
io 1 the more favorite department of biog- 
rfifiHy, for which materials may In* found 
in Pelli’s Memorie per hi Vila di Dante 
( Florence, 1 82.2) j Nelli’s I'll a t Commcrcio 
[jlhrario di Galdeo Galilei ( Florence, 1702, 
hut not published till 1820), and contri- 
butions in the Hiogrqfia Crtmonese , by 
Luncctti, (iiid in the Italian edition of the 
‘ Hiograjia Vnivtrsale (Venice, Mlssiaglia). 
One hope, however, notwithstanding such 
are the signs of the times, remains to the 
friend of Italian literature, that the abun- 
‘ dance of monuments of former nines in 
this land will always presene ali\e histor- 
ical recollections. Tin* explanation of the 
pre-ent give** an opportiimtv to recur to 
tlie past, and to animate its dun recollec- 
tions b\ then connexion with tangible re- 
alities I low interesting, for example, is 
the history of the cathedral of Milan ! 
But I falx's association" are not limited to 
Fliristiau tones. Ij Italia nrunti if. Domi- 
nio dv* Romani, , h\ Micali flawed. Livor- 
no; 1821, folio), indicate^ the point to 
which the iiMpurer may ascend. Inves- 
tigations connected with ancient monu- 
ments cannot be wanting in a counir\ 
when 4 so much remains to he explored. 
Inghiramfs JWonumenti El ruse hi o di 
Etruscn.Yonu, the illustrations of the editoi 
of the (lah rift di Firenze, so lhi as they 
lelate to ancient monuments ; the Mc- 
moiis of die arc Ideological academv of 
Home, and the lare works of the Bomhon 
acadeinx, are among the phenomena iyot 
io he overlooked in foreign commies; and 
the essays ot Nibbv, Pea, Borghesi, Lama, 
I’attaneo and Hroeehi unite solidity with 
perspicuity and a compivliensixe Mine}. 
But how hide the proper mode of treating 
this depul tmeut is understood, may he 
M»eil from Vermiglioh’s Jjezioni elnmnla- 
rie di .hrheotogia (Verona, 1822,2 \ols.), 
w hicli aie as useless to foreign countries 
.is Lalufx investigation 'ion Homan inscrip- 
tions, which eitliei treat of what is well 
known, o** explain obscurely whatexer 
they give of new. 'Flic Rturolla di ,'hiti- 
c hit it Grerhr e Romanv ad l r so drgli .drtisti, 
din. ed Incise tin (Ho. Hit* noli, is not without 
merit. The nenviiy of the trade in works 
of art in Italy promotes also the* publica- 
tion of views of tla* monuments of the 
middle ages (for example, the Monumenti 
^ sepolcrali di Toscana, the RarroUa degti 
migliari Fabbrichc,. Monumenti at .‘hi tic hit a 
di .Milano ; the Fahbricht di Vtnrzia, 
Frunc.hioni, Cisa di tires}, Piola, Veiitu- 
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roll, Bonari), for exiJIaining which asso- 
ciations of men of talent have been form- 
ed. Almost twerv book of travels by an. 
Italian, presents inmiiri«s intb the remains . 
of antiquity ; and BeJJ.mii, who first kin- 
dled the enthusiasm of the succeeding 
travellers lor investigating the remains of 
Egyptian atf, only followed the taste of his 
countiy. Della C,clla, the natumlist Bror- 
chi, one of the most intelligent of the late . 
yvrrters of Italy, the learned w riter on 
niftnismatics Scstini, and Cainillo Bpr- 
ghese, prove this position. It is not, 
however, so much the. custom in Italy 
to embellish travels with engravings as it ^ 
is in France and Fiiigland. Kvcn the de— 
sc ri prions of cities, of which new ones are 
<‘vcr in demand, are xvithout this emhel- 
IMuncut, and retain their old defects. 
Italy is more independent in the exact 4 
sciences than in its literature, properly so 
called, particularly in the physical depart- 
ment, and, bv its mathematicians, astroft- , 
outers, naturalists, lias acquired a reputa- 
tion, to which it lias lieen less true in tlie 
line arts, with the exception of the plastic 
arts. Wh'Te men like Sangro, Flauli, 
Borgnis, Brunacci, Lotteri, Bonloui, cm- t 
ploy themselves in geumotiy and its appli- 
eation to geodesy and mechanics ; wheie 
astronomers like Pinna, Bramhilla, Inghi- 
rami, Oriani, Carliui, Piuz/i, Facciaton', 
Do (Ysaris, aie engaged in observatories 
like those at .Naples, at Palermo, at Milan, 
Turin. Bologna, Florence, Borne, — thesci- , 
cnees must make a rapid progress. The 
Fomspondanct astronomique of ha roil 
Zacli (see Zach) afforded the Italian sehol- 
aisan opportunity to make their discove- 
ries and researches known to the rest of 
Fiimpe. Zach, who lived in Genoa till 
1827, promoted thence tin* dirfbsron ni 
userid knowledge connected with his 
science, by au . Wmanaccu Genovese. l T n- 
happil\,a pail of the strict matht*malical 
investigations is buried in the transitions 
of literary societies; tor example, in the 
Transactions of tin* io\al academy of 
sciences at Napl< s ; in ‘the Transactions 
of tlie Pontoimie society (Naples, 1810) ; 
m tin* Memoirs of the Lombardo- Vene- 
turn institute ; in the Reports of the sci- . 
entitle. society at Modena; in the Rirercht » 
gtoinctrich « ed idromti riche fatte nella Sciuda ‘ 1 
dcgl' higcgncn mmtifici a*. deque c Strode 
(Home, 1820), wWh hut too rarety (law 
the Alfis. <>eodejA T , especially, is prose- 
cuted with great ardor, and two trigono- 
inetncal nn-asuienn'iits, connect(*d with 
each other, have given satisfactory n*sults. 
K(|iml zeal is manifested in the physical 
sciences, in which names like Zamhom 
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Brugnatdli, Configl&cchi, Be Hinge ri and 
Ranconiunsyver lor tin* exactness of tho 
•observations and correctness^ of the calcu- 
, iations. ' The cX|>«riments on magnetism 
,.and electricity (Bdharolli) have excited a 
lively interest even ill Italy, and Configli- 
acdii’s and Brugnuteirfs (VioruoZe di Fisira, 
Chimiaiy Storiu JSfai urate, Metlicina eddrli, 
which is published very regularly, gives 
the best account of their variety and thor- 
oughness. E\eu the Opuscoli scientifici 
di Bologna are almost exclusively tie voted 
to the natural sciences in the widest com- 
prehension, ami maintain an honorable 
S 3 panic. The geological observations of 
-the count Murzari lVneati, who thought 
iur»i<elf able to refute by ocular evidence 
file Weinenan. theory of tin* formation 
of the earth/ fane attmeted much at- 
* tcufiou. Among the geologists of Italy 
ijiiM In* menUonodthc talented ami learn- 
ed Brocchi (who died in IJ^Jr, in Egypt), 
the author of the Conchyhologia suUtp- 
tnninu,und w ho, liy his iutereMiug essays, 
did much towards uic'miMng tlie popular- 
ity of the Bill. Pal. Renier, (Vuuaiii. 
Montieclli and Govelii (Prodrotno dtUa 
' Miiuralogia l tsuviann) keep up the in- 
terest in these Mud leu Patronised by 

government, the physical sciences lane 
received the most extensive application to 
.agriculture and technology, winch ha\e 
made respectable progress, at least in I p- 
jwr Italy. New branches of industry, as 
< well as new kinds of plants (rice from 
China, and gram from Mongolia), haw 
. been introduced ; and the be<t mode of 
rearing silk-worms, manufacturing wine, 
and managing bees, ha< been made the 
object of public invest igat ion, and the re- 
MiltM have I wen very favorable. The ln- 
tion* of the • lccad. de' dforgoJiJL at Flor- 
ence, luive contributed much to the pm- 
. motion of agriculture. Botany cannot ^e 
slighted in the Garden of Europi . Stub's 
Elementi di Botanira, afford foreign coun- 
tries nothing new', but the works of Se- 
bastian!, of Maun, of Brignoli, Moricand, 
Tenon, of the superintendents of the gar- 
dens " at Pisa, Rome., Naples, .Palermo, 
e\iuce the interest whieh is taken in this 
dr*|Mirtirient ;,aud the Pomona in Rilieva 
of Pizzagalli, and Degaspari and Berga- 
inaschi’s Ossercuz. Micologichc?* * v i n c c the 
zeal of their authors. The investigation 
of the higher econom^ of nature, has r«- 
■ eeived valuable contributions from Brunu- 
telli, Contighucchi, from Angelini, Me- 
taxa, tlie descrilier of the. Proteus mifi ui - 
, 7 ieiw,.Runzani, Petagna, Lai mu ti and Ca- 
yolwi 4 ami the structure of the human 
1 body was illustrated by Palletta, Mascag- 


igi and otlicrs. The medical literature of 
Germany lias attracted much attention, 
and several of tin* most distinguished 
German writers in this department Imve 
obtained successful translators and editors, 
especially lor tlie use of tlie lecturers in 
Puv L% Padua and Bologna. Many of the * 
German works in the department of met- 
aphysics have been also translated, al- 
though the French, like Pestutt do Tracy, 
accorded more with the taste of the Ital- 
ians. Besides Gioia, the author of the Idt- 
ologia esposta , Tafia, the editor of a Sag- ’ 
gio di Estetica, German i Simoui, and some 
unsuccessful commentators upon Keecn- 
ria, the (W lezione HP classu'i Mdafisici 
(Pavia, ISli) — 22) was, perhaps, the best 
production in tins department. De’Simo- 1 
ni has treated of* naturai law. Niunerous 
explanations and editions have appeared 
of the Austrian code, which is possessed . 
of legal authority in some of the states that 
speak Italh.ti. It is worthy of mention, 
that LloreuteV History of the Imposition, 
and Swmoml’fs History of the Italian Re- 
puhites of the Middle Ages, may he firely 
sold in the Italian states, while they me 
strictly prohibited by the neighboring status. 

Italian Poiinj. Italian poetry sprang 
from the Pwnencal, which w.ts tin* fir*t 
to rtouridi m Europe on the revival of , 
civilization, and which was also commu- 
nicated to Italy. I mil the Rhh century, 
we find in Italy ou'y the poetry of chival- 
l.v by the Pnovncals and Tiouhadours. 
These wand' ring hards, intelligihle to the 
Italians, ami particularly to the Lombards, 
by tin* affinity of their sister language, 
traversed Italy, and were welcome guests 
at the courts, especially of tin* nobles of 
Lombardy, af a time when poetry was 
considered as indispensable at feasts. An 
instance of the estimation m which Trou- • 
hadours (<j. v.) weiv held, as the chief or- 
naments of a princely court, is found ill 
the visit of Raimniido Berlinghieri, count 
of Barcelona and Provence, to Frederic 
Barbarossi, the German emperor, at Tu- 
rin, in 1 1 ( 12 , attended by a train of Pro- 
vencal poets. The, emperor was so de- 
lighted with their gwy/v ricncui, that he not 
only made munificent presents to the 
minstrels, but also composed a madrigal 
in their language himself At the court 
of Azz^YlI of Este, at Ferrujn (1215 to 
12(14), some distinguished Proveneuls — 
Rami »a Ido di Vacheims, Raiinondo d’Ar- 
t**s, Aim*ric.o di Reguiluin — resided, and 
snug the praises of his daughters, Coil--* 
stanza and Beatrice, lien? also flourishod ’ 
.Maestro Ferrari, a native of thut city, 
who, us well as muny dther Italians ( Al- 
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' I)oi-tn Quaglio, Perci valle Doria, Alberto 
J do’ MarchcM Mulaspina, &c.), sang in the 
Provencal language. No one acquired so 
great a reputation as Sordello of Mantua, 
who visited Provence for the purpose of 
making himself familiar with the lan- 
guage and jroetiy of the country. . Only 
a few fragments of these Italian Trouha- 1 
doum are extant ; but the first attempts to 
compose in the Italian language are not 
to be looked for in Lombardy, where the 
vieinity to Provence did not allow a taste 
for native poetry to spring up. Besides, 
the Italian of Loinburdy was the least 
agreeable to the ear. The Genoese and 
Venetians were too much oeenpied with 
' commerce ; tin* Florentines, disturbed by 
domestic, factions, were ignorant of the 
spirit of chiuilry, and the popes were ah-* 
sorbed in theology and the canon law, 
and strangers to the spirit of poetry. In 
Sicily only could Italian poetry develope 
itselft because the Sicilians, alw ays a po- 
etical people, sj>oke a dialect sufficiently 
soft lo afford the means of graceful verse. 
Neither commerce nor scholastic disputes 
occupied their thoughts, and their beauti- 
ful climate invited them to repose, and to 
fill the moments of leisure w irli poetry. 
They could not draw* the poets of Prov- 
ence to their country so easily as th'* 
Lombards, nor could tley iheriselves so 
easily \isit that country oVlo\eaml poe- 
try; but enough of the Pnnen^al songs 
reached them, to awaken them to similar 
attempts in their own language. Tiny 
had also a court rich in oveiy knightly 
and noble accomplishment. Frederic. II, 
the German emperor, resided, for a time, 
in Palermo ( from 1108 to 121*2) — lie who 
crowned a poet with his own hand, to 
whose court, as the old novelist relates, 
thronged Troubadours, musicians, ora- 
tors, artists, champions, and all |>crsons of 
any kind of skill, from all countries, be- 
cause of his munificence and his cour- 
tesy, whose uoblc character is praised 
_ by Dante : but, not satisfied w ith hearing 
the \ erses of others, Frederic and his 
court composed poetry themselves, and 
production:* of his, of his natural sou 
Enzo, and Ids celebrated chancellor, Pie- 
tro dellc Vigne, are Htill extant. One of 
the most distinguished Sicilian poets of 
that thne \yas Ciullo d’Alcamo, of whom 
■we possess a song entirely Provencal in 
form nud character. We have also the 
names and fragments of Jacopo da Lon- 
tino, sumamed il Notajo , of Guido, and 
Oddo delta Coloune, ltanieri, Ruggieri and 
Iiigliilfredi of Palermo, of* Arrigo Testa, 
Stefuno, prothouotaiy of Messina, ami 
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Monna Nina, who coirte down to the pe- 
riod of Dante, and wore the 1 cause that ' 
every thing composed in Italian WE9 then 
called Sicilian. A fie# the year , 1300, 
Sifciiy gave no farther models to Italy ; hut 
the real fbunderc of Italian poetry appear 
in Bologna, Florence, and other cities of 
Tiwcuny. The oldest known to us is, 
jierlmps, Folcacciiicrode’ Folcacchieri, but 
the most important is Guido Gruiuicelli of f 
Bologna. A number of poets appeared ' 
in Tuscany, whose names Crescimbeni 
enumerates, and of whom he gives speci- 
mens. In the 13th century,, Guittone 
d’Arezzo (author of a book of poems and a 
40 hitters, interspersed with verses), - Bru- ’ 
netto Luting (author of two poetical * 
works — 11 Ttsorctto and 11 Patqffio ), Guido 
Cavalcanti (antlior of a celebrated canzone 
and other poems), Ugblino Ubaldini 
(author of an excellent idyl in the form 
of irregular canzoni), and Dante of Muja- * 
no (author of a'book of poems), deserve 
mention ; but we find hardly a poet of 
eminence in tlie other provinces. By the 
side of the amatory poets Jacopone da 
Todi stain 1ft alone as a sacred poet The 
forms of the early Italian T*>etry are bor-. 
rowed from Arnaud Daniel, and other 
Pro\ encals, and are, for the most part, lire 
same which, in n more perfect state, char- 
acterize the later Italian poetry, viz. cae- * 
zviii t sonnet^ ballads, and sestine. With 
the Sicilians, w r e already find the ottarr 
also. 1 Its character is, even at this early 
period, decidedly marked. Its ruling • 
spirit is love — on idealizing love, to w hich 
the spirit of Christianity contributed the 
tendency to adore, and attribute perfection 
to the beloved object. Whether the new 
character which appears in all the pro- 
ductions of this lime lmd its origin, us 
some maintain, in the spirit of Christian!- , 
ty, or only in certain feelings w hich sprang 
up at tins time, and naturally connected * 
themselves with Christianity, at least in ! 
appearance, we shall not here venture to 
decide, and refer the reader to the article 
Chivalry. ' It is certain that the modern * 
spirit is essentially different from the an- - 
eient, (See Classical.) After this prepar- 
atory period of Italian jroctrv was passed, , 
apfieared the great Florentine, Dante AJi : 
ghieri (bom*12l35). He left at once the trod- 1 
den path, and stands^ without predecessor 
or follower among all the great names ’ 
which ornament Italy. We do not speak * 
of the form of his Divina Commedia , 
w hich, from its nature, could not but be 
unique, but of the peculiarity of his ge- 
nius ; but (wen his great poem, in which, 
as he says, heaven and earth assisted, and 
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which cost the poet flic study of years, is 
connected with love, liis Beatrice being 
his guide in the highest spheres of henv - 
en ; and , we should greatly .misconceive 
the [Hiet and his afce, if we should sup- 
|H>ae that tliis circumstance was merely 
intended' to commemorate his early pns- 
siou. The spirit of the age ymnoidahlv 
led him to exhibit love as the great mo\er 
of the human soul. (See Dante.) As 
Dante’s production is important in the 
history of the human mind and the prog- 
ress of civilization, it is of equal import- 
ance ju the history of Italian literature. 
Dante made the Italian dialect the lawful 
currency* of literature. Ihs intention to 

* WTite his poem in Latin hexameters sutli- 
ciently shows in what a state he found 
the Italian language ; how little the light 

* play of graceful rhymes had developed it 
ior his great object. Hence his apology 
for attempting so serious a subject in the 
lingua vulgare. The enthusiasm for 
Dante’s poem was so great; that in 
Florence, Bologna and Pisa, professor- 
ships wort 1 early established for the ex- 
planation of lus Commrdia. In Florence, 
Boccaccio was the first who tilled the* 
chair. Of the commentators we shall 
mention, liesidos the later Landmo, only 
Dante’s own sons, Pietro and Jacopo, .with 
Benveuujto of Imola and Martino Paolo 
Nidobeato. The archbishop of Milan, 
Giovanni Visconti, appointed two theolo- 
gians, two philosophers, and two jurb- 

* consults of Florence, to undertake jointly 
the interpretation of the theology, philoso- 
phy and jurisprudence of Dante. Be- 
sides Dante, there flourished several other 

G iets, among whom Cino da Pistoia 
. v.) is the most distinguished, lie o\- 
' celled in tender love poems, in u’hieh he 
celebrated liis mistress Selvaggin, ami w a* 
the precursor of Petrarca, for whom lie 
alao prepared tlie language. Occo d'As- 
coli, also a contemporary of Dante, 
wrote a didactic poem, in five liooks, cm 
physics, morals mid religion, under tin* 
title Acerba (property Acerbo or Aren* o). 
Franretwo da Barix'riiin composed his 
Documenti d* Amort, in which lie treuts of 
virtue* and itsrew'ards, in rude and irregu- 
lar verses, and his other poem, Del 
KeggimerUo e de* ('oslumi dlUe Donm, 
also a moral and dicjactie poem. Fazio 
degli IJherti w’rote, at the same period, lus 
Dittainondo — a system of astronomy mid 
geography iii verse, in which Dame 
served him ils a model. Without dwell- 
ing on the*, less important lyrical poets, 
Benueoio Hulimhcni, Bindo Bonichi, An- 
.tonio da Ferrara, Francesco degli Albizzi, 
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Sehnurcio del Bene, a friend of Petmrca; 
we come immediately to the latter. (Sec 
Petrarca.) lib love* did not, like Dante’s, 
inspire the idea of one gre^t |M»cm, trent- 
f ing of all the acts and efforts of man, and 
his religious conceptions were still more* 
strongly the ideal of love*. His sonnets 
and' ravizemf an* very differently esteemed; 
hut if they appear to many readers of our 
age* frequently overstrained, and some- 
tunes devoid of the spirit mid fullness of 
genuine poetry, to others they lire* a mod- 
el of lyrical excellence ; und liis influence' 
on the language* of Italian poetry has been 
very great, rendering it sutler and more 
^flexible than Dante* had left it. Peimrea 
was an excellent scholar, and well ac- 
quainted .with Roman elegance*, and lie, 
elevated his language* to the* greatest puri- 
ty, lieauty and melody. His follower* 
are innumerable. Among them, in tie* 
14th century, are the two Bnonac- 
eup*i da Moutemagno, and Frunco Snc- 
rlielti, the.* writer of nnvellc . The glory 
which Petrarca had acquired in u Mpccics 
of poetry easy in itself, and so consonanr 
with die taste which his nation hits pre- 
sence! even to tin* present tmu», and to 
the spirit of the age, was too enpcing; 
but the Petrarehists forgot tlmi it* is the 
spirit of their i muster which gained him 
his tame, and not merely the harmonious 
sound of lus mu-ical rhymes; and they 
j xmred forth innumerable poems, a com- 
parison of wbieii vvitli those of Petrarca 
could only rinse him still higher. Petntr- 
ca not only wrote lyrical poems, but, in 
lus rapitoli , or triumphs, approaches the 
didactic, lie composed also Lutm jmems, 
eclogues, and au epic, Aj'rua. celebrating 
lib favorite item,. Scipio, the. latter of 
which obtained him the poetic laurel, in 
the capitnl, in Rome, and which — so easily 
do great poets mistake their own merits — 
he himself valued most, whilst he con- 
sidered his lyrical poems of little value, 
and in liis old age wished that lie had nof' 
written them. Not less famous than Pe- 
tmrca is his friend Boccaccio. (See the 
article Ilocrarrio for an account of his 
great service in the formation of Italian 
prose.) The satirical sonnets of Pucci, 
tin* didactic essay on agriculture by the 
Bolognese Paganiuo* Bonafcdc, and the t 
Four Kingdoms of Love, Sataji, Vice and. 
Virtue, by bin countryman Federigo Frez- 
zi, under tin* title (^mdringno, an unsuc- 
cessful imitation ot Dante, belong also to 
this period. In the J5th century, GiuSto 
do* Gonli first meets us- -an imitator of 
Petrarca. In his sonnets In* celebrates the 
beautiful liund of his mistress, on wliioli 
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account the whole collection is called La 
Bella Mano, About'J413, dip barber Bur- 
chiello, at Florence,* acquired no little 
. reputation by his peculiar, but, for us, un- 
intelligible sonnets. The attempt of the 
painter and architect, Leon Battista Alberti 
, (somewhat later, under' Oosrtio de* Medi- 
ci), to compose hexameters 'and pentame- 
ters in Italian, is worthy of mention. 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, after the death of lus 
grandfather (14(14), the Pericles of the 
Florentine republic, was inspired by his 
passion for Lucretia Dormti, a noble Flo- 
rentine lady, to imitate IVtmrru ; yet he 
did it with ii)dq>etid('nrc. He was the 
pupil of the Plutonist Marsiglio Ficino. 
.Besides sonnets and ranzoni , we havb 
cajntoliy stanze , lerzinc , and carnival spngs x 
by him. His Symposium , or tlie Drinkers 
(flconi), a sportive iiintntioti of Dante, 
describes three journeys into a wine cellar. 

‘ The most distinguished of the contempo- 
raneous poets was Yitgclo Atnbrogini, 
called PuliziniiOy from the small \Ulagc 
Moutcpiilcmno, w’ho i* celebrated also as' 
a scholar and philosopher. Besides a 
dramatic poem, Orfro , there is a frag- 
ment by him, in beautiful stanza^ in 
praise of Julian of Medici, on occasion 
of a tournament, exhibited by the broth- 
ers, at Florence. V friend of hi-* was the 
graceful am at on poet Girolamo Beuivi- 
, cm. Of the three brothers Pulci, Ber- 
nardo wrote two elegies, a poeiu on the 
passion of Christ, and was the first who 
‘translated tin' eclogues of Virgil into Ital- 
ian. Luca was tlie author of the Hewi- 
rfra, a poem in othirr rime, in which he 
celebrated, earlier, hut not less Itenutifully 
than Poliziano. a tournament of Lorenzo 
of Medici, a pastoral, also in otluvs rime , 
entitled Driadeo (TAmare, and an epic 
poem of chivalry, Cirijju Calvuneu , which 
. in itself is of little value, and was left i»i- 
complete, (Bernardo Giumbullnri finished 
it after the death of the poet), hut which 
is remarkable as the commencement of 
those ironical anil serious poems of chival- 
ry, which, with the decline Of chivalry 
and the poetry of the middle ages, became 
, natural, and, we might almost say, neces- 
sary to the poetical spirit of the Italians. 
Lidgi, the most celel»rate,d of the three, 

( owes his lame not to the whimsical son- 
nets hi which lie and- his friend, Mat teo 
Franco, held each other up to the laugh- 
ter of Lorenzo and hi> guests (often in 
the most indecent language), nor to his 
lieca da Dironutno , &c., hut to his .1/or- 
gante Jl/agg'iorc, by winch he hecatne the 
predecessor of Ariosto, who, however, 
surpassed him as much as he himself 

IW 1 * 
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surpassed the first rifde attempts of the 
14tn and 15th centuries in this dejiartmenf, " 
of which tlie fluovo (VJhxtwia, La Spagwi 
Historiata, and La Beuina Jlncroya, are 
die most known. 'fijife Membrian# uf t 
Francesco Cicco da F&rnra, which is noV> 
unworthy to stand by the side of tlm ’ 
Alorffcmte, served to amuse the Gonzuim, ' 
at Mantua ; but a more immediate pfrede- 1 
cessor of Ariosto was Matteo Maria Bn- 
iardo, autlior of the Orlando Innanurrntn, 
whfch at first was not much relished by 
tlie Italians, on account of its gravity , as 
they had already Iwcome too* fluid of 
irony in these epics of chivalry 7 ; so much .. 
so, tiiat Boiardo, -continued by Niccolo dr- 
gli Agostini, was entirely 7 re-cast by r Dome- 
niclii, and, at a later period, by Berm. 
Contemporary with these epic poets wen? 
the satirist Beni. BeUicioni* and numlier- 
lcss Petrarch ists, as Francesco Ooi, Gtb- 
paro Visconti, Agostino Staccoli d’Frbino, 
S'lalino ifAquilu, Antonio Tehaldeo, 
Bernardo Accolti,a celehrated iniprot yisa- 
torc, who assumed the modest surname 
JtFnico, a Neapolitan under the name of 
Aot/umo, a Florentine, Cristoforo, under 
the name of L'.iltissimo , Sr e. Antoine 
Frcgosi/ sunmined Filrnmo , wrote a 
mural erotic poem. La Cerva Bianca , of 
moderate \aluc, with Selvt, and gay and 
melancholy capiloli. Gian Filoteo Achil- 
lini deserves to he mentioned, on account 
of hi* scicntific-inoral pin* ms, JI Viridario 
and Jl Fakir, and Conmzznuo dal Vni>ct- 
ti, for Ins poem on the an of war, entitled 
De Re MUitan. Distinguish'd as female 
poets of this century are Battista Monte- 
leltro, wile to Galeazzo Maluspinu, her, 
niece Go n stanza, Bianca of Fstc, Datm- 
gclla Trivulzi, Cassandra Fedele, and the 
two IsottiLs. The lfith century, tlie pe- 
riod of Italian poetry, in which the prince*., 
of Italy, and particularly the popes, extend- 
ed the most munificent jwitroimge to poe- 
try and the arts, begins with the Ortand* 
and other poems of the admirable Arios- 
to. (q. v.) Giovanni Giorgio Trissino 
(q. v.) attempted, without success, the * 
serious epic. His work is dry and cold. 
Giovanni Kuecellai displays much tender- 
ness and feeling in his didactic poem L * 
Api. Luigi Alamanni (q. v.), author of a ^ 
didactic putm On agriculture (Let Coltiva- 
zione\ a romantic vt\y\GirnneU Cortcsc, nfid 
• Irnrchidc (a modern Iliad, on the whole a 
liii lun'),helongs rather to poets of the second 
rank. Saiinazzaro distinguished himself 
in his . hrndiuy and in his lyric poems, by 
delicacy of feeling and beauty of oxpres- - 
sion. Berni (q. \ .) Injoaine tin* creator of 
a new depuituient. Among the Petrarch* ; 
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. ' »te of this age are Bumbo, Castiglione 
and Molzu. Ludovico Domenichi^ pub- 
lished, in 1559, th? poems <|f 50 noble la- 
dies. Among thm was Vittoria (’olouna, 
; of Fernando »Avalo, uiurqtiis of Pes- 
cara. ^Respecting Arotino, equally kuoxvu 
for genius and licentious] less, m* Virt/iMo.) 
Bernardo Tasso, in his epic, :uid still mow 
in his lyric poems, appeal’s as nu excellent 
poet, but was surpassed In Lis spn X<>f- 
quato Tasso. (See Tasso.) liliarW dispjp) s 
' much grace in (ns ; lyrics (madrigals and 
sonnets), bur by owes his fame to lus Pan- 
tor Fido. tiahriello (Miiahreru was distin- 
* guished as a lyric jxiet. He also wrote 
• several epic poeuis ami pastoral driinas. 
The learned father Bernardino Baldi pub- 
lished, besides Minuets and canznnu a hun- 
dred apologues in pronb Attempts had 
' already liern made in tlie Av«opic fable 
In CVsure Paves*, under the name of 
Targa, and b) (iiam maria Venh/.otti, but 
with less success, Teotilo Folengi, more 
known under the name ot Wtrlin Cwntjo, 
must be mentioned as the imentor of 
macaronic poctrj . A** carlx as tin* M»eond 
half of the Kith ceiiturx,thc corruption of 
taste hud begun, and roimmiallx ihcmu- 
' ’ od, so that the 17th ccnturv ptoduced 
but very few works which can be con- 
sidered a> exceptions. We should men- 
tion, however, Marino (q. x.), who, tu* it 
were, founded his* own school, from 
which proceeded Fluudio Achilliiu, CSiro- 
lamo Pivti, (asoni and Antonio Brum, 

, who wen* his most anient admirer^. 
Alessandro Tassom i** known as the au- 
thor of La Sfrrhia Ibtpda, a comic and 
. .satiric epic. Francesco Bruccioliiii, who 
had imitated Tasso, in Ins i Voce Ranpdsta- 
1o , with no great miccc-**, hy hi*» Sc Ik mo 
dctrli Dri , disputed with Tas*»oni the honor 
of the intention of the mock-heroic, hut 
does not equal lum m grace and mgciiui- 
n. Two later mock-heroic poems—// 
Mahnd utile Racquvrtato, hy Lorenzu Lipp\ 
and fl Torrajchion e Denotata , hy Paolo 
Miuucci — have no other merit than the 
purity of their Tuvan language. The* 
works of Tarlo de’ Dottori. Bartolommeo 
Boechini, ( <«*sari Ca|)orah, are not of di*»- 
Migui-died nAtrit. FilicaiaV lyrical poems 
glow with patriotic feeling, and a noble 
elevation, which will always fender him 
IMjpular. rount Fulvio Tcsti was the 
Horace of his nktion, out his epic produc- 
tions wen* mere fragment**. The caustic 
, satires of the painter Salvator Kosa are 
not to lie passed over ip silence, amidst 
the general barrenness of Italian poetn, 
about the iniddh* of the 17th ccnturv. 
The residence of (Mmstiua, queen of 
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Sweden, in Rome, and her predilection 
lor the cfassic muse, served to lutuish from 
the circle of poets, w ho assembled around 
her, the Murinistic exaggeration, and to 
substitute for it a frigid correctness. Her 
conversion to the Catholic fuitli ulso at- ( 
tnictcd more attention to sacred poetry’ 
‘than it had previously received hi Italy; 
but no poet of her cin le niej-its pqrtieu- 
(ar notice., Deserving <»t‘ mention is Nic- 
cqlo Forteguemi, author of the Rirciar - 
</(//<>, the last epic of chiNalrv. Nolli, 
whose songs and odes were poptiku, 
tnmslated Milton’s Paradise Lost, and was 
the first who made his countrymen ac- 
quainted with English literatim*, whilst, 
at the same time, tin* French taste begun 
to pretail, which exercised a decided in- 
fluence, particular!) on die dramatic liter- 
atun* of lt:il\ . Fewer candidates now 
appear on tin* Italian Parnassus. The, 
ahiiate Carlo lnuoccn/io Fmgoni. among 
other poetical productions (mosth frigid 
occuhoiiuI piece**), composed Minuets and 
fiwzoni, of which the sportive ones are 
praised. There is a successful triinslu- 
tion of tin* PmiIuis by M.ittei. T!it*./*n* 
Rappnsentativa (the Histrionic Art) is a 
didactic poem woitliy of mention, by 
Lodotico Kircohoni, who raised the 
character of the Italian theatre at Paris. 
FrAncesco Algurotn, the companion of 
Frederic the (heat, belonging to the 
French school, in odes, poi tic epistle* 
and translation*, exhibited the pleasing 
ease, hut, at .lie same time, the coldness 
of the French. Kohciti and Pignut h 
wrote F^opie tafilc" with originaht) and 
elegance. Twenty poets were united in 
the eoinpoMti m of a comic poem, undei 
the title /hrio/r/r#, Ih rlohlino and Cam- 
snnto. Luigi Sax ioIi sung of luxe in tin* 
Htxle of AnaenxMi. \.** erotic and l\rio 
poet**, must be nieiitioiied willi him (ihe 
rardo de’ Rossi and (fioxanui Fantoni, 
called, among tin* Arcadians (see Arcadia ; t 
fjribindo. A pleasing enthusiasm per , 
vadcs tlie poetry of Ippohto Ihmlemonii ; 
and, among the productions of his friend. 
Aimdii* Bertola of Kiiuiui, the fiihlcii 
rank the highest. (Mem. Bondi is pleas- 
ing, hiit without creative power, (hu- 
seppe Pam ii, who imitated Pope’s Rape 
of the Lock, displajs true poetic eleva- 
tion and fine feeling. Onofrio Meiizoui, 
who is not without poetic originality, 
confined himself almost entirely to sucnnl 
poems. Alficri xvas distinguished for his 1 
satires, I) nc ]»oems, his Etruria / <tidirain y 
and his dramatic conijmsitions, transla- 
tions. &o. (See Alficri,) The* abbutc 
(iiamhuctista (’asii xxa& distinguished for-- 
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rlegiuirc, wit ami Jimnor. IIi« Jlnimali 
Parlanti, n mock-heroic jmmsiii, is rich in 
'Satiric and humorous jtlwtK-' ■' His Novella 
* i (icdanti are often indecent. The late Vin- 
cenzo Monti is pronounced unanimously 
to have bfjcn die greatest among the recent 
poets of Italy. Besides his dramatic com- 
positions, his most celebrated poem is igs 
Bassvigliam, in which )je imitates Dante, 
lint who can enuinerate the host which 
' now lays claim to the poetic laurel, par- 
ticularly since the souvenirs flourish in 
Italy also, and offer so fine a field for son- 
nets, of which there is hardly an educated 
Italian who has not composed some? 
'Pile grave diameter which the tunes are 
‘ assuming will perhaps put an end to these 
elegant trifles, whose abundance cannot 
'he considered favorable to an elevated 
tone, either in literature) or the fine arts. 
'The som elm’s luivo already deehned in 
Germany, when* they originated. The 
latest epic attempt* have not been sueeess- 
fiil. The ]l alia tit and S. Hamit tto,b y A. 
31. Rice i, .Mosf\ hr Robiolu, the .Wuuhitifle, 

. by IVandii di Pont, weie inferior to tin* 
specimens which haw* appealed of* Pa- 
JomhaV Mtdoro ( 'oronato . . 'More inteiest 
has Ikvii excited by the tragedies, the au- 
thors of which, how ever, are restiained by 
their party view* of the romantic and clas- 
sical. Fubbri of Gescnn, Marswzi, the 
duke of Yoiulurnano, follow the example 
of M fieri, respecting whose poetical Vy*- 
tem, see the article Alfiei i. Fgo Foscolo's 
•Riccutrda (Lonilra } i. e. Tut in, 18*20) was 
intended to introduce a taste for the ro- 
mantic style into Italy ; but it i* already tor- 
gotten. Mair/oni, a cultivator of this kind 
of poetry, or of what the Italians under- 
stand hy tins name; has been more suc- 
cessful. iiothe praised ManzomV Conte 
di Carmagnola (Milan, 18*20) highly. Piu- 
deinonli, Mallei and Nieolini, however, 
are placed higher than Manzoni hy all 
parties. Tin* productions in the comic 
department are poor; they appear, at least 
to other nations, heavy and dragging, and 
f the Com media deW Art* (see Drama) is not 
considered worthy of notice by the high 
dassrs ; jet its strong humor might per- 
haps please an unprejudiced mind more 
than the writings of Not a, Girnud and 
Pan/adoro. BarbieriV* Xuova Raeeolta 
' Tetitrnlt\ osutia Repertorio ad l no de'Teatri 
• Jtaiiani (Milan, 1820), and Mareliisio’s 
Opera Tcatrak (Milan. 18*20), endeavor 
to supply the want of native productions 
by translations of French and German 
works — proof’ enough that the natural 
gnvety of the south, formerly the home 
of pleasure, is depamitg. llow ran i! Ik* 


otherwise under the # Austrian sceptre? 
Our limits do not permit us jo mention * 
the vvrjters of sonnets and operas. Trite, 
Mibjerts ure brought u» under forms a 
tliousund times repeated, and thus the « 
miracle, that Sgrizzi can astonish his au- 
dience with improvvisated tragedies is part- 
ly explained.. (See Impromisotori.)* Tlie , 
treasure of the novtlle , of which 8hak- 
spearc so happily made use, lies liefore 
tin* Italian jKiets, untouclied, and 
eveii to he little known to the Italian pub- 
lic at large. Theatres like those of S. 
Carlo at Naples, Della Scala at Milan, IVi- 
golu at Florence, where- whole regiments , 
nmriit appear on tlie stage, do iftrt afford . 
Hindi i eason to liope for the restoration 
of dramatic excellence. The historical 
novel, which sir Walter Scott has render- 
ed so popular with all nations, bus been 
attempted *in Italy, as iu LivatiV Fiagge 
di f V. Petra ren (3hlan, 1820), Gross’s 17- 
tU xonde, Mau/.oniV Promrsri Sposi, and the 
Monarit di Monza. r riie history of Italian 
poetry , particularly of the older period*, is , 
to hetound in the works of ( 'reset iiibriii, 
Quadrio, Tunbosrhi, and also in Gin- 
gu eiio’s Histoin JMrnire tV Halit , Sis- 
liiondi’s woVk J)t la Litterature du Midi , 
and in Boutervvek (q. v.j, the two lust of 
which work* come down to our own 
tunes. J 

Italian Theatre. The political state of 
Italy, and the ea*y, caiele«s life of the : 
people, hi their mild and beautiful climate, 
have cooperated in causing the dramatic 
literature of Italy to remain in a very back- 
ward slate. It was revival, us has been 
shown in the article Drama, earlier among 
the Italians than among other nations, be- 
cause they had the model of the ancient 
drama before their eyes; hut this very cir- 
eiiiiistanre was oil# reason why a national 
drama was not formed ill Italy. 'I ho 
modern Italian, generally speaking, has 
nut that reflecting turn of mind, which is 
necessary for the composition and enjoy- 
ment of a truly good drama ; nor liar* suf- 
ftrent liberty existed for centuries iu Italy 
to afford a lair field for dramatic talent. , 
If it 1 m* objected that the Spanish drama 
attained its perfection under tin* stem sway 
of an absolute government, it may he an- 
swered, llisfl the higher drama, with tht 
Spaniards, is of a religious east — u conse- 
quence of that religious gloom which be- 
longs to the Spanish character, but winch 
tlie gay’ Italian does not feel. The extem- 
poraneous mask, which is such a favorite# 

* with the lower classes of Italy, is cm»-, 
teamed for this very reason hy the higher 
classes ; and vvliiU the people in genorat 
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relish nothin" l>ut tfce commedia <kW arte 

i soe Drama), the higher classy ran* only 
or the op*'ra. The drayia, therefore, 

‘ properly so callq& does not appear like a 
natural part of lt&lian literature, and wr 
trust it will not be considered an arbitrary 
division, if we treat the Italian drama sep- 
arately from the body of Italian literature. 
The dramatic writers of. this country # 
started with so close an imitation of the 
ancients; that no Italian, down to the last 
quarter of the 15tli century, wrote a trdjzc- 
dy in any language except Latin ; and the 
Orfeo of Angelo Poliziano, of that time, .is 
a series of lyncarpoems dnuuatieally at- 
tacliea to each other — a tragedy meivly 
in name. , The Sofonisbt of Trissino imi- 
tates hi even point the ancient model, 
even to retaining the tdtorus ; it is viol 
without merit, lmt,ou the whole, is a pe- 
dantic work ; yet. in the timq of Leo X, in 
I51l>. it was received with so mucli ap- 
plause, as to he represented m Home with 
great pomp. Ruecellai (15*25) hears the 
same marks of imitation and want of po- 
etical invent ion : even Tasso's Tnrrismon- 
,do (about 1595), though particular pas- 
sages remind us of his immortal jioem^is 
stamped with die same character. \midst 
the minute and anxious oliservanee of the 
rules of Aristotle, closely folio wet I liy 
many Italian writers of tragedies not wor- 
thy of mention, count ProSpero Huoiia- 
celli deserves cn*dit foi venturing to omit 
the chorus ; on the otlic r hand, tin* law- 
yer Vincenzo Gnnunnoncc more attempt- 
ed to show that imitation of Seneca was 
the only wa^v to tragic perfection. After 
Mortello, hi the hegmuiug of the lHth 
century, had finally attempted to improve 
the Italian drama by the inlitation of Ra- 
cine and Corii'-ille (he even endeavored 
to introduce the Fr<*ich Alexandrine), 
Maft’ei, in his Mtrope , aimed at a middle 
course, and, without imitating Cither, to 
unite the excellency of Sejnra and of 
the French theatre. In tins absence of 
real tragedies, the serious operas, tpe mu- 
sical dramas of Metastasio (horn lb*9H), 
may be projierly mentioned. Their tone 
had been settled by the attempts of Apn- 
siolo Zeno. Without marked character or 
free play, of hhagination^ they ulwayfc 
preserve the decorum of the French the- 
atre; hut in elegancy and n ickidy of lun - 
gouge, and in iniifucul softness of expres- 
sion for the common playes of passion, 
pnrliculioly of love, they tin*, unrivalled. 
Alfieri, who wrote towards the end of the 
last century, i-, tliroiighout his writings, u 
contrast to Mcuistusio. (See Ayirri.) He 

docs not satisfy 4 Herman or an English- 
* » 


man in his conception of dramatic excel- 
lence. Among his followers are Vin- 
cenzo Monti of Ferrara, Alessandro Pe- 
lopi of llulogna, and particularly Giam- 
battista Niccdlini of Florence, whose, 
Polyxena received a prize in 1H1 1. The 
pastoral dramas of Tasso mid Guurini, 
xi/., the Aminta of the former, and the 
Pastor Fida of the latter, form a novel kind 
of dramatic poetry. They entirely eclips- 
ed those of Niecolo of Coreggio, Agostino 
Jleccnri, ( 'inthio Giruldi, Agostino Argenti 
and iluonarelli. Tasso succeeded in 
uniring the sweetest tones of Theocritus, 
Anacreon, and of the eclogues of Virgil, 
without injuring his originality. In com- 
edy, the Italians also began with a close 
imitation of the ancients, not, however, of 
the comedy of Aristophanes, hut of die 
Romans, Plautus and the culm Terence. 
These productions were culled, in contra- 
distinction from the extemporaneous com- 
edy, cummuh* erudih (learned comedies). 
The corned 10 of Ariosto and the Vlhia 
of Murhinv elli exhibit this imitation. The 
other comedies of tin* latte r are altogether 
Florentine m rheii elianicter, hut we must 
admit that they are deficient in that ele- 
vated tone of comedy, which we admire 
111 ^liukspenre. We mention Tasso’s (il : * 
hitrighi d'Aniore only on account of tin* 
author’s name. The Tanna , by the 
younger Michael \ii<'eloBuonarotti(l<>2l>), 
is one of the most remarkable Italian 
comedies, on account of the Florentine 
nationality *0 well portrayed m it. Gol- 
doni endeavored to put an end to the 
romiiH'lu* d(ir arte, by his grave moraliz- 
ing comedies. On the other hand, Goz/i 
strove to sav* the extemporaneous come 
dy, by elevating Us chnractir. In come- 
dies, the subjects of winch were taken 
fiom fairy talc% and 111 tragi-comedies, 
tin* materials of which weielrom Calde- 
ron and Mnreio, without, however, having 
•their poe.tical execution or genius, lie only 
wrote tie* chief parts, mat these in very 
easy verses. In the less important parts, 
which' were intended for the standing 
masks ho was satisfied with indicating 
merely the leading ideas, lent ing the execu- 
tion to the talent of the actor. He remain- 
ed without a follower. Among the latest 
writers of comedies, wi may mention 
Alhergaii, whose* Prisoner received li prize 
at Parma, aud who wrote a nurnlier of 
agreeable farces ; the Venetian Francesco 
Antonio Avelloni,sumamc(l it /’orfmo, an 
imitator of the French ; Antonio Simone 
Soiri-asi ; the Neapolitan Gualzctti; the 
uhbate Chinri ; the Piedmontese Cnmillo 
Federipi ; the Roman Gherurdo de’ Rossi 
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count Giraud; Giovanni Phideniomi, &c. 
jSoe Italian Poetry.) Augustus William 
. von Sdhlegel soys (vol. li, p. of his 
Vramatipche Vorlesungen ), “ VVc think ir 
is not saying too much to assert, tltar dra- 
matic poetry, as well as the histrionic art, 
is in the lowest state in Italy. The 
foundation of a national theatre has never 
yet l*L*cn laid, and, without a total reform 
in principles, there is no prospect that it 
ever will he.” 

Italian Jfrt. The art of painting was 
fairly introduced Iiofh into Italy and Ger- 
many hy Greek masters ; hut the diver- 
sities of national character, climate and reli- 
gion, produced different results in the two 
countries. A glowing imagination, an 
easy life, an innate sense for the beauti- 
ful, enthu>ia>tie piety, the constant sight 
of nature in her fairest forms, and the 
contemplation of the masterpieces of an- 
cient art, occasioned painting, in Itah, to 
unfold with great iiingniticenee; while, in 
Germany, the atieient painters loved .rath- 
er to dwell on the inward life and charac- 
ter. They were poets and philosophers, 
who selected colors instead of words. 
The Italians have therefore remmued in- 
imitable in the ideal of this art, as the 
Greeks ii) statuary. The 12th century is 
generally taken as the period of the liegin- 
i nng of the history of painting in Italy; hut, 
even before that time, it had been the 
scene of the lalwns of Greek and ILznn- 
tine artists. During the pontificate of 
Leo the Great, in the \ear44J, a huge 
picture in mosaic w as executed in the Ba- 
silica of St. Paul, on the road to Ostia, and 
the portraits of the 42 first bishops, which 
arc seen in the same church, date tlieir 
origin from the same tune. Mosaic and 
encaustic painting was then the prevalent 
mode. Painting in distemper was after- 
wards introduced. About the end of the 
sixth century, there wen* many paintings, 
w Inch were not believed to be the work 
of mortul hands, but were attributed to 
angels or blessed spirits. To this class 
Iwkmgs one of the most famous represen- 
tations of the Savior, in wood, at Rome, 
culled Mieiropoirta, of which, a sight cun 
be obtained only with difficulty, in the 
sanctum sanctorum . Wliethey the evan- 
gelist Luke, whom painters afterwards 
chose • for J heir patron saint, was liini- 
•solf a painter, has been the subject of 
much controversy. In Rome, especially 
the. madonnas in Sta. INI aria Magginre, 
Sta. Maria del Popoli, Sta. Maria in Ara- 
celi, and the one ill the neighboring Grotta 
Fcrrula, have been ascrilied to the pencil 
of the e\ angelist. In the t*th ceuturj, 


painting on glass, mosaic on a ground' of- 
gold, and painting in enamel, werfe zeal- 
ously prosecute^ in Italy. , There were * 
already many native artists. One of the • 
oldest monuments of ar^fs the celebrated 
Christ on the Cross, in the Trinity chtfrch 
at Florence, which existed there as early * 
as 100*3. A Imii t 1200,* a (5 reek artist, 

Theophanes, founded a school of painting 
hi Venice. The genuine Italian style fiM 
bloomed, however, in Florence, and may 
lx* freated under three leading periods: 

1. from Ciumbue to Raphael ; 2. from 
Raphael to the Carac f ci; & from the Ca- 
racci to the present time. 

First Period . The art was first pursu- 
ed With zeal in Pisa. Giunta Pisano, Gui- 
do of Sienna, Andr. Tafi and Buffalmaco 
precede ( 'imabuc, who was horn at Flor- 
ence, in 1240. This artist,* who was re- 
garded as a prodigy hy his contempora- 
ries, first introduced more correct propor- 
tions, and gu\e his figures more life and 
expression. His scholar Giotto excelled 
him even in these* respects, and exhibit- 
ed a grace hitherto unknown, lie was 
the friend « f Dante and Petrarch, and 
pmcti*ed, with equal success historical 
painting, mosaic, sculpture, architecture, 
and portrait and miniutufe painting. He 
first attempted foreshortening awl a natu- 
ral disposition of draper}, hut his style, 
nevertheless, remained dry and still*. Bon- 
iface VI II invited him to Rome, 'where 
lie {tainted the still celebrated Navicella. 
He was followed by Gaddi, Stefano, Maso 
and Simone Memnii, who painted the 
celebrated portraits of Pctmrch and Laura. 
But Masaccio first dispelled the dafknesq 
of the middle ages, niul a brighter daw n 
illumined the art. The Florentine repub- 
lic, in the beginning of the 15th centur}, 
liad attained thte summit of it* splendor. 
Cosmo of Medici patronized all the arts , 
and sciences ; Brunelleschi, then built the 
dome of the cathedral : Lorenzo Ghiberti 
cast the famous doors of the baptistery m 
bronze; and Donatello was to statuary 
w hat Masaccio was to painting. Masac- 
cio’s real name was Toiumaso Guidi. He 
was bom at St. Giovanni, in Val d’Amo, 
in the year 1402. Ilis juiintiiigs have . 
keeping, character and spirit, llis schol- 
ars first began to paint in oil, but only upon 
wooden tablets ctrimon w'ulls, coated with 
plaster ol* Paris, Canvass was not used 
till long after. Paolo Fceelli laid the 1 foun- 
dation till the Stud} of perspective. Luca 
Signorelli, who first studied anatomy, and 
Domenico Ghirlandaio, who combined 
noble forms and expression with a knowl- 
edge of perspective, and abolished the ex- 
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coarivc use of giklUig, wore 'distinguished 
' in their profession. The elevated mind 
of Loonarilo da Vinci *(see Vinci), who was 
horn in,1444 t and di6d ltflD, and who was 
* a master in all arts and sciences, in- 
fused so much philosophy and feeling 
into the art, tha*, by his instrumentality, it 
quickly reached maturity. From him the 
Florentine school acquired tlint grave, 
‘contemplative and almost melancholy 
character, to which it originally leaned, 
hud which it afterwards united with 1 the 
'boldness and gigantic energy of Michael 
Angelo. The Roman school already enu- 
merated among its founders the miniature 
painter Oderigi, who died in 1300. He 
cntMlished manuscripts with small fig- 
ures. Guido Pahnenieci, Pietro Caval- 
Imi and Gentile da Fabriano were hi< 
most distinguished successors. Almost nil 
the painters of this time were aecustomed 
•to annex inscriptions to their pictures: the 
annunciation to the yirgin Mary was their 
fay orite subject. Pemgia was llie princi- 
pal scat of the Roman school. A* early 
as the 13th entitlin', there \ya> a society 
of painters there. Pietro Vanned, called 
Pmigino (.who was born 1440, died 1524), 
first introduced mote grace aiul nobler 
forms into this school, whose character 
acquired from him something intellectual, 
noble, simply pious and natural, which 
always remained peculiar to the Roman 
school. Pemgino’s great scholar, Raphael, 
scion surpassed all former masters, anil 
Iwmished their poverty, stiffness and dry - 
ness of style. Taste came into Venice 
from the East. Audr. Murano anil Vit- 
tore Carpaccio tire among llie earliest art- 
ists of that city. Giovanni and Gentile 
Bellino art* the most distinguished painters 
of the earlier Venetian school. The fir- 
mer was Ikitii 1424, and died 1514. Tin? 
latter lafxired some time in Constantinople 
under the reign of Mohammed If. They 
introduced the glowing colors of the East; 
their style was simple, and pure, without 
rising to the ideal. Audr. Mantegna (horn 
at Padha, in 14*31, died J50t>) was the 
first to study the ancient models. Padua 
was the principal scat of the Venetian 
"cliooL Mantegna afterwards transferred 
it to Muntua, 2nd his style formed the 
transition to the Lombard school. Schools 
of painting flourished in Verona, Bassano 
and Brescia. Giovahni of Filine (yvho 
was so distinguished by his faithful imita- 
tion of nature in sccondaiy tilings, that he 
painted for Raphael the guiiands around 
his pictures in the Farnesina), Pellegrino 
anil Pordeuone, yvere the most able prede- 
cessors of the two great masters of the 


Venetian school, Giorgione and Titian. 
No capital city sened as the central point* 
of flic Lombard school : Bologna subse- 
quently became the centre*. Imola, Conti), 
Ferrara, Modena, Reggio, Parma, Mantua 
and Milan were afterwards considered the 
seats of this school. Galasio, who lived 
about 1220, Alighieri, \lghisi, Cosimo 
Turn, Ercole Grandi, and esiiecinlly Dos- 
sil I)ossi (born 1470, died 1500), were tin; 
principal paintei's of Ferrara. The last, a 
friend of Ariosto, jyossesses a remarkable 
grandeur of style, united with a richness 
of coloring which may bear mnqiarisnn 
with that of Titian. Bramante (horn 1444, 
died 1514), who was likewise a great 
architect, Lippo Dalnmsi, and especially 
Francesco Ruiholini (horn 1450), called 
J'hmcesco Francin , wen* highly distin- 
guished among tin* Bolognese masters. 
The latter, who was marked by a tender 
religious ex|HvsHon and uncommon indus- 
try', had the greatest veneration for Ra- 
phael. It is asserted that, at the sight of 
the St. Cecilia of. this master, he yvas so 
struck with the imposMhility of attaining 
the same perfection, that he fell into a 
deep melancholy, and soon after died. 
Here al<o lielongs-the charming fmioecnzo 
da Imola. But all these yvere far surpass- 
ed hv the incomparable Antonio Allegri 
da Correggio, who, in fuct, first founded 
the character of the Lombard school, so 
distinguished for harmony of colors, e\- 
piession replete with feeling, and genuine 
grace. 

Second Period. We noyv coinc to the 
greatest masters of any age, who, almost 
at tne same time, as heads of the four 
schools, carried eyery branch of the art to 
the higliest perfection. In Italy, they and 
their scholars are called Cinouecentisti, 
from the centtny in which they flourished. 
This period of perfection passed ayvay 
rapidly, and soon required tin* violent res- 
toration, with w'hicii the thinl pencil 
commences. After Leonardo da Vinci, in 
the Florentine school, had settled the pro- 
portions of figures, and the rules of per- 
spective and of light and shade, and his 
scholars, Luirii (who united Raphael’s 
style with that of his master), Salaino 
and Me l/o, besides the admirable Buccio 
della Porta/ who is famous under the, 
name of Fra Bartolommeo (born 14(554), and 
whose works are distinguished for elevated * 
conception, warmth of devotion and glow- 
ing colors, hud done much for the art, and 
after tin* gentle and feeling Andrea d£l « 
Sarto (born 1488, died 1530), the intellect- 
ual Balthasar IVruz/.i and tin* gay Razzi 
had made this school distinguished, arose 
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the inrtst Extraordinary of all masters, 
Michael Angelo Buonarutti (born 1474, 
’died 15(54). Hin gigantic mind' grasped, 
with equal power, sliitiiury, architecture 
and painting. His fire of composition, 
his knowledges of anatomy, the boldness 
of his attitudes and foreshortening^, leave 
bun without a rival ; bin, as a model, he 
was detrimental to the art, because his 
imitators necessarily fell into exaggeration 
and contempt of a simple style. In gran- 
deur, his fresco painting, tin; Last Judg- 
ment, in the Sistine eliapel at Rome, is 
inimitable. Beauty was never so much 
his object, as power and sublimity, espe- 
cially since, in the former, he could never 
equal Raphael, hut in the latter s^tood 
alone. Dante was his favorite poet. In 
his later years, the erection of St. Peter’s 
church almost entirely engrossed liK 
thoughts. Ro^o de’ Ros»i, Daniel of Vol- 
terni, Salvinti, Angelo Bronzino, Alessan- 
dro Allori, and many others, were Ins 
scholars and imitators. In 15H0, Liidox. 
Cignli and Greg. Pagam began to awaken 
rt new spirit. They returned to nature, 
and sought to create a better tuste m tin* 
t hia.ro ose.uro. Domenico Passignaui, i *n>- 
toforo Allori and Comodi wen* their fol- 
lowers. If we turn our attention to the 
Roman school, we find at its head tin' 
first of artists — Raphael San/io da I’ rhino 
thorn 1 183, died 1 5*20). I lis irniius show - 
eil itself as ele\ated in his fresco paintings, 
m the slanzr and loggie of the Vatican 
the former of which contain the School 
of \tliens, the Parnassus and the Confla- 
gration of tin 1 Boigo, while the latter con- 
tain scriptural scenes, from the creation 
through the whole Old Testament), as it 
appears lovely, spiritual and original in 
the frescos of the Larnesina (representing 
the life of Psyche). No less superior are 
his oil paintings, of which we shall only 
mention his /nw/omiiwf, celebrated through- 
out the world, especially the Madonna dtl 
Sisto (m the Dresden gallery), the Madon- 
na della Sedia (in Florence), Madonna dilla 
Pcsct (in Madrid), Maria (• iardinitra (in 
Puns), Madonna di Foliguo (in Rome), Ins 
Si. ( Veilin (m llolognu), and his lust work, 
the Transfiguration of Christ, llis schol- 
ars and successors — the bold Giulio Ro- 
mano (boru 1 1J>2, died 1 54< >), the more 
bloomy Franc. Petiui il Faltore (born 
1488, ‘died 1528), the lolly Bartolommeo 
Ramengln, surnamed llagnacavallo^ Pieri- 
no del Vjiga, Pohdoro da Caravaggio, Ge- 
utigniuiii, Renxemito Tisi, ralleil TSarofolo, 
qnd many others— were skilful masters; 
but they 'fofvook the path of their great 
pattern, and degenerated into mannerism. 


Federico Barocrio (bofii 1526, died lfil2) 1 
endeavored to counteract this tendency. 
In spirit, he Ixdouged to tlic Lombard 
school, ils he ifuncd at the grace of Cor- 
reggio. He possesses uncomrriqn de- 
gree of grace and expression. With his 
scholars Franceses) Vanni, Pellegrini, and , 
the brothers Zuecheri, he infused a new 
life into the Roman sch6ol, though the 
latter produced phrasing rather than great y 
works, and fell into mannerism. Muziaiio ' 
wa# distinguished in landscape painting, 
and iVogari, Pi d zone and Facchetti in }x>r- 
trait painting. At the head of the Vene- 
tian school, we find the two excellent col- 
orists Giorgione Barlxirelli di Custcliranro 
(horn 1477, died 1511) and Ti/.iano Ver- 
celli (horn 1477, died 1571)). The por- 
traits of the former are celebrated for their , 
warmth and truth. The latter was great 
in all the departments of art, inimitable in 
the disposition of his carnations, excellent 
;i> a historical and portrait painter, and the 
first great landscape painter. Kven in ex- 
treme old age, his powers were unimpair- 
ed. \nosto and Arctino were friend 1 * of 
the gay, ha} p\ Titian. He executed many 
works for the ‘.Spanish kings. Some of 
his most tainoiis wojrks aiv tlie altar-piece . 
of St. Pietro Martire, his pictures of Venu% 
Ins Bacchanal and Jii< Children Playing, 
in Madrid, ins CriMo della Momta , &.c. 
He first understood the art of painting 
with traiisparenf colois. In groups, lit* 
selected the form of a hunch of grapes f»r 
a model, llis successors — Sehastiano del 
Piombo, Palma Veeeliio, Lorenzo Lotto. 
Paris Bordoue, Pordenone — are distin- 
guished, especially in coloring. Seiran one, 
whose chiaro osmro and richness of i nlor 
are truly remarkable; Giacomo da Ponto, 
called BasmnOi who imitated reality , evert 
in eombion things, to deception, and who 
was the head of a w hole family of paint- 
ers : the ardent, inspired Kobusti, called II 
Tinforttto (horn 151*2, died 1594^ whom 
Titian, through jealousy, dismissed from 
his school ; the fantastic, splend id Paul Ve- 
ronese (born 1532, died 1588). who pointed 
boldly mid brilliantly w ith a free pencil, but 
neglected all propriety of costiune f mid 
frequently mingled masks in historical 
paintings, and the Veronese Cagliari, were 
ornaments of the Venetian school. It 
likewise degenerated, and its mannerists 
were w orse than tliosf of the other schools, 
because they did not study the antiques 
and the ideal. At the head of the Lom- 
bard school, we find the charming Anto- 
nio Allegri, called Correggio (bom 1494, 
died 1534), whose works are full of feel- 
ing. (See Correggio.) llis successors anil 
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t scholars were Frfoccsco Romlani, 'Gatti, 
Lclio Orsi, and especially Francesco Maz- 
zoia il Parmegianrno (born 1503, died 
1540). This urtist possessed much ease, 
tin*, and a pecuuty* grace*, which frequently 
. borders ou mannerism. Gauden/io Ferrari, 
and many others, are the ornaments .of 
the Milanese school. In landscape {mint- 
ing, Lavizzario was called the Titian of 
Anlaru The famous Sofonisba Ango- 
seiofet (bom 1530), of Cremona, nos highly 
distinguished in music and {minting.* As 
an excellent |>ortrait-jwunter, slip was in- 
vited to Madrid, where she {minted don 
Carlos and tint whole royal family, and 

f ave instruction to queen Elizalwth. Van 
>yke declared that lie had learned mure 
from the conversation of this woman, 
w hen site was blind from age, than lx* had 
from the stud) of tin* masters. She died 
m 102(1. Lav inia Fontana, Artemisia (*en- 
tilesehi, Maria Kobusti, and Elis. Sinuii 
were celehraled female artists of this time. 
‘Camillo and Giuiio Procaccino were dis- 
tinguished for strength of miagiimtioii and 
excellent coloring, hi Bologna, we, find 
Bagnacavallo, a distinguished artist of this 
period, whom we have alruad V'mentioned 
as one of Raphael’* scholars. He flour- 
ished about 1542. Francesco Priuiulimo 
(horn l41K),diod 1570), j\ieeolo dell’ \blmte, 
Pellegrino Tihaldi, P-iissarotri and Fonta- 
na were very able Bolognese artists. 

Third Period. It logins with the age 
of the three Carracci. These excellent 
artists endeavored to restore a pure st\ le, 
and, hy the combined study of tin* ancient 
masters of nature mid science, to give a 
qew splendor to the degraded ml. Their 
influence was juiwerful. The division 
into the four princqml schools now ceases. 
*uid we find hut two pnncipal divisions — 
the followers of the Carracci, who are 
called icltctics, and the followers of Mi- 
chat*! Angelo Caravaggio, who an* called 
^uituraJists. Lodovico Carracci (1 mm 1 555, 
died Kill)) was the uncie of the two 
brothers Agostjuo (Iwrn 1558, <fk*d 1001 ) 
and Annibale (born 1500, died 1000). Lo- 
dovico was quiet, contemplative, soft mid 
serious. Ills {mssionate teachers, Fontana 
md Tintoretto, at first denied him any 
talent : he studied therefore more? zealoiis- 
!\. and acquired the deepest# Views us an 
art'K. Agostino united iineoiniiion s-i- 
ganty and the most extensive knowledge, 
with a noble character. His brother An- 
nibale, w ho made extraordinary progress 
in jhe art, under Lodoviro’s direction, Iw*- 
canie jealous of Agnation. The disputes 
between the two brothers never ceased, 
and the offended Agostino devoted him- 


self chiefly to the ail of engraving. Tlie 
attacks of their enemies first united them, 
and they founded together a great acade- 
my. The brothers were invited to Koind 
td point the gallery of the duke of Far- 
nese. They soon disagreed, and Agostino ' 
retired, and left the vvprk to his fiery broth- 
er. Annilmlc completed the undertaking 
with honor, hut was shamefully cheated 
of the greatest part of his pay. Deeply 
mortified, he sought to divert his mind by 
new labors and a journey to Naples; blit 
the hostility which lie then* experienced, 
hastened his death. Meanwhile, the. quiet 
Lodovico finished, with tlx* aid of his 
scholars, one of the greatest works — tlx* 
famous portico of St Michael in Bosco,in 
Bologna, ou which are represented seven 
fine paintings, from the legends of S:.' 
Benedict and St. Cecilia. The last of the 
lalmrs of this great master was the Anmin- 
e mt i on to Mary, represented in two colos- 
sal figure's, in the cathedral of Bologna. 
The angel is clothed in a light dress, and. 
by an unhappy distribution of drapery, 
Ins right foot seems to stand where his , 
left belongs, uud vice versa. \eurnt hand, 
tliis is not oliserved ; hut. as soon as 
the huge scaffold was removed, Ludovico 
saw the fault, which gave oeea^iou to the 
bitterest criticisms from bis enemies. Tin* 
chagrin which lx* suffered on this occa- 
sion brought him t » the grave. The 
scholars of the C.irmeci are numberless. 
The nuwt famous endeavored to unite the * 
grace of (5ni eggio with the grandeur of 
the Homan funster*. (Vsure Aretusi was 
distinguished liu tlx* most faithful eopies 
of Correggio aixl (iuxlo Kem (horn at Bo- 
logna, 1575, died Hi42), espeeiallv for the 
ideal heuuty of his heads, the loveliis-v* 
of his infant figmes, and the uiieoiumon 
facility of* his pencil, llis fresco repre- 
senting Aurora, in tlx* palace Borghese, 
and his oil {minting, the Ascension of 
Mary, in Munich, arc? well known. Fnui- 
cesco Albani (horn 157H at Bologna, died 
KKiO) lived in constant rivalry with Gui- 
do. lie prod need many large eluirch 
paintings, but was most eelehrated for tlx; 
indescribable charm with which he repre- 
sented, on u smaller seal*?, lovely subjects 
from mythology, and es|M*eiallv groups of 
Cupids. llis j winnings in tlx* Verospi gal- < 
lery, and bis Four Elements, which he 
painted for the Borglieso family, gained 
linn universal reputation. The Imrk- * 
ground of his landscapes is exeellenl. All < 
his works breathe serenity, pleasure and * 
grace. The. third great contemporary of 
those already mentioned, Domenico Zaift- 
pieri, called Do mmi chino (bom 1581, died 
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. 1041), was at first little esteemed by them, 
ou account of his great mbdesty and timid- 
ity. TJirice wen 1 prizes awarded by Lodo- 
»\ieo to drawings, the author of wJiich no 
one could discover. 1 At Iasi Agostinu made 
inquiries, and tlic young Doincnichino tim- 
idly confessed that the drawings wfere Ids. 
ftis industry mid perscvenuiee rendered 
1dm the favorite of his master. His works 
evince the most thorough knowledge, and 
are rich in expression of ehametcr, in 
force anti truth. ^ His Communion of Sf. 
Jerome, Jiis Martyrdom of Sr. Agnes, and 
his fresco in the Grotta 1 'errata, «a re im- 
rhortal masterpieces. He was :il\\ gy s re- 
1 markable for his timidity. He was invited 
'to Naples, but was there persecuted and 
tormented hy the. painters; and it is even 
sus|H»cted that he w'as poisoned. Him mi- 
ni Lanfraneo (l>orn ul Parma, 1580, died 
If 147} was imperially distinguished for the 
effect of his light. Hanoi. Sehidone is 
one of the hest colorists of this school. 
The Bihicims the Molas, AI. Ticrini,* Pia- 
tro di Cortona, Giro Ferri „aho deserve 
mention. \r the head of the naturalMs, 
who, witii a ImiKI and often msh pencil, 
imitated nature, without selection, stands 
Michael \ngclo Mengi, or Amrrigi d.i 
C’aruvaggio (horn 1500). His chief oppo- 
nent m Rome was 1)’ \rpmo, who stood at 
the head of the idealists, or rather of the 
mannerists. Caravaggio and his succes- 
sors, Maiiiiedi, l.eonelk> Hpada, Gucreiuo 
da Cento, &.C., often took common nature 
for a model, which they servilely imitated, 
thus profaning tin* genuine dignity of the 
art, though they cannot he denied strength 
And genius. About this time, the begin- 
ning of the 1?th century, the bamborciatc 
weie introduced. (Sc v Piter LaarJ) Many 
aitists, especially Micli. Ani». ( Vrquozzi, 
suniained dclli hattaglk , and <klh bambor - 
ri(tt( , followed this degenerate taste*. An- 
dr<‘a sWrlii made great efforts to oppose 
him. His drawing was correct and grand; 
Raphael was his model. Ilk most famous 
scholar was Carlo Maratto (horn IG25, at 
Oamerauo), whose sty U* was noNe and 
tasteful. The; ravalieiv Pietro Libcri, Ail*- 
drea (Vlcsti, the female portrait painter 
RosuIIki Can icm (horn ut Venice, 1075, 
died 1757), who was distinguished for her 
drawings in pastel, tin* graceful France, s- 
co Trbvisagi. Pinzetla 'riepolo,and Cana- 
letto, a painter in perspective, were the 
f most celebrated Venetian painters of this 
time. Curio Cignuni (horn RWH, died 
at Rologuu^ 1711*) acquired a great reputa- 
tion hy his originality and the strength 
and ogrecnblenrss oflus coloring. Of his 
scholars, Marc. Antonio Fntnceschiui was 
von. v u. 12 


distinptimhod (bom'V^S, died 3 723 j;* ' : 

whose works are charming iujd full of 151 
F 1011 L Giuseppe'. Cn*sp;, called fipagmub* 
letfoy deserves mention ffor his industry • 
nnd correct style, but Jus pictures hare * 
unfortunately become very much defeced . 
by time. Among the Romans, Pompro , 
Batumi (tiom 1708, died 1787) was princi- ' . 
pally distinguished, and was & rival of the 
celebrated Afengs. Angelica Kaufmanit 
dc,sgrves to lx* mentioned. — We must not 
forget the Neapolitan and the Genoese « 
schools. Of the Neapolitans, we name , 
Toiiunaso dc*- Stefani ‘(bom 1230), Fil. 1 
Tcsann», Simone, Colantonio de’Fiori (bom ' 
13.19), Solario il Zingaro, Sabotino (bom 
1480), Jielisurio, Cnr&cciolo, Giuseppe Ri- 
Ix'ra Spugndlctto (bom 15031 Sjwidaro, 
Fmnccsco di Maria (born JG23), Andrea 
Vacearo, the spirit(*d landscape-puinter 
Salvator Rosa (Iwirn 1015), Prrti, culled il 
Calttbnse (bom 1013), and Luca Giordano 
(horn 1032, died J705), who was called, 
from the rapidity of his execution, Luca 
fa Presto. Solimena (lxim 1057) and • 
Conra* belong to the modem musters of 
this school. The Genoese can name 
among their artists Semitic, (bom 1485), 
Cura Cambiusi (horn 1527), Puggi Stro/zj, 
called U Prete Genovese , Custighone (liorn 
lOlti), Hiscamo, Gaulli ami Parodi. Per- 
haps the most distinguished of the liv- 
ing painters of Italy is Capiocriiii. This 
reputatiod, however, is not allowed him 
him without dispute hy foreign countries, 
and even hy many artists of his na- 
tive land. His style is grand, -and purely 
historical ; his drawings are even more 
1 uglily esteemed than liis paintings. His 
pieces, how ever, are cold, and their esti- 
mation seems to have diminished. Lnndi 
is a distinguished portrait jiainter, though 
his coloring is rather cold. The pencil of s 
Graksi possesses an inimitable grace, and 
a true enchantment. Benveuuti, director 
of Mm? academy in Florence, is the first 
artist tlvere. A French artist (Fabre) in * 
Florence is die competitor of Benvenuti ; 
his landscajies and his pastoral scenes are 
equally excellent. Colignou is also a very * 
able artist, iu the same place. Appiani, 
who diJd a few years ago at Milan, was \ 
particularly celebrated for the grace of bis * ; 
female figurtis ; and Rossi had equal repu- 
tat ion, in a more seryius and severe style. •* 
The Florentine Pahhatellis sketches' with ' 
the pen are highly esteemed. Ermini, in 
Florence, is a charming miniature painter, 
in i sal >ey ’s 1 1 winner. A I varez, a 8puUiard, 
and Ay ez, a young Venetian, are xu high 
repute at Rome. The’yoimg artist Agri- 
cola Is particularly distinguished among 
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.the artists of Rome? lie is a native of 
Urliino. In purity of style, lie is thought 
to surpass all modem artists. (For tin* his- 
tory of Italian pakrters, sec *Lunzi’s Storia 
Pittorica.) — In tm. art of engraving, the 
Italians have acquired great eminence. 
Tommaso Finiguemi, who flourished 
1460, was die first celebnitc/l tnastdrof 
diis art, which he taught to Barrio Bandi- 
nL They were' succeeded by Mantegna : 
but Marco Autouio Raimondi, of Bologna, 
who lived in 1500, was the first to intro- 
duce greater freedom into his engravings. 
His copies of Raphael have always Ivon 
highly valued, on account of their correct- 
ness. His manner was imitated by liona- 
sone, Marco di Ravenna, I)i Gliisi, ami 
others. Agostino Carracci, Parmeggiuno, 
Carlo Marutti and Pietro Testa etched 
some excellent works. Stcfuno della Bel- 


has distinguished hiiiiself in this' hmneh. 
Rome is still tiie metropolis of the art*. 
Pope Piius VII generously supported the 
plans of that lover of die arts, cardinal , 
Consalvi ; middle. Chiaramonti museum, 
by every account the most superb part of 
the long galleries of the Vatican, will ho' 
a lasting monument of his noble patron- 
age. All friends of the sublime and beau- 
tiful deeply frit the accident that befell tft. 
Paul’s church, near Rome, in the confla- 
gration of 182R. To restore it would hard- 
h lie {Kissihle. The loss of this noble Ba- 
silica is. not adequately conqieiimted by 
the ehtirrh of St. Peter and Paul,*lmilt op- . 
polite the castle of Naples, nor by tint 
temple of Possagno, which, before it vva< 
finished, received the ashes of its founder, 
the great Ciuiovn. As a monument, to 
the embellishment of which that distin- 


Ja was distinguished for his small, spirited 
and elegant pieces. Among the moderns, 
Bartolozzi deserves mention in stippled 
engraving. Cnnego, Volpato, and Bette- 
Jilii are also distinguished ; hut, above all, 
the Florentine Raphael Morgh'en, vvjio lias 
earned the art of engraving to a degree 
of perfection never before anticipated. 
The lalmrs of Morglicii,und jet more those 
of Lor.ghi, perlnqis the most admirable of 
air modern engravers, ofToM’hi, of Andei- 
loni, of Folo, of P.dmerini, of Lasinio, of 
( jarnvaglia, Lapi, Scinav onetti, evince an 
activity, to which new employment and 
new excitement have been afforded by the 
eagerness of traveller*, autl the number of 
splendid works on buildings (such u* those 
on the cathedral of Milan, flic CarthuMun 
monastery of Pavia, the sacri-ty of Sienna, 
the Cam] vi Santo of Pi<a, the Momnnndi 
st pole rali of Tuscany, the principal edi- 
fices of Venice, the Ckiest principal i di 
Europa). One of the latest and best is. 
the work of the brothers, Durelii, La CVr- 
tosadi Pavia . The painter Francesco Pl- 
rovano, whose description of Milan ex- 
ceeds all others in exactness, has also given 
us a description of this celebrated Carthu- 
sian monastery. Asa medium between 
painting and sculpture (see Sculyturt ), we 
mu-sl mention mosaic, in which many 
paintings have been imitated in Italy, from 
the wish to render the master works im- 
perishable. There is a distinction made 
In*! ween the Roman 'mosaic executed by 
Tali, Cmttu and Cavnllim, and flic Flor'n- 
tine. (See Mosaic.) Mosaic painting 
seem« to have flourished ns .well in France, 


whither it was transplanted, as in Rome. 
, The art of winking in scagliola (see Sea- 
gliola) has flourished for two centuries in 
Tuscany. In later times, Lamlierio (jciri 


guished man contributed the last efli »rts of 
his genius, the* church is n legacy highly 
to he esteemed by Italian artists. Sculp- 
ture and painting here again meet archi- 
tecture in a sisterly embrace. Canov.Vs 
death was the cause of its first solemn 
coiiH'cration. (For a particular account 
of ( 'unoni. see the article.) Notwithstand- 
ing the excellence of their master, little i* 
to be expected from the Italians of Cnm»- 
va’s school. The monuments which were 
executed or planned by Ricci for the pie— 
cut grand-duke of Tuscany aFArczi/o,.bv 
IViim for tlie princesses of the house of 
I 4 iSte at Reggio, and by Antonio Bosa to 
the memory of Winckelmann, rather de- 
press out hopes than exalt them. The 
principal pound of hope of future excel- 
lerc e is in the love which has 1 h*cu gene- 
rally awakened lor the plastic arts. (Jem 
engraving has l>eon carried to a very high 
degree of perfection; and Berlin's labors 
well merit the wide reputation which they 
have acquired. As medalists, Manfrcdmf 
in Milan, Ptdiuati and Mercandelli have 
produced work** with which other eoun- 
trie.- present little that can compare. In 
Rome, (Jirometti and (Yrbara are highly, 
esteemed in this branch of art. 

Jtalutn Music. The style of music now 
prevalent ill Italy is characterized by the. 
predominance, of melody and song to the 
iieglfM't of harmony, and is distinguish- 
ed from the old Italian music. Like other 
branches of modern urt, the music of 
modern times sprung from religion. The 
history of the art, afler pointing out a few 
imjHufcct glimmerings of ancient music, 
conducts us to Italy, when 1 , in the course J 
of centuries, the ancient was first lost in v 
die modem. Here we first find the 
proper choral song, the foundation of mod- 
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ern church musio^ which was ut first sung 
in unison, chiefly in melodies derived from 
the old Greco-Roman nifisic, and adapted 
to Christian hymns and psalms. (See Mu- 
sic, ami Music , Sacred.) It seems to have 
had its origin when bishop Ambrosias, in 
the fourth century, introduced into the 
western church songs and hymns adapted 
to the four authentic modes of the Greeks, 
■and upjmiiited psalmists or precentors. 
Gregory the Great, in the sixth century, 
enlarged the choral song by the plagal 
modes. From this time, singing-schools 
were* multiplied, and much was written 
upon music. The most important inven- 
tions for the improvement of music gene- 
ral I), we owe to the Ilth century, and 
particularly to the Benedictine Guido of 
Yrezzn, who, if he did not invent the 
mode of writing musical notes and the 
use of the elefj improved and enlarged 
diem, determined the exart relations of 
the tones, named the six tones of the scale 
! fc.ee Solfeggio), ami divided the scale into 
iicvachords. In the Iftrh century, the in- 
vention of music in measure was spread 
ill Italy, dependent upon which vuus that 
of counterpoint and figured music. Instru- 
ment*^ were multiplied and improved in 
the 14th and loth centuries. Many popes 
favored music, particularly vocal, and 
oii«eenited it hy their briefs; yet the ec- 
i lesiastieal ordinances restrained the inde- 
pendent developement of iniisie. Much 
‘iistruction was given in singingin the Jot h 
century, and not entirely hy monks. Mu- 
sic acquired the rank of a science, and 
vocal music in counterpoint was devel- 
oped. In the Kith century, we discover 
distinguished composers and musicians — 
Palestrina, composer for the* chapel of 
pope Clement XI, whose works possess 
jreat dignity and scientific modulation^ 
and his successor, Felice Aneric, Nani no 
da Vallerano, who, together with Giovanni 
da Balletri, were considered as distinguish- 
ed musicians; also the celebrated con- 
trapuntist and singer, Gregorio Allegri, 
and, the great writer upon harmony, 
Giuseppe Zarlino, cba]>el-inaster at Venice. 
Music at Rome and Venice was cultivated 
with the greatest zeal. Hence it went to 
Naples mul Genoa; and all Italy, Schu- 
berr says, was soon a loud-sounding con- 
*•' rtfhall, to which all Europe resorted to 
hear gernfiue music, particularly beautiful 
singing. In the 17tli century, we meet 
with the first profane music. The first 
opera was performed at Venice 1<524, at 
first with unaccompanied recitatives and 
choruses in unison ; it spread so quickly, 
fiiar the composers of spectacles were 


soon unable 1 to supply the Remands of the 
people, and from 40 to 50 new operas ap- 
peared yearly in Italy. This caused great 
competition gmong the Italian musicians. 
Thus the peculiar chajjkcter of the Italian 
music, nbt to be changed hy foreign influ- 
ence, was developed the more quickly, be- 
cause this species was cultivated indepen- 
dently, and unrestrained by the church. Al- 
ready, in the middle of die 17th century, 
when the. music of the theatre was coutin- 
uillly advancing, simplicity begun to give 
place, to pomp and luxuriance, and the 
church style to decline. Music (says Sell u- 
. bert) united the profane air of the drama 
with the fenor of the church style,, and 
this was the first cause of the decline of 
the latter. Let us now' consider the prin- 
cipal periods of the former. Vocal mu- 
sic must have been first ; it was regulated 
hy tin; discovery and improvement of in- 
struments; thence arose the simple, grand 
church music of the 15th and Kith centu- 
ries j with it various forms of national 
song were developed. On the stage, the 
higher style of music flourished indepen- 
dently. i b*re flic Italian, without much at- 
tention to the poetical purr of the perform- 
ance, wliich was, indeed, only fne hasty 
w ork of a moment, followed his inclina- 
tion for melody and sweet sounds, w hicli 
appears even in his language. All the 
southern nations show, a great sensitive- 
ness, and melody is to tli<?in as necessaty 
as harmony to the inhabitants of the 
North ; but to no uutiop so much as to the 
Italians, whose beautiful cli mare and hap- 
py organization for song (Italy produces 
the most beautiful alto and tenor voices — 
few base) made, melody their chief aiqi in 
their music. On the other hand, the sim- 
plicity of melody degenerated into effem- 
inacy and luxuriance, from the time 
when vocal music tlevelpped itself iudcjMin- 
ilently, and the voice, lmt little, support'd 
by the instrumental music, began to lx* 
cultivated like an instrument; when; in- 
stead of poetical expression and truth, 
mere gratification of the earS, not 
deep emotion, but a momentary excite- 
ment, amj ft rapid change of tones, with 
the avoidance of all dissonance, were 
principally desired; when music be<jnn 
to predominate ‘over poetry, which first 
took place on the stage, and thus the mu- 
sical part of the performance obstructed 
the improvement of the dralnutic ami 
poetic. This taste spread over other 
countries so much the more easily', aA 
Italian music bad advanced, by rapid 
strides, far. before that of the rest of Eu- 
rope, as appeals even from the predouu- 
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amici* of Italian turns in musical Jan- 
gunge. This artificial development of 
the song was promoted by tin- introduc- 
tion of soprano singers on the stage, 
which .destroyed possibility of poetic 
truth in ■ dramatic represcnuihon. Tlie 
Voice was cultivated to the highest degree 
by means of the numerous conservatories 
and singing schools. T(» this was added 
the great encouragement and the extrava- 
gant rewards uf distinguished singers 
(FuruicHi purchased a duchy ) : tin* grant 
opportunities afforded for singing [as eve- 
ry place of consequence in Italy had its 
theatre, anil mam had se\end); besides 
which, musk* is an essniriaL parr of the 
sen ice of the* Catholic * lurch, and 
castration was permitted ad honorm 
Del , as a papal brief express it. 
Tlie excessive culture of the v oka; must 
necessarily lead to the treatment of it 
ns an instrument, to the neglect of po- 
etical expression. s Instrumental iiiiihc, 
too, m this case, necessarily lierome* 
subordinate. Instrumental muse should 
not indeed overpower the song, as is 
the ease in much of tlifc French and 
German music; hut in the Italian music, 
the composer is nhntwt rrstneted to show- 
ing v»lf tin singer, and cannot develop 
the fullness and depth of hainiony which 
depends upon the mingling of conso- 
nance and dissonance. This is tlie r» a- 
sou why the iiwislerpieces of Mo/urt 
Jiave never entirely satisfied the Italians. 
Among the best composers, since the 17th 
century, are Girolamo IVeseohaldi, Fran-* 
e»sco Foggia, Kupt. Lully . the celebrated 
violinist and composer Ahxingelo (Welli. 
To the singers, of whom the most were 
also composer*, l»cloiig Aiititno Lihevati, 
flatten Simonelli, both singers inthechupi'l 
of the pope. In the liegumiug of the 
I Nth century, Ant. Coldaru was distin- 
guished. He increased the effect of the 
singing by (lie addition of instruments, 
but Ilia style partook much ‘of the thcafri- 
< al. There were, liendcs, Brcscianello, 
Toniri and Marotti. In tlie middle of 
this century, Italian music, espciully the- 
atrical, flourished, particularly at Naples, 
LisIjovi, and also in Jlcrlin. This has 
been declared by some Jlie most brilliant 
r period of Italian music. f liens are 

►oiii* distinguished instrumentalists in 
Italy, as the organists Scarlatti and Mar 
, tinelli, the Molinist Tartini (who, even in 
the theory of his instrument, was distin- 
guished, and established a school, which 
was devoted particularly to tlie church 
Ktyle), Domenico Ferrari, Gcininiani, Ant. 
Lolli and Narduii, scholars of Tartini, 


also tlie player npon the harpsichord and 1 
, compcWr, (Jlemcnti, in London, and Paga- 
nini. Among the coinposi'rs of the 18th 
century, aiv mentioned Tnieltn, who, 
through his refinements, injured the sim- 
plicity of composition : Gnhippi, distin-i 
guished by simple and pleasing song, 
rich invention and good hurmouy; Jo- 
nielli (q. v.), who gave greater importance 
to instrumental music ; Main ; Nic. Cor- 
pora, the thunder of a new style of sing- 
ing, distinguished for his solfeggios in 
church mu<ic; Leo; PcrgoleM. whose 
music i< always delightful, from its simple 
beauty (e. g.* his Stabat Mn hr); Pater 
Martini, at llolngua; the sweet Pircim, 
rival of Gluck ; Yrtfossi ; the agreeable 
Hacchiiu f (K*Hp .) : Sam. (q. v.) Of a later 
date are Pacsicllo (q. v.), Gimnrosa, the 
ornament of the opera huff a. and Zinga- 
relli ^ lion ico and Juliet), Nasolini, Paga- 
nini, Niecolini, Pnvesi, and tlie now much 
. celebrated Generali and the copious Ros- 
Miu. Moiv like the Germans wen* Salie- 
ri (q. v.), and the thorough Kighini (he 
likewise has written solfeggios). 1-heru- 
hini and Spoiitim lia\e more of the 
French character, \niong the eelehmted 
male and female singers of Italy, since 
the lHth ecntiirv, arc Francesca Fuzzoiii 
Sandoni, and lurnval Faustina Bordom 
(afterwards the wiic of JIusm*), and the 
Allegrandi, the *opnuie»ts Fan nr Hi, Caf- 
fiu'elli, (ienesino, Fanstiui, Marches : m 
later time>, tlie eelehnitinl Frescentini and 
Vclnti ; also :ne singers Baldussorc Fern, 
Sdare Maiteiiee : tin* tenonst- Milhco, 
J'aeehii nifti, |Sn\i Heuelli ; tlie female 
si Utters IVm, M ingot 1 1 , Gnhrielli, Todi, 
V'juii, Maichetti. the sisters Sessi, purtic- 
ulaily luiperadnce and Mariana Scsm, 
Angelica Fatalam, Famporcsi, Bnrgondio. 
The Italian school is yet unequalled in 
whatever depends upon the meie nn- 
pro lenient of the voice; hilt the slavish 
imitation of their manner lend* to aflec- 
tation ; therefore the German singers em- 
ploy it no timber than they can without 
losing the spirit and poetical expression 
which the German song aims at. 

7 Yurt/* in Italy. No part of Kurope has 
been so miieli visited us Italy , and none de- ^ 
serves in Ini visited more tlmn thiseharming 1 
country , w her* a cloudless wky sheds pur- 1 
petuui hnllianey on the inonuiiicnts oi an- 
cient greatness uml the relies of i/ncieiit art, 
which conspire with the finest works of 
modern genius, to delight the eye, and to 
carry hack tlie mind to the grant men au<t* 
great events of former times. The sight of ' 
modem Italy led Gib1»on to write the sod 
story’ of tin* decline of her uncicnt graq- 

> 
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ri»Mir; and how many poets have owed 
to Italy their inspiration ! It is impossible 
to see Italy and not fed 'the grave ruoni- 
tioifs of histoiy, or to pass through her 
happy vineyards without being cheered 
by the scene, or to gaze on her worjis of 
1 genius without feeling the worth and the 
dignity of the fine arts. No wonder, then, 
that Italy is visited from, all quarters. 
During the general peace in Europe, from 
1815 until 1830, crowds of foreigners, par- 
ticularly Englishmen, hastened to the beau- 
tiful peninsula. The latter were so nume- 
rous, that the lower classes of Italy called 
every foreigner im Inglatc. Among these 
there were, of course, great numbers who, 
without capacity lor enjojmg what they 
s,t\v, hurried through the country accord- 
ing to the direction of their guide-books, in 
order to be able to say, at the tea-tables in 
London, 1 low beautiful the view from Mon- 
Pmrio is! Every one who has l>ocii ui 
Koine must have met with such a travel- 
er, bis l ’asari in his hand, vvorkinghis way 

with servile conscientiousness through the 
Vauties of the place. Expedition being 
v.n object with many of them, the shortest 
process for seeing all that was to be seen 
was soon found out, and docks of travel- 
lers, ar particular seasons, migrated to par- 
ticular j daces. The average period of a 
* jaunt through Italj is six months. The 
end of the journey is usually Naples, from 
winch time Hers advance south as far as 
die ruins of PfPstum. The Alps must be 
passed early in the autumn. The fairy' 
'lands of the Lngo Maggiore, at that time, 
' still wear their delightful drapery of fruits 
and leaves: The traveller then enters, at 
^oiiec, the south of Europe*, so different 
from the north. For v isiting the principal 
(daces in I pper Italy, the Bolognese and 
Tuscany, there arc two months before the 
beginning of the carnival, which, of course, 
mint be enjoyed in Rome. After having 
wsited the galleries and monuments iu 
and about Rome, the traveller proceeds, 
during Lent, to Naples, to see the spring 
awoken in the Campagim. At Easter, lie 
jorums to Rome. Who eGuld visit Italy 
without bearing the heavenly music in 
the l 'ajiellsi Sistina, during Passion week ! 
There will perhaps be time, on the return, 
to njiike an excursion to the Mark of An- 
•cona; if* not, no one, who has been to 
Rome throng!) Sienna, will now fail to take 
the road through Terni, Perugia and 
Arezzo. Genoa and Venice, ns the most 
western and eastern points, are convenient 
to begin or close the journey with. It 
may bo ’'better,- however, to begin with 
Lombardy und Genoa, in the nutuniu, and 
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' not' to extend the period of return far into 
the hot * season. Lombardy attracts but 
little, after Rome, Florence said Naples, t 
have been visited ; but Venice, silent, mel- 
ancholy Venice, still remains an object Of 
interest, even iu her decrepitude under 
' the Austrian sway. Such a journey will 
occupy fro A the beginning of October nn-<. 
til the middle of May, and will enable the 
traveller to see the finest parts of the 
* country and the most ifemorkable works , 
of art. But to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Italy, as it is and as it was, 
no one can stay long enough. Rome 
alone will fully occupy a man’s life. He 
who wishes to become particularly ac- 
quainted with the middle ages, and to 
form u lively picture of them, will remain 
longer in Florence and Pisa. Late in a 
mooushiny night, when every thing is 
quiet, w alk through the streets of Florence,, 
and jou muy easily imagine yourself n 
contemporary with the Medici. He who 
wishes to devote himself to the antique or ‘ 
to Roman history', will stay longer in the 
alma citta Here he will also find himself ‘ 
at t4e fountain head of sacred music. He 
who desires to enjoy the beauties of a 
bountiful nature, will remain longer in 
Naples, King like a paradise surrounded 
by the fields of Cumpagna, where tlu- 
gigantic vine twines round the lofty pop- 
lars, and forms an embowering shade 
over the luxuriant grain. lie who prefers 
to see a country when* nature and man 
have not been much influenced by civili- 
zation, will proceed to Calabria anti Sicily, 
which afford also the richest harvest to 
the botanist and mineralogist. He who 
wishes to become more fully acquainted 
with the history of the fine arts in the 
middle ages* will go to the smaller places, ‘ 
distant from the great roads, where he 
v\ ill find innumerable treasures, often un- 
known to most Italians themselves ; as the 
historian finds rich treasures iu the manu- 
scripts stored up in the monasteries, illus- 
trative of the contests of Italian powers 
among themselves in the middle ages, as 
well as of the great contest between the 
secular and ecclesiastical powers, the em- 
peror and the pope : and what a l>ound- 
less field is spread liefore the scholar in the - 
Vatican ! 'There are two ways of travelling - 
in Italy, ivith postthorscs (in which case a 
carriage belonging to the traveller is al- 
most indispensable), or widi the velturino(m 
a hired coach). • He who travels without 
a family, and wishes to become acquainted 
with the people, will do best to adopt the 
latter mode. The traveller makes his 
bargain with the vettnnno f not only for 
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conveyance, but also for supper and lodg- that this branch of literature, in German} , 
iug. The general price for the convey- is almost in disrepute. Among the earlier 
mice, from 35 to 40 miles a day, to- works in English, the most esteemed are 
get her with the *pcal and lodging, is those of Burnet, Addison, and the oth- 
ahout a ducat per day. ' As tlie ivpntn- ers mentioned below. Gilliert Burnet, 
tion of a vetturino depends upon the good bishop of Salisbury travelled, in vol 
. treatment of his travellers, it is his intend nntary exile, through France, Germany, 
to procure a good meal and af clean bed ; Switzerland and Italy, in 1085. His ol>- 
, thus travellers are spared the trouble of novations relate principall} to religion 
bargaining with the host. That the inn- and polities, on which subjects his views 
keepers in Italy have a general disposition * arc those of a zcalAus Protestant und 
to fleece the traveller, is certain ; and this Whig. His work was succeeded by that 
leads many travellers, particular!} English, of Aildison — Remarks on several Parts of 
not to touch a trifle in any inn without Italy (1705), chiefly devoted to antiquity — 
making a bargain ; for wliini verv reason and the less known Works of JohnBreval 
they are regularly overreached. Tlie (1720) and* Ed ward Wright (1727). The 
same deposition makes many English journal of the French emigrant HI aim die, 
travellers so troublesome in Gennany, who lmd become naturalized in England, 
w here, the living Iteing cheap, they ex poet npjveared after his death, and w r as edited 
t,o pa> next to nothing in tlie first hotels, bv Turnbull and Guthrie m 1742. The 
so that some hotels have actually refused remarks of tliese travellers an* ehieflv di 
, to admit Them. In large cities, where the rected to the classical antiquities of jftal}, 
traveller expects to stay some time. Ins and they therefore have been designated 
best rule ‘will he to make a lair bargain by the name of chmiutl trai'ellrrs. Sniol- 
after the first day, when he knows what lett’s travel- treat chiefly of modern Italy 
he has to exjtoct. Another gn at ineon- and tlie inhabitants, and an* full of a mo» - 
venietice for' travellers arises from the bid qiicnilnusuess. The same is true of 
ciceroni or servitori di piazza. These Sharps. Barretti defended his country 
people, who have a shore of what the train the attacks of Smollett and Sharp, in 
eustodi and the poorer possessors of some his Account of tlie Manners and Customs 
single curiosities receive from the tm\ el- of Italy (17f»7). John Moore’s View of 
lore. have an interest in directing the trav- Societ} and Manncis m Italy is still mter- 
eller to eveir corner when* an inscription, e>ting, and is rich in characteristic imee- 
a piece of a column, is to lie found, dotes. Patnck Bn done’s picturesque de 
c But how to avoid tins, since a cicerone is scnptiou of Sicily is too celebrated to Ih* 
iudisjicnsahle r Two general rules may he parsed ovci in silence, though it relates 
found serviceable ; not to attend, in Italy, to merely *o that island. Among the nume- 
any thing lmt what is peculiar to Italy; rous n*cei»t publications on Italy, fuw have 
collection* of* minerals, Japan porcelain, acquired reputation in tbreign countries. 
vVc., are to Ikj found in other countries; We may mention Forsyth’s Remarks on 
, and, secondly, to prepare one's self for die Antiquities, Arts and Manncis during on 
journey, and to know be tore hand, in gen- Excursion in Italy in 1802- -3 (London, 
•tuI, wlmt is to lie seen. Of course. these 1813). Eustace's Classical Tour tli rough 
niles jiro only for those* who do not stay Italy (1802, in 2 voK, mueji enlarged in 
tor a long time in a place, and haw no JN17, m 4 vuK) is prejudiced and inaccu- 
time to make acquaintances for them- rate. Lady Morgan’s Italy lietrays the 
selves. 4 Throe nations, particularly, have novelist. It is not to be recommended as 
furnished descriptions of Italy, the Eng- a guide through Italy. The Florentine 
li*h, German* and French. We recollect A. Vimssciix, who left his country in 
to have seen a very okl and curious little early youth, and entered the Brirish scr- 
book, a Guide through Italy for Pilgrims, vice, travelled through Italy, mid wrote 
The images of the virgin, miraculous Italy and the Italians in the Iftth Century 
idle-, Auc., of course formed the great (London, 1824 2 vols.). Among the other 
ina** of the book; hut antique*} columns, English liooks of travels in Italy, which 
A-e., had received a Christian dharacter, have ap|>earcd within tlie last ten years, 
f mid wen* named after tlie apostles, JLc. may Is* ineutioned Bell's ()bserv minus on 
/j The woiA- of which we here speak, prop- Italy. Simond’s valuable Tour in Italy 
^rly Ugm toward tlie end of the 17th cen- and Sicily appeared in J828; Narrative 
• fury, at which time the descriptions of of three Years Residence in Italy ajipear- 
Italy assume a more independent charar- ed m London, 1828; L) man’s* Political 
ter. Since that tune, the number has, State of Italy, Boston, 1820 ; Rcm- 
jwirticularly of lute,* great!} increased, so hrumlt IVulc’s Nines on Italy, Philudel- 
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phia, 1831 ; Bigelow’s Tour in Sicily ami 
Malta, Boston, 1831. Of the, French worl<a 
on this subject, wo may cite first the vyork of 
Maxiiniiiau Misson, a counsellor of jwrlia- 
ment(iii 1(2)1 ), much read ntthetiineiiiEng- 
hind and Germany. The works of Rogissart 
( 1 703), of Groslcy ( Memoires sur V Italic par 
deur GenlUslvommes Sitcdois , 1734), and of 
madanie du Boccage ( 1735), did not pre- 
serve their reputation long. The abM Ri- 
chard’s Description de P Italic, fee, (173G, 3 
vols.) was useful, as was also the work of 
Lalande (most complete edition, j 737) ? writ- 
ton ori the same plan. Jt is a systematic de- 
scription of a four, und is die basis of the 
German work of Yolkmaiin. Dupaty’s 
popular Lcttrcs sur Vltalic (1788) are rec- 
ommended by elegance of *t vie and w arm 
feeling. Their matter i> not iin}K>rrunt, 
and affords little information to the travel- 
ler. The Comma of madanie do Stiiel 
does not belong to this brunch of literature 
in form, but it does in substance. It is a 
noble production throughout, and ‘even 
where the views are erroneous, they are 
nevertheless instructive. The lcttrcs sur 
P Italic, par .7. L. Cash l lan (Pans, 18 IP, 
3 vols.), are entertaining and instructive. 
Germany, which is fertile m every branch 
of literature, is so in descriptions of Italy, 
or travels in Italy. The re are some excel- 
lent works in German, treating of the sci- 
entific treasures of Italy ; hut this is not the 
place to enumerate them. The German 
descriptions of Italy are often characterized 
either by a minute collection of facts, 
without much attention to agreeable ar- 
rangement, or a romantic exaggeration, 
which arrays all Italy in heavenly colors, 
and inhales fragrance from the very im- 
mondezza. The learned Keyssler, who 
wrote in 1740, complains of a host of predn- 
eessors. Ilis work ( which was augmented 
in 1751 and 1773) w;is followed by a 
fiumlMT of translations and rifacciamenli of 
English and French works, particularly 
the excellent account of Volkmann, al- 
ready mentioned (in 1770 and 1771, with 
. additions by Bernouilli since 1777, 3 vols.). 
A new continuation and correction of this 
work would afford a very useful manual 
for travellers. Archenholz’s Italien (1785, 
augmented in 1787) represents die country 
according to English views, Jngeniann 
opposed hiui m a vindication of Italy 
(I)eutsrhes Museum, 1783). To this class of 
works belong Got he’s Fragments on Italy, 

‘ published at the end of the last century, 
and his Journal, published hut a few \ ears 
. since, Count Leopold von Stolberg 
(17SM) wrote a description of his journey. 
Frederica Brun, Kuttner (171HJ ami 1801), 


E. M. Arndt, Seume (his Spaziergang 1 
nach Syrakus is a work fitted to gratify n ; 1 
sound mind, and appears to adv&iRagc 
among tlie host of sentfcncntal publica- 
tions, though itds by n«T incane a guide), 
Geruing, Bcnkovvitz and J. H. Eichholz, 
are among the legion of writers on Italy. , 
Kotzebue polircd out his satirical spirit, ' 
also* on this country. P. J. Rehfues has, 
since 1807, published several works on 
ltal> Madame von der Retake’s Journal 
was translated into French by Mad. de 
Montolieu, aipl is a compendious travel- 
ling library, which touches on almost eve- 
ry thing important to a traveller. Kcplia- 
lidos (1818) unites much information with 
animated description. fc F. H. von der 
Hagen’s (18 1 8 — 1821, 4 vols.) w r ork i* . 
valuable, particularly for its observations 
on the arts in the middle ages, as attention 
is generally paid only to classical art, and 
to the modem since the time of Raphael. 

M idler’s Horn, Rimer i ind Romerinneli bus 
met with applause as a picture of manners 
and customs. There exist a number of 
descriptions of parts of Italy, which we 
have not room to enumerate. Oil Sicily 
one of the latest works Ms Voyage fn 1 
Sidle fait cn 1820 ct 182J, par Jhiguste dr 
Sayre (Paris, 1825, 3 vols.). Neigebanrs 
Handbuch fur Rcistnde in llqlitn (Leipsic, * 
1823) contains much information of value 
to travellers. Among the works which 
portray tlio beauties of Italian nature, one 
6 f the best is Vues Moresques de P Italic* 
by Coignet, drawn after nature and lithog- 
raphized (Paris, J825). 

Itk, missv f.st ( Latin, go — the meeting 
b dissolved) ; a formula by which, on joyful 
feasts, the end of the low mass is an- 
nounced to the people, and the assembly 
dismissed. ‘ The priest steps into the centre 
of the altar, and sings these w T ords after the s 
Domimts vohiscum. After a mass for the • 
dead, instead of these words, he sings, Re- 
quiesrat in pare , on which the response is, 1 
dmen. In Lent, Advent and. the days of 
penitence, he says, Benedicamvs Domino ; . 
to which the response is lfeogratias. The * 
word mass is derived from missa est. 

Ithaca ( Wa/o/), or, as it is called by the 
modems, Thiaki ; one of the seven Ionian 
islands (u. v.) king in the gulf of Patras ; 

Ion. 21° 1 # E., lar. 38° 33' N.: 18 miles 

a and not over 9 broad; population, 

. The w hold island is rugged and 
uneven. Ithaca is celebrated as the island 
of llysses, and is minutely described by 
Homer iu the Odyssey. Of file place* 
mentioned In Homer, many can be traced 
with great appearance of probability 
Thu (Od. xiii. 403) .is still 
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, called Comco-pekra, The ruins of Cvclo- 
■ pcnbi walls are described as similar to 
those of* Argos, Tiryns* and Mycence. 
The spring of 4thacus and the walls of 
the city, as well & the Acropolis, can also 
he traced. A sculpture-d rock, called Ho- 
mer's school !, somewhat resembles that 
which bears the same name in Scio (Chi- 
os). Patents, vases, bracelets, chains, 
strigils, mirrors, lamps, coins, &c., have 
been dug up in an ancient burving-grtund 
here. 

Itiivc.v, a large and floun Jung village 
^f the state of New York, \> beautifully 
situated about a mile and a half south of 
the head of the Cayuga lake, being 170 
miles west of Albany; population about 
4500. ‘ It has an academy, including a 
lycotini, a lwuik, a court-house and* jail, a 
market- house, a Lnnojisterian school- 
house, and four houses of public worship. 
The Clinton house is a large and elegant 
house of entertainment. Then* are three 
printing-offices, from which issue three 
weekly papers. The j-cenory around the 
village is romaptie and pi citing. The 
hills about three miles from the village are 
from 300 to 500 feet liigb. Ithaca has 
five durable mill si reams. P\dl creek, tin* 
largest, descend?, within one mile of tin* 
village, 438 feet, o\er sev erai stupendous 
cataracts, and. winding across # the plain, 
enters tin 1 head of the ( ’ayuga lake. The 
view of the last fill! into the valley, i> 
'striking and cnind. The whole >heet nf 
water is precipitated over the rock 110 
feet, and the I Kinks above an* 100 feet 
Jiiglier than the rock. The Cayuga inlet, 
{Nosing through the village to the lake, is 
nav igable for bout* of 40 or 50 tons. The 
navigation is perfectly stood through the 
lake, Seneca and Cayuga canal, to the 
Erie canal. Then; are, already, manu- 
factories of cotton and wool, Hour, |>aper 
and oil, iron founderics, &lc., although hut 
a few of the many valuable mill sites art* 
occupied. 

Iti rbide, Augustin, was born at Val- 
ladolid de Mechoacan, in New Spain, in 
1784. Being of a family of some consid- 
eration in his country, he received a very 
careful education. Fntil 1810, he held no 
higher rank than that of u lieutenant in 
tl. • provincial regiment of lifs native city. 
At this |n>/iod, vvheiUffie troubles in M^x- 
ieo broke out, he ehtered into active ser- 
vice against th* patriots, and was engaged 
in various contests with l*odies of Jii« in- 
surgent eoujiiryifien. Borne along by 
cjrcurnatanres in the, career of arms, he 
had risen, in 1H1H, by his valor and ca- 
pacity, lo the conutmnd of what was eall- 
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ed the norlhtrn army, which occupied the 
provinces of Guaimxuuto and Valladolid, 
A lap it this time, he was sus|M*ctcd and ac- 
cused of want of fidelity to their cause, 
by some of the royalists, but was acquit- 
ted of the imputation by the viceroys Cal- 
leja and. Apodaca. But the disgust w liirh 
he felt in consequence of this charge, led 
him to retire for a while from active ser- 
vice. In 18*20, we find ltnrhide again in 
the field, under circumstances w Inch gave 
him unexpected importance. At that pe- 
riod, the imprudent acts of the Spanish 
Cortes produced so much e\asj>eration 
among the clergy and the partisans of ab- 
solutism in Mexico, that these persons 
united to effect the mde|>cndcvice of the 
country . They selected ltnrhide as tin ir 
agent, knowing his zealous agency m 
putting down the revolutionists and re- 
publicans of past years, and wholly un- 
conscious id* the views of personal aggran- 
dizement which he entertained. Being 
furnished with some money by them, le* 
set out for llie south ; and, Jmv mg seized a 
convoy of specie on Ins mute, he soon 
formed a junction with Guerrero, one of 
the patriot chiefs. Meanwhile emUsarie* 
had been despatched in all directions to 
prepare the people, who were accordingly 
ripe l5»r revolution. At length the army 
reached Jguala, where (Feb. *21, 1**21) 
] turbid#* pmposed the plan winch heals 
the name of that place ; — die great nhjeets 
of tins instrument being the indciMmdenc*: 
of Mexico, the protection of religion, ami 
the muon of the Spaniards and Me x- 
icans. At the same time, an offer of the 
Mown was made to Ferdinand VII, or to 
any other member of the royal family of 
Spain. On the strength of tin* plan, 
ltnrhide continued hi** march to Uucrcta- 
r«>, and was soon joined by Guadalupe 
Victoria, the most devoted of the friends 
of liberty. Meantime the viceroy O’Dcm 
njii arrived from Europe, and, finding the 
whole country virtually with ltnrhide, 
signed a treaty at Cordova (August *21, 
18*21), acceding to the provisions of the 
plan of Iguala. The load to power was 
now entirely open before Ifurbide. He 
took possession of the capital in the name 
of the nation, and established u regency, 
consisting of members nominated by him- 
self, and wholly under his control. The 
republican party soon saw the object of 
his movements. A congress hud been 
assembled, which made various attempts 
to counteract Ins designs by diminishing 
his power, and at hist brought the matter 
to an opeu rupture and a crisis ltnrhide, 
seeing no other way to preserve his au- 
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thbrity, resolved to usurp the crown, 

1 through the sulwcrvionoy of his troops. 
Accordingly, May IB, 1822, the garrison 
anil a part of the populace of Mexico 
ruse arid proclaimed fturhide emjieror, 
under the name of Augustin J. ‘ The next 
morning, congress was convened in extra- 
ordinary session, in the midst of the accla- 
mations of the multitude, whose cries 
often drowned the voices of the deputies. 
The agents of Iturhidc obtained a decree 
requiring his presence ; ami lie appeared, 
accompanied by a number of military offi- 
cers, having been drawn through the 
N streets by the rabble. His election to the 
imperial dignity was proposed and dis- 
cussed iu his presence, and was voted for 
by 7? deputies, out of 1 >4 who had assem- 
bled, being about one half the whole body 
of delegates; He. returned to the palace 
us lie came, iu a coach drawn by the 
people. Shortly afterwards, the congress 
decided that the crown should he hered- 
itary in the family of Ttuihidc, ga\e to his* 
sous and his father the. title of princes, 
lived upon luma yearly allowance of a 
million and a half of (dollars, and estab- 
lished an order of knighthood called the 
order of Guadalupe, thus completing, in 
every thing, the accessories of the new 
monarchy. Vll these* arrangements were 
voted with a degree of unanimity which 
clearly proved the absence of liberty ; and 
-the provinces y ielded a blind submission 
to wdiat was decreed in the capital. The 
t friends of liberal institutions, overawed 
and held at hay by the power of the usurp- 
er, lied to their wonted retreats or tem- 
po! i/cd until a fitting season should arrive 
lor acting with union and efficiency. But 
they could not, and did not, acquiesce in a 
state of things so adverse to their toolings. 
Iturhidc was driven by his necessities to* 
hasten nfliiirs to a crisis. In October, 
1822, he seized and confiscated, without 
legal process, a convoy of $1,200,000, on 
the way from Mexico to Havana. In the 
mom 1 1 of August preceding, he hud caus- 
ed several of the members of congress to 
he arrested, regardless of their privilege 
of personal inviolability. Filially (Oct. 
30, 1H22), he ordered the dissolution of 
congress, causing the hull to lie shut, ot 
his own authority, and, on the same day, 
orgnni/ed a junta to take the place of the 
legislative body,’ and nominated all the 
members * himself. To supply the exi- 
gencies of the government, recourse was 
then had to forced loans, w hich. son ed the 
mow* to exitsperu)e the minds of the peo- 
ple, already disgusted with the successive 
usurpations of Iturhidc. Circumstances, 


however, foreign to Jus acts of general 
oppression, brought on the catastrophe/ 4 
At this time, the Spaniards retained jjos- ' 
sessiori of the castle of Sim Juan de Ulna, 
/which commanded the i*rt of Vera Cruz. 
The emperor had left the city of Mexico, 
and advanced as far as Julapa, intending, 

* if possible, t (4 obtain an interview with' 
the governor of the castle. Disputes liad 
previously arisen between general Sauta 
Ana^ governor of Vera Cruz, and general 
, Eohavarri, w ho (Commanded the southern 
division of the Mexican army ; and Santa 
Alia was summoned to Jalapa by the em- 
peror, to answer to the charges of Echa- , 
varri. Santa Aila counted much ujiop the 
services Which he had rendered Itur^ide, 
and on his own popularity ; but, to his 
great surprise, he was treateif harshly, and * 
dismissed from his command at Vera Cruz. 
Hastening hack to the garrison, before the 
new s of ills disgrace' could reach tliein, he 1 
excited them to revolt, for the purpose of 
dethroning Iturhidc. and establishing a re- 
publican government. He foiuid the 
triKips ripe for his purpose, and lost no 
time in' advancing to Puente del Key, 
wImtc several skirmishes tOv V place be- 
tween the republicans and the imperial- 
ists under Eeliavarri. At length Victoria 
made his ap|>eaninee, aud was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the insurgents; 
and, in February, 1823, Eeliavarri and 
Ids’ army joined forces w T itli Victoria 
and Santa Aua, by the convention of 
Casa Mata Defection now became 
general among the officers of the army, 
and iu all the provinces, so that fturhide 
saw plainly that his cans*' was hopeless, 
and lmstily assembled at Mexico the dis- 
persed members of congress, hnd tendered 
to them his abdication of the crown. 
This liapjH'iied March 20, 1823. Con- 
gress very generously agreed to grant 
Iturhidc a yearly pensiou of $25,000, on 
eonditioir of his leaving tlie Mexican ter- 
ritory’ for ever, and residing somew here in 
Italy*, making suitable provision lor his 
family in Cast 1 of his death. He proceed- ■ 
od to the coast, under escort of general’ 
Bravo, and embarked May 11, 1823, for 
‘Leghorn. He might lmve continued to 
live happily in one of the charming villas 
of Tuscany', 4 lad lie not been impelled by 
ail insane ambition fp attempt the reepv- • 
cry of liis lost empire. With this object, 
lit 1 loft Italy for England, and embarked 
for Mexico May II, 1824, precisely a year 
after his departure from it, and arrived 
in sight of the port of Soto la Marina 
July 14. During the year that had elajis- 
ed, the Mexicans had* adopted a republi 
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ran constitution, and Iturbide lmd no par 
ty nor friends in tlic nation. The govern- 1 
luent hud been apprised of his leaving 
Italy, and suspected Iris design. A decree 
was passed, tatLing 'date April 28, 1821, 
declaring him to be proscribed as a traitor,* 
’ and requiring that, in case be landed in 
the country, the jpere fact (should render 
him a public enemy. Wholly deceived 
in regard to the late which awaited him, 

, Iturbide landed at Soto la Murium' accom- 
panied only by lus secretiiry, a Polo, named 
Beneski, and was almost immediately ar- 
rested by order of 1). Felipe tie la Garza, 
the commandant-general of the state of 
Tamuulipas, m which Soto la Manna is 
situated. La Garza lost no tune in cou- 
, dueling lus prisoner to Padilla, the prov in- 
cial capital, and demanding instruction 
how to a<;t, of the provincial legislature. 
He was instructed to put in execution, 
forthwith, the decree of congress of April 
28tl|, by causing Iturbide to be shot, — ap- 
prehensions being entertained lest any 
delay in the enforcement of the decree 
should be the rause of some troublesome, 
although of necessity abortive, move- 
ment, on the part of the* people. Tins 
took place July 18th; and, on the Hhh, 
J^a Garza notified Iturhide to prepare for 
death on the same day. Itui lm!e in vain 
solicited tor a reprieve until the general 
gbvernment could la: informed of Ins sit- 
uation, and have opportunity to decide 
upon Ins case. This, of course, La Garza 
denied him; .and at six o’clock in the 
afternoon, alter having confessed himself, 
he w^s conducted to the place of execu- 
tion, where GO or 70 soldiers stood in their 
nuiks, under command of La Gai/a 
iturhide then made a short addrev. to flic 
assembled fieople, protesting his iniuveiice 
of any treasonable purpose, exhorting them 
f to oliservo the duties of jiatriotism, religion 
and civil suliordinution, and deejurimr that 
lie pardoned his eneinhis. lie 1 was shot 
dead at t]ie first fire; and his body was 
interred as decently as the means of the 
small town permitted. While this was 
passing at I’adilla, the wife of Iturhide 
and two of lus children, who had accom- 
panied him from England, had landed at 
Soto la Marina. They brought vvilli them 
a large quantity of proclamations, eirru- 
* lars and other papeas, intended to aid the 
design of the cx-e.m|HTor, together with 
, his imperial mantle and other insignia. 
So soon ns the captain of the brig in 
which they cume learnt the fate of Imr- 
lude, lie cm his allies and stood out to 
*ea« leaving the widow and children of 
/ linjrUde totally destitute of every neues- 

mk 


sary, and at the mercy of the very men. 
who lmd just ordered tin* execution of her 
huslmnd. But the feelings of the Mexi- 
can government were ju«t and liberal. 
They continued to the widow the pension 
promised the family of Iturhide at the 
time of his abdication, annexing only the 
condition that she should live cither in 
Colombia or' the Flitted Stall's, in which 
latter country she has ever since resided. 
Such was the end of u man, estimable in 
Ins private character, and not without tal- 
ents, who, if his fortune hud led him to 
use his influence in the establishment of a 
live government, might have continued 
long at the head of affairs, anti finally 
have departed from life respected and 
honored as a patriot, instead of prema- 
turely mi tiering the ignominious death 
of a inalclactor. ( Pamphleteer , No. 5t> ; Wn- 
nales Biogrnphvpu s pour J82t> ; Poinsett’s 
Mvrirn.) 

I'rrzy.MiO ; the scene of u celebrated 
victory gained by the trooiw of Buenos 
Avres, under Alvcar, over the 'Brazilians. 
In the eampnign of 1827, the republicans 
pushed their forees into the proximo of 
Kio Grande, and encountered the enemy 
on the tii'LI of Itu/aingo, Feh. 20, 1827. 
The battle was olrstinaiejy disputed for six 
hours, hut was gained at length by the re- 
iterated ami furious charges of tin* cuv - 
airy of the Banda Oriental. The Bra- 
zilians lost mmsiial Ahreu, ten pieces of 
artillery, all their munitions of war and 
bagirage, and about 2000 men. (shin., 
Huflstu.) 

1» v ' , son of Tereus and Proem*. (See 
PhilnmV.) 

ivi( A,|\ izi, <n Ibiza {FJnutn&);ii\\ island 
of tin 4 Mediterranean, belonging to Spam, 
and the principal of the group called the 
Pithyu.w. Its extent is J!H) square miles ; 
its population, 21,0111. The soil is fertile, 
producing com, wine, oil, fruit, flax, and 
hemp, with little labor. About 15,000 
tons of salt are annually obtained by 
evaporation ; and it forms, with fish and 
wood, the chief article of export. 52 
miles from Majorca.— The capital is of 
the same name, and has a good hurtnir. 
Population, 2700. 

Ivory ; the substance of the tusk of the, 
elephant. Ivor) is esteemed for its beau- 
tiful cream color, the finenc-* of its grain, 
and the high polish it is cupuhle of re- 
ceiving. That of India is apt to lose its 
color, and turn yellow ; but the ivory of 
Arhem and Ceylon ;s not chargeable with 
this defect. Ivory is used us u material fbr 
toys, and a s panels for miniature-paint- 
ings. To prepare it for the latter purpose. 
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it is to he washed with the juice of gftriic, 
or some other absorbent composition, to 
remove its oily particles. The shavings 
T of ivory may be reduced into a jelly, of a 
nature similar to that of hartshorn ; or, by 
burning in a crucible, they nmy be con- 
verted into a black powder, which is used 
in painting, under the name of ivory-hlack. 
Ivory nmy bo stained or dyed : a black 
color is given it by a solution of brass and 
a decoction of logwood ; a green one, by 
a solution of \eidigris : and a red, by 
being boiled with Brazil-wood, in lime- 
water. The use of ivory was well known 
in very early ages. We find it employed 
, for arms girdles, sceptres, harnesses of 
horses sword-hilts, ic. The ancients 
were also acquainted with the art of 
sculpturing in i\ ory, of dyeing and en- 
crusting it. 1 loftier refers to tin* extreme 
whiteness of ivory. The coder of Cvp- 
sclus was doubtless the mo?»t ancient 
monument of tlu> kind in busMi-rehcv o, 
and we meet with similar instance*, in* the ’ 
temple of Juno at Olympian, in the* tune 
of Pausanias ; that i> to sav, 700 years 
^ after it had been built. The ancients Jiad 
numerous statues of ivory, particularly in 
die temples of Jupiter mid of Juno, at 
Olymphis. In these *iutucs iliere was 
v cry frequently a mixture of gold. The 
most celebrated are stated to limchcen 
the Olympian Jupiter and the Minet-va of 
Phidias : the former was covered with a 
Volden drapery, and seated on a throne 
formed of gold, of ivory and cedar wood, 
and enriched with precious stones. In 
his hand the god held a figure of Vietoj y, 
also of ivory and gold. The Minerva was 
erected in the Parthenon at Athens dur- 
ing the first year of the 87th Olympiad — 
the year which commenced the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Pausauins likewise makes 
mention of mi ivory statue of Juno on 
her throne, of remarkable magnificence, 
by Polycletcs, together witli numerous 
others. 

Ivory Coast; part of the coast of 
Guinea, lieivveen cape Apolloniamnd cape 
Palmas. (See Guinea.) 

I\ v (hnhra helix) ; a shrubby vine, cel- 
ebrated from remote antiquity, aud held 
sacred in Mime countries, as in Greece 
and Egypt. 'Pile leaver are smooth aud 
sliinin^, varying much in form, from oval 
entire to three or live lobed ; and their 
perpetual verdure gives the plant *i very* 
t% beautiful appearance. Tlic flowers arc 
greenish aud inconspicuous, disposed in 
globose umbels, and are succeeded by 
deep green or almost blackish berries. It 
ascends to the summits of the tallest tires, 
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having a stem sometimes tluee inches ih r 
diumeter, and also 'clings to tUP sides of , 
old walls, rocjkSj &c. It is found through- ‘ 
out almost the whole ofJCurope, aud in*’ 
many parts of Asia and ffriea.’ * 

1\van, or Ivan ; the name of several* 
jiersons distinguished in Russian history. 
The most celebrated arc Kan Wasilie- . 
witseli and Ivan If, who laid the founda- 
tion of the Russian empire. (See Russia .) , 
1\ an V (or II ), Alexejevvitsch, who inherit- 
ed nie crown during his minority, was 
half brother of Peter I, but, on account 
rrf Ills mental imbecility 7 , took no part in* 
the government. Ivan VI (or III) was 
grand-nephew of the former, and son of 
the grand-princess Anna and of Antony 
Ulrich, duke of Bruns wick- Wolfenbuttel. 
The empress Anna (q. v.) took him, in 
1740, out of the hands of her niece, de- 
clared him her son, and gave liim an apart- • 
n tent near her own. She soon after de- 
clared the child her successor, and her fa- 
vorite Biron was to he his guardian mid * 
regent. Biron caused the oath of allegi- 
ance to l>e taken to the prince, anti,, when 
he was bunion d, the parents of the child 
assumed the reins of gpvert ment, until 
the daughter of Peter I, Elizabeth (q. vi), 
amended the throne. The young Ivan 
vvai* taken front Ills cradle by soldiers, and 
shared the late of his banished mid im- 
prisoned parents. He was at first im- 
prisoned at Ivangorod, neai .Narva, it be- 
ing intended to keep him always in Rus- 
sia; hut his parents, who were confined at 
first in Riga, were to he sent to Germany. 
He never saw them a^ain, but always re- 
mained a prisoner in different places,, par- 
ticularly in Western Prussia. In 17« f >(i, 
he was carried to the fortress of Schlus- 
selburg. In 17(13, Miro witch, a nobleman 
of the Ukraine, who was lieutenant in the 
garrison of the above fortress, conceived 
the design of delivering the prince. lie* 
induced several soldiers to assist him, ami, 
by means of a forged order from Catha- 
rine, lie attempted to obtain admission to 
Ivan ; blit two officers, who guarded him, 
when they saw that resistance vyas fruit- 
less, stabbed the unfortunate prisoner, in 
consequence of an ordei formerly given 
by the empress Catharine, that he should 
be put to death in case of an attempt to 
doliv er him by forty. £he bad already 
destroyed cvbry proof of the claims of 
the prince to the throne, and prohibited, 
under penalty of death, tlie keeping of 
coins which could remind the nation of 
him. The chapel in Schlusselburg, in 
which lie was buried, was afterwards de- 
stroyed. 
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, Ixiox^ , a king of Thesaalv, son of 
; ’Phlcgyidf or of Loomed or* according to 
*■ Diodorus, of Antion by Periinela, daugh- 
ter of Amyttaoti. He - married ilia, 
daugliter of DeiOnctts, and proinisod his 
father-in-law. a valuable present for the 
choice he Hod made of him 10 be his 
daughter’s husband. His ^unwillingness 
to fulfil his promises, obliged Deioneus to 
have recourse to violence, and he stole 
away some of Ixion’s horses. Ixion^on- 
eealed lus resentment, invited his fathcr- 
in-law to a least at Larissa, the capital of 
*his kingdom, and, yrhen Deioncus wrts 
come iiccoming to the appointment, lie 
threw him into a pit, which Ijc had previ- 
ous!} filled with wood mid homing coals. 
This trearlieiT so irritated the neighboring 
princes, that all of them refused to jier- 
Jorni die usual ceremony, by which a man 
was then pupfied of murder, and Ixion 
was shunned by all mankind. , Jupiter 
had compassion upon him, luid placed him 
at the table of the gods. Ixion became’ 
enamored of Juno, and attempted to se- 
duce her. Juno was willing to gratify the 
liossion of Jxion, or, according to some, 
she informed J muter of the attempts 
which hud been made upon her virtue. 
Jupiter made a cloud in the sha|K* of Ju- 
no, anil earned it to the place where I \- 
ion had appointed to meet Juno. Ixion 
was caught in the snare, and from liis 
embrace with the cloud, he ligd the Cen- 
taurs. (See C(ntaurs.) Jupiter banished 
him from heaven ; but when lie, heard 
that he had the msiuicss to Ismst that ho 
had seduced Juno, the god struck him 


with his thunder, and ordered Mercury to, • 
tie him to a whirl in hell, which sputum- ’• 

- ally whirls round. The wheel wus per- 
petually m motion ; therefore the punish- 
ment of Ixion was eternal. 

Iynx ; daughter of Pan and Echo, or 
of Peitho (the Suadu of the Romans). She 
inveigled Jupiter into his intrigue with 
lo. As a punishment, Juno changed her 
into a bird, called the wry-mck (lynx tor- 
t prilla ), which still possessed the jsiwer of 
exciting love. Wheu it became desinihle 
that Medea should Is* enamored of Jason, 
Vernas gave the hero the magic iynx, and 
instructed him how to use it in order to 
inspire Medea with a passion for him. 
Prom this time, the iynx liecanm a part 
of the love-spells among tin* Greeks. Tim 
enchantress tied the bird to a ibur-spoked 
wheel, which she turned while she mut- 
tered her incantations ; or, according to 
some traditions, she oidv stretched upon 
the wheel tin* entrails of the wry-nee, k. 
Another method was, to consume the l»jrd 
over tin* coals on a wheel of wax. The 
magic wheel v\a-* also called 7i//ir,l>ecause 
the bird or its entrails were extended upon , 
it. It is sometimes used as usvmltolnf 
the art of exciting love m general, and 
more particularly of unchaste InHe. In 
the seipiel, the signification of the wosd 
iynx hecame different ; and it* was ex- 
tended to every charm in poetrj and mu- 
sic. in this sense, the iwtx went under 
tin* name el the nightingale ; and it is 
thus represented on the monument of 
Sophocles, and in the temple of the 
Pythian Apollo. 
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•J ; the tenth letter, and seventh conso- 
nant, of the English alphabet. The char- 
acter j designates very different sounds 
in the different languages. In English, 
according to Mr. Webster, it represents 
f he sound dsh or edzfu It has, in fact, the 
same sound as gjn /riles. In French, it 
is always sounded like the French g be- 
fore i and i. in German, it has the sound 
of the English y in you. in Italian, it is 
always » vowel (long i), and the character 
j is now little used by Italian printers, ex- 
cept at the end of words, for v. In Span- 
ish, it w guttural, a little softer than the 


German rh in urh. liow nearly the sounds 
which are expressed by j are related, lias * 
been shown m the article G ; and, in the 
article /, it is mentioned, that t before 
another vowel naturally heroines the 
German j. * (Foe other observations, also’ 
relating to j, see the article /.) Though 
the character.; is very ancient, it is only in 
remit times that it has been taken for a 
consonant, and still more recent is its sep- 
aration from i in dictionaries. In France, 
the use of J for the consonant, and i fof, * 
the vowel, was not established in the mid- . 
die of the I7tli centuvy. Among othfcr ‘ 
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nations, the mixture continued later, him — Natural System of all'known na- ^ 
Janies Pelletier, of Mans, is said to have tive and foreign Insects, as a/Coittinun- 
first placed the j at the beginning of tion of Buffpn’s Natural History— of 
words which began with this consonant, which, however, lie executed only vpl. 1, 
in his French Grammar (1550). Gille the Beetles (Berlin, J783fand vols. 1 and 
Beys, printer in Paris, imitated him in 2, the Butterflies (ib., 1783 and 1784), It! 

* 1584. In regard to the separation of was continued and finish ml by T..F. W. 
words beginning with the two letters, in Iferl>st. ‘ v 

dictionaries, the editors of the French Jacamar {galbula, Brisson). -These* ' 
Grande Encyclopedic, printed in 1705, did brilliant birds are nearly connected with 
not dam to make it ; and English diction- the # kingfishers, from which, however, . 
aries, even at the present day, are too of- they differ by the form of their beak and 

, ten disfigured by the mixing together of / feet. Their plumage lias a metallic lustre, 
and J, as well as U and V. The Ennjclo - which it is ulniost impossible to imitate by 
ptdie Modem? calls j a lettre, propremnd art. They live in damp woods, and feed 

* Francaise. The other nations adopted it on insects. Most if not all the true jaca- 4 

from the French. The Romans, in ioscrip- mars, are natives of tropical America, 
tiorisand legends of medals, WToti* all words There are several species found in India, v 
which we write with a j, as Jupiter , Jus- lairing a shorter and stouter beak, to 
tinus, with an i, as Jupiter , lustinus. Vet which Le Vaillant has given the generic 
the character j existed several centuries name o J jacamcrops. * 

before the fall of the Roman republic. Jack. Mr. Tjrwhitt, in his note upon* 
The Greeks had it not. v. 14,816 of Chaucer, -says, M I know not 

Jvblovsky ; the name of several learn- how it has happened that, in the princqial 
ed Germans. — Daniel Ernest was horn at modem languages, John, or its equiva- 
Duntzic, in 1660; Iwcmne a minister in lent, is a name of contempt, or at least of 
Magdeburg ; in 1686, rector of the gym- slight. So die Italians use Gianni , from* 
nasiurn at Lissa ; in pastor in K<>- whence zani; the Spaniards, Juan* .as 
fiigsberg, and went afterwards to Berlin, hobo Juan , or foolish John ; the French, 
wdicrHie died, in 1742, being then bishop Jean , with various additions; and in 
or senior of the Bohemian Brethren in English, when we call a man a John , we 
Prussia (Proper) and Great Poland. He do not mean it as a title of honor. Chau- 
endeavored to unite the Lutherans and eer, in v.3708, uses Jack-fool as the fc?]>an- 
< Calvinists. Through queen Anne of Eng- iards do hobo Juan, and I supjiose Jackass 
land, lie received the dignity of doctor of lias the same etymology.” To this wo 
divinity, from the university of Oxford, will add, I hat the (Jcrmans use Hans, their 

, He published a mimlier of sermons and nickname of John, for the same purpose; 
several learned works on theology; among as, Hans narr, Jack-fool; dutnmer Hans, 
which are his Hiblia Hebraica cum Noth ? stupid Jack, &n\ Pennant also, in his 
Hebr. (Kerim, I6HB) ; Jura el Jjiberlates Zoology (iii. 312), remarks, “It is very- * 
Dissident him in Polonia ; Opprcssorum in singular that most nations give the name 
Polonia Evangel. DeSidcria. — His brother, of their favorite dish to the facetious 
John Theodore, was likewise an author. — attendant on mountel winks. Thus* the, 
Paul Ernest , son of John, bom at Ber- Dutch call him Pickle herring; the Itnl- ( 
lin, Hi! 13, was appointed professor of the- iaus, Macaroni ; the French, Jean potage ; 
ology and preacher at Frankfort on the the Germans, Hans wurst , i. e. Jack-sau- 
Oder, when* lie died, 1757. He wrote sage; and the English give him the title., 
many fiorks: Disquisitio de Lingua Jjtjca- of Jack-pudding. — The name of Jack , 
(mica (Berlin, 1714, 2d edit., 1724) ; fixer- Ketch seems to have become permanently * 
ritatio de Ncstorianistno (ib., 17241 ; Hem- generic for the common hangman. — The 
pkah JEgyptioram Devs ah Israel ills in De- narnep of the bootjack and roasting jack \ 1 
serlo eultus (Frankfort, 1731); Disserta- are derived by Watts, in life Logic, from 
fumes VIH de Terra Gosen (ib., 1715, I73(i, the circumstance that hoys (who of course 
4to.) ; F* aid It eon JEgyptiorum sive de Diis often had the common name Jade) were , 
eorum iUmmentnrius (3 vols., ib., 1750 — 52); formerly employed tp pull oft' boots arid to 
De Menmone Greecorutn etJEgyptiorum (ib., turn spits; ami when instruments were 
1753, 4to., with engravings) ;Dpuscida ed. invented for these puqioses, the common 
J, G. Water [4 vols., Leyden, 1804 to 1813). » name of die hoys was given them in sport. . 
— Charles Gustavus; a naturalist, bom — The common roasting jack consists of ' 
1756, mid died at Berlin, 1787, while see.- a double set of wheels, a barrel* round 
retaiy to the queen of Prussia ; particu- which the rope fastened to the pub 
larly known by the work commenced by leys is wound, a perpetual screw, *and n 

vo&. vii, 13 , 
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fly. Occasionally tltfre is addcil a lp.ulti- 

■ plying wheel, round which the rope is 
firet wound, liefore it pu^es upon the 
barrel. As tlii|k wheel is considerably 
larger tliun the btrcrel, the jack is pnqmr- 
tionahly longer in nuining down. — The 
smoke jack is nuned by a fun placed hori- 
zontally in the <:himnc\, and, being car- 
ried nliout perpetually , by the draught of 
the lire, requires no machinery for wind- 
ing it up: Spiral flyers, coiling nhoif a 

. 'vertical axle, arc* sometimes used, and 
occasionally a vertical w heel, with saiN 
like the float-boards of a mill. — Jack is 
also used for a coat of mailj and likewise 
..for the garment worn o\er it .— Juck bouts 
are large hoots to cover and protect the 
legs. — Jack is also used for a horse or 
wooden inline to saw timber upon ; tin a 
{great leathern pitcher, in which dnnk was 
^formerly pm, for the small howl that 
serves as a mark at the exercise of bowl- 
ing ; and for a young pike. — Jack, ui si a 
•language, is a sort of flag displayed from a 
mast erected at the outer end of a ships 
bowsprit. 

Jackal (canis aureus , Lin.). There h 
no. essential difference bitwt.n the don 
and the jackal, as they will breed togeihei, 
producing prolific offspring. This spe- 
cies of quadrupeds is a cry widely «\\- 
teuded throughout the warmer regions 
of tlie old world, li is found in Africa, 
from Barliary to the rape, of Hood Hope; 
in Syria, in Fonda, and throughout all 
southern Asia. It is about two feet and a 
half in length, and about J4 inches in 
height; the length of rhe tail, about eight 
inches* ; tin* eyes are small ; the tail bushy ; 
the head, neck, sides of the ln lly, thighs, 
and outer jairt of the limbs and ears, of a 
dnljfryellow; uudenieatli and on the sides 

■ of the lower jaw, the end of the upper lip, 
under the neck and belly, and tin* iiuu r 
surface of the limits, somewhat white ; the 
hack and bides of the body, to the tail, of a 
gray-yellow, which is abruptly di\ided 
from the surrounding lighter colors ; tile 
tail, a mixture of yellow and black hair, 
the block prevailing at the extremity : tin* 

‘muzzle and ngfls black. All tra\ filers 
\v!k> have been in the countries wlmm the 
jackals are found, mention the ravages 
they commit, and their dreadful noctumul 
cri<»s, which, aiwweftid as they are by all 
dieiy companions, produce the most up- 
pallipg effects. Their voice has often 
been described as more terrific than the 
howl of the hyama or the roar of the 
tiger, and deprives of repose all hearers 
who liuve not Wu long accustomed to it, 
^Thc jackal can lie trained with tolcr.d 1c 
'* ■ vfi/aj * 
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facility, but always presen es an extreme 
timidity, wliicli he manifests by concealing 
himself on hearing the slightest unusual 
sound, or at the sight of a person whnrn 
lie is unaccustomed to. This fear is dif- 
ferent from that of most w ild animals, and 
he closely rest mbles a dog in icarof ehas- 
tTSeiiient, for lie will ofler no resistance 
w hen he is touched. The most celebrated 
commentators on the Hiblc consider that 
the 1100 animals, to whose tails Samson 
tied firebrands, w r ere jackal*. 'fins opin- 
ion is pounded on the great number of 
thcx,> animals found in Syria, and on their 
assembling m large packs; wheren* the. 
i!»\ b* com parsitively scarce, and is always 
solitary. ’Hie jackal has bet'll popularly 
termed the lions provider, from an opinion 
that it rouses the prey ibr that quadruple . 
'Flit* fact appears to he, that every ere, •mm* 
in the forest is set in motion by the fearfei 
eric*, of the jackals ; the lion and otin j 
beasts of prey, by a sort of instinct and the 
call of appetite, attend the cluisc, nrd 
h t/e such timid animals as lietuke them- 
srhes to flight at the noi**c of this nightly' 
pack, Hutton gm*s tlu* following chanc- 
ier of the jackal: ‘*Jt unites the nnpn 
lienee of tin* dog with the cowardice of 
the wolf, and, participating in the nubiris 
of each, is an odious creature, compos i 
of all the. bad qualities of both." 

Jai kdaw (rornts mom dula Lin.). This 
bird is one of the crow kir.tl,uud bus bc*n 
rcMirated tor li.s copious vocabulary and 
iranuloiis Jiahits. 'it is about FI inches ie 
lungtii, with lilu k lull ; white eyes; the 
hinder part of the head and neck of a 
hoary-gray color; the rest of the plumagt , 
of a rieh glossy liliu k aho\e; beneath, 
dusky ; the legs are black. The jackdaw 
is very common in England, where it 
remains the. whole year; in France, and 
various other parts of tiio continent of 
F. 1 1 rope, it is migratory. It is gregarious, 
frequenting old lowers and mins, where 
it builds its nests. The female lqys li\e 
or six oggs, of a* greenish color, and is 
exceedingly assiduous in her attention to 
the young after they are hatched. These 
birds priuci)>ally live on worms and tin* 
Iar\:eof insects, hut, they also appear to U* 
capable of taking fish. Hinglcy states 
that lie. was witness to ail instance where 
a jackdaw was .very successful in flu* 
mode of obtaining food. It is easily 
darned, and may be taught to pronounce, 
many words' willi little difliculty. The. 
jackdaws an; notorious thieves, not only 
stealing food, but appearing to he jmrticfo 
lariy fond of shining substances, as money,, 
Arc., and ha\ e frequently occasioned sus-' 
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p> tons of thofl in persons who were after- 
wards proved innocent. So fiir do they 
carry this propensity, that they have liecn 
known to carry oft’ spectacles from per- 
sens who were reading. 

J\cknop» ; the name of numerous coun- 
ties and towns in the U.. Slates. The 
Jacksons, Jackson viilcs, Jacks# mtowr.s 
Jaeksonboroughs, &.<*., are chiefly j/i the. 
Western States, and have mostly received 
then* nanicN since ‘general Jackson's siic- 
C' s^ful defence of New ( Orleans. 

Jackson, William, u musical composer, 
was horn m <730, at Exeter, and received 
1 ji«* mdunnits of a classical education, 
wuh v a view to his following one of the 
horrid profevsi »ns. II’*- test** for mu'*'* 
<1 splayed itself, how<v«r. s<» decidedly 
v.lide fie was yet a youth, that Jus friends 
v»*' re induced to place inm under Tm\« r-*, 
the organist of the oatlu <lr.il ludontrin" to 
his native city. Having passed two ycais 
.a the met oipohs, w lien* li<’ availed Inm- 
m If of the j'lsirin’tinns of some of the host 
Musicians of Ins day, he returned to Exe- 
ter xh 17.7,), uni. succeeding eventually to 
the situation of orgimtst, then* passed tlie 
r"**i..irid#*r of ins life. En 1782, ho pub- 
lished two nertvo volumes, containing 
Thirty Lett'T- on various Subjects, winch 
\.»*ni ‘brough three editions. He al>«» 
pi.ntcd, in .*’.•1, **o,jk IT - iv; doris on the 
prcH'iti State of A! usii in London. His 
musical t on; position*? are still justly popu- 
*ur, and are distinguished hy ehastoiie-s 
oficoncepuon, ingf ■nuny, and truth of < \- 
ptessjon. H“ i lied m 1804. 

Jukmin, Hall an eminent phy *jcwi, 
uul the son of an eminent phy-i*ian of 
•BorMiiuuth, N. H., doctor (Element Jack- 
son, was lM>rn in that town about th»* y#:ir 
1740. II** went to London to complete 
l.is medical studies, and was there honor- 
ably noticed hy the faculty for an iml'i in- 
mis mvention, hy which a hall was ex- 
tracted from a guu -shot wound, that lmd 
ha filed the skill of all the surge* ins. Afh r 
his return to Lis native place, In* so* eddy 
f.<‘<|iured distinction, panicularly as a sur- 
geon. Ho was the first who attempted, 
m that part of the country, the* operation 
of copching the °ye, in winch he was uni- 
formly successful. As an accoucheur, 
a iso, he w^is in great repute. It is said 
that he was* the fifst surgeon of this coun- 
try who introduced the method of healing 
wounds hy the first intention, and that tin* 
idea was "entirely original with* him, al- 
though it may previously have be<*n nered 
ujKin in Eurup*. The merit, lile*w im\ of' 
having introduced the use and cultivation 
of foxglove ipto New Englund, is ascribed 


•to him. Ho <1W S*pt. 28, 1797. rio 
published a small trart containing olwef--*, 
wtions < u t^K* putrid malignant sore 
throat, which pro vailed, .in New Hamp- 
shire from 3784 to 1780.“* ■ ' 

Jack*i(ii, James, an officer in the Anier- 
icad revolutionary army, was born at 
'Moreton-lhimpstcud, in l)#*v<ftisl»ire, Eng- 
land, Sept. 21, 17d7. in 1772, he. left Ins • 
native country, and settled in Georgia. 
W^enhyt 111 years of age, lie assisted fri * 
the attack upon "Savannah, in which ho 
displayed gn at iiitrepidity, and short W 
afterwards was appointed to the command 
of a volunteer eompanv of light infancy. 

In rN* latter .part of the year 1778, lie wes * 

* h« w ' n brigade-major of the Georgia mili- ’ 
t m, and, on th< capture or dispersion of 
that force, enrolled himself gs a private m 
a volunteer corps formed l»y Gre ofliceis *« 
«f Georgia who had no ebmmaiuR In* 
lz-’O, he wi.s badly wounded in both of 
Ins knees, in a duel vvilh licutcnant-gov - , 
•*nior Weil-, who lust bis life. After bis 
recovery, lu- continued to serve with dis- 
tinction throughout the rest of the war, 
b* mg coiist&niij and actively employed’ 
in the most hazardous way : and when the 
British evacuated Savannah (July 12, 

17 1 2), colonel Jackson was onion'd by 
general Wayne to receive the keys aiul 
t-ike possesion of the town, “ in eonsidera- < 
iron of lus severe and fatiguing service in 
advance/’ In the same mouth, the. gen- 
eral mhs, nibly of Georgia presented him 
with a house and Jot in Savannah, as a 
.testimonial of their sense of liis merits, 
is fie had I men educated to the law, ho 
now commenced its practice, which &oou 
h* cat ue sufficiently lucrative to place him ; 
m po.-sossiun of a competency. In 1783, * 
hr* w*as elected a member of* the legisla- 
ture, rind, in the following year, was ap- 
pointed colonel of the first regiment of 
Georgia militia. In 178(5, he was named ^ 
brigadier-general, and was also admitted 
as an honorary mcinlier of tlie (Jeorgia , 
Cuicinhati society. In 1788, he declined 
the dignity of governor of Georgia, to 
which In* hud been elected. He was then’ * 
promoted to tlie rank of major-general of , ■ 
the militia of the state, and subsequently 
chosen by the legislature a senator in 
congress. Whilst attending to liis duties 
in this lust wqmcify^he died in Washing-; 
ton, Jan. 10, 18l)<>. ‘ He was a man of great 
impetuosity of temjK'r, but of undaunted •’ 
courage, and unyielding devotion tq liberal 

pii/»eiples. 

J Avon ; the son of Isaac, and the grnnd- 
s< m of Abraham ; the last of the patriarchy, 
and die true ancestor of the Jews. In his 
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mother's womb, ho 'quarrelled with Ins 
brother Esau* whom. ho hold by the heel 
as he came into the \wrl4f. lienee his 
n;unc\ Jacvb (he|Vh older). Being the ob- 
ject of maternal rhdulgence, be was gentle 
iii id weak, and was disposed to advance 
himself by running rather than by eour- 
«igo. While a youth, he purchased of his 
brother (who returned home weary and 
hungry from the chased his birthright for 
a mess of pottage, and, at the instigation 
of his mother disguised like Esau, lie 
obtained from the blind and infirm Isaac, 
tljf- blessing of the first -tarn, on which 
depended the inheritance of the promise 
made to Abraham. He was obliged to 
flee from the anger of his brother: mid, 
on his w ay to Uihaih hi< mother’s brother, 
he received the first intimation that the 
inheritance of the divine promise had de- 
volved on him. lie saw in a dream a 
ladder reaching from heaven to earth, ami ‘ 
angels ascending and descending upon it, 
and die guardian God of his familj , whom 
he supposed to Ik* in the tent of Isaac, 
conferred on him tin* blessing of Abraham. 
After this vision, he firmly believed that 
Jehovah had chosen him m !m» the father 


return to hi$ father’s tent made a great 
change in the character of Juc.ob. Ills 
cuutung and avarice appeared to him, as 
it has since to his descendants, the lioees- 
saiy means for making his way through 
the difficulties of his dependent situation. 
Now that lie had Iktouic rich, and un- 
controlled master of his possessions, he 
showed himself worthy of his father; and 
if lie did not resemble Abraham in great- 
ness ami jmvvcr, he did in piety and ten- 
der love for his children. Yet through 
them he was destined to su/Tcrtlio greatest 
afflictions. As he hud two lawful wives, 
and, according to the custom of the coun- 
try, iwo concubines (Bilhah ami Zilpnli), 
with 12 sons and a daughter, he could not 
escape domestic troubles and dissensions, 
llis Induced Radhel died soon ufter Ins 
return home, A prince of the llivites 
v iolated Ids daughter Dinah, and his sons 
re ven gm 1 the injury by plundering and 
murdering that fieople. lie could neither 
nvvent this nor the incest committed b\ 
Leubeu with Billmli. Humiliation and 
repentance for the sins of his youth 
seemed now’ his lot. But his greatest 
affliction was the loss of his favorite son 


of a great jieople. This belief, end the 
love of Lalian s daughter Rachel, were lus 
consolation during the hitter years w iiieii 
he was obliged to devote to the Bocks of 
his unde., in order to obtain his mistress. 
After having served seven years, he found 
in’ his veiled bride Leah (whom he did not 
love), the elder sister of Rachel, and, 111 
order to obtain Rachel, he was obliged to 
serve seven years more. Besides these 
14 years, he served six years for a herd, 
and, after having repaid the. deceit of his 
father-in-law, by an artifice which much 
increased his possessions ( Gen. xxx. 27 — 
he departed privately with lus wives 
and children aud projierty. Laban pur- 
sued him, and scarcely had Jacob ap- 
j*;uised him, when, after 20 years’ absence 
from home, he met the followers of his 
brother Esau. In this dilemma, Jacob 
sought relief in prayer, and a man wrestled 
with him all night until the morning 
dawned. Jacob came off victorious, 
though with a lame thigh, and lie was 
< idled by his guardian God, whose hand 
he saw m this event, Israel, fc e. the hero 
of Go d, in reinembnuice of the contest. 
This afterwards lieCarnc the title of his 
house, and the Hebrews (q. v.), from him, 
an* called Israelites , 1. e.. strong and stout. 
Jacob now went forth with more confi- 
dence to the much dreaded meeting with 
'Ids brother, and appeased his rough, hut 
noble nature, by his submission. His 


Joseph, whose brothers, full of envy 
against I11111, had sold him to a caravan of 
I'itmuolite merchants, and brought Ins 
coat, stained vvitli blood, to their father, as 
a proof that he had bi*ei* devoured by 
wild beast**. This even* decided the des- 
tiny of the house of Era* 1 . Joseph (q. v.) 
subsequently became, in consequence of 
his wisdom, the highest officer at the 
court of * Pharaoh, and, in this capacity, ' 
recognised his brothers when they mil in 
to Eirjpt to purchase corn, pardoned 
them, and called the whole liouse of his 
fuller out of Canaan t# dwell 111 a fruitful 
region of Egypt. The aged Jacob again 
embraced his finoritc son, whom he had, 
fyr many years, supposed dead, and en- 
joyed, under his protection, a happy old 
uge. A short time Indore. Ins deulli, Israel 
collected his sons around his bed, and 
pronounced over each of them a blessing 
full of prophetic anticipations of the char- 
acters and future fute' of his descendants. 
He licslowed the privilege’s of tlic: first- 
l>om on his fourth sou, Judah, Reulien 
having forfeited them by the crime above- * 
mentioned, and Simeon ’and Levi 'by th<j . 
murder of the llivites. To his grandsons* 
Manasseh and Ephraim, the sons of Jo- 
seph, he gave privileges equal to those of. 
his sons. The descendants of J udah com- 
jMise^l the most powerful tribe among the* 
Hebrews, who were hence called Jenw. 
(q. v.j In conformity with Jacob's last 
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'will, Joseph buried him in, the tomb of 
Abraham, before Mature* in Canaan. 

Jtcoiu, John George, a German jKiot, 
I huh at Diueeldorf, 1740, son of a wealthy 
merchant, studied theology, in 1758, at 
Gottingen, and, later, in HehnsliuU, then 
lieeame professor of philosophy and elo- 
quence in Halle, where he published the 
/rw (1774 to 177b, three volumes), a pe- 
riodical for Indies. Joseph il appointed 
him prolessor of lielles-lcttres in the* uni- 
versity of Frey burg in the Brisguu (1784). 
From 171*5 to 1800, he published the Vbt r- 
jlusMgtr Taschnibuch, and from 1803 to 
1807, the Iris. An edition of all his works 
was published at Zurich, in seven vol- 
umes. lb* died Jan 4, 1814. 

.1 u’obi, Frederic Henry; u distinguish- 
'd German philosopher, younger brother 
'4' the preceding, born at Dusseldorf, in 
1743. His fathei intended him for a nicr- 
•haui. He early showed a religions turn/ 
which, on his being sent to Frankfort as 
an apprentice, exit'd him to ridicule/ *He 
ilieiclore souq went to Geneva, where bis 
mod was cultivated by intercourse with 
die most distinguished scholars, and hv 
the studv of tin* best productions of 
French literature. In consequence of tin* 
•ri^fche had ucquiicd li a* letters, he retu ru- 
ed borne with reluctance, in order To take 
• ‘barge of Ins father's business. He noon 
alter man led a lady of Ai\-lu-Fhapclle, 
adorned wilh the linest qualities of mind 
and person, \fter having conducted the 
biwne^h for some time, an appointment 
at court was conferred on him, which re- 
lieved him from 'am further mercantile 
eiurageiuents. His brother introduced him 
to an acquaintance with VViclniul, and lie 
m»oh appeared as an author. In 1771*, he 
was called to Munich, hut soon tell iiito 
disgrace on account of his exposmv of the 
abuses of the Bavarian svstem of eiistoms. 
Mon'* of his writings appeared at this 
time, and his summers were spent at 
IVmpellbrt, in a charming eoiinti*} seat, 
which ho (ind built. But the deutli of his 
wife interrupted this tranquil and happy, 
life. Ho now applied himself, with re- 
newed zeal and industry, to his studies, 
encouraged by a journey to Weimar, 
where he saw Gothe- again, and became 
acquainted with Herder, llis Letters oil 
Spinoza appeared ip 1785, from which 
time his mind was much occupied with 
metaphysical speculations on religious 
subjects. As the inlliieiice of the French 
revolution extended itself. In* went from 
Oi'isficldorf, in 171*4, to Holstein, the natiyu 
country of his lather, anil lived part of the 
time at Wmidshe' k arid Hamhirg, and 
13 * 


partly at Eptip. In 1801, he wdnt to ; 
Fpris,* and returned to Eutiir, where ho ’ . 
(intended to epd his days; but, in *1804, 
huving received an invitation to the new % 
nbudomy erected at Mvfflic.h, bto was in? 
dheed to arcejit it on account of, the lows 
of a considerable port of his fortune by the 
‘ misfortunes of his t brother-in-law. lie 
was made prudent of the Bavarian acad- ’’ 
tiny, and retired from office at the age of * 
70#yearfi, retaining, however, his salary. 
His last days wore occupied with the col- 
lection of his works. He died March 10, 
I8J!). — Jacobi’s works are rich in what-' 
ever can attract elevated souls, yet the 
opinions reflecting him are very differ- s 
cut. He has been culled the German Plato , 
ou account of the religious glow in his 
metaphyseal writings. But, whatever 
opinions may be entortaihed respecting lus 
philosophy, all admit that he was n inosy ' 
exemplary mau, truly revered by all 
wlio had the good fortune to lie acquaint- 
ed with him. His philosophy, among 
other traits, is characterized by an avej- 
moii to systems, all of wdiieb, he maintains 
when consistently carried out, lead to . 
fanaticism. His Views were opposed to 
those of the dogmatic Mendelsohn, the. 
critical Kant, the idealizing Fichte, and 
the pantheistic riehelling. Of his works 
we mention Edward Allwill’s Collection 
of Letters (Kdnigslierg, 17lK>) ; H’oldcmar , 
ii philosophical novel (Konigsberg, 171*4); 
Letters on the Doctrine of Spinoza (Bres- 
lau, second edition, 178!*): bis work on 
Mendelssohn's charges against these let- 
ters (Leipsie, 1780); David Hume on Be- 
lief, or idealism and Realism (second tali-, • 
tion, ITlm, 171*5); Sew foehn iben an Fichte 
(Hamburg, 171*1*). His works were pub- . 
hslied b\ Fleischer [Leipzig, in six vol- 
umes), to which is to be added liis Conv- 
sjKmdenec (published by Fr. Both, in two 
volumes, 18*45 ami 18:27).' SchlegelVs re-» 
v iew of Jacobi’s Ifoldtmar (ill volume 1,. 
page 1 to 4l» of Charaktmstiken und Kri~ 
tikni) deserves the attention of the student ’ 
of Jacobi, llis dispute with Schelliug - 
was carried on with considerable animos- 
ity. It gave birth to fcfrhollingV Dniknud 
tier Si'hnp von den GMichen Dingcn (Tu- 
bingen, 181*4). 

Jacobini? Monks. (See Dominican,) 

Jacobins. The Hub of the Jueobjils is 
one of die Inost surprising pJieiiomenu in # 
history. That, iu a civilized nation, so - 
large, u body of men could be found, unit- 
ing rare energy with execrable vice, imlit- 
ical madness and outrageous cruelty, com- 
mun'd always in the name of virtue, is a 
historical phenomenon of die highest in- 
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' ■' HW St’ It is of great importance for the his- the assembly ty this means M can while 
torian to know this period, but it requires Jdirkheau died, April 2, 1791. The mo- 
extensive study to understand thoroughly narchictd chib, under Olermont-Tonnorre, 
'the proceedings jK)f this club and their which opposed the arrogance of the Jtieo- 
causes. In «the*dfticle France, division bins, was menaced by the mob, Jan. 27 
France before ihe Revolution, the deplorable ' and March 28, 1791, and dually dispersed 
state of that country before that event is by violence. The Jacobins now bncume 
r set forth. The great mass of the people was sensible that the pike-men were their real 
totally uneducated and grievously oppress- auxiliaries. The flight of the king still 
l ed, s and the whole political organization more exosj>crated the most zealous of 
so rotten, that, once touched, it necessarily them, and, after the close of 1792, their 
fell to pieces. The religious state of the principles were so exaggerated, that the 
country was not unlike the political. The original Jacobins were now expelled f>oin 
Yhurch was too corrupt to withstand the the club as royalists or modfres; for in- 
bold attacks of reformers, enthusiastically stance, Frernu, Legendre and others, 
devoted to their new systems. The court, Whatever was resolved uj)oii in these 
.fluid the higher classes in general, had for and similar meetings, was supported by 
centuries set an example of gross ini- all the members of the club in the national 
morality to the jicople, which had pro- assembly. Tbe Bretons soon admitted a 
duccd its natural effects in vitiating their greater numlier, in order to carry through 
character. The opponents of the church their opinion with more certainty. Thus 
and aristocracy, who came into power the members became pledged to a certain 
upon the overthrow of die old ’order of line of conduct on each question, before it 
things, were wholly unacquainted with was brought forward in the. general assem- 
ibe practical administration of govern- bly of national representatives, and a par- * 
meut. and had nothing to guide them but tv was formed which, in the assembly, 
general philosophical principles. Under always voted together. Besides tin* intol- 
these circumstances, the excesses which enuire towards those of different opinions 
the French people committed, when left which afterwards degenerated into politr- 
to govern themselves, are mmier of sorrow cal proscription and persecution, personal 
rather than wonder. The Jacobin club motives lmd a powerful influence on the 
had the following origin. Before die members. The private house in which 
breaking out of the revolution, particularly they first assembled soon became no longer 
after the American revolution, political capable of containing the iiumlxT of 
. societies wen* formed in Paris {where friemls of the ri volution, ua they at first 
bureaux d’ esprit, or associations for the called themselves ; they therefore chow* 
discussion of literary subjects, had previ- for their place of meeting, at the end of 
ously l»een common), modelled after the 1789, the church of a suppressed Jacobin 
London deviating societies, in which po- monastery, in itic street St Honore, in the 
htical subjects were* debuted, and the centre of Paris. This was the origin of 
members of which were almost universal- the name* Jarobins, though they continued 
ly inclined to .republicanism. The exam- * for a time to term themselves (he frit mis of 
pie of Great Britain and the F. States was the constitution. Their external symbol 
More the French. Some distinguished was a red cap: uftpi wards, a dirty dre.^ 
members of the first national assembly, was the token of their sansculottism. The 
principally from Bretagne, and common- revolution proceeded rapidly, and, in all 
era. on account of the opposition of the the large and small towns, and, in 179.1, 
privileged classes and of the court party, even in some villages, similar societies 
saw tbe necessity of acting in concert, and were formed, which the mother society at 
of preparing for the measures of each day by Paris rendered dependent on itself; ami 
previous deliberations ; for which purpose thus it became enabled to direct the pub- . 
they assembled in the evehingsat the house lie opinion of all France. In 1792, the 
ofoneoftlieirliody,orheldacaun4s,as we leading club, in which sometimes more 
should term it Among therti was count than 2500 members convened, kent, up a 
Mintheau, who, whciAhe Jacobins subse- corresjiomlenee with more than 400 aftili- 
,, quui illy passed the constitutional limits, ated societies, and the numlier of Jae- 
secedcd from them, and even denounced obins in all Franco was estimated at about 
them. The same was the case with La Fay- 400,000. It is inuiecessary to designate 
otic. But, when lxith jierceived that they the principul memliera of the mother soci- 
1 could effect nothing in the national assem- ejy, as it is well known that ull men of 
■ bly without the consent ofthe Jacobins, they any note, who played, or wished to play, a 
returned to the club, in order to influence part iu the revolution, were Jacobins. 

* 1 •* * \ i >' 
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The influence which Paris, more tliari any the as^enibty, their fokoweiB Jlilled tlfcr 
other European capital, exerts over tin? tribunes of the hall of the deities, anti, 
country, greatly increased the power of by their disorderly conduct, and frequent- ; 

th<> Jmvihiiis Whatever fhi'V lv hv'lnnH threats flonSncrf irulmiAiittl iAmm. 


the Jacobins there. Whatever they 
agreed to propose in the national assem- 
bly, however daring it might be, they 
were sun* of the assent of the other popu- 
lar societies, from their connexion with 
the principal monitors of the other clubs. 
This naturally induced ambitious individ- 
uals, even of the higher classes, to join it, 
and to renounce the privileges of their 
order, with a view of obtaining greater 
consequence, in the new state of tilings. 
'Die exaltation of the revolutionary spirit 
was so rapid, and so much dissension was 
excited among the revolutionists by the 
intrigues of the opposite part), aided by 
foreign influence, that the boldest charac- 
ters. formed a smaller club, which, from its 
place of meeting, in the church of tile 
' Franciscan frail's, was called the dub 6/ 
the ( 'ordilkrs (q. v.), and which was joined 
by all the < xaiieSi as they were denominat- 
ed. This was the pinker field for .the 
flaring Daiitnn, and here the monster Ma- 
sat, from l/rtl editoi of the Fra ud of the 
IVnple, found credence to Ids wild and 
'Timinul maxim, tliat the end justifies the 
means. Hero sanxculotlisni wa< fully de- 
veloped in its violence, its hatred of reli- 
gion, and contempt of morality and law. 
The circumstances of tins agitated )>erind 
required the boldest measures, and the 
most unscrupulous men were of course 
the most daring. The e\-( "apuchin Chnbot, 
Auurharsis ('loots, Collot d’ilerhois* and 
others carried their temerity to the highest 
pitch in their public speeches. As tire 
Jacobins and the combined Orleanists and 
Hrissotists, who labored to overthrow the 
crown, tlu* former for the duke of Orleans, 
;uitl the lattel* to establish a republic, took 
the right side of the apartment of the na- 
tional assembly; the members of tin* oth- 
er popular societies placed themselves on 
the left. Few, however, attended the as- 
sembly for the purpose of deliberation, 
their pur|Mise toing only to vote for what 
had already been agreed upon. The Jac- 
obins and other similar clubs therefore 
adopted the forms of the national assem- 
ble. Presidents and secretaries w ere cho- 


)y by loud threats against individual zftein- • 
hers, discouraged all ojMiions or resolu- 
tions which did not coincide with tbpse 
of their jiarty. This Was especially the 
case with respect to the king, against 
whom the Jacobins and Cordeliers, {>ar- * 
ticularly since 1791, had circulated the 
grossest calumnies., The democratic Cor- 
deliers therefore joined with the Orleans 
party, which labored unwittingly for the 
objects of the republicans, by uttering the 
most slanderous charges ‘against the king 
and queen, and by having the lowest of 
the rabble on their side* and partly even 
in their pay. Tliis was thcrcason that a 
popular insurrection opposed with vio- 
lence, April 1H, 1791, the departure of die 
king to t?t. ('loud, when 1 lit* wished to 
spend the Faster holydays. Kven the 
national guard, in disotiedieucc to the or- 
der of their con inlander, La Fnjette, re- 
fused to escort the king, who was already 
seated in the carriage, through the multi- - 
tilde. The part) of the king’s enemies 
was the more powerful, as the more mod- 
erate members had withdrawn from the 
Jacobin club, and the Cordeliers had 
again formed a junction with it, June 21. 
The latter, howev er, continued their meet- 
ings at the Capuchin monastery, in oilier, 
b) toing prepared and united, to manage 
the deliberations of the Jacobin club. 
After the flight of the king, June 21, 1791, 
they made use of the popular hatred 
against him, and loudlv demanded the 
deposition of Louis and the erection of a 
republic. But the more moderate party, 
who for a long time were called FeuiUants, 
from the place of their meeting, opposed 
their designs, and the insurrection of July 
1 5 — 17, 1791, failed of its object. But, on 
tlu* other hand, the retired deputies of the 
constituent assembl) failed of dissolving 
the. Jacobin club, before the close of its 
own session. When the legislative as- 
sembly,*]^ new delegates to which had 
been chosen almost entirely under the 
influence of the Jacobins, hud opened its • 
session, Oct. 1, 1791, the friends of the 
king, among whom the Girondists (q. v.) 


sen, the order of the day determined, were conspicuous for talents, maintained* 
resolutions .passed by a majority of votes, for some time the majority against his en- 
’ 11 " ertiics (the Cordeliers), even in the Jaco- 

bin dub, so tliat the leaders of this club — 
Damon. Marat, Robespierre— were obliged 
to disguise their projects. But their influ- 
ence was augmented by .the circumstance 
(hat the ma)or of Paris, Pethion,and with 
him the municqml authorities of Paris, 


and seats or tribunes assigned to the audi 
enoe. To siich jMipiilur societies the na- 
tional assembly gave a legal existence iu 
the constitution which it drew up. Frohi 
tliis time, the Jucobin club exercised a 
'perfect tyrauny over it. Whenever the 
Jacobins were not sure of the majority in 
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ootnposccT of JacSbihs, espoused their' 
cause*. E\cn the tnod^rat^ Jacobins, and 
among them some of the royal ministers, 
inclined to the party \of the 'enemies qf the 
king. Tlnisvbwie popular insurrection 
■ of May 29, 1793, they obtained a resolu- 
tion of the national assembly, requiring 
/ the king to disband the body guard, de- 
creed to him' by the first assembly of the 
nation ; but they were unable, by the in- 
^ Mirror tion of the suburbs of St. Antoine 

* and St. Marcell of June 20, to compel the 

, king, whom only lour Swiss grenadiers t 
.protected against the attacks of the furious 
multitude, to revoke the u*to that he had 
affixed to. two resolutions of tin* national 
assembly; but they gained a majority of 
the assembly to protect from condign 
punishment the authors of tliis* tumuli — 
Pethion, Manuel and others. Meanwhile, 
the Jacobins, offeml<»d by a note of the 
Vustrian minister of state, prince Kaunitz, 
had effected, against the will of tin* (Corde- 
liers, a declaration of war against Austria, 
April 20, 17112; and Jacobinism soon dis- 
played its influence in the selection of 
grncrals, in the proclamations, and in the 
disposition of the armies, so that neither 
I^a Fayette, in 17i*2, nor Dumounez, in 
1793, could excite the army against the 
Jacobins. Hut all the occurrences subse- 
quent to June 20-Mhe arrival of the con- 
federates from Brest, Marseilles and other 
places, J uly 13 ; tin* attack of the Tuile- 
nes on the night of Aug. 9; the carrying 
of the king mid his faiiiijv as prisoners to 
the Temple by the inumcijml officers of 
Paris, Aug. HI; the massacre of the pris- 
oners, Sept. 2 — 7, who were murdered 
without trial ; the choice of new members 
of the convention, in September of tin; 
same year ; all the acts of the national 
convention, From Sept. 21, 171 *2, to May 
20, 1705, even after the 0th Thermidor 
(July 28, 1704), especially the execution 
of tho king ; and, finally, the establish- 
ment of the revolutionary tribunal. Mu roll 
9, 1703 — may he regarded as more or less 
effected by the Jacobins. The Jacobins 
were divided into two parties: agreeing 
a*> to* the end, they thought differently 
<'oncemii)g the means. Tallinn, who 
overthrew Robespierre, was us true, a Jac- 
jobin a,*s the latter was. Tint enthusiastic 
" «uspeetcd the liiortrn^e. Tlie victory wus 
long doubtful. Filially, *the moderate 

* were vanquished. The genuine republi- 
cans— the < Girondists, or tfio jiarty of tlie 
Plain — were subdued May 31 and June 2, 
1793# by the more violent Jacobin'*, or 
Mountain party.* These again were gov - 

* * The cotumer, fit*: of parties in period* ni 
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erned by the Moralists or Cordeliers,* who 
ruled in tlu* Jacohm club with iron away, 
under tlie dtitilnvinite of Robespierre tho 
incorruptible, mid Danton, the formidable 4 
creator of flic revolutionary tribunal, with 
Marat for an assistant. ( hi the other hand, 
the moderate party was \ ictorious in the 
prminces, at Marseilles, Bordeaux and 
Lyons. IMic soutli took up .urn is against 
the Jucohin convention. BHt the Moun- 
tain jiarty succeeded in depriving tlie con- 
vention of power, and, on the proposal of . 
Billaud tie Varennes, the constitution gave 
way to tlie rc*ign of terror (from August, 
171*3, to July, 1794). But the triumph 
of Jacobinism was tlie establishment of 
the committee of safety, which completed 
the reign of terror under Robespierre, and, 
by means of the ret olutioiiary armies, sup- 
pressed relwlliciii with tire and sword m 
Vendee, and in the south. Cities like 
Lyons, Marseilles. Toulon, were to he dr-’ 
mylished, and all Vendee to he transform- 
ed into a great field of blood mid a>he«. 
Fourteen armies, tlie guillotine, and an 
iron stubbornness Anally won the victory 
for the system of terror. France, it was 
said (and, for the moment, it wu* true!, 
wanted only iron and bread. Not till tin* 
dictator Robespierre (q. v.) bad perished 
under the giuilotiue, July 28, 1791, anti 
with him 104 of his partisan*, together 
with tho municipal council of Paris, did 
the convention recover it- authority. It 
denied to all jMipular as*'cmhli<*s any inter- 
ference with tin* government. In vain did 
the Jacobin club attempt an insurrectiolt, 
Nov. 11, 1794, in order to tear the mon- 
ster Carrier from tie* sword of the law. 
This was its last struggle. Tin* citi/eiis 
of Paris surrounded the hall of the Jaco- 
bins till tlie military arrived and dis[M*rscd 
the meeting: Legendre closed tin* hall. 
The finishing stroke wits given to this 
victory by tho decree of the convention, 
that the Jacohins should not renew' their 

"rent popular commotion, whose rvavporalcd 
feelings lead them to put tin* worst construction 
on cud) others doings, was never more clearly 
exhibited thiin hi the < use of the (iiimidists and 
Jacobins Whilst the (iuondislH accused the 
Jacobins of luring hi the pa} of foreigners, ol‘ hav- 
ing admitted the English into Toulon, &e. (the 
Memoirs of Rrissot are hill of these charges), the 
.lacobms accused the fiirondists of being* foi the 
king,&c. It must be acknowledged that the tii- ^ 
loiidist* — as virtuous a party as perhaps ever ex- 
isted — were* merely theoretical politicians, and 
never could have saved Fiance, in the rtnte which 
it then was They made the virtue of the nation 
the basis of their political edilice — a mistake 
winch never could have been moic sennas than «t , 
that very tune Hotli parties, it was evident, 
could no longer exist the;. 
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meetings. But their principles survived 
their defeat. They took advantage of the 
general famine to stir up a rebellion, April 
I, and May 5i0 — ^1, 1795. The last one 
brought the convention to the verge of 
dissolution. A member parried Ferraml 
was murdered ; all die rest took to flight, 
except 14 of the former Mountain |jarty, 
who immediately passed a number of de- 
crees conformably with the will of the 
Jacobins. Not without difficulty were 
the Paris committee able to quell this 
bloody tumult. By the disarming of the 
faubourg St. Antoine, the Jacobin party 
lost its principal Hupjiort, as it had already 
lost its boldest orators — Barrere, Collot, 
d’llerbois and Billaud do Varennes, who 
were transported to Cayenne, April ‘2, 
1705. Of the 14 deputies who had desir- 
ed to restore the system of terror, 0 killed 
themselves after their condemnation, July 
17, among whom was the talented Routine. 
Evon in Toulon, the Jacobins wen* at 
first victorious; hut the troops of the con- 
tention occupied the city again, MayJiO. 
Thus the Jacobins prepared. May 20, 
their own downfall. Courts-martial con- 
demned them every where to death as 
terrorists, and the fury of the prevailing 
moderate party, as it was called, oub-tnp- 
ped the demands of justice. The consti- 
tution soon after drawn up, June 2.'}, 17! >5, 
and the directorial got eminent, which 
was actually commenced Oct. 27 of the 
Kune year, suppressed the* last struggles 
of the Jucohins and terrorists, till the exe- 
cution of Barbee ill’ anti Ins associates, 
May 25, 17!Mi. But, when the constitu- 
tion of 1705 seemed annihilated by the 
victory of the directors Barras, Rewind 
anil LaWweillerc on the 18th Fruclidor 
(Sept. 4, 1 707 ), Jacobinism anise anew. 
It sought to penetrate into the offices 
of the legislative councils, but found no- 
where u point of union. Man} of the 
party soon denounced republicanism. 
Most of them became the friends of Napo- 
leon. — Much has lieen written respect- 
ing the Jucohins, and the supporters of 
old institutions in Euro|ie have been in 
the habit of branding with the name of 
Jacobinism every attempt to promote the 
cause of litieral principles. See, for in- 
stance, Robin soil’s Proofs of a Conspiracy 
against all the Religions and Governments 
of KuropCy Ifcc. (fourth edition, London, 
1798) ; and the prolix but empty accusa- 
tion of the abltf Barruel, founded on Rob- 
inson's work, and on similar emissions of 
party spirit, and directed against philoso- 
phy and secret societies in general — Me* 
moires }*our stride a VUistoin du Jacobi - 


nisim (five volumes, Hamburg, 18<J0) ; also 
the Lcttres d'un Voyageur it VMbl Batruel , 
ou nouteaux JJocumens pour ses Memoircs 
(London, 1800), written m.a similar spirit. , 
To learn the truqg; haradeer of the Jaco- 
bins, tlie deflates or the national assembly 
should be studied. — In 1814, the viplcipt ' 
ultras (q. v.) were called white Jacobins; 
whilst, in turn, the adherents of Napoleon 
wort* called red Jacobins . As the aristoc- 
racy # More the revolution of 1792, culled 
the people, in contempt, la canaille (q. v.), 
so, before the revolution of 18110, every 
liberal, however loyal he might be, was 
calk'd a Jacobin . Immediately after the 
revolution of 1830, popular societies were 
formed, or at least apjieared openly, two 
of which soon gave uneasiness to govern- 
ment, and their proceedings were subject- 
ed to a. judicial investigation. The names 
of these Micieties were L'ami du peuple 
rfnd Aidi-toi et Dieu Vaidtra. They wen; 
abolished. An association is now forming 
in France, the professed object of which 
is to protect die country against invasion, 
and to guard against the return of the elder 
line of the Bourbons. 

jAcfnnTKs , Monophysite Christians in 
the Fast, who, oppressed and dispersed 
amidst tlie religious contests of the sixth 
century’,, wen* united by a Syrian monk, 
James (Jacobus) Bardai. or Janzalos (578), 
diuing the reign of Justinian, into a dis- 
tinct religious sect. Out of gratitude to 
their founder, they called themselves by 
Ins name, and had, in Syria, Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, numennis communities^ ith 
bishops and patriarchs. On account of 
their separation from the Catholic church, 
they weie glad to obtain tlie protection of 
the Saracens, who possessed themselves 
of tlie East in the middle of the seventh 
century. The Egyptian Jacobites, hav- ,* 
mg abused the indulgence granted them 
by the Saracens, suflered a persecu- 
tion in 1352, after which, lieing much 
diminished in numbers, and restrained in 
the exercise of their religion, and being * 
gradually sejiarated from their Asiatic 
brethren, they formed a* distinct sect, 
which exists at this day in Egy pt, tinder *■ 
the name of Copts, (q. v.) Internal dis- 
putes and political causes occasioned a 
separation, about tin* same time, of the 
Abyssinian and \rmfnian Monophysites, 
from the great body of tlie Jacobites; and, 
after numerous attempts by the popes to 
bring them over to the Roman Catholic 
church, they still maintain themselves as 
an independent sort in Syria and Meso- 
potamia, and consist of aliout 30 or 40,000 
families. These Jacobites are -governed 
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by two patriarchs, appointed by the Turk- 
ish governors, one pf whom, with the title 
of the patriarch of Antioch , has his seat at 
Piarbekir or Aleppo ; the other, the Syr- 
ian, resides in 4ue momistory of Saphnin, 
near M&rdin, and governs the Mesoj>otu- 
' niian societies. Circumcision before bap- 
tism, and the doctrine of the single nature 
of Christ (hence tlieir name, Monopkysites), 
are common to them with the l opts and 
Abyssinian* : hut, in oilier resjiects, f they 
deviate less than the other Munophy sites 
from die discipline and liturgy of the or- 
thodox Greek church. 

Jacobites. In Great Britain, this name 
was applied to the adherents of James II 
(who was dejiosed lf»88) atul his posterity, 
and in particular to the non-jurors, whoso 
separation frojn the English church con- 
' sifted merely in their refusal to take the 
oath of allegiance to the new king : and 
who had their own meetings, for the puf- 
}M>se of praying for the Stuart family. 
They wore most numerous in Scotland, 
and were very much lessened by the de- 
feat of the Pretender (1745); and when, at 
length, he died at Rome (1788), they be- 
gan to pray for George 111. * ' 

Jacobs, Frederic Christian William, 
was born at Gotha, in Saxoriv, 174 M, stud- 
ied theology in Jena, in 1781, and in 
1784, went to Gottingen, when* he aban- 
doned bis theological studies, in order to 
devote himself to philology. In 1785, he 
became a teacher in the gymnasium of 
liis native city, where he published several 
works, and, in conjunction with several 
learned friends, undertook the Charachre 
tUf IHrhter alter JYationtn {7 \nls.), as a se- 
quel to SulzerV Thcorie tier Schonen Ills- 
snutchafUn, the continuation of which 
was prevented bv the death ami separa- 
tion of the contributors. Among his oth- 
er works are the following : JJion and 
Moflchusjn 1795; in 179f»and 17H7,£rrm- 
tationes entire* in Script ores retires (2 vols. ). 
ills Emendation* s in Anthol. Gretc (171*3) 
wae followed by a reprint of the part of 
the Analecta of Brunek, w'hich belongs to 
the Anthology, with indexes (Leipsie, 
179-1 to 1814, 8 vols.). His Tcmpe (Lrip- 
sic, 1803, 2 vols.) was prepared contein- 
jvorimcously with his commentary on the 
Anthology, which he finished in 1803. 
Of his Elemtntarbtch der Griechischen 
Sprncke, two volumes had appeared when 
h« was ap[M>inted (1807) prefessor of ancient 
literature in the lyceum in Munich, and 
member of the new Bavarian academy. 
, In Municii, he completed the 3d and 4th 
vols. of his Gir*ek Elt'msntarbu'h, and, in 
. three years, returned to Gotha, where he 


was appointed chief librarian and super- 
intendent of the cabinet of coins. Here 
In* made out a catalogue of the valuable . 
library, and published the Greek Antholo- 
gy, from the only MS. which has been 
preserved, under the title . hithologia ad 
fulfill Codiris Faticani editn (Leipsic, 1 18 13 
to 1817). The number of his philological 
publications is very* great, Itesidca several ‘ 
works of a different character, as All win * 
und Thtodor, Rosalie ns .Yield ass, Die bei~ 
den Marien , School for Women (7 vols., 

1 827), and Tales (5 vols., Lci|isic,482l — • 
1827), &c. ; and few writings arc* so well • 
adapted, particularly lor young females, an 
his. The first volume of hi** Greek Reader 
had passed through sewn editions iu 
1819 ; and selections from the work have • 
been introduced, as a text book, into Eng- 
land and the U. States : in the latter, un- 
der tin* title of the Greek Reader, edited 
by E. Everett (2d edit., Boston, Jc29). In 
connexion with During, be has also pub- . 
limbed a Latin Reader. 

J vcgriN, Nicholas Joseph, baron of; a 
celebrated botanist, \\hn was a native of 
lx*yden. He was bom in 1727. and stud- 
ied medicine at Antwerp and Louvain. 
The emperor Francis 1 sent him to the 
West Indies, to collect curious plants tor 
the gardens of Selidnbrunn. He com- 
menced his voyage m 1751, and returned 
to Germany, after an absence of six years, 
with a rich store of plants from the Antil- 
les, Jamaica, Hi. Domingo and Curacon. 
He published, in 17<»0, an nceoimt of his 
researches and th' collections with which 
lie liad eunched the gardens of Srhon- 
brurin, and of the university of A Jenna, 
w hich were under his direction [Historia 
Stirpium A/nerir.). Two years after, ap- 
peared his catalogue of plants growing in 
the neighborhood of Vienna, and, in 
1773, a magnificent work, entitled Flora 
.'lustrine a, fol., with 500 colored engra\ - 
ings. He engaged in the practice of med- 
icine in the Austrian metrojioIiK, and also 
occupied the professorships of* chemistry 
and Ixitany in the university of that city. 
He was created a baron iu 1800. Ho died 
Oct. 24, 1817. \ list of his numerous 

scientific publications may be found hi the , 
Rioff. I Uiv. and Biog. JYouv. des Contemp. 

Jakja ; the ancient Joppa, a town of 
Asiatic Turkey, in Syria, in .the puelmlic 
of I larnuKcuH, 10 leagues N. N. K. from Raz- 
ze or Gaza ; 12 leagues N. W. of Jerusa- 
lem, and 22 leagues S. S. W. of St. Jean 
d’Acre, on a tongue of land advancing into 
ihe Mediterranean :* lut. N. 32° {V 2 5" ; * 
Ion. Fi. M°4ty 18". Jaffa iH situated on a 
hill, and is surrounded wi*h a strung wall of * 
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from 12 to 14 feet in height. ' The jwnt is 
detruded by two fortn. TJicjv are several 
mosques an<l three convents. Vessels 
cannot approach the city nearer than a 
.quarter of a league, on account of the 
breakers. Several consuls of European 
powers reside here. Pilgrims who pro- 
ceed to Jerusalem frequent this city much. 
It contains :3t»50 inhabitants. The en\i- 
rons of Jafia produce fruits of the Iiest 
quality, particularly fine and largo oranges. 
The Greeks and Phcnirians considered 
Jaila as :i very ancient place, and it cer- 
tainly existed 1500 years bclbre the Chris- 
tian era. lapho was the Phcniciaii name. 
Joppa is mentioned several times in the 
Scriptures. During the crusades, Joppa 
became tho capital of a small rouutry of 
the same name. Salnijin burnt it, hpt St. 
Louis reestablished it. Jaffa is connected 
with two remarkable circumstances in the 
life of Napoleon : one, the hold exposure 
of his life by truMTsing the plague hos- 
pitals, ant! touching the poisonous sores, to* 
gi\e courage to Ins soldiers : the other , \}iv 
‘•massacre at Jaffa." The* place coutaiii- 
ed a garrison consisting of Turkish and 
ether soldiers, ill the emplo\ of Djezznr 
Pacha, when general Bonaparte attacked 
't. A breach was made hi the walls, 
March 7. 17W, when, according to tin 1 
rliles of war, the Turkish commandant 
was called upon to surrender; instead of 
which, he cut off the head of the messen- 
ger. The fortress was taken and pillaged. 
Bonaparte, in his letter to the directory, 
SIM. Ventose, year VII (March Id, 17fH>), 
sa\ s, “At fi\e o’clock, we were ma-teis 
of the city, which, during ‘21 hours, was 
exposed to pillage and all the horrors of 
war, which never appeared to me so hid- 
coils." (See J\lntioi*rs dv *Vapolron, (frits 
par tv (inn rat Baron Gonrs;aud, vol. S, 
p. 37fi.) .‘1000 men, says the duke of Ko- 
\igo, in his MnnoiriSi were made prison- 
ers, the greater part of whom wens die same 
Hold lent to whom life and lilxTt) had lieen 
granted at El Arish, under tho condition 
Hot to hear arms against the French with- 
in a year, and to proceed to Bagdad. At 
the same time, news was receded that 
the Porte, alter lowing put in irons all tla* 
French agents, had declared war against 
i France, and nssi mhled an army at Rhodes, 
which Was to he sent to Egypt, To give 
liberty again to these prisoner, was to 
send reeruits to the Turks; to conduct 
them to Egypt under an escort, would 
have weakened the small arm) under Iks 
lYBparte's command at Jaffa. A. council 
of war was held, and it was determined 
that all should he put to the sword. Even 


Bourrienne, who had ai$ompsniec9 Bona-, : 
parte, in the expedition to Egypt* states in 
Ids 'Mr moires, that the massacre* of tho-' 
remnant of th6 gjarrisou of Jpf!h was 
the result of the deliberation of two coun^ 
cils, at which M./cle BoumeniiQ himself 
was present, and in which “ horrible act 
of necessity,” if he had been privileged 
to vote, he would have concurred, believ- 
ing it to he justified by the scarcity of pro- 
visions, which were all reqqired for the 
French army, and the smallness of its 
liumerical force in the midst of a country 
where every individual was an enemy. 
The Egyptians were not, as has been of- 
ten as>erted, previously separated from the, 
other prisoners. As to the poisoning those 
atfhcted with the plague, M. Bourriennr, 
whose >tatomeuts, however, cannot alw ays 
he admitted unqualifiedly, says that he 
knows that llie order for poisoning was is- 
sued; but Napoleon, according to Las 
( 'a&cs, told him that no opium wus&dmin- 
istered. Las Fuses also gives, as the re- 
sult of Ins own inquiries in Paris, among 
the principal actors on this occasion, that 
the proposal was made by Bonaparte to 
the chief pin Vian, who declined : that 
no order was giicn to administer opium ; 
and that there was not a gram of it, at 
this time, in the army. (Mnnonal ((>' 
Sir. Hdvnc, Pans, IH2J — 4, page 2i N ut 
seip) 

.1 acklloxes. (.See Poland.) 

J \ i» f manx, Christian Joseph, librarian 
of the ducliess Amalia of Weimar, was 
horn 17115, in Dingd-stu^lt, and destin- 
ed by his Catholic parents lor the cloister, 
llaxing escaped from the Augustine 
monaster), lie was afterwards sent to 
Koine, as a (leiiance. He lived then* sev- 
eral \ears, and ueqmred that taste lor Ital- 
ian literature which made him a distin- 
guished writer on the fine arts and litera- 
ture of Italy. He is the author of a De- 
scription of Tuscany ; a Ilistoiy of Arts 
and Sciences in Italy (3 vols. 8vo.) , a 
Magazine of Italian Literature (8 >ols. 
8\o.) ; the Life of Galilei ; an Italian and 
German Dictionary (2 vols. 8\o.); ami an 
Italian Grammar and Clirestomathv. He 
died Fell. 4, 1804. 

jAGCERNArT. (See Ju^niiaut.) . 

.Iago, St. >tho Spanish for St. James, 
(See James, St.) * 9 

.1 4oo, St. ; one of the largest of the* 
(Vq>e Vend islands, one of the. best 
cultivated, mui most fertile; about '60 
miles in cireiimferenee. The people in 
general an? of u mixed color, except the 
officers of government and most of the 
priests. Cotton is produced in abun- 
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* 'daxice^nyid hftM^me%o<$ls arc made of it, ‘ 
of which tio email quantity is exported. 
The chief fruits of the island, besides a 
profusion of plantains, ore grapes, citrons, 
lemons, omngdh, musk and water-melons, 
limes, guavas, pomegranates, quinces, cus- 
tard-apples, papas, &c. The chief towns 
tire St. Jago andPraya. Lon. 23° 40' W. ; 
lat/l5° 4' N. ; population, 20,000. 

Jago de Cuba, St. ; a town in the 
island of Cuba, near the sputli coast ; Ion., 
76° S' W. ; lat. 20° 30' N. It is situated in 
the interior of a bay, on a river of the 
same name, about six miles from the sen, 
and was long considered as the capital of 
the island, but is vnuch reduced from its 
former splendor. It is handsomely built, 
and contains a college, an hospital, u cathe- 
dral, two or three convents, and 10 prima- 
ry schools. It has a large trade, princi- 
pally m sugar and tobacco. 4 It has a good 
harbor, defended by a castle called El 
Atorrd. Population, as given in the Cuadro 
Estadistico de Cuba (Havana, 1820), is 
20,738. Its situation is unhealthy. 

Jago t>i C ompostella, St. (See 
Coikpostella.) 

Jago, St., or Santiago ; capital of Chi- 
le. (See Santiago.) 

M Jaguar (fell* ojicu , Lin.). This name, 
having toen applied to several different 
species, is apt to create some degree of 
confusion. The jaguar holds die same 
rank mnong the animals of the new con- 
tinent as the tiger among those of the old. 
On the wliole upper part of its body, 
it is- of a bright yellowish fawn color, 
which passes on the throat, tolly, and in- 
side of the legs*, into a puru white. On 
this ground, tin* head, limbs and under 
surface are covered with full black spots, 
of various sizes, and the rest of the body 
with annular patches, either with a black 
fMiint in the centre, or formed of small 
black spots arranged m u circulat form. 
This animal is found in the swampy for- 
ests of South America, especially in the 
neighborhood of large rivers, which lie 
swims with great ease. Of his power of 
swimming, as well as of Ids extraordina- 
ry strength, the following circumstance, 
related by D’Azara, xvill give some idea : — 
A jaguar, after having Attacked and de- 
stroyed a horse, carried tto body of his 
victim to the* hank g»f a broad and rapid 
river, atout 60 paces distant, over which 
he swam with his prey, and then dragged 
, it into tlie adjoining wood. Possessed of 
such tremendous powers, tJiis animal is 
the dread of the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries he infests. It is seldom, however, 
Chat he attacks the human race, though he 


will hot shun man when he meet* with 
him. His favorite prey appears to to tlm 
larger quadrupeds, such as oxen, horses, 
sheep and dogs, which he attacks indte? 
eriminntely, ami in the same treacherous- 
manner as the rest of his tribe, uniform- ‘ 
ly singling out the last of a herd as tlm 
object of attack. When lie has made 
choice of a victim, he springs on its back,' 4 
mid, placing otic of his |>nws upon the back 
of the head, whilst he seizes its miizzKv 
with the other, twists its head round with • 
a sudden jerk, thus dislocating its spine, \ 
and instantly depriving i; of life. The 
jaguar is -generally considered as untam- 
able, and to maintain his savage ferocity 
even in the captive state ; but thi< asser- 
tion is amply contradicted by facts. The 
inhabitants of South America hunt the 
jaguar m various ways, either with a pack 
of dogs or by means of the lasso ; this 
latter mode, however, can only to em- 
ployed upon plains or open grounds. The 
Indian:* are even hardy enough to attack, 
this formidable crentare, single-handed, 
armed with a lance of five feet in length, 
and their left arm enveloped in a sheep 
skin : by means of which, they frustrate 
the first onset of the furious animal, and 
gain sufficient time to plunge their weap- 
on into his body, before to bus time for 
a second attack. . Notwithstanding the 
strength and ferocity of .die jaguar, he 
finds a powerful opponent in the great ant- 
eater, although this latter animal has uo 
teeth to defend himself ; as soon as the ‘ 
jaguar attacks the ant-eater, it lies down 
on its hack, and suffocutes or strangles 
him yv ith its long claws. 

Jaiin, Fiedorie Louis; inventor of the 
modem system of gymnastics, bom in 
1778, in Pomerania, in the village of 
Lanz, near Lenzen. His father was a cler- 
gyman. He studied in Jena, Halle and , 
Greifswaldo, and exerted himself much 
to suppress the Landsmnnsrhajlen (combi- 
nations of the students, according to the 
sections of the country to which they to- 
longed), which excited so much sectional* 
feeling among them. (For an account of* • 
these Landsmanschajlen , see. Universities.) 4 • 
In J809, he went to Berlin, mid became w 
an instmeter in a private institution, 
that time, the French were masters of : 
Germany, and the host means of’prpjwr- "' 
ing The Germans for a contest with their 
.oppressor^ constantly employed the mind ^ 
of Jahn and others of his countrymen. n 
With the view of excitiug patriotic 1M- i. 
ing among the young men of Germany, , 
he established, in 181 1, his first gymnasium/ J 
No conversation was permitted in Frenc^til 



introduced _. vrv „ , 

w _ r *trtuth^ but J#S V 4 . 

5,lSrttf conceivedthe idea of making Vyrri 7 ' ; even hi the 
;qasm national etoblwbmvntH lor educa* Crue, Itis much< 
tioij, (gee fiwWKtttffc*.) During flife wjar ns * very valuable, p 
■ i wlllch soon after broke but between Ger- # ‘ known in fiurope eSnbe rheydar 1610. ' „ 
jnauy and ’France, thq gymnasia were is exported eijpUiavely from VeraQtte/i 
,,-tfiUKpo;»ded ;/ 4 but when peace was con- the amount of about 400,000 pounds aum^ 
;o!uded;,in 1814, Jahn reopened hie. ineti- all£ The plant is.tbe coptoolvirfus jalaps 
tqtiqns, and exerted all his powers again of authors an herbaceous twining vine, 
it) vhake them schools of patriotism. In the baying entire cordate or three tofivelobcd 
meantime, the liberal spirit which spread* leaves, and large whit^ dowers with purr 
ovdr the* continent of Europe, found its pie veins., The rdbt, which -is the port 
way into die gymnasia: The German gov- employed,' is very large, sometimes wfcgh- 


ornments began to dread die effects of that 
' love of freedom in the nation, which they 
1 had.dimnselves used for die overthrow of 
: die French., After the murder of Kotze- 
bue, by the student Sand, the govern- 

* ments fearing or professing to fear the ex- 
istence of secret combinations of a polit- 
ical choratner in the gymnasia, Jalin and 

. many of Jus friends >Vere* arrested,* aud 
’ treated in' a very arbitrary and illegal man- 
ner. In 1825, the tribunal at Frankfort 
declared Jahn' to be innocent. # Several of 
hifl'Seholarb wf're also imprisofted, and, 
after ,a long confinement, liberated without 
’trial. ; 

* Jjuin, John,vbom at Taswitz, in Mora- 
. Via,, in 1750, professor of theology in die 
University: of Vienna, died in August, 


ing 50 pounds. 

Jamaica ; one of the West India islands, 
belonging to Cfyeat * {Irhafri, and, dm 
|noat considerable and valuable of her 
possessions iu thdt quarter! Jt is of an 
. oval form,' about 150 mile? in length, am), 
on a medium, about 40 miles ifl breadth ; 
lying 30 leagues west of St. Domingo. A 
lofty range of mountains, called the Blue 
mountains, runs through die yvhofe island 
from east tp west, dividing it into two 
parts, and rising in some of Its most ele- 
vated peaks to 7431 feet abovfc the let cl 
of the sea. On the north (grid soifth sides 
of these mountains, the aspect of the 
countiy is extremely different. On the 
north side of the i$ktnd, the land rises 
from the shore into hihe, .which are more 


l8l0. John published, among other works, remarkable for beauty than Mdness, he- 
ft Chalduic and Syriac Grammar (Vienna, iiig all of gentle acclivity, and commonly 
1793); Arabian Grammar (17*Jd); Bilili- sejwirated from each , other by spacious 
eal Archioology (2 vein., ib., 1797 to 1800 ; Vales ami romantic inequalities. Every 
, 2d edit., ib f , 1817 to 1818, part, of which valley has its rivulet, and every hill its! 
lias hodu translated iuto English, under the cascade. On the southern side \>T the 
\ tide of the Hebrew Commontvcalth, Ando- ihland, the scenery is of a different tmtur^ 
ver,' 1828) ; Elemantarlmck dtr Hrbrauchen consisting of the stupendous .ridges of the 
►tyraMc (svols,, 1799); ArabischtChrestoma- Blue mountains, of obruj* precipices antf 
tfo(1802); Introdndio inbibrosSacra# vettris inaccessible cliffs, approaching the shqre. 
Ftzdens (ib., 1804 ; 3d edit?, ib., 1825) ; Ar- The soil of Jamaica is in some placcg 
• chadogui'B&lica, an ubridgmonr, iu Lat- deep and fertile ; btit, on the whole, Ed-" 
[in, of the larger * work on, Biblical Ar- Wards pronounces it to be an unfruitful^ 
ehnojogy in German (Vienna, 1804 ; 2d and laborious country, compared With, 
(edit., Vienna, 1814), translated, into Eng- tliose which have been generally regarded.; 
lisli i (Andover, 1st edit, 1823; 2d • edit, as fertile, lie calculates die island to co*^, 
>1827) ; Grammatics Hthraica (ib„ 1801)) ; fc tain 4,080,000 acresi| of which not rnolS 
Fqttcmn prophetaruin,Conrnumtarius criti- dian about ^900,000 hive been granted & 
m Lihros Propkeiarum ve-t Testam* (ib. individuals by patent from the crowifj 
1815); Appendix to his dieological works, Tlie island » well watered. There are 
k (182J).* - about ^00 rivers, wHIch take thehs riapim 

Jail, orfjrAOL ; aprison or placo of le- % die mountains, and run, commonly 
' jpl . confinement This word is formed great rapidity, to the se* on bothis&ep Of 
Jirdfri die French gc ole, and that* from the, the island. None of therh 
: Wbarpus Latin word geo la x gaoto, gayali i except fbr boats. Black river is 
'•ta'.^hge); whence the Ficards still call a Cst, and has the greatest cun^ht: /TOOra 
iih4-cage gayolie. , (For some remarks on am spnngs, both sulphdreousanrf <Mr^ ; 

of p^ons, t«ee prison.) eaie, Jn different parts of the cdumiy 




jtih t#e Vla&sity- $F; 
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Bb|isv bwhgty, cotton and coffee arp the t 
m^fe^nant natural productions of Ja- 
^pai6lu A *Maize, or Indian, and Guinea' 
corn, antf ' rice, are also cultivated. «The 
.bread-* fruit tree, with several other useful 
plant*, has been introduced by the Oxer- 
vtions of sir Joseph Bonks. The island al - y 
90 abounds with different kinds of grass, 
’oT excellent quality. The several kinds 
of kitchen garden produce, naincly, those 
edible roots and pulse which are in use 
throughout Europe, thrive well in the 
mountainous parts. There are also 
oollent vegetables of n&tive growth. The 
other indigenous productions are plantains, 
bananas, yams or several varieties, calalue 


bananas, yams of 'several varieties, calalue 
{a epecies of spillage), eddoes, cassavi and 
ewcet potatom, Fruits a re found in equal 
perfection and Variety, and no country af- 
fords so magnificent a dessert. The moun- 
tains arc also covered with extensive 
Vobda, containing excellent timbers, some 
of which aro of prodigious growth and 
solidity*; while others, as the well known 
iiiahogany, arc well adapted for cabinet 
'Work. The indigenous quadnqreds of the 
island wen’ the agouti, the pecare or Mexi- 
can hog, the armudilfo, the opossum, the 
'rticcoph, the musk -rut, the ulco, and the 
monkey. The agouti j»erh»|>s remains, 
and the raccoon was numerous in the hide 
of «r Hatty Sloane. The other animals 
are extirpated. Of the lizard, there" are 
many varieties. The woods and marshes 
abound in great variety of wild fowl, 
adute of exquisite flavor. Parrots are still 
fqp'qd in the groves 4 , but tire flamingo is 
nowhere to be seett Tlio limit oi die 


buildings maystijl he seen m^ulrti wefltb^ 
or. The heavy buildings tiiruugbout the 
island were thrown down, slmtteiqd mdoir-. 
tains ruined 'hiany settlements* general 
sickness ensuedyOiqer and. industry tvere 
at an end, add u mischievous confusion 
prevailed until the terror .subsided ? 3000 
lives were lost liy this visitation; Si unit, 
slacks are felt almosf every year ; in 18Q& 
and again in 18 JO, they were ivfi re violent 
than usual. Hurricanes dre more frequent 
and, in many cast s, more terrible and de-. 
structive thaii earthquakes. A Succession 
of hurricanes (Isolated this and some of * 
the neighboring islands for seven years, 
beginning in 1780, with the exception On- 
ly of 17.^ and 1783. Tl\? first, in 1780, 
wax much the most destructive, ,, T/$ 
amount of pro}>erty destroys! exceeded 
2,000,000 poumln sterling. The grazing 
farms have lately increased much, aijo 
horned battle are abundant; They feed 
on Guinea gross, which was introduced 
by means of seeds brought? mid dropped 
by birds, iu the middle of Jibe last centu- 
n\ Tiio oxen are chiefly from die Span-j 
ish breed, small, but hurdj. The sheep 
are said to have been originally Afijcnu. 
The swine are smaller tlmn those ofEu- 
rape* ui id haw short [jointed earsl' The 
pork is sa ; d to Ire mftch whiter and sweat- 
er than that of Great Britain.' The wild 
hog nbounds in the remote woods. Tbity 
chase of the’ wild boar is a fkvoritq divert 
siqn of tjie Creole whiten. The Ptcoje 
horses are small, but active. The Ej^iw 
and North A merican horses do not so wp| 
endure the 'climate. The * mutes do the 


miasmata and pestilential atmosphere, in 
this zone, te supposed to he at an elevation 
of Shout 1300 feet above the sea. At tlmt 
height? the air is perfectly salubrious. The 
high district,, called Pedro plains, on the 
south-west coastof Jaiiuucajfl said,lfyBryarf 
EdWards, to vfa with any spot on the sur- 
face of the globe, the iniklness of its 
temperature and the purity bf ltd air. At 
the estate of Cold Spring, 4200 feet aliove 
the level of the sea, he thought the cli- 
mate the most doBghfful be had ever ex- 


licavy work of the plantation^ «uid are ca- 
pable of enduring twjpe us much fatigue 
as a horse*. Tim latter is seldom ui**(l as' 
a fieast of. burden. The.carts and wagolis 
are drawn by oxen. -*Tbe iatai^are veryt, 
numerous and destructive, particularly to 
the sugar cane ; in some years, whole 
Acids of this plant are as completely dd» 
stroy^d by them as if a blight had alight^ 
ed on them. Eight , of feh Jpjgsbeads of; 
sugar arc, supi>osed to be annually lost in 
this way out of every, hundred; v 50*00tf 


'below 55°, or exceeds 70° j and many iti a single year, but no sensible dunjbutieri 
English* fruits, as the appld, peach, of thoir number takes place. The hegro^f 
i rtteiwlrerry, &c., flourish there in perfec- eat them dressed in molasses. The legte* 
ftion. ' Jamaica is shuttled near the limits, lature of Jamajca is opposed qfihegjbp**' 



JAMAFCA? 


policed in thb' island sugar, Yiim, fjnirptse ; 
, molasses, coffee, cocoa, cotton, inflia 


* «mor, or a Modi' n<xmm&'by thte Or0«t 

ctfown, consisting of, 12 gentleman, &hd a ^nte$itfttteWeig Indies. fw^9rm 
.* l>«i» of MuvMy 1 cwuMtig 43 owm-* mn&.pemm wfere engaged 1& : 
tens, Who are elected by toe fiwaholdbte* ‘ttowr — ' ‘ ' 

Tin* moist impofhmt article of export #tmil 


»* itiuj, truipsc j ami| 10 UK* h«ttdS Of geft*iw£L 

4 „ . 'm jw- D’Oyley, the goveromefat was 

, monto anrl ringer. Population of Jan mi* ad with energy. In^May, 1658,anatte)tfcrfiKi 
4 Va at different periods : * *— ° ^ 

„ Ytois. Whitt*. Fr*c Penile of Colot. Slaves. 

less . , .vwo . . . , — » — 1,400 

* 1787 • . 30,000 * . . . 10 ,000. . .250,000 
d The slaves amounted in J812, to 319,912 ; 
in 1617, to 34fi,l50 ; in 1^20, 331,119. 

This decrease is owing chiefly p> the 
manUOiission of the slaves. The fret 


was made by the Spaniards to recover the\ 
Island ; buTthe force* Which landcd«for ihk k 
pugx)se was repulsed. About this tm$; * 
the s&tlenfledt became the reseftt df the 
buccaneers, who spent their immense ' 
gains in characteristic dktravaganee, and 
f enricticd^ieHibabltams. lifter the rerfor 1 
i* ration of Cbarlff JI,‘ Jamaica because a' 
people were opposed, in 1812, to amount pjace of refuge for .many republicans who- 
to 40,000 ; J»ut it is probable that die whites had distinguished themselves in the crV4 j 

One of the first measures oflth# 


alone exceed that miftiher at present, that 
die free people Of color are as many 
more, and that rite whole population ex- 
ceeds 400,000. The Aipital is St. Jago do 
la Vega, or S|vnush Town (7000 inhabi- 
tants)* Kingston i»* the principal place m 
the island (35,000 inhabitant*). Lon* 70° 
45' W.; lai, 18° 12' N. 

Historical Sketch ' — Jamaica was discov- 
ered by Caliunhus, May 3, 145*4, m bis 
second expedition to the new woild. In 
Jufte, 1503,' being on his return from Ven 
gua to 1 ItspatiuiK he was dp ven by tem- 
pestUOus wealhci Upon this island, where 
he remained upwards of 12 mo mi is, ha\ mg 
lost Ins vessels and suffered every v nnety 
of ba^ship. After his death, his '■on 


contest. X'MV VI uiv mm. uirtiapiro ^ V|W' * 

monarch was to continue D*Oyley in ofc * 
fie< , and authorize the pleptidh of a coup- 1 
cil and assembly of representatives by the 
people. This,* which was the first estab- 
lishiiii nt of a regular civil government, 
die island ha\ mg been previously governed 
by martial law, took place in 1001.* Af- 
terwards, controversies arose .between the < 
assembly and ♦he crown, which unsealed t 
the affairs of Jamaica for a snace of fifty; 

\ ears. At 1* » '-h, in 1728, a compromise 
\vns effected. The assembly consented to? 
settle on the crown a standing revenue of 
£8000 per annum, on certain citoditioris, 
of which the following are the principal*. 
1. That the quit route unJtfg within the 


Diego, as hereditary Viceroy of die conn- 4 island should form pan of the revenue ; 
tries discovered by his father, sent out, iu 2. that the body of their laws should 
J509, to Jarnaieu, Juan de Esquivel, who receive the royal assent; and, 3. that all 

» ^ i 4 i . .• _ i ■ i i _ » i ^ _r» ri j j l » . • 


conciliated the natives by hr* kindness 
and the island prospered under his adnnn- 

* istration. ft is successors, iioWever, appear 
to have adopted the cruel policy of other 
governors of diet period. So entire w*ns the 

, extermination of the Indians at Jamaica, 
that of a population, of (>0, 000 persons lix mg 
at the discovery of Golumbii^ not a single 
, descendant was alive little more diau a 

* century' and a half afterw aids. In 1500, an 
English party took the capital, and deliver- 
ed it up to pillage. Forty years after- 
wards, it Was again. invaded* by a force 
from die Windward isluuds, anti the tbwn 
pf St. Jago dc la Vega was plundered. 
,Japiatea was finally conquered bg the 


such laws and statutes of England, as had 
been esteemed laws in the islund, should* 
continue such. The most .important 
cvebt in the recent histofy of Jamaica, i*^ 
the final overthrow and exile of that for- 
midable band of fugitive negroes, who,un-i 
der the name of Maroons, had format^ an 
indeiieiident and hostile community in the* 
island, for the greater part of a century^ 
On the conquest of the island from the* 
Spaniards, a multitude of African slave# * 
fled to the mountains, beyond the rCacfc 
of the invaders, and maintained dron* , 
solves in these fastnesses in spile of all ffafa 
efforts. Tlieiwiumbers were coqtinttdfly . 
increased lijr the ^cession of dqssrdftg ’ 
slaves, and a ^amsfcng conflict ,w^s fejpt , 


% English during the administration staves, anu a ^untsiwig cospi ^ 

v«r CiMifVeU. The wliole number of up with the whites, in* which 
Whites at this time did not exceed 1500, w*ore die principal sufferers, b 1738, *aa^ 
and the number of negnies was about the accommodation was effected, Add a ape-' 
aamc. lie Spanish inhabitants, rendered, cies of independence guarantied to tbess^ 
fiesperate by oppression, made a manly hardy outlaws; but at length, in 1795, hos- 
;/eslstanee, and for a long time the English tilities broke out again. The activity and^ 
WCre harassed by their vindictive incur- skill of tlie Maroons rendered them 
|ions. rf * OtWwell encouraged emigration, overmatch for the great .force brought* 
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against tffem. In this stpte of things, the far. They theii followed Christ, >voro 
- * British restarted to the use ofblood-hounds, witnesses w ith St. Peter of the transfigure - 
100 of which wore imported from Cuba, tion on mount Tabor, and accompanied 
and, under the direction of experienced our Lord in the garden oft Hives, It is 
huntsmen, were let loose upon the tnoun- believed that St. James first preached tie* 
taiucei>, to seize tpul tear the unhappy gospel to the, dispersed Jgyvs, and gfier- 
t fugitives. Tims hunted down lik** wild wards returned to Judea, whore, hr* 
beasts*, and hemmed in by a force too preached at ’Jerusalem, when the Jews 
povVertiil to be merroinc, they had no al- stirred up Herod Agrippn against him, 
teruative but submission. The expulsion wdio put him to a cruel death, about the 
of tliis brave mid unhappy nice was (4^- year 44. Tlius St. Jnmer* was the first of 
teruiincd upon, and finally carried into the ajmstlcs who sneered mariynlom. 
effect. About tJOO wi n* trans|H>rtcd to Si. Dement of Alexandria relates that 
the cold and bleak shores of A T o\p Scotia, 1 i» accuser was m> struck with his eon, 
when: many of them perished tniseiahly. slaney, that lie became converted, and snf 

i Si*e Long’s Hist. of Jamaica [Xyo\s., 177 I) ; lered with him. There is n magnificent 
Cdvvards's Hist, of' Ikr )V. Indies (1KJ!*); ehmeh at Jerusalem, which l»e:u* the 


Roughley 's Jamniva Planter's Guide { I {*20). 

.Jamjjlicih s; an eminent philosopher, a 
native of Ciialeis, m Cndnsy ria, who flour- 
ished hi the beginning of the iih century . 
lie was tlic scholar of Anatolius and of 
Porphyrv. and, having heedme perfect in 
the, mysteries uf the Plolmian sehool, lie 
taught with vast reputatioii. 1 le profess* d 
to perform w onders by the aid of invisible 
hemp*. His writings discover extensive 
reading, blit his style is mdci'ant, and he 
borrows freely, especially from Porphyry. 
The school of JmuUichus produced many 
dClecfie philosophers, who were dispelled 
throughout ti>e Roman empire. The 
philosophical works of JamUichus. now 
extant, an*, the Lifi* of Py diatom* ; mi 
Exhortation to the Study of* Philosophy' ; 
Three Hooks on Mathematical' Learning; 
a Commentary upon \ieo mac bins InM:- 
*tu£es of Arithmetic ; and a Treatise on 
the Mysteries of the Egyptian's Chaldean** 
and Assyrians. St. Jerome states that lie 
also wrote u copious commentary on the 
golden verses of Pythagoras lie, dud 
atom OTJ. This Jamhlic.hu ka must be dis- 
linguished from the person of the isinie 
name, to whom the < mperor Jul.rm ded- 
i cures his cpHles, for Julian was scarcely 
Iku7i when the suceissor of Porphyry 
died. The best editions of Jarnbiieiius 
are tliesu ; De Must. Eirypt. Ckatd. et , 7 . 9 - 
\yr. nee non alii Tract at us phUosophiri , 
Aldus (Venice, 1407); De Myst. ligypt. 
nen non Porphyrii Kpistola , &c.., Hr.it Aa/., 

( « ale (0xon. 1G7H) ; and De Pita Pythag., 
Hr. *t Dot., Roster (A rosterdaih, 1704, 4to. 

James, St., called trie Greater , the son 
of Zctiedcc and the brother ot* John the 
evangelist, was !»om at Bethsaida in Gali- 
lee. lie was railed to Is? un apostle., to- 
gether with Si. John, as they wort* mend- 
ing their nets with their father, Z»*l>edee, 
who* was u fisheirmiTi. Christ gave them 
the name of Boanerges, or sons of thun- 


nanie of St. Janus, and belongs to the Ar- 
nit mans. The Spaniards pretend that ’ 
they had St. James for their njK».stle, and 
buasi of posseting t^hody ;hur llaronim, 
in hi*' annuls, refutes their pretensions, 
— Jtihns. St., called the* IjfS.t. ati aposde, 
tin* brother of Jude, and the son of I 'Ic- 1 
nphasanrl Mary, the sister of the uiothet 
of out U»rd, is called in Senpture tie* 
Just, and the brother of J> sus. who .ap- 
peared to him in part 1 C u la i after his resin- 
reetion. He was the first bishop of Jt ni- 
salcm when Anninas 1 L hudi pries* of 
the Jew *“! iuum I Inin lobe eondciiiutd 
and delivered into tin* hand-* of the people 
nod the Phunsee.% who threw him down 
from the step* of the temple, when uiidtei 
dashed out hi^ brains with a club, about 
*the year Hi. He \' .is the author of t!.e 
epistle which bear, his name. 

Javiks, Si »o* thk S work (Nan Jagothl 
blspada ) ; a m.litary older in Sfioiti, Jnstl - . 
tilted in 1 1/0, by Wrdmand II, king of' 
Leon, to stop the* i!iem*sions ofthe 3io<»t’s. 
r phe knights must prove their descent from 
fwiiilii s that Imveliecn noble cm both sides 
for lour generations, and that tlidir mires 
tors have neithej Jews, Saracens nor 

heretics, nc>r called in question by the in- 
quisition. Their v ovvs an* tlic^se, uf pover- 
ty, obedience, conjugal fidelity, and the* de- 
fence of the immaculate conception ofthe 

holy virgin. 

■ Jamus l, king of Scotland, ofthe house 
of Stuart, horn in lljM, was the son of 
Jtoliert Ill, by AnnUbella l>ruininot:a. 

In, I40f>, ln*i father sent him to Fhtfice, in 
order that lie might escape for dungcr Vo 
which lie was exposed by the ambition ot* < 
Jus uncle, the duke of Albany ; bill, being , 
taken by an English squadron, lie ami his 1 
Hiiu* were carried prisoners to the Town 
of London. Here Jit* received mi t*xcel- 
lent education from lltmry IV of England, „ 
olid, to relieve the tcdidui of captivity, ap. ? > 
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plied hiuif^lf ifo jithse poetical and Iiteraiy 
pursuits, the existing evidences of which , 
do him honor. Roiifcrt 111, died Hie fol- 
lowing year, and James was proclaimed 
king ; fait, during the* remainder of flip, 
■reign of Henry IV, and the. .whole of that 
’of Henry V, he was 'ungenerously detain- 
ed iri England, with a i iew to prevent the 
alliance of Scotland with France. This* 
did not, however, prevent the apprehend- 
ed result. At length, under the regency 
of the duke of Medford, he was restored 
to. his kingdom, after it detention of 18 
years, at which time he was in In* 30th 
year, and highly accomplished, both men- 
tal U and in the manly exercises. Hjj 
married Jormha Beaufort, a ludy of dis- 
tinguished hcuuty, of the blood royal of 
England, who is thought to he the fair 
dame alluded to in his pleasing poem of 
the King's Uuhair, iff whom lie became 
enamored, from beholding her in the royal 
. gardens from the windows of Ips apart- 
ments, while a captive in \\ mdsor castle. 
On hi< return to Seotlundjiiiihng thm the 
dukAof Albany mid hi- son had alienated 
many of the most \aluahle pos>tsMoiis of 
the crown, he caused them to heeomicted 
i and executed as ti. liters, and their estate's 
to he ConfisraTnl. Then* and Nome other 
strong measures in the re*mrtptinn of im- 
provident grants, under the it-gcnry ol 
the dukes of Albany, wen 1 atoned for by 
* the enactment of many good law* in his 
parliaments ; and, a* fnr as a lawless no- 
bility would allow them to he put in pirn - 
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ceocliug to the crotvn.^ * 1^' iSei'cte. of 
bribery, the assassins gained AAmmlm to ’ 
the king's apartment ; and an being >,{ . 
raised, the qheeifs ladwjs attelfejpfed to. r 
secure the chumlier doo^ One’ m theirf, , ! 
Catharine Douglas, thrust her arm through * : 
the Htaplej in which state -she remained 
until it was dreadfully broken ^ the as- , 
sailnnts. v The instant die assassins got 
intcPthe apartments, they drugged the king •* 
frfjjti his concealment, and, in spite of the 
cries and remonstrances of the queen, 
who in vain threw herself Ijetween them 
and the object of their resentment, put 
him to death by multiplied womMs. He 
perished in the 44th year of his age, and . 
13th of his reign, Feb. 30, 1437, leading , 
one son ami five daughters ; and*his mur- 
der was punished by the deaths of, • 
the cpnapirutors in exquisite tortures.' 
The king, who may be paid to have fallen 
a martyr to his attempts -to abolish the 
anarchy and disorder which prevailed * 
throughout his kingdom, holds no inceti- 
sidenible place in the catalogue of royal 
authors, by hi* poems ofthe King's Quhair, 
already mentioned, Christ's Kirk o’ the 
Green, &<*., .he latter of which is humor-* 
outJy descriptivoof the nnnmrs and pas- 
tunes ofthe age.. James i> also said to ha\e 
l>een a skilful musician, and some attribute 
to him the composition of sew ml of the 
most admired of the Scottish melodies; but 
of this doctor Mi in icy is much inclined 
to doubt. Ail accurate list of the works . 
of James 1 will l>e found in Bark’s edition 


ticc, they much improv'd the /tale of of Walpole's Royal and Noble Authors, 
society in Scotland. In 1433, he renewed Javiks V of Scotland succeeded, ill 
the Scottish alliance with France, giving 1513, at the death of his lather, Jume$ IV, 
his daughter Margaret in marriage to the though only 18 months old. His mother, 
dauphin, and sending with her a splendid Margaret of England, governed during 
train iuid a large body of troop*. A fruit- Ins childhood; lUit, at the age of 17, lie , 
less endeavor of the English to prevent assumed the reins of government, and, in 
this marriage, by intercepting the Scottish 1535, married Magilalf*n,tlaughtor of Fran- 
fleet in its passage, so exasperated James, eis 1, vvlio died two years after. Heailer- 
that he declared war against England. Ho vviu’ds married Mary of I iOrraiue, widow 
was, however, oti sucljhud terms with hn of Louis of Orleans, and died Dec/ 13, 
nobility, in consequence of his endeavors 1542, leaving the throne to his only child, 
to curb their ambition and improve his Mary Stuurt, who was born only eight* 
revenue, that he was obliged to disband day s before his death. 

his army, under the apprehension of a Jame£ I. of England, and VI of Scot- , 
conspiracy, lie then retired to the Car- land, was the son of Mary, queen of Scot- > 
thtisiun monastery * of Perth, which lie land, by her cousin Henry lord Darpley. 
imd himself fannied, where he lived in a lie was liom at Edinburgh castle, in June, 
state of privacy, which facilitated the sue- 153(1, at the imfortmiate period when his 
cess of a 'plot formed against his life, mother w as at variance with her husband, , 
The chief uetors in this traginty , were and had begun to fix her affections on the 
Robert Graham, ami Walter, earl of Athol, earl of Bothwell. In the stormy and dis- 
the king’s uncle, the former of whom was graceful times whieli followed, the infant 
actuatod by revenge for the resumption prince was committed to tlie charge of 
of some lands iinprojicrly granted to his the earl of Mar; and, in the following year, 
familv, and the latter l»v the hopes of sue- Mary being forced to resign the crown, he 

■ • \ j4* * ♦ . 
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, Wnrf solrtmily crowned nf Stirling and 
v from tlitaVnnt 1 nil public acts ran in his 
1 name. ilia childhood was pnpwd in civil 
/wax* under the regencies of Murray, Mar 
mid Morton, duping which time he resided 
in Stirling castle,, under the tuition of the 
- celebrated Buchanan. His progress in 
tsrhoobleaming was rapid ; but, as bis char- 
acter opened; an instability and weakness 
of temper became manifest, w liicb ilidi- 
cated what, in jthe sequel, proved U> *1 kj 
tlie case, that he would become an east 
pray to flatterers, and his reign be marked 
by injudicious* favoritism. From the first, 
too, he seems to have unbilled those ex- 
alted notions of the* royal authority and 
divine right which prov ed so injurious to his 
posterity. Some injudicious measures, in 
the spirit of these ojiinions, early produced a 
conspiracy of his nobles against him. who, 
ill 158‘J, took possession of his person at 
Kutli veil castle. \ new eonledcmq) , 
however, effected Ins liberation, amt hi 
again put himself undet the direction of 
his favorite, the earl of Arran. The pol- 
icy of queen Khzaiietb, whose nppiehi n- 
sions fixim the (V.lionc, party in laser of 
Mary, led her to employ even art to kevp 
up a dissatisfied party in Smtluod. vva- 
greatly assisted by die violent and unprin- 
cipled measures of Arran agamst tie* 
nexioiis of ihe late conspirators, nitriy of 
whom fled to England. When, hov\*v- 
ei, it became ajiparent that the life ol* hi* 
mother v. u> in danger from the sentence 
• of an English judicature, Jaite*s, who hail 
hitherto treated her very irreverently, li*tl 
it imself called upon to interfere, jje ac- 
cordingly' wrote a menacing letter to Eli/ 
afieth oil the suhjeet, appealed to other 
courts for assistance, and assembled Ins 
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hagen, lie was in some danger from con- 
spiracies agajnst his life ; and, for several 
succeeding years oi‘ his^roign, the history' 
bf Scotland displays much turbulence 
and party 1 contest. In 1 1>00, while *the^. 
country was # in a state of unitaual trim* * 
quilJitv; a vert extraordinary event took 
place, the causes of which were never 
discovered. While 'the king Was upon a * 
hunting excursion, lie was invited by the 
broriier of Ruth von, earl of fioxvrie, to ‘ 
ride with a small tram to the yari's house 
at Perth, lien* he wus led to a remote 
chamber, on protefire of a secret to be 
cnmimmieaied to 'him, where he found a 
man in complete armor ; and a dagger was 
put to liis hmtst bv Kuthvcn, with threats 
of immediate death. Ills attendants, being 
alarmed, came to Ins aid. Gowno and his 
brothci w ere slain, and the king cscajied 
unhurt. In lt>0;l, Janas sticeeedcd to tin* 
crown of England, on the death of Eliza 
l*e;!i, arid proceeded, ntnid-'t.tbc arciaina 
tan.' of Jits new subject.-, to London. Hir 
of liis fust acts was to bestow a profusion 
of liouois and titles mi the inhabitants of 
Iwtli countries, m winch, a- in many other 
poniK lit- displavcda contrast totlu max- 
ims of tic laic reurn A cotifcieiire held 
at Hampton court, between the divines of 
the esiabludferi church and the Puritans, 
afforded James an opportunity ufevhihil- 
• ng Ids skili m tlnological controversy*, ami 
the ill will In bore to popular schemes ot 
church government. Phe Heeling of 
pariiamciit also enabled him to asset? 
then* praiciphs <#i absolute power in the 
cinwn winch be could ncvei practically - 
maintain, 1 tit the theori tical claim of* 
which t>;o\idcd tlie increasing spirit of 
freedom m the house of commons with 


nobles, who promised to assist him either 
to prevent or revenge that queen's injus- 
tice. When the -news of the catastrophe 
urrived, he rejected with proper spirit the 
excuses of Eimil>etb, and prepared for 
hostilitiea ; hut he was finally prevented 
from engaging iq actual wai by the inad- 
equacy of Jus resources. One of the first 
acts 'of his majority wus to reconcile the 
feuds of his nobility, whom, for that pur- 
pose, lie invited to a grand festival at Ho- 
ly rood’ hoiitic. On the threatened invasion 
of England by Philift II, hd 1 judiciously 
resolved to assist Eh/alieth k against the 
Hp&ni.'LrdK, and was zealously siipjxirted 
by his people for the preserv ation of Prot- 
estantism, who entered into a national 
covenant to maintain it. In 1 589, Jana *s 
married Anne, daughter of Frederic, king 
of Denmark. On his return home, after 
passing the winter in festivities at Copyn- 

/. 


constant matter of alai in and contention 1 
Vlritotigh James bail behaved with grain 
lenity to the Eailiolics in Scotland, those 
in England were so disappointed in their 
exportation-* of % lav or, that the famous 
gunpowder plot was concerted in ItJOo, 
the object of which was to bl^w ‘up'thc 
king and parliament. (Sec Gunpowthr 
Pht.) * UN pares for reducing and iinprm - 
ing Ireland do him honor. In 1(>I!2, he 
lost hi.s eldest son, Henry, a jinnee ol 
great prom then of the ago ot IS); mid; 
in the. following year, the. eventful mar- */ 
riage of his daughter Elizabeth wftb the, *' 
elector palatine took jdace. Alwujt this time, 

Uie object of the weak pussion of James 
for handsome favorites was Rolmrt ( arr,a‘ 1 ’ 
youth from Scotland, who in a Abort tituo * 
was raised Isom a court |wgo to bn carl of * 
Somerset, and wus loaded with honors; . 
anti riches. The scandalous murder of . 
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Mr Thomas Ovcrbnry, by the machinations* .ryanly attachments . '' Itis rfeigtj, a 

■; «f thus minion and his n iff in ions counts, not unprosperou* to hie subject^ 
put an opd lo the King's partiality, alth< mgh glorious in character and lose QWntiuvu^ : 

* r no disgracefully pardonod the principals and ho was neither Movgd at home ndSr 

in the infmler, while* ho, allowed their esteemed abroad* Hr received during 
agents to he executed. The late of Soin- his lifetime a great deal of adulation, oft 
erect paved the \vay for (he rhje of George the scope of his literary abilities; but he. 
Villicis, duke of Buckingham. (Set; Burk- merits far more an an encourager of learn* , 
i tight im.) No circumstance in the icign of ing, than for the fruits of it deployed by 
James was more unpopular than his treat* himself, all of which were debased by 
mem of tlie celebrated sir Walter Raleigh, pcityntryand prejudice. Upon the whole, 
Soon after the icings accession, that states- the good qualities of James were unstates- 
mmi, w ho hud been opposed to tlie Scottish manlike, and his bad* ones unmanly and. 
Micecssion, engaged in a plot to set aside puerilf*. + 

James in liitorof the Judy Arabella Stuart, Jam^s JI, king of England, anil VII of 
lor which la* was tried and capitally con- Scotland, second spn of Charles I and of 
\icted, l>ut> 1 h in^r reprieved, was kept FI Henrietta of France, was horn in October, 
years in prison, in lb‘15, he obtained h> Ri&l, and immediately declared duke of 
rcluHM* by dint of money, and w as allow td York. After the capture of Oxford by the 
n» set out upon an expedition to the South parliamentary army, he escaped, in 1048, 
Van', ui search ol gold, with the sentence utnhc age of 15, and was conducted to his 
of death hanging o\ei his bend. He was sifter, the princess of Orange. He soon 
misiicci ssful in ins objects, and James in- after joined bis mother at Paris, and, when 
Migftted, as it is supposedly hi* desuv of he had reached his 20th year, served in 
nil alliance between princi ( "buries and«the the French army uudeo Tureiuie, and 

k Jnliimn of Spain, listeia d to the suggestions sulisequeutly entered the Spanish anny in 
of the, latter po\\er, and, to tie* great scan- Handers, under den John of Austria and 
dal of the whole nation, sir Walter was the prince of \’oudc. In these campaigns 
executed upon bis former sentence. The la* obtained reputation and *\\|>ericiiee, 
match with the Iolanta, notwithstanding, although with the display of no very great 
failed, am! Charles married Henrietta Mn- or shining qualities. At tlie restoration, 
na, daughter of Henry IV' of France, with he took the command of the fleet, us lord 
the disgraceful stipulation, tJiaf the chil- high admiral. He had previously married 
dren should be brought up by their mother Anne, daughter of chancellor Hyde, aftei • . 
until i 3 years of a«re ; to which arrange- wards lord Clarendon (see Clarendon }, 
incut the future religious opinions of and ungenerously attempted to free liim* 
(‘hurles 1 1 and Janies 1 1 may, perhaps, he self from the union ; hut the piarriage be-, 
'Attributed. The close of the hie of James ing Satisfactorily established, he could W 
wus marked by violent contests with bis succeed.' In ](>(*4, he Mok a leading pari 
parliament, winch prepared dreadful eon- in promoting a Dutch war, for the alleged 
sequences ior l"s successor. He was also interests of trade, and, June 3, 1()G5, with* 
mueh disquieted by the misfortune of his a powerful fleet under his command, en- 
son-in-law, the elector palatine, who, hav- gaged that of tlie Dutch under Opdam, 
mg hetu induced to accept the crown of who, w ith Jiis ship; was blown up in the 
Bohemia, and to head the Protestant in action, and 19 of his squadron were sunk . 
terest in Germany, was stripped of all his or taken, with the loss of only one on the 
dominions by tlie emperor. Urged b v part of the English. In 1(571, tlie duchess 
national feelings for tin* Protestant cause, of York died, having her husband two 
be was at length, in Ui21, induced to de- daughters, who became successively 
clan* war against Spain und the emperor; queens of England. Before her death, 

> find troops were sent over to Holland to she declared herself a convert to the llo- 

1 act in conjunction with prince Maurice, man Catholic faith, W'hich had been se- 
The defeat of this enterprise, through cretly that of t% (lake for many yoara, 
MickueimaiwI riMsmaiiagement, it is thought, and was mfw openly avowed by him. 
produced tjie king so much uneasiness as This declaration pivfiucod a great impres- 
to cause the intermittent fever by which # si oft on the people, and laid the founda- 
lie was won after attacked, and ol* winch tion of the op|k>sition which finally drove 
he died in March, 1U25, in the 51>th yeur him from the throne. In tlie Butch Wnr 

* of hie age. James was not destitute of of 1<>72, lie was again placed at the head 

Abilities nor of good intentions, but the of the fleet, ami, being Attacked by De 
fbrmer won* not those of u ruler, and tin; Ruyicr, a furious engagement ensued. 

. latter were defeated by pliability and uft* The Dutch fleet at length retired. A tost act 
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/being fioctd nfto to present *Rriinah 
*Oatholi<\frorn holding public eniplof-* 
'robots, llfc duke was obliged to resign his 
Command— a result which induced him in 
join hhartily in^he ;jtfot of the king nrnl 
certain of his .counsellors, to ipsfore ilir 
Roman Catholic religion. In Ri7l v li« i 
married Mary Beatrice of Este, daughter 
,of tire duke of Modena, and, in 1<»77, his 
eldest daughter, Mary, was united to AVil- 
liam, prince of Orange. During the vio- 
lent proceedings on aceount of the sup- 
posed popish plot in V>7ft, by the ad lire 
of the king, he retired to Brussels, and a 
hill passed the coffimous for his exclusion 
from the throne, which was, however, re- 
jected hy the lords. When the royal 
party again prevailed, the dnkc, in 1081, 
was sent into Scotland, where he acted 
with great rigor, not to sdy cruelty, to the 
remnant of the Covenanter*. It is cv<rii 
said that he sometimes itcrsoiudlv assisted 
at the torture of criminals, and altogether 
exhibited himself ns a man of a severe 
an<f unrelenting temper. During the 
whole of the remaining reign of Charles 
II, indefcd, during which he posaesaod 
grbar influence in the government, lie was 
forward in promoting all the severe me.as- 
un j s that disgraced it. On the death of 
Charles II, m February, J(i85, the duke 
succeeded, under the title of Jam** II, 
and, from the time of Ins ascending the 
throne, seems to have acted with a steady 
determination to render himself absolute, 
and to restore die Roman Catholic re- 
hgion. After disgusting the great majori- 
ty t»f his subjects, hy attending mass with 
all the ensigns of his dignity, he proceed- 
ed to levy the customs and excise without 
the authority of parliament. He even sent 
ail agent to Rome, to pave the wav lor a 
solemn read mission of Euglatul into the 
Iwwjom of that church, and received ad- 
vioei oil tile score of moderation, from the, 
pope himself. This conduct encouniged 
the rebellion of the duke of Monmouth. 
The unrelenting temjyr of James w as 
again exhibited in tlie executions on this 
account. The legal proceedings under 
Jeffreys weie brutal in the extreme ; and 
it is estimated that no fewer than 251 per- 
sons suffered in the wesj. of England hy 
tie- cruel procoedku'S of that inflimous 
judge*, which it wal the custom of the 
king to gibe upon, under the* name of 
Jtffmjx' campaign. The temporary awe/ 
produced hy this severity, even in parlia- 
ment, was so great, that James was en- 
couraged to throw off almost all disguise, 
both in regard to religion and government. 
By virtue of his assumed dis|>eiising pow- 


er, nr rendered tests of no avail, and filled >’ 
his army and council with Roman Cfcth- 
’ olics* lie put- Ireland entirely into their’ . 
hands, and governed Scotland by a fc\w « 
noblemen who lmd become, converts to 
-the same faith. He gradually proceeded 
to a ■ direct attack on the established 
chujeh, hy tin* formation of an eedesias- 
tical commission, which cited Indore it all . ' 
clergymen who had done any thing tp 
displease the court. A declaration of in- , 
diligence in matters of religion, was or- 
dered to be rend hy the clergy in all the , 
churches of the kingdom. Seven bishops 
met, and drew tip a loyal and humble pe- 
tition against tins ordinance, winch Step 
being consideml ns an act of disloyalty, 
they were sent to the Tower/ Tin* inno- 
vations, in regard both to the religion and 
government, gradually united oiqxising 
inti rests, and a large hod) of nohimv and'. 1 
gentrv concurred in an application to life 
prince of Orange, who had been secretly 
preparing a fleet and an nrim for the in- 4 
vasion nf the country . James, who ivns ' 
long kept m* ignorance of these tnrtKte- 
lions, when informed of them bv his min- * 
b ter at the Hague, was struck with terror 
equal to his ft inner udhtuntion; and, im 
median'll repealing all his obnoxious ncS, 
he practised eveiy method to gam popn 
luritv. All eunfidii/ee was, hovv<‘v*‘r.' de- 
stroyed between tin* kills and the |a*op!e. 
William arrived with. Ins fle* t in Torbay, 
Nov. 4, 1 flHH, and InrMcd his forces: but 
the rcvticinbiance of MojmmutliV rebellion, 
fi»r some time prevented tin* f ample m 
the we«t from joining him, until, at length, 
several men of rank went over, and the 
royal ami) began to desert hi entire regi- 
ine.nts. Incapable of any vigorous reso- 
li Unfit, and finding his overturns ofncconi- 
modation disregarded, lie resolved to quit 
the country. He repaired to St. (»er- * 
main, where lie wds received with great 
kindness and hospitality hy Louis XIV. 

In the meantime, the tjirone of (Sreat 
Britain was declared abdicated, and was 
filled, with the national and jMirliainentary 
consent, by his eldest daughter, Mury, and 
her Inistiaud, William, conjointly ; Amnv f 
who had, equally with her sister, lw;en 
ediieateil a strict Protestunt/being declared 
next in succession, to the exclusion of the 
infant prince. Assisted by Loon! XIV, 
James was enabled, in March, KWft, to 
make an attempt for the recovery of Ire- . 
lam]. Tiic Imttle of the Boyne, fought J line, 
MM), /compelled him to return to France.! » . 
All succeeding projects for his restoration • 
proved equally abortive, and he spent the / 1 
J^t years of his lift; in acts of ascetic de- ' ■ 
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yotion., He is even saitf to have entered • west of it, ieacling to 'the mind staircase ^ 
into the society of JcmiH. lie died at St,. The bulldingB are low, plain and mean. 
'Germain, September Id, 1701, at tbq ago Beyond this are two other courts, -which 
ot 08. * have littlp appearance of a king’s palace. 

James IIJ, the Pretender. (Seo Stuart^ The state apartments lopk' towards the 
Jam(s tidward Francis) * pork ; and this side, though certainly not 

.Fa MKg, Robert, an ingenious physician. imposing, cannot be pronounced mean, 
uml zii( : dioal writer, but best known as the It is of one gttory, and lias a regular ap- 
inventor of a specific fbr the euro of fever, jMinrance not to be found in other jiarts 
^vus horn in 1703. IJe practic'd medicine of the building. The south-east wing 
in London, anti engaged in the coinpila- wo% destroyed by fire in 1808, and has 
lion of a medical dictionary, which an- never I icon inbuilt, though tlie wliole of 
peared in 17411, in three volume®, folio. .In the jwlace was repaired ill 1821 — 2 — 3. 
this wojk James i* said to have liceti as- Tiie rooms of the king are magnificent m 
sisled by hia friend doctor John son, who a high degree. It is from this palace that 
has vvnrmlj eulogized his professional the cabinet of the king of Great Britain is 
skill, in his Lives of the Poets. He pnb- called the* rahinet of Si. James. Behind 
fished; in 1751, a Dissertation upon Fevers, this palace i* 8t. Jaines’s park, 
the purjiose of whidi w:ls to recommend James’s Park, St,, was a complete 
a peculiar medicine, since known by the marsh till the time of Kcmy VHJ, who, 
name of Jam< v\v, powder. For tbi> prep- Inning built Ht James’s palace, enejfased 
nration lie procuml a pun nt, and sold it it, laid it out m walks, find, collecting the 


ns a secret remedy, by which lie exposed waters, *m\ e the new enclosed ground And 
himself to the hnMihts of his professional building the name of St. James, lx was af- 


brcthtvn, who looked upon his conduct as ten* aids much improved by Charles II. 
inconsistent with the dhrnilv of the lin'd- He formed the rttnal,whichis2H00feet long, 
ical character. JmiiifN* powder is now and 100 broad. Succeeding kings allowed 
known to he antimoiiiated phosphate of the people tin privilege of wulking hen*, 
lime ; and a preparation a er\ similar to it. James>iKim:u; a river, »u Virginia, 
jf not exactly* the same, ha- long had a termed by the union of Jaek son’s and 
place in die London Pharmacopu'iu. Oovvpasture rivers. At the point ( w her* 
The general rcspccialMlii) of bn cliamc- H logins to break thrcuigh the Blue ridge, 
ter iis it man ot science and literary ac- it is joined by North river, it passes by 
qtiircmrpN, enabled him, in a great tie- the nourishing tow ns of Lynchburg anti 
greu, to triumph over the prejudices e.xcit- Richmond, and communicates, through 
♦ d by a mode of conduct which placet! Hampton road and the youth of tin,, 
him hi near the level of those pe-ts of so- Chesa'pcake bay, with the Atlantic. Its 
eiety, the majojitv of advertising empirics general course is south of east. A tort} - 
and* 'tenders of* patent nn dicines. In gun ship may go up to Jamestown, ant^ 

1 7 til), In* published a work entitled the h\ lightening hejMf, to Harrison’s lwr, 
Practice of Ph\sic (2 vols.,8\o.), and sub- when' there art* ‘15 feet of water. Ves- 
scqucutlv a treatise on canine madness, sols of 250 tons go up to Warwick, ami 
arid a dispoiisaforv. One of his Insf Jite- those of 120 to Rockets, just below Rieh- 
nirv labors was te Vindication of the Fe- inond. The riven is navigable for hat- 


ver’ Powder, not published fill after his 
death, which took place m 1770. 

Jamks’s Pai.aok, St., in Pall-IUal), 
London, a royal palace, stands on the 
site of an hospital of the same name. It 
has been the acknowledged town resi- 
dence of the English kings since White- 
hall was consumed, in US1>5 ; hut, though 
‘ pleasantly situated oil the north side of 8t. 
JuiriesV* park, mid possessing many ele- 
gant and convenient u]Kirtme.nts, calcu- 
lated for state purpose's, jet it is mi irregu- 
lar brick building, without a single exter- 
nal Utility recommend it as a pulace.* 
In tlie front, next to 8t. James’s street, 
little more than an old gate-house ap- 
fH^ara, which series as an entrance to a 
l \ small square court, with u piazza on the 


teaux 220 miles above Richmond. It 
ope, ns a navigation into a country aliouftd- 
ing in toliaeeo, wheat, corn, hemp, coal, . 
&r. , « 

Jameson, Robert, bom at Leith, near 
Edinburgh, is one of the most eminent 
British miriomlogists, regius professor of 
natural history in the university at Eilin- • 
burgh, kcojHT ijjthe museum, president 
of tlie Weriftrmu societj, member of the 
royal society of Edinburgh, of the antiqua- 
rian and Lin mean societies. His lectures* 
mi geology, mineralogy, and the kindred 
sciences, have given him lmipli reputa- 
tion, which has been increased by his 
writings. His first work (Outlines of the 
Mineralogy of the Shetland Inlands, and 
of the Island of Arran) appeared in 1798. 
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' ‘Hrf Outtinfes *c»P the Mineralo^Jy of theivhajming fiction Mcjnoun and l&ila, 

1 Scottish Isles, (1800,2 vols*, 4to.y imct whicti bus been translated into French by 
lm TrratW on the External r-lmriicters « Ohezy (Paris, 1H05), oftd ifito Carmen by 
of Minerals (1805), which appeared with Hartmann (Leipsie, 1807, 2 vojfc), His 
*’ additions in 181^, embracing the (’heini- licharistm , a treatise on morality, lit verse 
'cal and Physical Characters, are paiticu- und prose, is compared to Sadi’s Ghulis- 


larly distinguished, llis greatest work 
(System of Mineralogy, 1804 — 1808, three 
volumes) is founded on the Wernerian 
theory, and is rich in original researches, 
in the third edition of this System (1^20) 
thefe are some deviations from this theo- 
ry', and the natural historical method « is 

f wincipally followed. Jameson published * 
1814) Cuvier’s Essay on the Theory of 
the Earth, with uu introduction uud mm- 
ejralogieal notes He has also chntrihiMed 
valuable papers to Nicholson’s Journal, 
and Thomson’s \nnals 
Jimestow.v: h town in Janies City 
eountv, in Virffinia, on an island in James 


His greatest work 


tan. Extracts from it have been primed 
by JeniSeh (in the Mhologia Pemrarjuind 
by Wilken (in the Chrcstomathm Pcrsica, 
Lcipsic, 1805). According to Gdllie, he 
combines all the excellences of the ear- 
lier Persian poets. 

Jamieson, John, doctor; a phdologian,* 
minister to a congregation of serech rs 
from the Scottish church, in Edinburgh, 
member of thc k royal society of Edin- 
burgh, and secretary of the antitpiarum 
society, ■&. e. lib first appeared a*- a poet 
in 178P 0 wltcii he published the Sorrows 
of Slavery; In 17! 18, appeared his Eter- 
nity, a jioem in which lie endou\ors te 


JW miles above its mouth, 8 S. W. leud freethinkers hack* tb the faith. 


Williamsburg, fin E. S. E. Richmond. 
This town was <*stah!ished in 1(508. and 
was tlr* first town settled by the English 
in the C. S lutes. The town is now in 


also published a number of sermons 
against skepticism, imd opposed the \i« vss 
of doctor Priestley and others in several 
works (17it5~18b2). This pious scholar, 


ruins, and .almost desolate. Two or is highly esteemed a< an antiquary and 


three old houses, the ruins of an old stee- 
ple, a churchyard, and faint marks of the 


lexicographer. lbs Etymological I fic- 
tional y of the Scott ad i language (l^fN 


rude fortification-', .ire the oiily mcinoitnls et seq., two volumes, 4to.) 


of its former importance. 

Jwti. or D.ivwv {properly . Vul .Hrhn- 
intin chn m*irhmri/fr n relebrnted pi*r siaii 
poet, horn in Mil, had Ins surname from, 
nis native place Jam, in the province of 
Chorasar:. Ife eclipsed th k greatest ge- 
niuses of his fine*. The siihau Abu Said 


piece of learned research, lie published 
an abridgment of it in 1818. His Mne, 
Snfthim 4 (ISMj, his Historical Ac o?q*t 
of the ancient Odtlccs of Iona, and le.- - 
contribution'' to the Edinburgh* Philo- 
sophical Transaction*, are favorably 
known. 


invited liini to his court at Herat; but 
Jkuni, who was a follower of the doctriuo 
of the Joplin preferred tin* cestu^ies of a 
mystic to the pleasures of the court. He 
often sat in the hall of the great mosque 
jit Herat, where he conversed in a fr<**« 
and friendly manner with the common 
people, instructed them in the principles 
of virtue and religious faith, and won 
their hearts by h»s gentle and persuasive 
eloquence. When he died, in 141*4, the 
whole c*ity was in* sorrow. The ' sultan 
gave him ft magnificent funeral, at the* 
public cost, and the earth*, h ay tin* Persian 
jioets, ojHgicd of itself, like a shell, to re- 
c»*iv'* this invaluable ptjjyl. lie was one 
of the mOst fruitful of the Pensian authors, 

- leaving more than 4w work^, mostly of a 
' mystical "character. Seven of the most 
, interesting he joined together, under llie 
title nf the Seven Stars of the Bear: To 
this Iwlongs Jussuf and Zuleika^onc of the 
* most entertaining works in Persian, pf 
which IjUW, in tins Asiatic Miscellanies, 

, lias published som** fragments; also the 


Janeiro Rio (See Wo dc Jtniti 
ro.) * \ 

J an iro li • in ' anteUnni ), or Monf Jamco 
m; olio* of tfie si veil hills of Ronw, 
on the right bank of the Tiber, 
called vum& Jhircus, on account of th;* 
yellow, sand (corrupted into Maniurioy 
According to tradition, it received* th<* 
name of Janirtdum , because Janus firat 
cultivated it. ft aftiirded tbe most l»eau- 
til’ul view of tfie city. The pans Subli- 
rins connected it w ith the otlicr part of 
Rome, to wliieh Aliens Martins added it. 
The hill is now cnlfed Gianiculo. 

Janina. (See Joannina.) 

Jamzarifs. rt In the year li!8!>,” says 
GiblKin, “the Turkish eiinclcr w*/w 
w'ii lded by Arnurath I, the soil of Orrliun 
and the brother of Solinian. # He subdu- 
ed the whole province of Rornapia or 
Tli nice, from tbe Hellespont to mount 
Ihcrrius and the vor^e of the capita!/ 
He mandied against the Selavonian nk-; 
tions lH k tw<Hm the pamilKi and the Adri-' 
atic— tin; Bulgarians, Servians, Bosnians ; 
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•’ and Albanians— And their Warlike tribes, Were sent to, Natalia, wherd ihey 'wore' 

’* who Had so often insulted die majesty of trained to agricultural labor, ufarUnstructedJ 
the empire, “were repeatedly broken l*y in the M^ulroan faith ; or'dl^y w$m re-! 
his 1 destructive inroads. * The natives of ] rained aliotit the seraglio, where - they eAr$ 
'the* soil have been distinguished in every ricd'WooA and water, anp were employed 
,; ag o by tlioir hanJinbss of itiiud fend body, hi the 'gardens, in tlie Imata, or upon the, 

■ - and they were, converted, by a prudent public buildings, always under the dircc- 

* .institution, into the firmest and most faith*: 'tion of ‘an overseer, who wjtli a * stick 

* fall supporters of Otiornun greatness^ compelled them to work. The others, ill 
The vizier Of Ainuratli reiniiided his Hove- whom traces of a higher diameter were* 
reign, that, according to flic Mohammedan di^'omiblc, were placed hi one of the 
law,' lie was entitled to a fifth purl of the four seraglios of AdrianOpIe or Gaiata, or* 
spoil and the captives, and that the duty the old or new one at Constantinople, 
might easily lie levied if vigilant officers Here they were lightly clad in linen or in 
were stationed at Gallipoli to watch the cloth of Saloniki, with caps of Prusa 

.. passage, and to select lor his use the stoutest cloth. Teachere came eveiy morning, 


and most beautiful of the* Christian youth. 
The advice was folio wed; the edict was 
'proclaimed ; many thousands of the Eii- 
ropcari captives were educated in the 
Mohammedan religion and arms, and the 
new militia was eon see rat id and named 
by a celebrated dervish. Standing in the 
tiont of their milk**, he stretched the 
'Icove of Ids gown over the head of the 
foremost soldier, and his blessing was «!»•- 
hvered in these wurds — * Let them 1 m* 
called Janizaries (yiwri r/itr/, or new sol- 
diers); may their countenances he e\< r 
bright; their hand victorious; tin ir 
* words k«vn ; may tlieir spear always 
bang over the he;u|s of their enemas; 
and, wheresoever they go, may they re- 
turn’ with a white face.’ Ji'kiU and blurt r 
Jhtt are common ami proverbial ex- 
pressions of praise mid reproach in die 
'I'urkisli language. Hie niger cst, hinictu , 
HvmaiUy cam to, was likewise a Ijutin sen- 
tence. Such was the ongin of these 
naughty troops, the terror »*t‘ the nations, 
and sometimes of the sultans themselves." 


who remained with them until evening, 
and taught them to reach and wrip*. At a 
particular time, they were all cimimei^d. 
Those who had* performed hard labor 
were, made janizaries. Tlufce w T ho were 
educated in the seraglios became eitlnir 
spahis, or higher officers of state, lkiili 
classes were kept under a strict discipline. 
The former, particularly, were accustomed 
to privation of food, drink tuid comforta- 
ble clothing, and to hard labor. They 
were e\erci^ 1 in shooting with the hr w 
and harquebus* by day, and spent the 
night in a long, lighted hall, with an over- 
seer, who walked ujf and down, and per- 
mitted no one to stir. When ’they w ere re- 
ceived into the, corps of the janizaries, they 
wen* placed lie cloister-like barracks, m 
wvliich the different odas or arias lived so 
entirely in common, that the military dig- 
nities were called from their soups and 
kitchens. Here not only the younger 
continued to oliey the elders in silenae 
and submission, but all were governed 
w ith such strictness, that no one Was per- 


They were kept up by continual additions 
from tin* Mika ids sham of the captives, 
ahd by recruits, raised every live years, 
from the. children oft lie Christum subject*, 
tfrnall parties of soldiers, each under a 
leader, and each provided with a particu- 
lar firman, went from place to pluce. 
Wherever they came, the protogeros as- 
sembled the inhabitants, with their sons. 
The leader of the soldiers had tho right 
to take uwav all the. youth who were dis- 
tinguished fay beauty or strength, activity 
mr talent, ubo.c the age of seven. Ho 
enme’d them to the court of the grand 
soignioiyu* lithe, as it wore, of the subjects. 
The captives taken in war by the pachas, 

, and presented by them to the sultan, includ- 
ed 'Poles, Bohemians, Russians, Italians, 
tuid Germans. These recruits wen* divide 
ed into two classes. r JTliose who composed 
the one, esjiecially in die earlier periods, 


mitted to spend the njght abroad, and who- 
ever was punished was compiled to kiss 
the liaiul of him who inflicted the punish- 
ment. The younger portion iu die se- 
ruglios were kept not less strictly, every 10 
being committed to the care of an inexo- 
rable eunuch. They were employed in 
similar exercises, but likewise m study. 
The grahd seignior permitted them to 
leave the seraglio every three yeare. 
Those who chose, to remain, ascended, ae-, 
cording to their_^£e. ill the immediate ser- 
vice of thdr inasier, fmm chamber to 
chamber, and to Constantly greater pay, 
till they attained, jierlmps, to one of the 
four great pojtfs of the innermost cham- 
ber, front Atltirh the way to die dignity of 
a beglerbeg, of a capit al deiri (that is, an 
admiral), or even of a vizier, was open. 
Those, on the contrary, who took advan- 
tage of diis permission, entered; each ojtte 
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. tan. and in whom he confided more than from the arsenal at Constantinople. : A 
in his other 4 body-guards. ThisJnstitu- , firelock, pistols, inace and axe, vwntbe 
tion fully satisfied exfiectation. An A us- anus carried by the infantry ; and the. jani- 
trion ambassador at the court of Soli man, zuries prided themselves iii having not 
Busboquius, whose accounts arc to be only welI-teuiperod ? hut also richly onu^- 
, perfectly relied on, s[ Kinks of the strict dis- mooted arms. Besides the standards mid*, 
cipline • of these janizaries, which made horse-tails placed before the teijt of the ' 

. them appear at one time like monks, j'lid ugi, or commander-in-chief, each arte 
f at another like statues, of their simple had iiv own particular ensign. But a' 
dress, with only a few heron’s feathers more importunt distinction, in the mi- 
Ibr an ornament to their heads, and of uiation of these troops, wen' the caf- . 
their tenijM-rate life. The} would not . (Irons attached to each orta, two or 
sutler one among them, who had grown three in number, placed under the 
up iu the indulgences of home. This can* of the subaltern officers. Tlie loss 
eorp* has in many insmnecs been the Sal- of these was considered as the greatest, 
wiiion of the empire. The bartle of Yur- misfortune which could befall th<‘ regi- 
na, the fouhdation of tnc Ottoman great- incut : and, if they were taken in war, all 
ness, would not have been gained without the ollieers wen* immediately cashiered, 
tfiein. At Oassova, the Kumelian and uud in many eases the n ‘gin mnt was pnh- 
Natolian troops had already fled lx don* liclv disgraced. In these caldrons the - 
the rfeetf, as they called John Ifiiniiindcs. broth was, carried das Is from the barracks 
yet the jttuizurics obtained tlie victory. It to the different guard- liou-es. Tiie po- 
was tlieir lioast that they had novel fled lice* of tin* capital and the large towns 
m battle ; and Luzurus Sticiidtus, fora was intrusted principally to the janizaries, 
long time a German general against theri'j, Lampoons ami seditious piqier- affixed to 
confused tlie truth of this assertion. In the gates of the mosques, tmd c.ouflagni- 


&11 accounts the} were called the nerve 
and the sinew’ of the YittnUian winy, it is 
worth} of remark, that this invincible in- 
fantry of the East was formed about the 
same time (in 1IK»?) as the nor less invinci- 
ble Swiss infantry. Tin* flu mer, however, 
was composed of sjaves, and tin* latter of 
fh*e mountaineers. The whole hod} was 
di\ided into four squadrons, each con- 
taining a certain nuiutar of ortax (troops). 
Each orta, in Constantinople, was suppos- 
ed to have 100 men : elsewhere, 200 or * 100 . 
In time of war, tlie complement was 500 
men. The regimental rolls produced on 
the pay days mark * the whole number of 
the corps *120,000; but those lists were 
never qorrect, and they comprehended ail 
in actual service, the supernumeraries 
who lived by tlieir trades aud callings, and 
succeeded in case of vacancies, and the 
honorary memlxu-s. Three years’ service 
pave a right to pay in time of peace. As 
the government furnished only a small 
nllpwarice of pruvisioUt^nd clothing for 
12,000 men, the prmvt's weK? suffered to 
work at tlieir trades. ^All the men of one 
regiment were linkers, all those of two 
others butchers; others, again, were all 
boatmen, masons, &c n ' and they were 
named accordingly. The kulah } or cap 
of dirt}' white felt, with a long strip 
hanging Udiind, was the* distinctive 
port of a janizary V dress. The Turkisii 


lions in xarious parts of the city, were the 
means by winch this formidable hod} * 
made its displeasure known to die .sultan'; 
hut tlrnt discontent was w Jdom excited by 
anything except the power of some un- 
popular minister, or the rev mil of a more 
rigid discipline. In various instances, sul- * 
tans weie depos'd. insulted and murdered * 
b} the insurgent janizaries. This eorj»s 
offers* tlie only example in Turkish histo- 
r\ of a public* anathema or bairn. After , 
tlio dethronement of Osman II. a janizary 
of' the doth conijNin} dared to raise* Jus 
hand against his fallen monarch, ami 
strike him in the Civets of tin* cit}.* 
Atminith ill punished the crjiue by riit- 
ting ofl* the whole c.oin]xui>. The inom- 
or} of the* crime, and the punishment was 
renewed twice every month. ( )n Wednes- 
day, when the lights wen* distributed 
to the different barnicksj the 05th compn- ♦ 
ny vva« called to rucciv e their portion, but, 
at the second call, an officer replied, 

“ Let their voice lie silent; let Them Im* 
wholly extinguished,’* Tlie reforms 
which wen* attempted iu this corjis met 
with tlie greatest opposition on the part 
of the members, aiul produced several - 
revolutions. It was finally entirely brok- ■ 
en up in 1820. Iu May, 1820, the iauizu^ .I 
ries iiad declared themselves willing to 
have a new militia formed, hut on the 
14tli June of that v ear, they re M led op 
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this actonm ; but the sultan and' ago krinDcd the controversy on its publioation ^ 
Hussein X’acbo. at t.}ie head of the , grand . in 1(340. Tlie book was condexnnedjby a 

‘ ' ... * ... — • . irrik . • te/tiA*' • 


seignior's troop*,- ' repulsed the rebels ; 
* “their barracks were hunp/uud many were 
' executed. The proclamation of June 17. 
*\ aMislied the corps forever, and' laid a 
Vwrsn tipou'.the name. The new. troops 
», are disciplined in the manner of the Chris- 
tian nation*. . *■ 

Janm.^ius, Cornelius, bom 1385, pro- 
fessor of theology at Louvain, and from 
KKifl bishop of Ypres in the Netherlands, 
u\ve#f liis fame, which ellipses the name 
of the chler Cornelius Jansonius (bishop 
of Ghent ; died 1571 ; known us a biblical 
critic), to the controversy, during his age, 
concerning tlie nature and efficacy of 
divine grace. (q. \.) Owing principally to 
* the different representations of this doe- 
trhje. hy Augustine, who found if necessary 
to exjsrcss himself different I v in his dis- 
pute With the IMaiiielioans ami in that With 
the Pelagians, this controversy was re- 
vived at the time of the reformation. The 
vague ami eutumdietory e\|*ositious of 
the papal court on the subject, served only 
to increase the contention in the Catholic 
church, where the pride and jealousy of 
tlie Dominicans and Augnstines on one 
side, and the artifice?. of tin- Franciscans 
and Jesuits nti thoothcr, kept up this un- 
gpy controversy with increasing warmth, 
the former contending for the strict anti- 
Pelagiau principles of Vugusrine, the latter 
adopting a milder mterpretation of them. 
The 1 latter obtained h tiiuniph over their 
adversaries, in 15b*7 t hy'ilie papal hull con- 
demning 7<> propositions taken 'from the 
writings of tlie chancellor mid inquisitor at 
Louvain, Michael Bains (died 15811), a 
y learned defender of the Augustine doctrine. 
Bur the, Spanish Jesuit, Lewis Molina 
I died IHf 10), went too far on the other side, 
in lbs more than semi -Pelagian epmmen- 
,tjhry on the dogmatics of Thomas Aquinas. 

, Tlie violence of the M oboist ie controvor- 


UiII of pope Hrban VIII, < iif*$643 bftt . 
the partisans of Jansen declared the bolt 
to be spilriou* ; glie university of Louvain 
protested against it; and, even in FrarK*,\ 
it was ineffectual to suppress the applause v 
with which many diatiiignishdU theologi-* 
ans received tlie Augustinus, Jansen 1 * 
old friend, the abbot of St. Cyran, known 
as die director of, the nuns of Port Royal, 
unci a zealous opfwwer of die Jesuits^ as 
well as for lus mysticism and ascetic 
pictv, John du Verger de Hayrarme (died 
1<>43), had already prej Hired the minds of 
the French theologians for Jansenism. 
The scholars of the Port Royal, Nicole, 
Perrault, Pascal (whose Provincial Letters 
laid exposed the old sins of the Jesuits), 
and, above all, Aity Amaud (bom lfilS; in, 
IBM made doctor of the Sdrbonne), met* 
distinguished no less' for religious princi- 
ples and unblemished virtue than for rare 
learning and talents, undertook the defence 
of Jansenism: and the hull, in whielPthe 
pope (lfifitt) particularly condemned five 
propositions front the Augustinus , , met , 
with a strong opiwisiuon. The five proj>- 1 
ositions were these: 1. That there are 
certain commandments of God which 
good men .an* alisolutely unable to olvy , 
though they desire to do so, God not , 
having given them a sufficient measure of 
grace. 2. That no person, in the fjillen 
state of nature, can resist the influence'of 
divine grace. II. To render themselves 
mentorious in the sight of God, it is not 
requisite that men should lx* exempt from 
internal necessity, but only from outward 
constraint. 4. That the scnii-lYlaginns are ' 
heretical in maintaining that the human , 
will is able to resist or obey the influ; 
dices of divine grace. 5. That to say 
that Christ died for all men, is sewii-lVla- 
gianism. These propositions are nially • 
contained in the book of Jansenius, twit ' 


. sics compelled the pope, in 15! >8, to estab- 
lish tlie. congregation <f*' duviliis at Rome, 
for the examination df opinions concern- 
ing grace, and, this proving ineffectual to 
- restore liannony,he wisely reqtiired(in lfil 1 ) 
of the. conn tiding parties, silence on this 
, doctrine. Jansomus, who was an advocate 
, of the strict Augustine system, which had 
always' prevailed at the university of Lnu- 
. vain, died at Yprcs, witli an tiubleiu- 
* WhhI imputation for piety and purity of 
' morals^ But his Augustinus, a I took in 
J, wWl| he maintained the Augusiiue doe- 
<? trine, of free grace, ami renwnimmdcd it as 
rj the trim orthodox helipf, in opposition io 
y-.fbe tseiui-Pelagiunism of the Melinists, re- 
vol . vif. ; 15 


his partisans contended that his proposi- 
tions were nor to be understood precisely 
in this sense, and that the pope w as not to t 
l»e regarded a* infallible in determining 
the meaning of the writer, lienee arose 
the important question w hether the popo,< 
whose right tqdjgjde a |K>int of doctrine ' 
laid never befti disjtyed, had authority to,,, 
iletormine u historical fact. Alexander , 
VJI assumed this in 165B, in a 'sjiecial , 
bull, doclariug that Janstuiius had under- 
stood the, propositions in tlm aonse con- 
demned. The Jausenists were tints com- 
pelli‘d either to recant or to wedo ironic 
the Roman church. Although tboir pro- 
test ugJtiust this unhcaul-qf arrogance of 
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tiie Romish rourt, in pretending to know 

* and v> determine what a deceased author 
‘ ’ iheant by &;pressions which admit of ,a 
; double interpretation, could surprise no 

‘impartial jiersoi^ it was yet regarded as 
an attack upon the infallibility of the 
pope, and, drew' down the displeasure of 
* Louis* XIV himself. This prince began, 
in 1061, to interfere ill the controversy, 
and to persecute the Jaiisenists, who wen* 
' already out of favor at court for preadjpig 
repentance and ijofdly censuring the vices 
of the age. Put thi*ir interest with the 
- French clergy and the influential men of 

* i the kingdom was such, that it was font id 

impossible to force them to an uncondi- 
tional suliscriptioiv of the bull of Alexander 
VII; and, in 1668, the agreement with 
Clement IX, by which a conditional sub- 
scription was }H>rmitted them, dml the 
misunderstanding between the courts of 
Koine and Versailles, al*outthe affairs of 
Sjmin, obtained for them a temporary re- 
}K»se. Tin*} lost, in 1679, their principal 
patron, Anna,, duchess of Longuev ille, 
celebrated in connexion with the Fronde, 
and lister of the great Conde; and Ar- 
liauld, to eseajM? persecution, retire* l in the 
same year into the Netherlands, where In* 
continued till his death, in JtiSM, the most 
zealous and esteemed defender of Jansen- 
ism ; hut, notwithstanding these lo^i-s, the 
pari) stood its ground mirier the protec - 
non of Innocent IX (died 1689), a Incur 1 
of virtue and justice, who favored tliem 
as imirJi as Louis XIV and the Jesuits 
‘ opposed them. Tin* Jansenism made 
themselves Worthy of this protection and 
of the favor of the better part of the edu- 
cated men in France. K\ endeavoring 
to free theology from the chains of the, 
)uerarchy,und to promote a knowledge, of 
the Scriptures among tin* people : by in- 
culcating, in the place of formal piety and 
lifeless ceremonies, an ardent participation 
of tin? heart and soul in the exercises of 
( devotion, and a strict purity of life, rhe\ 
rendered undeniable service to the cau&t; 
nf true religion; and, these being consid- 
ered, their excessive austerity appears at 
least more excnsfablt* than the looHer prin- 
ciples of the Jesuits, *&ut this only ren- 
dered them more odioMdU the eyes of the 
Jesuits. Jansp.niKiifnowfcver, jioiwith- 
stauding all the opjiosition to it on the 
part of the court; still continued to pre- 
vail. Father (luesnel’s Moral Observa- 
tions on jhe New Testament — the most 
universally read book of this period — gave 
it new support. The Sorhonne, in 1792, 
decided tin* ‘celebrated case of conscience, 

whether a pnest, busjiected of Junsonisui, 
. * 


* fcoaW grant absolution, in lire affirmative, : 
" and the universally esteemed archbishop 
of Paris, cardinal dc Noailles. used his 
} lower against 'the Jansenisb*’ no further 
than was/heecssnry Tor the peace of the 
church. Clement XI at fitet pursued tlio 
same course, but La Chaise* confessor qf - 
Louis XlV, and his succcAsor, Hie Jesuit 
Le Te.llief, urged more violent measures, Sn 
wdiich the king, to whose diseased fancy 
Jansenism and rebellion w ere synonymous, 
supported them. Quesnel, now at Tj*c‘ 
head of the Jansenists, was struck from . 
tlio list of the fathers of tin* oratory, and 
driven into exile. He. died in 1709, at 
Amsterdam. In 1708, his* New Testa- 
ment was prohibited; the monastery of 
Port Ko)al des ('humps, which was con- 
sidered as the strong hold of Jansenism, 
waa suppressed, by the royal police, in 1709, 
*the nuns dispersed, the buildings demol- 
ished, and the wVirk of jierserution finally 
crowned by the hull Unifrenitus (in .17VI), 
which vviLs forced from the pope by Le T<*1- 
lier. Tins bull, dictated no less hv griisjrisr- 
norance than by furious thirst of vengeance, 
condemned 101 proposition* 3 from Qucs- 
nel’s TeMainent, which, according to this 
decree, were to he understood only in a 
JanseniM seine, altliough they were, ni 
fact, mostly scriptural sentences, forms 
from the liturgy, and articles of faith taken 
from the orthodox church fathers. Tin* 
hull, therefore, only c veiled inditmation 
and contempt, and i» creased the numbers 
of the Jans<*ni"K Lotus XIV died in 
1715, during the efforts tliat were made 
to carry *t mto effect in France ; and, tak- , 
ing advantage id’ the indifference of flic 
regent, Noadles, with the majority of the, 
French clergy, appealed from this ^lis-roo , 
of the pope to a general council. Al- 
tliough the Jansenists were the* original 
authors of this appeal, vet all the tipjielhinta • 
were not Jansenists (n*0 ( r nigmitwi ) ; fyrt 
they all met with the same treatment, the . 
ministers Dubois and Fleury, out of com- 
plaisance to the pojK% insisting on the 
unconditional reception of the hull, and 
rigorously persecuting all recusants. Great 
numbers" of Jansenists emigrated to llio 
Netherlands ; the power of their parly 
rapidly declined, aud the miracles (cures ’ 
and sudden conversions) at the tomb of 
the nbjir ile Puris (who died 1727, an ‘ 
early victim to volufjitary peu/tnees) found 
credit only with enthusiasts and the Paris- 
ian *pb jin lace. The fanatical excesses of/ 
their party, from 17I1L helped to ruin their' 
cause. The frenzies of the Conviilsionaricfi, : 
or those who were seized with spasms 
and ecstasies at tlte toinh of this wonder-; * 
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working saint— thc-Secmirists, who 
availed themselves t of external 'means to 
produce eonvulsfatos* and luul thempdivet* 
tormented with kicks, blows t and stalls— 
of* the Naturalists ton! Figurists, who 
sometimes strove to represent the lielpiess- 
ticss of human nature unaided by grace, 
and sometimes the purity of the Christian 
chtirch, by indecent exjiosures of the 
body — of the Discemants and Melangists, 
who divided on the question whether the, 
.raptures were produced by Cod or the 
devil — these, and other fanatical sects of 
Jansctiists mid Appellants, must have ne- 
cessarily made a thing, of which the world 
was already tired, utterly ridiculous ; and 
fhe energetic measures of the police, the 
continual burning of JunSenist books, the, 
frequent imprisonments, lmt, most of all, 
the very natund sulistding of enthusiasm, 
at Inst put au end to the party. From 
this time, Jansenism ceased to exist in 
France,, as a public and professed doctrine. 
Its pun* morality and strict theology ul- 
vvuVs gained for it friends, 'however* even 
in that eonnuy } and a part of the elergv, 
by tl»eir willingness to take the constitu- 
tional oath, during the revolution, showed 
that they would more readily renounce 
the authority of the pope than their own 
opinion. Hut though the old division of 
•fnb J'ansenists and Molimsts continued up 
to the latest fimes, ill the opposition !>♦•- 
tween those who took and those who re- 
fused the oath ( prtlrts imrrmntfa), vet 
we find hut one separate society of the 
Jansctiists, publicly acknow ledged as such, 
and that in the United Netherlands, which, 
in accordance with the resolution* of the 
Jaiiseuist provincial synod at Utrecht 
( 17(>3), does not separate from the Catho- 
lic church, and even respects the p«l>e as 
its spiritual head, hut denies his infalli; 
hility, rejects the hull T 7 nigmitiis, and 
appeals from it to a general council. It 
maintains, ulso, the doctrines of Augus- 
tine, upholds moral strictness, and regards 
the inward service pf God as the greatest 
proof of piety. These Jaiisenists, who 
mil themselves, hy preference, the disci- 
pics of St. Jhisrustmc,, have had, since 
1731, ‘ an rrchiiisliop of their own ut 
' 1 1 retd it, and bishops at Haarlem and De- 
venter, forming a clergy which, l>eing 
subject to tlie civil authority, without 
riches Or jmwer, performs its duties so 
much the more faithfully, and exercises a 
well ordered church gov eminent* which 
■ they owe to tlie protection of Protestants, 
while they are still condemned hy the 
j»opo as apostates and, schismatics, 

Januarius, bishop of Benevcnto, 


was beheaded at Puzznoli* fa thfe 'begin^ 
ning of the 4tli century,, a martyr to the f 
Christian* faith, and is ^loxftred as* the* 
^patron saint bf the ktrigd/m of Naples. • 
In honor of him, tlie ogflcr of St. Janua-, ■; 
rius was established there, in 1738. His * 
liody lies buried in tlie cathedral 4 at Na - 
ples ; hut his head, with two phials of his 
blood, which a pious matron caught, as 
tlie tradition is, at his execution, is pre- 
ssed in# sefiarate, chapel. Of this 
blood, the Neapolitans assert, that as soon ' 
ns it is brought near die head of tlie saint, 
it begins to now, however hardly congeal- 
ed it was before.* A trial is made every 
year, on the firnt Sunday of May ; it is be- 
lieved, that tlie patron saint is particularly 
propitious if the bidod moves briskly in 
the phials, and appears of a clear red, • 
while the opposite is regarded as presaging x 
some ill to the country. ‘Tlie religious 
pbrenzy which prevailed at certain festi-'. 
v als of the ancients, has a counterpart jn 
tlie clamor for the liquefaction of tlie blood 
of ?t. Januarius, in tlie chapel of this 
saint, if it is delayed long alter the com- 
mencement of the "celebration. The writer, * 
who was pi. *sent oil one of these occa- 
sions, could hardly dfctormip** whether the 
tire vailing tone was that of prayer or im- 
precation. The reproaches against the 
saint are not a few. Sometimes, two or 
three days elapse before the blood liecomes 
liquid ; it is in a bottle, which stands ujKm 
the altar, and is lifted, turn' and then, by a 
priest, to show to the people whether it 
has become liquid or not; if it has lique-. v 
tied, all ftirong to the altar, and, kneeling 
dow'ii, kiss the offered bottle, and then the 
priest presses it against the head of the 
faithful. It is said, that when the French 
occupied Naples for the first time, tlie 
blood would not become liquid. The 
French geucral, apprehensive of a com- 
motion, sent to the archbishop, intimating, 
tliat if the saint’s blood did not soon run, 
the archbishop’s might The saint had 
compassion on his servant, anil die mira- 
cle took pluce in due season. 

Janus 5 one of the primitive deities of 
the Romans, entirely unknown to the 
Greeks, and supposed to 1 m* of Pelasgic 
origin. ThcJMtosgi believed in two su- 
preme deitiraTunflfcr ‘which they repre- 
sented nature and her productions. Some- 
times they were deserilied as two diffWnftir 
beings, male and female, and sometimes 
as united in a single persou. This deity 
passed from the Pelusgi to the Latins or 
aborigines, and received from them the 
name of Janus. In hiip they worshipped 
the god bf gods (as he is called in the 
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Saliqn hymns), the ruler of the year, amt Asia, between 31° and 4(£P* N. ktt^ is asitii- 
' of all human lb^tutiOs, the sovereign iliss- ated the empire of Japan, contesting of a 
1 poser of warhun} peace, lie w a? reprt*- large duster of islands, almost inaccessible 
•sented with a^snejrtre in tlie rii^lit hand, by reason of luountaiua, ^•ciiatou^ rocks 
*, and a key in tlie&fi, seated on a glittering mid, a dangerous sea. It consists (if tfuee 
throne; he was also represented with two largo islands > 1. Niphon (700 miles Ippg, 
&cok(uii old' and a youthful one), of wiiieh hut so narrow’, that its breadth in the cm- 
ime looked forward* and the other lxdiind. in 1 is only 48, miles), divided into 49 pruv» f 
Some conceive this to be a symbol of wis- ineos, ot which the principal cities are 
duin whirl i sees into the jwist irnd the fu- Meat**), the. residence of the dairi, or spir- 
•ture; others a symbol of tht^changes t>f itual clii<*f, where all tin*, coins tire sfruqk, 
the year, the vicissitudes of the seasons, or and all the books printed; Jedjlo (with 
of the several quarters of the world, as lie 1,< >80,000 inhabitants), the residence of the 
was sometimes {minted with limr faces, secular emperor (cubo, whose palaco is 
and of hi- double otfice of opening and 5 leagues in circumference, and forms, of 


shutting the gate of heaven. Plutarch «*\- 
plained it by supposing that Janus had 
introduced agriculture from Thessuly into 
Latium, and hence one head looked to- 
wards 1 Citium, the other toward-* Given*, 
{some lielieve that Janus was blended m 
one person with the. other supreme deity 
of the original inhabitants of Italy, m/„ 
Saturn. In reference to this circumstance, 
they relate the following story : Janus, 
one of the ancient king- 1 of the Latin.-, 
taught his people agriculture, and intro- 
duced useful laws anil religious institu- 
tions. Saturn, drb cn lioni his country by 
his children, tied to Lutium, wliere he 
was well received by Janus, and made 
joint ruler of the kingdom. I nder their 
reign was the golden age of Latium. 
Ovid, in Ins Fasti (i. \% sqq.), s»y& of Ja- 
nus, that he was the supreme janitor in 
heuveii and on earth, that he opened the 
gates of heaven to let out the , day, and 
closed them again with the return of 
o\ eiiing. All sorts yf passages w ere under 
liis earn. After him, a door was called 
janua , and every open arched pasture, by 
which jHMiplc go out of one street or place 
into another, a Janus. For the same rea- 
son, he w r a« the god of the day and the 
year, and from him the first month to the 
year still has its name. The lirst day of 
the year and the first hour of the day were 
sacred to him ; in all solemn sacrifice.- he 
was first addressed, and had the title of 
father, Romulus erected t<1 him the cele- 
brated temple, which was opened at the 
ltegiritting of every war, an ording to the 
ordinance of JViirqn, r*m' .-^nained open 
as long as the war lasted, and ulitil peai e 
was established in all the countries subject 
to Rome, Tim temple, however, was 
shut only three times m the long space of 
700 years; once in the reign of Nurna, 
again after the lirst Punir war. and the 
third time, under the reign of Augustus-, 
A. If. <1.744. , 

Japais. At the eastern extremity of 


itself a considerable city), on the river 
Tonkay, over which is a bridge, from 
w Inch the distances of all parts pf the em- 
pire are calculated ; and Osaeco, a rich 
commercial city : 2. Ximo, or Kiusiu>(l8(j 
miles long, and (iti broad), consisting of 0 
provinces: ami 3. Xicoco, or/ Sictif (84 
miles long, and hi broad), containing 4 
provinces. Around these groat islands 
lie a \a-t numlier of small fertile islands 
and hare islaml-rocks, which have proba- 
bly been separated from the mam land by 
an earthquake. The superficial content* 
of the whole i-laiul, is estimated at 200,500 
square miles, the population at 45 millions. 
The Japanese ad.-mds aie mountainous, 
like the opposite coasts of the continent. 
The principal summit is called Fusi: it is 
covered with snow tluougliout the vcai 
Then* are al-o man v volcanoes. The great 
mdu-try of the native- has alone made 
tin* *terile -oil productive ; even the steejs- 
e-t uioiuita ns an* cultivated. Agricultuie 
i- presci-iDed as the principal employment, 
by the laws of the state. Goats and sheep 
an banished from Japan, tlie former be 
ing regarded as pn judicial to agricultuie. 
Cotton and silk supply tlie place of wool 
Swim* are to he found only m the vicinity 
of Xangasarki, In general, there are but 
few quadrupeds in JujKiu, with the eXeep 
non of dogs, whieh are abundant. The 
whim of a sovereign, of whom these am 
mills were favorite*, 1ms prescribed the 
breeding of them by a law of the state; 
they are supported at tin* public e\|K*use. 
Jt is uncertain whether the ancients knew 
any thing of Jupun. At the end of tin* 
13th century, Marco I*olo (q. v.) brought 
to Europe tlie first accounts of Jupun, 
which he called Zipans^u. In J542, three 
Portuguese ships under Mendez Pinto, on 
a voyage to Chifiu, were driven on the 
Japanese coasts by a storm, though with- 
out this accident this island empire would 
hardly have remained unknown to the en- 
terprise of this commercial nation, whose 



navigators haft cop^ctcd information, re-, 
spotting it in .China. A colony was an- 
il lediutely founded on the newly discover- 
ed coast, and the Jesuit Francis Xavier 
' preceded to Japan, to propagate Chris-, 
lumity* The Portuguese were allowed 
tree access and commerce throughout the 
•■mpirc, especially on the island Ximo. 
One Of their princifwl colonies was on the 
Island of Firuudo, now Dosinm, or at the 
’ port of Nangasacki. Christiahity prevailed 
extensively, though opposed by the native 
, priests. But the secular rulers, especially 
the i small princes who possessed portions of 
tile country under the supremacy of the 
emperor, supported the now doctrine and 
its preachers. Alsmt tlie year ItilU, nearly 
half were Christians, with many of the pet- 
ty princes. The Portuguese and Jesuits 
Jmd Uni allowed uninterrupted access to 
all jwirts of the empire as merchants and 
spiritual teachers, lur nl suit 50 \ ears, when 
several circumstances put an end to their 
influence. In J5Hi, a evolution deprived 
the, emperor of Japan of all temporal 
'jamer, which was usurped by the cubo, 
the chief officer of the government, who 
’degraded the emperor to the rank of a 
mere high priest. Jejas, the uprcotaor of 
^he first usurper, made, in 1017, the sov- 
ereign! V hereditary in his fiuuily . Both the 
new rulers were enemies of the P< ulugueso 
and missionaries, ns they saw presages of 
danger-in the close union of the now re- 
ligions jwrty, and in the inlluencc of the 
Jesuits, who interfered in political nllairs, 
and opposed die new order of tilings. 
The conduct of the Portuguese colonists 
was in the highest degree imprudent and 
licentious. Tin* ambassadors of Portugal 
manifested iui insupportable pride, which 
, formed a strong contrast with the submis- 
sion of the Dutch, who had obtained free, 
intercourse with all the ports of the empire, 
by their assurance that they w ere of a dif- 
ferent creed from the Jesuits. After 1 1 mny 
persecutions, the Portuguese, with , their 
' missionaries, were finally huftished forever 
fumn tlie empire, in the year lt>37 ; Chris- 
tians were exposed to bloody punishments, 
and the jwrts of the empire* were closed,to 
all foreigners, excejit the. Dutch. This per- 
secution of the Catholic religion continued 
R)years f iii which time several millions of 
men were sacrificed. In llilS5, inqtiisito- 
• rial tribunals were, erected in all tlie cities 
of the empire, which were to renew their 
investigations, every yenr, at indefinite jmj- 
riods. The Dutch, who contributed not 
- a little to this catastrophe, now took the 
place of tlie Portuguese. They and the 
Chinese were from this time the only nu- 
15 * 
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tions whose ships were allowed* access tb 
Japan ; but both had (o s^lmit to the 
ye rest coaditiorfe, and were very much, 
limited in their exjjoi^kf and the former 
were so restricted after KJ34, when tliey* 
had given cause for suspicion, that th^y 
were only permitted to land on the island 
Desirna, connected by a bridgh with the eitjr - 
Nangaaadki. On tms island, where tlieir 
storehouses were* situated, lived about fif- 
teen Dutchmen, .Who carried on the trade, 
under the closest inspection, never being 
]K*,nnitted to enter the city without attend 
ants overseers aud interpreters. Notwith- 
standing these restrictions, and the oxtof-' 
tions to which the Dutch had to submit, 
" in the shape of deductions from the priced 
agreed upon, and arbitrary Changes in the 
. value of coins, tlieir trade with Japan seems 
to have been very profitable, since they have 
continued, to the latest times, to send thither 
yearly two vessels from Batavia, large 
three deckers, mostly belonging to Zeeland. 
In the middlp of the 18th century) the 
profit of the Japanese trade were esti- 
mated at 4 — 500,000 guilders annually, ex- 
clusive of ihose arising from tlie sale of 
goods in India and Europe and the* profits 
of private individuals, which amounted to 
at least ^50,000 guilders, of which half 
went to the council of Batavia, in the 
l/th century, tlie English founded a colo- 
ny at Firando, and obtained important 
commercial privileges; hut this foinnienp 
was soon loft, probably liecause the Japa- 
nese learned from the crafty Dutch, that 
the will* of the king of England was a 
Portuguese princess. All proposals for 
opening a trade with Japan have of late 
been rejected in England, because tlie 
return cargoes must consist principally 
of copier ami camphor, and the trade in 
Japanese copper would prevent the ex- 
]»ortntion of tlie English to India. The 
Russians, also, to whom the Japanese 
government signified, as early as 1792, its, 
aversion to a connexion with them, have 
lately tried, but without success, ts fom^ 
commercial connexions with Japan; The 
Japanese are a mixture pf the Malay and 
Mongolian races, like the Chinese, from 
whom ilMjjfcdirvyr probably derived their 
civilization. TIr* Ja|ianese art, 'calcula- 
tion of time, medicine and astrology are 
purely Chinese. The present inhabitants 7 
originated cither from China or Corea, or 
from both ; but, separated by tempestuoi?* 
billows from the rest of tho world, left to 
themselves, and free from the subsequent 
invasions of neighboring nations, they be- 
came an independent ^people. Their lan- 
guage is a ^dialect of the Mongolian ; tlie 
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bjtohese is the learned lau^iage. The the. master for hisservantpj t(y - nfcighlvor 
Japanese language Jia3 4? radical syllables, for lus neighbor, every sodety §>r its 
nvith a small nvwiber ofregillar changes. members. S crime is never ppnblmib} 
The Japanese are^fhe most citilizrfil and fine?, but always by imprisonment and bu£- 
lulled nation of Asia, a noble, proud pco- islunent, or Wss of limb or life ; and every 
pie, intelligent, ^docile, and desirous ol in- punishment Is indicted \\ith ibexprabfe 
ttruction. Art and science they value, rigor pn high and low. AU military, and 
even in nafions whom they otherwise civil officers, for example, nip Ilound to 
despise for their unworthy conduct, aud slit their holly, when ordered to do s*s in 


the shameful treatment to which thqy 
arc willing to submit forjlie sake of gain. 

° f V P . I, - ... " 1... 


consequence of sniy crime. Such a dead* 
involves no disgrace, and hence the cotv 


.Since the arrival of flic Europeans, by tempt of death among all classes of Japa- 
}vhoin tbev were taught, they ha\e made iiese, who, pi general, prefer death toig- ' 
considerable progress in several lienees, noiuiiiy. Tlie original rulers of Japan 
History, astronomy and medicine (in whieh to ere culled mikaddo , from their progeni- 
cautery or burning w ith lima, atnl acu- tor. The high priest ofJajwn is still call- 
puncture are practised), are pursued with* ed tlaip, which, wo# the title of the Jof»- 
zeal. Their progress, however, in inedi- iines*emperors as long ns they, pOM^cswed 

• J i . ; . i_. - ■ 1 i ... t 1 . ... . . I i 


cine and geography, is comparatively 
small. Poetry, music and' pajnfmg arc 
held ill estimation ; and, in rhe latter, the 


spiritual .and temporal powers 'united 
Since the resolution, which deprived them t 
of the secular jRwvcr, in lfHo, wdiemVor)- 


Jupapese are superior to the Chinese. Tomo was appointed supreme ruler of the 
Like the Chinese, tiny claim the imeii- nation, the high prit*<T has h\ed at JUeaeo. 
tion of irunuowder and of printing. Chib lender the tneisont rcianinir dvuitxrv of the 


tion of gunpowder and of printing. Chil- 
dren are sent to school at ail early period, 
mid educated with great strict nos. The 


ruder the picfcont reigning dynasty’ of the 
Djoiroiuis, iii*s authority has declined still 
more, lie is in the eiwtody of a govt mm . 


exportation of hooks is prohibited, at least, aiiswetable to the secular emperor, 
of such a* conlain any account of the order to make' himself more Mire t 


government and « wintry, as well as of 
maps and coins. The importation of re- 
ligions books is as strictly forbidden. On 
the arrival of Dutch vessels, they rue 
obliged to deliver their religious book* in 
\t box to the JajKinesi* commandci of \an- 
giibae.ki, and receive them a*ram tin their 
ih'parture. The Jupatie^* .are active, 
cleanly and laborious,- kind, cheerful aud 
contented, hut sensual and revengeful. 
Tlieir &uf»crsthion is ciicouniffed by a 
priestly government, opj>oM*d to all intel- 
ligence, and a numerous clergy. The 
government is desjmtie and severe, ntid 
tie* laws very strict. The will of the 
emperor is the supreme law; after it, tlie 
will of tint petty princes dependent on 
him, who rule their provinces a> strictly 
as hu does the whole empire, and, nor- 
witi islanding their dependence, jwssess the 
ntrht of waging w’ar against each other. 
The greatest part of the inhabitants are op- 
pressed by |Kiv«rty, since the [leasant is 
obliged to Miimnrier JudjL.ajgi in many 
places even two thirds cwniseamings to 
ties landlord, who regards himself as the 
sole proprietor of the soil. In order to 
prevent conspiracies, each one is ntadc, by, 
the, law of tlie kind, the spy and surety of 
tlie others; ho that every one is accounta- 
ble tQ the state for those with whom he is 
In $ny way connected, and, in ease of any 
offonre, finist suffer with them. Thus 
the fhther is accountable ibr his children, 

m-.-.." . . * • • 


descendant of the ancient rulers of Japan, 
the craffv policy of the* tccular emperoj^ 
lias tmtiainiitcd tin* dairi into a holy pci 
eoiiiiirc, who i> v i-ib)o to no human eye, 
at least to no man who v not in attend- 
unco on him. Whenever tin* dairi, as is - 
very rarely the ease, wi-die* to enjoy tin* 
fre-h air in his ^nden, ot in the inner cir- 
cle of his uxc'iisive and well fortified pal- 
ac«*. a signal is iriven tin all to withdraw, 
before tho liearcr- raise the holy prisoner' 
on their shoulders. In this ]mlare, where 
he wa- bom, b(* lives uud tlies, without 
°ver going out of ii> pieeincts; and not till 
long after lii>- death i- liis name disclosed 
beyond them. He enjoys a rich income, 
colouring of inerchaudiM* and natural pro- 
ducts, w hicli the secular emperor inci\*asej 5 i 
by coiuidcmblc additions, and by this pro- 
ceeds of the talc of titles of honor, which 
belong to the duiri, as a prerogative. Or- 
ders are also issued in the name* of the 
dairi. "J'he wcular etrifaTor l>eara' the . 
title of ettbo, and resides al Jeddo. f»^ . 
dei him, tlie real, absolute sovereign of tlie 
empire, are the princes, Who are respond 
hie to him. He concedes, however, the 
lirst iTink to the dairi, acc«*pts from him 
titles of honor, and rewanls the distinction 
thus liestowed on him by considenihle 
pn'srritH: Fonnerlv, the cubo made an' 
annual journey to Mcaco, in token t»f re- 
a|Ms*t to tin* dairi: by degrees, these visits 
became less fn*cpient, and now, us a nub- 
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# fn;itai^, pmsetife fttc 'd^t him by ambaaen-* ingli ecrnits, farther than the — 
dow.' Tfife <oubo’ administers the govern- navigators; they; visited China tttMl tliFA 
went* with *, Jtlie ;amatsneo of a council of East Indies as far as lkmgal/Afteru* had I 
state, of fe aged men. He derives Jiift , begun to he feared tliar ^feigners wouUJP 
r*?vt w hyiefl, whirti consist merely pf natural overthrow the state, and jHsrvert tlie moji' ‘ 
productions, from five imperial provinces, 

* r f y. they are called, mar some cities, w hich 
tire tinder his. immediate jurisdiction ; in 

' addition to which, he receives presents 
from the territorial princes, who govern 
the provinces. Each of these princes 
.'possesses a' heniditary sovereignty in his 
%»wn province; he receives the revenue 
Without git ing tyn account to the emperor, 
and, defrays the expenses of his court and 
Iris ailpy, repairs the .highways, and, in 
short, provides for all public expenditure^; 
but, in token of his dependence, lie is 
obliged to s]»and .six months every year at 
the court at Jeddo; where hi* wives and 
children live hi a kind of captivity, ns hos- 
tages and pledge* of his -fidelity. The re- 
ligion of the Jiipaia v is* of Hindoo origin : 
this is true of tin* older sect of the Siwtos, 

' as well as of the more modern one of lind- 
en or Fo, which came ft om Chum, I brides 
♦hose sects, there are others, more or less 
mumbling them. The people worship a 
groat tiumlsT of inferior divinities whoso 
statues are placed i/i the temples of the 
gn*at deities. The numerous clergy, and 
the monks and nuns, who live m a multi- 
tude of monasteries, are under the dain. 
f phc Hindoo religion has* nowhire been 
mow disfigured by superstition and sulwe- 

* ijuetit additions than in Japan. The ^in- 
to or Confucius sect, a philosophical sect, 

, resembles the sect of the learned in Chi- 
na, and despises the folly of the popular 
belief. The army of the Japanese con- 
sists, in time of peace, of 100,000 men, be- 
1 sides tiO, 000 horsemen, clad in Junior; the 
infantry are protected only by helmets; 
their arms, hows, muskets, sabres* and 
daggers, are excellent ; they have very 
. heavy ciumon. hut arc even less skilful id 
' the ttst* of them than the Chinese. The 
.single princes maintain, besides, $>8,000 
infantry and 113,000 cavpliy. The navy is 
insignificant. The dairi formerly had 
large fleets, and largo vessels of cedar ; 

Imt now the Jajwmose vessels are small, at 
most .00 feet Jong, like the Chinese. In 
war, the Japanese display iinieli courage, 
which is inflamed by martial songs and 
stories. The J&pnnfmc are well situated 
, for commerce. Formerly their slops cov- 
. ered the neighboring seas; and Indore the 
i arrival of the Europeans, they carried on a 
considerable tmde, and, an extensive navi- 
gation ; they had, for example, vi^ted the 
. liqrtit- west coast of America, bey oud Beer- 


als of the natives, all foreign commerce - 
and navigation were prohibited. Their 
silk and cotton cloths, their porcelain* . 
wares, and their lackered tin-ware, with* 
nn^d flowers or figures (japanned vvare^ 
arc w ell kuotVn, and in much demand os 
aytides of commerce ; their steel-w'ork is 
excellent, especially' their swot ds and other' 
arms, the exportation of w’hieli is strictly 
forbidden. Resecting the history- of Ja- 
pan, b»h? TlftmbergV* Trawls (from the 
Swedish, London, 1705), and Kampfer\w 
History of Japan (translated from the 
manuscript* into English, London, 1728). 
Compare, also, Golovv ninV Narrative of his 
Imprisonment in Japan , 1811 — 13 (Lon 
don, 1817), ' AIh‘ 1 Renmsafs Mtmoirts 
snr la Dynast ie irs^nante dcs Djufcoxms, * 
Souvt rains du Japon (Paris, 1820), which 
Titsingh, who was 14 years Duteh resi- 
dent at Nanjjasacki, compiled from Jap- 
anese original?*. The Ekmens de la Gram- 
main Japonaise (from tin* Portuguese# 
manuscript of father lLxlriguez, Nalnra - 
saeki, RHM ), traduits du Portug. par Lan- 
driMfi (.rpliques var Remvsat (Pans, 
182.1), is juvierable to the- Japanese gram- 
mars of Alvarez and Collado. 1 * 

J\!»VNF*F ( *\CLE AND jErA. (SeC! 
Epoch , vol. iv, page 515.) 

JAPANMNf- is the art of v&rnisliing in 
colors. All substances* that are dry and 
rigid, or not too flexible, as woods, metal*, 
leather, and paper prepared, admit of he- 

* Tlie followuur notice appeared in the news- 
pti{M‘»N m 1112*1 * “ Doctor Siehold, the lesident of 
tin* king ut tlie Netherlands in Japan. has tram- 
mitted a work lo the Asiatic Society of Pans, on 
the ongin of the Japanese, Arc . containing, in an 
abiidged form, the result of his researches dunrig 
tiie la-*t four years. The doctor wishes it to be 
published at die intense of the society, wall notes 
«uid a critical pretdee. He wntes, aJso, that’ he 
has collected the LarsW hbrarv of hooks wind# 
he bohev e> was evfi fonnedm Japan ; >t consists 
of more than 1.500 \olumes. His 70olngical mu* 
scuilr coni ains more than 3000 specimens, and hi*’ 4 
imtauieni collection about SJO00 species, in up- 
wards of (*000 su#cin***ns Assisted by hut col* 
league. doctor lvirgor. 1? • has also formed a com • 
plete mincralogieal collection He lias visited 
the most remarkable cities, determined their lati-, 
tude and longitude, and measined the height pf 
several mountains He has also eslablisned a 
botanical garden at Drzima. at the expense or * 
the government of the Not.'ierhuid*,in which there 
me now more than l-UU plants cultivated. The 
doctor* has also presented to the king «of France 
a collection of plants in doiritstir use in Japan, 
w'hifh he considers to be* well adapted for the el, 
mate of the south of France." 
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M tanned. Wood and metals require 
ier preparation than to have their 
/surfiiccs per&ctly. oven cftul clean ; but 
leather should securely stretched, either 
* on frohies or on Imards, as its landing 
would crack onfl force oft’ the vanish. 
Pap^r should be treated in the aume man- 
ner, and have a pro\ ions strong coat of 
size ; but it is rand} japanned, till com cit- 
ed into peurier mach( } or wrought into such 
form that its flexibility is lost. The article 
. to he japanned is first brushed o\er with 
two or three eoats of seed lac varnish, to 
form the priming. It i" then covered 
with *amish, pre\ioud> mixed with a 
pigment of the tint desired. This is called 
the ground color ; and, if the subject is to 
exhibit a design, the objects are painted 
upon it in colors mixed with * amis)), and 
used in the same manner as for oil paint- 
ing. The whole is then co\ erdd with 
additional coats of transparent xanudi, 
► and all that remains to he done is to dry 
and ]H>lish it. Japanning requires to he 
executed in warm apartments, and the ai- 
' tides rue warmed Iielbro tin* garnish i" 
applied to them. One coat' of \urnish 
f also must l»e dry before another is laid on. 
Ovens are employed to fasten the diyniif 
c»f the work. Tlie t*atne pigment" which 
are employed in oil or watei answer nho 
in varnish. Tor painting figures, shell lac 
\armsh consider! d best, and easiest to 
woih; it is then-fore employ cd, m most 
cases, when 1 its color permit's For the 
h durst colors, mastich varmdi is employ - 
( *d. unless the fiiy'iic** of the work ad- 
mits the us! 1 of copal di-sohrd m alcohol. 

Japheth, a Hebrew word, si trmf\ mg 
bmutifulty producing. is the name of the 
thinl son of Noah. His descendants, ac- 
cording to Genesis x. 5, peopled the isles 
of tlie Gentile". This is supposed to 
mean Southern Europe, and thus Japheth 
ts considered tlie ancestor of the European 
rich, and is bchexed to have been tne 
same who is* called by the Greeks Japetos. 
According to Herbelot ^/i/Wioh OnVnf., 
tiie Arabian?' gi*e to Japheth 1 1 sons, who 
la-cHine founder of a* man* Asiatic tribe*. 

Jared : a son of MelmlafeelV,tlie father 
of Enoch. He reached jhc age of %*2 
y ears, according to (jffiesisjS , 20. 

.! \kt , in tlie early Jiisstory of the north- 
ern Furopean kingdoms ; the lit utenants 
or governors. ap] minted liy the kings over 
* each province. At a later jieriod, only 
one jarl was ap]K>inted in each kingdom, 

‘ und the titk* of dulse git< n him, as was the 
caw hi Sweden, fo? instance, in lltrf. In 
Norway, after 120ft, during the reign # of 
Jlttcoti \ J J,this dignity was t onferren only 
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on the earls of Orkney and tire printed of # 
flic blood.. ££ee the m*pcles t ,^tmf,dnd d/- 
derman.) * ' „ ' 

• Jasmine} a Jiemitiful genus of plants 
belonging to the dutndna ihowgynut of/ 
Limueus. The corolla ’is funnel-shaped, 
mid the fruit a two-seeded berry. Thirty 
species are known, which are shrubs, often 
with long, twining branches, Jtearing sim- 
ple or compound lea* es and Iteautifu] ftpti 
delightfully fragrant flow ers. ^Vo ^pee^ea 
are nati*cs of the south of Europe. k < 
Jason*; son of ASson, king of IolchoH, 
in Thessaly, and of Pohmeda (ucfording 
to some writers, of Poly mete, Aleimcde, 
Polyphonic, Arc.); a hero of lUiviViq 
Grc« cc, celebrated lor his shtu*e in the 
Argonautic expedition, before 1 which he 
had distinguished himself in the Cajedo- * 
ninn hunt. Hits instmeter was the Centaur 
Chiron, who cducatt d hum of the lames 
of that time. His lathi i alwhcated the 
go*crnment of lolchos before Ja-on was 
of full aiie; on which account hi- unde 
Pelius admimsteied the go\i mment as hr* 
L r uardiiin. The hum*" of Jason's expedi- 
tion to Foli-hc-aie commonly related thus* 1 
Pehn*, Jason's uncle, sent an limitation u 
all his relations ami, among the km, to 
Ju"Oii, to attend a "oleum s,u rifle* to Run- 
time. When Jason, on Ins wav to he 
elms, came to the liver Fu nu- (knipom, 
\miurits), he found Juno there, in 'tin 
form of an old woman, who reouti&pd 
him to earn lit r c *er. He rompjjea with 1 
lu i riquest, hut lost one. of his shr»es in 
the mud. Peltas, who had bmi warned 
by an on.ch , that lie shouM bt* deprived 1 ’ 
of his kingdom and life by the man **1m» 
should come to the sacrifice without Rlioes, 
was ahtimed at the sjglu of Janm in this 
condition, and asked him what lift would 
do to the man designated by the orach' u* . 
his murdfTer. Jason, at the suggesuon 
of Juno. lefdied, that he should send him 
to ('olclus,aftei the gohh*n’ fleece ; and he 
was acconlingl* sent. Another account 
relat<*s that Pclias had deprived his hrotlici 
of his throne. iuuI tjjat Jason, when 20 
years old, having asked the oracle how he 
could get possession of his lawful inherit- 
unri , was directed to goto the court of Peh- 
!is,at lolchos, in the dress of a Magnesian, 
witli a leojtard’* skin oil hisshpulders,and 
jfrmed with two huices. On the way, Ja- 
son lost las shot' in the manner uho*e re- 
lated. All were surprised at liis appear- 
ance, mid Pelias, who did not recognise 
him, demanded who lie was. Jason an- 
swered boldly that he wa- the sou of 
/Ebon, caused himself to Ijq shown flie 
dwelling of his father, and ttyent liye ilayp 
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% Nckmh, jjdu, in the neighbothood, are Sported 
and me- from Jassy to Constantinople;' This city 


not refuse, hut answered that lie would feR into the power of tin? Austrians;' and, 
rmgn, after. Jason had perfnn hed a glori- Jan. ft, 17ft2, tlio peace between^ Rusaid’* 
, ous achievement by bringing' back tJie and Turkov was signed iiere. (fcSofs Rus^ 
v golden fl(?cce to Thessaly, as tlie Oracle /tin.) In 1821, the unfortunate Alexander 


and the sliade of Pliryxu* had commanded, 
, since his uge would not permit him to go 
t hinjself. On the voyage {see jfrgrmAuts), 
, Jason had two children by Ilypsipyle of 
Lemnos — Funeus and Nchrophonus (Du- 
ipylus). By tin? assistance of Medea 


Ypsilanti here raised the standard of the 
(hjpek Hetieria against the Turks. (See ' 
Het atria, and Greece, Revolution of.) 

jArcorRT, Louis, chevalier de, one of 
the contributors to the French Encyclope- 
dic, bom 1704, at Paris, received therudi- 


(<j. v.), he successfully accomplished the incuts of his education in Geneva, passed 
object of his voyage, and returned, carry - , three years at Cambridge, and studied 
iiig In»rne Medea as his wile, afief long medicine iri Holland, under BoCrhaave 
wanderings. Here he avenged the mur- and Tronehin, but detenniued to practise, 
dor of his |wrcnts and his brother, by put- it only for the benefit oftlie }>oor. On bis 
' ting. Pelias to death. But lie was unable return home, he devoted hfrnsolf entirely 
' to retain possession of the throne, and was to letters, and, at tin* instance of D’Alcm- 


obliged lc» resign it to Aeustus, son of IV- 
lias, and lice, \\ itli Jus wife, to Corinth. 
Hero they passed .10 happy years, till Ja- 
son, wearied of Medea, tefl in low with 
Cjauee, (('rettsu aecprding to some ac- 
counts), daughter of Creon, king of Cor- 
inth, married her, and put away Medea 
aikl her children. Medea, having revenged 
JiejNolf on her lioteil rival, fled from the 
wrathofJuson,in her ear drawn by dragons, 
to Algous, king of Athens, after she had 
put to death Mermerus and Phetrtns, her 
sons bv Jason. According tu some, Jason 
killed liimself in despair; but others relate 
that, after passing a miserable, wandering 
life, lie came to Ins death by the following 
accident: A ** he was sleeping one day, 
overcome by weariness, on the sea-shore, 
ip the shade of the vessel which had borne 


bort, He 'prepared the, articles relating to 
medicine and natural philosophy for the 
Encyclopedic. lie also contributed other 
articles, winch are among the l»est in thu 
work. Feeling ills strength decline, he 
retired, to Coiiipiegne, where he (lied, 
1770. Besides his*treatises in tnc Ency 
cloptdic, he published various worts, 
some original and some translated, on 
medical subject.*. The manuscript of a 
universal medical dictionary, which hp* 
had prepared, in si* volumes, folio, was* 
lost on its way to the publisher in Amster- 
dam, in a vessel that was shipwrecked on 
the coast of North Holland. 

jAUNoicr is a disease of whiclipthe dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity is, that the whole 
skin becomes yellow. It proceeds from 
some disease about the liver, or its eoui- 


him to Colchis, a lieatn fell ujjoii him and munication with the bowels. The inter- 
enislied , him. Others say that he was nal symptoms are those of ull disorders <d' 
afterwards reconciled to Medea, ami re- the digestive organs, except that the water 
turned with her to Colchis, where, after is dark and loaded with bile, while the 


the death of his father-in-law, he ruled 
many years in peace. 

Jasper. (See Quartz.) 

Jassy (Jash), capital of Moldavia, alxmt 
• 08 miles distant from the Prutli, 200 miles 
east of Oc/akow, 370 north of Con tanti- 
nop|e, lias u citadel, and is the residence of 
the liospodar and scat of the Greek niet- 
lojaditan of Moldavia, with 25,000 inlial>- 
^ hunts’ The Homan Catholics are allowed 
the free exercise of their religion, and 
them ure. some Jews here. The city is 
■an open place, and wus almost destroyed 
by tlio janizaries Aug. 10, 1822: it now 
, contains hardly 2000 houses. TJie streets 
» are jaived with logs.. The excellent can- 
vass made iiere, and the wine of Catana- 


bowels appt*ar to he deprived of it. The 
yellow color i.* first perceptible in the 
whiter parts of the body, as die white of 
the Vye, & c?, and soon overspreads the - 
whole body. There is oftrti an extreme 
Itching. and prickling over the ’whole skin. , 
After the disease has continued long, thfc 
color of the skip becomes gradually deeper 
and darker, till the'flisease becomes, ut last, 
what is vulgarly called the black jaundice . 
This appearance arises from die bile being 
iVtaiueil, from various causes, in. the liver 
and gall-bladder, and thus being absorbed 
and circulated with the blood. It may be 
produced by obstacles to the passage of 
the bile of various kinds, and is 6ffcn sud- 
denly induced by a violent fit of {Mission, 
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'• o t more slowly by* long continuance of 
- 'If/itteMncUoly and painful emotions. It Is a 
' vWy ^ommon figure of speech to sav, 

; ; 5; that 14 a perm views a thrng or a pemoti 
\ S/ ,\vitli jaumUceMyes^ but this is founded 
v'J. iu a mistake j for it is hot true, that jaundice 
•r \ communicates such a color to the trans- 
[ jiarent part of the eye, as to affect the 
V color of Objects. The aho\e phrase is 
therefore inappropriate. 

jiiV'A ; a large island in the Eastern 

* ( seas, Situated between <1° and t>° of S. lat., 

and between 105° and 115° of E. Ion. 
..from Greenwich. It extends from east 

* Jk to west, and is 042 miles in length, its 
' greatest breadth 128 miles, and its ave- 
rage breadth 05. To the south and west, 
its shores are waslied by the Southern In- 
dian ocean ; to the north-west lies the 
island of Sumatra, ftpin which Java is 
separated by a strait, 20 miles wide in the 

- narrowest part, known by the liaitie of 
t t^e Straits of Sunda; to the north is Bor- 

* neo; to the north-east, Celebes ; and, on 
the east, the islands of Bali and Madura, 
from the former of w hich it is separated 
by a narrow passage, (Milled the Straits of 

, Bali. The island is divided nearly in its 
whole length by a range of mountains, 

* running almost cast and west, and rising 
to their greatest elevation towards the 
centre; but the range is nmeb broken. 

' In several bills of tin* great range of 
mountains are the craters of volcanoes, 
which formerly raged with fury, anti 
poured forth torrents of lava ; hut, at pres- 
ent, none are known to lx* iu activity, 
though* man) emit smoke after heavy 
rain. The most considerable rivers are 
die Joana, and the Sudani, or Tangerang. 
On the bank or l>ar before Batavia, the 
flood rises about hix feet, and biglier at 
spring tides. High and low' water like- 
wise occtir only once in 24 bout*. The, 
island is traversed from east to w est by a 
great military road, 700 miles in <sxtent, 
constructed by general Dacndcls, a gov- 
ernor of the island, before it was taken by 
tlie English. The year, ah is usu&l jii 
tropical climates, is divided into die dry 
< and the rainy seasons; or into the east, 
wliich is called the good monsoon, and the 
west, or the foul monsQQn* Thunder 
storms are very freqfleut, Y«?|M*riully to- 
w.irds the conclusion of the monsoons, 
when they occur almost every evening. 
The heat of the climate is various. Alorlg 
t^e sea-coast, it is hot and sultry. At Batavia, 

. from July to November, the thermometer 
generally ktaiidfl, in the hottest purt of the 
jjday, between 84° and 90°, which it rarely 
jl|||needs; and, in the greatest degree of 
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coolness m the hiomidg^t is seldom* lower 
.than 76°. In some parts, particularly 
among tlid hills, and in many of the inliuill 
tow ns, it is often so .cold n4'f© make nfirn 
desirable. J ava possesses a soil of extraor- 
dinary haurianee and fertility. In, 
forests, especially in those, on the north- 
east coast, is found an abundance of loftv 
trees, fir to lie converted into lnasta, whitf* 
forests of teak supply tlie place of oak for 
building ships, adapted to all purposes: 
Palms and Cocoa-trees are found in great 
variety, and are distinguished by their 
luxuriant growth, sometimes reaching to 
the astonishing height of 1 50 feet. . Fruits 
of all kinds are also abundant, many 
of them of exquisite delicacy and flavor. 
In thfe high ground iu the interior, they 
are found to dwindle and degenerate, tf u 
that equinoctial climate, 'flu* various 
kinds of plants and great abundance of 
licrlis found in Java, Would afford ample 
scope for the researches of tin* botanist, as 
flowers exhale their perfume* at ail sea- 
son* of the year. Gnrden-planti are pro- 
duced in great vnrietv, such as endive*, 
cauliflovvcTS, beans, cabbages, }x>mpi<ms, 
melons, patacas or water-melons, yams, 
potatoes, &c. Mai/e. or Indian corn, i* a 
favorite article of food with tie* natiws, 
who eat it roasted. The natural fertility 
of the soil of Java supersedes the necessity 
of laborious tillage. The staph* produce 
of the island is rice. Sugar, to the uniouut 
of, 10, 000, IKK) of pounds anmially, is , also 
made. Pepper i> pioduced iu great abun- 
dance and |k*: lection ; also indigo of a 
very sup* rior quality. ( 'ottnu i* fulfil ated 
in almost ever) part of the island ; and the 
eofTce plantations are extremely luxuriant. 
The will is ai.-o very tavorahle ro v the 
growth of tobacco. There are many other 
herbs and plants, both medicinal mid !«il- 
sarnie, that art* hut unporfectlv known to 
Europeans. Wheat and hurl'cv un» only 
grown in small quantities, on the fliliy tracts, 
chief!) in the middle parts of the Inland. 
Oafs and Bengal grain thrive likew ise in 
those parts of the island? and would he pro- 
duced in great abundance, were dm* atten- 
tion given to their culture. The domestic 
animals iu Java are buffaloes, and cattle of 
every description, ruid shbep, goat* jintl 
pigs, Game, however, does not abouud, 
here so much as in other countries, though 
Imres and rabbits art* prettv common ; and 
deer and antelopes lire also plentiful. Tlie 
horse*, wliich ure very numerous through- 
out the island, are small, hut active. Wild 
hogs and monkeys are found in ufl tlie 
jungles. The forest abound with tigers, 
as powerful and as large as in Bengal. A 





, . .RffccieB ■of Hack'H^er, ;wl 
' . foufid, it vetf fr»cMi«. The rlimoip«ro« 
, ' is' sorneiiniep trier tridi. Snakes are found 
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; roetoti there, which were taken jktfiseBsloii" 
'of by the Dutch, towards the end fcf the' 

sixteenth Ocntury. The lattci* having) 

<p A b#re, as in all othp.r hot countries, in great Conquered tlie nufivc princes, made the' 
,, 5 ' number^, arid of Vqriofis kinds. Some of island ’ the centre of theif Indian posses- y 
,,4. these are from 25 to 30 feet in length, sions in lf>19. In 18U,,flie English ihadef 
:• flJwutifc of all kinds, from the Variable cha- themselves masters of it\ hut restored it at 
'/melcon to the guana tribe, frequent tlni the peace of Paris, in 1814. The exac-J 
lushes, trees, and roofs* of the houses, tions and oppressions have Fiore occoskm- 
■ Scorpions and mosquetoes abound in the cd several insurrections of the natives.— . 
marshes. ' There are, Inodes, various* Hqg Rafpes’s History of Java (second edi- 
Other sorts of dangerous and disgusting tion, London, 1830); UmwfurcTtf [British 
■ ' Vermin. f)f the numerous feathered trilies resident at Java] Indian Archipelago ; Mar- 
found in Java, wc may remarif the casso- chafe Dcscript, Gfofa Hist, ct Comnutrciaic 
wary, a vefy large and powerful bird, dc Jqva (Brussels, 1820.) Blunic, a Dutch , 
, . White fugles have lieon seen here; and naturalist. whoresided nind years in the 
( ever) kind of bird of prey is continually island, lias published a view of the vege • 

' . pu the wing. The aquatic tribe is equally table kingdom of Java. 

* diversified, and the extensiv e ' fisheries Jay (garruluf). These birds ait; distin - 
along this great line of coast are highly guished from the crows by having their 

* productive. At the mouths of the rivers, bill rather short and straight ; upper man- 
numbers 'of alligators, or caymuus, are (lible somewhat inflected at tip; lowei, 


Continually lurking for their prey. In the 
several buys, numerous sharks swim about 
the ships; and mnuv Animals, iindeseribed 
in natural listen, abound in those seas 
. There are manufactures of cotton, leather 
, and saddlen ; als<» <rf' iron, brass ami tin. 
The principal articles of exportation are 
rirej sugar, eotfee, pepper, indigo, teak 
limber and planks, .spiers (which are 
brought from the * Moluccas), tin (from 
Banca), cotton, yarn, sidt, edible birds’ 
nests. The imports are European articles, 
of every description — chintzes and mus- 
lins, silks, hat* (which are a favorite dress 
with** tlio Chinese and native chieftains), 
Iniots and shoes, carnet ware, tire-arms, 
* gunpowder, ."hot, haberdashery, hosiery, 
. maUiohmtiral and musical instruments, 
&c. The population of Java is composed 
almost entirely of natives, of a variety dis- 
tinct from the Malays* and other inimhit- 
?mts of the. neighboring islands, in 1815, 
it amotiuted to 5,000,000, of whom one 
* fortieth part were Chinese, Europeans, 


navicular; head feathers, erectile ; wings, 
not reaching to the tip of the tail ; colors, 
brilliant. The European jay ( G.gtanda ’ - 
rius) and the blue jay of the*L\ States (G, 
cristatus) are the most prominent and best 
known of tins genus, and possess much 
the sume characteristics, iK'th in their 
wild and their domesticated state. They 
are. lively , petulant, and rapid in their 
movements ; exceedingly noisy, having a 
faculty of imitating harsh sounds. When 
an owl or other bird of prey appears in 
the woods, they utter pjerring cries, and 
assemble in great numbers io attack the 
cop i mon enemy. The some tiling takes 
place when they see a sportsman, whose 
purpo>e they often frustrate by their vo- 
1 ciferous noise. They indulge no famil- 
iarity vv irh man, and discover all that shy- 
ness and tin lid it) so natural to thieves. In 
a domestic state, they are restless, and 
much addicted to transports of anger. 
When confined in a cage, therefore, they 
soon lose tlieir beauty, by the perpctuul 


Arabs, Malays mid Hindoos.* The Java- robbing anil breaking of tlieir feathers. 

‘ ixion, fJJke their kindred, the magpie and jack-' 


pttse are small, with a yellow complexion, 
flattened nose, liiglf cheek bones, and thin 
inuini. Their language is entirely differ- 
ent front the Malnv : their religion Moliam- 
, niotUmism. Numerous monuments of 
antiquity, ‘ buildings, statues, &c., prove 
‘ that they were once in a more flourishing 
( * condition thiui at present. Three qynr- 
* ' * ol* Java are in the power of the, Dutch, 

Whose immediate authority extends over 
: 4 throe fifths of the inhabitants. The other* 
„ quaitor is divided between two native 
sovereigns in the south-east part of. the 
island. Java was discovered by the Por- 
* ■ tuguese in ,15 1 0, They made some settle- 


daw (q. v.), they ran be taught A variety 
of words and sounds, particularly those of ' 
u harsh and grating cbatactcr, as that of t% 
saw, &c. 

• Jav, Antoiop, a French author, bom 
Oct. 20, 1 770; at liuitres, in the dejiart- . 
inent of Hinmile, studied at Niort, wh&rp 
Foucht* wts his instmicler ; after which 
lit* applied himself to law at Toqlouse. 
After having devoted liimself to the cause 
of freedom iu the revolution, and boon im- 
prisoned and released, ho travelled in the 
V. States, where he remained seven years. 
After liis return in 1802, Fouch^ engaged 
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;V . hint in the edu&ptkm o t his children. His 
V v prize essays rendered IiSitfknowA, and, iu 
1812, he became principal editor of the 
Jouninl de Paris, andpublisluxl the Glft- 
wcur, or Eswf.de Nicolas, Freemrtn. In 
1812, the profeJ^rship of history at the 
f Athenaeum wa$ conferred on him, rnui his 
' . inaugural discourse exposed the errors of 
ttuf romantic school {gem* romantiqm\ 

, tgid of the fashionable prejudice in favor 
of tl^e middle ages, which rrance hos^o- 
l ceived frotu Germany. During the hun- 
dred days (181.1), he was a memlrer of the 
chamber <1 f deputies, and employed* his 
influence with leading men, in favor of 
many rojalhfcs and proscribed persons; 
he a'hvaxs voted in thy chamber on the 
liberal side, and therefore demanded a re- 
vision of the Additional A<;1, so called, and 
of die stnafusSowndts, which were more 
favorable to despotism than to the consti- 
tutional system. After the hattle of Wa- 
terloo, he proposed, in the chamlrer, to 
prince Lucien, to jiersuado Nu|>ole,on to 
1 abdicate. The address of the French 
government to the French army lx* fore 
the gates of Paris, was drawn up hv him, 
and carried by him, with Arnault, (Harm, 
fcc. on the &)fh of June, to Dnvoust’s 
head-quart* is at La Villette. After the 
• tw*cond restoration. Jay published hi* His- 
ioiie Ju ilfinisttre du Cardinal RicfutUu 
(1813, 2 vols.), and was afterwards, with 


, bacheWu fttfgrca fri i&s, uti^' 

! mittecT to the bar, and imtm' 'ytfk chosen 
a delegate to tlx; first American gres*V • 
which metit yhiladelpftj^ipS 
on a eoipniittce. with SfriVLtV rirtp Mr.v 
Livingston, fp draft art ^ddress to th«\ 
people of G local Britain. If wap prepare# 
bv Mr. Jay, and is oho of the* most oltK. 
quent productions of* tlib time. In tlm> 
two following years, he was reelected, and 
# served on vpnoiis important committee*. 
In 177(1, he was chosen president of 
gress. in 1777, he was a member' .of tlfo 
convontioiirwhich framed the constitution , 
of New York ; and file first draft 4 ofthfet 
instrument jiroceeded from his |H k ii. The 
following year, when the govtirnnfeut of 
New York was organized, he wits appoint- 
ed cliiefSjusTice of that state. In 17»*A, 
we find him again a me mix* of congress, 
and in the chair of that Imdy. From this 
however, he was removed in the same* 
} ear by hjs np{H>intmcm as minister pleiri- 
potentian to Spain. The objects of Mr. 
Jay’s mission wen* to obtain from Spain an 
acknowledgment of our independence, *to 
form a treaty ofiilhaiid'% and to procure fx'- 
cu nian aid. Willi regard to the first two 
points, no satisfactory conclusion was >*h-, 
tamed, and in the Summer of I7 W 2, Mr, 
Jay was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners to negotiate a peace with I'ngiffrid? 
at the* same time that he was authorized 


Etienne. the editor of the Constitution ml 
and of the Minerve . In 1 822, he was sinn- 
* moiled with Jouv (see Join/) to answer tor 
sortie imprudent evpressionsin the Biopra- 
phk dfs t ’aiitenqwrains, of which they wVn? 
associate editors; he was acquitted at the 
first trial, but Jouy was sentenci rl to be im- ‘ 
prisoned and fined, KotJi appealed, and 
the court of appeals condemned both to 
imprisonment, Jan. 2!>, 1823. He and Jouv 
#pt*nt the period of tlieir imprisonment at 
St. Pelagic, where they wrote the popular 
work Lcs HmniUs <n Prison , on Consola- 
tions de St . Pdagk, par K. Jumf et A. Jay 
(fitlfed, Paris, 182»>, 2 vnl>.). After theie 
deliverance, they published also, in con- 
junction, Lab Her mitts in J Abide (1824). 

Jay, John, an eminent American jurist 
and statesman, was born in the city of 
New York, Doc. 1, 1743, old style. After 
receiving the element** oDiducation at a 
lKK.rding-school,and under privute tuition, 
he was placed, when’ fourteen years of 
age, ui King’s (now Columbia) college, in 
• his native place. Hem he devoted him-, 
. self principally to those branches which 
\ he deemed most iiii]K)rtaut in reference; to 
fa the profession of the law, upon the, study 
i* yf whiqh he enured after receiving his 


to continue tin* negotiation with Sjiain, , 
In conjumrioti with Mr. Adams and doc-* 
tor Franklin, he resulted to de-olgry the 
instructions of congress to follow in all- , 
things the advice of the , French ministiT, 4 
count de Vergcnnes, who wus emburWms* . 
ing th<* iieyotiatinn with England, in onler 
m benefit France* at die expense of the lh 
States and accordingly they signed n treaty 
with theHriiisb minister, without his krtowf- *’ 
edge. r J’hc definitive tivniry having been 
signed in S<»pteiiilK*r, 178H, he Soon aitlcr- 
wards rivigned his commission' os nunlster ‘ 
to Spain, and, in May, 1784, tmd mrked for 
the ll States. He was then placed at the 
head of flu* department for foreign affairs, 
in w hich office lie continued until the adop’, ,, 
lion of the present constitution, when he 
wasap)N»inted cJiieJ-bistiee ofthe Ih States. , 
In 1787, he raceived a serious .wound irt; '* 
tls* fi>n*hctui from 11 utoiie, when ucringHs « 
f»ne of a voJunteRr corjis to pn^Tvi* 
jieace of th« city at the time of* the doc-^1 
tors’ mob. He was, in consequence, coii/in** "ji 
t*d to his lieil for some time, a circumstance ^ 
wliich oldigcil him to ili^contjnue writing^ 
for the Federalist, m which he 1»ad already 
eontnhuted this 2d, 2d, 4ih and 5th hftip* r 
bcr^. The tody other miinbcr in the voj^li 
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.' iiroa froifo bispen i* the 64th, oa the treaty-' 'containing wvml v fortified! TmiWmgs? i 
' making power. In 1784, lid was sent as* which have the appearance of castled. / 
etfy<VcX^^ to Great Britain, and The outer part is composed of st^ets,’ , 
v concluded the treaty which htis been call- containing many palaces, iy Which reside.. i 
Bis ndrpe. Before his return in 'the princes of the bhxxf, mimstonv gad ' 
1706, he lind been elected gotferhor of his other public functionaries. In the, centre 

«u 4in £)»> l rwt.n.^ r>u Innfi 


; dative state — a post which lie occupied' 
* until 1801. In that year, he declined a 
reelect ion,, as well as a reappointment to 
die office of chief-justice of the lh States, 
and retired to private life. The remain- 
der of his days was passed in devotion to 


is the emperpr’s palace, the body of it 1 
being of only one high story, biit adorned * 
with a square tower raised many stories ; 
bigjjf. ’ Unlike all other Japanese struct 
tures, it is well built of freestone, and -is. 
surrounded by a wall of the same mate- 


study, particularly theological, and to pray- rial. The city is intersected by branches of 

■ i ir. it... i* .li I_ ■.• Ai ..i* 


tical benevolence. He (tied May 1 7, 1820, 
universally honored and beloved. He was 
a man of inflexible firmness df mind in the 
performance of duty, hf great discernment, 
extensive information, and fine talents .Isa 
> writer. Although rather cautious with 
strangers, with friends he was affable and 
frank; ocouoinuml in hiMwpenscs, ho wa^ 
at the same time generous toward?* every' 
object worthy of his bounty. Tin* letters 
f»etwcvn him and general Washington, 
k various extracts of w Inch are contained in 
' the fifth toll mie of Marshall's history, ex- 
hibit the cheated place beheld m the con- 
fidence and esteem of that illustrious man. 

Jkouo, J koij, or Veudo ; a city of Japan, 
capital of the empire, at the head > of a 
huge Ikiv, at the month ofariver’in the S. 11. 
of i\iphon : 160 K. by N. of Meaco. Lon. 

’ 140° K.; hit. 3 O' N. Tlio population 

lia^ln»rptofi^ol>t'cn estimated at J ,000,000. 
In 1812- 13, the Japam*se told to (toIowuju, 
that the population exceeded 10,000, 000; 
that hi the principal streets were 280,000 
houses, each containing from 30 to 40 pur- 
sons ; and that in the city there were 
. * :iG,U00 blind men. Menco was formerly 
* tlio capital, and is still tlie residence, of the* 
spiritual cmpnror ; but the civil and mili- 
tary emperor lias his residence at Jeddo. 
This eity is 7 miles long, 5 broad, and 20 
in circuit. It lias no walls, except those 
which surround the pukiec. It is said not 
to lie. surpassed in magnificence by any 
..city in Asia, since, liesides the usual ac- 
; eompanimerits of a capital* all tlpe prin<w 
and great men are obliged to make iuheir 
residence for half of the your. It ctm- 
tuius, therefore, many splendid palaces, 
Which stand b themselves, surrounded bv 
large court-yards and stately gates, and, 
" though built' only 6f wood, and one story 
, } high, are distinguished by varnished stair- 
i cases and huge and finely ornamented 
V apartments.' , The palace of tin* emperor 
may t he properly' called a great fortified 
^ * city^ It i» situated in the lieart of the 
, general qity, said to be*5 leagues in ciccuit, 
, surrounded with walls and ditches, and 


the river, and by canals. It is the seat of an 
extensive commerce, and has many flour- 
ishing manufactures. It is greatly exposed 
to the ravages of fire. In 1658, 106,000 
houses were reduced to ashes in 48 hours! 

4 J KFFEiisox, Thomas, the third president 
of the*' U. States of America, was bom 
April 2, old style, 1743,' at Shad well, in - , 
Alltcumrle county r , Virginia, and was the* 
eldest of eight children. His fathpr, though 1 
h it* education had been entirely .neglected 
in early Ijtc, being a man of strong mind, 
acquired, by rtitaequent study, considera- 
ble mforinati. n. He died when the sub- 
ject of our sketch was aUwit twelve years ‘ 
old, iiaving previously given him every 
iiicans of knowledge that could lie pro- 
cured, and left him a considerable estate. 
After going througlr a course of school 
instruction, young Jefterson entered the 
college of William and Mary', where lie 
remained for two years. He then com- 
menced the study of law uuder the guid- 
ance of die celebrated > €neorge Wythe, by 
whom, in 1767, he was introduced to its 
practice, at the bar of the general court of 
the Colony, at which he continued until 
tin* revolution. 'In 171*0, he was elected a 
member of the provincial legislature from 
die county w here he resided, and made a . 
fruitless effort, in that body, lpr the eman- 
cipation of the slaves. By this time, a 
spirit of opposition had been excited in the ’ 
colonic's to the arbitrary measures of the 
British govern mei if: and when .the gov- 
ernor w ^Wrifinia ilisscrivi d» rthrilqyneraUli 
assembly, in 1760, in consequence of the ■ 
sympathy which was displayed by the 
majority of its members with the feelings 
which had befli manifested in Massachu j 
setts, they met, the next day, in the public 
room of the Raleigh tavern, formed them 
selves into a convention, drew up articles , 
of association against the use of aiyy mer- 
chandise imported from Great Britain, and ' 
signed and recommended them to* tlio 
people* They then repaired to their re- 
spective counties, and were all rejected, 
except those few whp had declined assent-/ 

■ • f* 
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W to their proceedhigs. In! 177.% Mr. * having his name placed on a list of pro- 
JotFersou associated himself with several scriptions, in a bill of attainder, widen vyas 
^of the boldest and lhost active of his com- commenced in, one of the houses of par- 
noikiotis in tliG%hpm 80 '( 4k not thinking," as liamenr, hut was sjwdily suppressed, 
le HftVH himself, w tlie old and lending June J2 1, 1775. Mr. Jetfersim took his seat 


. membets up to the point of forwardness 
and zeal which tlie times n*ipmvd*% and 
with them formed the system of commit- 
tteea of corresf wind once, in a private room 
’of the «<tmc Raleigh tavern. This -syetrm 
was adopted as the best instrument tin* 
; communication between the different col- 
onies, by which they might be brought td 
a mutual understanding, and a unity of 
action produced. Tlii* end was coi nplete- 
ly accomplished, as well as another object 
— that of exciting throughout the colonies 
a desire fbr a general congress. It was 
accordingly resolved that one should be 
held, and in Virginia a convention was 
assembled for the purpose of choosing 
delegates. Of this eonvention Mr. Jeftbr- 
sonwas elected u member; hut, being sud- 
■ denly taken ill on the road, as he wa* re- 
])niring to Williamsburg, its plaeomf meet- 
ing, ho sent on to its chairman, Peyton 
-Randolph, a draught of instructions which 
he had prepared as proper to be given to 
the delegates who should be sent to con- 
gress. It was laid oil the table fin* peru- 
sal; but, though approved by many, the 
seuumehts coutaiiied in it Were too hold to 
he adopted by the majority : *■ tamer h*h- 
timents,” in his own words, "werepre- 
ferred, and, f believe. wise ly pteferred ; the 
leap I proposed' Inung too long, as yet, for 
the mass of our citizens/’ The position 
that he maintained was, that the relation 
between Great Uritaui and tin* colonic-, 
was exactly the same as that between 
England mid Scotland, alter the accession 
of James, and until die union, and tlie 
same as her relations with Hanover, lim- 
ing the same executive chief, but no other 
necessary political connexion, ih this doc- 
trine, how ever, the only person w ho entire- 
ly concurred with him was George Wythe, 
^The other patriots “ topping atjhe half- w ay 
house “Mill Ifiekiiisifn. who admitted 
that England hud aright to regulate our 
commerce, and to lav duties on it for the 
purposes of regulation, bu^not of raising 
revenue.’* Though the? paper was not 
adopted, the convention, nevertheless, caus- 
ed it to b*» printed in a jiamphlet form, under 
the title of a Hummarv View' of the Rights 
of Ih itish America, living fbtim l is wav 
to England, it was taken uj > by the opposf- 
tion f and, with a few interpolations of Mr. 
Ilurke, passed through several editions. It 
r procured jb r lts au thor considerable i;epii- 
; ration, and hhevvis > the dangerous honor of 


for the first time in congress, having been 
chosen to* fill the place of Peyton Rau- 
doJpJi, who had resigned. fti this new 
capacity, he persevered in tin* derultd tone 
which ho had assumed, always maintain- 
ing that no accommodation should be. 
made between the two countries, unless 
bn the broadest and most liberal basis. 
After serving on several committees, be 
was at length appointed a member of that, 
whose report has linked the name of its 
author with the history of American inde- 
pendence. June 7, *177<i, the delegates 
from Virginia, in compliance with the in- 
structions of the convention, moved that 
emigres* should declare the I’mted Coin- ) 
lues free and indejieiuleiit states. This 
gave riM* to a warm and piotr.irted debate ; 
lor as yetthep*, were many who continued’ 
to eling to the hope of a peaceful ad just- 
ment. In tin* course of the discu^ion, it 
appearing that several colonies wen* not 
yet fully ope fbr separation, it was deemed' 
prudent to defer tin* final decision of the 
(pie-fion fora short time; and, in the mean 
while, a committee was appointed to pre- 
pan* a declaration of independence, con 
listing of John Adams, doctor Franklin, 
Roger Sherman, Robert R. Livingston 
and Mr. Jefferson. Tlie last named 'gen - 
tleman was requested t«» draw up the pa- 
per, which ho ;did. and it w’as reported m 
tlfi* house after receiving a lew alterations 
fiom doctor 1* iuuklin and Mr. Alains. - 
On the first of July, the day selected I’m 
’deciding upon tliu original 'motion of tlie 
Virginia delegates, it was carried in the 
atiirmaiive by a large majority, and two 
or three days afterwards by u unanimous 
vote. The declaration of independence* 
was then brought before* the house, bv 
which, though generally approved; it was. 
in some resjx*ets, mollified. Those pas- 
sages, especiallv, which com(*yed eensuro * , 
ujmhi the jieopfo of England, were either 
greatly softened, or entirely omitted, us « 
the idea was still entertained that the col- 
lides possessed friends in England, vv hose l4 
good will it would be proper 1o cherish ; 
and u danse reprobating the slave-trade 
was cancelled, in complaisance to some, f 
of the Southern States, who, were largely . g 
engaged in the traffic. The debates re* * 
speetmg the declaration occupied threw 
days, on the last ,ol’ which, tho 4th of, 
July, it was signed by every member pres- 
ent, except John Dickinson, who deemed 
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moment, rash and premature. Septcmlier 
£, 1 1776, Mr/ Jefferson retinal from bi* 

, heat in congress, iiiid, on tlie 7th of Ooto- 
Vr, took h hiv place in tlio legislature of 
.* Virginia,' of winch he diad been elected 
a meinlior from his county. In this 
situation, he was indefatigable in his labors 
to irnprOve the imperfect constitution c»f 
’ the slate, which had liven recently and 
hastily adopted, before a draught of one 
which he had formed on the purest prin- 
ciples of republicanism, had reached the 
convention, tvhirR was deliberating at 
Richmond. The ehiefservice which he jh r- 
formed wn< n< n member of a commission 
for rev ising*tlio laws, consisting, he>id«s 
'himself of Edmund Pendhton, Geoige 
Wythe, George Mason and Thomas Lud- 
w< 11 Lee. by whom no le*.< than T2t» hills 
.* w/re prepared, from which an* derived 
all the most lilierul features of the ousting 
laws of the commonwealth. The share 
of Mr. Jefrer^on in this great tusk/wa** 
prominent and laliorious. June 1, 177!*, 
lie was rhosen the Mivres*«orof Mr. 1 lenrv, 
in tic* office of governor of the -tnte, and 
continued in it lor two year-, at the end 
of which period lie leagued. “from a 
UTii't/' as he sav s, “that, under the pres- 
sure of the invasion tinder which we were 
then laboring, the public would liave 
more conlideiicc in a military chief, and 
that, the military commander being in- 
vested with tin- civil power also, both 
might he* wielded with more energy 
promptitude and effect, fin* the defence ot 
the state/' General Nelson was appointed 
in his stead. Two days alter his retire- 
, meut from the government, he narrowly 
i-scapi d cnptme by the ynemy. a troop of 
horse having been despatched to Monti- 
c.vllo, where he was residing, for the pur- 
pose of making him prisoner, lie v$us 
breakfasting, when a neighbor rode up at 
' full b|M*cd with tlu* iutelligeuev that the 
iiuop was ascending a neighboring liill. 
lie first sent off his faiuily in a carriage, 
and, after a short delay for some indispen- 
sable arnmgemeuts, i Mounted his horse, 
and, taking a course through the woods, 

. joined them 'it the house of a friend — a 
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appointruent of a commissioner, With ^ftoc- ^ 
tor* Franklin, to go to France in ordOr to iv 
Negotiate treaties of nlltaw and com- 
ineree with that govern iffent. On both V. 
occasions, the state of bis family was shch v ’ 
that he could not leave it, and lie “could 
not expose it to the danger* 0 f tlrvsen, 
and of capture by tlie British ships, then ’ 
covering the ocean.” He savvy too, that 
“the laboring oar was really at home,” 
especially at tlu? time of his first apjvoint- 
ment. But, m November, 1782, congress, 
having received assurances that a general 
peace would la* concluded in tlie vvinter 
and spring, n‘nevved the offer. Which 
they had made the pretiousjear : aud this 
time it was accepted ; hut the preliminary 
articles being agreed upon before,, he left 
the country, Jie returned to Montic(*llo, 
and was chosen (June 6, 1783) a member 
of congress. It was during the session at 
Annapolis, that, in consequence of Mr. 
Jvtfersoifs proposal, an executive com- 
mittee was formed, called the commUifcof 
the slab 5 , consisting <»f a member from 
ojiclt state. Previously, executive and 
legislative functions wen* both imposed 
upon emigres** : and it was to obviate the 
bad effects of this junction, that Mr. Jef- , 
lersonV proposition was adopted. Suc T 
cess, however, did not attend the plan; 
the uiciiiIkth con q wising the committee 
quarrelled. aud, finding it impossible, on 
account of their altercations, to fulfil their 
duties they abandoned their post, after a 
short period, and thus Jett the government 
without any visible head, during the ad- 
journment of congress. Muv 7, 1784, 
congress, lmv ing resolved to appoint anoth- 
er minister, in addition to Mr. Adums and 
doctor Franklin, for negotiating treaties of 
commerce with foreign nations, selected 
Mr, Jefferson, who accordingly sailed from 
Boston July 5, and arrived in Paris An- v 
gust ft. Doctor Franklin was already ' 
there*, and Mr. Adams having, soon after, 
joined them, they entered upon the duties 
of their minion. They were not veiy 
successful, however, in forming the de- t 
sired commercial treaties, mid, gftersome 
reflection and experience, it was thought 
better not to ufge them too strongly, but 


flight in, which it would lx* difficult to dis- 
cern any thing dishonorable, although it to leave such regulations to flow voluiita- 
lias been modi* the subject of sarcasm and * rilyfrom the amicable dis|M>sitions niql tltft 
reproach without end, by the spirit of par- evident in ten sts of the several uations 


ty. June 15, 1781, Mr. Jeflerson was 
/ appointed minister plenipotentiary, in con- 
junction with others, to negotiate n peace 
the-u expected to he cflected, through the 
. lqediation of the emph*ss of Russia; hut 
lie declined, for the name reason that had 


In June, 1785, Mf. Adams repaired to 
London, on being iippointtjd minister, 
plenipotentiary at the comt of St. James, 
and, in July, doctor Franklin returned to 
America, and Mr. Jefferson was nained 
his successor at Paris. In the February 




Mr. Adams requesting him to proreed to 
London immediately, ns symptoms of u 
,l better dispostyjfiti towards America were 
1 iieginnirfg to appear in die British cabinet, 
than iiad fiewi manifested since the treaty 
of pqac.e. On this account, he left Paris 
in the following March, and, on his arrival 
. hi London, agreed with Mr. plains on a 
very summary form of treaty, proposing 
u an exchange, of citizenship for our eiti- 
, . zens, our ships, and our productions gen- 
1 erally, except as to office.” At the usual 
* presentation, however, to the king and 
qdecu, ijoiii Mr. Adams and himself were 
, received in the most ungracious manner, 
. and, after a few vague and ineffectual 
conference?, he returned to Paris. Here 
lie remained, with the exception of a visit 
to Holland, to Piedmont and the'soulh of 
France, until the autumn of 1781), zeal- 
ously pursuing whatever was henefieial to 
his country. September 2<i of iliat year, 
he* loft Pans for Havre, and, crossing over 
to Cowes, embarked for the f. State-, 
November 23, h° landed at Norfolk, A n., 
and, whilst oh his way home, received a 
letter from president Washington, cover- 
ing the appointment of secretary of state, 
under the new constitution, which was 
just coinm'mctng its operation, lie soon 
idhirwards received a second letter from 
the same quarter, giv mg him the option of 
Returning to France, in his ministerial ea- 
jiacity, or of accepting the secretaryship, 
but conveying a strong intimation of de- 
sire that he would choose the latter oftice. 
This communication was produced by a 
letter from Mr. Jefferson to the president, 
in reply Ui the one first written, in 'which 
he had expressed a, decided inclination to 
go hack to tho. French metropolis. He 
then, however, consented to ibrego hi? 
preference, and, March 21, arrived in 
New York, where congress wtis in session, 
and imriHjdiateiy entered upon the duties 
of his post, it would be altogether incon- 
sistent widf our limits to give a minute 
account of the rest of Mr. Jefferson's 
inditical life. This could not lie done 
without writing the history of the (J. 
Stales for a certain period. We must, 
therefore, content ourselves with stating 
that be continued to fill die secretaryship 
of Mute, udtil the 31st of Deccmlier, 17U3, 
wheu he resigned. From tliat period un- 
’ til February, 171)7, he lived in retirement 
In this year lie was elected vice-president 
, of the (l. States, and, in 1801, was chosen 
v president, hy a majority *of one vote over 
. ‘ ( Ius competitor, Mr. Adams. 


wards emerged, The rest of his life was 
passed at Monticello, which was a con- 
tinued scene of the blandest and most 
liberal hospitality. Such, indeed, was the 
extent to w hich calls upon it were macJ^e, , 
by Jjhivigricrs as well as Americans, tliat 
the c losing year of his J ife. iv$8 iinbittored 
by distressing pecuniary embarrassments, 
lie was forced to ask permission of 'the 
Virginia legislature to sell his estate by 
lottery', which was granted. Shortly after 
Mr. Jefferson’s n't urn to Monti cello, it 
having been promised to fetrm a college in 
Ins neighborhood, lie addressed a letter to 
tin* trustees, in which he sketched a plan 
for llu* establishment of a general system 
of education in Virginia. This up]H*ars to 
have led the way to an act of tho legisla- 
ture, in the year 1818, by which commis- 
sioners wen; appointed* with authority to 
select a site and form a plan lor a univer- 
sity, on a large scale. Of these commis- 
sioners, Mr. Jefieisou was unanimouslv 
chosen the chairman, and, Aug. 4, 181^, 
he framed a rejsirt, embracing the princi- 
ples on which it wa* proposed the institu- 
. lion should he formed. The situation se- 
lect! d fur it was at Charlottesville, a town 
at the foot of tin* mouiitaqi on winch Mr. 
JcfleivHi iv>idtd. lie lived to .setMhb 
lUiiversity — the child of he® old age— tin 
prosperous operatum, and giving promise 
of extensive useliili.vsK He fulfilled the, i 
duties of its rector until a short period 
Ik* fore his death, which occurred on the, 
4th of July, lH2(i, the fifth th anniversary 
of the declaration of indejM-fidence, and 
within the hour in winch lie had signed 
U.— in person, Mr. Jefferson was lull mid 
well formed; Ins eountenance was blaiul 
and expressive ; his conversation fluent* . 
imaginative, various and eloquent. Few 
men equalled him in die faculty of plcjis- 
mg in jiersonal intercourse, and acquiring 
ascendency in }>oJiticul connexion. Ho 
was the acknowledged head of the repuh- ^ 
liean party T , from the period of its orguni- , 
zation dow n to that of his retirement from 
public life. The unbounded praise and 
blame which ho received as a politician, 
•must be left for the judgment of die histo-,, 
,nan and posterity. In the four volumes 
of his | K>Ht humous works, edited by his - 
grandson, Thomas Jefferson Randolph, 
there are abundant materials to guide 
the literary or historical critjc. in form- 
ing an estimate of his powers, acqqire- . 
incuts, feelings and opinions. His name' 
is one of the brightest in the revolutionary 
At the expi- ^galaxy. Mr. Jefferson was a zealous cul- 


xation of eight years he again retired to tivauir of literature and science. As early 1 
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; as 1781/ be was favorably known ns ah clopttdia Jfritannun^ is a flhe specimen of 1 ' ! 
author, by* his Motps bn Virginia. I1<C philosophical criticism. The |)oliffpiiI tone ’! 
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and philosophical subjects, and u Manual 
pi' Parliamentary Practice, for the Use of. 
the Senate of thfe U. Stall's, In the year 
1800, tl»e French national institute chose 
, him one of tlieir foreign metnliers. Tin' 
volumes of posthumous works, in addition 
■ to an auto-biography of the author to th<* 
year 1700, cousist prinqqinlly of letters 
frpm the year 1775 to the ijme of his 
death, arul embrace a great variety of sub- 
jects. ^ ♦ 

Jlfmif.y oi Monmovth. (See Geoff rfy.) 

Jefikf/i, Francis, lord ad\ocate of 
Scotland, son of George Jeffrey', one of the 
deputy clerks of session in Scotland, was 
Imuu in Kdinbtirgli, Oct. 23, 177**1. Jle 
received the rudfmentsof education at the 
hiiih ’n'bonl of Edinburgh, aud, in I7t*7, 
was entered at tin 1 university of Glasgow. 
Airer tuning remained at Glasgow tour 
years, he remouul to Oxford, und was ad- 
initted of Oueen’s eollege. in 17111? In 
171*5, lie was culled to tin* bai. II is sre- 
' oiul wife, whoju lie i named ui 1H4, f a 
daughter of Mr. Wilkes of New York, 
»iiiil grand-nioceof John Wilke*. In very 
cm ly life, Mr. Jeffrey displayed the prom- 
• iseh of splendid talents, and Ins lather 
spared no pains in his education. While 
Mx. Jeffrey result*! at Edmhiugh, he en- 
gaged actively in the literary societies of 
that city, and was one of the most con- 
spicuous members of the Sjieculatne Soci- 
ety. At the liar, the success of Mr. Jeffrey 
was, however, long doubtful, and it was 
not for many years that lie acquired ex- 
tensive practice. Yet hi* abilities as an 
advocate are of the first order. In acute- 
ness, promptness and clearness; in the art 
of illustrating, stating and arranging; in 
• extent of legal knowledge; iti sparkling 
wit, kcon.satire, and strong and How ing elo- 
quence, he has few equals. Hut though 
All. Jeffrey is known at home as the head 
of the Scottish bar, it is to bis literary 
character that be owes his general reputa- 
tion. As the editor and one of the leading 
writers in the Edinburgh review, for a 
period of 30 years (the editorship lias 
lately passed to Mr. Napier), he lias been 
a sort pf literary despot, rendered terrible 
by his menu less jsareasui mid acute criti- 
cism. i!is duel, or rather meeting, with 
. Moore, iptd the effect of the review of 
lord' .Byron’s Hours of Idleness on the 
noble bard, are well known. The articles 
of Mr. Jeffrey we numerous, pud relate 
principally to belles-lettres, llis Essay on 
Beauty, uptlio Supplement to die LViry- 

a 


a Wliig character, winch At the time of in* V 
apiHiorauce, *wus by no ii?aiis popular id*. 
Scotland, where tlm Whigs were .then / 
few.* In 1830, Mr. Jeffrey' received the *' > 
place of lord advocate of Scotland, and * 
was returned to [larliament. Here lie ad- „ 
\ocated the great measure of partial neuta- 1 
ry^reform, in an able speech, but lost his 
seat by the decision of the committee on 
contested elections. »Sorne account of Mr. 
Jeffrey may lie found in Peter’s Letters to 
his Kinsfolk, and in the New Monthly * 
Magazine (April, 1831). 

jEFf refs George, lord baron Wem, 
commonly known by the name of Judge 
Jcffmjs, was bum towards the beginning 
ol* the 17fh century. He was entered at v 
the Middle Temple, and, hv attending an 
assize iluriiig the plague, w hen few bar- 
risters could be met with, lie w as allowed 
-to plerid, although not formally admitted, 
and continued to practise unrestrained 
until hr attained the highest employments 4 
in the law. Soon after commencing his 
professional career, lie was chosen record- 
er of London ; anti to this advancement, 
and tlui mflufrice it procured him, may be 
attributed bis introduction at court, and 
appointment of solicitor to the duke ol' 
York. A willing instrument of all sorts 
of measures, bis farther promotion, at 
such a pound, was rapid, and he was 
appointed, successively', a Welsh judge 
and chief-justice of Chester, and created a 
baronet. When parliament began to 
prosecute the abhornrs (or church and ' 
court party, so called from their address 
to the king, Charles II, expressing tlieir 
abhorrouc of those who endeavored to 
encroach on the royal prerogative), lie-, 
resigned tMe reeordership, and was ap- 
pointed eliiel-justice of the king’s bench.. 
On the accession of James II, lit* was oue 
of the advisers and promoters of all the 
oppressive and arbitrary measures of his 
reign ; mid, for lus sanguinary and inhuman ■ 
proceedings against the adherents of Mon- 
mouth, was rewarded with the post of lend 
high chancellor ( 1B85J. He usually, how- 
ever, showed diiiusclf an able and impar- 
. rial judge, where political purposes were t 
not to lie imswercd. His deportment on 
the bench was, in die highest degree, dig- 
creditable at all times, and he indulged in 
scurrility mid abuse of the most degrading 
description. On the arrival of the prince 
of Orange, the' chancellor, who had dis- 
guised himself as a kenmnfi, in order to 
gi t ou board a ship unknown, was* de* 
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";few ih a &W public fcouse, in Wapping, J piq**, 'dtetailng the rcsultof jhtev various * 
•' t>y‘an attorney whom he had insulted & experiments, which wosb lead before tile * 
'£ f open court The laftdr making his dis- royal society of London with much appro-*’ 


Jheizcd by the pc 
' the l<^rd mayor, 


s latter making his dis- 
ffipeys was immediately 
iiluce, and carried before 
ho, sent him to the lords 


royal society of London with much appro-*, 
hution. \ In the summer of 1789, he re- 
paired to Boston, wlicre he soon acquired, 
eminence/ Jtia said that he delivered the* 
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in council^ by whom he was committed to first public lecture jn Boston on anatomy, > 
s Hie Tower, where he died April 18, 1689. a branch of which ho was very fond* , wo 
^ Jeffries, John, M. D., was bom at delivered, however, but one; for, on the 
Boston, Feb. 5, 1744, and, after graduating second evening, a mob, having collected, 

, at the university of Cambridge, coift- entered- bis anatomical room, and carried 
•;%nenced die study of medicine. After off, in triumph,, liis subject, which was the 
. ^ completing his prcporatoiy studies, and liody of a convict, given him by the gov- 
<**being admitted to practise, he went to ,ernor after execution. After an iniiuter- 
-* London, and sedulously attended die in- rtiptcd aud successful practice of 53 years, 

' structiojis of die most distinguished lec- lie was seized with an infiamnintion of .the 
h ; turers. » June 1, 17(i9, the university of bowels, originating in a hernia occasioned 
* Aberdeen conferred on him die degree of by great exertion in his first aerial voyage*, 
doctor of physic, he being, as it is believed, which carried^ him oft* on the Kith of Sep- 
the fiiM native of the American provinces tenilier, 1819, d£ed 76 years. 


who obtained that honor. In the same 


the awful and ineffable 


' year, he returned to Boston, where he* re- 
commenced his labors, and continued to 
practise, with great success, until the evac- 
uation of that city by the British garrison. 
*' He then accompanied general Ifowe to 
t .Halifax. That commander made him 
Y surgeon-general to die forces in No\a 
Scotia, in 1776. In March, 1779, he w ent 
again to 'England, where he was made 
surgeon-major to the forces in America. 
In die spring of 1779, he entered upon die 
duties of this office in Savannah, then in 
dn* possession of the British. Ho did not, 
however, retain it veiy long, for, in J)e- 
eemlier, 1780, he was again in London, 
; having resigned, and proceeded thither in 
consequence of a severe domestic afflic- 
tion. In London, he practised widi con- 
siderable* success, am! occupied himself 
much with scientific research, having de- 
clined the offer of the lucrative post of sur- 
geon-general to the forces in India. T o as- 
certain the correctness of certain precon- 
ceived hypotheses relative to atmospheric 
temperature, and the practicability of some 
aerostatic improvements which had sug- 
gested themselves to his mind, lie under- 
took two aer?ai voyages. The second 
one was made Jan. 7, 378p, from the 
cjifls of Dover, ucrosfi the British channel, 
into the forest of Guinned,in the province 
of Artois, in Franco, and was the only suc- 
cessful attempt to cross the sea in a 1ml- 
; loon. The reputation accruing from these 
'' expeditions gained him the notice and 
civilities of some of flic* most distinguished 
personages of the day, procured for him 
. an introduction to all the learned and sci- 
• entific societies of Paris, arid facilitated his 
access to the medical* and anatomical 
echoed?, of that metropolis. He drew up a 


name of the God of Israel, which was 
revealed to Modes. The pronunciation 
of this celebrated nrfxiyp4/«^»rror, wliich 
means He who is, was, mid will he , or tht. 
Eternal,, Unchangeable, the Faithful (Exod. 
iii. 14 ; vi. il), is not known, nor is its en- 
tire signification, though it seems io con- 
tain all liie tenses of the Hebrew wont 
to he, and to imply, as aliovc explained* 
eternal and necessary being. It reminds; 
us of the inscription on the temple of " 
Isis, in Egypt — ** I am whatever is. was, 
and will be, and no mortal has ever raised 
my veil;” and this resemblance may perhaps 
be explained by the passage in’ Acts vii. 
22, u Moses was learned in all the wisdom , 
of the Egyptians.” (See Egyptian Mythol- 
ogy, vnd of article Hieroglyphics,) How 
fiir if may bo connected with the excla- 
mation ’taw. of the Egyptians and Greeks 
(Diod. Sic. i. 94 ; Maerob., Saturn, i. 18), 
ve cannot decide. We know tliut the 
Hebrews cherished the most profound 
awe for this incommunicable mid tnyrte-* 
riotis name, and that this sentiment led 
them to avoid pronouncing it, and Jo sub- 
stitute for jt, in the sacred text, the word 
Jldonai, which signifies the lord. This 
custom still prevails among die Jews, 
who attribute to the pronunciation of the 
name of the Almighty the power* of 
working* miracles, and thus. explain those • 
of Christ. This religious respect for the 
name of God is analogous to t)id‘ venera- 
tion of the Egyptians for the projior 
names of* their deities. They may be 
written either ‘in the figurative, svmliolie 
or phonetic characters (see Hieroglyphics)* 
and, in hieroglyphic or hieratic uiscripr 
tions, which -are of a sacred character, 
they are phonetic ; .but in demotic texts, 
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; which , are bjf'V. profit . nqfrxfe, the <£hcard of„ Artjmal jelly isjK)lub& in water, 
names of the god$ r %*e always expressed glutinous, becomes fljnlid by JbeatJ cOagu- 
^ymbolicully, and never phonetically ; and, laics in the cold, combines withoft* atad tes- 
' OhqnipoUion has even found that aoirto ins, i$ decomposed by corrosive alkali, and 
hieroglyphic rubrics of divinities were gives out ammonium ; i* ty ea fed 

written .one wayf and; • pronounced art- with nitric acid, it yiffds Oxalic aci dp 
• other. The , Greeks, too, were super- and, dnder dW distillation, yields the prd-J 
' irtitiously fearful of uttering the name of ducts obtainable from alf animal sub- 
Cbrgon or Ucmogorgon, and not less " stances, and cad be changed into a per-? 
afraid of calling the Furies by their names, iectly dry substance by evaporation. 

; (Euripides, Orcj/cs, verses and 430.) %l£ijutPrES ; a village of the iSedierlands, 
Thje conception of die Jehovah of the in liainault, near Mons, on the Scheldt, 
Israelites differs from all other theological celebrate^ as die place of the first great 
«.-< inceptions of tlmt age. No image of battle in the French . revolutionary war, 
him was allowed. lie was the invisible fought Noverriber 6, 1702, in pommemo- 
protector and king of Israel, worshipped ration of which, while under the French 
by obedience to his conn mind morns, and dominion, the whole deportment was eall- 
an 'observance of the ceremonies ipstitut- ed Jcmappes, The loss of tins. battle by 
ed through Moses; yet the Jews were the Austrians had a great influence op the 
not sufficiently advanced «to adore their public sentiment of EuropCj and gave thu 
Jehovah entirely in a spirit mil manner, highest impulse to the enthusiasm of flip 
and the popular l>elit4 % attributed to him 


more or le>s of human qualities. Thus 
vi as conceived, from the time of Da- 
vid, to, have Ins residence particularly on 
mount Zion. Jehovah was, and still is 
considered, by the Jews, as the particular 
God of their race, the national God of Is- 
rael ; anti it was Christ who first represent- 
ed him a* the protector of all mankind, as 
a tiulier, mid not an object of tear, tow liom 
*the Israelites even attributed had passion?. 

Jei.ly includes every translucent juice so 
far thickened as to coagulate, when cold, 
into u trembling muss ; as the juices of acid 
nr mucilaginous fruit, currants, &c., which, 
by the addition of one part sugar to two 
jnirts of juice, and, by boiling, have ob- 
tained a proper consistence ; also a con- 
centrated decoction of Iceland moss, 
made agreeable to the taste by the uddi 


French. The consequence of this defeat — 
the loss of the Netherlands and of Liege 
by the allies — w ould liuve lieen still great- 
er, if the French had not stopped their 
pursuit of the flying Austrian army m the 
lloer, instead of driving them across the 
Khine. Tin. Prussians had abxsady retir- 
ed to the Rhine after their unsuccessful 
campaign in 17112, when Dumouriez sud- 
denly fell upon the Netherlands, planning 
the movements of his army with so much 
skill, and executing them with so much 
rapidity and decision, that the allies soon 
jierceived that there wus no want of able 
generals among the French. The French 
army was more numerous than the Aus- 
trian, which was commanded by Alberr, 
duke of Snxe-Tescljen, but the latter had' 
the advantage of a position considered 
almost impregnable. The enthusiasm and 


tion of sugar or liquorice ; also strong de- murtiqj spirit of the French, which here 1 
qoctions of die horns, hopes or extremi- displuyed themselves in all their brilliancy, 
ties of auinials, boiled to sucli u degree as bore down all obstacles, and redoubt after 
Jo be stiff and firm when cold, without redoubt was stormed and taken, to the chant 
the addition of miy sugar. The jollies of of the Marseilles hymn.' Dumouriez,, 
fruits ure cooling, saiKMiaceous, and aces- who bad appointed the yomi£ duke of 
cent, und therefore are good as medicines Chartres, now king of the French, Ills 
in all disorders of the priwifP. n>, arising lieutenant, commanded die centre, Dani- 
fmm alkalescent juices, especially when pierre and Beumomille the right, and Fer- 
pmi given alone, but diluted with Water, ratid the left wing. Tin* loss of the Aus- 
On the contrary, die jellies made from triaiis was estimated at 5000 men. Eight 
animal substances are all alkalescent, and days after, Dujmmriez entered Brussels, 
are tliercfore good in all east's in which Jemship, or Giajwschid ; a Persian 
au acidity of die humors prevails. The , sovereign, celebrated in Oriental history 
alkalescent quality of dicse is, however, in the period of whose existence is some- 
a gp»at meusnre, tnkeft otf, by adding what uncertain. He is said to have os- 
Icmou juice and sugar lemon to them, cended the dirone of Persia about tiOCl 
"There was formerly a * sort of jellies B. C., and to have founded thfe famous 
, much in use, called compound jellies ; thet«e city of Istakhar, called, by the Greeks 
• hail iti6 restorative medicinal drugs added Ponjcpolis. To diis prince ascribed 
to theft), -but they are uqw scarcely ever the first establisi uncut of publlobadis, die 
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, invention of tents amt paviliGiis, mid the 
use of lime for mtytar in buildings, lie: 
instructed his subjects in astronomy, and 
also probably in die mysteries of Sufiei&ni, 
or the wohahm^of tliO heavenly bodies; 
but, though he ts represented a* a wise 
and powerful monareh, ho was unfortu- 
nate m war, and, having been dethroned 
by Zohak, an Arabian king, lie spent the 
’ latter part of his life in indigence ami ob- 
scurity. His son Pheridoun was presefv- 
‘ etl, by the care of the queen, from the pur- 
suit of the usurper, and ultimately recov- 
*ert>d his father's tlirone. (8ee Malcolm’s 
* History of Persia , two volumes, London, 
1839.) 

Jen 4; a town of Paxe- Weimar, in 
Thuringia, at the confluence of the Leu- 
tbra and the *48aale, in a romantic valley, 
with r»0,000 inhabitants ; lat. 50 c 5fi' 38" N. ; 
J 011 . 11° 37' 23" E. Tlie environs are 
diversifies] and delightful, and contain 
several fine ruins. There arc; some man- 
ufactures at Jena, and it lias a much fiv- 
, quented fair, but the chief support of the 
place is the aucient university. In 1547, 
the elector John Frederic, after the unfor- 
tunate Jaittle of Mubllverg, being conduct- 
ed a prisoner through •Jena, and Mug 
occupied with die design of supplying 
iiife dominions with a substitute for die 
lost university of* Wittenlierg. founded 
by ins uncle, Frederic the Wise, was 
pleased with the charming valley of Jena, 
and advised his sons to found a university 
here. Three couvonts, with their posses- 
sions, were appropriated to this institution, 
which Charles V actually chartered its a 
university (February 2, 1558), though not 
very willingly, because it was a Protestant** 
institution. Jena has had many of the 
first German literati among her pro^ssurs, 
and the late duke of riaxe-Wcimar wa* 
so libentf la wards it, that it became rue 
of the most favorite universities of the 
Germans; but the celebration of the jubi- 
lee of the reformation, on die Warthurg, 
not far from Jena, where Luther translat- 
ed part of the Bible, and the circum- 
stance that Sand, the murderer of Kotze- 
bue, studied there, induced the other Ger- 
man governments to prohibit, in 1819, any 
of tlieir subjects tirom studying there. 
Prussia revoked her proliibition in 1825; 
hut it has not returned it* former standing. 
In 1829, it contained 000 student*. The 
university has a library of 100,000 vol- 
umes, museums, a hotahicargarden, an 
anatomical theatre, &e. ♦ It is one of die 
cheaj>e»t in Gennmvyv It w also one of 
the lew where the small sword is used in 
/iiiels* Schiller, the German ]K>et, was 
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• professor of history at Jeha, which 1 is the 
joint univeivijty of the <Utchfr$ 

Jena and Aterstiidt, Haiti*, qf (October 
H, 180H). • Pluced in die most mil nippy 
situation, since 0ie treaty of Vieimuof 
December 15, 1805 (see Anslcrlilz), invoh - 
cd in w T af with England and Sweden on ’ 
account of Hanover, Prussia look dp 
anus to defend the independence of 
Northerti Germany, against France; Imt tlic 
commander-in-chief, the duke of Bruns- 
wick, 72 yeans old, instead of penetrating 
immediately beyond the Blnne, and com- 
pelling tlie elector of Hesse, who wished 
to remain neutral, to unite; hi* forces with 
those of Prussia, concentrated the Savon- 
Prussidn army in Thuringia, by which he 
lost not only ike right moment of attack, 
hut also all the advantages of bis line of 
defence? and #oomimiiiioation with tins 
Elbe, while he obstinately persisted in 
the opinion that Napoleon would not net* 
on the aggressive. He discovered too 
late, iliaL the left flank of the Prussian 
army was wholly exposed to the enemy. 
Napoleon, who left Paris September 25, 
and iirrived at Krouach October 8, had 
achieved the victory, and the great results 
of the campaign Mure, the buttle was 
fbugla, by his generalship in making him- 
self master, within fi\e days, of the le- 
gion between the Haul, List* r mid |*Ilhe, # 
By* his preparatory movements, the left 
wing of the Prussian army was surround- . 
ed, and Saxony, us well a* the military 
roads to Dresden and Berlin, now ‘lay, 
ojkmi to him; vvhereii|Km lit 1 pressed for- 
ward, without opposition, in the leur of 
the Prussian army, as far as Maubmg, 
which Davoust ocenpied Oetoher 13, 
while tin; Prussian army stretehed itself 
from Jena to Eiseithaeli, and the duke took 
up his head-quarters at Weimar, from 
October 10 to 12. Two important point*, 
on the left hank of the Saul, were also, 
occupied by the French ; Jyna by Lamies, 
ami Kalila by Augereau. Napoleon him- 
self arrivetl ut Jena from Gera, October 
13. lie hud previous!^ made a profli-r 
of jwace to the king of Prussia; hut the 
bearer of his missive of October 12, from^ 
his camp at Gera, did not reach tin; king * 
till the day of battle. The double battle' 
at Auerstkdt und Jena, October 14, there- 
fore completed tlie defeat of the Prussian 
army, already vanquisher by combi nar 
tioiLS. Napoleorf was master of the 
]»oints of pussage on fhe left bunk of the' , 
Saul. The Prussimi. arhiy under prince 4 » 
Hohenlohe' was separated from that of 
the duke of Brunsjvjck ; and the prince, 
while he guarded the c Inmssee, which led . 
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' to the plain) where .expected to be at* . 
tacked, permitted the, enemy to occupy 
tia* steep eminences, which commanded , 
t the valley of the. Mold, at Jen a ; and the 

* thike hintaelf was equally negligent in re- * 
gat'd to the heights and pass, of Kdsen. 
These oversights were disastrous, for Napo- 1 
Jeon caused tne most troublesome otwtruc- 

* 4i<ins in the narrow ravines t6 he levelled, 
oir the night of X)ctol>cr 13, in order to 

- confey his ailillerj to the plateau of the 
> selected, ]>luco. In the morning, a duck 
cloud concealed his ojierutions. By de-* 
grees, he brought 80,000 men on the field. 
The led wing was led by Augercau, the 
guards by Lefebre, the centre by Lannes, 
and the right wing liy »Soult. Ney subse- 
quently advanced from the rear to the first 
hue. Three bloody battles decided liohcn- 
loho’s defeat. At first, the Prussian \au- 
guard, under Tauenzieii, was overthrown 
at Klosewitz, then the main body, under 
pnuce Hnhcnluhe, at Vicrzehuhiiligcii,aiid 
lastly the former right w mg of the army un- 
der general Kuchel,at rsqielleiidorf. Thus 
au army of 50,000 ‘men Was eompletejy 
broken up. On the same day, tlirfduke put 
in motion, on tin* high road' leading from 
Aucrstadt to Koson, Jiis army of 50,000 
men, in three di\ isiotis; the first, under 
‘Seliniettau, accompanied by the king, thn*e 
princes of the blood, and the field-mar- 
shal MdllendorfV but Duvousi, whose 
m my contained about 3d, 000 men, had 
already a few hours before occupied the 
nnjKirtant pass of Kdsen. The repeated 
attacks of the division of Schmcttuu, 
\vhich met tlic enemy at llussenhuusen, 

, aiufl of general Blucher’s cavalry, were 
repelled, the second division of the Prus- 
sian unity not coming to tlieir assistance, 
lieing retarded by the had roads. The 
dlike himself being wounded in the eye 
by a uihsket shot, aud general Sehmettau 
being mortally wounded, all unity of op- 
o rations was lost. The king now com- 
mitted the chief command to the field- 
marshal Mdllendorf, who gave the orders 
for.the retreat ; but tip? first division, on their 
retreat, becoming entangled with the sec- 
ond, yvliich was advancing, Davoust so 
improved the consequent confusion as to 
achieve a complete victory, which . won 
him thft title of duke of Aiwrstddt, Gen- 
end Kalckreuth protected, nevertheless, 
for some time, the retreat of the* army 

* along the road from Auerstadt to Wei- 
mar and Buttstadt. , It w as intended 
to renew the battle on tlie 15th, buj on 
tliis day the king received information in , 
Soxninejrdu of jlohenlohc/s defeat. As 
thc‘ communication of the army with 
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llalle, where the reserves weift a^ioned,/ 
was entirely cat of£ and it was pirshedf 7 
every where by Napoleon’s hattahons^/ 
and induced to confusi^ it w^is obfiged r ; 
to Separate/ iiito small xorps, sorp© 
wliich, under Hohenlohe’s command, 
reached Magdebftrg, and die Elbe, OcUK >2 
lier 26, by a circuitous ’ route over die -/ 
Hertz mountains. The loss sustamed by 
tli# Prussians, up to October 14, was above 

50.000 men, killed, wounded or prisoners. 
Tlie,. Saxons lost, in die whole, 23 officers 
killed, 115 wounded, and more than 
6000 men prisoners. Tb® loss of the 
French, in killed and wounded, did not' 
amount, according to their own accounts, * , 
to more than 4100, The loss of the Prus- • 
siaris, alter the battle, was still greater ; / '« 
lbr, October 16, 14,000 Prussians, under - v 
Molleqdorf, shut up in Erfurt, surrendered 

to Murat. The aaptive Saxons, however, 1 
were released on promise never to serve 
again against France ; whereupon Na)w>; 
Icon caused the neutrality of tin? electorate 
to be proclaimed by the grand-duke of Berg 
on the 1 7th, though peace was not conelud- . 
ed with S^OAvUiy till Deccmlier 11, at Po- v 
sen. By this medMire, Napoh?ou secured 
his right flank, in case he should advance 
to Berlin, and opened to his own use all 
the resources of the electorate, w hich he 1 
occupied. The most important events 
now followed each other in rapid succes- 
sion. Octolier 18, Bernadette attacked 
the Prussian reserves of 10,000 men, 
under Eugene, duke of Wurtemberg, at 
Halle, and made 5000 prisoners. Davoust { 
marched by way of Ijoipsic and Witten- * 
berg, Lannes by way of Dessau, to Berlin 
(October 25), wliich Napoleon entered 
on the 27th. Spandau surrendered to 
Lannes, Octolier/ 25. Mean while general 
Kalckreuth succeeded in conducting a , 
part of the residue of the armv, 12,000 in) : 
number, beyond the Oder. Blficher, on* 
tlie contrary, did not join Holienlohe with 
the wreck of tlie reserves, but, alter die*, 
prince liad Anitu luted at Pren/lau witli ,> 

17.000 men, Octolier 28, proceeded to 
Strelitz, w here he formed a junction with "i 
the corps of tlie duke of Weimar, under 
tlie command /if the jluke of Brunswick-* 
CEls. l(is forces how amounted to 21,000 
men ; but, pursued by Murat, Beruadotte 
and Soult, he was obliged to press, for- 
ward towards Liibeck on the 5th, and 
capitulate at Ratkou on the 7th. (See, 
Lubeck.) Mean while a corps of cavalry 
of 6000 men, under general Schimmel- 

. pfennig, had surrendered* on tlie 29th, to 
general Milhaud, at Pasewalk ; and on 
die 31st, another corps, of 4ty0D, under 
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' general Bifa, at Anclam, surrendered to 
general Becker. Studied by this annihi- 
lation of the Prussian oimiy in the space 
of 14 days, the*comt minders of fortresses 
; surrendered tbw ]daecs to tin* enemy, , 
without the honor of resistance. Tho last 
bulwark of the monarchy, Magdeburg, 
which was abundantly supplied with ev- 
ery nfeessary, Genera^ Kleist shamefully 
’ opened to the French under Xey, on fho 
8th of Noveml>er. Napoleon, elated by 
Jiis success, suddenly broke off tlie pacific 
negotiations, which were near a conclu-. 
sion, earned bis arms arroo tin* Oder, in- 
' vited the Poles to Jiss standard, and came 
up with the Russians on the V*is=tulfi. To 
all the military reasons for tin* victory of 
Napoleon, the great moral difference of the 
twd armies must be added— the French, 
enthusiastic for glory and for their com- 
mander, led by excellent ' officers, mostly 
young ; the Pmssian army, consisting, iii 
a great measure, of foreigners and rabble, 
read}* to run away at the first good oppor- 
tunity. their generals old. their king weak. 
Immense resources wen* opened to Na- 
poleon by the pOssi*a*ion of all North Ger- 
many, with the exception of Colliery?: lor 
he had taken possession of the electorate 
ofllcsfce, Noveuilier 1 ; of Brunsnrk and 
Fulda, October 2Q : of Hanovei. Novem- 
ber it; of the Hanseatic cities, November 
1ft: of Mecklenburg. November 28 : and 
of Oldenburg, December d. Novemlier 
21, the celebrated decree of Berlin vva# is- 
sued, interdicting nil commerce between 
Great Britain and the continent, and de- 
claring the British islands in a state of* 
blockade. 

Jevkinson, Charles. (See Liverpool, 
Earl of.) 

Jemunsox, Robert Banks. (Sec* Liver- 
pool, Earl of) 

Jk.nne, one of the most celebrated and 
important cities in Central Africa, was first 
visited by Cailfc, the French traveller, in 
1 1WIR It is descrit»ed by him as situated 
at the eastern extremity of aAiranch of the 
Niger, separating, below Sego, from the 
main current, with which, after passing 
the former city, it again unites. The 
country around, as far as the eye ran 
reach, "forms only a marshy plain, inter- 
spersed with a few clumps of trees and 
bushes. The city is two miles nigl a 
half in circuit, surrounded py a wall of 
earth ; the houses tolerably well built of 
bricks dried in the sun ; the streets so 
wide that seven or eight persons may 
„• walk ebreust. Population is estimated hy 
VCailte at c,(VK) or 10,000. The inhabitants 
ffcona^f various African tribes, attract**! 
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by the extensive commerce of wliicli Jon- 

jie }s the centre. Tlie four* principal tribes 
are the Foulahs, Mmidingocs, BninlWmH 
and Moors, of whom the fn-st are the* most 
numerous, and ure strict adherents to'Mo- v 
hamincdauism, compolling.the jwiganBaiu- 
hurras to conform to tlie rules of the Ko- 
ran, whilst they are at Jeimc. The trade * 
is chiefly in tho hands of BO or 40 Moorish* 
merchants, who maintain a coimutinicu-* 
tion with Timhnctoo, in barks of consid- 
eralde size* ranged along the rivpr. The. 
markets an* filled with tlie productions of 
the siirtouuduig coiuitn, either for eon- . 
sumption or exportation : m exchange for 
which, articles are brought from Timbiir- 
too, including a variety of Kuro)u*au goods. 
Faille found the merchants of joime more 
jmlished than any natives of Africa with 
whom he had had diallings. The ujoda * 
of living is extremelv simple. t (See Cad- 
ies Jouninj to Timhnctoo.)^ 

JrxxEiu Edwmd; an l'pglish physi- 
cian. celebrated for having intioduced the 
practice of vaccination, as a preventive of ' 
the small-pox. fie was the lounged son 
of a clergvinnu m Gloucestershire, and 
was horn Vlas 17, 174ft. Being destined 
for The medical profession, he was after a 
common 'chonl' education, placed n* an 
apprentice with a surgeon, n» Sodburv, in 
his native county. / lie Mibscquciilly visit- 
ed Loudon, to iiuish his studies, In attepd- 
iiitf tin* lectures of* toe celehiated anato- 
mist John Ilnrivr. Returning to tho 
country, he settled at Berkeley, to practise 
tlie various branches 'of his profession. 
He had already obtained tlie reputation 
of up ingenious practitioiier, and a mail 
of talent and science, when be made 
l^uovVn to the world tin* important iliscov- 
orv which lias raised him tn enviable 
situation among rhe benefactors of tlie 
human race. His investigations concern- 
ing the cow-pox were eoinmeucod about 
the year 177ti, when Ins attention was 
excited hy the circumstance of finding 
tlint some individuals, to whom he at- 
tempted to communicate 'the smidl-pox 
hy inoculation, were not susccpiilde of the 
disease; and, on inquiry, lie fbund that 
all such patients, though, they had never 
had the small-pox,, hud undergone the, 
casual cow-pox, a disease common* among 
tlie farmers and dairy -servants In Glouces- 
tershire, who lmd some idea of* its pre- 
ventive effect. Other medical men were 
aware of the prevalence of ibis opinion * 
but they treated it as a popular prejudice ;* 
and Jenuer seems* pi have been , the first 4 
who ascertained its correctness, and erir 
deavored to derive from it some practiced 
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advantage.. Ho discovered that die van- 
ol*v vocc^n/t, as the horp jtfaiut heft been 
fci/joe toriuod, having, in the first instance, 
♦been produced by accidental or designed 
inoculation of, the matter afforded by a 
peculiar disease affecting the udder of a 
cow, could' he propagated from one hu- 
man stlhject to another bv iupci ilation, 
rendering all who passed through it secure 
*from,the ^mall-pox. He made known liki 
discover tn some medical friends, and in 
the month of July, ITlkl, Mr. Cline, **iir- 
'geon to St. Thomas’s hospital, introduced 
vaccination into the metropolis. The 
[tractice of vaccine inoculation was adopt- 
ed in the. army and navy, and honors and 
reward* were conferred on the author of 
the disco very. The diploma coustijutitig 
him doctor of medicine, was presented tv> 
Jenner as a tribute to his talent*, by the 
university of Oxford. He was chosen a 
fellow of the Hoi a) Society, and of other 
learned associations ; and a parliamentary 
grant was made to him of the smi^ of 
£20,000. f fhe extension of the benefits 
of vaceination to iurejiru eotintue*. spread 
the fame of the discoverer. who recoiled 
several congratulatory addivws from con- 
tinental potentate*. ' He died suddenly m 
consequence of apoplexy, January* 2<>, 
and w;is mtei red in tin* parish church 
of JJerkclcy . Doctor . I enner was the au- 
thor of an Inquiry into the Causes and 
Effects of tin* Cow-] to v, (17! *8, 4to.); and 
Farther Observations on the ) arinlrr Vac- 
finer , or Cow-pox, beside* various letters 
and papers on the same subject, published 
ip periodical works. (Sec Vitrei nation.) 

Je.wy, Cotton. (See Spinning.) 

Jbnyxs, Soame, a witty and elegant 
writer, was the only son of sir Roger 
Jcmns, knight. He was bom ip London, 
in 170-1, and received a domestic educa- 
tion until the ago of seventeen, when he 
was entered a fellow commoner of St. 
Joint’s college, Cambridge. He remained 
three years at the university, and then 
married early a lady with a iargV* fortune, 
to vvlihui Ills father was guardian ; hut the 
marriage jiroved unhappy, and, in conse- 
quence ot an elopement, a separation took 
place. In his youth, Mr. Jenyns, with a 
small and delicate person, sustained this 
character ol’h heau, and his first perform- 
ance wa’s a poem on the Art of Dancing, 
published in 3728. In 17 II, lie was left, by 
the deuilfof bis iiitber, master of u large 
fortune, on which lie entered into public life 
as representative of the count} of Cam- 
bridge. He Iiegan bis career by supporting 
Air Robert Walpole, an?! ever atfer remain- 
ed, a fiiitliful adherent to tin? miuister for 
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tbu time being. In 175/, dig published hia ><. 
Free Inquiry into the Nature Aoutf Origin'; 
of Eyil, the fundamental principle of." 
‘whirl* is, -that tlic production of £ood\ 
without oivil is, impossible: that‘ feyils 
spring from necessity, and could not he, , 
done away without the sacrifico of some-, 
superior good, efr the admission of greater 
disorder, lu resjiect to moral evil, hi? 
tbqpry is, that it is jiennitted, in order to 
provide* objects for the just infliction of 
physical ' evils. In f77t>, apjieared his- 
View of the Internal Evidences of the 
Christian Religiop. The foundation of 
hn reasoning is, that the Christian reli- 
gion is a system of oiliics so siqierior to, 
and unlike any tiling which had previous- 
ly entered into the mind of man, that it 
hum! necessarily he divine. In 1782, ap- 
peared his Disquisitions on Various Sub- 
jects (Svo.), which are marked with his, 
iMial characteristics of sprightly wit and 
shrewd observation, hut arc vague and ( 
declamatory. He died in 1787. His w orks 
have lwen collected into four volumes 
(l2mo.), with a life prefixed by C.N. Cole. 

Jf.pirrHAU * a natural scat of Gilead, 
who, heiiig duven tioin home by his , 
brothers, lived in the land tu Tob, bur, 
when the Ammonites waged war against 
Israel, was *ent for to defend Ins country - ' 
nun. Jcphthali tried conciliatory meas- 
ures, hut. Hhing unsuccessful in this, he 
put himself at tin* head of the Israelites, 
and defeated the enemy. Having rashly 
made a vow that, if lie was victorious, ho 
would sacrifice to God, a* a burnt offering, , 
whatever should first come to meet him • 
from Ins house, he was met, on his return, 

I*\ hi« daughtei, his only eluld, whom he 
sacrificed, m consequence, to the Lord. 
{Judges \i. 2ll, 40.) The mode in which 
the sacrifice Wq* performed, has given rise 
to much controversy, some authors main- . 
tailing that Jcphthali put her to death near 
the altar ; others flint he dev oted her to per- 
petual virginity in the temple ; others, and 
most commentators think that Jic actually - 
sacrificed her as a burnt offering, and, ■ 
though Moses prohibits, explicitly, such a 
sacrifice, that if may have I teen permitted, 
in the wild mid Irarbarous time of Jephthah. 
Jephthah ruloit six years us a judge and, 
general. {Judges \\ and \n.) 

J fcR ho x {dipus* Gmel.). These singular 
little animals are found in many parts of 
the old continent, hut seldom in great 
plenty. The most common-species is tht* 
/>. sagitta. It is of a pale yellowish fawn- 
color on the upper parts, anil vvjlite be- 
ricath ; the length of tlie body is about 
eight inches, and of the tail ton. The 
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Jciwias inhabit ^ ctty, r ba^4 WmI cla/cy by teTOunsolstill tttbir flight, into IJgypt, , 
.\igroimd, in Which they makp thetr&ir- * wliere he died at an advanced age. Ho,, 
^ows. vThosa aye of considerable ‘length, began, under the reign ofjehoiakini, to 
and Yuh oblique* and winding'; at about .dictate bis ibstructions and prophecies to 
half a yard '. AmW the surface of the Oiis amanuensis Bururb. * They evince tlie j 
(. ground, they teminote in large cxcava- most ardent patriotism and ttnshaken twist 
tioiis or nestis , they are usually provided in the God Of his fathers, but, (it the same 
\ with but on£ opening, though the animals time, show how tmirh the spirit of the f 
are provident enough to make another prophet Was crushed hv his own inisfoi- 
pas&age, to within a short distance from tubes and the disasters of his country. Jt* « 


. the surface, through which they rapftlly* is only in his predictions against foreign ‘ 
penetrate in case of necessity. It is al- states, that Ills expnwsion rises to some ^ * 
v most impossible to kill them, except by degree of strength ; hut elsewhere his ‘ 
coming on them unawares. The Arabs, tone is as mild as his character, and 
'however, take them alive, by stopping up mournful us the times in which he lived. 

, nil the outlets of the different galleries he- He clearly foresaw the downthll of Judah, 
longing to the colony, with the exception and lamented' it on the ruins of Jerusalem, 
of one, through which they force them His Lamentations, the fruit of this' grief* 
f out. They keep within their holes during for the fate of lift country, are elegies full ; 
the day, sleeping rolled up, with their of touching melancholy and pious resig- 


hcad between their thighs. At sunset 
they come out, and remain abroad nil 


nation, which, bv their Iwuitiful, hartnoiii-i , 
ou> structure, remind us of a better era of' 


morning. They go on their hind legs Hebrew poetry. , 
only, the fore legs !>eing'very short; their Jericho; a considerable ’ town of an- 
motiou is, nevertheless, very rapid, being cient Judea, on a plain north-east of Jeru- , 
effected by leaps of six or. seven feet, salcnu on the west of Jordan, noted, espe- 1 * 
winch they rejient so sw'illly, that it is oinlly in Solomon’s tune, for its balsam - 
nearly impossible to overtake them. The) gundons, mid its thickets of palm-trees and 
do not proceH in n straight line, but roses, and carrying on a flourishing trade 
spring first to one side, and then to the in balsam mid spires. It was flic key of 
other. In leaping, they cany their tails Palestine, and was therefore invited by;/ 
Welched out, whilst, in standing or walk- tin 1 Israelites, who bail passed the Jordan 
jug, they carry’ them in the form of an S, under Joshua to conquer tins country. On 
the lower curve touching the ground. In the seventh day. it wn- taken in a niimem 
their wild state, these animals are very . Jons manner, and destroyed, blit was rebuilt 
fond of bulbous roots ; hut, when confined, some time after. Its site is now occupied 


they will feed on raw r meat. They are 
tamed without much difficulty, hut they 
require to lw kept warm. The jerboa is 


by the village of Italia. The gardens and 
thickets huve disappeared ; the lialsam- 
tree alone is cultivated. There is a creep- 


supposed to be. the cony of the Bible. It ing planj, with a singularly shaped and 
was forbidden food to die Israelites ; it is, fragrant flower, which we call the rose 


however, eaten by, the Arabs. 

Jeremiah* die second of ila* great 
prophets of the Old Testament, of a noble 
’ Jewish family of the priestly order, flour- 
ished duriug the darkest jieriod of the 
kingdom "or Jud^h, under the last foiir 
4 kings, till the Babylonish gaptivity, and e\- 
1 ercieed the prophetic office for 40 y ears, 
with .unwearied patience and fidelity. 
But ill vtiin Viid he exhaust admonitions, 
entreaties and warnings to move the peo- 
ple to a sense of piety andVcsignatioii ; he 
' w*is rewarded by abuse, imj>rLsomnent 
• and menaces of death. After tlie destrue- 
\tion ofJerusakmi, when all the people 
Uwera carried iuffi captivity, he was hor»- 
) ored by Nebuchadnezzar as the nobfest of 
nation, aqd jiermitted to choose his 
&l v Q$rn place of residence. The old prophet 
*0Mm{ by, the ruins of tlie holy city, and 
to direct the remaining' Jews 


of Jericho (emnsintieu ). It was probably 
lpouglit* over to Kuropc in the time* of 
tiie crusades. 

Jrr.MACK. {Sec Siberia.) < 

Jkrmoloff (not Yfrmatoff ), Alexei IV- 
rro witch ; Russian general of infhistrv, gov- 
ernor of tho province** of Gooigia^ and 
Caucasus, and genera) in chief of the .army 
of the Caucasus. In April, 1B15, Jermoloff ( ■». 
commanded the second corps of the Bus- 
won army, which, under Barclay do Tolly, 
marched front Poland into France. In' 

1 £17, he was w nt, with 50,000 seleat troops, 
to occupy tlie frontiers on the side of per- , 
sin. 1 laving personally inspected all tlie * 
militaryjWts, he was sent as ambassador 
to the Persian court at Teheran, where 
tlje Russian cabinet pished to counteract' 
'influence of the Knglish. For this 
r« asoiw the suite hf Jermoloft* was very 
sniendid. He had w ith him the flower of 
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the Russian, nobility, and, besides, some 
French officers, whom Napoleon bad sent 
with (uinlfiuno on ii similar mission to 
Perdu in ]H07. Jermoloff* also received 
the reports made, by (iurdanne, and lluf 
maps drawn by the French officers. A 
very advantageous treaty of commerce 
and* amity was soon concluded between 
Ku'Mu and Persia, by which the peace 
of Tiffis, Sept. Id, 1HI 4, was confirmed. 
Russia was intrusted bv the same compact, 
m siinie degree, with the guarantee of the 
Persian succession, and Persia was placed 
almost in the same relation to Russia jus 
Poland had been in the tone of Catharine 
II. Jermolotf then returned to Ins former 
station, and exerted hurisclf nmeh for the 
impro\emeni of eomnieiee in those part-. 
In he sent captain Muravvjetf to tin* 
coast of the Caspian sea, to invite the 
Turkmans livmir there to tbnn anucjihle 
connexions with Russia. I ndei him, the 
army of the Faucasus was increased to 
l (HU 100 men. In he subdued the 

Tfrhefehein/es monn^unen% addicted to 
lohhcry. In IfMti, lie icptfised the Pei - 
s‘ifins, who, undi i Alihan Mu /a, had broken 
the peace of (ilmhstan. In Vpnl, 11*27, 
general Paskevvitrli succeeded him III the 
ehief eommiuid against the IVtsiniis. 

,h komi . S’i M one of the nio-t learned 
*anu piohfir authors of the early I -aim 
church, wjisdtoin about « 4 E1I, in Daluuiti.u 
of wealthy parents, educated with care 
m literal v studies, and made Jiumhar with 
the Roman and tiieek clasoi > under the 
grammarian Donatiis at Rome. Rut he 
did not escape uiicotitJUiimated by tin* 
licentiousness of the capitJil ; and lie 
himself confis-ses the excesses of his 
youth. He soon, however, became in-* 
cluw'd to the Chiistiau liiith. 'The cata- 
combs and tombs of the martyrs tii>t 
excited Ins devotion. His travels on the 
Rhine and in Caul, made him acquainted 
w ith several Christian preachers ami be- 
fore Ins 40tb y eai be xvas bapu/ed in 
Rome. After a long residence at Aqm- 
leia, he went, in R7R, to Antioch, in Syna, 
xvliere lus inclination to an ascetic hie be- 
ciime more decided. In R74, he retired to 
the deserts o! Oialris, anil there passed 
four years as ii hermit, in the sevejesi 
mortifications and laborious studies. J lo 
left hifl solitude again to he ordained pres- 
byter at Antioch, lie did not, hovvevci, 
confine hirnseff to the disfhuigc of the 
duties of this office, hut soon alter went 
To (a instant inojdr, to enjoy the instnie- 
‘ turn of (Jregorv of Na/ien'/en. In Rome, 
vvluther lie accompanied lus friend the 
bishop Daman is, he made his appearance 
VOL. vii. 17 


as a teacher. His exposition of the Holy 
Scriptures found favor with the Roman 
ladies; and, although no one reprehended 
more than he the manners of the fashion- 
able world, several matrotis of distinction, 
wAlh their daughters, complied with his» , 
exhortations, and became nuns. Sl Mar- 1 
eclla, and St. Paula an* celebrated lor 
the learned and ingenious theological 
epistles he wrote rhem,*und for their rare 
monastic piety. Paula accomfKinied him 
to Palestine, hi where lif; founded a 
convent at Rethlehem, with her funds, 
and iu her society : in tiffs he remained 
till Ins death, m 4‘20. His writings show 
his active participation in the, controver- 
sies concerning the doctrines of Origen, 
Mcletiis and Pelagius; lie always defend- 
ed, with /eal and ability, the orthodox 
doctrines of the church, though his own 
writings are not free from vestiges of the 
views and opinions of these different par 
tics. Ills piofound knowledge of the 
Ihhle, which lie read m the original lan- 
guages, frequently led him to results on 
which lit 1 subsequently had controversies 
with the chinch; and his meth(»d of in- 
leipretiiig th * Scriptures borders closely 
on the allegorical interpolations of Ori- 
gen. whom he respeeted, studied and 
attacked. His biblical fa lairs are highly 
valuable; lus Latin version of the Old 
Testament, from the original language, i.s 
«llie foundation of the Vulgate, and his 
commentary gave a taw impulse to t) 
siiidy of tie* Holy Scriptures. Iu ihc 
controversy with .lovmiauand V igilantius, 

I la: opponents of the ascetic bigotry, lua 
immodeiate zeal for tic* monastic lifty 
which contrihuti*d much towaids tin* pro- 
motion of this new institution, led him to 
expn ssioiis winch manifest ipore strength 
i|iid lire of feeling than maturity of judg- 
ment. On tin* whole, with a glowing 
imagination, winch made lus style lively 
and attractive, and with an extensive 
knowledge of languages, lie possessed a 
less philosophical genius than his more 
celebrated contemporary Augustine. 

.Ilk our or Pku.ik; of tin* tinmly of ’ 
Faultisch, educated at tin* universities of 
Prague, Pans, ( ‘ologne and Heidelberg \ in 
faith and sufferings, tin* eonqianion office 
fin noils .Ini inline, whom he f‘.\eelled iu 
learning and eloquence, mid to whom, iu 
the hold attempt at retbrnnUion of tiie. 15th 
eenttiry, In* was interior only iu modern- ^ 
turn and prudence. His reputation foi 
learning was so great, that he was em- 
ployed by Lmhslaus 11 of Poiaud to or- 
ganize the university of Cracow ; and Sig 1 * 
ismuiid of Hungary caused Jerome to " 

V 
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preach before him in Buda. The doc- 
trines of Wicklitf, which In' introduced 
iiho his preaching, suhjrcvd him to a 
short imprisonment hv the. uuiv ersity of 
Vienna ; but ho eras released bv i In* people 
of Prague. lh% now tool\ a zealous part, 
M Prague, in the contest of his friend 
Huss against the abuses of tin* hierarchy 
.and the dissoluteness of the clergy, and 
not unfrequently proceeded* to violence. 
He attacked the worship of relies wjtli 
ardor, trampled them under loot, and 
caused the monks, olio opposed him, to 
!>e arrested. ninl e\en had one thrown 
into the Moldau. lie publicly burned, in 
1411, the hull of t lie crusade against Ea- 
dislaus of .Naples, and the papal indul- 
gences. When Hu<s was imprisoned m 
I'onstance, be could not remain inacmc, 
and hastened to ln< defence. But a pub- 
lic letter, iu which lie requeued a sill* 
eonduet from tile conned of l heihngcn. 
was not satisfactorily answered, and, on 
ins attempting to return to Prague, die 
<luke of Sulzhaeh caused him to be alien- 
ed in Hirsehau and carried in chains to ('on- 
stance. He here reeohed, in pi imui, in- 
formation of the terrible fate of les limnd, 
and, afler snml bearings m winch no 
one \\*as aide to oppose him, an imfiiiMiri- 
*nent of half a veai bad so worn Inm 
down, that lie finally yielded *o violence, 
and, on the llili Sept., 1 115. consented to 
recant the heresies with winch he muj 
I fuw were charged. Bui this apostasy 
did not deliver him, and, after languishing 
a year, without Ik-hiit able to *sm nr read, 
in tic* darkness of the dungeon. he dis- 
played Ins formei courage, oil an audience 
on the 2(itli May, 1 41ii. lie <nlemuly ie- 
tractcd his recantation, a \ owed that none 
of his sins tormented him more than ln> 
■qKVtii-y* and \ indicated the principles of 
lilies and Wickldf, with a boldm*^, eneK 
gy and eloquence, that evtoited the admi- 
ration of Ins adversaries, but, ne\erthel.-— , 
precipitated his destruction. May bO, lie 
was burned at the cm rim and of the conn- 
ed. Hcj proceeded to the pile, consoled 
by singing the apostles’ creed and spiritual 
hymns, and gave up his spnit in prayer. 

I iis ashes were flirowu into the liliiue, in 
on I er to annihilate his memory ; bin pos- 
terity lias done him justice, and rr\eie«* 
him as the martyr of truth, who, unwea- 
ried in life, and noble in death, has u< - 
quired an immortal renown lor his share 
in the reformation. Ills ucwm and doe- 
trines coincided closely with those of 
Hush. (See Hum.) 

Jerowe Bonaparte (since JHlfi, prince 
of Moulfort), youngest brother of Napo- 


leon, formerly king of Westphalia, wnei 
hum at Ajaccio, Dec. 15, 17H4. Having 
gone to France with the rest oftlie family 
in 1 7! l.'l, he was placed at the collage o][ 
Jtiilly. Immediately idler the revolution 
of the Ih'tli Bruniauv (Nov. P, \7\H)\ he 
entered tlie naval service, and, in JH01, 
was lieutenant in the expedition against 
St. Domingo, commanded by his hrothei- 
in-law, general l.eelerc. lie soon return- 
ed to France to carry despatches tn^ the 
government, and not longufiei sailed again 
for Martinique, iu the frigate 1/Epemei, 
of winch Napoleon had given him the 
command. In the next join, the war be- 
tween England and France bring lenevv- 
ed, Jerome mused several mouths be- 
tween rit. Iheire and Tobago; hut he 
finally was obliged to leave the station, and 
went to New York. While in the V. States, 
lie mained, Jloc. 47, hSW, miss Kli/ahclli 
Panel son. eldest daughter of a rich mer- 
chant of Baltimore*; When Napoleon as- 
sumed tin* imperial diadem, this coiiih xion 
was made to yield to views of 'late policy, 
and Jerome's marriage was declared in- 
valid. after the birth of a sou. still living 
jn tlie F. States. Jerome returned to 
France in May, 1NJ5, liav mg ■ s« aped the 
English, who wcjc watching for him ofi 
New York. Napoleon sent him to \1- 
giers to obtain* the dclivciy oftlie < Jeiirti -•** 
theie held ill slavery. Tin- minion was 
Mieecssfullv nrcoiupli*!n d, arid 45(1 pri- 
sons wen restored to lihe»iv . Tin ciripcini 
now etented his luotle r captain, and gave 
liifii the command of a 7 I. and soon after 
of a sqiiadien of ciglii ship** of the Jmc, 
winch sailed ior Martinique, in lNlti. In 
the same vein, on his lctuin to F ranee, he 
was emued loai-aihuual. In IHI7, lie was 
transfer! ed fioin the M*a sei vice, and ic- 
ce ved the eommand nf a eoips of* Bava- 
rians and Wuiteinhi igi ms, which attack- 
ed tin* Prn-si«im and oecupicd Silesia. 
In this e.'unpaign. he became general of 
division. \fiei the* peace of Tilsit, m 
JK07, Jerome marned ( \ngiist 14) Fred- 
erica ('atharinr. pimcc.-s of Wurtemherg ; 
and on tin* l^th of* the same month, the 
kingdom of Westphalia having been form- 
ed hv Napoleon, the crown tv as bestowed 
on him. All tie* continental powers ac- 
knowledged him. ( 'itssrl w»s his capital, 
and that city was mu'-li embellished J)\ him. 
In the article IVifttphalm will Is* found a 
he ion cal sketch of* this kingdom ; vve will 
only say at present, that the intentions of 
th(* king weir goinl, his dependence on 
Napoleon such as to render him rather a 
French viceroy than a sovereign, and Ins 
prodigality enunuofts, which will be losw 
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severely criticised if wo remember thot Iio 
Was hut 24 years «>1<1 when Ik* ascended 
the throne. * Jerome hail not passed 
through the different stages of the revolu- 
tion, nor become sobered by experience, 
hut was dazzled by the rapidity oHiis elu- 
vation. ilis civil* list was fixed, and lie 
leecived a million of francs as u French 
prince ; and though Westphalia suftered 
severely, ns did all other parts of Germany, 
in consequence of protracted wars, many 
improvements were introduced into tin* 

] government, pailieularly the equal distri- 
bution of the taxes, and a uniform admin- 
istration of justice. An aneedote is told 
of Jerome, which, if true, illustrates his 
views. Soon after his arrival in Tassel, 
deputations of the different classes were 
presented to him: that of the peasants 
wa** presented as the third estate, upon 
which he quirkh replied, “There are no 
estates in the kingdom; 1 know only citi- 
zens/’ Ihs prodigality was not unnoticed 
hy Napoleon, and in other resp**ct> the 
emperor was dissatisfied with Jiini, asjie 
showed when Jerome appealed to offer 
his congratulations on the hinh of the 
king of Home (Man'll 10, J81I). In the 
campaign against Russia, in J812, Jerome 
commanded a division of (ion nans, al 
the head of w Inch he distinguished him- 
self in the lint: it ** of (Ktrowa and of Moln- 
iow ; hut, by hi neglect, Bagi.iln.n having 
effected a junction with Barela} de 'folly 
(August 0, 1812), lie was severely repri- 
manded hy Napoleon (who was thus pre- 
vented from accomplishing an important 
maniruvrc), and was sent hack to Tassel. 
In tin* ensuing year, the French were 
obliged to evacuate German}, and Jerome 
retinal to France with the queen, whose 
affections kept pace with the misfortunes 
of her hushmid. Jerome, on leaving his 
kingdom, declared to a deputation of nt : 
izens at Marlnirg, that lie did not i egret 
tin* kingdom of W estphalia ; that to he a 
Freneh prmee was Ids whole pride* To- 
wards the end of 1814, Jerome and his 
wife were obliged to leave France, 'fhe 
ex-queen, w hen setting out for tin* king- 
dom of her Hither, was arrested near Paris, 
on the route to Fontainebleau, by a baud 
of armed men under the command of the 
marquis Maub'diil, who had been her 
own equerry at Tassel. Tins man, who 

• had Ihh'H formerly a Tinman, robbed her 
of her jewels, which, however, she recov- 
ered by a legal process. Jerome, who 
had gone to Blois to join the empress Ma- 
rie Louise, went, after Napoleon's ubdicu- 
■tion, with iiis wife to Switzerland, lived in 

• Gratz unci Trieste, and, on Napoleon’s 


return from Elba in 1815, embarked se- 
cretly, from fear of the Austrians, in a 
vessel which his brother-in-law Murat 
bad sent him. lie arrived in April in 
Paris, with cardinal Fcsrbf his uncle, anil 
was .present at the cele>ration of th» 
Champ-di-Mai, June 1. The following 
day, he was made a peer, and then depart- 
ed with Napoleon for the army. He 
fought at Ligny and Waterloo, . and dis- 
plqjed much courage, exclaiming, “Wo 
ought to die here,” or “We can - die no 
where liettcr than here.” He was wound- 
ed in this Iwtile ; and we may add here, 
that NajKileon once said of him he would 
In come a great general. He returned to 
Paris with his brother. After Napoleon’s 
second abdication, lie travelled about fat 
some time in Switzerland, lived in Wur- 
temherg. and finally took up his residence 
( August, 18]f>) in Austria, where lus witf * 
followed him. He now owns the lord- 
ships of Wald near Si. Pdlten, Kruinbtirg 
in Fpper Austria, and Schonau new Vi- 
enna. Since December, 181ft, he has 
generally lived with bis wife in Trieste. 

* At present tliev live in Scboimn, in great 
r»*tin , ineiit. !^»‘ is much beloved by lus 
tenants, whom he treats with kindnes*. 
His finances having become embairassed, 
his wife applied to her relation, the em- 
p* jor » f Husmu, who, in February, 1822, 
granted her the sum of 150,000 florin^, 
and u pension of 25,000 pajier rubles. 
Hie soon after gained a suit in the French 
courts, hy which slit* recovered a sum of 
4< >0,000 francs. The prince has a son, Je- 
rome, bom at Trieste, August 24, 1814, and 
a daughter, born at Trieste in June, 1820. 

J r ksk v, N k vv . ( See JVe it Jrrsey . ) 

Jersey, Isle of; a thriving and very 
populous island in the English channel, 
the largest and most southerly of that 
group on the coast of France, winch forms 
an appendage to the English crown. Its 
iigure is nearly an oblong square, stretch- 
ing, in an easterly direction, 12 miles, 
with a breadth uo where greater than 7, 
and at a medium 5 miles. It contains 
about 40,000 acres, 12|>arishes, 2 towns — 
St. Ilelicr, the capital, and St. Aubin— * and 
several v illagos and fortresses. Its coast 
is surrounded Ijy a natural barrier of rocks, 
which nearly encircle the whole island. 
The climate is exceedingly inilil, the 8o ;l 
fertile, and the situation well adapted to 
commerce. The inhabitants speak the 
French language, though it is now on the 
decline. Tbeymuke their own laws; are 
exempt from naval and military service, 
and from the dominion of the Englis!^ 
church ; have the benefit of a free port. 
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and trade with the* enemies of England, 
♦•veil in time, of war; above all, the) an* 
freefrom the taxe's with wlurli the mother 
comitrv is loadee^. The) are almost whol- 
ly ueeujtied in agriculture ami eoinmeree. 
The land is suihfcenth adapted lor all the 
eominon crops, and also for the pasture 
of eattle, which is practised to some ex- 
tent; hut the singular mildness of the cli- 
ninle has decided the inhahitants to apply 
eiiiefly to the produce of the orchard, artel 
to trust, in a great measure, to their trade* 
for a supply of glam, at least throne tlnnl 
of their eonsmnpnon. The fruits, there- 
fore, are of the highest llaveer; and great 
quantities of e'leler, the eominon hcveinge*, 
are made annually. Various fortresses 
have bmi erected, viz. Eh/al»eth ensile, 
immntOrgue.il, fort Ilenn, La Rocco, and 
several other*. The coast i> also defenil- 
ed by a chain of martello towers, and lev 
numerous redonlits and batteries, Tin* 
government consists of a court of judica- 
ture. and ail ecclesiastical ImmIv acting 
swqmrately, and, at the same tune, muting 
with 12 constables and a militen gov- 
ernor, to form the usseinhlv of the states, 
the legislative ImuIv <*f the island, without 
whose approbation no law made in Eng- 
land is binding. The governor is appoint- 
ed by the crown, convokes the nss»>mhlv, 
and has n negative voice, wlm I), however, 
is meiely nominal, except where the m- 
rer t -sr of the crown is concerned. The 
court of judicature consists of a hailitf* 
and a president, chosen hy the crown, I‘J 
jurats, clioscn h\ the householders, and 
various otlicers; the clerical court, of a 
dean and 1 1 rectors. ftimumis of aiitujiu- 
ties. priinipall) druidieal, uie found in 
dilferent |>arts of the island. The divlu- 
tmure of all the; rhure hes is the* pommel 
e»r Gothic. Various attempts have* hern 
made hy the FYench to possess themselves 
of the island. hilt without success : the* 
imist remarkable* was in ]7i*L Popiilatiem, 
2H/»00 : 75 inile*s from Wcv mouth, the 
nearest* shore of Euglauel ; and from Cnr- 
fe*n*t and Roil, the nearest of the Frcnedi 
ports, 17. Lon. of Si. Auhm, 2° 11 \V. ; 
lat. W 1,7 N. 

.Ikhcsalfim ( 1 1 eh. Salem ; hence* the 
Creek Hierosolyma, the birred Solyma . 
and the Turkish Soli man ), This celebrat- 
ed city of Palestine; is subject to the narliu * 
of Damascus. Its environs are barren 
and mountainous. The city he*s em the* 
western i eh'chviry of a hill * of basalt, siir- 
i*oui idoe I with rocks and efoe*p valleys, 

C itli a mueh eolder climate than one 
ould e*xpe-ct from in geographical situa- 
tion. It is now only about two miles in 


circuit. The town is* built irregularly, has 
» pretty high walls, and six gates, which still 
bear Hebrew name's. The* houses are of 
sand-stone;, three' stories high, and without 
windows in the lower story. This lile- 
le*ss uniformity is only diversified, he re and 
there, by the spires of the* mosques, the 
lowers of the; churches, and a few e*y- 
presse's. Of 25,000 inhabitants, KJ,000aie 
Mohammedans, and 4000 Jews. Chris- 
tians and JVvvs wear a blue mi ban to dis- 
tinguish them. The women, in their close 
veils and white dress,, look like walking 
e*oipses. The* streets arc unpaved, and 
lille’d either with clouds of dust or with 
mire. Nothing is to he* seen hut veiled 
figures in white*, insolent Turks, and stu- 
pid or melancholy Christians. That Je- 
rusalem is no place for the citltivutioii of 
the arts nr sciences one nm\ easily conjec- 
ture*, from the* despotism of the Turk*-*, and 
the gloom) siipe'istition ed‘ the* Christians. 
Weave*rs ami slipper-makers uie the on!) 
artisans. \ multitude of re*ln *, whirl) 
are*, probably, not all nianufirnm-d m the* 
lit), hut are* se*nt in a No fmm tin* ncigh- 
horhood, are sold fee the' credulous pil- 
grims. i\ev<*rthe*less, tins n?\ tomis a 
<*entral point of trade* ti» the Aiahians m 
Syna, Arabia and Eg) jet. r lii*‘ pemple 
e*xport oil. and import nee hv tin.* way of, 
Ae*r<*. The* ne‘i*e*s.^irit*s of hh* an* in pio- 
fusion, ami ejuite* e*he*ap. the g.um* e*\ce*l- 
le*nt. ami flic wim*ve*i) good. f Iiu* pil- 
grims are* always a e-liie i semrre* of support 
to the* inhabitants : at KaMe*i, tin v olte*n 
amount to 5000 Hut lew of the*m are 
Eiifopeans. Je*nisale*m lias a governor, a 
cadi e»r sum erne judge, a commander of 
the* citadel, ami a ninth to presale over 
religious maUe*rs. The*re* are* still many 
placets ami huilelmgs m the city desiguatial 
hy annenf sacred name’s, The citadel, 
winch is pre*te*mle*d to leave- bee n Davids 
castle, ts a (iotlnc building tinoughoiit. 
It is also e alle*el tin* Pisan hu/rr, probably 
he’causc it was built hv the* Pisans during 
the* crusade's. All tin* pilgrims ge> to the 
Eranciscan monaster) of the Mol) Savior, 
where* the*) are niaintaiiieel a month gra- 
tuitous!). Resale's this, then* an* 01 Cluis- 
tiau conve*fits in ,le*riisale*ui, e»f which the* 
Armenian is the* largest. They « J n«* sup- 
j Muled by he*iii*vede*nt contribution^, prin- 
cipally from Eure»pe*. Tin* ehiinii of tin* 
Holy Se*puleiiiv has U*en lor 1500 ) e ars 
tin* most sucre*d place in Je-rusale-in. It is 
ceem|M)se*d of seve*ral i , hurein*s united, ami . 
is saiel to he* e*ivcte*el on <«olgotlia. ih*rtt 
is shown, in ft large* suhte-iraneous apart- 
ment rieiily e»rnan!e*nte*el, tin* pivtemh'd 
grave ed' the; Savior, vvitJi a sui cophagus 
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of white marble. The empress Helena is 
reported to have founded this clrtirch in 
the 4th eeutury, Her she had found the 
true cross. Tin* Jews live in great wretch- 
edness, and an; confined to a small part 
of the city. The temple of the Moham- 
medans, which is regarded as one of their 
greatest sanctuaries, is magnificent. No 
t Jcvv or Christian is permitted to enter the 
inner sanctuary . This temple consists of 
two large buildings, of which the one, 101 
Aksa, is adorned with a splendid dome 
and beautiful gilding. The other edifice is 
octangular, and is called El Sahara. Here 
the Mohammedans show the footstep*, of 
their prophet surrounded with golden 
grate; and a Koran, which is four feet 
long, and two and a half broad. On the 
mount of* Olives is to l>e seen a Christian 
church, in winch is shown a foot-print of 
the Savior, winch he left oil the place, 
when he ascended to heaven, Besides 
man) old Jewish monuments, there aie it 
meal many Creek and Roman, several 
Christian, and, < specially, Gothic monu- 
ments. which originated in tie* times of 
the enisiidi's. — \ contemporary of Abra- 
ham, Melchisedec, i*« called kin*' of Salt m % 
12000 \eais fief! ire Christ: this Salem »s 
supposed to be the Jcnisulcm of t after 
,tnm;<. 'Fins town then came into the 
possession of the Jehusiles, and when the 
Urael it os conquered ihe'land of promise 
1 B. (\ 1500 j, it was assigned, in the division 
of the eountrv, to the tribe of Benjamin. 
Tin* Jebiisites, however, appear artel- 
wards to have recovered possession of the 
place ; for David conquered the city, call- 
ed it after his name, and built the castle 
of Zion. His son Solomon greatly em- 
bellished the city, and caused tin* temple 
to he built by the skiltiiF artists of Tvie. 
Ihidcr his successors, Jerusalem was the 
capital of the kingdom of Judah. Five 
times it was taken and plundered : first 
under Kehohoam by the Eg) plums, then 
under Joram by the Arabians, under 
Joasli by the Syrians, under Ama/iali by 
tlie 1-riiclifc*. ami under Josiali by tie* 
Egyptians again (B. C. (ill). Herodotus 
also mentions the last conquest of it, call- 
ing the city Kmh/tusi which resembles 
hulushah, the Hoi), and the Mohamme- 
dans still call the city El Kails. At last, 
the Chaldean king, Nebuchadnezzar, din- 
ing the reign of Zcdekinh, conquered the 
kingdom, ra/ed the city to the ground 
(B. ( r>K(>], and carried the Jews to Baby- 
lon. Seventy years after, Cyrus gave 
them permission to return and rebuild the 
city and temple Tliw was done under 
the direction of their high- priests, Ezra 
17* 


and Nchemiah, whose successors governed 
them a long time. The stoiy of Alexan-* 
der’s making a pacific visit to Jerusalem, 
after his conquest of Tyre, is nothing but 
*a Jewish invention, as Josephus is the 
only author who mentions it. Alexan- 
der's successor, Ptolemy, the son of Lagns, 
captured Jerusalem, and carried a great 
numher of the better sort of Jews to 
Alexandria. It then remained, for a long 
tulle after it was taken by Anfioehus the 
Great, under the jurisdiction of the Syrian 
kings. Under the Maccabees, the Jews 
were again free for a considerable tune, 
and chose their own rulers. One of the 
last of these, Aristobulus, invited Pompey 
the (ireat into the country, and thus Jem- 
salem came under tin* Roman dominion 
(ft. C. But, as it continued to have 
it> own kings, at least in name, and ateo 
higli-prieMs, together with the Roman gov - 
einors, this orcarionrd constant troubles, 
which were finally ended by the destruc- 
tion of the city and extermination of the 
mliahitaiit^bv Vespasian and Titus, after 
a blood) N«*ge (A. 1>. 7(F). Home ' build- 
ings, however, were left among the ruins. 
The Jew** ag.i. l collected together, built 
on th« i place, and again reliell»d against 
the Romans. Provoked by this obstina- 
cy, the emperor Adrian, at last, in the 
year I1H, ordered all thar Tims had spar- 
ed to lie destroyed. He commanded a. 
new city to he hiult in its place, called 
. Elia Capitolina, in which no Jew Was - 
permitted to dwell. Constantine the 
(ireat, and ln> mother Helena, from pious 
motive'*, ordered all the heathen monu- 
ments to ho destroyed, and erected many 
new (Christian edifices. Julian conceived 
the idea of rebuilding the old temple of 
the Jews, hut is said to have been hinder- t 
ed from executing Ids plan by the eruption 
of subterranean fire. The city remained 
under the government of the Eastern em- 
perors till Chosroes, king of Persia, con- , 
quered it m the yetprf >14. It was recover- 
ed, however, by the emperor lleiaelius, in 
the peace of (i‘jS. Tins prince prohibited 
tile Jews from dwelling there, and so alien- 
ated the patriarch of Jernsalem,Sophroniiis, 
by sectarian differences, that the Saracen 
cklipli Omar found little ditiieiilty in mak- 
ing himself master of the citv (A. I). (S37h 
From the Saracens it passed into the hands 
of the Turks. In the first crusade, Godfrey 
of Bouillon took Jerusalem. It was erected 
into a Christian kingdom, to which the. 
Turks put an end in 11^7. Clarke, Cha- 
teaubriand, &e^ describe its present state. 

Jkritsvlkm, John Frederic Wiliiam^p 
was Ixirn Novemlwr 1701), at Ostia- 
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burg, where, liis father was a cleVgy man, 
and early displayed great talent. As early as 
1724, lie entered the University of Leipsic, 
where lit* stinted theology/ lie then 
studied at Leyden, wont with two young 
noblemen to the university of Gottingen, 
visited Londoji, and was, in 1742, appoint- 
ed, by the flukv of Brunswick, eomt 
preaclier anti tutor of die lieieditarv 
]>rinee. The Collegium Cttrulhuim , aflcr- 
wards go fumou.-, Va- established oif a 
plan suggested by him. lit 1752, he was 
made ablrot of tip* convent of Niiddngs- 
hausen, near Brunswick. The chancel- 
lorship of rite university of ( ■ottingeti was 
offered to him, hut la* would not leave 
Brunswick, when* lit*' bonevolcnr activity 
found liill evrej-e. In hi- old age. his 
Son destroy etl himself in consequence of 
an unfortunate passion for a i named lady. 
This spue rise to Gothe'- Sorrows of the 
young Wcrthor. The lather died in 1781 1, 
esteemed by all Germany as a theologian, 
and for the purity and beneficence of his 
eharaeter. Hi- sermon- (Brum- wick, l/K**’ 
— 178l\ 2 vols.) an* still read, a* are also 
his Contemplations on the hum Impor- 
tant Truths of Kehgion (1785 and I7B5, 2 
vols.) lie wrote many othirw oik's anil 
is eonsidered one of die lir-t men of his 
time in Germany. 

Jf,sj„ or. huso, or } i i>so. or Ji ss<». nr 
Mvtsmu; a huge i-l.md m the North 
Pacific oee‘m. govern* d by a prince tribu- 
tary to the emperor of Japan, 'fhe in- 
habitants are more rude and savage than 
the Japanese. They lm* chiefly on ti-Ii 
and game. Lon. I 40' 10' n> I17' 1 10' I!.; 
laf. 42" to 1.7' X. Square miles, .VI, 000. 
Chief town. Mat-mar. 

Je^se; a man of Bethlehem, who li\ed 
by*raising rattle ; die father of eight son-, 
ot’ whom David \va- mn . When Saul 
persecuted the latter, ,!e— e lied into the 
land of the 'Moabites, wle ie lie seems to 
have died, as no mention i- made of him 
after David's accession to the tin one. 

• Jester, or Court Fooi.. Jn tin* middle 
ages, every' court, secular or crr|» siastical, 
had its fool, as a necessary appendage ; and 
dim* are some instances of court je-fers 
in lb** ltfth century'. Dunce, jn his Illus- 
trations of Hiakspeare, ha4 a dissertation 
on the fools and clowns, lie states that 
Muckle John was the last jHtrsoii who 
regularly held the office of court jester in 
Ku gland, his jm*deeessor, An by Vrm- 
*itroiig, having been sentenced to have Ins 
1 coat pulled over ,lus hHul, and in he dis- 
cussed the king’s service, lor a sareu-m on 
Bjaud (l(j»{7j. Since die time of the 
wealth, die post of kings fool 
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hits been discontinued, though some ,pri- , 
vHte persons had fools late in the last cen- 
tury'. Swift wrote an epitaph on Dicky 
Pearce, tile earl of HufTolk s fool (1728). 
Mr. Douce states that flu* costume of the 
domestic fool, in the time id* Sluikspeare, 
was of two soils. The one was a motley 
or party-colored coat, attached to the Uidy 
by a girdle, and often having tiells on the » 
skirts and elbow?*. The breeches and 
hose wen* ip one, and sometimes the legs 
were of different eolois. \ hood, resem- 
bling a monk’s cowl, covered the head 
completely', and the breast and shoulders 
partly, ft sometimes lion* a-sV ears, r 
sometimes the neck and head id* a coek« 
and somdimes only the eomh of that bird, 
(whence co n with , as a trim of contempt). 
The bauble [ maruttf ) was n shoil stick, 
teimmated with a foof- he.ul. m with that 
of a doll or puppt t. To tin- was fre- 
quently np|M*nded a blown bladder, some- 
times tilled with sand ui’pcns, and cm- * 
ployed as a weapon of .sportive otlence ; 
-ometmies a skm or bladdei only, and 
sometimes a club instead of tin bawldc, 
and, occasionally, both together. The 
other dress, which seem- to have been 
mo.s| common in the time of Sliuk-pcmc, 
was a long petticoat, ot various colors, - 
hinged with yellow. Tide wmc. lr»w-*‘ 
evei, many variation- fnun tin- die— . 
b»*lis -applied (be place ot the cock's 
comb ; tin* bead w.i- -lieu n like a monk's 
crown: fov tad- nr -qmnrl t.nl- were 
fastened on die el»die-, X c. (See FooLu 
Frost of. \ 

Jfsi n-,o» ^ocirtv ofJisi sjureligions 
order, w lik'li lo-c in influence and power 
far above all die oilier onb i-, though .-ti »ct- 
ly pioliihitmg its memlN*i.s to accept any 
nfiice m the church, and which, in die ail 
of ruling, excelled diu government.- of die 
wot 1<1 no les- than its eeWesuisiical iival.-. 
No other religious order at lords a parallel 
in this ; foi. while those who give them- 
selves only to devotion and ldigioiis con- 
templation, pre-ent few distinguishing 
traits, and, for the mo*H part, differ from 
one anodeT only in their names, in the 
fasleon and color of their dress, the great* r 
or tc-s strictness of their rules, tin* munbci 
oj’tliejr penances and devotional exercise.*,; 
and w bile those of tin? more active class, 
who operate abroad by their influence at « 
< Hints and in families, and by engaging 
in offices of instruction, pastoral care, or 
charity, are almost universally but monks, 
tin* society of Jesus early raised itself to a 
degree of historical importance unparal- 
leled m its kind. But a small part of tlnfe 
greatness is to lie ascribed to their thunder, 
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Ignatius Loyola (q. v.), who owes his fame 
more to the shrewd .policy and ehoTgy 
of his successors tlmn to the merit of tJie 
original scheme of the order. At the uni- 
versity of Paris, Loyola entered into an 
agreement with some of his fellow students 
to undertake the conversion of unbelievers, 
and a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Pierre le 
Fcvre (a Savoyard), Francis Xavier (a na- 
tive of Nayariv), J nines Laine/and NicJip- 
las Bobadilla (two .Spaniards of ardent and 
powerful mind"), and Rodrigue/, a Poftu- 
gucse nohleman, were the first compan- 
ions of Loyola. A wni with the Turks 
prevented their journey to Jerusalem. 
They therefore went to different umvqrsi- 
lies in f 'p|W‘r Italy, to gam new associates; 
Loyola himself went with Le Fevre and 
Lame/. to Home, where lie aeeoni pffdicd, 
in l.W, hi" plnn of founding a new* and 
peculiar!) organized older. He called it 
the society of’ Jisus. m consequence of a 
vision, and hound the uieinlM'r**, in addi- 
tion to the usual vows of poverty , chastity , 
and implicit obedience to then superior-, 
Jo a fourth, viz. to j»o, uiihe"itatmgly. and 
without recompense, wlnther"oc\cr the 
pope should "cud them, a« mi"sionanes 
lor the conversion oi infidel- and heretics, 
or for the semee of the elmreh ill any 
otljer way, and to devote all their powers 
and meaii" to tlu* aecomplishment of the 
vvoik. The nov iee-, liesidc- spiritual e\- 
ereiscs, were to he proved by pciloimmg 
the most menial oilices flu the "iek. Xa- 
vier having given the < * vain pie by sucking 
the loath"ome sores of the sick in the hos- 
pital". A special hull of Paul I II, in lolO, 
established this society, whose oliject ap- 
peared so favorable to the interest" of the 
papal power ; and in the following yeai, 
the memher", ns-emhled m Rome, chose 
their founder for their fit "t general, lie 
showed hmi"cU‘ however, unequal to the 
iiianageinent of great atfaits. \s general, 
lie was ever pursuing sei'oudtlry objects, 
vvltile his learned amt more sagacious 
friends, especially Liine/, who was his 
constant companion, contrived to improve 
mid carry out Ins rude plans for tin* ad- 
vancement of the society. The popes 
Paul ill and Julius III, seeing wh.it a 
support they would have in the Jesuits 
against the reformation, which was rapidly 
gaining ground, granted to them privileges 
such as no body of men, in church or 
state, had ever before obtained. They 
were permitted not only to enjoy all the 
rights of the mendicant and secular orders, 
and to l»e exempt from all episcopal ami 
civil jurisdiction and taxes, so that they 
acknowledged no authority hut that of the 



pope and the superior of their brder, and 
were permitted to exercise every priestly 
function, parochial rights notwithstanding, 
among aH classes of men, eyen during an > 
interdict, — hut, also (whales not even mjr- * 
nutted to the archbishops ^nconditionaHy), 
they could alisolve from alt sins and eq- 
elesiastiral penalties* change the objects 
of the vows of the laity, acquire churches 
ami estates without further papal sanction, 
caret houses for the order, and might, ac- 
cording to circumstances, dispense tlicnr- 
selves from the observance of canonical 
hours of tiists and prohibitions of meat-', 
and even from the use of the breviary. 
Beside" this their general was invented 
with unlimited power over the mendier*; 
could send them on missions of every 
kind, even amongst excommunicated her- 
etic**; could appoint them professor" of ' 
theology at his di"eretion, wherever lie 
chose, and colder academical dignities, 
which were to he reckoned equal to those 
given by universities. These privileges 
which secured to tin* Jesuits a spiritual 
power almost < qiial to that of the pope 
hiiiinelf, together with a greater immunity, 
in point of regions observ alien, than the 
laity posseted, were granted them to aid 
then missionary labors, so that they might 
accommodate themselves to any protes- 
sion or mode of life, pinong heretic- and 
mtidel", and he able, wherever *1 icy found 
admis"iou, to organize Futliolic churches 
without a further authority. Hut tin- lati- 
tude in which they understood their right-* 
and immunities gave occa-ion to fear an 
unlimited extension and exeicise of them, 
dangerous to all existing authority, civil 
and ecclesiastical, as the constitution of the 
order, and iN erection into an independent 
luonaichy in the bosom of other govern- 
ment", assumed a more tixed character 
A gencial dispersion of the members 
throughout society, with jhc most entire 
union and subordination, formed the basis 
of their constitution. The society of Je- 
sus was accordingly div ided into saw end 
ranks or clasps. The novices, who were 
chosen from the most talented and well 
educated youths and men, without regard 
to birth and external circumstances, and 
were tried, ft* two years, in separate no- 
vitiate-houses, in all imaginable exercises 
of self-denial and obedience, to determine 
whether they would he useful to the pur- 
poses of the ’order, wen: not ranked among 
the actual members, the lowest of whom 
are the secular coadjutors , who take no 
monastic vows, ami may therefore he dis- 
missed. They sent* die order partly fk 
subalterns, jiurtly as confederates, und naSy 
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. be regarded as the people of, the Jesuit 
state. Distinguished laymen, public offi- 
cers, and other influential personages 
(c. g. Louis* Xiy in his old age), were 
sometimes honored with mhniSMon into 
this class, to prduote the interests of the 
. order. .‘Hiffl uft in rank stand the scholars 
and spiritual coadjutors , who are instructed 
in the higher branches of learning, take 
' upriu them solemn moimstic vows, and are 
hound to devote themsehes particularly 
to the education of youth. These are, as 
. it were, the artists of the Jesuit community , 
are employed as professors in academies, 
as preachers in cfcies and at conns, as 
rectors and professors in colleges, hs tutors 
and spiritual guides m families which 
they wish to gain or to watch, and as 
« assistants m the missions. Fitially, the 
nofuliry. or highest class, is made up of the 
prafrssid, amongst whom are udnutied on- 
ly the most experienced members, w hose 
address energy and fidelity to the order 
have been cininentiv tried and proved. 
They make profession, i. e. take the \ows 
of their older, l»v binding themsehes, m 
addition to tl»e common monastic >ov\>, 
by a fourth vow, to the undertaking of 
missions; and, when they -ire nut living 
together in pious ease iu their piotcssed- 
1 louses, they Serve a* missionaries among 
heathens ami heretics, as guv criiois of 
colonies in remote parts of the world, as 
tatlier-confessors of princes, and as resi- 
dents of the order in places where it Jin* 
no college. They are entirely exempt, 
on tin' other hand, from the care of the 
education of youth. None but the pro- 
fessed have a voice in the cltM-tion of a 
general, who must himself be of their 
number, and who lias the right of choos- 
ing from them the assistants, provincials, 
superiors and rectors. The general holds 
Ins office for life, and has his rc-ideuce in 
Home, where ho is attended hv a monitor 
and five assistants or counsellors, who 
also represent the five chief nations, — the* 
Italians, Germans, French, Spanish and 
Portuguese. He is the mine of the gov- 
ernment of the whole order, and receives 
monthly reports from the provincials, and 
one every quarter from the siipmoi-. of 
the professed -ium.se-, fromethe rector-, of 
the colleges (which are the inoiiu^teries of 
the order, hot with nothing very monastic 
alwmt them), and from tho masters of the 
novices. These reports detail all re- 
markable occurrences, political events, 
and the characters, capacities and services 
of individual niemlmrs, and thercij|»oii the 
funeral directs what is to be dohe, and 
how to make use of tried and approv ed 


members. All arc bound to obey him, 
implicitly, and even contrary to their ow n 
convictions. Tlien* is noap]>eal from lus 
orders. He limy even alter |mrticuhu 
rules of the society, expel members with- 
out trial, or exile them b\ sending them 
away to some distant place, and inflict •>• 
remit punishments at ins pleasure. Igna- 
tius Tiovola, who died .lulv ID, I5 Tk#, at 
Rome, left to the ordet* the sketch of this 
constitution, and a mystical treatise called, 
Eicrcilia Spiritualia (Spiritual, Exercise-*), 
the use of which was formalh introduced 
among the Jesuits, and occupies tin* lir-t 
four weeks of every novice. This pious 
enthusiast, but Hy no means great man, 
obtained a lasting fame, and the honor of 
canonization (lt>&2), In the rapid mcrea-c 
of his order, which, as early as KW, 
nuinliered lOtK) tiicinhcis in 1*2 province^ 
r n»e first wn> Portugal, where Xavier and 
Rodrigue/, at the imitation of the km::, 
had founded colleges. The increase of 
the J (-suits wa> no les- rapid in the Italian 
state-, where they were supported by fie* 
influence of the pope; in Spam, where 
they were, at first, opposed hv the bishops, 
hut soon pivv ailed through the example 
of the nobility, e.-pemllv of one of the 
most powerful glanders, Fianeis IWgi;.. 
duke of ('audia, who heeuiue an inii>hisf 
las the Jesuits were calk d in Spam, aliei 
tin ir founder, Inigo); and in ('nlhohc (;,i- 
nianv, wlieie AiiMna and Havana granted 
them pnvilt-gi s and foiuidifnmis. At the 
universities of A jenna, Prague and Iui»ol- 
Mndt. tliev obtained an a-cemleiirv which 
they held im- two centimes. In then 
strict hw*:,iri‘!iicul punnplcs in then 
n*stless, zealous activity, and in tlieir sue* 
ce.-« in making converts the Fatholic 
prince*. as well sis the pope himself, found 
the most effectual harncr agaiu-t the grow- 
ing povvei of Prote-tantism. liven to the 
common people the} soou recommended 
themselves, a* the oflkpruig of the new 
spirit of tin* times, and were, therefore, 
readilv favored hv persons who were ill- 
disposed to the monks. For institutions 
which would not adopt the tendency of 
the age towards practical improvement 
and a more cheerful tone of conduct, 
could no longer succeed, after the resto- 
ration of learning and sound reasoning ; 
the excited world preferred business to 
conieinplation, and the mendicant monks, 
who had every where pushed themselves 
iuto notice., lmd passed tin ir most splendid 
epoch. Those who disliked the Fmncis- 
euns as too coarse and vulgar, and the 
Dominicans as too rigid and gloomy, were 
the 1 letter pleased with the polished, 

* 
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cheerful and social Jesuits. Nobody could 
accuse them of idle brooding in prayer 
and psalm-singing ; even in the houses of 
tlie professed, tlie canonical hours were 
not observed ; they no where remained 
long at their exercises of devotion, even as 
the spiritual guid<58 of the laity ; they care- 
fully avoided all apjiearunce of spiritual 
pride, and dressed like the seeular clergy’, 
and might oven change this dress for the 
ordinary garb of the country, in places 
where they thought to gain easier en- 
trance without any such mark of diMiuc- 
tion. Besides this, they were directed to 
use a gentle demeanor while engaged in 
their religious or political ojienitious; to 
win men hy compliance with their pecu- 
liarities; never to contend openly, even 
against declared cncime> ; and never to 
betray any passion ; hut to keep their 
views and measures secret, and, under a 
show of coldness and reserve, to prosecute 
the more* ardently and constantly , in secret, 
what might have excited opposition if 
made public. This spirit of work lly, poli- 
cy, and accommodation to circumstances, 
was principally derived from the artful 
pimciples of their second general, James 
l.amcy, who had the address to soften 
what was austere and monastic in the 
, regulations of the founder, and to adapt 
them, according to the circumstances of 
the times, to the object of the society. This 
w T as originally nothing else hilt the preser- 
vation and establishment of the papal 
power against all the attacks of Protestant- 
ism, of kings, and national hislmiis. To 
this end the Jesuits systematically labored, 
under the pretext of promoting religion or 
the, honor of (iod (In majorem Dei glori- 
a/a, as the inscription is on their arms) ; 
ami, as nothing appeared more conducive 
to their purpose than the subjection of the 
mind and of public opinion, they indued 
dominion over the young by the establish- 
ment of schools, and over the adult by 
confession, preaching, and the common 
intercourse of society. When Lsunez 
, died, in 1 5f4, this system, mid the active, 
energetic spirit belonging to it, had al- 
ready become decidedly fixed in the inter- 
nal character of the order, so that the 
example of monastic devotion held up hy 
his successor, Francis Borgia, who was 
afterwards canonized, and tin 1 eftbrts of 
popes Paul IV and Puis V to restore the 
oliservation of the canonical hours, proved 
. ineffectual. The succeeding popes and 
generals allowed the order perfect free- 
dom from all monastic constraint, and the 
wisdom of its systoiji soon appeared ev i- 
dent in the important successes and ser- 


vices which it accomplished. * Their for- 
eign missions, begun by Ffancis Xavier, in 
tlie Portuguese Last Indies, in 1541, were 
attended with vast and unprecedented 
success, if their own accounts may be 
trusted. 1 1« con vert ul,\yith the aid of his 
fellow missionaries who were sent to assist 
him, sonic hundred thousands to Chris- 
tianity in Goa, Travancore, Cochin, Ma- 
lacca, Ceylon, and even in Japan, avjd 
d#u»d (1551) on Ills way to China, with the 
fame of a true martyr for religion, wluc,h 
gained for him the name of the apostle of 
India , and the honor of canonization. liU 
triumjdis over heathenism were confirmed 
hy the cruelties of the inquisition at Goa, 
while other Jesuits w r ent to South America, 
and labored successfully in the civiliza- 
tion and subjugation of the natives in Bra- 
zil, and ih the neighboring country’ of Par- 
aguay. (q. v.) Africa alono resisted their 
effort.**: on the western coasts they never 
guinea u settlement, and from the east 
they were driven hy the Copts ; while the 
Abyssiiiiaus, whom they had governed for 
a long time with the aid of Portugal, ro*.e 
against them, and put them to death. But 
in Eurojve, their influence rapidly in- 
creased. Their efforts were chiefly in- 
strumental in removing the impressions, 
so dangerous to the Catholic church, 
which the reformation had left even u: 
Catholic countries. They earned out 
upon a grand scale, and for the higher 
classes, the improvements in the system 
of instruction, which had lieen already 
lieguu hy the Bamahites, tlie fathers of the 
Christian doctrine, thosc-of Soiuasquo and 
of the oratory, and, finally, hy the Piarists, 
tor tlie humbler classes of the community . 
Claudius Aquaviva, of the family of the 
dukes of Atn, general of the Jesuits from 
1581 to 1(115, was the author of their sys- 
tem of education, and his work, Ratio et 
lnstitutio Studiorum Societatis Jesi /, is the 
platform of the far-fuined schools of the 
Jesuits. These were partly boarding- 
schools for hpys of all classes, and partly 
seminaries for those youths who were in- 
tended for the order, in which they staid 
till their entrance iqion their novitiate,. 
The scholars (so ’Called) and coadjutors, 
living together in the colleges, gave in- 
struction hy methods well suited to tlie 
wants of the young, and accompanied 
with surprismg success, so as to oe con- 
sidered a*! worthy of imitation even in the 
18th* century, A live, affable and affec- 
tionate manner towards the pupils, united 
with unceasing vigilance and a wise so- 
licitude for the preservation of their inr 
noceuce and. virtue, distinguished these 
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aliove all other monastic schools. LoVe 
and confidence prevailed in tbem. To 
excite emulation, and to animate industry, 
they had public exercises in sneaking, aim 
distributed prize! and titles of distinction. 
To strengthen fcnd develope die body, 
^gymnastic exercises were introduced, and 
' even the outward demeanor and address 
were polished by theatrical representa- 
, tions. it ‘is true that diese last, which 
were intended to allure the public, and the 
* miserable Latin which the pupils wen* 
* ■ 4 often obliged to s(>euk in the plays, won* 
/.not the bright side of the Jesuit schools. 

The want of deep critical learning, and 
• the arbitrary mutilation of the old glassies 
for the use of the young, exposed the 
Jesuit teachers to the censure of the phi- 
lologist Nevertheless, the schools hud an 
uncommon success, as the liest of that 
time. A single college frequently had 
several hundred scholars ; the yoi^fg no- 
bility were almost exclusively sent to 
them, and even from Protestant countries, 
so that the Protestants found it necessary 
to establish lyceums and academies for 
the gentry, of a character suited to the 
higher demands of the age. The Jesuits 
9 derived the greatest advantage from these 
.institutions, by being enabled to choose 
the brightest geniuses at an earl) age, and 
mould them to their purposes. This ex- 
plains how the society of Jesus was able 
i to render important services to the cause 
4 of literature and science. Such Jesuits as 
Serrarius, Petavius, Sirmond, Tiirsellmiis, 
Bellannin, Balde, Mariana and Flechier 
advanced the sciences of history and 
geography, the study of language and 
rhetoric, even beyond the limits of ilieir 
own order and church. Schemer and 
Boscovich were eminent in mathematics 
’ and astronomy. No men understood let- 
ter tlian the Jesuits the .art of showing off, 
to the best advantage, their really valuable 
> services; the world could not but ar 
knowledge them to be improvers and 
lieuefactors of their age. Accordingly 
their houses and possessions visibly in- 
creased, their churches and confessionals 
were not empty ; they contrived, too, with 
much address, to obtain legacies and pres- 
ents, and to seize upon every advantage 
which pious credulity and the extent of 
v their connexions presented them. They 
.would not allow their internal constitution 
to be inquired into or imitated ; and when, 
in 1(223, a nutntar of enterprising fediales 
in Italy, arid on the Lower Rhine, formed 
< a plan of uniting into &ii order, under the 
name of the JesuMnta, to be modelled 
i after the society of Jesils, they repulsed 


all the advance^ of their would-he sisters, 
and, in dfiBl, procured a papal decree for 
the nbhlition of the new order. Hut in 
England, ami the Protestant states of the 
Nbrth, they were not so successful, tlieir 
• repented attempts to establish themselves 
there prov ing fruitless. In 1*518, however, 
the number of members amounted to 
13,112, in 32 provinces, without including 
those in France, the Rhenish provinces, 
and the Netherlands, Poland and Lithua- 
nia, Spanish America, the Philippines and 
China. Elated with this success, they 
celebrated, in lf>40, undei general Vifel 
leselu, the cciitcniiiul anniversary of tlieii 
order, witli great »pomp. There were 
some circumstances, however, to damp 
their limitation ; for, notvvitlistanding the 
great favor which they enjoyed at court 
and among the people, the nmi-JcsuiT 
clergy and the learned men of the age 
soon discovered the mischief which the 
society was beginning to do tluough 
Christendom. 'Phi 1 universities, bishops 
and clergymen (bund their interest op- 
posed to that of the Jesuits, whose privi- 
leges, where they were carried into etfect, 
would be necessarily injurious andoppres- 
sivetothebody of teachers and the clergy 
The ancient orders of i monks, whose hatred 
they had excited by tlieir encroachment* 
on their province, as much as by their 
good fortune, found subject enough foi 
complaint and hitter uecusaiioiis in tin* 
duplicity and world hr.css of their conduct. 
They made no scruple of invading what 
had been regarded as the appropriate prov - 
ince of other orders, and were on the best 
terms witli tbe Carthusians, who, fin ac- 
count of their vow of silence, were the 
only ecclesiastics, out of their own body, 
to whom the Jesuits were permitted to 
make confession. Their busy, intriguing 
spirit made them the objects of suspicion 
and jealousy to statesmen und jurists, An 
account of tlieir interference in political 
affairs, the mischievous effects of which 
were already manifest in Portugal, under 
the reigns of John 1 II and Selwist iun, their 
pupils, and, after the death of the latter, 
w ere a prinrijml cause of the surrender of 
this kingdom to the Spanish crown. Foi 
this reason, the parliament und higher 
clergy of France, for 20 years, resolutely 
resisted the attempts of the Jesuits to gain 
a footing in that country. The university 
of Paris also declared the w'bole order to . 
lie useless, and its existence incompatible 
with the rights of the (hdlicuu church 
ft was owing cJiiefly to the favor of the 
court, that they at lu*t, in J. r »(»2, were ad- 
mitted into France under the name of 
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fathers of the college of Clermont , with a 
humiliating renunciation of tlicir must im- 
portant privileges. 'Notwithstanding tlijs 
depressed condition, they soon contrived 
to establish themselves m Palis and the 
southern and western provinces, und, 
during the civil commotions, under the 
piotection of the Guises, to deprive the 
French Protesttints of their rights, gradu- 
ally to establish their privileges, and to 
maintain their Tooting, in spite of the sus- 
picions entertained of their having hud a 
share in the murder of Henrv JIJ. They 
were banislmd, indeed, in 1594, on account 
of the attempt -upon Henry’s life by their 
pupil, John' Chatel ; yet tijey still re- 
rnaided undisturbed in Toulon and Bour- 
denu\,a»d,at the iutereession of the pope, 
were again received by Henr) IV , in HKM. 
The\ soon, in thru* office of" eourt-confes- 
mus, carried on the same intrigues us 
before. Their partieipatioii in the crime 
of Ravaillne, though exceedingly probable, 
coulil not be pro\ed against them: thev 
dicm*rlv cm joined in rondcmmmr the Jiook 
hi which tin* Spanifli Jesuit Mariana 
defends the kmc’fc assassination, and, by 
‘ cunning and ol^eipiioiiMie^ towards the 
court, preserved theniscKe^ uiidisturheiJ. 
They made themselves still more liupor- 
tani to the German empire, when flie\ 
’ beefime the eoiifidentiafadviMTs of Ferdi- 
nand II and III. They discovered re- 
markable political talent lit the thirty 
v ears’ war; the league of the Caffiolie* 
could do nothing without them. Father 
Lamormairn, a Jesuit, and confessor to the 
emperor, effected the downfall of Wallen- 
stein, and, h\ means of his agents, kept 
die jealous Bavarian* in their alliance with 
. \ustria. But, while t law were 1 1 ins' suc- 
cessful, as statesmen, m this part of Fai- 
iope (though thc\ failed in preventing the 
triumph of toleration at the peace of 
Westphalia), a new stohn hurst upon them, 
m France and the Netherlands, from the 
Jansenist controversy. The ancient hos- 
tility of the university of Paris, which had 
•always Ihjcu strongly averse to the admis- 
sion of the Jesuits as teachers, rose up, in 
union with tin* rigid morality of the Jun- 
m mists, against the notorious senu-Pelagi- 
anism of Molina and his brother Jesuits. 
(See Grace , aud Jmisamtu.) The charac- 
ter of die Jpsiiits received adutal wound 
from the pen of Pascal, whose famous 
Provincial Letters exposed the mischiev- 
ous doctrines and practices of the Jesuits 
with admirable wit and argument, to 
which they opjKiHed little* but abuse and 
violence. These letttys, which have been 
published in numerous editions since 
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were read through all Europe, arid 'f 
ilieir testimony quoted in the -seytence of j 
condemnation pronounced by Innocent ' 
IX, in 1679, against 65 offensive proposi- 
tions, mostly of Jesuit Casuists. But it , - 
availed them little that nwal decreed arid 
papal bulls, procured by the Jesuit con- 
lessors of I^ouis XIV (La Chaise* and Le 
Tellier), wen* levelled against Jansenism, ' 
and its mm completed by the well-known 
cansiitution Unigenitus . In the minds of 
reflecting and well-di6posed persons, they 
still remained suspected of an attachment 
lo the principles of their most eminent - 
casuists, attacked hy Pascal — principles 
which afforded the most startling solution 
of their crafly and ambiguous conduct. 

A lax morality, accommodated to the in- 
clinations of a licentious age, which made 
interest and external circumstances the' 
i ule of conduct, and consecrated the worst’* 
means for h good end ; their probabilistic 
— a sv stern of principles and rules of life . 
winch tolerated every thing that could lie 
defended a* probably admissible; ilieir 
excuse* for perjury and crimes of td( 
kmdh, sometimes bv arbitrary pervtrsiou 
of language Mimetimes b\ ambiguous 
expressions and perplexing interpretations, > 
sometimes, too, by mental reservations/ 
according to wliicli u man bad only to 
think differently lroin what lie said and 
did, to be justified, in bis own sight, from 
the greatest crimes; — these, and other traits 
of a like nature, uui) be more fully and 
accurately learnt froin the letters of Pascal, 
or the writings of the Jesuits, Sanches, , 
Bauny, Escobar, Suarez and Buscmhauin. . 
Their own defences against these charges 
only confirmed the suspicion excited 
against their system of morals, while they * 
palliated and conceded a part when; the . 
whole was culpable. Other accusations - 
we rt; now brought against them, which 
they wen* still less aMc to repel. Their 
superficial mode of instruction, and the 
theatrical disorders of their schools, had 
been already condemned hy Mariana, a > 
learned Spanish Jesuit; the gross -selfish- , 
ness of the .order had been publicly ex- 
posed iy Sc mtii’s .1 lonarchia solipsorum 
the indifference with which they |K‘rmir- 
ted their hoatJien converts to continue 
their old worship of idols, on condition of ‘ 
their mcntallv adoring, at the same time, 
Christ and the virgin Mary ; and their , 
want of agreement with the other mis- 
sionaries in Chinn, hail been warmly, but 
ineffectually, censured by several papal 
bulls. Their conduct, too, was now and , 
then discovered to harmonize too well 
with their indulgent code of ethics, os 
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tfifeywcre hot. always prudent enough ' in vary. In 1746, flicy hail established 9 . trad- 


|*he commission of their cesses; and it 
Vwafi for this tfeuson that^hc Iroquois, who 
had.be&n converted by them, expressly 


itig-house at Martinique, by their deputy, 
father La Valc.ttc, under pretence .of a 
mission, which soon monopolized nearly 


A stipulated ip a floaty of peace (ltitf?) for the whole trade of that and the neighbor- 


the rfeinoval of these licentious brethren, ing islands, and had commercial conn ex- , 
ivho did every thing that Jesus did' not v ions with the principal merchants of 
' 4q» It Was even found necessary to expel France, It happened that two slims, w ith 

~‘» — p ^1. r.„i: .. 1 . . Mr... 1.V1. 


them from some of the Itulian states for a cargo valued at two millions, which lmd 


' their licentiousness ; and die horror which 
Was felt through Europe at the trial *>f 
- fbe Jesuit Girard, for tlie alleged violation 
, of Cadiere, an innocent girl, at the time 
f ' of confession, is hardly yet forgotten. It 
* wgs now becoming, every day, more e\i- 
dent to tlie world, that the Jesuits were 
not aiming to promote virtue aud religion, 
but their own interests. This was con- 


b£en salt by La V alette to pay the house 
of Lioncy, at Marseilles, fell into the 
hand£ of the English. The Jesuits re- 
fusing to make any indemnification for the 
loss, the nhover mentioned house brought 
an action against them, which terminated 
in the seiityucing of the former to make 
full reimbursement, and was the means 
also, of bringing to light other n! nines of 


tinned by the complaints of merchants at the order. Lorenzo Hieei, their genem 


the extensive traffic of the society of Je- 
/j»ts in tlie products of tlieir foreign mis- 
sionary stations. It cannot be denied that 
tlie republic of names, formed by them, 


refusing to make any change in their 
constitution, by the declaration, Sint ut 
sunt, aut non sint (Let thenj be tut tlie} are, 
or not be), the king issued a decree, hi 


under the authority of Spain, in Paraguay 17(54, for abolishing the order, in all the 
and Urnguuty, in which they ruled with French states, as a men 1 political society, 
absolute power, and Which, in 1753, eon- dangerous to religion, whose object was 
rained nearly 100,000 subjects, was eon- self-aggrandizement, hi vain did ('lenient 
ducted by them with consummate policy XI II, in a hull issued at the same time, 
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mid sjcill, and was, perhaps, the best 
means for civilizing those savages; but 
d[iat they made it also a trafficking csinb- 
lisfunent for the emolument of tlie order, 
was shown on occasion of a treaty of 
commerce, by which Spain, in 1750, iravo 
.up seven districts of tins country to Portu- 
gal. Thfc resistance wliieh the natives 
made to tlie Portugal*#*, with an army of 
14,000 men, commanded by Jesuits, finally 
obliged the contracting, powers to annul 
the treaty. The Portuguese Jesuits, 
ijiough they disclaimed all ronceni in this 
affair, underwent a prosecution, which 
was not terminated, when an attempt 
upon the life of the king of Portugal has- 
tened their downfalL The minister Pom- 
Inl made out their agency in this attempt 
to a high degree of pro! lability, and finally 
'succeeded, in 1759, in expelling them 
from Portugal, and confiscating their pos- 
sessione, by an edict, in which the king 
declared them guilty of high treason. 
Before this first blow," the order consisted 
of 21 professed-houses, fti9 colleges, 17(5 
* m'inaries, tfl novitiate-houses, 335 resi- 
dences, ami 273 missions in heathen and 
Protestant countries, and 22,589 mciuliers 
of all ranks, half of whom were ordained 
priests. In Frapce, where Clioiseul aud 
Pompadour were unfavorably disfiosed to- 
, ’wards them, their ruin was occasioned by 
' Jbe trade which they continued to carry on, 
#pfoe of all th^ [KjjsiV orders to the con- 


reuoiiimend the Jesuits as the most pious 
and useful members of the church. They 
wen; ulso driven out of Spain, in I7f>7, 
and soon after from Naples, Parma and* 
Malta, hv the efforts of ( 'hoisoul and the 
Spanish minister Aranda. The tnice of 
public opinion at length compelled pope 
Glemeift XIV to publish his famous hull, 
Jhminus nr ILihmptot nosttr, of* July ill, 
1773, by which tlie society of Jesus wan 
totally aUilisbed in all tin* states of Chris- 
tendom. These measures were e\ery 
where executed with a quick and strong 
bund, liernuse a formal process would 
have gi\en time for a formidable opposi- 
tion. Yet their most mqxmunt treasures 
ami documents were already taken out of * 
the. way , os it is supposed, aud their ar- « 
chives and coffers did not satisfy e*X|»erta- 
tion. Ricci, wjio might have averted this 
fate by making some concessions toward* 
a change in thyir constitution, protested 
the innocence of the Order, which was 
hound to regard every tiling ‘wliieh cauie ( 4 
from him as necessarily right and obliga- 
tory ; but, in fiict, the., great infringements - ; 
on tlie natural rights of .others, inoomputi- 
ble with every well-ordered church or** 
slate, which were in a manner legalized**, 
by their privileges, rendered the* existence 
of such a body in a state a political sole* / 
eism. Unquestionably the world had* ; 
much reason to rejoice at tlieir foil, al- 
though a great purt of* the members were , 




I%ime 4ignher, and hither mtuptome of the 
k fcfthfy orders, or pitt themswvefl«ttnder theC 
SUpenutemfonce of the bishops. They 
IfVnSceiyod suhmties fk>m the .revenues of 
Jf* their confiscated estates, except in Por- 
V Ufgal. , In this kingdom and in Spain, 
i* foe e^Jesqits 'Were also prohibited Irani 
i residing m the country ; while, in 'the States 
3'Ofc the Church, in Upper Italy* and id 
^ Germany, where they were treated w$h 
,'^thfe most forbearapo* ,in Hungary, Poland, 
i\ and evdn p France, they were suffered to 
i, remain private persons, Frederic II, 
indeed, wopld not join m the general ex- 
, pulsion of the Older, ui Older to gratify hjs t 
'* Catholic subjects m Silesia, to retain a 
I; school-establishment w Inch cost him noth- 
ing, and to k< t p a productive source of 
1 revenue. Neu rtheless, the Jesuits ufc the 
Prussian states were obliged to gne up 
»«thpgarbof tlicir order, and to renounce 
f their constitution* Under the name of die , 
/ priests of fits toyal sihool-institvie, they 
’ woe henceforth confined to the office of 
' 4 instructing youth; and oven tliib iiistrtu* 

* don was abolished by Freddie William 1L 
, Russia was nOw die only country that 
remained to them. Peter the Great had 
expelled them frorq Ins empire iu» earlv as 
1719 ; but, m 1772, several houses of tlieir 
| * order fell, with the eastern part of Poland, 

■ 4 under die domuuou of Russia. Catharine 
‘ spaied tlieth, eveti^ after die abolition of 
the order, out of regard to liet Catholic 
; subjects, and nu account of die iiselidueHS 
’ * of their schools. TJie pationa^ of C/er- 
mtscheff and Potemkin enabled them to 
' obtain permission to erect a uovitiateV 
, house in 1779, and in 1782 tfl dioosc a 
vicar-general. Meanwhile, circumstances 
* ¥ hod taken a favorable turn £ot them m 
' Rome. Clement XIV died 1774, and his 
v successor soon showed himself the friend 
ji of the society, Which was vet very for 
from beihg extinct. „ Tlie ex-Jesuits, who* 
: t *jwereifoprivpd at once of their offices liy 
> ffie decrees of abolition, having been eon- 
^thnxned unheard, still runiaiued respect- 
iV.kble cteigytnen, Who ball powerful friends 


opposition to 
favorable tp 
ihjjpfy «m$ 
a*6ng 


bition, Under the 
turn tq the public 
asoeobdnatum 
era of Loyola, 
mbs of an, often unjust png 


tion of their order, on which,* 
their belief the wetfart Of i 
pends- Aij attempt,,*# JTO7* fo 
fheir order, under the name oftpfcgl mitsl 
was unsuccessful Thefathers 
an ecclesiastical order rounded % %&£$&% 
nan, a Tyrolese enffiusiast, and formedyaj 
soldier of the pope, under the patronage, 
of thq orsh-duchess Maria?*, vm etost+( 
posed mostly of Jesuits, and put m opera- 1 
tion at Rome, by die aid of the easily pe»- , 
suaded pope, as anew form of tbO-eoc 
of Jesus, under <foei$d rtfettigtions ; but 4 ; 
they were never repogfoeed^hy 'foe 
superiors of thf ahcient Jesuits^ as that/, 
brmltren. The plans of the Jesuits vyewSr 
Ofded by Puls VlL He e^tabfehed^^ 
order m "White Ruswt/Srid tithoauiau^ 
wheie it continued in opOraMa, bureau* t 
, fined tp offices of teaching 0»d pries^y, 
duties, under the ncar-geuefikl, PabieL 
Gruber ; ^uds^ndy reefor^tUei^uilSM^, 
in the island of Si<sty, *hicb was entirely^ 
separated from Europe by die fidte of the: 
connnedt Heuce' it exceed no surprise^ 
among observing pien, foa$ this 
who, in 1800^ had canoetel a Je$uity| 
should malte uS> of the first *oimo 
to revive the "order. “ 

tiiisefTect (Solkitudb „ 

speaks of urgent eutieatie^ and a 


desire of ffie Chiistia# princes ^ 
the reikerafion of foe t »oa^i 
reptoration it calls a 
‘ that it n 
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to 1815, a college* was granted them at 
4 MAdenn, and they did Oot delay to accept 
♦the invitations of the kings of Sardinia, 
.Naples and Spain, Fefriinuud VI t (May 
29, 1815) reinstated them in the possession 
of all the privileges and prcqierty which 
had been takte^from thorn In 1707. llo 
suWqucntly appointed St. Ignatius rap- 
tain-general of the Spanish army, and 
, conferred on him the grand cross of the 
order of Charles 111. The Helvetic c(*n- 
• ton of Friburg, also (Sept. 15, 1818), 
restored the old Jesuit college, formerly 
established there, for the instruction of 
youth. The Spanish iev olution of March, 

% 1820, was followed by their banishment 
from the kingdom ; hut they were restored 
again at the ^establishment of absolute 
power in 1823. Thus, in the conduct and 
the fortunes of the order, have been fulfilled 
the prophetic words of their third general, 
Francis Borgia* '.‘Like lambs have we 
crept into power, like wolves have we 
used it, like dogs shall we he driven out, 
but like eagles shall we renew our youth.” 
Portugal mone steadfastly adhered to its 
ordinance of Sept. 3, 1759. which banished 
the Jesuits out of the kingdom. Ucrnmny' 
has hitherto refused to admit them : hut 
the Paccanarists and Rcdcniptnrists in 
Austria have much in common with this 
society: some of the Jesuit*, indeed, were 
allowed t«> take refuge there, alter their 
banishment from Russia, hut were com- 
manded, in 1825, on pam of evile, to 
acknowledge the archbishop of the 1 prov-« 
ince as their supreme head. In France^ 
the ultra-royahsts succeeded in causing 
♦heir’ presence to lie connived at, mid they 
already had congregations and seminaries 
at Montrouge, St Aelieul, previous 
■ to the late revolution. In Russia, where 
they had been expelled by Peter the Hrcat, 
and readmitted by (Catharine II, it ap- 
' peared that they wen* using their endeav - 
ois to win over the sons and daughters ef 
distinguished families to the Catholic 
eliurcli, and they wen; banished in const - 
v queue**, by an ukase of Jan. 1, 1817, from 
Moscow and Petersburg. But, still car- 
rying on their proselyting s« iicnn**, and 
making themselves obnoxious to the gov- 
ernment by secret intrigues* of all sorts, an 
iru|HTial ukase of March 25, 1820, ahol- 
clied their * order forever m R ns*-ia and 
Poland, and provided that the whole 
body of its members should be trail spoiled 
lieyond the boundaries of these two coun- 
tries, at the expense of thp government, 
having regard to the age, and Imdily con- 
dition, of individuals; that the valuable 
, estates <»f the order should be confiscated, 
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and the academy at Poflotzk alxdished. !A 
England, the tolerating spirit of the Brit ish 
constitution has, permitted them, for this 
last .‘10 years, to have a college at Siony- 
htirst, near Preston in Lancashire, with an 
academy of 500 pupils, and several smaller 
hoarding-schools, from which they carry 
on vvitli success, the propagation of the 
Catholic, faith. (rice Dallas's History of 
the Jesuits, Loudon 18115.)* They have 
also three colleges in Piedmont, one in 
Ferrara, one in Ireland, one in Friburg 
in Switzerland, and two colleges in tin* 
l r nited Suites, one in (Joorgctovvn, in the 
district nf Columbia, the other at Si. Lou* 
13, Missouri. ’ The ’Jesuits have outlived 
their power; the age rejects them. The 
world is ruled by a spirit with which this 
fraternity, now inconsiderable in point of 
numbers, talent and influence, could uo’t 
keep pace. The sagacious statesmen of 
the present day need not to be reminded 
of the answer of Mainlrpon, the mistress 
of the great patron of tin* J< suits, who, 
on having qjioson Luzarists for the spiritu- 
al guides of her pupils at Sr. C\r, was 
asked why she had not taken Jesuits; 

“ Because,” she replied, “ 1 would be mis- 
tress in my “wn house.” The ordet 
originated in a wise view of the state 
of the world on the pail of lembiig Oath-, 
olio, who s;,\v that the rapid advance** 
of the Prott slants in leainnig and sci- 
ence would soon throw the old system 
of ignorant mendicant orders into eon- 
.deitfpt. They therefore trained a new 
rare of combatants for tin* clmreli in the 
use of inedleetual weapons ; hut the ad- 
vantage*, vvl deli they thus obtained origin- 
ally, have been lost in the general spread 
of* intelligence, and the Jesuits are now 
considered as a part of the old regime, 
and no longer influence public opinion, 
•Their conduct of late years in France ha* 
not tended to restore their popularity. 
The disposition to adapt them to thq new 
order of things, hovvcier, has been shown 
ill the acquittal, by the court ol’ Romt , of 
two Jesuits charged with having spoken 
well of republics, on the ground that, being 
citizens of the If. States, they laul a right 

* Hy tlw Catholic relief hill (April 13, 18211) it 
is required ili.it every Jesuit m the I billed King-, 
iloni shall register his name and blare of resi; 
deijee with a < lerk of the peace; that any mem- 
ber of the on lei who shall enter the realm shall l)C 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on eomietion, be 
i »a in shed fm life (any nulural hum subjoet out - 
of rii« realm, living a Jesuit, is, hmvcn*r, permitted 
to return) , the admission of nnv person to the 
order is also forbidden ; both those admitted and 
the members* who admifiister the engagement art? 
liable to fine and imprisonment, or buuUhmvnt. 
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tg defend .republican principles. A U«i-. 
versal History of pie Jesuits 'was publish* 
oil by Wolf (second edition, Leipsic, 1803, 
4 vols.). An inijKirtuut historical work, 
drawn from tlw first sources, appeared at 
Leipsir, in 1820, called Cntcckismo dvi Gc- 
suili (Catechism of the Jesuits). The Mani- 
la seerria Societatis Jem (Paderborn, lljfJJ) 
lmve been reprinted in Latin and Herman, 
at Aix-lu*Chapelle, 1823, with a report of 
M. Portalis, respecting the Peres <k la Foi . 
The genuineness of flieso Manila, &c., 
however, is not fully established. See, 
also, Hist. jles Confessenrs ties Empercu?#, 
rits Hois, by l\l. <5tf*goire (Paris, 

1824) ; also Pr*'ris rip Cliistoire generate, 
dt la Com pagan ih Jesus, suivi ties Manila 
srerda, by Arn. Scheffi*r (Paris, 1824) ; De 
Pradt, Du Jrs iritis me annen tt moderne 
(Paris, I82tij; and I as J( suites moderns, 
by ahhe IMareial iW arret do la Korhc K\- 
nauld, formerly n Jesuit l Paris 182h). 
(Set the following article .) 

J KsMTs [written by a Jesuit. In the 
preceding article, tic opinion', of the oj>- 
ponents of the Jesuits are given, and we 1 
propose now to give a brief outline of the* 
views of the Jesuits themselves n fleeting 
their order, taken from the article Jesuits, 
written by one of this society, lor the Can- 
• t xmttions-lAA icon |.— The inidule ages ba«i 
ended. It was no longer a question 
whether the exercise of simple timii was 
sufficient; societies tunned for the con- 
templative life — the monks — could, in fu- 
ture, have hut a subordinate value for the 
church: the question was now, how to 
. find effectual means to wive the Catholic 
religion and church against the attacks of. 
the spirit of innovation. As action, in the 
natural world, always produces reaction, 
so is it in the mom! world, A new order 
originated in the church— the Jesuits. It 
is triw, the intention of Ignatius Loyola 
was originally directed rather to* mystic 
and ascetic contemplations; hut the order 
soon took a shape adapted to the wants of 
the churc(j. Ignatius Loyola was a Span- 
iard of a ^ cry warm imagination and gn at 
sensibility, which early awakened in him 
u zeal for religion. After hav ing served 
against the infidels, he founded a religious 
society* In the, convent of Montserrat, m 
an almost inaccessible wilderness of Cata- 
lonia, he copied the rules of a holt life, 

, which an abbot, cousin to cardinal 
“ Ximencs, the minister of state, had pre- 
scribed. The inllameit mind of Ignatius 
, wiw Mary, the mother of Jesus, in a vision : 
she gave, him the power of chastity. Je- 
sus and Satan appeared to him in the 
for;n of military officers enlisting men, for 


perviro: he followed Christ. , ^hc Order j 
was founded in 1540. After Jhedegtb of; 
*thi! founder, the society was further, (level- - j 
oped liy Iaiinez, and, gfter him, by Aqua- 
viva, men of deep knowl&lge of mankind, 
lUid steadfast purpose, the real authors of 
the society, which, as Jfihn Mullei said, - 
dciflerves to lie compdml with the gnjgt 
institutions of the lawgivers of antiquity. ” 
Thu object of the society w as, as it is de- 
scribed in tlieir constitutions, to devote all 
their powers to the salvation and perfec- 
tion of their souls and those of their 
neighbors, and to occupy themselves for 
this end in all places, according to the 
direction of tlieir superiors. The society 
designated their object liv the motto of 
Ignatius — Omnia ad majorem Dei gloriam. 
Severe trials, c onstant inspection, uncon- 
ditional obedience in jairinitted things, 
insuied the intimate 1 union of the .society,' 
ns well us the* ability and purity of its 
members. A strictly decorous exterior 
was ciqoiued. No Jesuit was allowed to 
confess a woman, except in the presence 
of another Jesuit. Money a Jesuit never 
was allowed to take for masses. The 
•seat of the society was in far in Koine, 
as the general of the order -csided there, 
with the* committee of the society, and the 
monitor, who, totally independent of him, 
coni rolled the general as if lie were his 
eonA’icnee. The order w as divided intO H 
provinces, each of which was superin-' 
tended by a provincial, l'niler the rare 
of these office *is were the professed-houses, 
with each a propositus at its head, and the 
colleges, with each a rector. In the latter, 
then* were also novices. The mutual 
dependence of* all parts of the system re- 
sembled the* structure of a well-built fab- 
ric* : the! relations of subordination were so 
ordered tiiat the society was sitnplejr dun.- 
tarot union, without iiiterriqHing the free 
w r ill of the individual, who only hail to s 
obqy in permittc*d things. The Jesuits 
were active, first, as teachers of youth. 
Lord Bacon says of them, that, vvheu lie 
considered the assiduity* w iili which they* 
gave themselves to the cultivation of sci- 
ence tuul tin* maintenance of pure, morals, 
hi! always thought of what Agesilaus said 
to Phariinbazits, “ A»diou art such, I wish 
thou vvt'rt one of ours;* 7 and that, in re- 
gard to the method of tenchiug, the Jesuit 
schools ought to he taken for models, be- 
cause, of every mode which hud been^ 
attempted, none was so good as theirs.' 
Thus far Bacon. But what gave the* 
greatest value to tlieir mode of education 
'was, that w ith them, religion ruled over ev- 
ery thing : they formed Catholic Christians 
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of a wund mind, not tinsettlerf spirits, 
like tin* a vouth of our time*. ‘Their rare 
for the purity of youth was remarkable ; 
ami ought they to too reproached because, 
With this vie\v,*they' mutilated the clas- 
sics ? A chief object of the Jesuits was 
the defcnfce of tlVchurcli against Protest- 
antism. There id no doubt that the 
reformation •would have spivhd mtieh far- 
ther, had* not the Loyolites fought for. the 
chorch. ’ If they were thus unxioiiA 
preseiye Catholic souls, on tlie other hand 
they were not less active to propagate the 
'gospel iti distant countries. They took 
the usual \ows of die older* — chastity, 
poverty and ohedieuce : the latter in so ex- 
tended’ a sense, that they Were willing to^ 
go on any missions Widi apostolic /**al/ 
they deviled ‘tlmm-Hie* to die tink of 
converting the heathen. In the heart of 
' Asia, in Japan, and on the Moluccas, they 
•erected the sign of the crucified Redeem- 
er, and preached the doctrines of the gos- 
pel : they r tamrht it in China, in both the 
Indies, in /Ethiopia, und anions the ( ’aft’rcs 
When the church wa* persecuted in 
JApan, the Jesuits all heenme martyrs. 
One only, Christopher Ferreira, wavered. 
Exhausted by long continued torments,* 
and by tlie e\p< rtattoi! of still greater 
ones, lie, in a weak hour, via* indiici d to 
sacrifice to tlie Japanese god* . But hardly 
liad the news of this deplorable event ai- 
• rived in Europe, when Jesuits from all 
the provinces otfered themselves /is mis- 
sionaries to Japan, ami begged for per- 
mission to go there as a favor. Their 
object was either to bring back Ferreira 
to the church and the order, or to wash 
out. with their own blood, tlie stain of his 
ignominy*. All who were now suit to 
Japan suffered martyrdom immediately. 
Ferreira’s conseienc* was soon awnhi ned 
again ; he repented, and went before the 
mu gist rules, acknowledging himself a 
Christian. He was tortured for iMglit 
days, in every possible way, and was at 
last sunk into the Japanese don of death, 
where, after seven days, death put an end 
to his torments and repentance. In tie* 
other hemisphere, the Jesuits penetrated 
into the North. The Hurong wen* civil- 
ized. and Canada ceased 4> he the re.-si- 
d< nee of liarhurianH only. Other** civ ih/ed 
oilier trills iu the inclement California, 
and united them into Christian commu- 
nities.* Atthe same lime, others traversed 

f Th« well-know l barbarous staio of the 
abovt'-iTiriivioiiefi tribes will lt*«<l tlie n'.i'Vr l > 
quality * the iituci i.a; 01* the wonU ucilizti*n»t 
and coni'eruv n m </her parts of the above aiii- 
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. the regions norfti of Mexico, inhabited 
by wandering tribes, whom no missionary 
had ever visited before. Olliers continued 
the w r ork of conversion iu South Ameri- 
ca, in Brazil, Paraguay, &<*. In this region, 
where the Spaniards had done nothing 
hut murder and pillage, the Jesuits restor- 
ed humanity to its rights, and brought flic 
European name once more to honor. 
Their start* Paraguay was one of the most 
beautiful creations in history. Whatever 
poets and philosophers have fnhleri of the 
golden age and the world of innocence, 
the Jesuits, as Ray uni says, realized in a 
distant zone. ltayual, certainly an unsus- 
pected witne», observes, “ Perha|M* so 
much good lias- never been done to men 
w llh mi little injury. The people of Par- 
aguay had no civil laws, bcetuise they 
knew of no property ; uor had they crimi- 
nal one*, because eveiy one wn** his own 
licenser, and vohimarily submitted to pun- 
i>hmeiit. Their only laws were the pre- 
cept** of religion. There was no distinc- 
tion of station**, and it i** tlie only society 
on « art 1 1 where men enjoyed equality. 
None were idle, or fatigued with labor. 
The food \v;e equal, in w hole's >mene*s**, 
plenty and duality, for all tlie citizens: 
every one was conveniently lodged, and 
well clothed : the aged find die *«u*k, tin* 
widows and orphans w ere assisted in a 
manner unknown in othei pails of tlie 
world. Everyone married from choice, 
and not from interest, and a number ot 
children wn- eon-ideied as a hlesMiig. and 
could nt'vei be biudciiMiiuc. Debauch- 
ery, the necessary consequence of idle- 
in***,**, whn h -qually coirupts the opulent 
and the jmmiC, never tended to abridge rlc* 
dn ration of human life: nothing served to 
excite artificial passion or contradicted 
those that are regulated by nature and 
reason. The pi ople enjoy ed the advan- 
tages of tiaile, and were not exposed to 
tin. contagion of vice and luxury. Plen- 
tiful magazines, and a friendly" intercourse 
between nations united iu the l»onds of 
the same religion, were a security uguiiM 
any scarcity that might happen from Me* 
inconstancy or inclemency of the seasons 
Public justice had never been reduced to 
the emel necessity of condemning a single 
ina)< ‘factor to death, to ignominy', or to 
any punishment of long duration; ilnd the 
v 4 rv unifies of tuxes and lawsuits — those 
two terrible scourges which everywhere 
else aftliC.t mankind — were unknow n Jt 
will not now surprint us, that Mon- 
tesquieu, w his Espr. dm Loir (Jiv. iv, 
eh. til, Butfou, in hist ( Yintcinplations on 
the \ anety of Human Races, Albeit von 
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Hafter, in his miscellaneous treatises on 
several subjects of politics and morals, 
Rohcrtsoh, in his classical History of 
Charles V, arid Murutori, mentipn, .with 
enthusiasm, the services of the Jesuits us 
* missionaries. Respecting the service 
which they have rendered to science, 
then* is almost hut one voice. No hrancli 
was excluded from their cure. In theol- 
ogy, they were distinguished teachers: 
yet their enemies — and they had many, 
not only among the Protestants, hut among 
the Catholics, and among these latter die 
most vehement, because of their great priv- 
ileges, their freedom from the monkish 
spirit, and their great acquirements— have 
reproached them with maintaining many 
odious opinions. They are said to have 
deleuded the murder of tyrants. No 
charge could he more false. Even 12ti 
\ears before the foiindation of tie* order 
of Jesuits, John Petit, doctor of the uni- 
versity of Paris, asserted, without any 
rpiuiilication, the legality of the murder of 
a tyrant. Tin; cause was the murder of 
flic duke of Orleans, m bread day, in 
the streets of Paris, at the institution of 
the duke of Ihirgundy, Ins competitor for 
the regency of the lealm (lining the insan- 
ity of Charles VI. John Petit wrote a 
, defence for the duke of Burgundy, m 
which lie defends this hornd act, on the 
ground that the murder of tyrants ^justi- 
fiable. The archliisliop of Paris con- 
demned this publication ; hut mm end 
French theologians, among whom then* 
were even bishops, defended John Petit's 
doctrine; and when, some years after, 
(.-halier, a doctor of the Sorbofine, de- 
nounced Petit's doctrine, at the council 
of Constance, before the assembled fathers, 
Martin Porre, bishop of Arras, defended it 
as being a doctrine which had been main- 
tained by mmiy learned men and theolo- 
gians without contradiction. The* council 
was at lirst undecided, but, nt last, con- 
demned, not all the positions of John Pe- 
tit, hut only this one: “ Every tyrant may 
be legally killed by his subjects.” Accord- 
ing to this sentence, it appears as if the 
murder of tyrants is permitted itudci cer- 
tain circumstances, and this question be- 
came a common subject of investigation 
among the theologians and scholars of the 
fifteenth century, and down to the middle 
of the sixteenth. In spite of the condem- 
nation of the main point of this doctrine 
by tin* council of Constance, many theo- 
logians, childly belonging to the order of 
Dominicans, supported it. At a later 
period, also, distinguished Protestants up- 
held tl.c doctrine, as Milton, Buchanan, 
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Bodin, Beza, Du Moulin, and others. Tim 
Jesuits took part in this ns in all theologi- '• 
cal questions, but not, as has been said, in 
order to developc this olwoxious doctrine, 
hut rather to put it down "by argument, br ' 
to make it as little obnoxious as possible. 
The learned Jesuit, ftJiucmn, Loyola’s 
companion, says explicitly^ nobody is au- 
thorized to kill a prince*, even if the latter 
has obtained possession of the government 
HJ violence, particularly if he is once in 
quiet possession of power. Salmeron, 
indeed, in anotlier passage, teaches that, if 
an ilk gitiinareVider attacks a city, and is 
just on the jwint of getting possesion of 
it by, arms, in such case, he may be law- 
fully killed by a private jierson, hating 
received a commission to such effi*cf from 
the legal authority. Here Saltneron indeed 
wrote in the spirit of bis tune; but d * 
was no small step to confine* with in Mich . 
narrow limits the authorized destruction 
of a tyrant, whilst the principle had been ' t 
laid down, with very little qualification, by * 
mail} Catholics and Protestants of dis- 
tinction. In the same sense other Jesuits 
have written, whom somC declared 
themselves stin more distinctly against the 
doctrine : thus, for instance, die Jesuits 
Molina and Logins said, 44 A regent. Is* 
he ev« u a tyrant, is, never! h ties-., the legal 
sovereign : hence the Holy Scripture* 
commanded obedience, even to heathen 
prinecs, m every thing which is no; 
against the ordinances of God, ev en if 
they were th»' greutest tyrants, jierseeuted 
the church, and strove to force Christians 
to gi\e tip tlieir faith. Hence it IblloWs, 
that the murder of a regent is in no ease 
permitted.” Of all the Jesuits, about 12' 
in the whole, who occupied themselves 
with this question, only' Mariana, in iiis 
book De Rcgt rt Rrgis Institution* , upheld 
the doctrine authorizing the killing of 4 
tyrants, and even lie with some restric- 
tions. But hardly had Mariana’s hook 
appeared, when several Jesuits, partien-' 
larly Bellarmin, completely refuted his 1 
doctrine df tyrannicidw, and Aquaviva, the 
general of the order, aller some years, * 
condemned this doctrine, and prohibited 
all the members of the society from touch- 
ing the question any mom, either direct- 
ly or indirectly. From this time, thin 
subject has been lianished from their , 
schools and their w orks. # Hence Voltaire, 
when he was believed to make common 
cause w ith tlie enemies of the Jesuits \n 
the accusation of their defence of tyranni- 
cide, say s, 44 Posterity would unanimously ' 
exculpate the order, if 1 were to accuse 
them of a crime, of which every man of 
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sense, nay ,ril Europc.fmd oven Du miens, oooldhaVoii.” Tlie private lives of'ihe. 
^,'i^RVp acquitted thrill long ago.)’ Another Jesuits wore ewnplary. The purity of 
j ,-Rnd equally unjust reproach ngaiuftt the ’ their morals is o\ jdont from the disgust 
Jfisuhs ift, tliat lluelr system of morals was which all Europe felt when a tiling un- 
J lalCy that t)rt*y “adhered to proltabHishi. hoard of*hap]H’ucd, w hen n Jesuit — one of 
; ProhabUism wakeven 100 years before the a hundred thousand who composed the 
i f foundation of thiunrder, the common dor- ortler — Girard by naint*, was accused of 
1 trilie of all bishops the most distinguished . rajw\ There has never existed a society, 
universes/ and all* the regular clergy. when' such deviations from virtue have 
Undear certain restrictions, this doctrine is been rarer, own if we allow the Amores > 
far from being injurious to pure morally . Marefli, pulilished l»\ Von Dong, ro K» 

*TllU UMlh9t«n*n it iu thiil ti luini n Iuiif Icrtn I.. i * . » . 1 -..1 * » L* _ t ... 


Th$ substance of it js, that, when* a law 
is uot pronounced clearly, it is permitted 
to follow that opinion w IdHi, liemg like- 


trac. The least suspected witness of the, 
Jt’Muts is probably Voltaire : lu* saw--- 
"What lane I <M*en during the sewn 


wise supported by good reasons favors veins that I Jiwd with the Jesuits? A 
the natural liberty of man rather than the very active life, connected with many 
severity’ of the law. Next arose tin* ques- labors, and, at the same* time, very frugal 
tion, witether it was permitted to ibllbw and orderly. All their jiours were appro- 


ve probable meaning, Uf. preference to the printed to 'their school labors, ami to the 
* piore prolwble. Tlie probabilistic answer- c\eiviM*s which their seven* order hound, 
ed in the affirmative, Thi** wasasserted them to perform. 1 call thousand* and 


by many theologians, imrtieularh Donum 
icans, long More the origin of the society 
of Jesus. But, as this doctrine is -ai-- 
ccptible of an aj ‘plication really dangerous 


thon-aml- !** witness, who, like myself, 
have been educated by them. I dan* to 
affirm, that nothing more repulsive and 
dishonorable to human nature can bn 


to morality, the Jesuits had the undeniable 
merit of having been th£ first who wrote 
against probabilistic The writings of tiie 
Jesuits Kobeilo. Molten. GVbert. Aqirm- 
‘ va, Gonzalez, Daniel, and others, contain 
unqualified attacks on probahdism. and 
attempts to reduce it within reasonable 
limits. The Jjusenists, wlm were ready 
to make any charges against the Jesuits, 
lirst attacked them on llw* ground of their 
upholding probabilistic Unseal and I\ic»l 


found, than that there are* men who r< - 
pmneh such people w ith laxity uf morals.*' 
'flic history of the persecution-* of th • 
Jesuits, m tin* diferent part** of Europe, U 
very intend mg. The firsi took place m 
fiance. In ir>lf),thcy appeared in France t 
The parlimin at hated them as frit mU ' 
°f the Konmii si*e, the university us dun- 
gemu- rivals. The hull of the parliament 
iricessuilly resounded with the complaints 
of the uiuwisitv of Paris, who eotild not 


. were the tirst assailants: the former wish- 
ed to make the Jesuits ridiculous, the lat- 
ter, to made them odious. IVraull and 
Arnaud joined them at a later period. 
Bui all these publications were declared 
by the parliaments of Paris and Hour- 
deaux, who wore In no means generally 
in favor of the Jesuits, u calumnious 
writings, filled with injustice, deceit, fabi- 
fications and ignorance.* If Pa -cal’s Let- 
Irn ProvincvUts are regarded us an au- 
thority' against the Jesuits, we should at 
least consider what Voltaire says : It is 
clear that this work (tin; Lfllrra Provin- 
ciates) rests upon a premise totally errone- 
ous, attributing the insane opinions n f 
some Spanish and Flemish Jesuits to the 
whole orde.r. Iq the casuistry of the 
Dominicans and Franciscans, many absurd 
tiling- might ato> lie found. But the Jes- 
uits alone were to Ik* held up to general de- 
rision. The same letters even attempt to 
prove tlmt it is the plan of the* Jesuits to 
, make men worse, instead of correcting 
1 them; hut mu-Ii a plan Is so senseless, 

• tliat no sect in the world ever had or 


b"ai lo see thnr students departing and 
putting themselves under the instruction 
*d the Jesuit- : Mill more painful was the • 
lo-s of so many emoluments, which, mul*** 
tl'c limn *• ftnwdt, were derived from the 
students, while the Jesuits instructed gra- 
te* : and when, at length, the great fame 
ol the Jesuit Mnldomt, whose ‘lecture 
room wns filled two ’or three hom.-bcfoic * 
the tune of the lecture, and who wa4 ;.t 
hiM obliged to leetuie in open aii, spread 
farther ami farther, the rage of the univet- 
s«ty rose to the highest degree. The rec- 
tor of the university therefore intimated 
to them that they must close their schools. 
They oU'ycd; hut an uproar took place 
among the students, and the court ordered 
the Je-uiis to open their schools again 
immediately', ami not to regard the arro- 
gant pretensions of the university. After- 
wards, however, when public' business 
kept the king and his ministers for u long 
tune from Paris, the, university accused 
the Jesuit- belbrc tlie parliament. Pas-‘ 
quier, A mat i Id and J loiloti, the advocates 
of tlie university, loaded the Jesuits with 


t 




parliament, hostile as it was to the Jesuits, would have turned out better ' &r th<v 
acquitted them. When, at a later period, Catholics. Not their ambition,, but their? ; 
i Inury IV .besieged Paris, the Jesuits at- modesty, from tliat tinHj, Inis appear^# 
tracted new odium, by* asserting, when- conspicuous ; and L cannot conceive how U 

you can accuse those J»f ambition, who 4 


interrogated hy the citizens, in opposition 
to the opinion of the other theologians, that 


refuse, constantly and^fuconditioiufUy, ab- 


V xcommunicatibn was not the necessary Iieys, honorary offices and dignities ;*nay* 

. i* ... . . ! .... . . 1.1* . .1*’- . » I. . 7 t”. 


consequence of opening the gates to a 
heretic king. All the old hatred broke 
forth anew when Gh&tel attempted to 
murder Henry iV. 'Flu* Jesuits were ea 


who oblige themselves by vows fiever .to; 
Strive for them, and whose life, in general, 
has po other purpose than to 1st useful to, 
all people. Is it the name Jesuit which 


luminously charged with being tin* authors * excites your zeal? then yon must also 


of the attempt, and the parliament tumult- 
uously and unjustly condemned » ) death 
*tl»e Jesuit (hiignard. The judges them- 
sebes confessed, some years later, that 
they had acted ovcr-hastily,and all Francp 
acknowledged the innocence of the Jes- 
uits. In the first lieat, the Jesuits were 
banished fioni the realm hy a decree of 
the parliament; hut some pmhuincnts in 
the provinces ojiculy refus'd to register 
the ordinance of the parliament of Pans ? 
and those particularly winch were inde- 
pendent upon that of the capital, declared 
the act illegal, hurried and unjust, and in 
general protected the Jesuits. Tor nine 
veins, the Jesuits remained unnmlcMtcd m 
Bojirdcaux and Toulouse. Students from 
all Prance repaired to them, and the king 
was so much petitioned to restore so use- 
ful an order, that he recalled them. The 
parliament refused to register the * royal 
decree, and sent a deputation to Henry, at 
tin; head of whom was the president 
Harley, who, as the historian Ihiplcix 
says, uttered a uniform strain of abuse 
against the Jesuits. The king answered 
with a spmii extempore, which, as l)c 
Thou has not recorded it in his History of 
France, is hardly known, and we think it 
proper to give it hens to show how 
this able monarch spoke extempoie: 
“ Your care for my person and the vveltaru 
of my empire 1 acknowledge with pleas- 
ure. What you have just told me I have 
known long since ; hut my ideas on it were 
unknown to you. Y on speak of difficulties, 
.which appear to you great; but I must 
tell you that I have. weighed them duly 
seven or eight years ago. The best reso- 
lutions originate from the lessons of the 
past, ami these 1 know better titan any 
body else. You imagine that you under- 
stand at rail’s of government, and that you 
may interfere with them, which seems to 
■ me much as if I should interfere with 


dispute with those who have taken their 
name from the holy Trinity [les vires Jr 
la TriniU ) ; and, if you behove that you 
belong as much to the soc iety of Jesus a* 
the Jesuits, you may ask yourselves t 
whether your daughters belong as much 
to the Fittes-Dieu in Pure? ns the nuns 
who hear this name, and you may as well- 
call yourselves knights of the order of the 
Holy Ghost as myself and the other 
knigh’ts of the order. 1; for my part, 
should like as well, or rather better, to l*; 
called Jesuit tNbn Jarokin or Anjrustmr, 
If a part of u.c other clergy are hostile to 
the order, it may originate from the cir- 
cumstance that ignorance always wa”> , 
hostile to science. 1 have found that. ;l> 
soon ns J declared my intention to recall 
the Jen i its, two classes of men immediate- 
ly opposed the measure, viz. the Hugue- 
nots and all the Catholic clergy notorious 
for had morals and conduct ; but this gave 
me a grentei esteem and love for the/ 
Jesuis." The king speaks at length on 
the reason why the Sorhonne could not 
agree with the Jesuits, because the latter 
were more learned, and that they should* 
now not only be suffered, but take i;oot 
within the realm.*- — In England, Jesuits 
never had much footing. The reformed 
doctrines had already become the preva- 
lent religion of that country, when the 
order grew up. The Jesuits in England 
w ere only a small div ision of missionaries, . 
who labored among the disjiersed and 
oppressed Catholics, quietly and midqrthe 
veil of secrecy. Several Jesuits have suf- 
fered martyrdom in England, and* seventh 
law's cnaetinV against them manifest tlie 
grossest prejudice, mid have been rejiealed 
only in modem times.— Iu the eigh- 
teenth century , the Jesuits received then * 
first blow in Portugal. Pombal, minister 

* The .speech is long, ami its genuineness very . 
suspicious, as it goes carefully through all tin* * 


your duties by making a report in a civil 

process. I tliereioipe must tell you, first, h is too long for a king, loo systematic tor ju 
* n regard to the affair of Poissy, that, if extempore performance.— Ki>. 


f ounts tor which the Jesuits hau hoCn reproached 
t is r * " ' 1 « - 
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. of king Joseph, a powerful and passionate 
man, wished to promote the welfare of Por- 


iards hiul Jweji prohibited, with the con- 
sent of government, from visiting thc,init».- 
tugnl ; hut his plans were those of a despotic sions — tlmt the) might not infect with 
minister of a despotic government. Ever} European vires the innocent liuTiaiih 
, ‘ thing opposed to nis wishes was to fall. IVIa- This prohibition was a j»oint on which 
‘ ny circumstances cooperated to render him PomlmPs writer always insisted* The 
* inimical to the Jefriits, to whose influence, statements of Platcl wore proved to bo 
as confessors, he oVrcd his elevation. It tidso by the governor of Porn and the 
would have been better tor the Jesuits if Mexican bishops, and the hook vvus 
they had avoided accepting confessor- burnt in Madrid ; yet PomlmPs liliels found 
ships at court, in the same vvu> as tlit^ r belief in Europe. Tlio Jesuits wont re- 
doc lined the dignities of the church, called from Paraguay, and imprisoned 
Pombal heliev ed the country of die Para- in Portugal. Them were other reason?* 
guay, pi which the Jesuits ruled so pntei- to excite the minister’s anger against the 
nally, contained a number of gold mines, Jesuits. In a question reporting tin 
unknown to the inhabitants. He then*- marriage of tin* king’s daughter, the con- 
fbre obtained this country from Spain b} lessor of the king, the Jesuit Moreira, gave* 
■ exchange for anofhei*, 1400 nnles distant,' advice contrary to that of Pornhal, and the 
into which In* wished to transplant all the king followed the Jesuit, in the papers 


Indians of Paraguay. The Jesuits mceiv - 
ed orders to prepan* the people for this 
measure. The natives remonstrated very 
modestly and respectful!} against such a 
forced emigration, representing how im- 
possible it would be to transplant ‘iO.OOO 
people, with all their goods, to such a dis- 
tance through the wilden#ss : but the gov- 
ernment was inexorable. Only a few 
months were allowed them for prepara- 
tion. The Indians, who were to Ik* torn 
from the ground they lmd fust cultivated, 
the huts where they wen* horn, and the 
graves of their friends and parents, wen* 
reduced to despaii. Even the Jesuit*, 
who admonished Them totibey, were ndvv 


of the queen, who died in 1751, Poiuhal 
discovered that the Jesuits in !\larmihain 
had often nppri/.cd tin* queen, in conse- 
quence of hei request, of the extortions, 
At., of the governor of the place, the 
brother el’ Pornhal. His p;i>sion rose to 
the 1 ugliest pitch. Pomhal had excited 
against him the proprietors of the vine- 
yards of tliui couutiy by a monopoly of 
pnrt wine, from which he derived advan- 
tage himself, that the inhabitants de- 
vastated his vineyards: the Jesuits, n was 
reported, had done it. Wle n, after tin* 
dremliid earthquake of 1755. the Jesuits 
made use of this event *«> bring people to 
re|M*iittine<\ and the king even expressed 


suspected by thd Indians of conspiring the desire to devote himself tor eight days 
with their heartless oppressors in Europe. 

The Indians armed themselves for resist- 
ance., A war broke out, m Which the In- 
diana were at first victorious hut were 
afterwards conquered. Main burnt their 
villages, and fled into the mountains, w here 
most of them perished. After having 
searched in vain fur gold every where, 

Pombal was ashamed of his blood} and 
bootless measure, aud, under Charles III 
of Spain, the lands were rcexchangcd, 
after the innocent Indians had become ac- 
customed to all the vices of European out- 
casts. . Bui, as a despotic minister cannot 
err, the Jesuits were now to be proved the 
instigators of the resistance of the Indians 


to Poiribal’s humane project bf emigration. 
To make the world believe this, PonibA] 
laid a plou with a certain Plate), whose 
vices haul made him an outcast from vari- 
ous countries. The world was to be 
, persuaded that the Jesuits had maintained 
^ a* warlike state in Paraguay for! 50 yours, 
and even a king, Nicholas, who command- 
ed their forces, &r. Ip Sjuiin, the story 
was laughed at- People knew why Span- 


to spiritual and solitary meditation, under 
the direction of the pious Jesuit Mala- 
grida, this i* ‘solution of the king gave 
‘groat uneasiness to Pomhal, who feared 
for his influence. ( ’ost w hat it would, the 
Jesuits were to fall. \t the same time, 
another obstacle to Ponihafs power vva* 
to he annihilated — tin* high nobility, with 
whom he lived in decided opposition. 
These two dhjeets Pomhal succeeded in 
accomplishing with one stroke. Sept. 4, 
I75H, the kipg, on his return from a love 
adventure,' was wounded by assa&sius. 
Pomhal peisiiaded the king that this attack 
was owing to u conspiracy of the high no- 
bility and the Jesuits, and don Joseph 
vva$ now in <*008111111 fear of new conspir- 
acies, and therefore totally in the power 
of his minister. The duke Of Avcim. the 
whole liousi* of Tavora, were tried by an 
extraordinary i*oiiiinittee, and suffered an 
ignominious death. Mulugrida was ar- 
rested as concerned in the conspiracy, 
and, after noveral years, was sentenced 
and burnt by the obedient inquisition as a 
heretic. When, with the death of don 
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1 Joseph, Poinbal’s despotism was at tin end, to ail positive religion; and tfie Jesuits , 
^ tyhen the lutter himself, bein£ accused and were greatly in his way, also, on account -; 
convicted of the most execrable crime*, of his hatred against the dauphin, who^ 
was sentenced to death by the court unan- loved the society. An opportunity was 
imously, and pardoned by the queen, and soon found to attack thetn: The Jjesuit 
‘ only punished by banishment, then also Lavalette, in Martinique, had hcciv ein- 
lhe‘afrair of the conspiracy was reviewed, gaged in commerce; his^essels were taken 
pnd the parties who bad suffered were by English privateers, wid his bills of ex- 
declared innocent. But, if the conspiracy chance were not paid ; in consequence of 
really had existed, nothing proved the which, the whole order, which certainly - 
/connexion of the Jesuits with it. It is vfc^ not obliged to answer tor Lav alette’s ■ 
true, the Jesuit Malngridu had, shortly illegal conduct, were called before the par- 
lielbre that attempt, declared that, if the liament, which nourished tire old hatred 


king, who was given to sensual pleasures, against the society, ami now counted, 

moreover, several Janscnists amoug its 
members. The order was condemned. 
The process was the signal for a general 
attack upon the Jesuits Choiseul had 
several books written against them, and 
the order abolished by the parliament' 
without a hearing, though tile bishojis of 
all France declared in its favor. Tin* 
process of the parliament was a mere 
farce. The total abolition look place in 
1707. Meanwhile Charles III ascended \ 
the throne of Fpaiu, and assured the gen- 
eral of* the order of his protection. But 
the minister Aranda, an intimate friend of' 
Choiseul, praised by Condor °t, as a de- 
cided enemy of priests, nobles and kings; 
was an enemy of the Jesuits, as wa> also 
his friend Vampomancs, fiscal of Castile. 
They procured the exile of the Jesuits hi 
a way that did them little honor. One, 
evening, the rector of the Jesuit college at 
Madrid was apprized that a stranger wish - 
ed to see him immediately. The stranger 
coming, as he said, from the Jesuif rector 
of Seville, gave to the lector of Madrid a 
parcel of papers, with the request that he 
w ould read them attentively, and make lus* 
remarks on them. The rector ordered the 
papers to he curried to his room, and, as the 
make her believe iimdame Pompadour hour of meeting in the refectory Lad begun, 
d ceased to Ik* the king's mistress. A went thither in order not to interrupt the 

Hardly hud lit; arrived 


* did not reform his conduct, a great disas- 
ter, would follow; and other Jesuits were 
the friend* of Tavora ami - Aveiro. But 
none hut Pombal could have made this 
circumstance the ground of an accusation 
against the society. He accused the whole 
body before the pope, and demanded its 
abolition. When the [wipe ordered the 
trial of the uccused, Pombal, without 

* waiting, exiled the Jesuits, sent back the 
papal nuncio, aud broke off alt connex- 
ion with Rome. 1S10 Jesuits were 
transported, tri 175ft, to Italy, and. suffered 
tin* worst treatment. In France*, aI»o, the 
order declined. Madame Pompadour ami 
the minister Choiseul were hostile to it. 

, Whyii the former had appeared at court, 
without any other claim than because sin* 
had become the king's mistress, the scan- 
dalous event excited general attention. 
As most people arc more ready to violate 
the dictates of morality than conventional 
forms, nimlame Pompadour resolved to 
procure a legal title to appear at court, 
aud adopted the idea of becoming dame 
tiu palais of the queen. But for this the 
approval of the good-natured queen was 
requisite, and it was concluded* to deceive 
“ her by an appearance of repentance, and 
to 

hail ceased to Ik* the king 
confessor was necessary, and the choice 


fell upon the Jesuit Do Sacy, a mail ap- 
parently simple, whoj it was supposed, 
would not penetrate the plan. But Sacy 


prescribed order. 
then 1 , whim the house boll was rung vio- 
lently. tyoyal commissioners enter, and 
seal up all papers, including the jacket 


declared that, if it was really her earnest just led, and carry them to Aranda. Not ' 
intention to return to virtue and religion, long after, in the night of April 1, 17G7,all 


Ahe must, without delay, leave the court, 
retin; into solitude, and try to repair the 
■ evil she had none, by real rtpentanre : 
until then he could not take upon him the 
direction of her conscience, and he never 
would profane the sacraments and let him- 
self bo made a tool of in such an intrigue. 

This opposition awakened in madame 

Pompadour inveterate hatred against the f 

order. Choiseul belonged to the phi- been appomted by Clement XIV a mem 
losophers, so- called, who w ere opposed her of the committee who were! to inyesr- 


the Jesuit colleges in the kingdom were 
surrounded by* soldiers, nr the same hour, 
and the Jesuits carried’ to the states of the 
pope. April 2, 1767, the king declared 
that ho had resolved to keep the true cause 
of the banishment of the Jesuits ffceret. 
Pope Pius VI, some j ears before his cle ( 
vatiou, first ibund the traces of Ibis infa- 
mous intrigue. When a cardinal, he bail 
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Biit the papal letter waft of little avail* 
The courts threatened the poj>e with the 


* tigatc the., affairs of the Jesuits. The 
{Spanish government, to justify itself soino- 

, what with the pope, had sent, the alleged 
proofs against the Jesuits to Rome. Among 
theto were letfers purporting to have 
passed between distinguisjted Jesuits, con- 
taining remarks Vof die most inlhiuoiis 
character ; among fyther things, it was said 
in them, that the king was an illegitimate 
son of cardinal Alberoni, mid lienee not 

* entitled to tlu? throne, &c. 1 Of rniinC, 
these letters must Iwn w excited the kina:, 
and prompted him to banish the order. 
But it was also found, by a comparison 
of die hand-writing'*, that these letters 
; were forged. It was now e\ident who 
had brought the, parrel only a tew mo- 
ments before die seizure of the papers in 
the Jesuit college in Madrid. The evile 
of the Jesuits, and several other circum- 
stances, had caused a dispute between the* 
pojie Clement * XIII and Portugal and 
Spain. The pope (Re/zoifieo) died, with- 
out an adjustment of the dispute hating 
taken place. The election of his siicres- 
sor was now a matter of the* highest im- 
portance. The question was. whether the 
Jesuit party should prevail or not. Cardinal 
Gunganelli had already, under Clement 
XU I, express'd his npinioii.that it was moie 
ail visa hie to sacrifice the Jesuits, dn u*Ih 
innocent, than to live in constant dispute 
with the kings. The Bourbon party 
therefore supported lum at the election. 
At the same time, in the roiirluve, he 
gainerl die friends of the Jesuits b\ main- 
taining that die new pope ought nut to 
think dnv more of the abolition of the or- 
der than of pulling down St. Peter's : and 
he was elected. The new pope, in fart, 
after his accession, said, in Ins miseries to 
the courts of V ersailles, Madrid and \a- 


pub]icatioii of his letters, written before he 
find acquired the pontificate* in which he " 
promised to the courts the abolition of tin* 
Jesuits, if they would lend him their Sup- 
port in the election. The abolition was 
difficult, as Clement XIII, with the assent 
of the ’whole college of cardinals, had, a 
short time before, solemnly confirmed the 
order by the hull .' Iposlolirunt , and the 
immediate contravention of die hull would 
have hern an unparalleled scandal, to 
which the cardinals «c\ or would have 
aimi their consent. There was no way 
left, therefore, but to choose the ibrm of a 
brief-— a decree which the popes issue 
without consulting with the college of the 
cardinal*. In 177.‘k the brief was issued 
The reasons for the abolition were not 
given in the brief; it was only said thru 
the popes lmd abolished scvenil other 01 -* . 
ders, and that the council of Trent had 
not exactly pronounced a contirtnation of 
the order. Four weeks after this viola- 
tion of justice, (ianganelli appointed a 
committee to investigate the* accusations 
atfauist the Jesuits! The Protestant his- 
torian John M filler si\s of this abolition — 

“ It was soon appnn nt to wise men, the? a 
common hulwiuk of all authunt.es, h. id 
fallen/'’ Prussia did not acknowledge tie 
abolition, hm retained the J* suits, as nse- 
ful iiHructers, in Silesia, until at last the\ 
theniM'lve^, from obedience to the pope, 
urged tin* king to complete their abolition. 
In Russia, also, die order remained, be- 
cause <’atpannc was com meed of it* 
utility : and the government obtained the 
neeessan permission from the popes Pius 
VI and Vll. Clement XIV died in 1774. 
His sickness and death were accompanied 


pics, that he neither could blame norabnl- . hv at range symptoms and 'calumny imme- 

lsh an order which IP of his predecessor* 1 .. i i -i. » •. ..e ' 

had solemhh confirmed : it could he the 
less expected of him, as the same had 
been confirmed h\ an (ecumenical council 
at Trent, whose decrees, according to the 
principles of the Gallican clinfch, went* 
binding on the jiope ; but he would, if 
asked, call another council, m which the 
Jesuits should be heard, all questions in- 
vestigated anew and decided upon ; that 
he was obliged to protect the Jesuits 
, equally W'itli die other orders ; that, ‘more- 
over, all the princes of Germany and the 
king of Sardinia had written to him in 
fin or of the Jesuits, and lie therefore could 
* not yield to The wish of some cabinets, 

1 which desired tin* abolition of the order, 

/without drawing uponf himself the dis- 
■ pleasure of so many other monarchs. 


diatelv accused the Jesuits of having pro- 
cured Ins death. The persons in attend- 
ance on the pope, and the. physicians, 
gave, however, no satisfactory statements; 
and Re Bret, in Ins Magazine of Political ‘ 
and I k*e lesiastical History, so clearly 
showed the innocence of the Jesuits, that 
this calumny never could gain footing. 
(See ('lean n'i A7/ r .) The uholition of the 
Jesuits had serious c-onsequenccs Ju 
most Catholic, countries, it produced a 
chasm in the means of public instruction, 
which it was not easy to fill. The educa*. 
tion Af youth lost, in ninny cases, the salu- 
tary religious direction which distinguish*, 
ed so much the instruction of the Jesuits. 
Neither tin 1 archives nor the cotters of the ■ 
Jesuit satisfied expn ration. Some per- 
sons believed the money to have been car- 
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► ried»off; but nothing lials Wn heard of*it 

* for 50' years. The order was' reinstirmed 
in Wliito- Russia in J8()l, and in tfieily 
in 1804, and was put entirely on its*old 
looting ill J814, by the pojw*. Whether 
it ou*pit to he Restored every where, is 
a question which, We think, is different 
from vWiat it was formerly. In the south- 
ern countries of Europe, it appears ca- 
pable of becoming very useful. Of its 
reestablishment in Germany, then; is 
little hope. There is such u mass of 

• knowledge distributed in the Orman na- 
tion, its public instruction is so thorough, 
and the establishments tor education so 
well founded, that the Jesuit schools ap- 
pear, at lea^t, not to he needl'd, in tins 
nation, too, materialism does not remain 
to ho conquered, hut the sound abuse of 
the people soon led it back to religion. 
Besides, the society’s plan of education 
would little ag»<*c with that of the Ger- 
mans, because tliat of the Jesuits is by its 
nature a general, and therefore a stable 
one, and cannot adapt itself to' modern 
systems of education * 

Jkmjitks i>b It oh k ; secular persons of 
high rank — as, lor instance, Louis XJV 
4 of Franco — who an* bound to the order 
by vows of obedience, but have not taken 
the spiritual vow. 

Jfchiis. called also ('hrist (\>otk. the 
Anointed), the Son of God, the Savior of 
men, whose birth, life and death were 
predicted by jirophets, and attended 
with inirnetilous manifestations of divine 
power, was horn of the virgin Mary, of 
the tribe of Judah, who was betrothed to 
Joseph, an obscure artisan. The place of 
his birth was Bethlehem: the time is un- 
certain, hut is commonly considered to 

* The length of ilip articles on the Jesuits uiay 
op excused tiom tlu* uitciesting nature ol the snb- 
, jecl Any view, however. <»t tlm subject, which 
f could he given in .1 work of tlie character of the 
present must b£ too concise to enable the reader 
to fonn satisfactory conclusions j to do which, 
gicnt knowledge of tacts and critical acumen are 
requisite The articles ran only set ve to indicate 
tht' most mipoi’ant points V* be investigated. 
Tile second article was given to >how what con- 
sliuetion Jesuits themselves put upon the im- 
portant charges against them. 1 We may clo.se 
wall y-cinarkiiig, that every thing m history has its 
time, and the ordered" the; Jesuits can never me to 
auy great eminence m an age in which knowledge 
w so ramtllv spreading It is connected with the 
old order of things, not with the new, and has 
^twrice returned with servilism into Spam, and once 
into France. The EncuclopMir Jtf/'dcme, m us 
article on the Jesuits, calls them the yr,tonrm 
guards, the strehtzrs, the jtiruz'iiitsui the pope; 
and it can hardly be' supposed that the gqaids 
will flourish when the sovereign is daily dechhing 
in splendor and j lower 


have been in die 12th yew* of <be*eona^ ' 
ate of Augustus, four or five years before’ /;* 
the beginning of the vulgar era. Ottr in- . ;■ 
formation concerning him is derived al- . ' 
'most entirely from detailed sketches of , ’ 
his life, written by four* of his fojlowere.' *’ 
The angel Gabriel had. Announced to Mflr . 
ry, that the power of/die .Highest should ' • 
overshadow her, and that site should heap- \ 
a son who should rule over the/ house of 
Jfcrob forever ; and on the night of his * 
birtli, an angel appeared to some &hrp- ‘ 
herds 'anil announced the coming of a . 
Savior. On tho 8th day, he was circuhi-, 
vised according to the law of Moses, and, 
on the 40th, ^vas presented in the temple, 
where the aged Simeon pronounced liint 
to he the light of nations and the glory of 
Israel. The coining of the divine infant 
was also hailed by ihe adoration of* the 
Magi, who wen* miraculously ‘directed to 
the house where the young child was. 
HcrocL alarmed by these indications,' de- 
termined to destroy all the male children 
of Bethlehem and its vicinity, of the age 
of less than two years, for the purpose of 
effecting the, death of Jesus. But Joseph, 
being iniraeuloii <ly warned of the dang< /, 
fled to Egypt with the virgin and her 
child, and, on his retunf after the death 
of Herod, went to reside at Nazareth, in 
Galilee, whence Jesus is called p JVaz(v- 
n nc. We have no' further accounts of 
the earlier years of Jesus,* except the re- 
markable scene in the temple, w hen lie 
was 12 years old, and the, general observa- 
tion of Luke, ihat he remained in Naza- 
reth with hi* parents, and served them. 

At the age of about 130 ( Luke iii, 23), he 
was baptized by John hi the river Jordan ; 
,lhe spirit of God descending upon him 4 
like a dove, and a voice from heuven pro- 
claiming, “This is my Imlovpil son.” Pre- 
viously, however, to entering upon his 
heavenly oftice of diumo teacher, h<5 
retired to a solitary place, where he passed • 
40 days in fasting, meditation and prayer, 
llis mission is generally considered to 
Save occupied three years, spent in acts j 
of mercy, in inculcating a purer system ‘ 
of morals, more exalted notions of God*. \ 
and mon* elevating views of man and liifl , » 
destiny, than had yet beep presented to 
tJic world. If, when we consider his * 
t miracles, he appears like a God, we must 
also acknowledge something superhuman 
and divine in his punty of life, his warm 
love for others, and his self-devotion to 4 
their welfare; ; his meek \ et firm and Un- 
shrinking endurance of insult, contempt, 
calumny and suffering. While he de- 
nounces sin, and projihesiosi the coming , 
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little greenish, but it docfc not melt,' liKCS^- 
solid ljitumen. It exhales, while burning, , 
a ptrong and sometimes aromatic? odor,, 
sensibly different from that of C'oal orJfi-, 
tumen. It most frequently occurs in de- 
taclied mosses of u moderate s^e, in Inhls \ 
of sandstone, marl, limestone and second- . 
ary trap. It is* also connected with formU* * 
tions of coal, particularly that which is 
associated with secondary tnlp rocks. It 
is also found with other varieties of lip- . 
nite. Good specimens of jet arc found in 
Galicia and other pluoes in Spam ; near 
Wittemberg, m< Saxony ; m the depart- 
ment of Aude, in France, wliere it some- 
times contains amber. In Kngland. it oo- 
curs near Whitby. In the Faioe islands, 
and in the isle of Sk\, it oeeui*s in trap 
ror^s. in the V. States, in Massac Inserts, 
it is found at S<mtli I balky, in the coal 
formation. Jet is sometimes employed 
for fuel, but is more frequently cut and 
polished, for ornamental purposes, but- 
tons, bracelets,* Miidf-ho.ves, A.e. Some 
mineralogists considot it intermediate be- 
tween coal and bituminous wood. 

Jeux Flora ex (Jhrntl games) ; a tes- • 
tival annually celebrated in Toulouse. As 
early as the time of the Troubadours. 
Toulouse had a literary institution, railed 
flit* college «/m gai savuir , o»- th In gait « 
science ^ as poetry was tie u termed. It 
was founded before the year liW3. Seven 
Troubadours and a eiianccllor formed the * 
college ; tliey conferred the degrees of 
doctor and hie Jielor, and taught in their 
palace amt gardens the Lois d\ amour or 
Jit urs du gai srtvoir (lay\s of love., or How- , 
ers of tin gay seienee). In 1323, they 
sent a hater, in verse, to all the poets of 
the JLamriie TOe, inviting them on the* 
3<i of May. 13‘24, to a poetic festival, 
where the composer of the h«*st pi huh was. 
to receiiT a violet of fine gold. The cel- 
ebrated Troubadour Arnuud Vidal won-' 
the prize. The cupitoids (magistrates) of 
the city, yvlio had likewise been invited, to 
encourage a festival so much to the honor 
©f Toulouse, offered, in future, to furnish 
the golden violet. To increase llie splen-. 
dor of the auuual celebration, two other 
prizes wen* added to the violet — bn eglan- , 
tiiKi and a pansy, both of silver. Similar 
being turned on a lathe and highly polish- institutions ullerwurds arose at Barcelona, 

»id. Its fracture i's couchoidul or undulat- * in the reign of king John, and at Tortosi^ ■ 
ed, shining or even splendent, and it has a 
resinous lustre ; its Sfieeific gravity, from 
1.25 to 1.30. HBy friction, it acquires a 
Weak electricity, even when not insulated. 

It sometimes presents the firm of branches 
of trees, and exhibits traces of a ligue- 
^texoire.i It burns witli flame often a 


' desolation of die corrupt city, he forgives. 
• the shiner, and weeps over the fate of the 
obdurate Jerusalem. Nothing can surpass 
.the perfect beauty of bis life, but the god- 
like sublimity orhis death. It is unneces- 
sary < here to tra|e die particulars of his 
. short but ovnntfuf* mission. ' He liad cho- 
sen 12 apostles* to Vie the companions of 
his ministry, the witnesses of his miracles, 
and the depositories of his doctrine, and 
he was betrayed into’ the power of his ch- 
einies by one of these, yvith the* mockery 
of a friendly salutation. Betrayed by one, 
denied by another, and abandoned by all, 
lie was carried before the Jewish priests, 
foil ia 1 guilty, ami by tlwrtn delivered 
over to the Roman magistrates, who alone 
had the power of life and death. Con- 
demned to death as a disturber of the 
(Hihhc peace, he was nailed to the cross 
on mount Calvary ; and it was in the ago- 
nies of this latter death, that he prayed 
for tilt* forgiveness of his executioners, 
and, with a touching act of filial lows, 
commended his mother to his favorite 
disciple. The evangelists relate that, 
from the hour of noon, the sun was dark- 
- cried, and, three hours after, Jesus, having 
cried out, “It is finished,” gave up the ghost. 
The veil of the temple, they add, was 
torn asunder, the earth shook, rocks were 
rein, and the tombs opened. Tin* eontii- 
lion who was present, directing the execu- 
tion, eYelaimed, “ Tljuly this was the sen of 
God.” The body of Jesus w as taken down 
by Joseph of Ariinatbea, mid placed in a 
tomb, alwiut which the Jewish priests, re- 
membering his prophecy that lie should 
nse on the third day, set a guard, sealing 
up the door. Notwithstanding these pre- 
cautions, bis prophecy was fulfilled, by 
his resurrection on the first day of the 
week (Sunday ) ; and he uppeared repeat- 
edly to his disciples, to encourage, console 
and instruct theift. On the 40th (lay after 
his resurrection, while with tin in on the 
mount of Olives, he “ was taken up,” and 
rifcappeared out of their sight. t 

Jesus Sikach. (Sec Stretch.) 

Jet. The color of jet is a pure and deep 
black, sometimes with a tinge of brown. 
It occurs in opaque, compact masses, so 
solid and hard that they are susceptible of 




eign < v 
in the reign of king Martin. The original 
institution at Toulouse, oh the oilier harnl^ 
began to decline, and, at tin* ebd of a ,’y 
century, was nearly extinct, when it was* 
revived by Oloineiieo Isaure. (Set* (He- 
nunce haute.) Slxfleft hy will u consid- 
erable sum for the celebration pf this po- . 
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r «jvui:« msuvai, wpicri was nmv* continued Life) has sketched Ahaeueru’^ with’ .great 7 - 
muter tho. uqinb of faux Jhraiu*' MaflF v -spirit and humor, as a philosophical:)- , 
sermon,, and alms-giving; .commenced blor af Jerusalem, who opposes the jfti-. ; i 
the eon ‘.monies. • Before the awarding of vior with a cold; worldly logic, which will *7’ 
' priz<*n, the ioml> of Clemcwse was strewed not look above the things*)? earth, and is , 
with nws. More costly flowers revvaid- therefore , condemned ta^ remain in ‘ this 
ed the «cul of the competitors. Four world (which is all to hfin) until a desire 
prizes wen* offered — aft amarmithus of for higher tilings jhould awaken in 
sold, of the value of 400 livres, tor the him. 

best ode; a violet of silver, value 250 Jews. After the Bahylpnish captivit , , 


hvres, for an essay in pro-**, which vviw of ' tfc* Hebrew* (see Hebretvs) Were called 


i«ot Jess* tliiui a quarter nor mow than a 
half Jiotir in reading ; a silver pansj-, viil- 


Jcics, the prettier j>art of the nation having; 
remained in the middle and eastern pim- 


uc 2(H) livre-, for an eeloime, elegy or idyl; inees of the Pcrsiau ehipire, and only 


and a silver lily, value 00 Hvr»>, for the 
lies! sonnet, oi hymn, in honor of the holy 
virgin. Instead of doctors, there were 
now a mast' 1 ! of the game*., and 10 judges 


42,300 men, with their families, principally 
of the trilies of 1 lie kingdom of Judah, 
having returned* to their country, when 
permission was granted by Cyrus (5^*> 


(mainfc neurit). Ju 1004, the college was \\, ( \) They founded a new kingdom in 


’ formally erected into an aeaikany . The 
» itiiee of chanccllm, and other distinctions 
of rank, wi re abolished in 1773*. The nal 
f*> kept by' a stunduiti secretary, and one 
of the member- preside*, with tl)»- title of 
m>d( ruteiir y who i- appointed by lot every 
three months. After an interruption of 
|5 years, fiom 17!U) to 1S0O, die mainfe- 
* mars assembled again ip Toulouse, the 
academy went into operation, and, accord- 
ing to the oli! (Mist om, aw aided the prizes 
, bungled hy Clcmetier Jsame. Since th(‘!i, 
tins festival, asHiciat cd with so many po- 
etic recollect ion-< lias been uimuullv ecle- 


Judieu, dcjKMulent on Persia, but unde! 4 
llie domestic direction of high priests and 
elders, according to tic 1 Mofcuic’ constitu- 
tion. Jerusalem, the temple, and the I.e- 
vitieal cities of the country were rein lilt, 
not without difficulty; the writings of 
Moses, the historical and prophetical 
hooks collected; the great synagogue of 
1*20 learned men established for the criti- 
cal revision anti explanation of the Holy 
Scriptures, as well as separate, •ynagogues 
anti schools for the ojiouuding of the 
law, and the instruction of the pcopK 
All these institutions did not enable L/m 


I nated. The academy assembles in tha 
1 council-house of Toulouse, which i** call- 
ed the capitoliiun. 

Jevt, the v\ a. m>ei< ink, or eternal; 
a poetical personage of popular tradition**, 
win) ovvys his existence to n s f ory eon- 
ncctcd with the well-known seme ill the 
history of Chest's passion. \s tin* Sa- 
vior was on tin' way to the place of exe- 
cution, overcome with the weight cTT the 
rrqss, he wished to IW on a stone before 
The house of a Jew, whom tin* story calls 
Ahasiienis, who drove him away with 
curses. Jcmis calmly replied — -“Thou 
sliult wander on the earth tdi l relitiu." 
The astonished Jew did not conn* to him- 
self till the ciowd had passed, and tin* 
streets were empty., Driven by fear and 
remorse, lie has since wandered, accord- 
ing to the command of the Lord, from 
place to place, and has never yet been 
able to ’find a grave. This punishment t»f 
unbelief and hardness- of heart — a con- 
demnation to wander forever .oil the 
earth, apd to be the contemporary of all 
centuries — 1ms iillbrdcd materials for tlq* 
Christian poets. Schuburt and tschlegcl 
4iave tinned this •lege, ml to account. 
Gothe (in the third volume of his own 
. * vo& vnl If) 


and Nehemiah, tfn. restorers of their na- 
tion, to revive the primitive Mosaic con«ti- * 
lution. The spiiit of his code belonged 
to another age, and to other circum- 
stances. The later Jews could retain 
only the letter id* the law, and, in, their 
expositions, lost themselves in the subtil- 
ties which they had learned from the 
(/hnldicaite. lu enterprise and activity, 
however, they surpassed their fathers. * 
Then commerce, ami their annual pil- , 
grimageo to the temple, to which each , 
Jew was obliged t,o make an offering, ac- 
cumulated at Jerusalem, under die mild , ’ 
government of the Persians, moro treas- ‘ 
ures than Solomon’s ago had ewer seen. 
They were not therefore destitute of the , 
nlcmis for conciliating the Macedonian 
conquerors, mill although, on the fall of 
tin! Persian monarchy, they submitted to 
Alexander the Great, and were involved 
in the «w ars of Iiis generals for the su 
prCmaey, yet tlieii* fate wak not hard 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, who look pos- 
session of Palestine '120^ 15. C., allowed * 
them |ho enjoy incut of their singular cus- 
toms, and granted the colonies which ho 
transplanted to Iiis capital (Alexandria), 
tor the purpose of extending its commerce* 
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' ‘ peculiar privileges over the natives. Tho 
Jews were far from ^improving their cbn- 
, dition by engaging iii the war between the 
Syrian and Egyptian* kings on the side 
of the former (197 B. C.) ; for the Syrian 
, Beley c kite tfonsidgrod their possessions as 
lawful subjects of plunder. Selcucus }V 
attempted to plunder their temple, and 
Antiochus IV, in omcr to reduce them to 
f a uniformity with the rest of his subjects, 
determined to destroy their religion. Hi * 
pretext for this was the shameful specta- 
cle of intrigue and corruption displayed 
< at the Syrian court, tu the rivalry of the 
priests and nobles for tho dignity of high- 
priest: hut the nation adhered, with its 
characteristic obstinacy, to tho forms of 
thjL* Mosaic worship. When, therefore, 
Antiochus set up the Olympian Jupiter 
fbr worship in the temple, and compelled 
the Jew's to sacrifice and eat swine, many 
suffered the most terrible death, rather 
than transgress the law of Moses. In 
vain Sven' Jerusalem and the surrounding 
country laid desolate. These persecu- 
tions only served to develope a national 
spirit, which broke out in tin' insurrection 
of the Maccnlmes. Judas, siirnamcd 
MctrcabfRus (thfc hammer), was the third 
son of a priest, who had fled, with Jus 
i. family, from pcn*ecution, and liad eol- 
leeted, in the ‘mountains of Judiea, 
* a liaiul of faithful Ijelievert*. With 
their assMaure, he defeated the Syrians, 
look Jerusalem, and restored tiie Mosaic 
warship (1<>5 It. C.). A new epoch of 
glory and renown for the Jews begins 
under the government of the Maccabees. 
Three brothers of flu* 1 family of heroes — 
Judas, Jonathan and Simon — horn suc- 
cessively the dignity of high-priest, and 
completed their deliverance from the Syr- 
ian yoke. Simon, whom the gratitude 
of the nation had ciliated a prince, left to 
his son, John Hyreaims (135 B. 0.), an in- 
dependent kingdom secured by an alli- 
. anoe witli the Romans. The latter ex- 
tended it by his victories over the fdu- 
4 means and Samaritans, and confirmed it 
by the establishment of the high council, 
or sanhedrim. The reign of lly returns 
was distinguished for the progress of civ- 
ilization and the increasing prosjierity of 
the nation. In his time also arose the 
sects of Pharisees, Sadducees an^f Esse- 
ncs. (rp v.) His soil, Judas AristubiiJus, 
received the royal dignity (105 B. (,\), and 
^ the Jewish state appeared to Im; in the 
way to recover the power and splendor 
of David’s time, much Alexander .Ifinnic- 
us, the successor of Aiistobnlus ; took 
•* Gaza, iii u ucccssful war against Kg) pt : 


but the above-mentioned soctls gave rise 
to civil dissensions. Affer the death* of 
queen Salome (70 B. O.), who was* ruled 
by the Pharisees, the succession was dis- 
puted by her sons Hyrcanus and, Arfs- 
tobulus. The war between the brothers 
introduced foreigri umpires into the conn- 1 
tr} . Pompev conquered J udaoa (B.TB. C.), 
according to* the Roman policy, for tho 
weak Hyrcanus. This result of tho eon- 
test put an end to the new freedom of tho t 
Jews. Jerusalem lost its walls, the king- 
dom its new conquests, the nution its in- 
dependence, and the family of the Asmo- 
neans (the illustrious , a title Umic by iho 
MaccalH'('s) its royal dignity. Ilyrcanus 
was made higli-pnest and ml march, and 
each Jew became a tributary to the Ro- 
mans. It was in vain that the sons of ■ 
AristobuhiS' endeavored, by repeated in- 
surrections, to restore the former state of 
things. The (toman power kept the peu- 
ple m chains, aud a fuUi lhend (Antipater 
of Idum.ea) iutioducod himself, as a Ro- 
man procurator, into the family of 11) rea- 
lm^ to effect its ruin. While the Asmu- 
iieans wen* struggling for independence, 
llerod, Anliputcr’s sou, was securing the 4 
kingdom for himself at Kona 1 . Antigo- 
liiis. sou of Anstohulus II, who had maiu- 
taiueil himself fnc years in Jerusalem, hy 
the assistance of the Partliians, was Y\- 
| >elled hy the new king llerod (ij.'v.) .*55B.G\, 
mid the last of the Asmonenns was put 
to death.. The leign of iliis foreign k*»ng, 
who acquired the name of the (treat hy 
maintaining himself amidst many •diffi- 
culties, was of no advantage to the coun- 
try. The doubt ful character of his laijh 
made the chief men, who were depen- 
dent on him, indifferent to their ancient 
religion, and the murders which ho com- 
mitted in his ov\u family, as well as tho 
unceasing oppression of the Romans, filled 
tho people with general discontent. The 
divine worship constantly degenerated 
more and more mtq empty forms, and the 
licentiousness of the court contaminated 
all ranks of the nation. Such was the ' 
• situation of the Jews and of Judaism 
when Christ was horn, llerod survived 
this great event to stain his last days by 
the, murder of the children of Bethlehem ; 
but neither he and lffs successors, nor tho 
counsels of the Pharisees, could avert the 
line of th(/ Jews. Under the feeble 
princes who succeeded Herod, the coun- 
try soon came to he treated merely as a 
Roman province. Oppressed by tho pro- 
curators, precluded from tho exercise of * 
their religion, the** infuriated people broke 
out into a relnillion (A. D. GO), which ter- 
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Sninated in the total destruction of ilic 'to, if, which was, be^uh, A. & 300, by* 
'Jewish state. .September 7, A. I). 70, rabbi Juda the HfcJy (Hnkkadosh), com- 
, r J 1 itus took Jerusalem by assault, burned 1 * ‘ ™ * 

the temple, demolished the city, and sold 
into slavery, or drove into exile, all the 


,1ft 


inhabitants who escaped death. About 
110,000 Jews perished during the siege 
and at die destruction of Jerusalem. 
There was no suflering which this iin- 
hajipy people did not undergo. Those 
Jews wiio had taken refuge in the moun- 
tains and the mins, were compelled, after 
many unsuccessful efforts, to abandon 
their country, now changed into a barren 
desert. The remnants of the nation, 


plated A. I). 500, and .received, udder die 
name of the Talmud , as a rule of faith, by 

it 


the scattered communities of Jews, 
requires that wherever.. jfH adults resid? 
together ill one place, they shall erect a 
synagogue ; and, since; the destruction of 
the temple had put'anend to sacrifices, 
they are to serye the Hod of their fktherw 
*y * multitude of prayers, and little for- 
malities, amidst the daily occupations of 
life. This book of law allows ueiuy, 
treats agriculture and grazing with cbiV ' 
tempt, requires the * strictest sejwration 


scat ton'd over all the earth, still j,ossesscd ✓ from other people, commits the govern- 

Jji — * : “ l - — 11 1 — — incut to the rabbins, os the teachers and 

nobles, and inculcates a corrupt moral 
feystem, winch has degraded the character 
of the great mass of this unfqrtunnte peo-’ 
pie, rendered them dangerous to those 
among whom they live, and obstructed 
their naturalization, even where they enjoy 
the greatest privileges. This applies to 
the Ruhhiuites (that is, the followers of i 
the Talmud), to which sect nearly all the 
European Jews belong. The sect of the 
Canute^ who reject the Talmud, and * 
hold to tlie law of Moses on’;*, are less 
numerous, and are found chiefly in th** 
East, in Turkey and Eastern Russia. 
During the decline of civilization in Eu- 
rope, when* the* Jews had settled as colo- 
nists, even under the Romans, and had 
penetrated as far a s Caul and Germany, 
owing to the slave-trade, they preserved 
aceitain degree of civilization by mentis 
of their schools, which, during the confu- 
sion consequent on the destruction of the 
old, and tlie formation of new states, b\ 
the irruption of the barbarians, not only 
preserved their existence, but obtained 
them influence and authority. , They 
made themselves masters of the com- 
merce of the old world, and, as money- 
lenders and brokers, w en* often of great 
and nobles; and. 


advantages which could belong to no 
other jxtople in similar unhappy circum- 
stances. Their natural ingenuity and in- 
dustry, the strength of their religious zeal, 
the' literary treasures of their holy writ- 
ings, sccifred to them every where admit- 
tance and success, and preserved their 
national character. They found prose- 
lytes and old believers in all coiintncsrof 
the Roman empire, and in die East, as 
far as the Ganges, when* those' who had 
settled, during the, Buhylonisli captivity, 
had greatly multiplied. Eg} pt, and all 
the northern coast of Africa, wen* filled 
with' Jewish colonies, and in the cities of 
Asia Minor, of Greece and Italy, were 
thousands enjoying the rights of c itizens. 
Thus, by their mutual connexions, and by 
their holy books, they became the invol- 
untary instruments of the propagation of 
Christianity, which Imt few of their own 
number embraced. They were not re- 
quired to receive it by the Roman empe- 
rors. Under the emperor Julian, they 
ventured to make preparations for a new 
temple in Jerusalem, which had been re- 
built by Adrian, under the name of JElia 
Capitolina . Although this attempt failed, 
they derived great advantages from their 
sanhedrim, revived at Tilierias, a ml their 
patriarchates (presidencies of die sanhe- 
drim), which were established — one at 


importance to princes 
during the dreadful jKTseeutions which 
Tiberias, fot the Western Jews (4&1), the « they underwent from the cruelty of the ’ 
odier for the Jews beyond tin* Euphrates, Christians, even after the seventh century, 
first at Mahalia, afterwards at Bagdad, dicy still continued prosperous in those 
The former was hereditary, 'the latter countries, even during the periods in 
elective by the sanhedrim al Bagdad, which they suffered indst.* Their oWn 
The incumbent of die latter, which sub- usury, mid the rapacity of the Christians,* * 
sisted till 1038, was called aichmalotarch rather than religious hatred, wertf the * 
(prince of the captivity). These two ]»- true causes of these persecutions. The, 
triarchates became 1 points of union, and most dreadful crimes, and all public* , 
their flourishing academies in the Eustsorv- calamities, were attributed to them by the 
ed as seminaries for their learned rabbins, Christians, as a pretext for ridding them- 
One' of tlie works of these scholars was (selves' of troublesome creditors, or for ob- 
the collection of the. traditionary exposi- tabling possession of their treasures, either 
tions of the Old Testament, uml additions by their execution or bauislnnent ; but 
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<t!i.eir wealth and adroitness ‘had rendered acc6unt of their connexion with tlipse 
them important, that t]iey were always secret adherents to Judaism, have been 
able, ov entuully', to Moure the protection jwrrieutarly resj>ecmbie, anil are in pos- 
t of spiritual and temporal rulers. They session of iar^j' landed estates, 
lived more happily among the* Medium*- J hitc h Jews, chiefly fugitives from Portu- 
F medans, although tljey were distinguished gal. wen 1 once 'distinguished fov their iib~ 
h> dishonorahle r!ji<l{res, and oppressed by mense wealth. Tlie Polish (who, since, 
heavy taxes; and, ^during the Moorish Pid-t. have been in possession of impor- 
t ‘.supremacy iu Spain, their prosperity was taut privileges, ami haw been a great 
increasing, and. 1 heir learning flourishing, hindrance to the indusTy of the cities) 
\&cvJRabliinicnl Lawsiin^' mid JAhmiur^ and the Russian (now the most mime- 
In the cities of France, CJcrinnm and roils) have possessed themselves of nearly 
Italy, after the eh vHitli century, parties- all tic* coiiunom ; also of the mils, tho 
, lar streets, ami unclosed places, were as- b rr and brandy shops, and, in guum 
/Signed to them, in consequence of which, places, of the post-oftircs. The German 
in the persecutions during lire crusade*, J* \\s, on account of the increase of tip 1 
thousands oOcn 4**11 victims at once to the commercial cities ami corporation®, haw, 
popular fiuy. Decrees of councils, ami kept only tin* eleainngs of the letrul trade 
the ordinance- of -.ocular rulers, repeated 5 In all place®, the Jews h.»nr a peculiar 
iy declared the Ji \\s incapable of enjoy- charactci. Their confinement to employ- 
■::g lire civil lights of Chri-tian-. ami of m nit- wlm li depend principally on inge- 
K holding public otfi-is. They could no unity and cunning, ha- hud a debasing 
v here \> it dum.ediuted, nor atteched t<» t ‘iT* *•? on the great. b«>dv of them. In 
any guild or corporation ; but. in cun*id- modern tine-, however, dj®tingui«h*.d 
e’.itiou of the payment of certa’u sum® scholars, philosopher-, arti-K physicians 
of money, they enjoyed the uinedinte ami merrh'ml- have been found among 
protection of the s»>\.*»*u£ru, who, in his tJr*in; a® Spmo/a. Moses M»*ndelss6hu, 
financial embarrassment, obliged them Druid Fr»edl.mder, Mosc- Koh, &c. 
to make repeal d contributions. ]o <«cr. The philosophical spirit of tin* last half of 
jnany, tl: \v pied a n>-e m ruble lav in tin I.^tli century f:r®t begm to acktmvv;- 
jvtuni for which *liey \mv protect* .!, i*> edge the light- of the Jews, plan- for tie* 
the money ug< nts j Kn.tw rlurrhtv) nl tli<* improvement ofithcir political and moral 
holy Roman empire, .is they ore dciwnn- condition weic direuwd, and iiftcrwunK, 
nated man imperial letter of protect!* u. by the benevolence of some governim ms. 
Their" 4* * i, version t*» C*hii-ti.mity could carried mio.c\t eution. hut with ht tie, and 
not h*^ effected by such ticihncnt. In olicii with no succ, — . The onl\ cmisc. 
t^pain and Portugal, indeck at t lu- * ml .quence of the onT sauliedrim, to which 
ot the fifteenth centuiy, they yielded to the empri »r Napoleon summoned IPO 
three, and suflcied themselves to he I tap- rich Jews -'MOdl, wa- tin imperial decree, 
uzed ni manse ; hut, as soon a- tin storm sootj tifn r. de< hiring tho-** Jews only to 
\v7is over, they were seen again in the In* French < itizivs who w< re occupied iu 
synagogues. The, superstition of th-* some useful employment ; hut they wit.* 
tifieentii century, whose wor-hip of still drawn a- conscripts. The German 
saints and relics must have appeared i.i jirmces were more desirous to give the 
them idolatry, might well persiuuh them rmliN of nti/eiiship to the Jews. Th ». 
diat their own pule monotheism was disabilities to which they hud hitherto 
more rational ami scriptural. From tin® been subject, were removed; civil priv- 
circumstance, and from tlieir pride in the leges wen* granted to them; the Israel 
antiquity of their nation and constitution,, msh consistory vva* e stablished in IV** 1 !, 
we may infer limv many nt tho-c who under the Westphalian government, toe 
publicly professed to Ik* convert- to Chri— the improvement of their worship and 
iianiiy, and wen culled, in Portugal, hup their ®chool®. Still more important an* 

( hnslians, atld who might attain to a m»- tin* improvement- iu the Jewish schools 
blc rank, und even to Jngh church digm- iu Austria, where tliere are aeudemies for 
tics, wee still, iu private, Jews, eontinu- mhhiii® at 'Prague and Lemhcrg; hi Hava- 
iug scrupulously to observe the Mosaic na. where there is n similar institution, at * 
ceremonies* The Portuguese Jew-, on Forth ; and in the Prussian states, where 

* It we’l kuuuii ihm the lii<*i,u up of reii.aiu iiisidn.ci'., ,V2 jurist •>. II* nwtlieuiiUio.ms, f ;7 
/ |‘ iM‘1«Utfd to ih«- Jew. A ii*t ot sautnoi , ]»• **'! i. I on ilielorw, »>o on t|«> Tahinnt, PJ theo- 

«t iiclucvi. ^u-es .j() 1 on plclolygv, 2 f\ on I.cm.i,, ,i<nl UiU^A^oi^.^Jtwiwi/ of thf Lu^ 

OeUiologv, bl comti<i*ot,'it<.r- or cApo.-Uor. V/t on /-/■ f * n*'»n, in M 41 Tscw Vo V Ap«‘ud* # 

philosophy SJ a. if o^nu. J*I ea iiKdium*, ic’ 1 \od*. Pi.P; " * n 
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they acquired ^1 oivil rights in 181 L 
There is no distinction whatever between 
Jews. and Christians by the constitution 
of the U. States, but, in some of tire states, 

* certain officers, os the governor, counsel- 
lors, representatives, are required to pro- 
fess, under oath, their belief in the Chris- 
tian religion. In England, the Jew bill, 
passed in 1753, enabling Jews to prefer 
bills of naturalization in parliament, with- 
out receiving the sacrament, was repealed 
the next war. * In May, 1830, an attempt' 
was made, in (mrliament, to remove the 
civil disabilities affecting the Jews, but 
was opposed by the ministry, and the 
question was lost. In France, the cham- 
ber of deputies voted, in 1830, that the 
Jewish ministers of worship should be 
paid from the public chest, liiu* the Chris- 
tian. In Germany, a number of Jews 
have lately abandoned the system of the 
rabbins, and )>c^fomicd divine worship m 
the German language, in a manner ap- 
proaching that of the Christians. Ham- 
burg is tin* seat of this society. In gen- 
eral, the Jews in Europe, without re- 
nouncing their religion, have, more than 
formerly, shown a disposition to adopt 
Christum refinement, while their brethren 
among the Mohammedans and heathens 
share the Karharisin of their masters. 
By the ukase of March, 1817, important 

i 'lrivilcges arc conferred on the Jews in 
tussia who embrace Christianity. Land 
is given to them gratuitously, where they 
may settle under Jho name of The Society 
of hraditish Christians. They are imme- 
diately subject to a court at Petersburg, 
.tppoiiited by the emperor, are exempt 
horn military service, from having soldiers 
quartered on them, fiom all taxes for 20 
years, and may engage in any trade with- 
out being subject to the restrictions of the 
craft. (For the institutions tor the con- 
version of the Jews, originating in Eng- 
land, see Missions.) The following is 
•mi estimate of the number of Jews in 
different part** of the world, taken ffoin the 
Weimar Ephnncriden Geograpkischen : — 
Europe ,* in Russia and Poland, (>58,800 ; 
\uslria, 153, 524 ; European Turkey, 
321,000; States of the German Confed- 
eration, 138,000; Prussia, 131,000; Neth- 
erlands, 80,000 ; France, 00,000 ; Italy, 
30,000; Great Britain, 12,000; Gracow, 
7300; Ionian Isles, 7000; Denmark, 
<>000; Switzerland, 1070; Sweden, 450 : 

* total number of Jew's in Europe, 
1,918,053, or a proportion of 113th part of 
'the population, calculated af 227,000,000. — 
•Asia ; Asiatic Turkey, 300,000; Arabia, 
200,000; Hindustan/ 100,000; China, 
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60,000; Turkestan, 40,000; province of 
Iran, 35,000 ; Russia in Asia, 3000 :*total, 
738,000. — Africa; Morocco .and Fez/ * 
300,000 ; Tunis, 1 30,000; Algiers, 30,000 ; 
Abyssinia* 20,000; Tripoli, .12,000? 
Egypt, 12,000; total, f*jl4,0(K).* — America ; , * 
North America, 5000; Netherlandish 
colonies, 500 ; Denieroru and Esseqtribo, ' 
200; total, 5700. New Holland, 50. Grand 
ofotal, 3^21 8,000. Other estimates cany 
the number to five gpr even six millions. 
Tile black Jews, in the East Indies^are . * 
natives, and slaves ♦who have embraced 
Judaism. — See Basnage, Histoin des Jurfs, . 
lroin the Christian era to 1716 (fifteen 
volumes) ; J. M. J ost’s History of the Is- 
raelites since the Time of the Maccabees , 
(Berlin, 1820 — 1826, seven volumes, front 1 
105 B. C. to A. D. 1320.) On the 
civil condition, commerce and literature 
of the Jews in France, Spain and Italy, 
during the middle ages, from the begin- 
ning of the eighth to the end of tin; six- 
teenth century, see Arthur Beugnot, Lcs 
Juifs (P Occident, &,c. (Paris, 1824). The 1 * 
best religious history of the Jews is 
Peter Beet V History, Doctrines and 
Opinions of all the religious Sects that 
have existed or do exist, among the 
Jews, and of the mystical Doctrine of die 
Cablmla (Briinn, 1822, two parts}. See 
Zen’s History of the Jeunsh States (Berlin, 
1828) ; see also the Hebrew Commonwealth , 
translated from Jnlm’s hillisrhc Archaolo - • 
g*?V (Andover, 1828), and Miiiuan’s History 
of the Jews ( London, 1829.) 

Jt wish Law. The sources of the Jew- 
ish law an*, the Mosaic law and tin* Tal- 
mud (q. v.) ; hence the rabbis an* the Jew - 
ish lawyers. The Jewish law, in all its 
extent, is very complicated, and full of 
niceties. In some countries of Euro]>c, 
the Jews enjoy a separate jurisdiction to n 
certain degree, and inherit according to 
their ow n law. (er) The Jew isli matrimo- 
nial contract is made partly in writing and , 
before witnesses, and partly by the nejiv- t 
ery of a ring to the bride from the bride- 
groom. 'Hie husband acquires a right to ^ . 
every thing which his wife obtains by la- n ' 
bor or otherwise; he has also the u^e of 
the fortune viylucli she possessed at the 
time of the marriage, aim is her sole heir, . * 
Testaments are governed hy\ the princi- 
j>les of the donatio inter vivos and the do- 
natio mortis causa , according as die will 
was made, in a state of health, or of dan- 
gerous sickness. The rules of legal de- 
scent among the Jew's are as follows: — 
(aa) Among ihe descendants, the sons and 
their male descendants inlierit first ; after 
them the daughters, and, in case of them 
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connexion. unless the mother world, the world of tin 
itimate children is a slave. or stance*. In the ( 'ahalistic 


’ done, the female descendants in the 
imxt*dogreo. (66) After the descendants 
‘^follows the father; if ho is dead, the 
brothers of thc p deceased and their do- 
i econduntx, • and, in failure of ail thoso 
classes, the sis&rs of the deceased and 
their descendants* Persons related by 
the mother's side newer inherit from each 
other : children may inherit from the 
mother ; the- mother never can from dip 
‘ c hildr en. Legitimate children do not ex- 
v Illegitimate dvrri if the fruit of an 

incestuous 
of the illegitimate 
,not of Jewish blood ; in which case, the 
children do not inherit fiom the father in 
' any evenr. - The first-born son receives a 
double share of the property which the 
* father actual]) possessed, not. Inwvever, of 
uncollected debts. On the other hand, he 
has to Ujar also a double share of the 
debts due from hi* 3 father. If the first- 
born dies before the division takes plans 
his right of primogeniture falls to his de- 
scendants. Anj one ma\ renounce, sell 
or give away his right of primogenitun*. 
The hereditary succession of the husband 
and Hvifr is regulated by the time of tin* 
continuance of the marriage, (c) Ev»*r\ 
grant must he public, and the piopeilv he 
regularly transferred ; to annul a li.sral 
grant,*: grant, with proper formality 

ik icqviiMte. A Herbal grant is binding 
onl) when made hv a vtrv sick person, or 
one in imnmient danger. A Jew aruuns 
his inajoriti at the age of id tear* and 
one day, if lie has obvious!) reached the 
jh riod of piibertv. A Jewes- under the 
, same circumstanced, if? of uge at l fc 2 veins. 
A Jew is not allowed to engage in com- 
mcrct* before his ‘JOth year. The girl re- 
mains, until* she is full' grown, und< r the 
paternal authorit),* when the father may 
give her in marriage, against her knowl- 
edge and wish. According to the law.*, of 
several countries, full age of Jews is the 
same as* that of other inhabitants. 

Jew's-Harp is a kind of musical in- 
strument held between the teeth, winch 
gives a sound hv the motion of a spring 
of iron, which, being struck b\ the hand, 
plii\s against the breath. “ Tile Jews- 
trmnp, ,, Bays a diligent investigator of such 
matters, “seems to take its name from 
tin nation of the Jews, and is vulgarly 
believed to be one. of their instruments if 
, music. But, upon inquiry, you will not 
find any such instrument as this described 
‘ by the authors thuf treat of Jewish music. 

In short, tins instrument is a mere hov’s 
R plaything, and in capable, of itself, of being 
BPiohtod eilh *r with a voice or am other in- 


strument ; and I conceive the present or- 
thography to In- u corruption \of the 
French jnt 1ronw<\ a trmup to play- with. 
Ahd id the Belgic or Low Dutch, from 
whence come mam of our toys, a trump 
is a rattle ibrYliildr-m. Sometimes they 
will call it a Jnrs-harp ; and another ety- 
mon given of it is a jmos-harp* l>ecniis^ 
tin* place where it is played ujmu is l>e- 
iween the jaw s. r (Pfgge nonymiana , 
i, H3LJ 

Jezirmi, in the CahnlA, is the third 
thinking, sub 
theologv , it is 
also the name of a hook, m six chapters, 
which treats of the world, of motion, of 
time and of the soul. It is extreme]) ol - 
score; every thing m it h expressed 
in numhers and letter*. One tradition 
makes the patriaieh Abraham t)ie author. 
It i* mentioned in the Mislmu and Sunlic* 
dnm, anil, th ivforc, must have existed 
betbiv the Talmud. Tin* hook is very 
shoit, and innuv editions have been pub- 
lished. The la<t edition i* b) Hittangel 
(Amsterdam, lfrl‘2), with a L'ltin transhi 
tiun, equally ineompichen-'ihle. 

Jinn v or Jctid v ; a considerable con - 
mercial haven of \iahia, on the shore of 
the lied sea. It ma\ he considered as tie* 
poll of Mecca, and is supported partK by 
earning on ihe tiad-* with India anil 
Egypt, and parti) hv the concourse of 
pilgrim* from tin* chum, and of tln»*c 
iron! iJev oppjtsite regions of Vfnea, who 
cn»ss at Suakeni M reach tin* famed !*t“it 
of .’Mohammedan pilgnuir.gr. It is situated 
in a barren, sandy district, destitute <•** 
water. The *tieels are ver\ narrow. Th * 
entrain «* to the read is full of shoals, and 
it is ,iuiigciou*a to eitenipt going in w nh- 
om a pilot. The r.ngli-h trade here wit^ 
fhrmerlv considerable ; hut numerous ev- 
«i tion - have row i educed iWo a low ebb 
Tin* Americans have some commerce with 
this place. Lon. «»'■ l,V 10. : hit. 341* 

N. (For furthei in format ion, *ec ilurek- 
hardt , <* 7V/m/.v in •' Imhia .) 

Jiiion, or («ino>,(<r Smov, or A. mol, or 
Avir (micientl) Ox us ) ; a rivi*r of Central 
Asia, which rises from mountains Im»|vvc«:i 
(heat Ihieham and Chinese Tartury, ami, 
after a X. HV. course of more than 1‘200 
miles, dlows into the lake of Aral. The 
cites of Kamuround, Bueliaria, Termed, 
Balk and Gaur are on its branches, h 
has lx*en guneralK he]n k v r ed, that it for 
imrly floweil into the Caspian sea, and* 
■lint its course tvas turned into its present 
eJianuel by the Tartars, according to s»mie, 
before the Kith < < nttrt), hut according f f> 
nthen^ about 1711k Tins opinion 'm iv- 
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* jected by Mahe-Brunibnd otl^cr geogra- <iore, then brought to light Clemen* Sy’L v 
pliers, who maintairrthat the JFhon al- yius first showed the fhteehood of ihe 
ways flowed into die lake of Anil, and story. Spanheim defended the account in 
r that the rejected opinion was forifled and bis Ih Johanna Papis*a 0 Gibbon says, 
r pnqttigated by persons whose knowledge “Till the reformation, the tale was repeat-- 5 
, was imperfect, particularly with regard to ed and believed without offence, and Jo- 
the form of the Caspian sea, or the exist- an’s female statue long 


cnee of the lake of Aral. 

Join, son of David’s sister, and his first 
general, fought valiantly for David, fait 
often ’showed a revengeful and artful 
spirit ; for hislunoo, against* Aimer (2 
Samuel , iii, 27, MO) and Amasa (2 SumuCt , 
xx, 0, seep), llis services secured him the 
favor of David, though that king was of- 
ten offended vyitli him (2 Samuel , xviii, 
MM, xiV, 4). After David’s deujh, lie es- 
jwiused tin* cause of Adotua,»nd was killed 
in the temple. In the altar, at the command 
of Solomon ( 1 Ant#*, ii, 2H, seq,). 

JOACflnt Mr hit. (See Mural.) 

•I OACiiiMsTH a i.uh. (See Dollar.) 

the pajwss, according to a "lorv 
long believed, but non acknowledged |o 
he a fiction, was a native of Ah utz, of 
the name of Gilbcrtu or Agnes, who, fall- 
ing in love with an Fngli-liman at Fulda, 
wont to travel with him, studied at Athens, 
and visited Koine. Continuing to < onceal 
fair sex, she took the name Johannes 
*'2n<rJint, s\ and rose, bj her talent-, from 
tin* station of a uotarv to the papal chair, 
under the name of John VIII (KH to 


_ occupied her place * 
among the popes, in the cathedral of Si-, 
enna. She has been annihilated bv two* 
learned Protestants, Blonflfell and fiayle j 
but their brethren were scandalized by 
this equitable and generous criticism. 
Spanheim and L’Enfant attempted to save 
this poor engine of controversy ; anil 
even Mosheim condescends to cherish 
some doubt and Mispicion.” 

Jo aw or Arc (Jeanne (TJire) ; the Maid 
of Orleans. The belief, prevalent in the * 
middle ages, that particular individuals 
were gifted w it h supernatural ‘powers, as* 
instruments of a higher will, explains the 
extraordinary character and conduct of 
the maid of Orleans. After the death of 
Charles VI, king of France, in 1422, 
Henry VI of England, then a child of 
nine months old, was proclaimed king of 
France, ift'conli.g to the treaty of Troyes 
(1420); his uncle, the duke o’* Bedford, 
acted as regent. France had lieen dis- 
tracted, fm 42 years, by civil dissensions. 
On one mHo were queen Isabella, the 
duke of Kurguud), and England ; on the 
other, the dauphin Charles, who had been 


HfHi, hetwe<*n I.eo IV and Benedict III), abandoned by his own mother, was sup- 
^ ,l - 1 ” n 1 - k 1 - 1 ported by the Orleans party. This divis- 

ion, and the talents of the Euglisli gene- 
rals, the earls of Somerset, Warwick, 
Salisbury, Suffolk, Arundel, Talbot and 
Fast olio, had reduced nearly all France to 
tin* dominion of England. Tin* dauphin, 
a youth of 1ft, was crowned at Poieticra 
as king Charles Vll. lie possessed many 
qualities proper for interesting his coun- 
trymen in liis favor, and was wanting on 
l\ f in firmness and resolution. Still he 
maintained himself in France for* the 
space of seven years. At length, I5o urges, 
and the territory belonging to it, were 
nearly all that remained to him. Paris 
and the north of France, as tiir as the 
Loire, were in possession of the English. 
Hhlislmrv had Iwen besieging Orleans 
since Get. 12, 142s*. The city was brave- 
ly defended by Gaucour. Its fall would 
have ruined the cause of Charles. In the 
valleys of the Vosges, on the old frontiers 
of Lorraine, in the village of Dotnreiny b 
Pu cello (q. v.), on the hanks of the Meuse, 
lived a |>easant girl, Jeanne d’Arc, whose 
l>areiits wen*, common country people of 
reputable character, and iif good cirtnun 
stances for their station. In the midst of 


She governed well, but, having become 
- pregnant by a servant, or, according to 
some, by a cardinal, she was deliv- 
ered in a solemn procession, and died 
on the spot, near the Fol^eum, which 
place the popes are said to have avoid- 
ed ever after m their processions. This 
story, first related by Maria mi< Sco- 
tus, in his Citron iron (m the 12th century), 
js not mentioned by any conteuqMuar) 

* writer hostile to tlie papal see, and is gen- 
erally considered, since Kloudell’s Erlair- 
eissemrnt stir une Femme , as a mere fable. 
The examination on the sella stercornria * 
perhaps gave rise to this story ; perhaps 
it is a satire on the barefaced profligacy 
, of porne popes , perhaps it is a fruit of 
' the excitement against the popes, which 
liecame very general ui the lMtli century *, 
others # still have thought it to be an ul- 
legory of the decretals of the pseudo lsi- 

* From the turns of Honorm** II. 10td to Leo 
. X, the popes were actually obliged, after tiieir 
election, to sent themselves upon a stool smiIi an 
opening, where thev were examined by the 
, youngest ^racOn, in order to delcrnmn* that they 
were males, with then organs perfected nnse no 
mutilated person can bo a member of the fatho- 
hc priesthood. 
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timid anil feitpersritiouspe'rsons, who w ore ce//p). At length, (j^ing, satisfied . of the 
In continual troiible arid alarm at thomis- truth of her claims, D’Aulou,the most vir- 
v fortunes of their country, Joan was -quirt- tuous man, at court, was appointed to be 
ly occupied in dpmestic employments, mid her constant attendant and brother in 
sometimes in dnving the cattle to jiastiirc./ rums, aiid elie received permission to 
Her history lias been very minutely traced. 1 hasten with Dunnis to the deliverance of 
The third volume of the Notices and Ex- Orleans. From tins ppriiid, she appears 
tracts from Manuscripts in the library of the finest chtifucter in the history of the 
the king, by He l’Averdy (Paris, 1790, 4to.), middle ages of France. In a male cl toss, 
contains whatever is important resfiectirg armed cap a pie, she bore the swopl and 
her, taken from 28 manuscripts relating to the sacred banner, as the signal of victo- 
She was of 


her trial and condemnation, 
a delicate frame, ami uncommon sensibil- 
ity of temperament. This, perhaps,- was 
heightened by the circumstance of her 
being exempt from tin* common law of 
her sex ; and Dufresnov has remarked 
how this circumstance and her spirit of 
devotion may account for her visions. 
“Her enthusiasm, and her habits of solitary 
meditation, explain the angelic voices ami 
visions of the maid. While her compan- 
ions were' sporting beneath the Fairies’ 
tree, the beautiful May (le beau Mai mt 
Tarbre des fits), not far from the fountain 
of Dornremy — a tree which was once sa- 
cred to the Druids, and famous fu many a 
ghostly tale — Joan was singing and danc- 
ing by herself, in pious enthusiasm, and 
binding garlands fir the holy virgin, in tin* 
little chapel of “our Lady of Bellemont,” 
which siie usually visited on Saturday . , 
’ She was never a servant, at least not in an 
inn. The English chroniclers ha\ e mis- 
represented those facts; and Hume is also 
in error with regard to her age. The; 
heauli fuJ Joan was but 18 when she went 
to flic dauphin at Chinon in Touraine. 
Commanded, as she asserted. In a vision 
of our lady of Bellemont, to raise the siege 
of Orleans, and to conduct Charles to 
Rheiins to lx* crowned, she presented her- 
self in February , 1421), ro the governor 
or Vaucouleur, Roliert of Baudrieourt, 
who at firet thought her jMwsesscd, and 
twice dismissed her; hut upon in r return- 
ing a third time, he sent her to Chinon 
with letters of recommendation. Here 
the dauphin ordered her to he examined 
by the bishop of Meaux and John Morin. 
She is also said to have immediately 
pointed out the king, whopi she lmd nev- 
er seen, and who had purposely mixed 
among hie courtiers, and to have refloated 
to him a player which lie had made to the 
virgin Maiy, It is certain that she was 
examined for three weeks, by many intel- 
ligent men, counsellors of jmrliumenl and 
» divines. She was then secretly insjiecfed 
tyythe dauphin’s mother-in-law and her 
• Court ladies, who declared her to Ik*, a true 
Vjrgin ttait' unc entiere tt vrait pu - 


it, at the head of the army! ‘Still no tin- * 
feminine cruelty ever stained her conduct/ 
She was wounded several times herself, 
but never killed any one, or shod any 
blood with her own hand. There ail- 
peal's, as Fr. Schiegel says in his History 
of the Maid of Orleans, from old French 
Documents ( Gcsrhichfe tier Jungfrau von 
Orleans , aus ‘ aUfranz . Q ueJlcn, Berlin, 
1820), there appears to lane been no nth- 
er earthly passion in her heart than dele- 
tion to lior country, to the descendant of 
St. Louis’, and the sacred liJie.s. Jt if. 
shown also, by the documents of her tru\l, 
and of the revision of it, in 1431, that she 
had not killed any of the enemy w ith her 
own hand, from a tenderness of conscience, 
and was even more anxious about the 
souls than the bodies of the English who 
were sluin. Nevertheless, it wo'dd seem 
from some passages of Lenglet Dufresnov 
( Histoirt de Jeanne (f,irc, l ierpe Heroine , 
Paris, 1 and Amsteuiam, J7.59), that 
she did not always carry tire banner, anti 
actually made of the consecrated 
sw <ird in cum* of necessity . This sword , 
was taken by her directions from tin* ■ 
ebureh of St. Catharine at Fierliois, where, 
according to the seirv, noliddy had liefbre 
known of its existence. After sunset, she 
avoided the company of men, passed hei 
nights with women, and kc|H all loose 
female^ as nmch as possible, away from 
the camp.* Tim general lielicf of her ele- 
vated mission, of whirl* she heiwlf wa* 
piously jiersunded, produced the. most ex- 
traordinary effects. Resolute, ehivalmu.-, 
pious and brav e, looking to one single aim, 
she wus skilfully employed by the gene- 
rals to animate the umiy, while they did 
not implicitly follow her counsels. The 
first enterprise was successful. With 
10,000 men, under tlio command of St* 
Severn*, Illinois and La Hire, slie.'iuurch* 
ed ffom Blois, and, on the 29th April,, j 
1429, entered Orleans with supplies. By , 
IhiM sallies, to which she animated the * 
besieged, the English were* forced from 1 
their iiitrcnehinetifs^ and Suffolk alwn- 
doned the siege (May 8, 1429), Joan next. , 
captured several places in the enemy’s 
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• posscstfou, and, defeated thorn in ’ q, battle hA*rfcra,May ty, 1431, to theWce, wh'eb^^ 


near> Patay, where general* Talbot was "her courage appeared to be daunted. Sh&'V^ 
taften, imd the valiant t’astolfe himself was submitted to the church, oiid dcclareckher* ;i 

forced to fly ™ - 1 DL ‘“ 4 - , -* 2 u - 1 ** ‘ 

triumph. 


% 


Charles mitered Rheims,in 
i the anointing and coronation 
of the king, July 17, Joan stood at his 
. Hide. In full armor, and hearing the ban- 
ner, she toolf the office of a constable, and 
held the sword over the king. Her com- 
mission hating Ivon thus fulfilled, she 
wished to return to her home, but was 
prevailed upon to stay. All France now 


revelations to he the work of ’ Satan.' Her* 
punishment was then cc*rmiute<l to per- > 
petual imprisonment. But pretexts 'weifc., * 
soon found to treat her as a relapsed crim- y 
inal, and, us such, she was burnt by a Mw / . 
fire at Rouen* May 1 30, and her ashes were'.* 4> 
thrown into the Seine. . She *died with ; 
Aidaunted fortitude. When they were 
putting the inquisition cap on her head, 

; *.i *i _ _ • •! .* i __ 


acknowledged Charles as king ; and Bed- . before going to the pile, she said to her 
ford could only maintain himself by valor attendant, Mailre , par la grace de Dim, ie 
and prudence, lie repulsed, in Hepteiu- sfrai ce soir cn paradis. There is a tmdj- 


ber, the assault upon Paris, lit re Joan 
was wounded, and Charles retired to 
■ Bourges. A title of nobility was now 
conferred on the heroine and her family. 
She was first calk d Dalis , then I) ul is, and, 
finally, lty [jys ; her coat of arms con- 
tained two golden lilies and a sw ord point- 
ing upwards and bearing a crown. Mean- 
while, Bedford w as assembling new forces. 
' Burgundy and Brittany still acknowledged 
the >oung king Henry VI, who hud been 
crowned ut Paris. Thus strengthened, 
the English again pushed on and besieged 
l ’ompiegne. The maid threw herself in- 
to the town, as she had done at Orleans, 
bur in a sally, Mny 25, 1431, way taken 
prisoner by the Burgundians. She sur- 
rendered to Lyoimfi, tlin liastnnl of Ven- 
ilorne. She was at first confined at Cro- 
toy, hut ufierw ards at Bcaurcvoir. I T j»oii 
hearing that she was to be delivered to the 
English (king Henry having paid 10,000 
hvroa for her), she attempted to eseajie by 
leaping from a window- of the castle, anil 
was seriously injured. In this condition, 
she came into the power of the English. 
At the instigation of her own countrymen, 
Pierre Oauchon, bishop of Beauvais, insti- 
tuted a process against her, and the uni- 
versity of Puns demunded her execution. 
She was condemned by the church as a 
Sorceress and heretic. The secular arm 
had no control over this decree. I)c 
PAvcrdy gives this as ah excuse for the 
inactivity of the king, who made little ex- 
ertion in behalf of the heroine. But that 
light and indolent prince never showed 
fainift'lf zealous mid constant in any thing. 


tion that, when slie expired, a white dove 
was seen to rise frqm the pile. A/nong, 
the divines who had condemned her, there 
was only one Englishman, the bishop of 
Winchester. In 1450 anil 1 451 , a measures 
were taken for revising the process, 1455, 
the relations of Joan applied for a revision. . 
Pope Calixtus 111 committed the affair to 
the archbishop of Rheims, the bishops of 
Paris and Ooutance, and an Inquisitor. 
This court pronounced, in 145(1, their de- 
cision, that the 12 articles alleged against 
her were ftlse, and declared her entirely 
innocent. Iler memory wtw pn* -cured by 
monuments. In the market-place at Ron - 
en, then* is a statue of her, on which, un- 
der her coat of arms, is the inscription : 

Rrrria virsmt'o drjrnditur ense Corona ; 

I Atm rirginvp tut-i ,% ub nts? ,r1ent. 

The maulon's sword protects the royal crown ; 
Beneath the maiden’* sword the lilies safely 
bloom 

According to the portrait of the maid^ 
which Alex. Lenoir discovered in the 
town-house at Orleans, whore there is al- 
so a statue of her, and which he sent to 
the Paris museum of French monuments,, 
Auxprtits Augustins, she must have been* 
exceedingly beautiful. Her features have, 
a soft aiuF enthusiastic expression ; they 
have what the French call Vinttret air 
calmt . She has a cap' with feathers on ( 
her head, and is holding in her hands a 
shield and the consecrated sword.* A , 
monument, with. her bust, in marble, was '» 
erected to her in Doinremy, September* 
1820.— Si* 1 Bfrrint St. Prix, Jetmne d'Arc, 
ou Coup (P GUI sur la* Revolutions au Temps 


After four months’ imprisonment, the inno- ou Coup cTQ'il sur les Revolutions au Temps 
cent enthusiast, who had resol utely defend- de Charles VI d Vil (Paris, 1817) ; Lebi un 1 
cd herself and at the examination had nani- des Chormettcs, Hist de Jeanne a * Arc (from 

originul documents, Paris. 1817, 3 vols*) 

. . . . ... . i < f * * f/* * m ^ ■ 


- cd hersel^and at the cxainination had nani 
, ed St. Michael as the angel whose voice 
4 site had hoard in her father’s garden, in her 
* ' *15thyear, and as her constant guardian and 
attendant,* was sentenced, by the inquisi- 
tors at Rouen, to he .burnt for sorcery and 
jiW4$our»c with infernal spirits. She was 


J ollois. Hist, abrfgte de la Vie et Exploits de, 
Jeanne (TArc (Paris, 1821 ).— The name of 
the maid, of Orleans is no less^celebrated » 
ip the annals of poetry. The epic and 
romantic character df this subject ha* 
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bdeit variously muhagedby different nu- They had two libraries and a cabinet of 
theirs. Ohapelain, & contemporary of car- natural history. The itiliabitantp of Joan- 
, fditial Richelieu in his epic poem, La Pit - liinu, who arc among the heat informed 
cdk, sung her exploits in 12 times 1200 and most industrious of the Greeks, 4^-‘ 
wretched versed as Boilcau says. In 1730, joshed the funds of the two colleges in 
•Voltaire undertook to parody the moil- the treasury of Venire ; but, by the fall of 
*. strous production of his predecessor, and, that republic, they \\cre lost. The schools, 
following Shakspeare, who had introduced wen?, however, maintained by the gene- 
this Subject as an episode in the First Part rosity of three EpirntN in Russia — the 
of his Henry VI, where lie represented brothers Zosima and Pikrosoy ; the schools 
■ the 4 naid as a witch in confederacy w lfii also received the interest of a million of 
■\ evil spirits* he turned the vftiole stream of , rubles do j nisi tod iu Russia. At die lxnn- 


rosity of thrive Epirote in Russia— the 
brothers Zosima and Pikrosoy ; the schools 
also received the interest of a million of 


** his impure wit upon the subject. Thus, Jkirdiiiciit of the city by Ali Pacha, 1820, 
was produced that too well known mock the buildings belonging to these institutions' 
heroic poem, which Merrier called “a were destroyed, apd all the hooks and , 

crime against the nation” (crime anti-iia- manuscripts whicli they contained, among 
,• j ? * i i^n» .. i.- .1. -L* ...» 


*tional): It first appeared in print, 1757. which were tin* original manuscripts of the 
The first poetical attempt towards restoring geographer Meletios, a native of Joan-' 
asubject, thus profaned by the grossest wit, nina, were burnt. Besides the Greeks, 


to its native dignity, was mode by Roliert 
Soutliev, in his epic Joan of Arc. Pu- 
indiul’s Epopee Jeanne d'Arc, ou la lYancc 
sauvee (Paris, 1818), is very poor,; D’Av- 


there are iu Joanniim Mohammedan*, 
Jews and Gypsies, but they till speak 
Greek. 

Jo« (Hebrew Hiob, i. c. the stiffen r, the 


rigny’s Puerile (TOrlcam , a tragedy, has persecuted): the hero of an ancient Hebrew 
been occasionally iterfbrmed at Paris ; poem, w hich has l»een preserved to us in 
Alex. Soiimel’s Jeanne (TArc, Trafredie en tin? canon of the Old Testament. It has 
cinq Actes ct Vers, appeared in 1825. But been much disputed w hether Job is a real 


all these fall infinitely below! the noble 
tragedy of Schiller, Die Jon^frau von Or- 
leans , which first appeared in 1802 He 


or fictitious personage ; whether the poem 
is epic, didactic, or dramatic ; who is the 
author; what was his age and country ; 


has done more than Calixtus HI for her and when mid where the scene te lank 


fame ; he has restored the higU-souled en- 
thusiast to her rightful place in the a ge of 
romance to which she fxdongs. lit* shows 
us the chivalrous heroine as an instrument 
- of Heaven, engages our love for her, and 
. makes her fall in glorious strife with her 
country's foes. Wetzel’s Joan of Arc, a 
tragedy (Leipsic, 1817), adheres more 
strictly than Schiller’s to historical truth. 
Lebrun des GharmettCs’ Orhanidf, a poem 
in 28 cantos (Paris, 1820), is* modelled af- 
ter the drama of Schiller. 

• JoxNNtwx, or Jamxa ; the capital city 
of Turkish AUwnia (Epirus), pn the lake 
of Afcherusiu, in which then 1 is an island 
with a strong castle, where resides the 
jiacha of Janina. (See Ali, and Greece, 
Revolution of. \ ) The city has a Greek nrch- 
bisliop, and almut 30,000 inhahitauts, most- 
ly Greeks, who carry on a considerable 
commerce with Austria, Russia, and the 
Ionian Islands. Joamiinfi was formerly 
the centre of the literary intercourse lx*- 
tween the modem Greeks, and Italy, 

; France and Germany. * At the end of the 
last century, there were in this city two 
, celebrated schools, m which mathematics 
; and pliilonojihy, together witli ancient 
< Greek, were taught. The one was found- 
/ ed by a merchant, Ghioni, in the last half 
^ ^f tbe 17 th century, the other about 1700. 



The work has bee% attnluited to Job 
himself, Moses, Elihu, Solomon and oth- 
ers. The scene of the jK>cm (the land of 
l’z) is supposed to iie in Amnia; Imt the 
time is by some place d in the age of the 
patriarchs, ami by others, atier the Baby- 
lonish caprivin. The design of the w ork 
seems to Ik? a justification of divine Provi- 
dence and the iueulcating a submission to 
the divine dispensations. The scene i* 
partly in heaven and partly on earth ; the 
actors arc Jehovah, Alton, Job, und his four 
friends, Eliphuz, Bildad, Zophar and Eli« 
1m. Job, an upright man, with a family of 
seven sons and three daughters, witli lm'g** 
herds and numerous servants, is suddenly, 
with the permission of Jehovah, and by 
the agency of Satan, deprived of his pos- 
sessions and his children, yet submits 
[intiently to tho divine will. He is then 
further tried by the infliction of a sore, 
disuse, yet is silent. Three friends come 
to console him ; but, struck with his deso- 
late condition, they' burnt into lamentations, 
and sit down with him seven days in 
silence, u for ^hey see that his grief is 
very great.” At tho end of this period, the 
grief of Job finally breaks oiu into bitter 
complaints. The remainder of the po-‘ 
cm M occupied with the .answers of fiia 
friends, and his replies to them, putii tliflf 
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cl«se, wjien God itimsolf )s introduced 
answering. Job <ft it of a -whirlwind. After 
this event, Job lived MO years, became 
' richer than he had been before, and Iw- 
gat seven sons and three daughters. The 
whole, poem is characterized by freshness 
„ and truth of coloring, simplicity and dig- 
, itity of manner, and loftiness and purity 

• df sentirpeut Intensity of passion is 
combined, in a striking manner, with deep 
views of the nature ofntan and the provi- 
dence of (Sod. Stuhlm&nn ( //t oh, nn re - 
ligitises (k dichi) maintains that Moses 

• could not have been the author of the 
fMH'tn, because it contains no allusions to 
tile Mosaic doctrines; though this argu- 
ment seems inconclusive, because, the 
scene being in Arabia, and the persons 
Arabian, sueh allusions would naturally 

r 1 m; avoided. Doctor Good (The Hook of 
Job, from the Hebrew, with Notes, Lou- 
don, It? 12) consider Moses to he the 
'.author, and culls it a Hebrew epic. All 
Amended Version, with Notes, by Mr. 
Noyes, was published m Boston, 1827. 
i t?ce the Introductions of Eiclihoru, Rusen- 
uiuller and Julin.) - 

Joe ast v. (also Epicasta); daughter of 
Menmeeus, .sister yi Creon, uiui wile of 
the Theban king lupins, hv whom she 
had CEdipus. After having unconscious- 
ly slain his own father, Lains, (Edipus 
'solved the riddle of the Sphinx, and re- 
ceived, as his rew ard, the hand of Jocasta, 
.his own mother (of which circumstance 
lie wus ignorant). After the error was 
discovered, Jocasta hanged herself in 
desjKiir. (See (EdlpusJ) 

Jopfllk, Etienne, horn at Paris, 1532, 
wrote the fhst regular tragedies and com- 
edies for the French stage. Among the 
former ‘iiv CAoputrc captive and JJidon . 

• His comedy Eugene was praised bv Ron- 
surd. Though Jodello enjoyed the favor 
of (Charles IX and of Henry H, ho died 
in. great poverty in 1 57!$. liis works 
Were collected by Do la Motto (Par- 
is, 1574, 4to., and Lyons, L>ft7, 12mo.). 
lie. w*as oik of the French Piet 
jails. (See French Theatre , in the arti- 
cle FVancti) 

Jircher, Christian Tltoopliilus, u eele- 
,, bntted tlerman scholar, was b<»ru in ViJH, 
at Lci|>sic, where he studied medicine 
and theology (1712). In 1714, he deliv- 
’ creel lectures, in which lie. showed him- 
self an dhcrent to the philosophy of Leib- 
/uitz and Wolf. In 17:12, he was made 
professor of history; in *17:15, doctor of 
philosophy; and in 1742, librarian of the 
.university* He died ip 1758. llis AUp*- 
meines Gelehrten jLcxikon (Leipsic, 1750 
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men has continued. f 

Joel, one of the twelve minor prophets^ , 
tli© time atid place of whose birtn ore not 
kiiown. From his style and poetical 
language, most critics place him in thq 
golden uge of Hebrew literature. Tradi- , 
tffln makes him a contemporary of Hosea 
and Ezekiel^ becai^e he is placed be- 
tween them in the Canon. He (h^cyibes < 
a ch*c;adful desolation of the country by 
grasshop|>ers (whether these signify an ar- 
my, or really grasshoppers, commentators 
disagree), and finishes'nvith a picture of 
better times (the destruction of the Ohal- 
dicans), and a call upon the Deity for ven- 
geance. His imagery is often imitated in 
tl te A poca lypsc. 1 1 c was alway» reckon- 
ed among the canonical writers, and iff 
quoted in the New Testament (Acts ii. 
17), which is a proof of his canonical au- 
thority at that time. Conjectures respect- 
ing his country and age are collected from 
the rabbins in Curpzovius’s Introd. in K 
T. p. .*102, from which it appears that he 
lived in Judah, because ilk writings relate 
to Judah ami Jerusalem. 

Johannes Secunpls (the bibliograph- 
ical name of John Everard, a celebrated 
Latin poet) was bom at the? Hague, 1511. 
i I is father was a distinguished lawyer, who 
was president of the supreme council of 
Holland at Mechlin, during the reign of 
the euiperor Charles V. At Hourges, 
when; John studied law under Alciatus, , 
he received a doctorate; hut literature 
had more attractions for him than juris- 
prudence. He liecame acquainted with, 
some poets of the age, and his intercourse 
with them tended to strengthen his pre- 
dilection for works of imagination. He 
also distinguished himself by his skill jit 
painting, sculpture and engraving; but he , 
was most* indebted for his fame to* bis 
poetical works. For the improvement of 
liis talents, lie travelled to Italy, and thence 
to Spain, where he became secretary of 
cardinal Tavern, archbishop of Toledo, 
by w hose advice he attended Charles V. ,■ 
on his journey te Tunis. The w r eak state ; 
of liis health however, did not permit * 
him to endure the hardshijis of war, , 
and lie returnod to the Netherlands, whe.ro 
he died, at Utrecht, in 153l», of a malig- 
nai it lc ver. Few modem Latin poets have 
left us such fdensiug amatory poems as his. 
The K isses df Johannes Secundus are best 
known. 1 His worjks, consisting of elegies, ■ 
odes, epigrams and miscellaneous poems, - 



fjwere published Ijy^hia brotJjer^ Nk. Gru- ■ yiarefor him the way, with a'zeil equalled * 
Adius and Andr. Matfus (who iterc likewise ‘ only by his self-denial and .humility^ 1 le ' 
vdisfihguiabed as flOOjtsY and have gone baptized many contorts to, hi* doctrine* 
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]*±atedly translated into English, Oernmti. 
and French. 


higher mission of Jesus wasnindc known,, 
at the time of* his baptism in the Jordan,' 


Johannesburg, or BiscuovfsBerg ; a John pointed his ‘disciples to this tip* 

* village and beautifhl castle, built (bctwrwi master, and saw, without envy, his own 
\ 1728 and 17^2) on a hill in Uie Rhcingau words fulfilled — -Silo must increase,* but i 
. ( “Nassau i formerly bc|prigin£*o the bisl i op must decrease, lie corned no fame, 
*“df Fuhta, under the jurisdiction of the and wished no further ‘success. He de- 
elector of Mcntz. It is celebrated for its , sm*il only to maintain the riglit of speak- * 
excellent Rhenish whirs. The best is jug the truth, and fell a victim to bis bold- 
made ou the casflp 1/ill itself. In 1807, ness. To gratify a vindictive woman, 
tlie vineyards nn<f castle were given by * Horrid Anti] ms, teirareh of Galilee, caused ' 
' Napoleon to marshal Kcllcrmaiui. In him to he lieheaded mi prison. A mint- • 
I61<>, the emperor of Austria gave them her of his disciples continued faithful t* 
to prince Mctternicli, on eonditiou of re- him till death, and are said to have estnb- . 
ceiving a tentli part of the produce. 8i\- lislied the still existing serf of Sahians, < r 


I61<>, die emperor of Austria gave them her of his disciples continued faithful re 
to prince Mctternicli, on condition of re- him till death, and are said to have estnb- - 
ceiving a tentli part of the produce. 8i v- lislied tin* still existing sect* of Sithiam , i r 
ty -three morgeu (a morgen is somewhat SI. John- Christians, in lVrsia, diMingukh- 
less than an acre) yield annually about ed for their \ monition of John tin* llapiM. 

, 112,500 bottles, worth from 2M, 000 n> 24.000 (See Sabians.) , 

guilders. ’ Good \ ears yield double this John the E\amjem‘*t iC one of the- 
quantity, exclusive of a quantity ofi Jess most pun* and lot* ly clmractcis of Chri.v 
valuablo wine. The cultivation of the tian antiquity. In liis, youth, lie left his 
vineyards which produce this wine is ex- nets at the. rail of Jesus, and from th»<t 
pensive, and thf profit not great, though time follow ed his dmue toadies witji un- 


vineyards which produce this wine is ex- nets at the. call of Jesus, and J 
pensive, and thf profit not great, though time followed his (htiue readier 
it sells high. In lHOb, a Isittle of the lx*st changing fidelity. Not only on i,.h jowr- 
, quality cost lour guilders on the spot, and neys was he always with him, and,, in all 
• the wines of 1771 1 to 178d, and that of conditions his nio^t confaientml friend, , 
1601, were sold for twelve guilders n bottle, hut, e\en when the other disciples fled, 
The \icwfrom tlie niontitaiii is one of the he accompanied him to tlie judgment 


, finest ou tlie Rhine,. The eye wanders scat ; and under die cross, his expiring 


over the ebanning Rheingau, with its 
numlierless villages, scats and convents, 


Lord pointed him out to Mary, as one who 
was to stand in the place of a son and 


hills with their castles, and the noble ri\er protector to her. Hence he was called. 


with ite islands. ’ 

John the Baptist was honi six months 


emphatically the disciple whom Jesus loved. 
The penrkwss and tenderness whieh 


oefure Jesus (tlicir mothers were n la- , breathe through the writings >>f John, 
tions), of a Levitical family in Judea, and adapted him peculiarly to understand ail 
Ilia With was attended with circuuistan: es the feelings of his Lord, lie shared the* 
[Luke, c.hap..i.) which marked him out as laliors ami sufferings of the apostles, Ibed 
oneeboseuby God to ucconipli.di the divine in Ephesus, w as for a time an exile ur, 
purposes, lie chose tlie austere course Tati nos, perhaps resided in Rome, and 
of fife suited to a jierson dedicated to fiqallv died at an advanced age, in the 


God, and by liis early simplicity in foml 
, and dre&s, by his solitary meditations on, 
and deep knowledge of, the spirit of the 
Holy Scriptures, obtained that liidepend- 
' cnee and strength of mind, whicli made 
him the object, of universal admiration, 
when he appeared in the ebaructer of a 
propliet. pis teachings were earnest ex- 
hortations to repentance and preparation 
for die kingdom of heaven, which he an- 
* pounced to be at hand. His preaching, 
as recorded in the Gospels, was severe and 
‘ powerful.! lie proclaimed himself the 
j* borhmger of a greater, who should come 
Rafter him, and fulfilled his mission to pre- 


bow >m of the Ephesian church, which . 
was dearest of all to his heart. »St. Je- 
rome gives a very affecting account of liny 
lost years of Jiis life. As the infirmities t 
of age made him unable to, address tti* ,r 
church in a systematic discourse, he al- 
ways desired to Ik? conveyed to the as- 
sembly, and, as often as he carnc,* mldre!?s-v r 
ixl them tlius: “ Children, love one unotJt« , 
er.” Reing asked, at length, whv lip nR‘ * 
ways repeated tliis exhortation, with llOtl^ 
ing newr, he answered, 44 ih ‘cause it is the ' ! 
precept of the Lord ; and if this is fulfilled! 1 
it is enough.” Joint was the author of, * 
one of the Gospels, of the book of Rov<?l%* ' 

■ 1 * . • /. . j ,y! 
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, tion, and of the three Epistles whichiiear / Works. Tbeodoric sent him to Constan- U 
his name. ' - * , tinople, to induce the emperor Justin to V 

Jonjv. . Besides the apostle, there are ‘ adopt milder mpasures towards the Aiianflt ' 
many saints and martyrs of this name Though John was received wjth tmcom- ”, 
1.. St. John , a warrior in the fonrtii centu- mon pomp, his mission fruitless, and* ./ 
ry, who encouraged Atlianasio, With her on his return Tlusodoric throw him and ';/ 
three daughters to hrave martyrdom. He his companions into prison, whew; he died 
was himself beheaded. — 2. St. John of in 520. His day is May 27. Felix IV 
JVtcomedia, who was skinned and tortured succeeded him. 


with salt and vinegar, by order of Diodo 
r tian, because he tore down the imperial 
edict w|iich ordered, the imprisonment of 
. all prints,’ and required them to embrace 
paganism.—- 3. St. John the Alnis-gmr 
was lK>m in the Hand of Cyprus m the 
fith century. He was made patriarch of 
Alexandria, and spent every thing he had 
lor the poor. His dnj is January 23 ; w ith 
the Greeks, November 11.— 4. St.John of 
Damascus, or Johannes Damasnnus, in the 
dispute concerning the worship of images. 


-John Fill \ or Johanna Papissa. (See * 
Than, the papess.) 

John XI; sun of Marozia and the pope 
SergiuslII. lie ascended the papal chair 
in JVM, though very young, by the influ- ’ 
cnee of Ins mother, who governed Rome. 
Marozia, after the death of. her husband 
Guido, married Hugh, king of Lombardy, 
who insulted AU>eric, son of Marozia and, 
Guido, Alberic revolted, and imprisoned 
Marozia and the pope, who died in prison 
in JVJii, Leo VII succeeded him. 


defended the practice, against Leo Isaun- John XII, son of Alberic and grandson* 
cus and Constantiiius (opronyimis. He of Marozia, though an ecclesiastic, suc- 
dicd in 7ti0, in a convent. His day i* May reeded to the dignity of his father, a pa- 
<>: with the Greeks, Not ember 2Jk The tricqm of Rome, and iu ft.VS, after the 


most complete edition of his works was 
published b} Le Quien,2 \ols., Paris, 1512, 
folio. Sowralofliis works ha\ene\er lieen 
printed.— 5. St. John of God. (Joantifs a I)t o); 
born at Monte Major cl No\o. in the prov- 
ince of Alentejo, m Portugal, m 14J&5, of 
poor parents. While keeping a shop in 
Granada, being aliened hy a *ermoti of 
Jolin of Avila, lie gave all his property to the 
poor, and became his piqul. lie display ed 
so much fanaticism, that he was tin night to 
lie mad, and carried to an hospital ; tint, be . 
mg soon released, he established an hospi- 
tal himself, which he maintained l>v alms. 
He ton tided a .convent, from which origi- 
nated the Hospitalers or Bi others of Chari- 
ty. He. practised the greatest severity to- 
wards himself. The hi>hop of Tuy, who 
came to Granada, gave him the name of 
John of God , which he retained. He, 
died in 1550, and, in HWO, pope l T rbun 
VIII canonized him. — 0. St.John Chrysos- 
tomus. (See (hnjsostum.) — 7. St. John 
JVepomuJc. (See STtpotnuk .) — There are, 
besides, many martyrs and monks bearing 
the name Jo/m anti St. John. 

John ; the name of 22 or 23 popes, the 
last of whom died in 141J1. That no sub- 
sequent pojwi has called himself John, is 
probably owing to the polluted character 
of several of the name, and particularly the 
•public condemnation of the last for atro- 

• ciouB crimes. Among those ) Haiti ft s are 
the following: * 

St. John (John /) succeeded IJonuisdas 
, in 523, and ,was a. friend of Boethius, 
who dedicated to him several of his 

• * voiLyn. 20 

V , 


death of Agapetus II, possessed himself 
of the tiara, though only 18 years old. He 
was the first pope who changed his name 
on hi* accession to the papal dignity. Ho 
applied to the emperor Otho 1 for assist- 
ance against Bercngarius II, crowned the - 
emperor, SMW, and swore allegiance to him, 
hut soon after re\olted against Otho, who 
caused him to be deposed ht a council, in 
IN >3, and Leo VIII to he, elected. On Otlto’s 1 
death, in JHJ4, John returned, and died hi 
the same veur. He polluted the papal . 
sec by the most re\olting licentiousness. 
Benedict V succeeded him. 

John XIII ; made pope in 9U5 by the 
influence of the emperor, for which the 
nobles of Rome hated and expelled him. 
Otho JI restored him to Rome, and \ 
was crowned hy him. lie died in l>72. 
According to Baronins, he introduced the ‘ 
custom of consecrating bells. , 

John XV; a Roman, dieted in 085. * 
He was the first who solemnized a formal 
canonization (of Vine, or Vdalric, bishop , / 
of Augsburg) in 9ft3. lie settled the dis- 
putes between king Ethclrcd of England 
and Richard of Nonimndj. He induced * ’ 
Otho 111 to assist Mm against Cresceutius, 
but died wliilst the former was besieging ^ 
the castle of St. Angelo, in ftJH). ‘ ** 

John XVIll i or XIX (if John. XVI is . 
counted, which Baronins’ does not do); 
elevated to tin* throne iu 1004. We men- * 
tion him merely because a union is Said ! 
to have been effected between die East- \ 
ern and \Vestern churches, under his pon- ; 

tificate ; and, in the mass, besides the , 
'* 
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• name of 4lie pope, that o£ tho patriarch of nicnt of 30,000 gold guilders, went to Italy, 
, Constantinople its said to* have Utfii inch- nn({ threw himself at the feet of pope Mai 


<tioned. 


and threw himself at the feet of pope Mai 
tin V, iif Florence, who pardoned him, and 


* t John XXJ, or XXtl (James of Ossa), a made him cardinal, bishop of Tnscoli, and 
native of Calttfte, chancellor of Roliert. dean of the college of cardinals, lie died . 
son of Charles II of Naples, was arch- soon after, in November, 14 li>- 
bishop of Avignon, and was elected pope Joii.v, king of England, born' in 1J6C, 
at Lyons in 1316, after the death of was the youngest son of llonry If, by 
Clement V, lie resided at Aviguot;, but Eleanor of Churnne. Imland being ir- 
liad many adherents in Italy. He is inj- teiuled for Ins appanage, be was sent over, 
portont in Cowman history, on sicconnt ot in 1 1H5, to complete the conquest ; but such’ 
the active part which he took in tbedis- was the imprudence ami insoluice of 
- ‘putes of the emperors Lotus of Havana, himself and his courtier**, that it was found 
and Frederic of Austria. He was, entirely necessary to recall him. Although his 
in the interc&ts of France. He died in lather's favorite, he joined In* brother 
1334, after having been once deposed by Richard in Ids last tmuutimd rebellion, 

, Louis, who eaus<\l Nicolas V to Ihj elected and partook w ith him the curse pro- 
in his stead. The Clenwiitines and tiie nomiced hv the. heart-stricken king and 


Kxtraxagantes (sot v Canon Lait\ ami Cor- 
pus Juris) prove his learning. As a tin o- 
logian, lie held a heretical opinion respect- 
ing the beatific vision of God, maintaining 
that Mary and all the l*l*M could not en- 
joy it until after the final judgment, and 
was on the jw>mt of being disposed 1>\ a 
general coum-il on this account. He 
established several bishoprics and arch- 
bishoprics m France, whieh increased 
1 revenues, so that he wo- enabled ;*» 1 *a\e 
immense treasures, whieh were not all 
well acquis ed. He fixed the te -rival »*f 
the Holy Trinity on tin* Sunday ait* \ 
WhitMUilide. Benedict XII was hh sik- 
ce&soi. 

John XXII. or X XIU Balt! ia<tr F.*ssa 
born in Naples, wis a jurat** in h.* youth, 
afterwards became an ecclesiastic, studied 
at liolngua, was made a doctor juris, and 
was elected pope m 1410, by tl ** conned 
of PwL, after the d*a:h of Ah^.mder \, 
on condition that, if Gregirx \ 1 1 and 


parent on hiN death-bed. He \\;e left 
without any j»aru«*uiar provision, which 
procured fur him tin* name of Sons Ttrr<\ 
or Lackland; but Richard, on his- ace — 
H-'t.. conferred **n him lliC earldom of 
Moiiaigne, in Normandy, and various 
huge pesMs« ion*. in England, and manied 
him to tie* rich heiies-* of the earl of 
Glouc* M»*i. 'Phis kmdne’-s did n» »t pn 
vent him from forming lnuiguo again 
h*s hrtither. in conjunction with Philip of 
Franc.*, dm ins* bis ah*-euce m l'ale>tin» 
but Kiehard inagLammoo-h paulom i 
him o*i hi.- leniru, and left him hiking 
tloin, lit preference to Anhui of Rriuum, 
th 1 * -on of hi* el,{, r hnithci, Geolliy. So 
imjwifeetiy wa-.ihe nd** of primogenitor*, 
tie n e-mb Vho, i in England. that no d*>- 
tmhauce eiiMied in that uamtry, althougl 
tie* French province- of \njou, Touraim 
and Maine derhin d f>r \ithiir, who was 
Tak* n under the protection of the king of 
France. A wai *'i«-'ied. m which .lohr 


• Benedict XIII would resign, he won? I 
alao retire, to end the seln-m. He -\m- 
moned the council of Eon-tanem d< mand- 
ed by the emperor Sig.smund, in Jli5, 
where he appeared in person, and con- 
firmed bis resignation, March 2 ; hut, 
March 20, he fled, secretly, from Fon- 
staricu to Seliaflbau«(‘n, and revoked 1 
n*Hignation. He w’as cited before the 
council, but, not appearing, w a**. Mi>jiend« d, 
and finally deposed, May &*, for se venty 
crimt»s rtnalicc, tyranny, nft’c^t, licentious- 
ness of all kmcU, intercourse witii his 
brother’s wife aud with 300 nuns, simony, 
murder, &:(*.), attested by 37 witne*.^^. 
lie wih confined in the cattle ofGotdelM ri, 
(‘on stance. The elect oi of the i\i- 
lafinut* wjw then charged w'lth ,li:< k f; 
/4u’epmg, and lie remained at Minin .in 
and lleideHM‘rg, under riMody. Four 
ycari. after ; he wa> rel^asi'd. on tie* j :r - 


r« • «)\en , d ii * i molted juovince*., at.d n - 
cehed h*inu.gi‘fiom \rthm thr the duchy 
of lhittany, inherited from lu.-. tnoth**; 
in 1200, he manied Lobelia of Augon- 
Icme, aft* r <h\oieing lnmndf, on some 
jireteiife, Hem hi" first wife. In 4201, « 
some disturhaiuv- again broke out in 
Franc**, whit he? he led another expedition ; 
and tiie young Art bur, haung joined tie* 
lnalcotiti nN, wa> ciij>ture«i, and confinetf 
in tin* curttle of Fului^e, win ‘lice h<* was 
Mi'ist'quently removed to Kouen, and ten- ’ 
it hi aid of nore. The .manner* of In# ' ; 
death is imt certainly Jtnown ; huf it ims 
generally believed that John stahlaal hu.» * 
with Ins own hand,«md he now* bream** 
the object «»f universal detc-tation. The 
slat* n of Brittany aiirmuoned him to an* 
swer the charge of muni* r, before his 
h.*ge lord. king Philip; an<l,upnn his fefu- 
sil to appear, th** la: tej a turned the execu- 
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tion of the sentence of forfeiture ^ipinst reigns, ami of* the reigning one in jtautic- , 
him, and in this manner the whole o^ Nor- ular, determined to si$zc upod so fitvpr- ' 
' irmndy was recovered by the French crown/ able an opportunity to control hia power, 
after its alienation for three centuries. John and establish their privileges. Langton 


r . ' A * 


after its alienation for three centuries. John and establish their privileges. Longton 
hud the fault of his disgrace upon his ling- produced to them a eon/ of the charted 
dish nobles, whom he harassed by fines and of rights granted by ibnry 1, and’, at a 
eou^ihCfttions ; but, after some ineffectual general meeting in London, in January, - 
attempts, lie was obliged to acquiesce in a 1215, they laid their dt rnands before the 
truce in 120b*. The pope at tills time was kiiig, which he attempt'd to elude Ijy de- 
die haughty and able Innocent 111, who, jy. In the mean time, he sought to in- 1 


m consequence * of a contested election gmtiare hinjseJf with 111 " clergy and the. 
lor the see of < '’anterhury, nominated a pope, with whom he lodged an appeal- 
creature of Jus own, cardinal Stephen against the compulsory proceeding*. of the 
Lunglou. John, liiglily enraged, acted barons. The politic pontiff, who found it 
with hi" uMial haste and folly, and d>- liis interest to support a sovereign who 
placed so much contempt for the papal 'hud so far humbled himself declared his 


authoriii, that Innocent laid tin* whole 
kingdom under an interdict. This quar- 
rel lasted some years, and the kmg, by 
•us tyranny, depiivmg himself of the sup- 
port of Iris nobles, was perplexed on e\- 


his interest to support a sovereign who 
'hud so far humbled himself declared his 
disapprobation of their conduct ; but, littlci 
moved by the declaration, the latter as- 
seiuhled in wins* at Oxford; where the 
court then was, and, choosing* a general, 
immediately proceeded to warlike opera- 


er\ "!,{/*. In order to give some lustre to lions. They were received without op- 
!:»s degraded administration, he undertook position in London, which so intimidated 
i xp« d ft ions into Scotland, Wale- and In - the king, that he consented to sign such 
luul. in which he was Miccessfuh aiid, :n articles of ugiccmeM as they thought fit 
particular, quelled all opposition to hi" to dictate. Sucli wort the steps which 
i utlionty in the last country. In lh' k pioduerd the Mipna Churla , which 
:*a time, the court of Ilome excoiiimu- was s'gncd by John Kunmmede, on 


pioduced the .lfirg/irr 
was s'giit'd by John i : 


located the king, jiersonalh, and lorinal'y 
<bsolved his subjects from their allegiance. 
Philip of France was again ready to put 
the scni< nee against Join, .n execution, 
and pie pared an expedition in the ports 
vi Picardy, which, however, the latter was 
i Molded to oppo*c. So much disaffection, 
nevertlicle^s. prevailed, tliat I’andulph, 
ft e popes legate, induct'd Jiim not only to 
receive Langron. as archbishop of Ounfoi- 
barv, hut ahjectlv to resign his kingdom** 
. f England and Ireland to the holy see, in 
• •rder »•) receive them again as its viroil, 
with absolution. This ignominious com- 
,»aet was executed at Hover, in M:»\, I2U5: 
and the pojie, now regarding England as 
his own, and jealous rtf the aggrandize- 
»n« nt of I’lulip, required tlie latter to desK 
from hostilities against a country under 
the protection of the sic of Home. Philip 
received this mandate with great indigna- 
tion, but, in consequence of a victoiy 
over his fleet, was gradually brought to 
reason. Flush *d with this success, John 
resolved to omit uvnr to recover his conti- 
nental dominions; Imt tin* English barons 
declined the service. In the next year, 
however, lie earned over an army to 
Poitou, but, after soiik; partial successes, 
was obliged to return m disgrace. John 
had. by this time, rendered himself the 
object \)f slid, universal contempt and 
hatred, that his nobles, who had long felt 
aggrieved by the usurpation of their sovc- 


t’.e banks of T.uann s, Join lt», 1215., 
Hv this charter — ft'ehi.M* of Enslish con- 
suiutional freedom — i:oi.>nl\ wtivihtMio- 
hles piotectcd against the crown, but im- 
portant privileges* vver* granted to every ' 
oidi r of in w men. The passive maimer 
in which John yielded, to tlcse icstnc- 
tion-* of hit povvi r. indicated a Mrret in- - 
t i'll tion of freeing himself tiom his obli- 
gations. In order to lull the barons into, 
security, he dismissed Ins foreign forces, 
but. in "the mean time, was secretly employ- 
ed in raising fresh mercenants, and in 
seeking the concurrence of the pope, who 
issued a hull, annihilating the charter, as # 
extorted from his vassal, contrary to the 
interests of the holy see. lie even forbade 
John to pay any regard to its conditions, 
and pronounced a sentence of excommu- 
nication on all who should attempt to en- 
force it. Thus furnished with spiritual' 
and temporal anus, the king lelf his re- 
treat, and carried war and devastation 
through the kingdom*. His barons, taken . 
by surprise, ertukf make no effectual re- 
sistance, and, despairing of mercy from 
John, sent a deputation to France, in 
which they offered the crown of* Eng- 
land to tlii* dauphin Louis. Philip* glad- 
ly accepted th'* proposal, mid Louis, *, 
with a fleet of (>00 vessels, landed at 
Sandwich, and proceeded to London, 
where lit* was received os lawful hov- .. 
ereign. John was iiumetli&tcly deserted 


* 
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bv fill his foreign troops, and most of Ins 
English adherents ; but 1 the report of a 
scheme of Louis for the extermination of 
’the English nobility, arrested his progress, 
und induced mlny to return to their alle- 
giance^ While the king’s affairs were be- 
ginning to assume a Iwtler aspect, lie bad 
tlie misfortune, in a march from Lynn 
across the sands into Lincolnshire, to lose 
by the sudden flow of the tide, all hty 
carriages’lind baggage. Being already iu 
’ a bad state of health, this c\ ent so aggra- 
vated his disorder, that he died at Newark, 
in October, 121ti, in rhe 4J)th year of his 
age, and 17th of his reign. No prmc** in 
English history has been handed down to 
•posterity in blacker colors than John, td 
whom ingratitude, perfidy and cruelty 
were habitual. Apparent gleams of vigor 
and energy were, indeed, occasionally 
manifest; but they always proved mere 
explosions of rage, and soon subsided into 
meanness and pusillanimity. His private 
life was stained ’with extreme licentious- 
ness, and the best part of his conduct as 
a ruler, was the attention lie paid to com- 
merce and maritime alfair-*. More char- 
ters of boroughs and incorporations for 
mercantile pursuits d:iio*Yrom him than 
from any other of the, early kings, and lie* 
populuf coin'll) lion of the city of London 
was his gill. He left, by his second wife, 
u family of two sons and three daughters, 
and had mam dlegitimatc children. 

John Scotts.i ; See Erisrnia .) 

John tiii: Parricidf, or John of 
St'ABi 4, was the murderer of his uncle, 
the emperor Albert I. (See ,llbiri I.) 
Himself of a mild, peaceful disposition, 
lie would, perhaps, have endured the in- 
justice of his uncle, who withheld from 
him his hereditary dominions mnl fief, 
had not his anger been fanned into a flame, 
by the, enemies of the emperor. After 
the perpetration of the bloody deed fin 
the neighborhood of Hapsburg, May 1, 
1308), the murderers took to flight ; among 
them was , John, who wandered in the 
monastic, habit through Italy, and finally 
sunk into such obscurity, that nothing was 
known with ce,rtainty of him. itodolph 
of Wart was apprehended and punished 
by the rack on the spot where the deed 
was committed ; the other murderers es- 
cajHid, with the exception of three Uiy.s, 
who confessed nothing, though threatened 
with a cruel death, which they actually 
siitFered. But a sanguinary revenge was 
taken on the relations of* the murderers 
by Leopold, die second son *>f the empe- 
ror, and by Agnes, his sister, tlte widowed 
queen of Hungary. They were executed 
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with the most terrible, torments, thoir cos- < 
ties demolished, and the iuhnlritonts slain* 
'by hundreds.' Mon* than 1000 inuoccnt, 
men, women and children perished. Tho 
history of John of Suahia has given rise 
to the tragedy of that name, which, for 
more than twenty years, has been per- 
formed on the German stage. 

John or Fif.sole. (Sec Eirsolf.} 

John of Leyden. (See.'Jjifl/wpjMto.) 

John Sob ies ki* or John HI, king of 
Poland, one of the greatest wairiors of the. 
17th century, was horn 1020. His father, 
James Sobieski, equally distinguished for 
Ins virtues in peace and his courage, in 
war, took great care to nourish the same 
qualifies m his khis, Mark and John. 
The Poles had just been defeated at Pi- 
lawiec/,, when these youths returned from* 
their novels. This misfortune only served * 
to excite their courage. Mark ffcll in a >ec- 
ond engagement with the Cossacks, on the 
banks of the Bog; but John, more, fbitu- 
nate than his brother, became successively 
grand marshal and general of the kingdom. 
Full of courage, he exposed himsojf like 
the meanest soldier, to the greatest dan- 
gers, and, wlieumged to take care of his 
person, replied, <k If ! follow' your advice, » 
you will despise me.” lie became the ter- 
ror of the Tartars and Cossacks , over 
whom lie was perpetually gaming new 
v icterus. Nov. 11, l<>73, lie won the 
celebrated battle at CJioe/lm against the 
Turks, who lost there ‘ic\000 men. The 
following year, he was elected king of 
Poland. When the Turks laid siege to 
Vienna, in lbS3, he hastened thither with 
a Polish army, and rescued the imperial 
city. His cavalry was Splendid, hut his 
infantry poorly equipped. To conceal 
the oudition of the latter, lie was advised 
to send one of the worst clothed regiments 
of infantry over the river by night,, to save 
them from the gaze of spectators. Sohi- 
eskj was of a different opinion. When 
the regiment wus cm the* bridge, he said to 
those who surrounded him, “Behold 
them — they are invincible ; they have 
sworn never to wear any dross but that of 
enemies : in the last war, they were all 
clothed in the garb of Turks.” On Ins 
arrival, be chose* the most advantageous 
position, ascended an elevation to, observe 
the disposition of the grand vizier, and 
remarked — M He* has selected a had posi- 
tion. 1 understand him ; he is ignorant, 
and persuaded of his own genius. We 
shall gain no honor from this victory.” 
Sobieski was not deceived. Tiro next 
day the Turks web* driven from their 
camp in terror, leaving behind the holy • 
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standard of Mohammed, which the con-fG, 1808. Dee. 18, 181i>, he raised Brazil 
queror sent to die |»ofVe with the following , to the rank of a kingdom, arid united ail . 
letter : {i I oame, 1 saw, and God has eon- his states into one monurrhy. After the 
<iuered.” On his entrance into Vienna, death of hi* mother, March 20, 18JG, lie 
at tlifi head of his victorious Poles, flies became king. In 170# lie married the 
inhabitants i;ecerved him with indeseriba-I Infanta Charlotte, daughter of Charles IV 
hie enthusiasm. They proved around toi of Spain. . (Respecting his son Pedro, and 
embrace his feet, to touch his garments or I the late revolution jn Brazil, see Pedro.) 
Ins home-, and proclaimed him tli«*ir savior lTlir? scecriid da fighter, Maria, wife of king 
and deliverer. lie was moved even to ^Ferdinand VII of f?pain, died in 1818 ; a 
tears, and, under the fctmusr impulse of third is die wife of Charles, Infant of 


hi* feelings, called this the happiest day 
of his life. In HIM, he was attacked by 
a dangerous sickness, and was doomed to 
witness that dimension which usually at- 
tends t!io election of a kirig m Poland. 
Foreign enemies united with dnnfc-tic 
fictions. Sohieski was no Jou»cr m a 
condition to qua t the disturbance'-’, and 
iis* moment was fii-r appmae linur which 
was to depuve Inin at once of his hfe and 
!n-« throne. The qm“n wished him to 
make a will, and communicated her 
oislns tlmmgli one of the bishops. J(e 
h fu-ed, a— eitinir that, m a nation like his, 
party rage would pievail over all his in- 
f.uenre. He died . I« H Mi, m the 2-‘M year 
of hi* iviffn. Seal rely lirul he closed Ins 
e\e>, wlien jealou-y and envy united to 
stain his memory. Some reproached hmi 
wirk having purchased lauds coiitruiy to 
'he laws, which foihtule the king to hold 
any private property. Otliei- manitiuued 
that the ('liri-han league winch he had 
joined against the Turks, had co*t Ins 
country more than 200.000 men. Others 
still asserted that he was too jbnd of 
money and cxpeii-ivc journeys. (Vr- 
tainly no court was ever lc— stationary 
them iiis. lie performed the lour of Po- 
land every year with his queen, and v isit- 
ed all his estate*. like a nobleman. This 
fault, however, if it maybe called a fault, 
should not east a veil over the virtues of 
Sohicski. lie was fond of the .sciences, 

spoke several languages, and deserved to 
In* loved for Ins gentleness mid affability. 
His three sons died without leaving any 
male descendants. The character of So- 
hieski is displayed in the Lttins da Hoi 
(k Pulogm Jinn Sohieski a la Rvint Mark 
Casimirt, pnid. la Camp.de lit u/te, trad, 
park Comic Plater , it paid, par X. A. tie 
Salvavdi/ (Pore*, 182d). # 

John VI, emperor and kingof Vornipil, 
Brazil and Algarve, horn May Id, 1707. 
On account of the mental derangement 
of the queen Franeisea, his mother, he 
was proclaimed director of the govern- 
ment in Portugal, Feb. 10. 1702. In 
1807, he embarked for Brazil with his 
family, ui id landed at Rio de Jancuc, Jan. 

20 * 


Spain. < >n account of the old commer- 
cial relations between Portugal and Eng- 
land, John was not in a condition to main- 
tain a strict neutrality towards France. 

In 171 Id, he had sent tlie Spanish govern- 
ment a small body of soldiers to aid in 
the defence of the Pyrenees : hut, after 
Spain had made peaey (1705), atiQ con- 
cluded an alliance (1700) with France, Por- ’ 
tugal was treated as an enemy by both, 
John looked to England, therefore, for 
protection. Bonaparte at length induced 
the Spani-h court to make an attack in 
earnest upon Portugal, which ended ill the 
peace of Bndajoz (Jan. d, 1801); Olivenza ' 
was ceded to Simin, mid a part of Guiana 
to France. After the peace of Tilsit, Na- 
poleon, not content with the vast sum of 
money by which John had purchased his 
neutrality, required him also to close his,, 
polls against the English, to arrest all of 
that nation in Portugal, mid to confiscate* 
their estate-. As the legcnt complied # 
with the first only of these requisitions (in 
consequence of w hieh a British fleet block- 
aded his harbor), the Moniln/r declared ' 
that the house of Bragnn/a had ceased to 
reign (see Spain since 1808), and an army 
composed of Fieneh and Spanish soldiers 
inarched into Portugal. The prince r 
ivgciit now resolved to transfer his court 
to Brazil, as he had been advised to do in < 
1800. The English ambassador, vibCount - 
Strangfoqd, and the British admiral, sir 
Sidney Smith, facilitated the accomplish- 
ment of his design. November 2d, die 
prince-regent appointed a junta for admin*- . 
Storing the government, and, on the 27th, 
tlie royal family embarked, passed the, 
mouth of die Tagus on the 20di, with u 
fleet of 8 ships of the line, 4 frigates, 4 
brigs, ami 20 other vessels, ill sight of the 
ad\ane.e-guard of J mint's army, which, t 
entered Lisbon the next day. December' 

I, the uiuiivoisary of the elevation of the 
house of Bragan/a, the ensigns of Bra- 
gan/a were succeeded by the French 
eagle. An earthquake and a storm, which 
the Portuguese fleet encountered in the 
view ot the city and the enemy, complet- 
ed the submission of the fortuguesje. 
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From Rio de Janeiro, May 1, 1808, the' diation of England, John, VI concluded a 
prince-regent declared all treaties with treaty with liis son, the enqicrOr Pedro 1 
France and Spain, null, and formed a closer of Brazil, in which lie acknowledged that 
union with England, winch, powerfully country as an independent kingdom, 
supported by the wavery of the Portuguese ‘ wholly separate from Portugal, and his 
*arrny and tile ardor of the people, reoov- ) son us emperor, reserving . for liirnsoli; 

, ered for him the possession of his Eilro- ; personally, the title of emperor of Brazil.' 
. piearr kingdom. Marshal Bcresloni coii-i This good-natured monarch, who was in* 
tinued to exercise an important influence/ competent to struggle with tin* troubles Of 
on die affairs of Portugal, till August/ his age, and the political degeneracy of his 
. 1820, 'when, by the convocation of the nation, died March 10, 18215, having pre- 
cortes, a new political system was estab- viously appointed his daughter lsaltella 
lished. In America, the Portuguese also regent of Portugal. (See Portugul, and 
recovered the portion of Guiana which the Portuguese Revolution.) 
they had lost, and occupied French Gui- Joux Baptist Joseph; arch-duke of 
ana ; the latter, however, was restored to Austria, sixth son of tin* emperor Leopold 
* France in 1^17. Meantime, the. enlighten- IT, and of the Infanta Maria Louisa, (laugh- 
ed ministry of the prince-regent carefully ter of Charles ill of Spain ; horn Jan. 20, 
attended to the improvement of Brazil. 1782 ; director-general of the engineer* 
The inquisition was a! h dished, religious and artillery . This prince is more indcht- 
freedom introduced, the evils of slavery ed to himself than to Ins instructors for 
diminished, and European artists, maim- tlie cultivation of Ins talents. \t an early 
facturers, merchants and agriculturists en- picriod, he, felt an inclination for military 
couraged to settle in the country. A large science, to the study of which, and also of 
Swiss colony, New Freyberg, was founded history, he directed hi* attention. He had 
in 1819. . John took part in the transae- desired in min, in 17**7 and 17!*9, To loani 
tions of the congress of Vienna. The the ail of war under his brother diaries, 
revolution of the Spanish colonies hi South Afler the latter had left the command, and 
America (perhaps the refusal of Spam to Kray* hud pirt with ret end losses, the 
restore OJi\enza) led tlie court of Rio d*t arch-duke John recened, in 1800, the 
Janeiro to occupy Monte- Video, and the coin maud of a defeated amiy. His first 
left bank of the La Plata. £puin had le- measures wen 1 successful, hut, Dee. Ify 
- course to the intercession of Austria, Rus- 1800, the battle of llohenlinden decided 
t sia, Prussia and Great Britain, whose dec- the emit of the w ar. A .'(Ties of errors 
lamtion, directed to the marquis of Aguiar, cost the Austrians almost all their artillery', 
Portuguese secretary of state (or foreign and neai ly 10, 000 ui< n. A second battle, 
affairs (Pans, March 2G, 1817 j, induced at Salzhmg, iLd not check the victorious 
the court of Brazil to evacuate Mont* 1 - Moreau. The ?»j eh-duke pj towed personal 
Video, on condition that Oliveuza should valor on these uehappy days, and did 
b«* restored. A treaty was then concluded every thing to restore the courage of his 
with Buenos Ayres, and the quarrel with troops. In September, JH)5, when the 
Artigas \q. v.) continued till, 1820. A war was near breaking out, the arch-dukc 
’ conspiracy against the existing gmeru- hvstiuied to Tyrol, commissioned to com- 
ment was discovered at Lislam in 1817, piete, as quickly as possible, the military 
and suppressed by the execution of those, organization in that place and in the Vor- 
engagedinit. Afler this, tlie freemasons arllicrg. Heaftervvards jomed,iiirann- 
w civ persecuted more severely than ever, thin, the arch-duke Charles, whose, plans 
In conseuuenre of the Portuguese revo- for saving Vienna and the inouarcliy 
lution ana the convocation of the cortes, were frustrated by the Imttle of Austerlitz 
, \ 820, which the moiiareli recognised as and the ensuing ‘[ieucc\ When prepara- 
lawful, lie returned, in 1821, to Portugal ; tions for war w ere recommenced, afler tlie, 
the crown-prince remained in Brazil, peace of Tilsit, the arcli-ilnke labored 
This vast country' separated itself entirely upon a system of attack find defence for 
from the mother country', where an ulisolutc Salzburg and Inner Austria. lie prepur- 
gm eminent win*, in the mcui|fime, esuib- ed, through IIorm»yr,tlie famous Tyrolese 
fished. John was incompetent to uriiio insurreetion. At the breaking out of tlie 
the constitutionalists and royalists, lie war, in 1809, he commanded tlie army of 
wushnrisclf in danger of fulling u victim to Inner Austria, destined for Italy and Ty- 
, the intrigues of the latter, when he was ml. He conquered at Venzone and Porde- 
, rescued by an English vessel in the Tagus. none, heat the viceroy Eugene at Sneile, 
Portugal' and Brazil also assumed n hostile and penetrated us far*as the Adige, when 
\ attitude; but. August 29J 1825, by tlie me- the defeat at Jlatisbon obliged him to re- 

’■ * * ■ ’ 
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trout. On the Piove he again fought a iriver. It is about 80 or 100 yards wide, 
battle with disadvantage, but no important |400 yards long, called the falls of-the river, 
consequences followed. The battle of f It l>eiug narrow, and a ridge of rocks run- 
Turvis determined him So retreat still far- Iniug across tlie bottom o£ tbe channel, on 
tlier. The mistakes of Jcllachir.h frus- 1 which there arc hot ubovo 17 feet of water, 
traited the plan of the arch-duke to I it is hot sufficiently sporious to discharge 
overcome the enemy in detail, to re- 1 the fresh waters of thq river alnive. The *' 
new the interrupted communication with leoinmon tides here rising about 20 feet, the 
Tyrol, to deliver Inner Austria, and, Jvvatcrs of the river, at low water, arc about 
by marching to Vienna, to divide the |L2 feet higher than the waters of the sea. 
forces of Napoleon. June 14, he lost the At high water, the vVaters of the sea are ‘ 
buttle of Raab against the viceroy, owing about 5 feet higher tbau those of ♦he river; 
to the Hungarian insurre’etion. He alter- so that, fit every tide, there are two falls — 
wards visited Italy, when*, as a deputy for one outwards and one inwards. The only 
the emperor, he received homage in Mi- 4111c of passing with safety, is when the 
Ian. lie commanded at the siege of llu- waters of the river and of tin? sea are level. 


uingeii, in J815, compelled the city to 
suoruder, and demolished this dangerous 
fortress. He afterwards went to Paris, 
visited England, and returned, in 181b, 
through the Netherlands, to Vienna. 

John’s, St., or Prim k EiiwahijVIslaxi); 
an island in tin* gulf of St. Lawrence, 
near the north coast of Nova Scotia*, to 
which government it was once annexed, 
hut it now has a separate governor. Lon. 
44° a* to 4t>° JW' \\\; hit. 45°4(>' to 17° 10' 
N. It is 1 17 miles long, from north-east 
to ^oiith-w c*f, about 20 in average hreudth ; 

, population, about 5000 ; ehief towns, 
Gharjotte’s Town (the capital), George 
Tow n, Prince’s Town, vVe. The north and 
.-outh coasts an* much indented with bays. 
It is well watered, the soil generally fer- 
tile, and the rivers abound with fishg as 
silrnon, tiout and eels. It was taken from 
die French by tin* English, ui 1745, when, 
it had 10,000 head of black cattle,;md sev- 
eral of the, farmers raised 12,000 bushels 
of corn annually. When possessed by the 
French, it vvus so much improved as to 
he called the granary of Canada. 

John’s, St.: a nverofNew Brunswick, 
which rises in Cuimda mid the northern 
jKirt of Maine, waters the uoiih-ea<t part 
of Maine, flows south-east through New 
Brunswick, and runs into the buy of Fun- 
dy, on the west side of the <ity of St. 
John's. It is 350 miles long; the tide 
flows up about 80 miles; it is navigable 
lor boats 200 miles, and for sloops of 50 
tons 80 miles. This ’river and its branches 
water a .large tract of excellent country, 
murh of which is settled. About 30 miles 
from its mouth commences a fine 
level country of rich meadow Uuids, weft 
clothed witii timber and wood, as pine, 
beech, elm, maple and walnut. The river 
furnishes a great quantity of salmon, I kiss 
and sturgeon ; mid it is the common route 
to Quebec. About a* mile above the city 
of St. John’s is the only entrance into tliis 


which is twice in a tide, and continues 
only about 20 minutes each time. 

John’s St., in New Brunswick. (See 

.Vue Brunsmrk .) 

John’s, St., in Newfoundland. (See 
. W ufovrull and. ) 

John, St., Christians of. (See $a~ 
hums.) 

John, St., Knights of. The kftights 
of St. John, or hospitalers of St. John, 
afterwards railed knights of Rhodes, ami, 
finally, knights of Malta, wan 1 ; celebrated 
order of military religious, established at 
the commencement of the crusades to the 
Holy Land. As curly as 1048, some mer- 
chants from Amalfi, in Naples, established 
a church at Jerusalem, ami built a monas- 
tery, which they dedicated to John the' 
Baptist. It was the duty of the inouks, 
who were called brothers of St, John* or 
hospital* rs* to take earn of the poor and 
sick, and, in general, to assist pilgrims. 
This order, which gradually obtained 
important possessions, at the beginning of 
the twelfth century, was regularly insti- 
tuted as a military order by the principal, , 
•Raymond du Puy, retaining all tlrtdr for- 
mer laws. Besides the. performance of 
their v ovvs of chastity, obedience and pov- 
erty, it was their duty to aid in defending 
the church against infidels. Ruymund , 
also divided the order into three classes — ’ 
knights (who should bear urm.s), chap- 
lains (regular ecclesiastics) and servitors 
(serventi. iParnii), whose duty it was to 
take cure of thy sick and accompany pil- 
grims. 'Phis order long maintained itself 
against the anus of the Turks and Sara- 
cens by union and courage; hut, in 1101,'* 
it was driven from Palestine. Upon this, 
the knights conquered Cyprus, lint soon 
lost it again, and established themselves, 
# in 1301), on* the island of Rhodes, where 
they remained upwards of 200 years. 
This island was vigorously defended 
against Mohammed 11} by Pierre d’Au- 
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linsson (grand master, who died 1503J Germany, who was a* prince of the empire, 
Driven thence by the sultan Solitnon 11. and resided at lfeitorehcim, u city ami 
(15*22), the kmghts went to Candia,then t<% nusdo in Brisgnu, how in tin* citric of 
Venice, Rome and Viterbo, and especially/ Treisam, in luulcn* The master of the 
to Nice, Villa Franca .raid Syracuse, till knights of A. John was subject to the 
Fharles V (1530) granted them the iriandsL grand master at Malta, lie himself had 
Malta, Goz/.o tuid Coiniuo, on condition^ the jurisdiction mev Brandenburg, Hun- 
* ‘ of perpetual war against the infidels and gury and Bohemia. Austria, Bohemia 
pirates, and the restoration of these island/ and Moravia formed, besides, a separate 
to Naples, if the order should succeed iv grand priory of the German language. 
• recovering Rhodes.' From thi* peri ( hi, The last master of the knight* of St. John 
they were commonly railed knights of in Germany, or grand prior of Ueiters- 
MttUa . In 15(15. under the command of heiin. a count of Keichenbaeh-Foux- 


Lavalette (who died 15ti8), they repelled a 
violent attack from Solinian II with grant 
I ss. After this, they continued their na- 
val battles with the Turks till modern 
times, and saved tliem-ehes from ruin, in 
various wars with the Porte, only liy their 
unyielding courage. In 17<»0, however, 
they would doubtless have been overpow- 
ered, but for the interposition of the 
French. After tliat, their naval expedi- 
tions were seldom any thing more than 
mere show. Tin* chief of this order, 
which had great possessions in almost 
every part of Europe, was culled grand 
master of the holu hmptial of St. John of 
Jerusatim, and guardian uf tin army of Jt - 
sus Christ, lfe was chosen by vote, and 
Jived at La Valette, in the island of Malta, 
lie was addressed by foreign powers wnli 
the true o f alttzza < niinrntissima, and re- 
L ’ cuvcd annually liOOO rrovvns from the 
treasury of the order, together with all the 
revenues from the three l^ands, so that 
his annual income may be estimated at 
nearly a million guilders. The r-eeular 
power wits priori pally in his hand-, but 
even here he was limited by die govern- 
ors of the various languages, so called, who 
% gave* laws, fixed the taxes, \r. Tin* 
spiritual power (tliat is, t]ie immediate 
affairs of the ordei ) w its everci-ed by the 
chapter, which consisted of eight hall : vi 
ronvintuali , and in which the grand mus- 
ter presided. The principal odices in 
the order were held by the pillars (pUirrs) 
of tjie eight languages, into which the 
knights were divided, nrcoiditig to their 
respective nations. The languages were 
those of Provence, \mergne, France, 
Italy . Arragon, Germany, Castile and 
- England. From these language^, the 
btUlivi eoavvntnafi above-mentioned won* 
chosen, and their lands were divided into 
priories, these info hail tinges, and these 
again into rommaadtrvs. Of the priories, 
the German had tin* preference, and was 
called th e gr aiul priory, it wa* filled by 
die grand prior of Germany, or tin* master 
* * of the knights of rir. John throughout 


maigne (ortho haron Kink of Baldenstein), 
by the peace of ‘presbiirg and the fttn na- 
tion of the confederacy of the Rhine, lost 
all his possessions in West Suabia, whirli 
fell into the hands of the grand-duke of 
Baden, Of the eight languages above- 
iiieuthuied, the English became extinct in 
the sixteenth century; the three French 
languages jierishod during the revolution ; 
those of Castile and Vrragoii wen- sepa- 
rated from [Malta at the pearo of \niien% 
aiul the Italian and German languages 
liave since been abolished, 'finis the or- 
dei of St. John w to he i egarded .(s' ex- 
tinct, and its restoration is the less to be 
looked for, a- the island of Malta ha- been, 
formally ceded to England. The Pin*, 
siau order of knights of St. John, thumb d' 
by Frederic William 111, and which i- a 
royal onh r, /‘an he eou-Uh red only a- a 
memorial of an order venerable for its an- 
tiquity and its -on ices. (See Prussia.) 
The knights of St. Joint observed the 
rules of the oriler of St. \ugustine. The 
Protestants, however, weie not bound to 
celibacy. Ever) mepiber was required to 
he. of good fan lib . The knight-* who 
could hi mg indubitable evidence of noble 
anc'strv were called mvaheri di gnistizia 
f knights l>) right). Those, on the contra- 
ry, who couhi not prove their uobiht) , hut 
w r ere, uevertheji ss, received on account of 
their merits, wen* called rvralieri di grail a 
(knights by favoi). . The duty of ea< ii 
knight — to* take the. field at ieast thiee 
times against the infidels, or the pirates' 
of Barbary- -was rarely jR'rlurmod in ie- 
eent time-, and, by tin* peace of \miens, 
all hostilities against the 'forks were lbr- 
hidden. in peure, these knights vvoie a 
long blaek mantle; a gold rms* of eight 
points, enamel I«h1 white : in War, they 
wore a red jacket or taburd, charged with 
a full white cross. Only in spiritual con- 
cerns was the order subject to the pope: 
in all temporal ones, they enjoyed unlim- 
ited sovereignty. Their naval force, in 
1770, consisted of A galleys, 3 guleots, 4 
ships of liO, and ‘J frigates of guns, 
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with various smaller vessels. When Mai- 

■ ta was unexpectedly attacked by Bona- ( 
parte, June 8, 17118, the island capitulated 
without resistance. (See lJompisch, and 
Malta*) TnJHOO, the English reduced it 
by famine 1 , and it has Ihjoii, ever since, m 
their hands. Al the peace of Amiens 
(1809), it was stipulated that the- island 
should he restored to the knights, under 
the guarantee of a neutral power ; hut as 
the English continued to entertain appre- 
hensions Jest ,the French would retake. 
Malta, anti thus destroy their superiority 
in the Mediterranean, they eontinued m 
possession of it. Dee. Ill, 1798, the order 
had chosen for their grand-master * the 
Russian emperor, Paul I, who declared 
the capitulation of 1798 an act of treach- 
eiy, and took the knights of St. John 
under his protection. This choice met 
with much opposition, non lioin the pope 
hiruself. After the death of Paul 1 iFeb. 
9, 1 S0f>), the pope appointed an Italian 
(Tommasi) gnu u I -master, and, on Iijs du- 
cease,the grand chaptei chose Cainenolo. 
The chief seat of the order hail been, 
hitherto. ( 'atnnra in Sicily. In the 
pope permitted the* chapter and the 
government to remove their seat to Fer- 
rara. Before the French revolution, die 
number of knights of this order was esti- 
mated at 3000. (For further information, 
see Malta.) 

John lit ll, the sportive, collective 
name of tiic English people, was first used 
by dean Swift. — Jonathan , or b rot la r Jona- 
than, is applied, m the same way. to the 
people of die l T . States. — The Irish Paddy 
(fro m Patrick), the Scotch Siurnty (from 
Samuhrs, which comes from .J/rrma/rr), 
are mpre particularly applied to individu- 
als than to the Irish and Scotch people 
collective!). — Yitnkte («|. v.), also, sigmlics 
a single American, particular!) a native of 
the Eastern States; whilst f w7< Sam-*-n 
colloquial and rather low expression, de- 
rived from U. S ., the abbreviation of 
United States — is used to denote the gov- 
ernment of the F. Autos eolloctiv el\ . — . 
John Hall is used by tin* English them- 
selves to convey the idea of an honest, 
blunt, hut in the main good-natured, char- 
acter. With foreigners, it is used to ex- 
press the insular peculiarities anil preju- 
dices of' the nation, aud their inability 
tp accommodate themselves to the cir- 

■ cmnstances of foreign countries. 

. John Dory. (See Dory.) 

John’s Firk. Among the Romans, 
(be festival of Ve«ta was celebrated by 
kindling a fin', with dancing and rejoicings. 
In the early jieriods of (’hristininty, the an- 
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• tenf pagan rite was perpetuated of setting 
ire to consecrated herbs, or laying them 
ftipon the coals. This ceremony was called 
\J*)hn’sJire, or tlie herb firf. Superstitious 
"people 'behoved that the smoke of these . 
herbs would keep off the devil, storms 
k md witches, or preserve from those evils 
the houses where they were burnt, for the 
succeeding year. 4 
Johnes, Thomas; an English gentle- 
man, who distinguished himself by the 
cultivation of literature. lie was bom in 
1748, studied at Oxford, made the tour of 
Europe, and collected a noble library, to 
which he added a typographical establish- 
ment, whence proceeded the works on 
which his literary reputation is founded. 
They consist of splendid editions of the 
chronicles of Froissart and Monstrelet; 
Join ville's memoirs of 8k. Louis; the 
travels of Ik ^rtrand on de la Brocquiere 
in Palestine :* and Ste. Palaye’s life of 
Froissart; all translated by himself from 
the French, lie died in April, 1810. 

Johx-un, Samuel, a clergyman, distiu- 
ffiu^hed lor his zeal irt the cause of civil 
ubertv, was bon. in 1049. During the 
time that lord Russel, with his r idjutors, 
w?i" promoting the bill for oxeluding the 
duke of York, lie published a tract entitled 
Julian the Apostate, meant as a refutation 
of the doctrine of passive obedience by 
doctor lliehos. For Ibis lwiok be was 
prosecuted in the court of kimr's bench, * 
and sentenced to fine and imprisonment. 
Inability to pay tile fine caused him to lie 
confined in the rules oftlie prison, where he 
w’lispriv ately assisted by the benefactions of 
lus political friends, ami continued to dis- 
perse several pieces against popery, in 
1080, when the army was encamped upon 
Hounslow I leatb, lie wrote An humble 
and hearty Address to all the English 
Protestants in the present Army. For 
this production he was committed to close 
custody, trani before tin* king’s bencji, and 
condemned to stand in the, pillory in three 
| > laces, to nay a fine of aOO marks, and to * 
lie public!) whipped from Newgate to 
Tyburn. Before the execution of this 
disgraceful sentence, he was deprived of 
Ins orders. 11? bore all these indignities, 
including the whipping, which was in- 
dicted with great at 1 verity, with the firm- 
ness and aiucrit) of a martyr, which he 
was deridingly called; and, happily, some 
informality in the process of degradation 
preserved to him hit- living. With un- 
broken spirit ho continued to employ bis 
pen in the same cause, uiitrl the revolu- 
tion changed his situation. He received 
a present of £1000, and a pension of £300 
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per annual, for the life of himself aud hil • him to quit ; anti hr passed some time as 
#001 He continued to write in favor om a guest with a medical schoolfellow, set- 
king William with much strength of real tied, at Birmingham. Here lie wrote 
son, hut with & degree of acrimony whioll essays for one of the journals, and iraus- 
, produced some personal annoy mice froim, Luted from the French lather Soho's 
opjKMiug partisans, which had little etiectJ Truvels in Abyssinia, lieturning to l/irli- 
upon u man of so determined a spirit/ Held, he published proposals for tin* re- 1 
Notwithstanding bis attachment to tli| publication of the poem- of Polilian, with' 

, riew government, Ho freely censured maul a life, mid a history of modem Latin jm»- 
} t»f its aQts, and even contended for aiinuir etry, which prospectus was hut little at- 
parliarnents. lie died in 3703. llis tended to. Disappointed in this scheme, 
works were published in 1710,1 vol., folio, lie ottered his services to Gave, as a. cpn- 
.and re-editeu in 3713. trihutor to the Gentleman* Magazine, 

Jounso.n, Samuel, I^L. I). ; one* of the which, however, was hut a slight sti p 
most distinguished F.nghsli writers of the towards a maintenance : and, in 1735, ho 
18th century, lie was liom at Lichfield, sought to improve hi< condition In unua- ; 
in Staffordshire, m I7u9, hi wliich city his riagtq with Mrs. Porter, the widow of a 
father was a smjll bookseller. He was mercer. Her fortune ol* C800 was a’ 
"the elder of two sons, the younger of down of some moment to a suitor m the 
whom died irflns infancy ; and he inher- siumtion of John^m ; and the tact ot In r‘ 


ited from his Hither a robust body and 
active mind, together with a scrofulous 
taint, wliich impaired Ins sight *and hear- 
ing, and a strong disjKibition to morbid 
melancholy. He. also derived fiom the 
same source a marked attachment to high 


being twice his own age, and posM^sed 
of no pretension to personal attraction, 
rentiers his subsequent description ol’ tins 
union as a “low match on both sides’ 
tin* more cxiiaordumiy. He now took a 
large house at Fallal, with a view to take 


church principles, aud a decided predilec- 
tion for the family of Stuan. He n coi v od 
his early education, parti) at the liec- 
school of Lichfield, and partly at Stom- 
hridge. in Worcestershire ; and. on return- 
ing from school, lit* remained two years at 
home. Hating acquired reputation from 
' his exercises, particularly of the pocLcal 
class, a neighboring gentleman of tin: 
name of Corbet ottered to maintain him 
at Oxford us companion to his son. lie 
was accordingly entered ol Pembroke ctil- 
lego in 1728, being then in his lifth year; 
but he exhibited no marked attention to 
his studies in the first instance, aud the 
state of indigence into which he fell by 
the neglect of the promised assistance, oji 
the part of the family by r whose advice he 
was sent to Oxford, produced a decree of 
mental anxiety, which lie is said to have 
attempted to conceal by affected lrohc 
and turbulence. Still lie acquired credit 
by (iccasional poetical eoinjRjrition* in tin* 
Latin language ; hut, after all, left ( Klord, 
after u residence of three years, without 
taking a degree. About this time, acconl- 
ing to his own account, lie received a 
strong religious impression from tin peru- 
sal of Law’s Serious Call to a devout and 
holy Life. Soon after his return to Lich- 
field, his father dying m very narrow cir- 
cumKtanccH, he wa» constrained to accept 
; the situation of usher at the gnurniiar- 
' school of Market Bo* worth: This situa- 
tion his impatience, under the haughty 
treatment of the nrincipal soon induced 


pupils and boarders, hut tin plan did not' 
succeed; and, after a ycaiV trial, be re- 
solved to *eek hi" fortune in London, til 
company with one of hi* few pupil*, the 
celebrated David Ganich. In .March, 
J<37, the two udveumni* accordingly 
arriv(*d in the nicp*Of»oiis, Johnson with 
Ins untim-hed tftureii; of Irene m his 
potkcUund with LltV to depend upon but 
his slender engagement with Cave. At 
this tunc he, { v came acquainted with (lit* 
reckle.-s iiiui unfortunate Savage, and in 
some re.q»ect* h«s personal conduct was 
unfworably aflecn d by the intimacy ; hut 
from irregularity of tin* nature la* was 
soon ‘recovered by hi* deeply -gron inlet 1 
religious and moial pi ample*. His fii>t 
literary produenon, winch attracted notice 
in* the metropolis, was ins London, a Po- 
em, in imitation of tint third satire of Juve- 
nal. ih* soon after made an attempt to 
obtain a Dublin degree of M.A.,. through a 
recommendation to Swill, m order to ob- 
tain tin* mastership of a free grammar-, 
school in Leicestershire, but could not 
succeed. Failing in this attempt, his en- 
gagement in the Gen tl'ei nun’s Magazine 
led to a new exercise of his powers in the 
composition of jiarliuinentary debales, * 
which, being then deemed a breach of 
privilege, were published under the fiction 
of Debates in the Senate of Lilliput. The ^ 
extraordinary elotjueuce displayed inthefle 
productions was almost exclusively the 
product of Jiis own invention ; but it i# 
pfobuble iltat he adlic red more faithfully 
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to the tenor of the {teguments of the real , 
-speakers than to their language.' He 
however confesses himself, that he “took 
( euro* the Whig dogs should not have the 
best of it. ,, His attachment Jfucoh- 
.'ites was also further manifested by the 
composition of a humorous pamphlet, iir 
17dt>, entitled Marmrtr A br/ulcimsf^ con- 
sisting of a supposed ancient prophecy, in 
Latin monkish rhymes. Tor some years 


ork lord Chesterfield had favorably an- 
fouirted, some nvmthVbefam, iu t^o 
•pew of the World ; but JoIiimkhi* eon- 
rioiw of having received no sort Of support , 
r encouragement from tiiat nobleman dur- 
lug its progress, addressed to him a Well- 
novvn letterj replen? with pointed sarcasm 
id mrndy disdain. The Dictionary was 
reived by Jbe public with tery general 
^iplause ;,and although its neglect of the 
longer, the Gentleman’s Maga/ino received northern etymologies, arid* the defects ren-' 
the chief of his attention. Fur tins mis- ' 1 1 * ' 

rellnuy, he Composed ' sev oral excellent 
biographical articles, and, in 1744, pub- 
lished liis celebrated Life of Ravage sepa- 
rately. In 17 47, after a number of abor- 
tive project*, he n ut out his*plans for an 
English Dictionary, iu an admirably 6om- 
■ posed pamphlet, addressed to the earl of 
t 'hcsterlield, who,. however, concerned 
himself very htile iu the ‘•access of the 
undertaking. Tin; time that he could 
spare from this compilation, which h:i> 

Ismi justly accounted a wonderful exer- 
tion of industry,. wtis allotted to various 
literary avocation*. In the *ani“ veai, he 
furnislied Gun irk with his admirable pro- 
logue, <m tic opening of Drm\-!aue thea- 
tre ; and, m I741>, published another ad- 
mired mutation of Juvenal, which he 
»*tiiitk^i the Vainly of Human Wislic*. 

In tin* sum year, his tragedy of In nr was 
produced at ih tin -lane theatre, under the 
auspices of (>arnck. It was performed 
nights with hut moderate applause, 
and Johnson, satisfied that lie vva* not 
foimed to excel in the drama, wisely gave 
up the endcavoi. Iu March, 1750, ap- 
peared the first paper of the Jlumhlfo, the 
gravity of the tone of vv Inch, not vv ithstaud- 
nig its aculeut of nh'rn'niion, riehness 
of illu*ti alien, and dignity of « xpression, 
prevented it from obtaining a w ide eireu- 
lation as a peiiodioal paper, although, 
win'll collected into volumes, the author 
Ionise if lived to see it icach a tenth edi- 
tion, A short time before the appearance 
of* the Humbler, half deluded hy his pnln- 


dert;d apparent by more recent hateorch, 
have somewhat lessened its original repb- 
tarion, k mill remains the leading vVorfrof 
the kmd in the English language. In its 
progress, however, this great work had 
done nothing beyond merely supporting 
him ; and it apjx ars, from an arrest for a 
very tntiingsum, in the year .subsequent 
to its publication. that his necessities con- 
tinued undimimshed. An edition of 
Hiakspeare, the Idler, with occasional r 
conti ibutions for a literary magazine, ' 
formed the desultory occupation of several 
succeeding yeuis. In 1750, he wrote liis 
ceh biated lomance of Ka^selas, Prince of 
Abyssinia, vvhi h fine performance he 
compoM'd in tin* evenings of one week, in 
order to detray tile funeral e.xpt n>e.sof his 
aired mother. At length, iu 17d‘I, the 
Ihife iuiuiiUistial.on gnu i red him a {tension 
of jL.‘>tX)jn i mmiim, which he accepted, ut- 
ter a *hoit struggle ag-dnift the reception of 
a f.ivoi from the house of Haoovi^f His 
own sarcastic demotion ql’ the word pm- 
sintu v , in the Dictionary*, was naturally 
morn'll <|Uoted upou this occasion; hut 
the sterling and acknow leriged merits of 
tin* man formed a satisfactory* apology. 
His •advanced reputation and amended 
circumstances now considerably eh larged 
hi* acquaintance, and lie became meinoer 
of a weekly club, in ( 5 errard -street, Soho, 
composed of the most eminent men of 
talents of the day, and also commenced 
that intercourse with the Tlirale family 
which produced him so much social en- 
joyment. In 17(i5 appeared his long- 


ical dislike of Milton, lq' hastily adopted promised edition of ^liakspeore, w hich 
the imposture of Lauder, in liis attempt wa* ushered in hy an admirable preface; 
to fix the charge of plagiarism up that hut the work it*e!f did not tdrogelher 
.great poet. AVIieu undeceived, however, answer public yxpoWation, owing princi- 
he insisted upon Lauder’s *igniug a formal |iolly to the superficial acquaintance of the 
recantation, and, possibly as *oiue atone- commentator with the vvruings of the Age 
incut,, wrote a prologue to ( Minus, vv lien in wliich Shukspeare flourished. In 177&, 
acted for 'the benefit of Milton’s grand- although his pension was given without 
daughter. In the year 1755 was pub- conditions, lus» attachment to the moimrch- 
lisited his long-expected Dictionary, lo ical side in general politics, led him to 
.which his panic appeared with f!i#» degree compose a pamphlet, entitled the False 
of M. A., obtained from the university of Alarm, in fin or of the resolution of the 
Oxford, hy the good tvtlices of Mr. Wat- house of commons In the atitur of Wilkes 
ton. The approaching publication of ibis —that expulsion implied incapacity of re- 
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frtectioq. ThiB jwpdaftdoti was follow* 
;bjt Thoughts Onliielate Transactions if 
Falkland’s luhmd, against the conduct of 
» Spain ip regard to thktunprofitablc po a 
session ; the Patriot, written on the era oi 
a general election, in 1774 ; and Taxation 
no Tyranny, a more considerable effort 
which ihade its appearance in 1775, agiiind 
the arguments of the American colonist! 
relative to the power claimed by til 
mother country, to tax them at pleasure. 
This parinpldet, although vigorously com- 
posed, wtis inoiv dictatorial than argu- 
mentative, and abounding, as it did, with 
irritating sarcasm, did little service to the 
cause thus espoused. At this time, John- 
son was encouraged in a view of obtaining 
a seat in parliament, but, meeting with no 
encouragement from the ministry, the 
scheme was dropiied. In 1773, ht* made 


;inerods thid^copidus Wogrtt|dfed tributes ; 
tb tin# memory of doctor Johnson,' and , 
especially that of Roswell, few pereons v 
huve boeu made so well known to the! 
public, either as authors or men. In the 
former capacity, lie is more to lift admired 
for vigor and strength than for novelty of • 
conception. No writer delivers moral . 
maxims anrr dictatorial sentences with 
more force, or lays down definitions with 
more grave precision. Ho also excels in - 
gh ing point to sarcasm, and magnificence, 
to imagery and abstraction, lias critical 
acumen, setting aside personal and ’politi- 
cal prejudices, was likewise very great; 
luit lie is utterly averse to the easy and 
familiar, both in his style and sentiment ; 
the former of which made an era in Eug- 
li&h composition. The admiration of its 
exuberance of words of I* util l etymology, 


a tour to the Western Isles of Scotland, and its sonorous rotundity of phrase, alter 
in company with his friend Boswell, of 
which he gives a highly instructive ac- 
count iu his Journey to the Western Isles 
of Scotland. In this production, lie pro- 
nounced decidedly against the authenticity 
of Ossian, which sentence involved him 
in a personal broil with Macpbersun. In 
1775, he received the diploma of LL. 1). 


lining betrayed some able writers into 
injudicious imitation, Inis subsided, and 
the share of influence w hich remains has 
indisputably improved the general lan- 
guage. — A> a man, doctor Johnson was, 
in mind as in person, jHWverful and rug- 
ged, hut he was capable of nets of lienevo- 
Icnee and of substantial generosity, which 


from the university of Oxford, mid toon- do honor to human nature. His strdng 


after visited France, in company with the 
Thrales aild Baretri. llis last literary un- 
dertaking was hip. Li\es of the Foots, 
whicl£wzis completed in 1781 ; they were 
written to prefix to an edition of the works 
of ike principal English jiocts, and, in a 
seiwrate form, comprise 4 vols., 8\o. 
With aw occasional exiubitiou of political 
bias, and strong prejudices, a conspicuous 
instance of which is supplied by thp life 
of Milton, they form a vuluable addition to 
English biography mid criticism. The 
concluding portion of the life of this emi- 
nent man w r as saddened by flu* loss of 
many okl friends, ami by declining health, 
rendered doubly distressing in Ins rase by 
a morbid apprehension of death, which 
neither his religion nor philosophy 
could enqble him to ln.*ar with decent 
comfiosure. In 1783, he whs greatly 
alarmed by a paralytic stroke, and his 
health never wholly recovered the shock, 
although he lived to the* 13th December, 
1784. For «oruc days previously, he re- 
tained all his horror of. dissolution; hut 
he finally died with devotional eomposure t 
This event took place in his 75th vear, 
and liis remains were interred in West- 
minster abbey, witli great solemnity, being 
attended by a respectable body of eminent 
characters, and his statue has been placed 
in , Sb Paul’s cathedral From the nu- 


prejudiees hate been already ineiitioncil, 
■and it is to be regretted that lii> adniirnbl" ' 
comeraatiotuit and argumentative powers 
were sullied by dictatorial arrogance, and 
the most offensive impatience jo f contra- 
diction — qualities thut were unhappily 
heightened by the extreme deference mid 
lavish admiration with which he Was 
treated on arriving at the summit of his, 
reputation. The effect w r ns more inju- 
rious to himself than ins hearers, us it 
evidently fostered the seeds of bigotry and 
intolerance, with which he set out in life. 
Fpon the whole, however, both the moral 
and intellectual character of doctor John- 
son stands very high, and he may he 
regarded, without hesitation, as one of tin* 
most eminent of the distinguished writers 
of the 18th century. Hw works were 
published eolleetlvefy, in 11 vols., with a 
life of tlic author, by sir John Hawkins, 
1787, and in 1 2 vols., by Murphy, in 17112. 
{See hi* lift; by Bosyvell, Hawkins, Mur- 
phy, & c.) * 

Johnson, sir William ; pn English mili- 
tary officer, who' ’served witli distinction 
in "North America, in the, middle of tha 
last century. lie was a native of Ireland, • 
and was descended from a good family *» 
tong settled iri that country, Fiftrly iti : , 
life, lie came to America, under tiie care 
of ins uncle, sir Peter Warren, K. 1^., and, 
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! entering into, die arm}, lie gradually rose I17G3, when he Resigned, and returned tO 1 ^ 
to the rank of colonel. In 1755, he was f Stratford, where he resurrted hie pastoral * 
appointed to thu ’command .of an expcdi- I functions, and continued them till iw ^ 
tion fitted out against the French fort of I death, January, 1772, in the 70th y'cntyf p 
Crown Point, when, though the main fliis age. He was a man of great iearflii^'. 
object of tjie .undertaking wgs not ejected, quickness of 1 perception, soundness *Jr> 
the colonel defeated a body of Indian, Judgment, mid benevolence. While biati4 a 
Canadian and French troops, eorumanded fr>|> Berkeley was residing in Rhode* 
h> boron Dieskau, who was taken pris- island, which he djd two years und a 
oner, 'rim British general was rewarded jialf from the time of his arrival, in 172!), 
for his conduct .on tliic occasion by a doctor Johnson became acquainted with 
liaronetcj, and a gratuity from parliament him, and embraced his theory of idealism. ’ 
of £5000. He. had settled on ilie Mo- Doctor Johnson^? publications were chicf- 
hawk river, acquired a considerable estate, lv controversial. Ife also published* a 
and ingratiated himself both with the Hebrew and an English (ijfemmar. 
American settlers and the nciglilioriiig Johnstone, or Johnson, Charles, an 
Indians. His ability as a negotiator was ingenious wiitcr, was a native of Ireland, 
displaced in his intercourse vvjtli the latter, He was horn in the early part of the last 
with whose manners und customs he was century, was called to tfie bar, and went 
Ultimately ac(|tminted. lie ‘made a treaty over to England to practise, hnr, lieiirg ‘ 
with the SeinsM',, which was eoneluded afflicted with deafness, routined himself 
at his house at Johnson s-hall, where lie to the employment of a ehainber counsel, 
appeared \pril 2, 1701, as English agent 1 1 is? siiecess not l»eing great in this wny» 
and superintendent of Indian affairs Jbr lie turned his attention to literatu/e, and 
die nortliern pait* of America, and coin- Ins lir>t literary attempt was the celebrated 1 
nrl of the six united nations. He died at ('hrxsul, or the Adventures of u Guinea 
the r*ame place m 1 774. miicfi revetted (two volum*.-, l‘in jo.), a w'ork which at- 
for lus private woith a* well as for his traeted much attention. 'Hie secret 
abilities which hail hern mi usefully ex- spt mgs <*f some political intrigues on the 
erted m the cause of lus country. He continent were unfolded in this prodye. 
y\ as die author of a paper outlie Customs, Turn, which, together with smart . and 
Manners and Languages of the Northern piquant “ketches of many distinguished 
Indians of Vuienca, published in the t>2d * chanictcrs of the day, including state*-* 
volume of the Philosophical Transactions. men, noblemen, women uf quality, eiri» , 
Johnson, Samuel, first president of /< ns, and persons of every description. 
King's college, New Volk, was born at who bad claimed any share of public 
Guilford, Connecticut, lie entered the notice, rendered it exceedingly popular, 
college at Saybiookat about U years of As usual, ill such works, however, some . 
age, and was graduated in 1714. In truth is blended with much fiction, and, 

17 1<L a college was established, by the although in regard to known personages, * 
general court of the colony, at New 11a- lirtle is absolutely without foundation, 
ten, and 31 r. Johnson was appointed tu- much exaggeration prevails. His expo-,* 
toi, thpugh not more than 20 years old. sure of the orgies of a club of fashiona- . 
In 1720, he became a preacher at West hie profligates, held at the seat of a dissi- 
Haven. \ short lime afterward*, lie be- pated nobleman in Buckinghamshire; 
came on Episcopalian, and, in 1722, went produced no small sensation at the* time, 
to England to obtain oiduiatioti. Herd He wrote othfrr works t»f a similar, class, 
he received the degree of master of ails in which much knowledge of life and 
at Oxford and Cambridge. In 17 2d, he manners is united to a considerable talent 
relumed, and settled at Stratford, where lor spirited caricature. In 17^2, he went 
hy preached t > about .20 Episcopal fynu- to India, and became concerned iti edit- 
lies in tin pkee, and about 40 in the mg a Bengal newspaper.! He diod hi 
neighboring tov is. He* was treated, by Calcutta, about l?00. ** 

the people at large, as a schismatic 1 and Joint, in general, denotes the juncture * 
apostate,* and continually thw ailed, the ob- of two or mom tilings. The joints of the 
ject being to diiye linn from tins country .' human body am called, by anatomists, 
This treatment lie endured with pattfnfco articulations. The suppleness to which 
and tirmness. In 1742, the university of the joints may be brought, hy Joilg pnie~ 
.Oxford made him a doctor of divinity, lice, from the -time of infancy, is veiy 
in 1754, he was chosen president of the surprising. Every common posture-mas- 
college just established at New York, and ler show's us a great deal of this; but one 
tilled the otliee, with much credit, until of the most wonderful instances of it wa> 
von, vii. . # 2J 
S ' 
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in a person of the name of Clttfk, amll 
famous lor it in London, where he wnsl 
commonly known by tilt* name of Clark ] 
the post.ur< -mauler. Tins man had found . 
the way, by long practice, to distort many I 
of the Itoucs, of which nobody before had 
ev cr thought it possible to alter the position. , 
He had such ail absolute command of tiisj 
muscles und joints, that he could almost! 
disjoint his whole l»ody ; so that he oxicil 
imposed on the famous Mullens, by iii- 
; distortions, in such a manner, that he re- 
fused to undertake his cure : hut, to the 
. amazement of the physician, no sooner 
had lie given* over his patient, than he 
's".\v him restore himself to the liguie and 
.condition of a proper man, with no dis- 
tortion about him. 

Jorvr-HrucK Compwiks. When* any 
I'mnrh of bu-iuess* mjuiies a greater 
capital to proseeute it with ad Mintage 
nan can ordinarily In* furnished by an 
individual, or by a nuinhei of mdividual- 
actually engaged m conducting it. oi 
‘ where the business is attended with great 
risks, and may, a" event- turn out, lx* 
very protitahle. nr result m great lo-ses, 
t as m the ease of insurance, n i- dt -ira- 
ble that tin* laws should give facility to 
:he eomhmafion of tin* ennrnbuiiou- 
of numerous persons, m great or small 
amounts, to make lip the requisite rap- 
. «uai. Tin.* firsf and most obvious rnm- 
Jiination tor purposes of business, is 
their of copartnership-. whereby each of* 
•in* members renders hinisi If answerable, 

* *i sohdo, or absolutely. and to ilu* full < \- 
*enf, oil all contraets made by tin* com- 
pany. Tilts i<* a sort of ns-on.mon. e\i>t- 

• ng in all places: bur if tin* business to 
l*e conducted lie of the descriptions above 
mentioned, the copartnership i> not a om- 
vement mode of association, since the 
capital contributed by many must neces- 
sarily be managed by a few; and there- 
fore, if each member is liable, m solidu, 
wa the contraets of the company, the for- 
tune of each is put in jeopardy, by ever 
so small a contribution to the joint— tork. 
This must operate, of eourse, to discour- 
age useful undertakings on a large scale, 
•*nd even if it did not, it might still he 
\ery important to provide l?ir :l— ominous, 
with a limited liability of the individual 
mcinliers, since the ruin of any individual 
will necessarily affect others to a greater 
or less extent. The shocks and individ- 
ual derangements and reverses, which aie 
necessarily incident to enterprises of in- 
dustry und trade, make it very desirable to 
necure, by some modes of association, an 

* apportionment of risks, losses and gains 


among a great numlier. This is done by 
means of private corporations, joint-stock 
companies, and limited co|Mirtnerships. 

I In regard to the two first discretions of 
.•issue iafion, it is not always the purpose 
[of their institution to limit the responsi- 
bility of the members. In the cuse of 
towns, iof instance, und so in regard to 
some other local corporations, an execu- 
tion, issuing on a judgment recovered 
against the corporation, may In* levied 
upon the property of aiiy memlier. Si, 
in some ot* the V. States, the individual 
mcniliers of I tanking or manufacturing 
corporations arc liable absolutely, and 
without limit, for the debts the eoin- 
pany ; hut, in general, in both eo'rpn- 
raribns and joint-stock companies, only 
the capital stock is liable for tin* con- 
tracts of the* company. Each member 
pay- m his amount of this stock, which 
lie knows to he subject to the risk- of 
flie huMHe— to lie pursued, lie can esti- 
mate precisely, tlierelbre, the extent, tie* 
utmost limit, of hi- ha /.a id in the um-t 
unfavorable event. With tin- limitation, 
many will W ready toeinhaik their riipi- 
tal in enterprises attended with the 
chances of great gain, or In— es, according 
to the event, v>Jjo would hi* «]tui(* unwill- 
ing to take the hazard ol* being iii'bvidu- 
ally liable, for the whole amoont of the 
’ ln-.-es of the wliole concern, or of guuian- 
tying the responsibility of me oilier niein- 
heis of the company \s copartueis. In 
llii -5 way, enterprises coiulueive to the 
geueial piosperity are prumnied, vvliieb 
individuals weiild not otherw ise engage in. 
Formerly, w hen the pm-uit- ofeonma >>*,. 
were less -y sterna: leully cnndiieted, and its 
risk- and it- profits more unceituui, cuin- 
i nere lal joint -stock compunn - wen* mueli 
more frequent than at present. Tin se 
companies were favored by government-, 
in the rir-T place, as promoting trade ; ui 
tin* avcond, a- the menu- of raising a rev- 
teinic. The government granted to a 
certain company, or to (*01111111 person-, 
the exclusive right to, e.nry on a certain 
brunch of trade or production, for a certain 
limy, or within certain limits. The com- 
pany paid the government for this privi- 
lege, intending, \»f course, to indemnify 
themselves by their profits. They paid a 
tax' with the intention of reimbursing 
themselves, just ns an importer pays du- 
ties on his goods, intending to ehaige the 
amount, with a prolil, in the price to tho 
consumer. It was in opposition to these 
monopolies that the doeirincs of free 
trade, as they are culled, originated ; and, 
considered in reference to such inonop- 
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olios, those doctrines are undoubtedly ‘ Iheir form, uikI how ever extensive or lim- 
just, and so universally Judd to he; hut I ted’ may ho the liability of the mcml>ers, ^ 
they are extended by mauy nmch beyond fere subject to one abuse, which gross' 
those limits. Where only the fund is lout of their very nature and constitution, 
huhle, and not the indhiduals who eon- ’and cannot, therefore, V wholly prevents I'. , 
tribute it, no injustice is done to the ch k d- ( They are liable to Ije used, by fraudulent 
itors of the company, provided tin; law ,or over sanguine people, as bubbles. The 
secures the actual payment of the fund ; ’fact of their being subject to such |>er- 
for if a person gives credit to a certain Jver&ion, produces a strong anil unjust 
fund, knowing the risks to winch it is .prejudice against them, in the minds of 
♦wposed by the kind of business in which, many persons. There is no institution or 
it is embarked, be lias no ground of dis- form of association that is free from 
satisfaction with the members of the abuses and perversions. The engines ot 
company, or the laws, though this fund greatest power act the most destructively 
should prove to he insolvent. This is when their powers arc wrongly directed, - s 
tin* most limited responsibility of the con- or when they are deranged in their ac- 
tnhutors to a joint-stock. In other asso- lion; but this is no ground of argument 
■ccttions of this kind, the contributors are against making use of them. It is only a 
I .able to a certain amount for the debts of reason for precautions and regulations, 
tin* concern; as, foi instance, to an addi- Joi.nt Tkaants are those that hold 
Hotiaj afnount equal to that of* their re- land', or tenements by one title, without 
^[M*ctiv«* shares ot stock; or each is liable partition. The creation of an estate m 
tor Ins proportion of the debts, according joint tenancy depends on the wording of 
to that ofJiis stock. There are nfoo„m the derd or device by which the tenant 
tic* different a«<so?ffttions ot’ tins ifosrnp- claims title, and cannot arise by act of 
lion, millet the laws of dilfercut countries, law. If any estate be* given to a plmahtv 
various conditions on which the liability of persons, v. tliout adding any restrio- 
depends; and also various conditions, five, exclusive, or explanatory words, this 
which must be complied with, in mnnag- makes them immediately joint tenants Li 
ing tiie concerns of the company, m older fee of the lands. If there be two joint 
to h***p within the limit of the mnditfod r.'irmN, and one release the other, tb s 
respond!) I . ^till amt^er dp**ciiptii»n j -«*- a f*e without the word tv **>•. 
of jomt-sr>ck eom|Mmies is tbal of tainted Joint tenants may make partition. TV 
eopartrierships, or companies m which one party may compel the other to muk£ 
one or more of tin* members arc liable \n partition, which must be by died ; that is 
hlido, mid tin* others no otherwise liable to say', all the parties must, by deed, actu- 
tlian for the loss of the pioporuoii of raja- ally convey’ and assure to each other the 
ral which they have put into the concern, several estates winch they’ are to take and 
This is uniting m the same company the enjoy severally and separately. Joint ten- 
characteristics of a corporation with the ants must jointly •implead and be jointly 
most limited responsibility of individual impleaded with others. If one joint ten- 
members, and those of a copartnership ant refuse to join in an Action, lie may be 
with an unlimited individual liability, summoned and severed ; but if the person , 
The evident advantages of limited co- severed die, the wnt abates in real actions, 
partnerships, by giving encouragement to but not in personal and mixed actions, 
persons depending on income, mid not de- Joj.itu, or Djoliba. (See A’iger.) 
voting themselves personally to the prose- Jolly IIoat. (See Boat.) 

cntioii of active business, to devote their Jomf.i.li, Niccolb ; a musical composer, 

capital to pioduction aiul trade, without born 1714, at A versa, in the kingdom of 
subjecting them to unlimited rcspoiisibih- Naples. He liist studied at Naples, under 
ty, recommend them to ado|>tiou in every Feo, and afterwards under Martini at I}o- 
codc of laws. The French code contains logna. At first, he composed ballets- -a 
such a provision but none fcuch has hero- sort of nmsif then so little esteemed in 
lofore.been adopted in the Knglish laws, Italy, that be did not own himself the. 
nor are such associations provided for author id* his first comic opera (I* Error* : 
generally in the lb States, at the time of jlmoroso), but gave it to the world under 
writing this article IlKllJ, though a law the name of V alontino, a mastet of not 
to tlfis effort has been passed in New much reputation. This opera, which he 
York, anil the interest and discussion o\- composed at the age u£33, probably for 
cited on tin* subject will probably lead to the new theatre at Naples, was crowned, 
similar enactments* in the other stales, with great applause, by which he was 
Joint-stock companies, whatever may ho encouraged to continue liis compositions. 
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In 1788, he wrote his Odoardo , for the (‘staff of marshal Nov, Jomini performed 
‘ theatre of Florence, w*ith still greater sue- 1 the campaigns of 180G ami 1807, in Pm>- 
, cess, which induced, him, in 1740, to go to 1 sia and Poland, was made hrigadier-gciiM- 
Rome. He now wrote, from 1740 to 1 nil and baron, at id followed the marslm) to' 
1748, 14 operas for Rome, of which the LSpain in 1808 and 1801). A misuuder- 
.istianatte, Ifigenia , and Caio Mario, are Winding with Ins commander induced 
particularly worthy of mention, in the / him to request permission to resign. It 
latter of which, the beautiful air Sposo, io I was not granted him ; hut he retired to 
ratio a morir , was received with the liigh-| Switzerland, was afterwards made major- 
est admiration. Besides tliese, he com- 1 general, and followed Napoleon as his 
posed several operas for Venice and other historiographer, in the grand army which 
cities. He now received the place of marched against Russia ( 1812). lie con- 
charpel-master in St. Peters, and com- tinned here, as governoi of Smolensk, till 
' posed, besides set oral motet tts, the psalm Napoleon's defeat, lie was present in the 
Bencdiclus IJomimis /h its Jsrad (Blessed campaign of 1813, in Saxony, as chief of 
Lord God of Israel), the music of which is the staff of marslwl Nicy. But, after the 
a masterpiece. The duke of Wiirternherg deelamtion of the armistice of Plasswitz, 

, then engaged him in Ins sen ice, and he left the army pm ate ly, in Silesia, ami, 
Jomelh went to Stuttgart, where lie re- on the I 4th August, went mrr to the al- 
maiiied from 1748 to 17G5, enjoying the lies. Napoleon had refused him the rank 
r highest distinction, mid exercising great of general of a division. Alexander np- 
induence on German music. AYlicu lie pointed him heiitenant-gi neml and aid. 
returned t*> Italy. John V, king of Portu- He now ho re aims against France. On 
gal, invited him to his court. Although this account, general Snrrazin reproached 
he declined this invitation, lie composed a him with such bitterness m his histoiy of 
considerable nuinher of operas for the tin* war, that Jomini demanded satislat * 
king, and sent lnrn copies of all Ins suh- rion. \s this was not to he obtained, ln« 
sequent works. He afterwards composed printed then eoricspondenn* (Coirtspon- 
iwo operas .m Rome, 1x>tli of which were dnnrc i ntre Iv-Guural Jomini rt h Gnu rid 
unsuccessful, lie then removed to Na- Snrrazin , stir fa Campasrne dr 1813). In 
pies, where he met with no bettor sue- 1 8 LI, Jomini was in the suite of \lc\un 
cess ;/ and, August 28, 1774, he died of derat Paris when* he received tie* cross 
apoplt A'}, produced, ;i>- is. supposi‘d, by elia- of St. Louis. Ills Traih d* ernnde'lW- 
gnn at the success of the German Schus- liqur (Paris, ls()5, 2\oL., with an atlas), 
c ter, and the ill reception of his own ope- appeared in a 2d edition, under the title 
ran. His Requiem and Mistreu are par- 7'raite /Its grand*.* Opt rations militants, m 
tieularly celebrated. Hi hit ion critique et covnparaiivt dts (\ dm - 

J om i vi, Henry, baron ; lieutenant-gene- pannes dr h-lrrir it tie .Vajiohon (the 3d 
ral and aid-de-camp of the late emperor edition,! 817,8 vols.,with two atlases \. 'flu* 
Alexander; a distinguish'd military writer, 7 — 15 pmts contain the Hist, critvpu d in- 
born at Payenie (Peterhngen i, in the* Pays lit a irt ties Cam pa inns d> la IHcolut. (new 
de Valid, about 1775. He served at tiiM edition, Paris, 182 L, and extend to IMK>. 
in a French regiment of Swiss and w hen Mis work is valuable as a history of the 
it was broken up, August Id, 1702, engng- war, since it was drawn from the archives 
ed in niercarttile, pursuits. On thereto- of the war department, and other oftiemi 
lution in Switzerland, he hecame chief of sources. Ills account of Frederic's earn 
battalion and secretary -general of the paigns is borrowed from Lloyd mid Tern 
department of war before Jiis 20th year. pclliof The* Tabh an de ia Campagtu 
In these offices, lie greatly distiugiushed dWutomnc ni ,'lllnnuirnr (Paris, 1817), is al 
himself. In 1803, Jomini connected him- so his work, as is likewise the l ie politique 
self with a mercantile house in Paris; d mUitaire de JVapoleou (1827). 
but he devoted ajl his leisure to his favor- Jonah (Hebrew, signifying dove, and 
ite pursiut, the study of laetk’s. In 1804 also the pointful), one of the minor 
was published his Trade des grande s, ( Ip* - prophets, son of Amithai, mid, according 
rations ndlitaires , when Noy appointed to 2 Kings, xiv, 25, a contemporary of 
him chef de iHitaillon in his own staff. In Jeroboam 11, was horn at Gath-Hcphcr. in 
1805, lie was sent oil public? business to Galilee. Jn the book which hears Ins 
Napoleon, at Vienna, to whom he ( pre- name, it is related that he received a com* 
stmterl the two first volumes of his work, maud from God, to go and prophesy 
•which Napoleon received with approha- against Nineveh ; hut lie lied to Joppa, 
lion, and raised the author to the rank of' and embarked for Tprshish. The ves- 
■ a colonel, \fierwards, as chief of the scl being tossed by a storm, it, was 

Jt.' ‘ ^ 
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concluded to draw lots, in order to deter- 
mine who was the cause of the tem)>c*t. 
The lot fell upon Jonah, who was thrown 
overboard by his own request, because ho 
had been disobedient to Got I, but was 
swallowed by a large fish (according to 
the ancient commentators, a wlmlo ; ac- 
cording to moderns, a shark). After he 
hud remained three dny&and nights in the 
hell/ of the fish, the Lord spake unto the 
fish, and if vomited out Jonah on dryland, 
lie now went to Nineveh, and prophesied 
its destruction *, but, the king and people 
having repented, Nineveh was spared. 
Jonah, angry at this, went out of the city, 
and (iod made a gourd grow up over 
him, which was a shade to hiin. lie then 
sent a worm, which smote the gourd so 
that it died in one night. Jonah was an- , 
ifry at this also ; lair God showed him the 
foolishness of living angry at the destruc- 
tion of a gouid, and vet demanding the 
destruction of a city in which wert^ 
120,000 innocent children. Jonah’s grave 
is show n at Mosul, the ancient Nineveh, 
mid also at Gath. .Some, critics maintain 
that the Imnk was not written by Jonah 
JnmsclfJ hut is a collection of traditions, 
made idler the destruction of Nineveh. 
Some writers consider it merely as an al- 
ii ’irnilTTul poem. The story of Jonah is 
also know n to the Mohammedans, accord- 
ing to whom, lie embarked idler his 
prophecy at Nineveh, and remained 40 
da.vs in the belly of the fish. The prayer 
rf the prophet in tins situation, is ronsider- 
t d one of the most efficacious in the Koran. 

Jonathan, or Hiiotiikk Jonathan ; 
the nickname given to the Americans of 
the F. States collectively, by the Kng- 
h-li, prolmbly on account of the fre- 
quency of this name among the early 
Anu'iieans. (See John Bull, and Ytmkev.) 

JnNfcs, Inigo; ilie reviver of classical 
architecture in England, in the hegiiiniug 
of the 17th century. He was a native of 
Loudon, where his father was a cloth- 
worker, and was horn about 157*2. ’Des- 
tined for a mechanical employment, his 
t. dents attracted the notice of the cm I of 
Vrumlel, and of William, earl of Pem- 
luoke, the latter of whom supplied him 
with the means of visiting Italy, lor the 
purpose of studying landscape painting. 
He went to V enice, where the works of 
’Palladio inspired him with a taste for the 
art of architecture, in which he iwo to 
great eminence. His reputation procured 
him the post of first architect to rhristUTii 
IV, king of Denmark, who, visiting his 
brother in-law, Junius I, in brought 
Jones with iuni to England, lie wus lit- 
21 < 


( iuecd to remain, ana was appointed arebi- ’ 
ect to the queen, and subsequently to 
lenry, prince of Wales. After the death 
if the prince, he again visited Italy, aiuL 
remained there some years. During this., 
interval,' lie extended his knowledge, and 
improved his taste, from the examination 
hf the models of ancient and modem art. 
The banqueting house at Whitehall (in- ' 
tqndod as an adjunct to a magnificent pal- 
ace) is a monument of his skill and sci- 
ence. At VV inchesfer cathedral, a Gothic 
building, he erected a screen in the style 
of classic antiquity. Like his successor, 
Wren, lie seems not to have duly appre- 
ciated the peculiar character and distinc- 
tive beauties of the pointed style of build- 
ing, of which so many fine sjieeimens re- 
main in the ecclesiastical strucjurcs of the 
middle ages, in England, France and Ger- 
many. 1 le built I lie trout of Wilton-housc, 
in Wiltshire, for Philip, earl of Pembroke, 
and was much employed by the court and 
by many ol* the nobility' and gentry, so 
that he realized a handsome fortune. His 
talents were often put ill requisition tie 
the purpose ot designing the scenery and 
decorations for masques — a spt : es of dra- 
matic entertainment, fashionable in the 
early pan of the I7th century. In the^ 
pieces, the dialogues and songs were* com- 
posed by Hen Jonson, who quarrelled with 
Jones, and abused him in epigrams and 
satires. The enmity of the poet v*is 
tlie only misfortune to wlueh the architect 
was exposed? Iking a Roman (’atholie, 
and a partisan of royalty, lie suifered in 
the civil war, and, in ltHti, was forced to 
j>ay a tine of £5-15, as a malignant or cav- 
alier. The ruin of the royal caus’e, and 
the death of the king, distressed him 
greatly ; and at length, worn down by , 
sonovv and suffering, be died, July 21, 
lli.72. As an authoi, lie is known by :i) 
work relative to that curious monument 
of former ages, Stonehenge, on Salisbury 
plain, published after bis death, by liis son- . 
ye law , Mr. VVehb. The object of this 
treatise, composed by tbe command of 
king James I, is.to prove that Stonehenge 
was erected hy the Romans, and was a 
hypn*thrnl temple, dedicated to the god 
Ccclus. A collation of the architectural 
designs ol’ Inigo Jones was published by 
Kent, in 1727 and 1744, and others more 
recently, by Ware and hv Leoni. 

Jonks, sir William, an eminent lawyer 
and accomplished scholar, was bom in 
London, September 20, 1746. He lost 
his father when only three years of age, 
and the care "of his education fell on his 
mother, a lady of uncommon endowments. ’ 
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At tlw elope of his 7th yepr, he was pine- pamphlet Ou the Legal Mode of suppress- 
ed at Harrow, atjd, in *1764, he entered , ing Iliots ; and, in the following winter, 
University college, Oxford. Here his do- j lie completed a translation from the Arabic 
sire to acquire the Oriental languages in- of seven pocm^ of tin* highest repute, 
duced him to Support, at his own expense, ' lie also wfote the much admired ode, 
a native of Aleppo, to instrurt him in the Commencing “What constitutes a state ?" 
pronunciation of the Arabic language ; Tliese pursuits did not prevent a profes- 
ond os it was soon perceived that lie would 1 sioua) Essay on the l«avv of BailmcnN. 
not misspend his time, the college tutors He distinguished himself, m 17^4, among 
allowed him to follow his own plans mi- the friends to a reform m parliament, au«l 


molested, llis great object was to obtain 
a fellowship, to spare his unit her the e\- 
jx n.se of Ins education ; hut, not succeed- 
ing in hN wish, lie accepted, in 1765; the 
office of tutor to lord Althorp, afterwards 
earl Spencer; and, some time after, lie ob- 
tained a fellowship also. He availed him- 
self of a residence at the German Sjia, 
w ith hi* pupil, in 1767, to acquire tlie Ger- 
man language, and, on his return, trans- 
lated into French a Persian^ life of Nadir 
Shah, brought over in MS. !>y the king of 
Denmark, at the request of tie* under 
secretary of the duke of Grafton. \n- 
otlier tour to the continent, with Jus pupil 
and iaimlv, followed, which occupied Ins 
tune until 177t), when, his tutorslup ceas- 
ing, he entered himself as a law student 
in the Temple He did not, however, 
wholly sacrifice hteratme to In- prules- 

. siopal pursuits; hut, on the appearance of 
tlie Ini* and works of Zoroaster. by Au- 
quetil du Perron, he vindicated the um- 

■ r versity*of Oxford, which had been attack- 
ed by that writer, in an able pamphlet in 
the French language, winch lie wrote 
with great elegance. He al^> published, 
in 1774, a small collection of* jioeins, 
chiefly from thq poet 5 * of Wi, and was 
the same year elected a fellow of the roy- 
al society. lit 1771 appeared his work 

* De Pot'si Asialicn . containing commenta- 
ries on Asiatic poetry in general, with 
metrical specimen.** in Latin and English. 
Ho was soon aftei called to the bar, and, 
in 1776, made a commissioner of bank- 
rupts. AIkmU this time, lus rom^pond- 
ence with liis pupil evinced the nuitily, 
spirit nf constitutional freedom by which 
he was actuated ; itnd to lus feelings on 
the 'American contest lie gave vent m ;j 
spirited J^itin ode to lihertv* Jn 1778 ap- 
|H*ared his translation of the Oration*. of 
Isieus, with a, prefatory' discourse, notes 
and commentary, which, for elegance of 
style, and profound critical anil historical 
ivscajuvli. excited much admiration. In 
the meau time, he rapidly advanced m 
professional reputation, although his opin- 
ion of the At^ricau contest stood in the 
way of Ins pi ogress to legal honors. The 

* tumults of 1780 induced him to wrilu a 

4 i 


also became a incmhcr of the Society foi 
Constitutional Information. The same 
year, lie drew up a Dialogue .between a 
Farmer, nml a Country GCtnlemnn, outlie 
Principles of Government : for the publi- 
cation of wliieli, the dean of St. Asaph, 
afterwards liis brother-in-law, had a. hill 
of indictment preferred against him for 
sedition. I* poll thi*- event, he sent a lotte? 
to lord Kenyon, then chief-justice of 
Clicster, owning himself tlie author, and 
defending his position*-*. < hi the accession 
pf the Shelburne administration, through 
tlie influence of lord \'*hburtnn, he ob- 
tained, what had king been the ob- 
ject of ins ambition, the appointment of 
judge in the supreme court nf judicature, 
Bengal, to which he vva< nominated it: 
March, 178ft, and knighted. He arrived 
at Calcutta in September 178ft. Hi re .i 
new field of action opened to Juiu, ;tnd lie 
planned a society in that capital, similar 
to the royal society of I .union, »>f winch 
new institution lie was chosen the firs: 
president. He then applied lumscif with 
ardor to tlie study of the Sanscrit* and, his 
health soon suftering ltoin the chmaie, |»e 
took a joimii y through tin- district of Be- 
nares, during which cessation of public 
duties, lie coiupn-od a tale in vr-e, called 
the Enchanted Fruit, or the Hindoo Will*, 
and a Treatise on the Gods of Greece, It- 
aly and India. In 1785, a periodical 
work, entitled the Asiatic Miscellany, 
was begun at Calcutta, to which he com 
nitinieated several poetical compositions 
of the minor kind ; among which wen* 
nine by inns, addressed to as many Hin- 
doo deities. J|e m«vt employed lusaetm 
mind in planning the compilation of a 
complete digest of the Hindoo and Mo- 
hammedan laws, with a view to the better 
administration of justice among the na- 
tive-*. This work tie did not live to finish, 
but its subsequent accomplishment was 
entirely owing to liis recommendation and 
primary labors. His object in this instance 
\vn-, to secure a due attention to the rights 
of tlie natives ; and lie showed himself 
equally jealous of those of the British in 
habitants, by ojiposing an attempt to su- 
|M;rsede the triul by jury, 'flu* publ.c/i- 
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tiou of the Asiatic Researches, or memoirs 
of tin* society to which ho hud given birth, 
also engrossed much of his attention ; and 
lie enriched them himself with a jiuniher 
* of curious and interesting jmpers. In 
1781), he gave to the world the translation 
of an ancient Indian drama, entitled Sa- 
conlala, or the Fatal Ring. II is translation 
of the' Ordinances of Mfhm, the famous 
Indian legislator, appeared early in 17D4, 
and is \erv interesting to .the student of 
ancient manners and opinions, fn hap- 
pily,, he was seized,* in April, 17!H, at 
Calcutta, with an luflaiiiruatioii of the 
liver, which terminated his life on the f 27tli 
of the *miie month, in the 48rh year of 
he* age. Few men lane dud more re- 
flected and 1 egret ted than this amiable 
man and en'iiunit scholar, w ho,*ns a lin- 
guist, lias remedy evei been surpassed. 
His acquaintance with the history, philos- 
ophy, laws, religion, .M-ieiico and manners 
of nations, was most e\tensi\e and pio- 
iound. As a poet, too, he would piolvi- 
bly have ri*en to great enuneiice, if Ins 
aidor to transplant ioreign beauties, and 
bjs professional and multifarious pursuits, 
bad allowed bim to cultivate his own in- 
vention with sufficient lnlensitv. 11 is 
private character was estimable in all the 
domestic relations, and he was equally 
Ijheral and spintcd in public life. The 
memory of sir William Jones received 
mail) Testimonies of respect, both in Eng- 
land and India. The directors of the East 
India company voted him a monument 
m St. PaulV cathedral, *and a statue in 
|{cngid ; hut the most etl< dual monument 
of his fame was raised by liis widow, who 
published a splendid edition of his works, 
mhvois. 4to, 171)11, mid also, at her own 
expense, placed a fine marble statue of 
him, executed by Flaxmiui, in the anti- 
chamber of FjiivoEsity college, Oxford. 

.Links, John Paul, was born at \rbing- 
land, in Scotland, July (i, 1747. His 
father was u gardenei, whose name was 
Paul ; hut tin* son assumed that of Jones 
in subsequent life, for w I mt reason is not 
knowii.. Young Paul early evinced a ile- 
t ruled predileet on for the sea, and, at the 
age of PJ, was bound appientice to a re- 
spectable merchant of Whitehaven, in the 
American trade. Ilis first voyage was to 
America, where Ins elder brother was es- 
tablished a> a planter. He was then en- 
gaged for some time in the slav e-trade, 
hut, quitted it in disgust, and returned to 
Scotland, in 1708, as passenger hi a vessel, 
the, captain and mute of which died on 
the pussiige. Jones assumed the com- 
mand, at the request of those on board, 


* And brought the vessel safe into port* 1?W * 
tli is service, he was appointed by tho own- * 
*|crs master and supercargo. While m 
command of this vessel, he punished a\ 
sailor who afterwards died of a fever at ' 
the island of Tolmgo— n circumstance ’ 
which gave rise, to an accusation against 
Jones, of having caused his death, hy the se- 
verity of the punishment upon him ; but 
this has been completely refuted. Jones 
was afterwards in command Of the Retsy, 
of London, and remained some time in the 
West Indies, engaged hi comrnereial pur- 
suits mid speculations, hy which it is said he * 
realized a handsome fortune. Jn 1773, he , 
was reading m Virginia, arranging the af- 
fairs ofjiis I brother, who lmd died intestate 
and childless, and about this time took tfie 
name of Joiies. In Virginia Jie eon tin- * 
nod lo live until the commencement 
of the struggle between the colonies and 
mother country. He offered liis services 
to the former, and was appointed first of 
the first lieutenants, and designated to the 
Alfred, on board of which ship, to use liis 
own language in one of liis letters c * he 
had the honor i<» hoist, with his own hands, 
the ftng of freedom, the fiiM * me it was 
displayed on the Delaware." Soon after 
this we find Jones in command of the 
Providence, mounting 1*2 four-pounders 
with a complement of 70 men, musing 
from the llermiidas to the (Jut of Canso, 
and making It) prizes in little more than^ 
six weeks. In May, 1777, he was order- 
ed to proceed to France, where the Amer- 
ican commissioners. Franklin, Deane and 
Lee, were directed to invest him with the 
command of a tine ship, as a reward of ; 
his signal Services. On Ins arrival iu 
France, he w as immediately summoned 
to Paris by the commissioners. The oh- 1 
ject of this summons was to concert a 
plan of operations for the force preparing 
to act against the Hrilish in the West In- 
dies, and on the coast of America. This 
plan, which certainly did great honor to the, 
projector, though untoward delays and ac- 
cidents prevented its immediate success, 
was afterwards openly claimed l>v Jones 
as his own, without acknowledging the as- 
sistance or jNiKlieipation of the American 
commissioners or the French ministry’.* 
TJ)e Ranger was then placed uiidqr liis 
orders, with discretion to cruise when* he 
pleased, with this restriction, however,, 
that he was not to return to France imme- 
diately after making Attempts upon tho" 
coast of England, ns tho French govern- 
ment had not yet declared itself openly as 
tlie ally of tins V, States. April 10, 1778, ‘ 
he sailed on a cruise, duriug which he laid 
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' open the weakness of the British coast.' 
*YTi\k a single ship, lie kept the whole 
eodst of Scotland* andpart of that of Eng- 
land, for some time, in a state of alarm, 
and made a descent at Whitehaven, where 
he surprised and took two torts, with ft) 
pieces of camion, and set .lilt* to the ship- 
ping. In this attack upon Whitehaven, 
the house of the earl of Selkirk, in whose 
» service the father of Jones had been gar- 
dener, was 'plundered, and the family 
plate carried off. But the act was com- 
mitted without his* knowledge, and he 
afterwards made the best atonement in 
diis power. After his return to Brest with 
200 prisoners of war, he became involved 
in a variety of troubles, for want of means 
to support them, jxiy his crew, and refit 
his >1 lip. After nuiti} delays and vexa- 
tions, Jones sailed from the road of St. 

1 Croix, August 14, 1770, with a squadron 
of seven sail, designing . to annoy the 
coas^i of England and Scotland. The 
principal occurrence of this cruise was 
the capture of the British ship of war 
Serapis, after a bloody and desperate en- 
gagement, off Flamboroiigh head, Sept. 
23, 1770. The rierap'w was a vessel much 
superior in foice to JonesV yc»>cl, the 
Bon Homme Richard, which sunk not 
long after the termination of the engage- 
ment.’ The sensation produced by tins 
Iiuttlc yvas uuevampled, and raised the 
* Tame of Jones to its acme. In a letter to 
him, Franklin says, For some days after 
the arrival of y our express, scarce any 
’ thing yvas talked of at Pari** and Ver- 
sailles, hut j our cool conduct and perse-' 
vering bravery ^tiring that terrible conflict. 
You inay belie, \e tliat the iiftprcssimi on 
my mind* was not le&s strong than on that 
of the others. But 1 do not choose to 
say, in afletter to yourself, all I think oi^ 
such an occasion.” His reception at Pal- 
is, whither he yvent on the invitation of 
Franklin, yvas of the most flattering kind. 
He was every where caressed ; the king 
presented him yvith a gold sword, 1 leading 
the inscription, Vindirati mans Ludm'irvs 
XVI remumratur struwo vimliri , and re- 
quested permission of congress to inyest 
him with the military ordei»nf merit - an 
honor icver conferred on any one licfoie 
yy lio had not home arms under the com- 
mission of France. In 1781, Jones sailed 
for the T. States, and arrived in Philadelphia 
, February 18 of that year, after a variety of 
escapes and rencounters, yvhere ho undcr- 
* went a sort of examination befprethe hoard 
of admiralty, which resulted greatly to his 
honor. The Uianl gave it ’as their <tpin- 
r ion, “ that the conduct of ^aul Jones 


'merits particular attention, and some dis- 
tinguished mark of approbation from con- 
* gross,” (Congress [Missed a resolution, 
highly* complimentary to his “ zeal, pru- 
dence and intrepidity.” (Jnneml Wash- 
ington yvrote him a letter of congmtula- 
tion, and he yvas afterwards voted.* gold 
medal by congress. From Philadelphia 
lie went to Portsmouth, Neyy Hampshire, 
to superintend tiie building of a ship of 
yvar, and, while, there, drew up some ad- 
mirable observations on the subject of the 
American navy. By permission of con- 
gress, he subsequently yvetit on board the 
French fleet, yvhere he remained until the 
conclusion of peace, yvhicli put a period 
to his na\al career in the sen ice of the 
F. Slates, lie then yvent to Paris, n« 
agent for pi r/e-money, and, while there, 
joined in a plan to establish a fur-trade 
lietween tlie north-yyest coast of America 
and Fliina, m conjunction with a kindred 
spirit, the celebrated John Ledyard. In 
Paris, he continued to Ik* treated with the 
greatest distinction. He afterwards yvas 
invited into the Russian seniee, yvith the 
rank of rear-admiral, yvhere he y\as dis- 
appointed in nqj reeeiying the eommaud 
of the fleet acting against the Turks m 
the Blaek sea. He found fault with the 
conduct of the prince of Nassau,* the* 
admiral ; became restless and impatient ; 
yvas intrigued against at court, ami calum- 
niated by Ins enemies*, and bad pei mis- 
sion, from the empress Fathaiiue, to retire 
from the service yvith a pension, yvhich 
\>a< neyer }>uid. lie returned to PurK 
where lie gradually sunk into poverty, neg- 
lect, Ci id ill health, until lu* death, which 
ysii" occasioned hy jaundice and drops), 
July 18, 1792. His last public act was 
heading a deputation of Americans, who 
appeared before the national assembly to 
Offer their congratulations oq the glorious 
and salutary reform of their government. 
This yva^ before the flight of the king. — 
Jones was a man of signal talent and 
courage ; he conducted all his operations 
yvith tin* most during 1 Mild ness, com hi net] 
yyith the keenest sagacity in calculating 
the chances of success and the eonsi - 
qiieneus of defeat. He was, howeyer, of 
an irritable, impetuous disposition, winch 
rendejed him impatient of the authority 
of his su|K*riors, while he yvas, at the same 
time, Imrsh in the exercise of his own ; 
and he was deficient ill that modesty which 
adorns great qualities and distinguished 
actions, while it disarms envy and concil- 
iates jealousy. His early education was 
of a very limited kuul. It terminated 
when he went to sea. at the age of twehe; 
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but he supplied its defects by subsequent 
ystwly, so as to tumble" himself to write 
with fluency, strength and clearness, and 
to sustain his part respectably in the ]k> 1- 
wdied society into which In; watf thrown. 
In his letters, lie inculcates the necessity 
• of knowledge flu* naval officers, and inti- 
‘ mates that he had devoted u midnight 
Mudios” to the attainment of that infor- 
mation which' lie deemed requisite in liis 
situation. Ilis memorials, correspondence, 
iVr. an* quite voluminous. , lie .also wrote 
poetry, and, in Paris, was a great pretender 
to tons as a man of fashion, especially 
after his victory over the Serapis, which, 

1 of course, gave him great trlat amongst 
the ladies of the French capital. At tins 
period, he is described by an English 
lady then resident at Pans, its “a smart 
little man of thirty -six ; speaks hut little 
French, and appear^ to he an extraordina- 
ry genius, a poet as well as a hero.” An 
account of ins life has been written by 
J. II. Sherburne (\Va>hiugtoti, 18*28). % 
John, an American physician, 
was hoi n at Jamaica. Long Island, m 
l/*#*. Alier receiving his education at a 
pi i\. ife school in the city of New Voik, 
ju (ommeiiced the study of medicine, 
under doctor *Thonms Cadwalader, ami 
e /forwards waited Euro[>e, to improve Ins 
proles^ional knowledge*, lie obtained the 
degree of doctor of medicine from the 
university of lihemK anil, having suhse- 
quently spent some time at Leyden, uin- 
cluded his medical tour by ’a visit to # Ed- 
iiihurgli. Returning to America, doctor 
Jones settled in New York, where he was 
speedily introduced to an extensive prac- 
tice, mid ncquiied particular reputation as 
^iri operator. When medical schools wen 1 
instituted in the college of New York, 
doctor Jones was appointed professor of 
surgery, upon which branch he delivi red 
several courses of lectures,' diffusing a 
tasie for it among the students, and ex- 
plaining improvements as practised ill 
Europe, of which the American faculty 
were hitherto ignorant. Having for a 
considerable time been afflicted with the 
iklirna, he embarked for London, where 
he experienced sonic alleviation of his 
complaint, lie returned to his native 
country at a crisis when she required the 
exertions of all her eiti/ens. In the year 
1775, he published his Plain Remarks 
Afpon Woundsund Fractures— a work par- 
tieularlv useful to the country at that, pe- 
riod, Many' persons hail been ot necessi- 
ty chosen to art as surgeons in the conti- 
nental army’, who were ignorant of the 
recent improvements in the profession. 


and found in this work a valuable assist- 
ant. When the British troops took pfc , 
.session of New York, doctor Jones, ncS- 
’withstanding the assurances of protection 
from the royal eotiimniider, retired into *, 
the country, relinquishing his lucrative \ 
practice in the city. 11c was.soon after 
chosen to a seat in the senate of New 
York, and sulisequently entered the med- 
ical department of the army. The hard- 
ships of a military life injured his delicate * 
health, and obliged liim to abandon the 
service, for liis private practice. Having 
fixed his permanent residence at Phila- 
delphia, la* was . ejected, in’ 1780, one of 
the physicians of the Pennsylvania hos- 
pital. Upon the institution of the college 
of physicians of Philadelphia, in 1787,* 
doctor Jones was elected vice-president, 
and contributed to the first vAfunie of its 
transactions an interesting paper on An- 
thrax* He was the intimate friend and 
physician of doctor Franklin, whom he 
attended irl his last illness, and published 
a brief account of liis death. In 1790, he 
attended general Washington, then presi- 
dent of tin* Jk States, when very ill at 
New York. When tin* seat of the fed- 
eral government was removed to Philadel- 
phia, tlie president appointed doctor Jones 
physician to his family. In June, 1791, 
lie contracted a lever, which, added to hi* 
piw ions disorder, put a period to liis life 
on the *J3d of rlmt month, in the G3d year ^ 
of liis age. 

JoMmKCRs. (See Jugglers.) 

Jonson, Benjamin, a celebrated English 
poet, the contemporary mid friend of 
Shakspeare, whom he has l>cen accused 
by some, hut on insuftinent grounds, of 
regarding with envious and malignant- 
feelings. He was the posthumous son of 
a clergyman, who had suffered consider- 
able privations for his religiohs opinions, 
and w T as bom June 11, 1574, at West- 
minster; at tlie grain nmr-schoql of which 
city he was placed, under Camden, at an 
early age ; till his mother marrying again 
to a person who held the humble occupa- 
tion’ of a bricklayer, young Ben, as he 
wn? familiarly called, was taken home ali- 
en pt I y by bis %her- in-law, and employed 
by him as an assistant in his trade. The 
ardent spirit of the future poet revolted 
against his condition ; be fled from home, 
and entered the army us a private soldier, 
in which capacity lie served with much 
commendation from his officers on the 
score of jiersoiial courage, during a cam- 
paign in Holland. Returning to England, 
lie quitted the service, und, although his 
straitened circumstances threw in his way 
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olistacles of ho common magnitude, In* France, in 1013, in the progress of which,' 

. determined to apply liim&cif to literary with Ins usual carelessness, lie affronted 
pursuits. With this view, he contrived to* cardinal Du Perron, lie returned ttxEng-' 

. enter himself of St. John’s college, Cam- laud, and afterwards obtained the honorary 
bridge; but his failing resources prohibited degree of A. M. from the university of 
him from continuing long at the univer- Oxford. On the death of the poet lun- 
sity. , , He* went to London, and com- reate, J orison was appointed his successor, 
nienced at once author and uctor by pro- and the salary of 100 riiarks, attached to 
. fession — two callings then frequentlyVom- that ]>ost, was, on his petition, raised to 
- bined. - His progress as a performer was tin* sum of £100 by Charles 1. Jhit 
not rapid, and, before lie tould make any neither this addition to his income, nor 

• great impression in his favor, a quarrel a subsequent gratuity from the same 
w r ith a brother actor seemed to close every royal source, could save him from the 
avenue against this method of guining a consequences of pecuniary iinprovideiiee. 
reputation. He had made his debut at An attack of palsy at length carried him off 
the Curtain, ail , obscure theatre on the Aug. 16, 1(537. Jonson V best dramas are 
skirts of the town, and, a difference arising his Alchyniist, Epicene, and Volpoue, 

• between him and another member of the \\ Inch, besides being admirable as to plot 
compatiy, f duel ensued, whieh terminated and developement, exhibit traits of pungent 
in the death of his antagonist, while he humor, strong conception, and powerful 
himself received a wound iu the sword- * discrimination. The remainder of his dis- 
arm. He was seized and imprisoned, and mas ure mferioi. His tragedies of Sejnmis 
narrowly escaped with life, m eonse- and Catiline are too learned and declamato- 
quenee of this rencounter. t)unng his ry eitlier for the closet or t lie stage, and a 
confinement, he is reported to have he- great portion of his comedy is low, foieeil 
come, through the intervention of a Ho- and unnatural. Contrary to Shakspeare, 
man Catholic priest, a convert to that lie deals rather in passing manners and 
communion, and to have remained so eccentricities than in general nature, but 
during a space of twelve years, when he supplier a good notion of the follies of 
resumed his former opinions. IJis first his times. His poetry is occasional!) il- 
attemp! at dramatic composition, in the lu initiated by \igorous ami pleasing pas- 
prosecution of which he is said to lm\e sages, and a few of his short pieces 
been much encouraged, if not actual!) poems, and, especially, the Hj inn from 

""prompted, hy Shakspeait*, wus in Cynthia's Kegels, bis epitaph on the 

when his Every Man in bis Humor, still countess of Pembroke, and some of lus 
considered a standard piece, was printed;, songs and Und* ncoods arc excellent. Br- 
and from this period, he seems to have sides hir drainutie mid poetical produc- 
produced a play annually for several years, lions, he \.n a the author of a variety of* 
besides -writing, occasional 1) , masks and miscellaneous works, among which are 
interludes, for the xintertaimnent of* the an English Grammar, Discoveries, &e. 
court The favor he had enjoyed there, rie\ oral editions of his works have been 
was not, however, sufficient to protect published, the last and most complete of 
. him from tye consequences of a severe which is that hy Mr. Gifford. A curious 
and imprudent satire on the Scottish na- tradition prevailed with respect to the 
tion, in a dramatic piece, which he wrote # dc|M>sitioii of his remains in Westminster 
in conjunction with Marston and Ch:q>- * abbey, where a handsome tablet has been 
man, entitled Eastward Iloe. The anger erected to Jus memory, in Poet’s cor- 
of the court favorites was utonee druwn ner, inscrib'd O rare lieu Jonson ! The 
upon his head by this unfortunate sally ; he same words arc found oil several small 
wasr a second time committed to prison, square stones in the floor of the abb*) , 
and only a timely submission saved his under one of which it was generally lie- 
nose and ears, which he wras condemned lieved his corpse was buried in n perpen- 
to lose in the pilloiy as a libeller. By his dicular position. This was ascertained a 
address, however, he soon contrived to few years since t6 he the fact, his coffin 
reinstate himself in the favor of a mon- lieing discovered so situated in one of the . 
arch to whose pleasures the effusions of aisles during the preparations making for 
his muse had become necessary ; and for a recent interment. • 

the remainder of that reign he continued Joppa. (See Jaffa.} 
in high favor as a kind of superintendent Jordan. This nver, celebrated in 

, of the court revels, enjoying, at the same Scripture history, rises at the foot of the An- 
time, the friendship of all the wits and tilihanus in Syria (in the pachalic of Da- 
literati of the age. After a tour through maseus), forms the Jake Genezoreth or 

m • , ' 
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Tiberias, traverses ' Palestine, .of ^vhich it chronicle I)t Rcgnorum d Temporum * 
is the only important river, from north to cessionc, which come down to the ye 
south, receiver the Kedron, and, after ft 552, are of much value, though' wr 
course of ubout 150 miles, empties into the tton in barbarous Latin. They are* eon- 
Dead sea. The banks are steep, and about tuined in Muratori’s. Script. Rerum ItaliX ' 
15 feet high. its borders, once cultivated carum. \ 

and inhabited, are now deserted, and its Jortin, John, J).D., an eminent schnlajr 4 
yellow water rolls slowly in the sand, and divine, was bom in *Lon(lou, in 1098, 
The Hebrews called it Jordan (river of and was educated at Cambridge. Here, 
judgment) ; the Aral* call it .Yahar-d- under the instruction of doctor Thirty, 

( Idria (river of the ford). They ascribe lie acquired so high a character for learning* 
to bathing in its waters the jiower of heal- and acuteness, that he was recommended 
mg. — On the countries near the Jorduu by lii^ tutor to Pope, to extract the notes 
and eastward, sec J. S. Buckingham’s from Eustathius, to print witli his transla- 
Trarels amount the *irub r Pnbcs inhabiting tion ol the Iliad. He took orders in 1 /24, 
the Countries cast of tyrin and Palestine and lie served a chapel of ease to the par- ( 
/London, 1825, 4to.). isli of Sr. Giles in the Fields. In 1731, in 

Jordan, Doiotlieu; an English actress eonj miction with some Jfearned coadpitois, 
of eminence in various departments of the he gave, to the world Miscellaneous Ob- 
< I ran in. Her father, captain Bland, of a serv utions upon Authors, Ancient and 
respectable lii>li family , eloped witli her Modem (two volumes, 8vo.); and, in 1/51, 
mother, who was- a native of Wales, by .appeared the first volume of his Remarks' 
w hom lie had a numerous offspring. The upon Ecclesiastical History, of which four 
w, ih|ect of this article adopted the theatrical volumes more wen* published in 1752and 
profession, for the support of herself and 1754, mid two more after his death in 
her mother, and made her first appearance 1773. In 1755, lie published bix Disser- 
at Dublin, in the character of Pbelie, in tations upon ^-irious Subjects In 1758, 

V" you Like it; but her talent* fii>t attract- he published his Life of Erasmus (4to.); 
cd particular attention hi tragedy. At tin* in I7ti0, another 4to. Volume, ^entitled 
theatre of Yoik.slic assumed the nann*of Remarks upon the Works of Erasmus. 

-* r ' 1 1,1 -* • - In 17<>2, lie receded the living of ’Ken- 

sington, the duties of which he performed 
for the remainder of his life. In 17(14, he . 
was made archdeacon of London, uml^ 


Mrs. Jordan, hv which, thomdi never 
married, sin* was subsequently known. 
In this situation, she continued ihrtr 
years. She made her first appearance* 
bclbic a London audience, as lVggv, in 
flic Country Girl; and, in that character, 


died Aug. 27, 1770. Besides the works 
already mentioned, doctor J ort in was the 


m Nell, in the J)e\il to Pay, and others of author of Remarks upon Spenser (1/34, 
* " ’ 8vo.); Remarks on Seneca; Letters oil 

the Music of the Ancients; and other mis- 


cellaneous productions, which appear ii# 
two volumes of Tracts, Philological, Criti- 
cal ancl Miscellaneous. Seven volumes 
of his Sermons and Charges w r ere also 


a similar east, she displayed unrivalled 
excellence. She appeared io almost equal 
advantage as a tragic actress, where ten- 
der iath«T than violent and loth feelings 
were to be portrayed. Her long theatrical 

career was terminated by her retirement 

to France, where she resided in obscurity , published after bis death, in 1771 and 1 / /«. 
and died ( 181 <>) without u relative or Jorfllo, JriiULLO,jar JuRrYO,^>r Au- 
friend near her, to soothe the lxyirs of 
sickness, or bestow on her remains the 
decent rites of sepulture. She was, for 
a long time, the mistress of the duke 


of Clarence, now William IV, who 
bad several children by her. Since bis 
accession, the king has ordered Chan 


hullo ; a volcano of Mexico, in Mccho- 
acfin, 30 miles south Pasquaro, 05 south- 
south-west Valladolid; Ion. 103° 52^W. ; 
hit. J jVjy N. This volcano was formed 
on bt. Michael’s day, in 1759, in the mid- 
dle of a beautiful, fertile and pleasant 
v alley, which extends three leagues front 


trpv to nrenarc n stntui*, to lx; placed puxt to west, lilul more than 8 from north 
over tier' remains, in the ocmoieia of St. to wutli. By the skirt of this mountsun 
t U«iiid * , passes it stream, vHncli lK*fore fertilized 

Jiiruano. (See Uiurdano.) ... the valley, ami whh-h is tailed tfcl Satto. 
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Joknaniiks ( properly j«n/«w*),hy birth 'Hie watersnre so hot that men or horses 
1 Alan, lived under tin* emperor Justin- passing through it are in danger of being 

(bee Afrancesados , and 

msbaud of the virgin 


tan, was at first a notary, and aftcrvvunls seahh*d. 
took the monastic vows,' hut is erroneously Josefinos 
styled bishop of Rnwula* His Dt Gotha >- Joseph Bonaparte.) 
rum Online el Rebus Gestis , and his Joseph, fcr. ; li 
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M.iry, the mother of Jesus, a Jew of the 
iqilic of Judah, whose genealogy from 
Abraham and David is given by St. Mat- 
thew and Sr. Luke. llv is represented ml 
tlie New Testament as an humble median* 
*o, and a just mail ; but little is known, 
with eertaintj, ofhis history. 

Joseph, thesftn of tin* favorite JUdiel, 
was tenderly beloved by bis father Jacob. 
Stung with envy and with the arrogance 
which they thought was displaced m Ins 
innocent dreams his brothers sold him to 
Koine Ishinnelitisii slave-dealers, bj whom 
he was sold To Potiphar, a distinguished 
officer in Egypt. 'flu 1 prudence and tidehty 
which lie displayed in theseiviee of bis 
nuistei ameliorated his eotiditiou ; biit Ins 
refund to eomplj with the unlawful de- 
-jres of Pntjphar’s wife caused bun to be 
thrown into prison, at la r instigation. \ et, 
even iiere, Joseph was' aide to gam the 
confidence of die keep* r ; and the inter- 
pretation which he ga\o to a dream of tin* 
king’s butler, who was likewise m prison, 
opened for him the way to a better tnr- 
tune; for, alter the butler bail been re- 
stored to fa\oi\ Pharaoh and bis whole 
court were troubled bv a dream, The 
butiei remmibeicd the Hebrew boy, who 
had gi\eu m> happy an intei potation 
to hi** own dream when in prison. Joseph 
was brought to court, and explained lie* 
king's dream of "even fat and .seven lean 
* kme. The monarch now released him 
from confinement, and raised him to the 
second, place m the empire. He suggest- 
ed wise measures for preserving the peo- 
ple Irom fiiminc, during the unpioducme 
tears which lie laid predicted, and Pha- 
•raoh committed to him the charge of car- 
tying them into execution. Married to 
the daughter of an Egyptian noble man, in 
possession of the highest povjrf next to 
the royal, Joseph saw ail his grati- 

fied, except liis y earning utter ms relations. 
!n the years of famine, his broilers came 
to buy corn lrom the stores which lie bad 
» ollected in Egypt. Without inukiug 
mrnsclf known to them. li»* endeavored, 
by some hfirsh treatment, to discover their 
’noughts, and to make them repent of the 
vrnng which they had done him. His 
I* "ling** at length overcame him. He 
tliH'losed himself to bis brethren, and pro- 
vidtdthem and bis father with lands in 
Egypt. lie was now' their benefactor, and 
therefore Jacob, in liis last blessing, gave 
to his two Mins npial rights with the ofh< r 
brotlaas. and the two tribes of Muuavcli 
and Ephraim pichcrved the memory of 
Joseph among the Hebrews'. 

Joseph i, empuor of (Jeriiiany, son of 


LeofKild I, horn at* Vienna, July 2U, H»7eV 
receivwd the crown of Hungary in IfiHtt, 
and was soon after crowned as Homan 
king. In 1705, lie began his reign, which, 
though short, was troubled by wars in the 
Netherlands, Hungary , (Jermnny, Italy and 
Spain. He was well disposed, bill weak 
and indolent. He revived the imperial' 
chamber. The Protestants enjoyed tolei- 
atmn and some privileges undei bis reign. 
He died April 17, 1711. 

Joseph 1], Herman empeioi, son of 
Francis [ and Maria Theresa, was bom 
March Id, 1711, at a time when Fivdci.e 
the (beat bad already compien'd halt’ of 
Silesia, and the Havanan army was up 
preaching the Austrian front u rs, wlun 
the p' arc of \i\-la-( Miapelle ivstnied Hi** 
sinking state. Joseph wis ml’eiioi to 1 * 
brothei (Leopold II, in leainmg, but li- 
display d an active and pew tinting mind, 
and made much pi ogres*., paruciilmly m 
the language", matbeni.iiics and music. 
Hi" lively temperament often hmugin 
bun into eolh"ioii with hi" moibei, whom 
lie obeyed lrom lespeet, but without con- 
viction, mid with secret tcliiefniicc. H * 
ob"erved how mueb her <l< totional *pnif 
was abused, and be imbibed an invincible 
aversion to tin* elergv. She m* a men' 
value on Jurth, and he emit acipimd 
di"like for uudoM'i ved pm dege*. In (be 
mean time, tin * ."cv»n yen*"' war having 
broken out, overt p» pai.ition was m.al*‘ 
ibr tin* tomig pr»n« r jomit(g the arm*, 
when Maria Tb. res*i recalled In r oulei. In 
I7»;u, he matried FJi/abetbof Parma, who 
died on b,*»- second ronlinem* nl. He aLo 
lor-l hi- "ceond vviti.a Havanan pniicc-%. 
I(<^ was i lret< d king *»t tb* Uomaii" m 
17HL uml, on the d*‘atb of hi" liithi i, 1 7 « w, 
(hi man «‘mpeior. Ill" motliei declaied 
bun vo-iegeiit in the InjcdiMn states ot 
the bouse of Vii"tria, and gt i v * 1 bun tb 
command of tin army ; but the leal iiutboi- 
ity remained in liei bund". Hinmg (la- 
war, Joseph laid bad cause to admire the 
great enemy of bis bouse. Xnimaled bv 
tbi" example, lie i ntored on Ins elevated 
career; but, as he bad but little real pown, 
excepting in military afiairs, in vvbicti,witii 
the aid of Las<y, he intiodimd some 
improvement**, he employ eil this time 
in unveiling, and becoming m ijimmled 
with bis "fates. On one of iliese join nets, 
under the title of count Vulkvnatnn, lie 
visited Frederic the («reaf in bis camp at 

\e»"."C, \ug. 25, 17(»S. 'flic two inoimrvhty 
(Iisjm ‘ using wilb l ereiiiortn m**t on terini 
of familiarity, like friends. In the follow- 
ing veiu, the erupetoi, in hi.- camp, receiv- 
ed a visit from Frederic, in 1777, Joseph 
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made h journey' to, Paris, where* he Rpeut' new of the country.. Joseph bimsel£ 
six weeks, Every Inxly was ’■charmed hausted and chagrined by the nufdbrtiX<^ * 
With him. At the end of this year, the .of his army, returned sick to Vienna W,}* 
« lector of Bavaria die*!, and the warjpf the December. In die following yc<ar, forin^o 


bavarian succession broke out between* favored the Austrian arms ; IkjJgnufo wtiftl * 
Prussia ami Austria, to which Maria The- surrendered to Laudglin, and the Russian* \ 
resa put an end, without the knowledge made great progress. The principal cmra A 


and contrary to the wishes of her- soil, 
who wa" desirous of njcartU’ing himself 
jit tin field with his great adversary, 
hi 17*0, Joseph came into the posses- 
sion of full dominion over his hereditary 
slat* s, at the age of 40 yearn, and was thus 
the *»»vereijxii of more than 22 millions of 
men, w ith a line army. Hi** people udftml 


niadr great progress. The, jvrincipal cause A 
qflhe difficulties which Joseph next had / 
to encounter, w as the tux law, introduced * 
•in November, 1789. The nobility and ]>cas- ' 
antry showed themselves* equally dtssaris- 
fied, and the signal was given for gqnerul ” 
disorder uml open rebellion. The Nether- 
lamls declared themselves indcjMiident* 
and expelled the imperial forces from all 


»'im; the nohihtx and cicigy alone had the pro\inces, and Luxemburg only re- 
ri'iiMin to fear him. Joseph had drawn nmirred in the possession of the imperial 
on himself their hatred, by oromai.ces troops. Joseph showed himself ready t» 
wh>h were, nt many resects, very ex- make concessions; but all bis proposals 
filciit. lb allow* d a gn an r freedom of weie scornfully rejected. The Uungari- 
tiv pie-, | ii.t an end to tie* eiftifu \ioii r.ns, also, whose general dissatisfaction 
U • ween lioine and tie* ltJigums oidcrs, bad been only slumbering, r* belled, end 
* m»ni«hed the pension*, pl:n—d llie .1* \vs d< .undid tin* i-stotation of their mint lit 
•>u «. hctti r tootiiig. ahnliMcd bondage, rights and constitution. Tothuastonish- 
fri'tppi*^ ,(*d ail nunni ri* s and many luon- ment of all Europe, Joseph, in January, 
asw n* parti* ularly /!u w *‘ in which iheie 1790, declared ail the acts of his guve'in- 
\v»*r» iiom'iuhiI**, or the sick were not taken incut m tha* country nxokcd, e\en to 


can* of, <»i th** monk* did not picu**!s. In the 
‘•pm.- of 1 7 82, pope Puts VI made a,\i-it 
To V letma. Joseph afterwards v. ‘tune *d hi- 
\isi* iit Jtoine, still continuing to suppress 
i.ioia-teri* .-.so that in eight yeare.the n..m- 
!<* i belonging to tile clill« i< lit old* is had 
sunk from ti&h'iu to 27,000. All branches 
of tin* government, public education. tin. 
police, the state of the clergy, and tin* jn as 
untn. wer** reformed. By a new code of 


ihe edict of toleration (June 22, 1781). 

Ty ml showed signs of dissatisuietion, and 
Joseph hastened t» l > put every thing on its 
fomnT looting, ills heal lit sunk muter 
these accumulated mortifications, and tie* h 
coils. m|uoik‘(s soon became* apparent, 
rehitici.'y, I71KI, iu* was .sensible that Heathy 
v> * s n-j idly approaching, and, on the 20tt., 

I i* tiled of ,i pulmonary consumption. — k 
.h‘s« ph was of the middle sise: of a lively 


h»Ws, capital punishments wore abolish- c.i position, fi«*kle, and iond of action, 
*d. His attempts at reform in llungaiy, e» v rulmg, of destroying and building 
which he wished to render uniform wnh i.p. <\»urag** iu danger was a striking 
rns (Jrniiau static, caused a n*b(*Uiou of Halt in bi* eliuracur. fb* had a str«'iig 


; s n* Walachians, which la* could i{u*‘ll only 
b\ the exec i moil ui* its leaders, Ilona and 
(•ioska. T1 k*ii followed, 17S-1. the d*sputc 
with Holland, concerning tin* free imviga- 
ikoii of the Scheldt, anil the negotiations 
fin the exchange of the Netherlands for 
Bavaria, against whieh the 4*oidi'd»’riu*\' 
of the Herman prineev was formed, m 
!7K r ). In 17b7, under the title of count 
ralkfinsttin, Joseph made a journey into 
die Crimea, when* Catharine, gave him a 
most splendid reception at Cherson. Al- 
t' *r his return, ho experienced u series of 
misfortunes. JBisturbanees having broktu 
out in the NotherkuuK Joseph discontinu- 
ed his nd’orms, and quiet seemed to be 
restored. Feb. 9, 17^8, lie declared war 
against the Turks. By the defeat at Lu- 
gos (Sept. 20, 1788), the army was obliged 
to retreat, and suftiuvd dreadfully in f'on- 
eqquence of tlai hear and the unhenltlu- 
t VOL, VII. 22 


• and lively sense of the dignity oi man, an* I 
nspecti'd it in all. lie caused the Au*.ri*— 4 
ten, hitherto »*losed, to be made public, , 
and plan d ovi r th< * ntrance the inscrip- 
tion, u Dedicated t<* all men, by one who . 
values them. v When n k qucsted to pir- 
n nt only n*rtaui elasses to walk in the 
Prati'i, in older that they might enjoy , 
themselves there with th«*ir*'qimls only, ho ■ 
refused, and addt*d, “ If I would JiVe ouh 
witl*my emails, I must go to the tomb 
of the eiupiTors, at the capucliin chapel, h . 
mid tlieu* s|H*nd my day*.” To Schmidt, 
the liistorian of Germany, he said, “ Spare 
no on**, mid not even myself, if you cotno 
down bo far with your history. Posterity , 1 
must jiidg** my limits, and those of iny ' 
jm‘d*‘c<*ssors.” ’ Frederic the Great wrote' ! 
to Voltaire concerning him — “Joseph is 
an emperor such as Gmnuny 1ms not had 
for a long tin re. Ljllicatpd ih splendor 
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H* habits are ample ; grown up tataidsl 
.:fla*teiy,he is still modest ; inflamed with’ 
» love of glory, he yet* sacrifices his am- 
bition to his duty.* Joseph’s favorite ob- 
ject Was to be sovereign in a peculiar 
, sense, and to manage the grout machine 
of the 'state entirely himself. Whatever 
his own reflections, or his knowledge of 
other countries, showed to be useful, he 
wished to introduce. But he did not suf- 
ficiently poftsider (hat he hud to do with 
- other meti, with other relations, and that 


rally 'made their house a kind of Asylum 
for tile , unfortunate. Mile. Do, Ikithisy, 
condemned by the revolutionary tribunal, 
owed her life to the courageous interces- 
sion of Mud. He Benuharnais. But the 
fury of terrorism increased* and her hus- 
band, who ha*d valiantly defended France, 
at the head of its armies, wa» thrown id to 
prison, ami executed. She was also in- 
cluded in the list of proscription ; hut the 
dead) of her husband reduced her to such 
a state that she could not lx*. removed, and* 


long habit rendered it difficult to change, 
’at once, usages sanctified by time ; that 
other men did hoi jmssess his knowledge 
and experience. The present emperor of 
Austria, Francis I, his nephew, has caused 
a monument to lie ejected to him by Zau- 
ner. — See Anecdotes of the Emperor Joseph 
11, and Pezzl’s Charakteristxk { Vienna, 
175X)). Polim’s Memoirs also contain 
important information on Joseph’s system 
of government and reform. The letters 
of Joseph II (Lcijisic, second edition, 
1823) are valuable. 

Joseph Bonaparte. (See Appendix 


to this circumstunce she owed tier escape 
from execution. Robespierre at length 
perished, and the viscountess was delivered 
from prison by Tallinn, who was never for- 
gotten by her, nor by Eugene, from whom> 
lie received a considerable* pension rill his 
death. Josephine was indebted to Burras 
for the restoration of a jwirt of the proper- 
ty of her husband, and at his house', afte*r 
tin* 13th Wndeiuinire, she mot* gene*ral 
Bonaparte, w ho had previously taken an 
interest in her for the following reason: 
Theefisarming of the citizens Inning been 
decreed, a boy of fifteen year* presented 


to tliis volume.) 

Josephine ( Rosc-Tascher dc la Page tie ), 
empress of the French, qn»*en of Italy, 
was bom in Miu Unique, June 24, 1703. 
While \cry young, lie*r father took her to 
France, to marry’ her to the* viscount 


himself to Bonaparte', and with great ear- 
nestness demanded the «wonl of Ins father. 
Thu l my was Eugene; and Bonaparte, 
touched by liis filial zeal, was desirous to 
lie come acquainted with liis iriot]g»r, to 
whom lie immediately became* at1ache*d. 


Beauliamafs (q.v.), — a inamage* arrange*el 
by the two families, when tin* marquis 
^fieauhanmis was governor-general of the 
Antilles. Madame lie Beauhurnais, in the 
prime of her lieauty, and still man* adorn- 
ed by that peculiar grace which distin- 
guished her throughout her life, had what 
was then called great success at court. 
She bore the viscount two children, Eu- 
gene (q.v.) and Hoiteiwe ; but neither the. 
brilliant life of the court, nor her Jove for 
her children, had been able, to lessen her 
filial attachment to her mother, to attend 
whom, in her sickness, she w ent to Mar- 
tinique, ill 1787. She took her daughter 
with her, and passed three* yeurs in the 
island. The troubles which then broke 
out veiy suddenly, obliged her to flee 
without taking leave of her mother, and to 
return to France, where she arm eel .after 
narrowly escaping great perft*. A singu- 
lar prophecy hail been made to her when 
a child, which she used to mention when 
it was apparently fulfilled in her high ele*s- 
tiny. She is said frequently to have in- 
*; riuiged in this play of divination. Her 
* husband was known, in the tx*ginning of 
the revolution, as an advocate of consti- 
tutional principles and his standing, as 
\ycjl as the benevolence of his wifi*, natu- 


lle married her in 17$ HI, and never ceased 
to have die greatest esteem finr her. She* 
followed the hero of Indy, and her whole 
hie* was now ultimately connected with 
that of NajKile'on, at whose side she stood, 
like a good genius She had <*emside»nible 
influence* nv^r him, and Ins letters to lie*r are; 
prooft ofhe*r amiable character, and of his 
w'urrn attachment to her. She* was ahvay s 
hcnciolent, and acde^ibl/ to any who 
‘totight protection eu* ine*rcy from Napo- 
leon ihrough heT. The coin] unison which 
Napoleon drew, at St. lledcna, between 
the* two en quest's, as receirded iu Las 
Case***’ Me*nional, is lioitorahle to both. 
Bourriciinc tells us, that some shameful 
calumnies rendered general Bonaparte*, 
jealous while; in Egypt, but that, soon 
after his return, every thing was adjuster!. 
Josephine* uscei her influence in ftivor of 
many emigrants, encouraged arts and in- 
dustry, and protected the* humblest artists 
whom she found worthy. “ If I,” said 
Napoleon, “win battles, you ivin Imam*;” 
unei it certainly seems as if Napoleon could 
not but e found a woman wlm united all the 
qualities of Iwmrt and mind, which would 
fit her for the companion of his career, in a 
greater degree than Josephine*. Polignnc 
and Riviere owed lhe*ir lives to he r. Her 
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court was.no loss admired in prance than 
she herself Ws beloved. She loved pomp. 
Wlien Napoleon Ascended the 'throne, a * 
.divorce was proposed, hut the emperor 
rejected the proposition. Josephine was 
crowned at Pans mid at. Milan. .When 
Napoleon became desirous of mark ing a 
priucesH, she felt it deeply, yet she had 
firmness enough to consent to what lie 
thought best for France and for himself. 
She retired to her beautiful seat of Mal- 
tnaisou, with the. title i mphatrirc- reine - dov^ 
airiere (empress-queen-dowager), , where 
the respect and the love of all the French, 
followed her, wlio vvus called VUailt de 
Napoleon. She was doomed to see the de- 
struction of that throne on which she bad 
once sat. The emperor Alexander and 
th( j king of Prussia, hut particularly the 
former, showed tlieir respect for her \ irtues 
by repeated v ints to Malmaison; hut the 
fate of Nrqiolcoii undermined her strength, 
ami, having exposed herself while m a 
feeble state of health, by walking with.Al- 
exutidcr, sh»* took a cold, ami died in the 
# arma of her children, May 29, 1814. Her 
last words were L'ilc d'Elbe! Napo- 

leon ! Her body wan deposited in the 
ehureh of Ruel, and was followed by a 
numerous procession, in which the enipe- 
ror Wlcxandn wus represented l)} general 
Sacken. Seven years afterwards, her 
children received permission to erect a 
monument to her, w ho had so long been 
called the guardian angel of France. Jo- 
sephine was handsome; her figure W’as 
elegant and majestic; hut her greatest 
charms were her grace and goodness 
of heart. Tilt* ]\lt moires ifistoriques d 
Secrets de Vlmveratrice Jost'phine (2vols., 
published in November, 1820, by the 
famous Parisian sibyl, Mile. I.e Norm and) 
contain . many interesting, though' unau- 
thenticated anecdotes, resjiectiug the life 
of this remarkable woman. 

Joseimius, Flavius, horn yeans afte^ 
(Christ, at Jerusalem, of the order of the 
priesthood, was an ornament to the sect 
of tin* Pharisees, to which he belonged, 
and for a loifg while governed Galilee. 

a e afterwards obtained the command of 
e Jewish army, and supported with 
courage, with, wisdom and resolution, a 
siege .of seven weeks, in the fortified 
town of Jotgpha, when* he was attacked 
by Vespasian ami Titus. Tin* town was 
bejrayfed to the enemy : 40,000 of the in- ' 
habitants were eut to ‘pieces, mid 1200 
were made prisoners. Josephus was dis- 
covered in a cave, where he had concealed 
himself, and was given up to the Roman ( 
general, who was about to send him to 
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Nero, whten, as it is related; he Jh'edietUf 
that Vespasian would one day enjoy t®? 
hhporial dignity, and thereqpqn had the 
good fhttune to obtuin both freedotp and, ‘ 
Favor. This induced him, when he went V 
with Titus to Jerusalem, to advise hia 
countrymen fo submission. After Ujo , 
conquest of Jerusalem, die went with Titus 
to Rome, and wrote t^e history of the Jew- > 
ish war, of which lie had U*cn an eye- wit- 
ness, in seven books, both in the Hebrew and 
Greek languages — a work which resem- 
bles the writings of Livy more than any 
other history. Ilis Jewish antiquities (in 
20 books) is likewise an excellent work, 
ft contains the history of the Jews, from 
the earliest, time® till near the end of the 
reign , of Nero ; but it is censured, . as ' 
giv ing an incorrect account of the inira- , 
cles of Christ, and as suppressing or al- 
tering every thing which might have 
given offence to the heuthen. As a wise 
politician, he. made the predictions of a 
Messiah refer to Vespasian. His two 
books on thcAntiquity of the Jewish People 
contain valuable extracts from old histori- 
ans, and arc .timed at Apion^ an Alexan- 
drian grammarian, and an op*u adversary , 
of the Jews. The best edition of ln» 
works is that of‘l favorer trip (Amsterdam, 
1729, in two volumes, fblio, Greek aud 
Latin). The last edition is by Oberthur 
(Leipsic, 1781 — 85). 

JosquiN df. Pkez, Adrian, Josquism,* 
or JonociTS de Prato ; ohe of the greatest 
musical musters of the Netherlands,* who 
received the surname Prato from his resi- 
dence during several yeaiK at Prato in 
Tuscany, lie was a pupil of John Oken.- 
liein, called the Sebastian Bach of* his time. 
After having studied with Okenhein, Jos- 
quiu went to Italy , received an appoint- 
ment, in 1475, in the papal clmjiti, and 
acquired so much reputation by his mo- 
ieties, masses, and other church composi- 
tions, that lie was invited to Canibray,. 
made chapel-master to Louis Xll and 
Francis 1, and then to the German empe- 
ror Maximilian 1. He died at Rrusseltv 
where his tomb is shown in the church of 
tft. Gudalu. He. was justly admired as a 
eontrapuutiqj, u hundred years before 
Palestrina and Orlando. “Josquin,” said 
Luther, alter lmving heard oue of liia v 
masses, ‘*is master of tin* notes: they 
must do as he chooses : other composers 
must do as the notes choose.” Tile cele- 
brated Senfel and Nicolas Gombert were 
his pupils. (See Rumey s History of Mu$i < , 
or the article Josquin, in Rees’sCyclOfwdia.) 

1 Joujou ( French , whicji, literally translat- 
ed, would be play-play) ; a plaything, con- 
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>^hg^ uf two thin circujaf* plates of wood, , 
jSJb Hit Two inches .in diameter, united in 
fecntm by a Vyliuder one sixth of aii 
rftieh, Io;ig. Fixed to the cylinder -is a 
■ r cow! about a yard loug or more, which is 
fastened with a noose to the tinker. If 
.the coni is wound 'round the cylinderfand 
’ the jotyou- i* let full; you can, h’v a pull l>e-. 
'tore die whole cord is \vmind oft’, make tlye 
* joitjoti wind itself up entirely. Jn this tie* 

« wh'olc play consists, and yet, from 1790 to 
, 171*4, the jovjou was *o fashionable in 
France, that the highest jicrsons were seen 
, playing with it on their walks, and in socie- 
, ' ry, ' The fashion also e\tcndt?d to < remain) . 
r ’ \ dor ri»an, Jean Baptiste, count, marshal 
and peer of Franco, Horn in I7f>2, at Li- 
moges, where his father practised as a 
' t^jrtfeon, entered the military service in 
1778, ami fought in America, \frcr the 
.peace, lc* employed himself in commeree. 

, In 1790, lie took, service in the national 
guard: in 1791, li* % commanded a hattal- 
jeii of volunteer* in the army of the North : 
in May. 179-1, he was appointed general 
of brigade, and, two month* after, general 
of division. In the brittle of llondtscljonie, 
.he mounted die enemy V works, m the 
liead of hi* troops and afterward* 

. received the conuiiand uf the army, 
in the place of Moucbard. t)«t. 17, 
ho gained, after n snuggle of 4H hours, 
the kittle of IVutnune* over the prince 
^pf Cobtirff; but, becaa*e he di*nbeyed the 
directions of the committei of safety, to 
it**t immediate]) on tic* oflensive with 
newly hyicd and undisciplined troop*, 
.lVJi^jsni receded the* chief command m 
In* pia<V. Jourdan, how ev er, soon afh’r 
received iht* command of tin- armv of tic* 
Moselle, in the place of flochc. He open- 
ed tlte campaign by the victory of Arion. 
lit* afh rwords effected the juvctinii of hi* 
troops wiih tlm right Sying ol* the j.rmv <*»’ 
the North, pushed the Jdamhn,*. he-deged 
Charleroi, and gained, June, 1791, the vic- 
tor) of Flennis, by which he Iwcimie ure- 
ter of Belgium, and drove the allies beyond 
the Rhine. We can thus regard Jourdan 
a* tiie conqueror of Belgium, and of the 
l‘*tl bunk of the RluriN In September, 
J795, he crossed the Bhinc al Bonn, Neu- 
w*ed »iiid Diisseldort; whilw richegru did 
,l ie same thing at Mmilcjm. lie could 
not, however, maintain his station rm the 
right hank. He alb rwards took tie* place 
of Piehi*gru, and undertook, in 17!#j, the 
celebrated iuv.isio:i of* the right hank of 
' the Rhine, in which he conquered Fmn- 
, oonia, and p<i.**ed forward towards Bohe- 
mia and Rafc-hun. But the arch-duke > 
Charles d< f uted him, and Jn3 i*» trout to- 
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ward? the Rhine 'If came at Into a disor- 
derly flight ; whereupon BftinioiyviHc took 
the VoinirUmd. Jourdan retired to \a- 
inoircs as a private individual., In 'March, , 
1797, he was chosen a member of tins 
council of five hundred, and was twice 
their president. II*' remained a firn; friend 
to the ’republic. Here, too, he was in 
np|H>sitinn ,to his rival richegru. In the* 
events of the 18th Fmctidor, he was mr 
the side of the directory. It was In; who* 
proposed the law concerning the conscrip- 
tion. Being afterwards appoint! d gbnvr.J 
of the army of tin* Danube, lie crossed 
the Rhine, March 1, 1799, ruteied Suahin, 
attacked the arch-duke Fliarles, was heat 
on at Stoekaeh, March ‘Jo, and was forced 
to r**trcat! April 10. he wa* siip'ifieded 
by Mas;*.*na. Alter tin’ 4 revolution of tie* 
18th Brumairc « Nov. 9\ w hieh In* oj»p«»>- 
cd, he r*N*iv T cd July, | N 00) the conuiwind 
ofr.’- dinom. In I80*J, ho became a mem- 
ber of tin' *iate council, and wa.* cho*'U 
to tj»i* s.-natc. In 1800, Napoleon named 
him S!* i neni , .-in-eliief«»f the army in Italy, 
and. »u I .*01, marsh, i! of Fi.irn*c. rui.l 
in a, a i cross of the legion of honor Wh* i, 
Ul Septeinhi 1 , 180."i, he declared tllJlt hi* 
army wg* too weak. Massena received tlie 
comma:i.! of it. In !*(»o, he w< ut. * s 
gchcnd-in-c’u< under king JeMmk, to 
Naples and, m 1808, he followed (mu as 
major-geiicrnl to Sjuni.*. V- v*il at lindini* 
cviry iiji*for(uuc irfal f o ie* «*bar^e, !,-■ 
Winnie*] in |8(Mf: Imi, when Napoleon 
undertook the war agam-t Russia, Jourdan 
was onlenxl hnek| to lu* po*r in Spait/ 
After the |o** of the decisive battle of \ I: 
tona. June *JI, 1810, Joindan lived it i i* - 
tin'nien; ;»r Kou< \ . In 1S14, lie was ap- 
pointed commander of tic fifteenth d. vis- 
ion. Iti this station, lie Jceluicd in laver 
of Loui* Will. March 10, 18lo, tc 
look the oath of allegiance anew to de* 
king, and, when the latter t Jet r France, 
retired to !ns sear. Nafnileoii made 
him a peer in June, and intrusted him 
with tin* defence of Besanyon, \iior tb * 
return of lamis, Jourdan was one c»f th • 
first to declare for him. He after vvat.U 
pr**sided instead of Moncey in the c/*uri- 
'niartiul upon mar«hul Ney, which declare?! 
itself incompetent to judge him. In J*Rf, 
the king of Sardinia sopt him hi* portrait, 
e* a token of hi.* gratitude for hi* admue 
istnition of Phxtmoni, , in 1800; an ! L*>ui^ 
XVIII named hiln, in 1817, coirimomlpr 
of* the seventh div'ftion,and, in |H|9, raiserl 
him to die jicerag^. 11° belonged p» thu 
jKirty of the liberal constiYutionahsts. 

Join Nat. J!very* one lias ll>u«(I, with 
^surprise, how vju.cijy impressions, even 
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1 of important events, ’vanish ; how quickly 
we confound dates and forgot names. 
“It 19 singular,” says Byron, “ how soon 
we lose the impression of what ceases to 
be constantly before* us; a year impairs : 
a lustre obliterates. There is little distinct 
toft without &n effort of memory,” &c. 
For him, then, who wishes to live beyond 

• the passing moment, and retuin vh idly the 
1 memory of hi® past life, it is of great irn- 
l»ortance to keep a journal. The practice, 
indeed,’ is somewhat in disrepute, ow ing to 
the frivolous details of some journals, and 
the sentimental folly of others. Experi- 
ence leads us to advise the keeping of a 
brief journal, to retain the vestiges of the 
passing time. A date, a name, a jest, a 
grave olisexvaltnn, interspersed now ami 
then w r ith a whole day's proceeding, given 
in as condensed *a form as possible, a 
slight drawing, &c., may alibrd \alual>Jo 
’reminiscences. A simple rule is to put 
awry thing in your journal which vw 
expect will he interesting to you alter a 
scries of years. Young persous especially 
should a\oid louring tlieir journals with 
sentimeiit. In addition to the pleasure 
which we dome frrup a laitlifUl picture 
of our former lives, it is very useful for a 
hundred purposes, to lm\ e the means of 
finding exact dates, descriptions and 
names. 

Journal , in navigation ; a -sort of diary 
or daily register of the ship’s course and 
distance, the winds and \yeaHier, together 
with a general account of \vhate\ci is ma- 
terial to he remarked in the period of a 
sea voyage, such as the* shifting, reducing 
or enlarging the quantity of sail, the con- 
dition of tiie ship and her crew’, the dis- 
covery of other ships or fleets, lands, 
shoals, breakers, soundings, &e. 

* Journal is also the name given to news- 
papers and some other publications, which 
appear at regular intervals. (See News- 
papers, and Periodicals.) 

Journkyma*, formed from the French 
jour nee (a day’s work), anciently signified 
a }>erson who wrought with another by the 
day ; but it is now used to designate any 
mechanic. wli»i works for another in his 
employment, whether by the month, year, 
or any other term. It is applied only tb 
mechanics in their own occupations. 

Jouy, Victor Etienne de, member of 
the second class of the institute,, since 
'3815 a member of the French academy, 

• a popular dramatic poet, town 17(>!>, at* 
Jouy, near Versailles, was, for n longtime, 
a soldier, hut ing soyvtxl, in 1787, in Cay- 
enne, then during the revolution, was 

. several times imprisoned, entered the sor- 
v ‘ ‘ 22* 


vice ngaip, and retired 1797, since wMi* 
time lie has devoted himself entirely w 
literary studies, lie was the fuithog cJU 
the famous ojiera, the Vestal (1890,, sefl 
to music by Spontini), Ferdinand Cortes, 
las Bayaderes, &c. lit? is particularly 
happy in describing the inannenj and cus- 
ton is of the day, and lashes folly ably. 
His Htrmift de la Gvmne and Franc- 
Parleur have been translated into F.ng- 
lish, as have several of his other w'ork*. 
He was also a contributor tb the period- 
icals. His tragedy Sylla was perform- 
ed 150 times, between 1821 and 1894. 
‘ r Ffie (Euifres completes <TEt. Jouy appeared, 
Paris, 1823 et sevt|. (See Jau , Antoine.) 

Jov ellajvos, Gaspor Melchior de, one 
of tin? most distinguished Spaniards of 
t modern times, was born ill Gijon, in As- 
turia, Jau. 5, 1744, of an ancient and noble 
family, and studied at Oviedo, Avila and 
Alcala de llenares. As soon as he left 
college, according to the custom of the 
country, to raise lawyers of noble birth 
immediately to tlx* bench, Jovellanos was 
made alcalde del crimen , or a memher of 
the criminal branch of the audimeia in 
Seville. Count Aranda, then president of 
the council, hccomiiigiicquaimed w ith him, 
seems to have marked him our for one of 
his new’ school of administration, in his at- 
tempts to improve the state of the country.? 
He advanced rapidly in his professional 
career, in the complicated system of the 
Spanish judiciary’, and was finally ap- 
pointed to the quiet and dignified station 
of momlnx of the council of the military 
orders it Madrid. Hero lie became a 
useful member of various learned socie- 
ties, particularly of the Real Soriedad eco- 
nomica Matritcnze de Amigos dtl Pais — an 
institution intended for the promotion of 
agriculture, manufactures and trade. In 
the meetings of this society, he read his 
Rlogios of the celebrated architect don 
Ventura Rodrigue/., and of king Clmtles 
111 ; and it w r as by the command of the 
same l>ody that he wrote his celebrated 
Informe qobre un Pwyeclo de Ley Agrariu, 
to w’liibli he mainly owes his feme. It is 
not true that he was prosecuted ior the free 
principles expressed in this work. Jove] 
luiios formed an intimate friendship with 
a brilliant French adventurer, Cabarrus, 
w hich proved fatal to him ; for the latter 
became cutanglcd in a prosecution, insti- 
tuted by count hernia, minister of finances, 
which led to his disgrace at court, 'and ^ie 

* Jovellanos whs the first judge hi Spain who 
had the courage to abandon tjie wig'; and it re 
quilt'd all the support of the prime minister, count 
Aranda, to countenance this step. 



’ yya lmiis)lpd to his native place. Hero him. tie demanded atrial; but Ntroo- 
- JfaV remained from 17JH) to 17N7, entirely feoffs tsrrnke at Bayonne changed the face 
mt&Vi&d la his various studies ami useful of SjKtnwh iiftuir-. Josyph, tiitf brother, 
Rejects, iududiug, among other things, the anxiously engaged all men in liis adniinis- 
wurkjng of coal minesf. - He also founded trution, who aloud high in the esteem 
the royal Asturian institution — his darling of the people, and offered Jovellmios the ' 
project up to the last moments of his life. pon -folio of the interior, gdviscd- to do so 
Meanwhile ion Mtumel Godoy, after- n> I njitijo, l)\\y.unz:i, Mti-wirodo,<)'Funil 
Vlraid»Princ6*of Ponce, had risen, or rather (ij. \.).uik 1 Cabarrus, The intimate thends 
leaped, -from the barrack to the station ,«f of .Ion* llanos, who said they hml a posiihe 
prime minister. Godoy was nn ignorant assurance ,<ff his willingness to nee* pt i . 
"mafi, who happened to* adopt the idea of If tins was aetuallv the ease, «*itln r *V 
being a “ philosophical minister.*’ Cabtu - loss sustained by Joseph’s part) at Bajb , 
l rus hpcame life* favorite, and Jovellmios or t!ie insurreetiuu of the Spaniards soon 
whs again invited to office* which lie ae- htler this event, made him chnmre his 
ee.pt ed with great reluctance. On his mmd. Jnvellano-, on the other hand, as> 
arrival at Madrid, In 4 dined with Godoy sure.- us that Ins friends urged him to u *- 
amt Ids mistress ; and we. loom from one cept the nnnistr). but that hu never tljounht 
of his letters how repugnant this and llj.* of doing -o, thu** forming one of the few 
whole affair vvero to his stern \ irtue. Still, xx **11 infonued and hlW-ral men who did 


Meanwhile Son Miumel Godoy, aftcr- 
Viturds Princeof Pence, had risen, or rather 
leaped, from the barrack to the station ,of 
prime minister. Godoy was nn ignorant 
diali, who happened to adopt the idea of 
being a u philosophical minister.*’ (\uhar- 
i rus hpcame life * favorite, an J Jovellmios 
was again invited to office* which he ac- 
cepted with groat reluctance. On his 
arrival at Madrid, In 4 diued with Godoy 
umf Ids mistress ; and we. loom from one 
ef his letters how repugnant this and tli 
wiiole affair Were to ids stern virtue. Still, 


the thought that he might do wane good 
,hi the wrote lied state of the public admin- 
istration, kept him in juil'lic life. Jove- 
ilanos was made miuistcr. and a colleague 
of Francesco do Saavedra, with whom/ in: 
soon formed a close friendship. They 
were l>oth sensible of the miserable 'diur- 
aefer of the government of Godov, and 
pr#*vailisl on the king to dismiss him. 
Saaxedra writs appointed, in Ins place, min- 
ister nf foreigu anairs. But ihir* adi Minis- 
tration was soon dissolved, and both lo^; 
their pin *e,-. Jot elkwios \va^> not so much 
rwinvfted as might have been cxpirted 
from hi" noble (diameter, for l,e was not 
n very pmriufel bead of a department. 
The levenge of the Prior** iff Pea* a* 
wa» slow, but deep. Manjui- OWmII'to, 
di;ui whom a baser instrument eould 
hardly lie found, even mthat court, and in 


not join Joseph. Jovllunos rmlHiuvd 
the eause of the in-m gents, and became a 
ircmbcr of the n-otnil junta, where it u.is 
eliii th owing to him, that ilie rouiMff 
preciw ly the s,uue in Spain as tic pari. a- 
incuts m France, in tsprii-di-rw p$ % aristo 
cralie fe* ling, sale of offices, &c,- -was re- 
lived.* iVo sooner had the council nr 1, 
than u opposed the cent ml juniis, w Inch 
w.ihrfitiail) dissolved, and Jo\rUmn>- win 
shamefully tr» ated. To expose ilie conn 
ci!, and defend himself and the, juiim, w.i- 
ihe la-1 of in- labors a- '» writer, lie 1 died 
Nev. ^7, I c* 1 1, f>7 tears (»ld. The corfes, 
tie nigh he objected to the principle up. n 
winch the\ Were founded, declared him 
In itt fttt rilo la paint/, o distinction af- 
tirward- often Iiestowcd injudieimisiv. 
Hi- Spanish prose is considered the iwic^, 
of modem hue**.. Hi- JJfegro.i, i)«om>ij 


* those times, was chosen to persecute him. 
\ Spanish translation of B on-scau’-* 
i Control Social , in cue of the non of 
.which JovellancM* vvas mentioned fiivora- 
hly, gave the pretext. Il»* wa- arrested, 
carried froth one place to another, and, at 
last, put in a Carthusian monastery in tie* 
i-land of Majorca. His addresse- to the 
king from this place are bold and \igoi- 
t«w, and were road by the whole* nation, 
because the hatred against the Prince of 
Peace was then at its height. Iniestine 
commotions aud foreign pown* at lu-t 
jAit an end u» the wretched government. 
Charles IV was comjielJed to abdicate in 
« favor of his son Ferdinand, with whom f’a- 

! \hallero, betraying liis friends, had sided, *u 
vuiat the moh, wno had forced diaries IV 
i to abdicate, shouted, Viva A pkaro Cabal - 
iUro! (the knave Guliallero for ever!) 
- . J ovellanos was now recalled by the same 
pqTBOt-L , who had slmmefully persecuted 


pos-e>sed of some limits inherent m .ui 
compositions of that kind, are redeemed 
h) groat' heautv of language and depth of 
tliought. lit* also wrote an Ktjsuy upon 
Dm malic Fi.xhihitioiis and Public I Inci- 
sion-, some pfM^ns and n traged), 7.7 
Pelapa (die brave Goth who defended the 
mdcjM inienee of Spain against the Moots.), 
which was imnentcd by the elergx fu ns 
iK'ing pla)ed hefbn* 1700, aud a transla- 
tion of the lirHt hook of Milton; hut mm 
lMieiiT will not proetiro ininioiiaiity for 
tus name. y Toros (Bread and 

Bulls), an essa> against hull-fight-, .ha 4 
been gi in rail) aaenbed'To him, hut with- 
out n*oson. In an, excellent address at 
the distribution of prizi^ in the academy 
(of tine arts) de St. Fernando, in 1781, ho*, 
dejiicmd the course of.lhti fine arts to hits 
time, from which < ; ’unjl)crlaiid derived his 
opinions on Sfwuiisii artifets. According 
to Jo veil alios, Lope de Vega and Jordunes 
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were the promoters of liad taste, iHe for 7 first importance in history, or 
' mcr in poetry and the latter in painting. witnesses, from whom he gw 
. — See Memonas para la Vida dd Ercmo. r ~~ t “ 1 ' 

^ Am. Cl ft Melrhinr ftp JtmpfljinQ*. V Notl- 


? Don Caspar Melchior de JovtUunot, y Mbti - 
das analiikas tie ms obraspor Don Juan 
. Igusiin CcanRerniwlez (Madrid, 1814), ex- 
tracts of which art; given in the Lertera 
from S|Mfiin,h> Leucadio Dohlado (Blanco 
While), London ; and Watkins Historical 
de Don C. M, JordUimA, consagradas a sus 
r<$p< tables (\mzas. I. At. de Jt. M. {Pal- 
ma, J8I2, 4to.) The wretehed slat** of 
'the Spanish brtok-tmde does not allow, a 
eoinjilete collection of hi*- wtirksto appear. 

Jowi;s, Paul (or Paolo Giovio). a cele- 
brated Italian historian, horn at Torn o, in 
J4HJ3, studied medicine al Pa\ la, hut took 
orders, and was bishop of Nocera at the 
time of his death, in 1552. In his youth 
Jits read the Hafirs under tlie direction 
of his brother at Pome, and was iiir*pired 
With the dcMieof iM'comilig tin* historian 
of his time. His tirat attempt was n*pd 
hv pope Leo, to an assembly of cardinal*, 
and the pontiff exclaim* d, that — “after 
Titus Livy- then* is no writer more ele- 
gant and eloquent.” Tirahoschi shows 
that lie has often Urn repiesented a* a liar 
and flatterer, and two letters -of Jovi us 
himself appear to furnish gi mind for ob- 
jections against bun. lie then* asserts 
that an author has the pm liege < >f dress- 
ing some in soli silk, and otliers in linen : 
mid that he would not write w ilhout beihg 
nuid. “ Sto in olio, quia mono nos ton- 
HimV 9 It anke, in his valuable woik 

Zur Kritik neumr (it srhi eldsrli rei her (Ber- 
lin, 1824), justly observes that a letter may 
1 m* written in a moment of ill humor, hut 
his works must ho examined to determine 
whether he actually praised bis triends 
and putrons immoderately, lie openly 
censures tin* popes, his masters, in ex- 
pressions which rat holies would blame 
in a Protestant writei ; and we ought not 
to forget tin* passages in which he speaks 
of the fidelity due from a historian. As 
*jto the irionej which he w anted tor his 
writings, it is easily explained. In his 
time, authors -eceiVed no remuneration 
from publishers, hut from princes or 
other eminent individuals. But we have 
,• no reason to suppose that this a fleeted his 
Ntateiueiits. .Kanke obseryes, that he lias 


not lotiud nuv misrepresentation of facts, subjects. Don Juan is justly oi: 
in Older to pleiwc, in Jovius’s works, as far most popular compositions of the 
as he had accurately examined them, opera. In all these works, don . 


which was down to the year 15110. As 
Joviua lived at the court of the pope, 
then still, to a certain degree, the capital 
of ChristendoTu, lit* Iwcanie personally 
acquainted with many individuals of the 


formation. His style is not unfreqo^nti_ 
too fiorid or diffuse, end liis statemcnttT* 
ruay, perhaps, be colored by hispartudi- » 
.ties. His Latin is very excellent, bbt tlie" 
deep views of a Machiavelli are wanting. 
His works are, Historia sai Tempons ’ 
(14! 14—1 547),, lib. xlv (2 vole., Florence, 
1548—1352, fob); Elogia Vironab crudif. 
(Florence, ‘1549, fol.); Eidgiq Pirormn 
bellka Virtuie iltustnum (ib. J551, fill.) ; ' 
Comment, de Rebus Turckis (Wittenberg, 
1537) ; Descriptio n Britannia Scoti Hi- 
bemitR ft Oratdum (Bale, 1578, fob}. 

Joykusk Evrntic ; die name given to 
the important privileges of the estates of 
Brabant and Limburg, with Antwerp, 
which the dukes were obliged to swear ' 
to maintain, liefore they were allows 
od to enter the ducal residence, from * 
wiiicli circumstance the name was taken. 
Tlie most important of tfiese privileged 
was, that the people were released from 
all allegiance, whenever the duke should 
attempt to vi' ? nte their rights. So im- 
portant were tliCM* prwilegcs considered, 
that many women went tq, Brabant to Is* 
confined there, that their children might 
enjoy tlie rights of a citizen of Brabant. 

j va x (pronounced huan, with a very, 
aspirated h ). Juan is the Spanish name tor 
John, and a character named Don Juan is 
found in the literature of most of the mod- 
ern nations of Europe. As fill* as we know, 
this character first apjM'ars in llteBitrfa- 
dor de Sevilla y Convidado de r* terra, a 
comedy b\ (hihrie) Tellez, commonly 
called ~Tirso d< Molina. It is well known 
that the early French dramatical twtry 
was much influenced by the Sjwmish, and 
the Convidado dr Pierra was reproduced 
b\ Moliere, as Don Juan , ow Jsv Fcstin de 
Purre , a comedy in five acts, after the 
Spanish piece had already met with great 
success in an Italian dress in Italy. This, 

* name has derhed its greatest lame, how- 
ever, from tlie opera of Mozart calk'd Don 
Juan* one of his most brilliant conifKisi- 
tions. The variety ofwntiments, which the 
grand composer was able to expr»*s’sin fhi« 
ojiera, gave to* his vast genius an oppor- 
tunity to treat, almost in the same breath, 
the most ludicrous and the most sublime 
Don Juan is justly one of ibe 
' German 
Juan is pt ' 

travelling rake, who practises every whert 
tlie arts of seduction. He is equally sin : - 
cessful in the higher and the lower ranks, , 
and, having invited the marble statue of a 
commander to sup with him, is horrified 
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by Beeing the statue actually descend 
mnn his marble steed to accept die offer. 
Don Juan is finally consumed by flames 
from tike infernal regions* It is well 
known that lord Byrpu gave to the most 
notorious of his poems the name of 
Don Juan, not keeping to the old story, 
but “because “he wanted a hero.” 

’Juba, a king of Numidia ami Mauri- 
tania, fevered tlie cause of Pompey against 
Julius Caesar, and, after the battle of Phar- 
salia, joined his forces fo those of Scipio. 

. lie was conquered in a battle at Thajjsus, 
and totally abandoned “by his subjects. 
He killed himself, with Petreius, who had 
shared his good fortune and his adversity , 
A. l T . C. 707. His kingdom became a 
Roman pro\inee, of wliieh Sallust was 
the first governor. 

Juba II, a sou of Juba I, was led 
among the captives to Rome, to adorn the 
triumph of (Aesar. In his captivity, lie. 
applied himself to study. He gained the 
hearts cf the Romans by the courteousmw* 
of his manuers, and Augustus rewarded 
his fidelity by giving him m marriage 
Cleopatra, the daughter of Antony, con- 
ferring upon Jiiin the title of king, and 
making him master of all the territories 
which ins father once possessed, A. T r . C\ 
723. The Mauritanians rewarded Ins be- 
nevolence by making him one of their 
gods. The Athenians erected a statue in 
his J ion or, and.lhe ^Ethiopians worshipped 
him as a deity. Juba wrote a history of 
Rome ijt Greek, which is often quoted 
and commended by the ancients. Only a 
few fragments of it remain. 1 1 e also wrote, 
on tlie history of Arabia, and the antiqui- 
ties of Assyria, chiefly collected from Be- 
rosus. Besides these, he composed some 
treatises upon the drama, Roman antiqui- 
ties, die nature of animals, painting, gram- 
mar, &c,., now lost. 

Jubilate; the third Sunday after Ka>- 
^»r. In the primitive ehureli, divine ser- 
vice was begun with the w’ords of the 
(Kith* Psalm, verse — Jubilate. Deo, 

(mines terra, Sing to the Lord, all ye 
lands. 

Jubilee ; one of the extraordinary fes- 
tivals of the Jews, which vVas held at the 
end of every fiftieth year. This festival 
vvuk proclaimed by the sound of trumpets 
through die whole country, on the even- 
ing of the day of atonement, aliout the 
autumnal equinox. It was distinguished 
by many eminent privileges. All debts 
were to Ik: cancelled. All slaves or cap- 
tives wow* to be released. All estutes 
which jiad been ^pld reverted to their 
original proprietors or dieir descendants. 


i r ■ • 

Houses in walled towns, however, were 
exempted from this provision. During this • 
year, the ground wiis not cultivated. The , 
political object of it was to, prevent great 
oppression of the poor, as well aq. their t t 
liability to |>erpetual slaveiy. The dis- 
tinction of tribes, too, was thus preserved, 
in respect both to their families and theif 
possessions ; for die law rendered it neces- 
sary' for them to keep genealogies of their 
families, in ortler that they might l»e en- 
abled .to prove their rigln to the inherif- 
atjee of their ancestors. The jubilee, too, 
pwibably assisted in the computation of 
time, like the Greek Olympiads, the ROi 
man lustra, and the Christian centuries. 

In imitation of the Jewish jubilee (or, as’ 
some later writers have endeavored to 
prove, of the secular games of die Ro- 
mans), the Roman Catholic church insti- 
tuted a year of jubilee, during wliieh the 
popes grant plenary indulgences to all' 
who, having confessed and partuken of 
the Lord's supper, shall visit certain 
churches. The first proclamation for a 
jubilee was issued m TAD, by Boniface 
VII I. The profit which the Koinish 
chair drew froid it, :uid the wish that 
more Christians might liave an opportu- * 
mty of partaking in it, induc'd ('foment 
VI, in 1350, to declare every fiftieth year, 
then Trliiin VI, in 138!>. every thirty -third 
year, and Paul 11. in 1470, every twenty - 
iifllj \ ear, a year < »f jubilee. The quantity 
of money winch the jubilee brought to 
Rome, induced Paul to designate certain 
churches, in the .different countries of 
Christendom, where votaress, who could 
not come to Rome, might obtain the ad- 
vantages of tin- jubilee; but on condition 
tliat the. largest pari of the protits of these ; 
]irovineial jubilees should flow' into die 
treasury of the holy see. The money 
collected by means of these general indul- 
gences was sometimes sjient in wars 1 
against the Turks, and sometimes used to * 
advance the buihiing of the church of St. 
Peter’s, which, ever since the sixteenth 
century, had been the standing pretext - 
under which they wen* issued. The 
reformation, to which the sale of indul- 
gences gave the first .impulse, sensibly * 
diminished these profits, and *thc jubilee . 
which Benedict XIV proclaimed in 1750 
had but little success, as was also the case * 
with the last, in 1^25, proclaimed by Leo w 
XU. Guliclnjuft Ventura Astensis, who, 
prompted by motives of religion, visited 
Rome during die jubilee in 1300, gives' an , , 
uceount, in Ijalin, of the huge throng , V 
which flocked to tile holy city, and the. 
abundant harvest which the pope reaped. . 
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. The following ie a translation of a TeVv* in die more southern riartT bf that" conti- 
scntences qf his account: ^ “Going out of nent . 1 

Rome on the eve of the nativity of Christ, , Judges, in Hebrew history. (See He- 
. ’I saw-a great crpwd, which no man could brews.) 

number. It was noised, among the Ro- ; Jcdica; the fifth Sunday after L&it; 
mans, that there were 2,000,000 of both so called because the primitive Chumlju 
sexes in the. assembled multitude. Re- began the service on that day with, the 
peatedly J saw men and women trampled words Judica me, Domine (Psi xliii. 1.) 
under foot in the press, and I myself was * J udith ; widow of Manasses ; a Jewish 
several times in danger of the same fate, heroine of great tieauty, Virtue and cour- 
•The pope received from them a vast age, whose history is given in the book 


amount of money ; for, day dial night, 
two priests stood at the altar of St. Petpr, 
holding rakes in their hands, with which 


which bears hpr name, the author awl age 
of which are unknown. Tlie Catholic 
church admits jt into the canon, but it has 


jtlrey raked in countless sums (ft unites in been geuerally consider^! afiocryphal by 


eorum manihus rasteUos , rnstcUantes preu - 
ttiam in fruit am ).” 'Flic* ferocious tram- 
pling of this countless throng brings to 
mind some of the ceremonials of Hindoo 


Protestants. Judith, it is well known, is 
represented as going out to the rent of 
llnlofernes, an Assyrian general, who was 
besieging Jfotliulia, eJiarming him with 


worship. The raki*s, with which the her beauty, and taking advantage of the* 
money was gathered into the pontifical admission to liis tent, thus afforded her, to 


bunk, have, in later day.', been adopted us cut off his head, wliile he slept, with liis 
the furniture of a hazard or rouge et no ir own sword. vSome writers have given an* 
table in gaining- houses. , allegorical interpretation to this history. 

J ijn a, the tribe awl kingdom. (See Jugerum ; a Roman measure; a pieef* 


Hehmvs, awl Jure.) 

.1 rn.v.A. (See Pah stine.) 

Judah ; suniamed/.rrario/, ftom the plan 


allegorical interpretation to this history. 

Jugeruai; a Roman measure; a pi^ee 
of ground which could be ploughed in 
one day by a yoke of oxcp ; a Roman 
acre, 240 feet long, 120 feet bro*ul (28,1*00 


ofbjs birth ; one of the 12 n|HMlcs of Je- sq. feet). It was the unit of field-nueasure, 


,sus, w hom hf • betrayed iuto the hands of 
the Jev.'isb priests, under the semblance 
■of a friendly salutation. His divine Mas- 


nnd divided into k jugeruni ( actus tpiadra- 
tus) =-1 4,400 Roman square feet ; Ijugcrvm 
(rlinm) = .i(} 00. mJrfus minimus was a 


t<*r mldrosed to him the mild reproof, — strip \ feet wide and 120 feet long = 480 


J)o } on betray the Son of Man w itli a kiss ? 
Hemorse fin* his crime led him to antici- 


Koman squint* feet. Two jugera were 
called haredium ; 100 hevredia made one 


pate tin* Savior’s death by suicide. The 
Canutes, ( Yrintluans, aud some other here- 
tics hehl him in great veneration. — Judas, 
brother of Janies, according to Luke, 
one bf the 12 disciples. Matthew and 
Mark call him T lied dens sumamed Jetb- 
bairs. lie is considered tin* author of the 
epistle which our translators call the 
Kpisth of St. Jmle, though the name in 
die Creek is the same in both instances. 

Judas Mvccabcus. (Sec Jars.) 

Judas’ Trek. TJic American species 
{cercis Cancuhnsis) is a small tree, re- 
markable lor the. beiuity of its rose-colored 
flowers, which, appearing* in profusion 
before )lie devlopement of the leaves, 
miuler it. on a distant view, very similar 
in apjionrrtnce to ,i peach tree- in blossom. 
The structure of the flowers, however, Js 
widely ditl brent, and places it iu the natm 
*ral family leguminoset. The leaves are 
large, simple and cordate. In the spring 
mouths, it constitutes otic of the* principal 
ornaments of the forest iu most parts of 
the Ik States south of the 41st parallel of 
latitude. The European specie** is very 
similar in appearance, and is found only 


centuria , awl four centuries (= SOOjugera) 
one salt us. In the time of the kings, 
two jugera were reckoned a sufficient 
allowance for a lather of a family; at -a 
latrr period, seven ; 37b B. C., fdh ; hut, 
even at a still later period, it was consid- 
ered dishonorable for a senator to possess 
more than 500 jugcra. 

JroGFRYAUT, or Jaga.natii (i.e. the lord 
of the ivorld); the most celebrated and 
sacred temple in liindostan, in the district 
of Cuttack, on tlie coast of Orissa. The 
temple stands near the shore, not far from 
the Chilka lake, in a waste, sandy tract, 
and appears like a shapeless mass of stone. 
The idol is a carved block of wood, with 
a hideous face, painted black, and a dis- 
tended, blood-red, mouth. Jt is magnifi- 
cently dressed, and the npjMillation of 
Juggernaut is one of the names of Vishnu, 
the preserver of the world. (See Indian 
Mythology.) On festival days, the throne 
of the image is placed on a tower GO feet 
high, moving on wheels, accompanied 
with two other idols — his white brothei, 
Balaram, and his yellow sister, Shubudra- - 
who likewise sit on their separate thrones. 
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ropes fere attafchedtp the tower, 
*>igr "raich the people draw it along. The 
priests and their attendants stand ronnd 
- the throne on the tower, and occasionally 
' turii to the worshippers, with indecent 
songs an4 gestures. The walls of the 
v , temple and the sid^s of the car arc also 

• covered with obscene images, in large, 
durable sculpture. While the tower moves 
along, numbers of the devout worshipers 
throw themselves on die ground, in order 

/to* be crushed by the wheels, and, the 
multitude shout in approbation of the act, 
as a pleasing sacrifice to the idol. In the 
fetnple, a number of prostitutes are kept 
, for the pilgrims Who come*there, and also 

* several consecrated bulls, which are com- 
monly fed by the pilgrims with herbs. A 
bone of Crishna is preserved in the temple 
as a* precious relic, but shown only to a 
few. Every year, particularly at two 
great festivals, in March and July, thcftpil- 

^ grims flock in crow’ds to the temple. It is 
'calculated that them are at least 1,200,000 
of them annually, of w hom it is said iyne 
out of ten die on the road, of famine, 
hardship and sickness ; at any rate, it is a 
wfell known fact that the country, for 
miles round the sacred place, is covered 
with human bones. Many old persons 
undertake the pilgrimage that they may 
♦ die on the holy ground. Not far from the 
temple is a place called Golgotha by the 
Europeans, where the corpses arc* thrown, 
and dogs and vultures are always feeding 
on tlie carrion. The contributions of the 
pilgrims amount to a considerable revenue 
(about £1 2,000 per annum), which fiills 
to the 'government, after deducting the 
expenses of the temple. The English 
took possession of the province in 1803, 
oinMbrbore to exact the contribution of the 
pilgrims, during die marquis of Welles- . 
ley’s administration; but on his depart- 
ure* from India, the Bengal government 
passed an* ordinance for the management 
of, the pagoda, and the taxing ofilie pil- 
grims. The superintendence of the tem- 
ple and priests was given, in 1809, to tlie 
rgjah of Kurdah, with the charge of exe- 
cuting the old regulations. A road from 
Calcutta to the temple has been ' made 
since 1810, to which a wealthy Hindoo, 

, rajah Stikmoy Roy, contributed £10,000 
sterling, on condition of its being called 
, by his name. 

, Jugglers ; men who perform, in pub- 
lie, tricks of legerdemain. In the middle 
ages, the name o f jongleurs was given to 
, the instrument-players who accompanied 
the Troubadours. Afterwards these per- 
, form ers eriploved themselves in tricks 


yt * 




'and. games, whidt if j6aSp^ge!s deriva- * 
tiow ofjongkur fomjoiularis, orjoc&lator, A 
is correct, must have beert their original ‘ 
occupation. They accompanied * with. , 
dramatic - option the . songs which they . 
helped to sing ; they were buffoons, and/ 
united in bands, which had many privileges/ 
They formed in Paris n society, the meirr- 
liers of which dwelt together in tlie Rife des. 
Jongleurs , afterwards 8t. Julien des 'Mf - , 
nilners. Those w hom we now call jug- 
glers, men of wonderful activity, and skil- 
ful equilibrists, were then distinguished by 
the name of baieteurs, or balalores . Frotw . 
tlie accounts of travellers, we know, that 
in Hither and Farther Asia, l*etw r een the 
old Canges and the Orontes, where the 
limbs are very pliant, tliearts of lialancuig, 
of tumbling, and of moving the bod) raj>- 
idly, and with perfect regularity, are etil). * 
preserved, and have been handed down for 
thousands of years, Fanatical penances, 
and the excitement of religious orgies, in 
those countries where tin* body is capable 
of the most uiinatural contortions, first 
gave rise to these tricks of jugglery, which k 
were thought to assist in atonilig for the 
]jast, or in predicting 'and determining the - 
future. Thus originated there thf* jug- , 
ghng tricks, which are likewise met with, 
among several tribes of Nortli .America. 
Raised to an art by the Hindoos, a people 
addicted to meditation, and fond of games, ■ 
these tricks became a profession, which is* 
still exercised in its highest perfection in 
China, on the coasts of Coromandel, and 
in both jicuinsulafij, on this side, and be- 
)ond the i bulges. During the last few 
years, the people of Europe have lunin 
able to verify the accounts of the. agility, 
the muscular strength, and the suppleness 
in the limbs of these Hindoos, !>) the sight , 
of jugglers, who, from lime to time, huvo 
crossed over from England to the conti- 
nent. One of these men, named Jiamo . 
Samee , also attracted considerable atten- 
tion, some years since, in tlie f J. Slates: - 
Bottiger has proved tliat, in ancient time&, 
there were still more wonderful exhibi- 
tions of this kind. That which appears 
to be the most extraordinary trick of these ; 
jugglere — -the swallowing the sword, and 
the catching several knives thrown quick- 
ly iuto th’e uir — was often performed before 
the ancients; and on inscription in Gruter ' 
(Thes. p. Dcxxxvii, p. 1) even states that,* 
in the liaths of Agrippn, of Titus, and of . . 
Trajan, at Rome, a bear was exhibited/ 
dressed in a Jong toga, wlio played the ' 
same tricks with balls, that surprise us in f" 
these Indian jugglers. To such extraor- !> 
dinary occupations diet the patience of tlie 
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•mantueum eowmn,em&wm*, in topper n son’ of M asSnissa by aOoncirfSS^r 5TO«fer 
t to amuse' the JRonrmn puplej ■ always., the care : of Micipua, his fathers farther,, 
< «reedy of what was new and strange, or . and ^king of Numidia after Masinissa, he 
jthe luxurious popdlace of the great pro- received as good an education a£ the$wo> 
Vin6ial cities. Ganges in which Mis, paint- 4 sotis of ’Micmsa, A dherbafan.d Hiem^al. 
tjd with various bright colors, were thrown He was of a fine person, of manly 


! round the Imdy without interruption/ ex- strength, and endowed by nature with 
v arrises in equilibrium, where every false superior talents. He* early formed him- 
.step was instant death, were exhibited bv self for a soldier, Micipsa, who began to 
. these birds of passage;, the wandering chil- fear him, determined *on his removal, and 
dren of every city, in a perfection ‘which sept him with an army to assist the Rq- 
yct astonishes us in the accounts and dc- mans against, Numantia; but here his 
sfcriptions of die fathers of the church, valor and conduct won fhe esteem of die 
"For the fathers, with Manetho (Jlpoteles- army, and ihe friendship of Scipio. 
, mat. iv, 289), and the Latin poet Manilius, Micipsa now sought to conciliate him by 
whose astronomical poem draws the horo- fevors. He adopted him, and declared 
' * scope for different stations of life, furnish him joint heir to the crown with his sons, 
the most satisfactory idea of this pari of On his death-bed, he exhorted him to 
ancient art. Those who threw the knives friendship and fidelity towards his two 
•.the ancients called vvrUUalorts, and those sons, united with him almost by the 
wlib threw the halls in a jKTpotual Circle, bonds of brotherhood ; and he commanu- 
,are mentioned by Quintilian under the ed them to, honor Jugurtha, and to emu- 
name of pilarii. One of the Hindoos, Jnte his virtues. Jugurtha promised every 
who lately exhibited in Europe, was won- thing to the dying king, although he hail 
derful for his* power of moving every part already resolved to become sole master of 
•of his body, without one |wrt preventing Numidia. Soon after the death of jVIicip- 
thc motion of another. While hi* held in sa, he caused iliempsai to be murdered, 
equilibrium, on his forehead, a little build- and drove Adberbal from t!<o counin, 
n ing, consisting of pieces of sticks, which taking possession of his whole'portion of 
would fall apart if not vfcry nicely hnl- Numidia. Hearing that Adberbal had 
anced, ?yid continually put it together and gone to Rome, he also sent ambassadors 
took it to pieces, with his toes he kept in there, to counteract by bribes the effect 
rapid motion a number of rings, which of his representations. The greater part 
alone would seehi tp require great skill and ol* the senate declared in his favor. Ten 
attention. A very difficult feat, which he commissioners' were named to divide 


equilibrium, on his forehead, a little build- 
ing, consisting of pieces of sticks, which 
would fall apart if not vfcry nicely bnl- 


also performed, was to string pearls upon 
a thread by means of the tongue. This 
leat, too, the fathers mention expressly, so 
that the most wonderful tricks now ex- 
hibited wore performed before the an- 
cients, that is, before the inhabitants of the 
large cities of the Roman empire, such as 
Antioch. Some have endeavored to de- 
rive from the name of the old lyni sor- 
cerers (yuffrcfKs) the modern word jug- 
gler, which came last from the Provincial 
langw-iFOr. Tho two arts, which aro 
■ still united in India, that of divination and 
of exhibitions of bodily address and* agil- 
ity, were both practised by these ancient 
artists. 

JtwtjRTHA* ; the sou of Manastubal, a 
* * Mr. Wjlli.nn B Hodgson, in his loiters to 
. (Mi. Duponccmi ( Transactions of>ilS» American 
, I'hilosophtra) Society, vol. iv., new series, No. I), 
says, u 'Hie name Jugurtha, it seems to me, may 
be easily recognised m tin* Berber word j ugurth, 
which" signifies -a crow or raven. This nanr* re- 
winds me of those of our Indian chiefs, the bear, 
* f 6 w °lf, the tortoise, &c.. and is good enough 
b for a barbarian king. Coitus, Coninus, were 
not uncommon mimes even among the civilized 
' Romans ; but of tlie unifies Juba , Ryphax, Ma- 
sinissa, I own I cannot make any thing.” 


Numidia between Adberbal and Jugpr- 
tlia, and to make an investigation on tlie 
spot, with regard to ilie murder of 
Iliempsai. These also t were bribed. 
They declared the murder an act of self- 
defence, and allotted to Jugurtha the 
richest provinces. The commissioners 
had hardly departed, when, to ilrawTAd- 
lierhal into a war, lie made An 
upon his territory, and committed tlie 
most terrible devastations. ^AJl this was 
borne without complaint. Jugurtha now 
made another nttuck upon Adherba), and 
obliged him to take up anus in self-de- 
fence. Adhcrbal was defeated, and his 
army destroyed, near tlie capital city of 
Cirta. He fled within the walls, and 
w as imipedintoly besieged'. He found %n 
opportunity, however, to moke known his 
unhappy situation at Rome; but Jugur- 
tha’s friends, by their intrigues, jrrevenied 
any tiling being done except tire sending 
of commissioners. As might have been 
exacted, their mission was of no avail. Til 
tjie mean while, the siege of Cirta was 
pressed with vigor. „ Adherba! was forced 
to surrender, and, in fepite of his promise 



Jbgurtha habaed him nfcifroWly ^Jetfwa|iect ftBingi 

inhumanly fetuflewd. • The 7 Rohnhi .hantjs of the Romans & ; t Li 


nhto 


maud was given tp the consul Lticiun 
'/CalpundUs rah, a man wlio united inilj- 
r tary talent With tbfe most shameful ava- 
. rips. At Hist, he carried on the war with 

* xea)> and conquered several cities ; hut lie 
,V soon after entered into a negotiation with 
?, Jugurthq, and granted him, as lid Jmd not 

been sparing of his money, vary favora* 
ble conditions. He was to retain Nu- 
. ; midia^ and was merely to give to tin* re- 
public ,« certain nuuiher of horses and 
elephants, and a moderate sum pf money. 
Much, discontent was showu at Rome, 
*;*nd Jugurtlja was obliged to come with 
a, safe conduct, to stand before the tribu- 
nal of the people. In Rome, he succeed- 
ed In gaining one of the tribunes, so that, 
svhen about to answer before the jieople, 
i the tribune imposed silence upon linn, 
, and* the hssenibly dispersed without de- 
i elding aiiy thing. Jugurtha now carried 
> lus insolence so fur iu Rome us to cause 
the assassination of Massiva, an iilegiti- 
) mate bon bf Gulussa, brother of Micipsa; 
'• ;to whom the Roman people were inclined 

* to, award the crown of Nmnidia. As a 
[yaue conduct had Invn prurnised lmn. lie 
, merely received orders to quit the city 

immediately. War was again declared 
against him, and carried on by the consul 
' Post htimi dfe Albinos ; but the artifices of 
Jugurtlui causled tlie year to pass without 
any decisive measures being taken. v riiis 
prince yrafl also fortunate enough, imme- 
diately after tlic departure of the consul, 
to {Jeftsat his brother, Aulus* Posthuniins 
unstrained him to make u shame fit 1 
. and to miller his army to pass un- 
_ fe ybkc ; on which account the sen- 
ate refused, to ratifv the peace, and sent 
die celebrated MetHlus m Auinklm. This 
general conquered Jugurtha in a great 
buttle, anil remained firm against all Jiis 
bribes.* When on the, jioint of signing a 
shameful peace, and surrendering to the 
Romans, Jugurtha, through lear tluit they 
might inflict vengcareT on him for his 
fomier crimes, suddenly changed jils ri ‘so- 
lution, and determined once more to abide 


Bocchhs, king of Mauritania. t H£ ob- 
tained it, and, at the head of a new army, v 
attempted to reconquer dps kingdom, in ' 
the moan while, Marius, had arrived in < 
Africa to supersede Metellus. After tak- ‘1 
ing the city of Capsa, and the fortress of*. 
Muluclm, he ’retreated towards the sea-,, 
coast, but, on his way, was attacked by the 
joint army of Jugunha and Boeclnis, and , 
obliged to retreat to a neighboring uiotm-' 
tain. Here the enemy surrounded them, 
and, ju the expectation of complete vie- ' 
tnry, gave themselves up to immoderate 
joy; but when, fatigued with dancing. # 
and feasting, they yielded to sleep, the 
Romans rushed down upon them from., 
the, heights, and completely routed them . 
Four day «■, after, Jugurtha and Rocdius < 
made a new attack, hoping to Hirpnsc the 
Romans; hut Manus received them m* 
valiantly, that nearly their whole army of*. 
110,000 nltfn wits cut to pieces, though Ju- 
ffiirtha himself fought with eAtiuoidinarv / 
nrav cry. The kiiitf of Mauritania now con- 
eluded n peace with the Romans, and iibunV 
doned his ally. Hylla persulidod.diiin to 
draw Jugurtha into Jus power, and deliver 
him up to the Romans. . f Tudor pretence of - 
mediating lietween l\i< contending )Mirlies, > 
BoitIuis enticed him to his court. Ho 
was hen 1 seized and delivered to Syllu, 1 
who sent him, in chains, to Marius, at 
Girla. Thus the war was ended, and » 
Numidia Ixvairie a Roman produce. 
Marius adorned his triumph with his'pris** 
oner Jugiirtha and his two sons. After 
this prince, had suffered many insults 
fVom the people on this occasion, lie vv Je- 
thro wn jtito u dark prison, when* lie was 
starved to death after six days. Home ( 
historians relate that he was executed iu 
prison i immediately after tins triumph. 
His two sons remained captive at Venn- 
sjuiii* Sallust lias written an account of 
this war in a masterly style. 

JtUA, the only daughter of Augustus '!■ 
mid Scribonia, possessed ’ ideasing mum 
tiers, extraordinary beauty, and a ridtivuf* 


ed mind. Hhe was first married to tlidT 
the worst. . He summoned together all his young Marcell us, the son of Octuvia by.', 
rerrminiuff power, and began ojierations her first husband. Having soon liecome *’ 

* l — a widow, she married Marcus * Vqisanius J' 

Agrippu, to whom she ,bore three sous 
and two dan gh tore. Even during the life- \ 
time of her husband, site hjd art uuprin-- 
eipledlife. All iu Rome, except August , 
•placet; but, before h6 fert Rome, Jugurtha tus, were acquainted with, her licenuou?' 


’ with so fmich skill,* that Metellus saw that 
hhs wish of ending the war would not lie 
, fulfilled. Marius; at tlie same time, had, 
by his intrigues, caused the recall of M(y 
^ tellus, and, his own kpiiointineut in hi» 





the ;d«aih. of Awpa, np /, tens . wfere 
i ^gave.'fcfljrf-ta -to Tiberius, who younger, 
V^welijtpew her^acactafr but <Ba not dare ob*" *■“*** 


vet left 

, _... . _ , - ... ... hepratecoftheeecL^-*^^™ 

I. "to oppose the will of the emperor. After mriaas. *• Julian, being older, had felt,nio*it $4 
^fthis new morriage,Julia by np means gave deeply the persecution of hia family, ahd^ 
•* upher former indulgences, so that Tiberius, the constraint and fear in which he was $ 

• unwitting to be a witness of them, or to Obliged to pass liis youth. He therefbte 

* complain to Augustus, left the court Her sought consolation ip ^he study of philos- * , 
- , shamelessness went so fiir that she caused opby and belles-lettres. At the age of t 
. Mi be placed on the statue of Murs, every 24, ha went* to Athens and to Nicomedia,, 1 
‘morning, as many crowns asshe had had where he enjoyed the society of several^ 

lovers in tlie past night Her excesses at instructors, particularly that of the viphist 
last could no longer be cdhccaled from Libanius. Here be was induced to re- 

“ ' “ * ■ - • a *lL T » .1.1 t _ V 4|J 


; her father, Ift the most violent auger, hq 
determined at first to have her executed, 
but afterwards consented to banish her to 
Pandatario, a desolate island on the coast 
of Campania, where her mother,' Scribo- 
nia, accompanied her. lie would never 
, forgive her, notwithstanding the earnest 
supplication of the people. At Inst, how- 
ever, he was prevailed upon to permit 
" her to leave the island for the city of 
.. Ahegium, on tiie continent. She never 
dared to return to Romd. After the 
death of the cmjieror, she suffered still 
more, As long ns he had lived, Tiberius 
had always .professed much tenderness 
for her, and had soften begged him to pur- 
, don her ; but now he treated her with the 
greatest- cruelty. Before, she could not 
« leave die city of Rhegiuni : Tiberius now 
confined her to her house. He even took 
from her the little jwnsion which Augus- 
tus hud allowed her *, and she died in the 
15th year of her exile, in poverty and 
distress; # 

Julian. Flavius Claudius Julianus, a 
Roman emperor, to w hom the Christians 


ject tho religion of those who b&l massa- 
cred his family, and’to embrace paganism. , 
Yet lie does not appear to iiave had suffi- « 
cient strength of mind to r&eabe\e the 
religious prejudices of that age. At5t?afit' 
we find that he believed in astrology, in., 
the science of the haruspkes , iif the art 
of calling up intermediate spirits to one’s . 
assistance, and learning from them the , 
future, with several other superstitious no- ’ 
tions. Conatuna, who feared ail attacks of * 
the Germans upon the provinces of the ' 
Roman empire, determined at iast, at the , 
solicitation of his wife Eusebio, to give to 1 
Julian the command of an arm/ against 
them. He "was proclaimed Caesar by 
Constans, at Milan, in 355, whose sister 
Helen he received in marriage. He now 1 
proceeded, with a small body of troops, to ’ 
Gaul»*whicli Was laid waste by the, Ger- 
mans. It was hardly to be expected that 
a youth, who thus far, had attended only 
to dip study of philosophy and belles- 
lettres, would be able, especially with so . 
small means, to conquer the formidable, 
eiremy against whom he was sent* The 


guve the surname of the rfpostatc, son of emperor Constans himself appears not to 
Julius Constans (brother of Constantine have calculated upon the probability of 


*the Great) and of Basilias, his second 
r wife, daughter of the, prefect Julian, was 

* bom at Constantinople, in the year 331. 
When hardly six yeurs old, lie saw his 

* .'father and several members of his family 
. murdered by the soldiers of the emperor 

. Conspms II, his cousin (a son of Constan- 
tine the Great). He and liis younger 
’• brother Gallus narrowly escaped dcatli. 
, The education of the two princes was 
« intrusted , to Eusebius * of Nicomedia, 
. who gfive them Mardonius for their in- 
■ jstmeter.. TlieV were brought up in the 
< Christian religion, which was yet a new 
' , one, at, the cpurt ( of the emperor. They 
» were obliged al&> to, enter the order of 
j , priests; that they might thus be removed 
iwfrom/the ‘throne, and they were chosen 
x readers in >their cluiVcli. This education 


such an event. After Julian had mussed 
the whiter in preparations for the ensuing 
war, he* marched against the GerMins, J. 
took several cities, conquered them in * 
various engagements, and r in a great bat- . 
tie near Strasburg, completely defeated/ 
seven of their princes, and entirely deliv-.V 
ered Gaul. Hu pursued the Cfcrmansl 
lieyond the Rhine, and conquered them in,* 
their own country. ; As a governor a$o, * 1 
he displayed extraordinary talents. „ He ‘ 
gave to Gaul a new constitution. He 
settled die finances, diminished the 
and assessed them more justly, put .an*, 
end to the abuses which had Crept into 
the courts of justice, administered justice ■ 
himself in the must important cases, said \ 
laid the foundation of cities and teastta. - 
While he was* thus providing for the haj>- 


*6aders in 'their chuVcli, This education a _ a 

produced a very different effect on due. pines* of a great nation, he was accused, s 
minds of the twd brothers, whose charac- befpre Constant, of aiming at indepen- 



jn 3 xxm jr*; 

^jpnea iSiW jdalorar ^jfcnfnbin, te .(ttiihittpa tfi^Jews to re- 

''gmpacok could jwl fail .to Ip exfcited by v lniitd Jt, about 300 years after ifca* destrur- 
; Ale lirilfittet career df Ws young kinsman $on; but it is , said fhatflamcr of tiro 
\ki Gap}. *> He wfcs eten base enough- to arose from beneath* and consumed some . 
Jotir up, scpredy, the Gauls against him, 1 of the workmen. In the meanwhile, he'' 
iia bfe$t, troops, under pre- wished to end the war with .the Persians, 
wanted to employ them 


and to, recall 

lepce that ha - T „ 

^ogainst the Persians. ’This order caused 
fa rebellion among the soldiers, who wore 
unwilling to go* to Persia. They pro- 
.plaimed their leader Julian emperor, in 
'March, 360, in spite of his own resistance, 


His first campaign against them was suc- 
cessful. He took Severn] cities, and nil- • 
vnneed as far as Otesiphon. Wsupt of 
menus of subsistence obligftd him to ref- 
trekt. Jiine 26, 365, he was mortally* 
wounded, and died the following night, iti 


^Julian gave information of the state" of 'the 34th year of his age. — There is hardly, 

/dungs to'*Constaus, who ordered him to “ — : J — — "~ 

renouucQ his title of emperor. Much 
* as he was inclined to do this, the Gallic 
legions equally opposed his inclination. 

1 The "emperor now sent an army ngpinst 
Julian, who made preparations in Ins de- 


fence. He left Gaul, where he had 
• { passed years, took Sirmium, the capi- 

‘tal of* Illyria, and besieged Aquileia. 
Here he heard of the dteat^ of the empe- 
ror Constant lie now passed rapidly 
through Thrace, and readied Constanti- 
nople, December 11, *361, where lie was 
immediately proclaimed emperor. He 
/began by putting a stop to mam abuses, 
and limiting the splendor Of his court. 

fhe thousand barbers, and attendants 
| at the baths, employed by his predecessors. 

' he retained but a single one. The m nu- 
mber of cooks, too, which was likewise 
very great, he ‘reduced to one. The 
eunuchs were dismissed, as well as those 
called ettriosi, who, uuder pretence of 
informing the cmjH^ror of tiscfiil things, 
were dangerdus spies, and the bane of all 
fbcial intercourse. After the^* retrench- 
ments, he was able tb remit to the jieopl** 
the fifth part of all their taxes. Julian 
.sought to restore the heathen worship in ail , 
its splendor, and, on that account, opposed 
Christianity as much as was in his power, 
without, however, like many of his pm! - 
ecessors, cruelly persecuting the Chris- 
tiana themselves. He took from the 
Christian churches their riches, which 
Were- often veiy great, and divided them 
among his sohliers. He sought likewise 
to induce the Christians, by flattery or by 
favor, to embrace paganism, and, failing in 
tlie 'attempt, he labored to make their 
condition disagreeable. Thus, for exam- 
ple, he forbade them to [dead before a 
court of justice, or to receive offices in 
the Stale. Indqetjf the Christians were no 
longer allowed to profess their faith ojkui 


either in ancient or in modem history, a 
prince whom historians have judgerf so 1 
differently. Perhajw it is because his 
diameter was full of contradictions : and 
some lH‘Ue\e that lie had so many good 
anti so many had qualities, that it is easy, 
to blame or to praise him without \iulat- 1 
mg the truth. On the one side,Jcarned, 
magnanimous, moderate, temjxrrate, cir- 
cumspect, just, merciful, humane; on the 
other, inconsistent, tickle, eccenrric, fanat- 
ical and superstitious lii tin* highest de- 
gree, ninhitious, and full of eagerness to 
be ai once a Plato, a Marcus Aurelius and 
an Alexander, lie sought chiefly for the 
means of distinguishing himself from all 
others. At the bottom of all these fea- 
tures in his character, there appeivs to lie ' 
a sarcastic, sophistic coldness and dissiin- , 
illation. Some of his works have come, 
down to us. iSe’voral speeches, letter* 
and satires, among which the satire on 
flic Ca*virs, and that on the people of 
Antioch, cabled A/twpogon, are distin- 
guished ft»r wit and lmtnor. The first is - 
particular!} esteemed. A critical judg- 
ment* prised upon those who liad sat 
upon the first of the thrones of cortli, by 
a philosopher who had himself occupied 
the same 'seat, must indeed possess a pe- 
culiar charm. lu his Misopogon, Julian 
severely lashes the Antiochiaus, blit spare* 
no jiraise wlicn he speaks of hiiuself t 
The I»est and most complete edition of his » 
remaining works is that of Ezekiel Span- 1 
Jieim (Lci)wic, 1636, folio), llfey prove that,*. 
thL* em[ >eror possessed talent, wit, vivacity, . 
case in writing, and some fertility ; but lie' 
appears to have conformed too inuth to . 
the ta->te. of his uge, in wlii<?h a' mere f 
rhctorieuJ style of declamation took the* 
place of eloquence, antithesis the place . 
of' thought, and play on words the place 
of wit He wrote also a work against 
the Christian religion, of which we have £ 


lv ; for he well knew what powerful arms , yet some extracts that have been translated 
the Scriptures afforded for combating into French by the marquis D’Argens. ' - 
paganism. r Po render felse the prophecy , Jcman Calendar? (See Calendar, and, 
"if Jesus, with regard to the temple at Epoch.) 


, ■" ■. ■ 1 *i / : ■''.^rti’ 1 /.■' •>, : 

Juliana ; a female who possessed great; whole length ‘ 6ni* 

.influence at the court of ibe Mogul cm-' Catholics, Lutherans and CrfvinistiJ . * | 

th«^A nArtoa ' tJfhr 


•perorsof Hindoostan in the earlier part of 
the fast century. She was bom in Ben- 
gal* in 1658* and was the* daughter of a 
Portuguese named Augustin Dias D’ Acos- 
ta. 4fter having suffered shipwreck, she 
went to tho court of the groat Mogul 

Aurengzebe, whose favor she Conciliated m 

by presenting him* with some curiosities appointed papal legate to France, and, in . 

- l : ^ 1 “ 1 J 10 s 1- ' and- although* 

of the French, ' 
be now became their enemy. He ex- 


JuLtps ; tlie nanie of thrde popes* dtfij 
, whbm we shall ' only meutioh the» two* 
last. # " V 

Julius //(Giuliano della Rovera), • a fih- 1 
tive of Albizola, originally a fi&entt&fc*:; 
was elevated, by bis uncle Sixtus IVJ Ut? 
the rank of a bishop and cardinal* wab^ 


.which she hod preserved. Being ap- 1503, was elected pope ; 

^ while cardinal, the friend 


.pointed superintendent of* the harem of 
that prince, and governess of his son 
* Bchadur Shah, she liad an opportiuiity of 
1 rendering some important services to the 
latter* who succeeded to the crown in 
; 1707, under the title of Shah Mum. He 
was, under the necessity of defending 
his newly-acquired authority against his 
brothers by force of arms ; and, in a hut* 
, tie which- took place, Juliana, mounted on 
an, elephant by the side of the emperor, 
, animated him by her advice when hife 
troops began to give way ; and to hoc ex- 
hortations lie was indebted fbr the com- 
plete victory winch lie obtained. Her 
services were rewarded with the title of 
princess* the rank, of the wile of an om- 
rah, and a prolusion of riches and honors. 


communicated the duke of Ferrara, gave 
Navarre to • Spain, besieged TVIirauclok, 
commanded his army in person, formed 
the league of Cpmbray against Venice^ 
and was altogether warlike in his meas- 
ures. The king of France and the em- f 
}>eror convened a council at Pisa* before 
whom lie was summoned to appear and 
explain his conduct ; but he did not obey, 
the summons, and called another council 
in the Lateran. In 1512, he made open; 
w’fir against Louis XII. The French de- 
feated the papal army near Kavcmia, but 
were soon rf>er driven out of Italy. Ju-; 
lius died in 1514. He is considered one 
of the most immoral of the popes. His 


Shall Auluiii had such an opinion of her , conduct certainly was little befitting tho 

_ - i_ „ _ i ... i i £• _ .'xi • • . i .1. fH- 


talent?, that lie was accustomed to say, 
* If Juliana were a man, I would make 
him my vizier?® Jchander Shah, who 
became emperor of Hirnloostaii in 1712, 
was equally sensible of hrr merit; and, 
though she experienced some persecution 
win ii that prince was deposed by his 
nephew, in 1713, she speedily recovered 
her influence, and retained it till her 
death, in 1733. 

Jr units; formerly a duchy in West- 
phalia, bounded north by G uelders, east 
by Cologne and the Rhine, south by 
Blankcnhcim and Schleiden, and west by 
Liege, Guelders and the Meuse. It now 
forms a part of the Prussian province of 
the Lower Rhine, and govern ment of 
Aix-lu-Clmf>elle. It has a fruitful soil, 
‘nvliich produces all sorts of eoru in abun- 


head of the Christian church. To pro- 
cure means for building St. Peter’s, be 
ordered the sale of indulgences, which 
was one of the immediate causes of tlie % 
reformation, so that the Protestants may 
say, without paradox, that St. Peter’s is * 
the grgat monument of Protestantism. 
Connected with the plan of rebuilding St. , 
Peter’s by Bramante was that of embel- 
lishing the Vatican; and, on Bramante’s 
recommendation, Julius II invited Ra-' 
phael to Rome, in 1508, where lie painted . 
*u superb suite of apartments, called La 
Segnaiura. In the ducal gallery, at 
Florence, there is a fine portrait of Ju-' 
lius II by Raphael. (See Bramante , and 
Raphael.) 

Jufius III (Giovanni Maria Giocchi), a 
Roman of low birth, called himself Del 


dance,, together with good meadow r and Monte, liecause liis family originated from 
pasture land 1 Much woad also is culti- Monte Sabino, in the Florentine territory* 
vated here, oiul linen manufactured. He was made cardinal by Paul III, itt < 

* Juliuks-Cleves-Berq ; a province in 1536, took an active part in the cOUft*'; 
Prussia in the German circles of Lower oil of Trent, as papal legate, and 
Rhine and Westphalia, comprehending chief cause that it was transferred to^Bo-,*; 
the Jate archbishopric of Cologne, ^tlio logna, against tlie will of Charles V* .Jo- 1 *' 
duchies of Clevcsand Berg, &c. Popu- lius w r as elected pope in 1550. lje /b-? 


-ccived the fugitive Nestdrian* patriarch 
Sulucu, and endeav6red to effect a upion 
with the Nestorians. He died 15$5, and 
is accused of the greatest licentiousness, 


latioii, 908,185; square miles, 3636. It is 
divided into three governments — Cologne, 

Dfisscldorf and Cloves. It is one of the 

most populous territories belonging to 

Prussia. ThetRhine passes through tlie even of unnatural intercourse witfi a 





. v -fr 1 . . 
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I'frtaiu Inhocent whom he created cardi- than tlie body. , This animal frfcquente ■ 
&uJ. gram and gross holds: tt broods very fast, 


.Julius Cjesak, (See Cftsar.) . .anil occasionally commits considerable 

' Julius op Mpntci. (See Clement.) havoc. When the cold weather corn- 
Julius Romanes. (See Giulio Romano.) n unices, it goes into winter quarters, and 
Julliex, Marc Antonie, u contemporary remains norpid till the ' warm season re- 
French writer, bom in Paris, in 1775, was turns. The jumping diousc docs not e\- 


$>r some time imprisoned during the rev- 
olution, on account of his invectives 


elusively move on its liiiid feet, bat is ca- 
pable of running on all-fours with great 


against. terrorism, afterwards entered the speed. Tire leaps takch by this diminutive 
army, and served under Bonaparte in Italy creature, when pursued, are astonishing. ‘ 
and Egypt. Ou the return ot that general It sometimes clears live or’ six feet at a* 
from Egypt, Jullieii opposed his ambitious single bound. There is another species 
designs, but was employed as a diplomatic also found in this country, in the vicinity 
agent, and, from J80li to 1 Hit), held an of Hudson's bay, which closely resembles 
office in the department of war. In 1813, the above, in its habits and mode of pro- 


be was arrested on suspicion of conspiring 
agaipst the enqieror, and, alter tlie resto- 
ration, was concerned in establishing a 


gression. 

• June ; tin* sixth month in our calendar. 
Vossiih gives three etymologies of the 


journal, called at first the InJependanf 9 name — one from Juno ; another fromjtmgo 
since the Constitution nef. On account of (to join), referring to tin* union between 
tile boldness ofhis opinions, he was ohiig- the lloimms and Sabines, under Romulus 


etl to retina to Switzerland ; ami, oil his 
mum to Paris, in 1817, published his 
Manuel Electoral. In 1810, he projected 
the Revue Encyclopidiqut> one of the most 
.valuable of the French journals, which 
appears monthly, and contains renews, 
essays and analyses of hooks in all depart- 
ments of literature and science. M. Jul- 
lien visited Great Britain in 18*2*2. for the 


and Titus Tatius; a tliinl from j unions 
(the young men), Romulus having been 
said to lia\e assigned the month, of May, 
to the elders, mid that of June to the young 
men, when he divided the |**oph> into 
these two great classes, the former to 
sene in counsel, the latter in war. These 
origins are more fully explained »>\ Ovid. 
The name lias also llren traced to, Junius' 


purjiose of extending his literary collis- 
ions. Among his contributors are JSis- 
t rnondj, Salverte, 2Lc. 

Jl i .1 ; the seventh month in our calen- 
dar. which, in the Roman year, bore tlie 
name of QmnlUi% as the frith in the com- 
putation of Romulus, even after \unia 
had prefixed January and February. 
Marc Antony effected a change in its 


Brutus, the first consul. 

•It v«, John Henry, called Stilling, was 
Iwirn J740, m Nassau aud died in 1817, at 
Oarlsruhe. In he’ youth, hi* was appren- 
tice to a tailor. The desire of knowledge 
which always? occupied him, made him 
afterwards attempt to become a school- 
master. He was unsuccessful, and return- 
ed to the tailors* business, troth which. 


name, in honor of Julius Ct*\sar, who was 
born iv Jdus Qwbtfi7w, and, thenceforward, 
byadocree of the senate, it was eidled 
Julias. 

Jumna, nr Yumw ; a celebrated rivei 
of Hindooatan, which has its source m tli«; 
Himalaya mountains. It enters the prov - 
hire df Delhi, and, passing the cities of 
Delhi and Agra, falls into the Gauges at 
Allahabad. Its length is estimated at 780 
miles. 

Jumping Mouse { mervones , F. Ouv.j. 
This little animal bears a groat resem- 
blance, in the length of its hind legs, and 
modi' of leaping, to the iqrl>oa. I t is found 
from Gutiada to Maryland, and perhaps 
ptill farther south, .fris al»out tlie size of 
the (fomnion mouse. The head, hack, 
and upper jiarts of tWe body, are reddish- 
Jirmvit, darkest on the bad*. The under 
parts are cream color, with a yellow streak 
' pussingoloiig the body! The tail is longer 


however, he was called several times to 
become a tutor. At last he succeeded in 
procuring the means of htudvmg medicine, 
in Strasburg. and was afterwards a physi- 
cian in Ellwrfejd. He has described, him- ' 
self, the greater part of* his lift’ : and the 
celebrated work Heinrich Stillings Jugenl, , 
Ji/nglingsjahrt' nnd IVandn srhnfl (Berlin, ‘ 
1777, 3 volumes), in n new form, under 1 
tlie title Istbensbcschreihwng (Berlin, IfiOtj, 

5 volu mi's), is iucomparahle. lie relates, 
with modesty anti simplicity, the way in 
which his lift.* was passed among tlTe 
classes of jicoph. less luvored by exterior , 
gifts of fortune ; and his pious and pure . 
heart discloses itself so unaffectedly and » 
in voluntarily, and the style is at the same 
tune so excellent, that the work is one ' 
of the most jiopitlar among the German • 
classics. It lias a ciiarih of a very pecu- > 
liar kind, and many waders will Vyinpa- 
thize with, the author, evei§ in those* pus- 



jtfKq-JuNirfiR. 


\ numerous. , Those best known are 4 his fraU is one of t}ie most magnificent moun- 

mr i v> » . n rr • * i * * o 1 . 1 , r - . . 


Theobald dcr Schwdtmer, Das Heimweh, 
Dcr Volkslehrer, &c. Much opposition was 

V i i* i_ hm - 


tains of Switzerland, and is covered with 
enormous masses of snow and glaciers. 


excited by his strung work Theorie t dcr (See JUps.) 

V cisterkunde (Nuremberg, 1808), and tlie Jumx, Battle or. .This 


, V cisterkunde (Nuremberg, 1808), and the Jumx, Battli 
Apology for ibe same (1809), which is took place, Aug. 
connected with his Scentn a us dm Geist- plains of Junin, i 
cn'dcjhe (Frankfort, 1803). In these Works, Peru, when the r 
he not only shows his full belief in appa- were beaten by 
ritious, and adduces numerous cases, Peruvian and C 
Which he considers undeniable, but also combatants foug 
’’ tries, in the first, to establish a theory of lance and sabre, t 

' ^1. _ /• • 1 ii.. .1. • mi • 


junkv, jdattle or* .inis engagement 
took place, Aug. 6, 1824, on the elevated 
plains of Junin, near the lake of Reyes in 
Peru, when the royalists, under Cantcpc, 
were beaten by Bolivar and the united 
Peruvian and Colombian forces* The. 
combatants fought hand 'to hand, with 
lance and sabre, those engaged being cav- 


’ t^e nature .of spirits, and the mode in airy only. This affair was but a prelude 
which they appear. Even those who to the decisive 'battle of Ayacucho, which 
disbelieve entirely in .apparitions, will find soon followed, and accomplished the dual 
these woiks of groat interest, localise they overthrow of the royalist* party. 

Will show him with how much appear- Jcnipf.r; a gemus of plants having int- 
ancc of truth many of the most remarkable brieated, scale-like leaves, closely allied to 
cases are related by several witnesses of the cedar and pine, but differing hi having 
. rcs])cctublc 'character, wlio had not previ- the scales of the cone united, and forming 
ously believed in the reality of suehap- a little heny. The juniperus Virginians, 
pearauces,and under circumstances which, commonly called red cedar, \ s frequent 
in, ordinary cases, would he considered throughout thi U. States, from near lat. 
'conclusive. Jung made himself known, 45° to the point of Florida, and westward 


also, by his numerous works on medical 
subjects, die veterinary art, political econ- 
omy, <S:c. He was, moreover, one of the 
most successful* operators for the euro of 
the cataract. <v Already has he,” says 
^latthisson, iu Ins Letters (Zurich, 1795), 

, u restored sight to more than 2000 poor 
blind people, not only gratis, hut, in 
many cases, with the addition of pecuniary 
assistance.” Got lie, in his wins Mtvnem 
Lebtn , second volume, pages 378 and 489, 
gives a fine character of Jung. 

J u vfrER, John Frederic, horn 1759, at 
Leipsic, was first apprentice to a merchant, 
afterwards studied law, and, at a later pe- 
riod, devoted himself entirely to belles- 
lettres. lie became tutor to two princes, 
and, in 1789* was appointed poet of the 
yourt theatre at Vlenu^; but, in 1794, was 
. obliged to maintain himself solely by his 
writings, lie was extremely diligent, yet 
his gains were very little.: this and his 
lonely life rendered him subject to fits of 
deep melancholy, in ' which, as has been 
tlie case with o’ her writers, he produced 
his gayCst works* These wore comedies. 
He wrpte a great deal, and died 1797. 
His comedies have been published in, 
tliree collections — hustspkh (in five vol- 
umes; Leipsic, 1785 — 1790), Kbmischts 
Theater (f^Miwic, 1792—1795, three vol- 
umes), and Tiuatraliftrher JS'acldass (Rutis- 
bon, 1803 — 1804). % 

JiWGFjuu (Germhn, moaning vifgvn); 
'a high mountain, in the cautdm of Berne, 


as far as the Rocky mountains. It does 
not attain large dimensions, ordinarily Hot 
exceeding 30 feet in height, but is liighly 
esteemed for the durability and lightness 
of tlie wood, which is employed in the 
upjKT part of the frames of vessels, for 
posts, &e., and is also an article of export 
to England. So little regard .has been 
paid to the preservation of this tree, and 
such lius been the demand for ftlie timber, 
that it is now not 'easily obtained, ^and is 
becoming scarcer eveiy d*\y. As is the 
case with others of our forest-trees, tlie 
farther south ami the more barren tlie soil 
iu which it grows, tlie better is the quality 
of the wood. The cedar apples, frequently 
used iu the U. States as a vermifuge, are 
, excrescences formed by insects on the 
branches of this tree. The red cedar, in* 
many places, appears as the pioneer of tlie 
American forests fixing upon dry and ex- 
posed situations, and fostering beneath its 
shade voting trees of various species, till it 
is finally overtopped by them, anil in its 
turn disappears. The common European 
juniper (J. communis) is naturalized ift. 
some i>arts of the. U. States, and is said 
to he realty native in Canada. The J. 
prostrata , distinguished from tlie precede 
ing hy its larger and oblong berries, jt a 
trailing shrUb, covering often a eoxundem- 
Me extent of ground, and inhabiting Can- 
ada, ami those parts of the .U. States north 
of > lat. 42°. Th$ J. barbadensis inhabit? 
Florida, and other specie*} arc found on 
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M itte Rocky moan tow. The wooifyof the 
A Rermudiana is exported from the Ber- 
mudas} «ud* amopg other uses, is employed 
.!u the manufacture of black lead poucils. 
, The berries of the junipcrus communis are 
made use of to inipW their peculiar flavor 
* to spirit, constituting gin. They are also 
used by brewers, to give pungency to the 
lighter kinds of beer. In some parts of 
Europe, they art' roasted, ground, and 
used as a substitute for coffee. They are 
also used in Sweden and in (Jermanyas a 
conserve, and as a culinary spice, and es- 
pecially to give flavor to sour-crout. Like 
all plants of the teirbimhinate class, they 
have a decidedly diuretic pi*of>erty, and 
the) are much used as diuretic medicines. 
The oil of juniper, if mixed with mitnhil, 
forms an excellent varnish for pictures, 
wood-work and iron, which it preserves 
from rust From the bark exudes a res- 
inous gum, known by the mum* of gam 
jtnndurach. It is in small, yellow' pieces, 
very brittle and inflammable, and of a 
pungent, aromatic, taste. When finely 
powdered aud sifted, it constitutes the 
substance so well known under the name 
of pounce* It is also n-eil hv painters in the 
preparation of varnish, especially of tin* 
kind termed vmrir. 

J.LXics, The Letters of Junius first 
appeared in Woodtall’s Public Advertiser, 
p from which they were copied into mo.«*t 
of the otlier journals of the time. The 
earliest under this signature hears date 
Jan. 21, 17<ib; the last. Jail. 21, 1772. 
After they were completed, they were col- 
lected {the collection including also those 
signed Philo Junius, with the letters of sir 
William Unifier, ami those of Home to 
Junius), and published by Woodfall, with 
a detlicatiou to the Knglisli nation, a: id a 
preface by the author. Besides th* letters 
signed Junius , other* by th<* same author 
wen* published in the same paj>er, under 
the signatures of' Pbiilicola, clitic us, Lucius, 
Brutus, Nemesis, Veteran, &c., relating to 
different subjects, but all marked with the 
same Inddneas, severity and passion which 
characterize tlm former. These appeared 
lietwcen April 2rt, 1707, and May 12, 1772, 
and am given in the >ounger WoodtiillV 
edition as the Miscellaneous Letters. Al- 
though (»0 yean/ liave elapsed since the 
publication of these extraordinary papers, 
we have as yet no |Hwitive proofs to de- 
cide the ipicrition who was the author. 
The most prying curiosity, and the ‘most 
'.industriou' ingenuity, have ticeii at work 
to Collect circumstantial evidence on this 
’ point, and volume liave been written 
pi H>ur it ; hut, if we may 1 believe a state- 


ment •which appealed in the London 
Globe a few years ago, the author’ is a 3 
person who hat) not then been named fai 1 
all the controversies respecting these let-;*-' 
tew. “Five letters, deposited in the «■- \ 
cliives of tlie Grenville fkmily, at Stowe, 
establish lieyond u doubt,” soys the Globe, 

* the real author of J trams. That individ- 
ual was politically connected with Get). * 
Grenville, from whom these autograph 
proofs have descended to their present 
jx>ssessor. The venerable statesman (lord . 
Grenville, son of G. Grenville), nearly \ 
allied to the duke of Buckingltain (grand- 
son of G. Grenville), has requested tlie 
discovery should not bo published during 
his life” It will be seen that one of the/ 
recent writers on this disputed subject 
has suspected tin* author to have been 
lord Temple, the brother and fioliticul 
friend of Geo. Grenville. Butler (Rcmi- . 
7i licenses, first series, letter on Junius), 
speaking of the copy which the author 
ordered of his publisher “ bound m vel- 
lum,” also says, ‘•Who is the j»osset*so'r of 
this copy? The reminiscent thinks it 
was not unknown to the founder of a 
noble house, to which the public owes an 
edition of I Joiner which does the nutioji 
honor 1 * (referring, doubtless, to the edition 
of Oxford, \^Q0,' imuenxi* 1)1). Bucking 
ham ct (»nnville). A writer in the lahn- T 
burgh Review (vol 43 , article On the Jlu : 
thor uf EUron liasitikf ) says, “A simple 
te*t ascertain*, the political connexions of 
Junius : lie supported tlie cause of author- 
ity against America with Mr. Grenville, 
ami maintained the highest popular prin- 
ciples on tin Middlesex election with tlie 
same statesman: no other party but the 
Grenville* combined these two opinions.’* 
Junius, wc may add. was also in favor of 
triennial parliaments, and opposed to 
abolition of the rotten txmnighs. Jt is 
likewise evident, from llis language, that 
he was a man of rank uud fortune: this 
appears not only from his tone anil man- 
ner, but from hfa express assertions : 44 My , 
rank and tbrtime place me glaive a coinr 
moil .bribe and to one of WoodlhllV* 
letters concerning the profits arising from 
the sale of the letters, he replies, “I um # 
liir above all jimmiarv Mews.” Lonl* f 
Kldon declared in parliament that,* if not a , 
lawyer, lie must have written in concert 
with the ablest lawyers; hut, mde)H > n- 
dotuly of his own declaration to Wooilfall, 

“ Ho not injure tlie so much us to suspect i 
I am a lawyer; I had as lief Ik*, a Scotch- 
man,” — the great Hnglish luwyer Butler* 
assertfe that Junius commits gross inaccu- 
racies ia his legal phrases. Several ipci- ■ 

• * * • . ... 
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dental expressions as Ivell as his general style and tutu of thinking, it ft mfiicimti 
tone, 'his intimate knowledge of persons to obseire that, on several points, Btnke / 
and characters, show him to have been a and were in direct opposition 

» man beyond middle life. He was evi- each other. The former was afiriendor s 
dently acquainted not only With the court' Rockingham, the latter of Grenrille t 1 
» but witli the city (which was less usual in on the American policy and triennial par-* 

• those days] ; 1 with the history, private in- Iiaments, they were at variance; and , 
trigues, and secret charactersyOt the great ; Burke knew nothing of city politics, with 
with tlie management of the irublic offices, which Junius was'so fhmiiiar. The ODin- 
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• those days) ; ‘ with the history, private in- Iiaments, they were at variance; and , 
trigues, and secret characters^ rhe great ; Burke knew nothing of city politics, with 

* -With tlie management of tiie j rub lie offices, which J unius was'so fomiiiar. The opin- 
with die proceedings of parliament (nbt ion that sir Philip Francis (died 1618] was , 

. then, os since, public); and also with the Junius, ha^ found many iiartisans, aqd was 
official underlings, *. through whom lie ingeniously supported' in Taylor’s work — 
sometimes condescends to lash their supe- The Identity of Junius with a. celebrated 


then, os since, pumic) ; ami also worn tlie J umus, na^ tbund many partisans, aqd was 
official underlings, *. through whom lie ingeniously supported' in Taylor’s work — 
sometimes condescends to lash their supe- The Identity of Junius with a .celebrated 
riors. With this extensive information, living Character established. The argu-* 
he united a boldness, vehemence and ran-, meats are drawn principally from external 
cor, which, while he hj wired no one, stop- considerations : his absence oh a journey 
ped at nothing, and rendered him an ob- to the continent coincides witli an inter- 
ject of terror to those whom he attacked, ruptinn in the letters; his departure for 
To use his own language, “he gathers India with a high appointment, with their 
•like n tempest, and all the Jury of the cessation ; his receiving that appointment, 
elements bursts upon them at once.” to In without any apparent cause, just after 
rancor ami \enom,” said Burke* in the Mug dismissed from the war-office; 
house of -commons, “the North Briton is Ins station in the war-office, witli 


as much iufjenor to lnUi as in streifgtli, 
wit and judgment. King, lords and com- 
mons are but the sport of his fury.” 
Grafton, Bedford, Blackstone and Mans- 
field seem to be objects of personal rcsent- 
« merit. Clmtluuu ami Camden are fiercely 
attacked in some of his earlier lettew, 
tholtglT his tone in respect to them was 
changed in the latter part of his corre- 
spondence. Ilis style is severe, concise, 
epigrammatic ami polished ; his reason- 
ing powerful; his iiweeme unsparing 
and terrible. Public suspicion, at the time, 
was fixed most strongly on Burke and 


all the details of which Junius is so 
familiar; his knowledge of speeches not 
reported; coincidences of thought and 
expression between passages of the letters 
and of speeches of lord Chatham, reports 
of which had liven furnished by Francis, 
and with his own speeches, made after 
his return Irotn India; peculiar modes of 
spelling, and of correcting ,the press; 
resemblance of hand-writing — are,, also 
brought forward to establish the identity.* 
But the internal argument is against the 
supposition : Francis was but 27 when 
the first letters were written, and lie net er 


Sackville; at a more recent period, the 
opinion that sir Philip Francis was the 
author, gained many adherents. Among 
the many other shadows w ho have been 
raised arc Charles Lloyd, a clerk of the 
treasury, and priwite secretary to Mr. 
Grenville (doctor Parr thought him the 
author; but Ik* died three days after the 
, last letter apjKiared) ; Roberta and Dyer, 
who died More the letters wore finished ; 
Hamilton (NUgle-spooch) ; Butler, bishop 
of Hereford (whom Wilke^ susjiected) ; 
the reverend Philip Rosenlmgcn ; general 
Charles Lee, who, in cro^ersatiQii, once 
gave out that ho was the author, and 
whose pretensions are supjmrted in a 
work by Girdlestono ; Wilkes ; Hugh 
Macauley ; Bovd, a writer of some talent 
• (see Cam obeli 1 * Life of Boyd ) ; Dunning 
(lord Ashburton), who wus solicitor- gen- 
eral »r the. time ; Dololme ; Glover ; 
Home Tooke, &lv. Burke was strongly 
suspected in his day, but* he spontane- 
■ ously denied it ; and, apart from iutemal 
considerations drawn Irotn his temper, 
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displayed, before or after, any proofs of a 
capacity or knowledge equal to the com- 
positions of J infills. These circumstances 
have led to an hypothesis that, although 
Ik* was not die author, lit* might have t 
been the Amanuensis of Junius. Another 
candidate, w hose claims are much more ' 
powerful than. any previously mentioned, f 
is lord Snrkville (at one time lord Geo. ' 
Germaine, and father of the present duke 
of Dorset). .Sackville was strongly sus- * 
pected at the time/ Sir William Draper 
divided Ins suspicious Mween him and 1 
Burke, but filially fixed them bn the for- , 
mcr. His rank, fortune, teinjicr and tal- 
ents concur to render it probable; the \ 
( friends anti enemies of Sackville and Ju- 
' liius are the same, and their political prin- 
ciples coincide. . Sackville's unmerited 
disgrace is well Kno\Vu ; his hostility to . 
the king may hate arisen frofn having 
lH*en forbidden the court; Mansfield was 
crown-officer at the time of his trial; 
edford w'as a connexion, and on had 
terms w ifh him ; Grafton was, a witness 
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p t against him; Granby wassecoziil in com- those of Heron, a pseudonym (London, 
maud at Minden, and concurred in effect- .1801, <yf which it is strange that ive find no 
ing his disgraq^ ; Barringtou * was the account in' the English reviews of that day), 
orguu of his dismissiou. This opinion has .and particularly of Wo.odfall, with notes " 
been maintained in Coventry's Critical fend illustrations. A French translation 
\ Inquiry (London, 1825), and, with tuldi- by Parisotj with a commentary, was pub- 
tional priiofe. in Junius Unmasked (Bos- li&lied in- Paris, hi 182.‘k 
ton, 1828); out, although ninny striking Jtnks ; large, flnt-liottomcd vessels, 


■' coincidences have’ been pointed out, the 
proof is by no means complete in favor 


from 100 to 150 tons burden, used by the 
Chinese. They hu\ e three masts, and a 


of this hypothesis. In die Posthumous short liovvsprit placed on the starboird 


Works of Junius (Nov York, 1829), witJi 
an luquiiy respecting the Author, the let- 
* tors arc ascribed to Horne ToOke. A late 
•writer has stalled die hy|»othesis ilmt lord 


Ih>vv. The musts are supported by two or 
three shrouds, which, at times, arv all 
carried on the windward side. t On the 
fore and main-most is a sort of lug-sail, . 


Chatham wus Junius (Essay on Junius and of flone or bamboo. Similar to j these 
Iris Letters* by B. Waterhouse, 8vo., Boston, junks are die Japanese harks, which are. 
J83I). A still more recent writer has made 80 or 90 feet long on one deck, bur haw* 
an ingenious attempt to show that lord onlv one mast, that carrier* a square-sail, 
Temple, brother of Geo. Grenville* was ami forward one or twojihs,iuai|e of cotton. 


the author ofthese celebrated letters. This 
fact diat Grenville was the favorite of Ju- 


Jrvi (with the Greeks, f/err), the 
highest and most jaiweilul divinity of the 


nius, has often been mentioned, and it has Greeks and Homans, next to Jupiter (lb 


also been susjiected, for various reasons, 
that lord Temple was. in some wav, run- 


Greek Ztiut), of whom she itjh* tlr* sister 
and wife, wu?. the daughter of Kronos 


nected with Junius; Butler (without sus- 
pectiiig Temple) mentions that the tatters 
appeared to be written in a lady's hand, 
and that Wfikes onee rectived a raid 
from old lady Temple, in liei own hand, 
which they agreed in f thinking resembled 
the hand-writing of the letters. We have 
already cited a remarkable passage from 
‘the Ediiihurgh Review on the subject of 
Junius’s political connexions, and the 
statement from the Globe seems to point 
out hi* family. Geo. Grenville hasjiim- 


( Sat urn) and Rhea Arcadia. Argos ami 
Samos claimed the honor of her birth. 
According to Homer, she was educated 
by Occumis and Thetis; aecmdmg to oth- * 
*rs, by the Hours. Her mtnriuge win. 
Jupiter, on the island of ('retc, was hon- 
ored by the presence of nil the gods. Ac- 
eordmg to I Joint *r, Jupiter embraced her 
without flic know ledge of then* parents; 
aud others siy that be subdued her bv ai- 
titiec, on the island of Samos, and thete 
married li» r. After be bad loved her Ji>r 


selfbeen suspected to be Jtiiuds; bur it is 
sufficient to oliservo that be died m 1770, 
when but a small part of tin* letters liad 
appeared. The authorship i< ascribed to 
lord Temple, in the vvorK* to whieli wo 
refer, by Mr. NqwhaJl, of Salem, in Mi«n<ii- 
rliusctts (Letters on Junius , Boston, l>Sdl 
tin tlie ground of the well established 
facts, that his political and personal con- 
nexioas were the same : that the opinions 
of Junius, in regaid to Chatham and some 
other persons, differed 1 at different times ; 
and tlmt this difference agrees with the 
changes in lord Temple's feelings towards 
tho**** individuals; that the political princi- 
ples of tiie two coincide: lie also endeav- 
ors to show .that Temple’s talents, age, 


a long nine without any return, ho once 
snvv her without Jicr attendants, wander- 
ing ort the mountain of Throtiax, and 
afterwards lying down to rest. He col- 
lected a dark cloud, and threw himself at 
her feet in tin* form of a cuckoo, trem- 
bling with wet and cold. Sin* cotiifUHr 
sioi lately took tin* jKior bird tinder hei 
mantle ; but the god immediately assumed 
his true form, And, in order to enjoy her, 
promised her niurriage. Their marriage 
was not fortunate. The proud, umhitiona.* 
and jealous Juno could not bear the fre- 
quent infidelities of her husband; but le* 
t reared her with all that severity which, 
in ancient times, the husband was accus- 
tomed to us** towards /the wifi*. The nn- 


cirrum**tancesj style of writing and think- 
ing, of which he gives specimens, render 
bis hypothesis proliablc; and we would 
add, that, if it is nut the true one, it is t ci - 
tainty embarrassed with fewer difficulties 
than auy w hieii ha* come to our know ledge^ 
hut Aba nostrum fan fas romponerf UhsT 
The most valuable 4*ditions of Junius arc 
* - * 


cient poets, jwirticularly Homer, give, us 
many insranees of this kind. When Juno 
had driven Hercules, the favorite of her 
husband, to ('os, by a storm, Jupiter was 
so angry that, lie bound Iter hands and 
feet, loaded her wilii t*vo anvils, and sus- 
pended her from Olympus. No one or 
the other gods could help her. During 
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tlifc JTrojan war, liAvini lulled Jupiter to dess, who counteracted the prfej| 0 ct$’'of ^?^ 
. sleep, in order td . give the victory to the Jupiter and other gods, or of heroes and A 
Greeks during liitf slumbers, she escaped men. She was worshipped in all Gteece, > 
v^ith' difficulty from the blows which Ju- but her princi]>al seats were at Argos, in the t % 
piter aimed at , her when he awoke. In vicinity of which was her famous temple, /; 
die oldest poetry, Juno is dcscril>ed as a the Hertfum, and at Samos, the place of v' 
divinity hostile to Hercules, appearing un- licr birth and marriage : hence one of her * 1 

l.i.M «Ml> nt I.'... * Anlf-linta nr»a C • V L 


. propitious to him, even at liis birth, and 
npjiosjng him afterwards in all his under- 
takings. Homer generalized this idea, 
and represented her as a malicious god-i 


epithets was Sarnia . The Samian Juno 
was represented, on coins, with a ores- < 
cent ou her head, and her hands resting 
on two wands. The companions of Juno 

ivr ' t'' i it 


dess, of whom he made use whenever a were the Nymphs, Graces and Houra. 

u. t • i ~ .. \ 7 i ... i 


plan was to be interrupted, or an enter- 
prise defeated, lie descries minutely 


Iris (q. v.) wus her particular servant. 
Among animals, the peacock, the goose 


die art which Juno used to assist the and the cuckoo* were sacred to her. 


Greeks, contrary to tile command of her 
husband. She is also the malicious per- 
secutor of the objects of Jupiter's amours 
(e. g., Latonu, Semcle and Alcinenej, and 
of their children by him. Among the 
latter, Hercules and Bacchus suffered 
most. The Thebans likewise felt the 
<‘ffects of lier hatred, localise Hercules 
was horn among them. She jM»rsecuted 
Atharnns utflrhis fuiuil} , because he had 
educated die young Bacchus*. All who 
assumed to themselves, or attributed to 
odiers, a superiority to lu r, experienced 
her vengeance. The beauty of Juno is 
elevated, majestic, and calculated to in- 
spire awe: she wanted the soft, insinuat- 
ing and heart -touching beauty of Venus. 
In the Trojan war, she was the protector 
of the Greeks. She boirnTiines mingled 
herself in the combat: thus, e. g., Jupiter 
once allowed her to remove Aim's, the 
protector of the Troians, froih the battle. 
No one of the goddesses dared contend 
w it h her in fight. Diana once attempted 
it, but her cheeks felt the strength of the 
mighty Juno. Her children w r ere Ilebe, 
llythjia, Mars and Vulcan. The last, 
however, she is said to have home without 
die assistance of Jupiter, in revenge for 
hispproducing Minerva from his own 
brain. According to some writers, she 
,Was also the motnerof the monster Ty- 
. phoii; but others assign him a different 
origin. Four different ideas are associated 
f w ith J lino. According to the Orphic doc- 
trine, she was the symbol of the lower 
air, as Jupiter was of the upper air, or of 
the air in general. ' With tins was joined 
another, idea, derived from the Pelasgic 
religion at Samos, which represented her as 
the queen of the gods. To this was added 
the Phoenician notion ; the Venus Urania, 
by which name the Phmnicians worshiji- 
ped nature, being confounded, in Greece, 
'with Juno, As such, she v\ as particularly 
worshipped at Argdfc. Finally, the fHiets 
gave her the character of a malicious god- 


usual attribute is the royal diadem, 
formed like a long triangle. She ofren * 
1ms a veil bespangled with tans, either as 
*a covering for lier head, or hanging 
loosely behind her. On a *gem in die 
collection of Stoseh, she appears in 
calm majesty, seated on a throne, having 
at her l wick, on each side, the sun and 
moon, and over her head the planets, to 
signify that she is die queen of heaven. 
She is drawn in a carnage by two pea- 
cocks. The statues of Juno, among die 
ancients, wei e not very numerous, and even 
during tin 1 time when sculpture w r as ip its 
most perfect state, die Greeks possessed 
no particularly celebrated statues of 
lier. Most of the j>otirait9 of Juno, on 
gems, are by the GiVek artists of the time 
of the Roman emperors. Juno had die • 
same character among the Romans ju* 
among the Greeks. They called her 
generally Juno Regina (Regia), Pronvba 
Matrnna (as protector of lietrotlied virgins), 
Lurina (q. v.), and llijthyia . She had sev- 
eral temples in Rome. Tlie first days of 
every month, and the whole of June, were 
sacred to her. ( On the planet of this name, * 
sec Planets.) 

Jlejta ( Spanish , an assembly), in Spain ; 
a high council of state. There were, for- 
merly, hut two — tlie royal junta of corfi- * 
merce, the mint and tin 1 mines (real 
junta general de comercio, inoneda , minus , 
y (kptndcncias de estrangeros), and die 
board of the tobacco nionojioly 'peal * 
junta de tabaro). The assembly of the 
estates of the kingdom was called the r 
cortes . But, in 1808, Napoleon summon- 
ed together the notables of the kingdom, 
under the title of a junta, to. the number 
of 150 memliers ; of whom 50 were to 
represent the spiritual, and 100 die secu-r 
lafc interests of die country. Only 00 
members, in fact, appeared, and these . 
without sufficient powers— -a circumstance, 
however, which embar&ssed him littlK 
The junta was organized Jutie 15, 180tf, 
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under the presidency” of D’Agan^c, ruin-* 
ister of finance^ and unanimously accept- 
ed the new constitution. But when king 
Joseph vfas obliged to leave Madrid, Au- 

• 'gust 1, a new junta wus assembled, eom- 

, pose® of the principal leaders of the in-^ 

* surrection. It .consisted at first of Sid* 
' members. The count Florida-Blanca w as 

its president Its number was afterwards 
fixed at 44. The advance of the French 
drove this junta to, Seville, alienee they 
s /subsequently retired to Cadiz. Besides 
fhis central junta, there vw, in every 
; ; province not subjugated by the French, a 
‘ provincial junta, subordinate to if. (See 
Spain.} — In English, the word junto is 
t used as a term of reproach^ fhr a cabal or 
faction. # 

Jupiter (in Greek, Zeus) ; son of Saturn 
and Rhea. The Greek name pf his father 
being Kronos, lie is sometime** called 
Kronion and Kronidcs . lie is the brother 
Of Vesta, Ceres, Juno, Neptune and IMuto. 
In the different periods of Grecian histo- 
ry, very different notions were entertained 
respecting this god. The lVlasgi honored 
him, from the most remote times, as the 
symbol of nature. His oracle w*n» at Do- 
dona, and hence he is called the Dodonian , 

. Pdasgic king . In the Orphic religion, 
Jupiter was a physical symbol, and denot- 
ed the upper air, the tether; and Juno, the 
symbol of the lower air, was connected 
* with him as sister and wife. Hence the 
following Homeric fable is explained. 
Juno, Neptune and Apollo wish to bind 
Jupiter ; but Thetis calls the liundrcd- 
armed Briareus to liis assistance, who, by 
his mere presence, prevented the gods 
from carrying their plot into execution 
(the contest of the elements, in which 
the tether would have been in danger of 
being overcome, had it not at length gain- 
ed the victory through its strength Bria- 
reus). Thds. also we limy explain, sym- 
bolically, die fable, that Jupiter once 
boasted that he would let down a elmin 
from heaven, upon which all the gods might 
hang, end still w’otild not l>e able to drag 
him down ; but he would draw them, to- 
gether with the earth and sea, up to him- 
self, and then, winding the ehain around 
the top of Olympus, would leave* them 
swinging to the clouds (the combined 
efforts of all the lower elements dru not 
sufficient to draw down the iciher from 
its scat). Frorntbe symlml of the anlicr 
was evolved die poetic conception of Ju- 
f piter, as ruler of the tether and the upjier 
air. In reference to this, lie lias the ibl- 
y lowing surnames, the lightning-lening , the 
i cloud- collecting , the high-seated , the far - 


seeing, the loud-thmideHng, the cfoud-com - 
* pelting. A * highef idea t makes hito the 
father of gods and men, as indeed Ilomer 
calls him. - Still this is not the idea of a 
supreme being, the creator of the world, 
which first arose at a later period. The 
more common idea, nt this time, w as tl&at , 
of Jupiter Herceus, who, being only the 
governor and protector of houses, families 
and their possessions, or of a whole peo- 
ple and a particular territory , w as of course 
nothing more than a local deity. He is 
also the ruler and director of the fates, of 
men, ami holds in bis hand a balance, in 
which he weighs out to each one his pio- 
portion of good and of evil. Two imisf 
also stand in his palace; in one of which Is 
oil, and in the other good. Sometimes lie 
goes to mortals a lot mingled from both ; 
sometimes drawn from one alone. But, 
lUwertlielesOic is lunwlf sufyeet to Fate, 
an unknown lieing, wrapp'd up in ob- 
scurity. He i-. the wisest of gods and 
, men. Miuena sits cut af liis side. He 
forms hi? purposes without flic avistum' * 
of any one, .and to whomsoever he does 
not. disclose them, they remain inserutabk. 
•He aids man w ith his counsel, and from 
this i< called the giver of good wirier. He 
is true ; his promise** an irrevocable and 
infallible. He knows tin* fates# of men. 
He beam those oaths of mortals wbi<*h 
liny swear bv him, and punishes perjury 
in the Everest manner. \ll injustice and 
cruelty is liatefu! to him. Whinger will 
not listen to a suppliant offender [Ilikefes). , 
ami forgive him, hint Jupiter (lliketesm) 
puuishe*.. lie is kind and lM*nevolent,and 
wisln-s men to be so' likewise to each oth- 
er. Hence W* is called Jupiter Xenios 
(the protector of strangers). These ideas 
of Jupiter, which are found in Homer 
and in the poets of his time, although as 
yet limited by local circumstances, were 
in after times more fully unfolded, ii (pro- 
portion as the intellectual cultivation of 
the Greeks increased, ami a purer philos- 
ophy begun to be diffused. With this are 
connected those historical traditions, ae, 
cording to which Jupiter was bom and 
bred upon, mount Ido, in the island of 
Crete ;• for an oracle of Uranus ami Term • 
had counselled Rhea to bring forth her 
son iijkiii that nil], lest lie sJiouJd be do- • 
vouredhy Saturn. Different traditions as- 
sign bis birth to different places; 1 some 
say that it occurred at Moescne, others at 
Tbelies, Olenus in AStoliu, yEgic in 
Admin, ujKin the hill Lyctos or Dicta 1 , 
jn Urete, on mount Lychnis in Arcadia* 
(where the cavern Was shown in wh toll 
Ills mother bore him). Equally different. 
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are the accounts '' respecting thc v place Wl, and the Titans were htfHed MpWn to 

where he was educated. According to Tartarus. Jupiter, having how obtained 7# * 
Homer, Terra educated him, anil conceal- fiill possession of the sovereignty, shared 
‘ odium, during the night, in a cave of, the his father’s kingdom by lot with hia 'i\ 
* woody mountain Argonis ; doves brmiglit brothers ; he himself receiving thehcav- , 
ambrosia to him. The Arcadians and en and the earth,, Neptune die kjngddm * 
Messenians say that ho was educated l)y of the sea f and Pluto the infernal regions. 4 
the nymphs, who received him from the Jhit fearful monsters threatened the new ■ 

Guretcs, and bathed him in the fountain gods with destruction. Terra, angry that? . • 

Clepsydra. According to other accounts, her children, thft Titans, should be kept « 
his mother intrusted the child to the care imprisoned in the deptlis of Tartarus, 
of tlie Curetcs, and these gave him to the gave birth to the dreadful giants who ie-' * , 
tij rnphs Ida and Admstea, to nurse, whilst lielled against the new gods. These were ‘ * * 

they themselves, hy a continual clashing conquered by the aid of Hercules. But 


of their shields, prevented Saturn fiorn Terra, still retaini 
hearing the cries of the child. Instead tarns, Typhoeus 
" of Jupiter, Saturn is said to ha\o swallow- most frightful o 
£d a stone swathed in a goat s hide and Jupiter conquerc 


Terra, still retaining her anger, bore to Tar- 
tarus, Typhcpus (Typhaon, Typhon), the 


tarns, Typhocus (Typhaon, Typhon), the 
most frightful of all the monsters, whom 
Jlipiter conquered with the greatest difli- 1 


anointed with honey, which they gave culty. According to some*, Jupiter pur- 
loin. According to others, he was edu- sued him with his lightnings and sickle, 
cated hy the daughters of the ( "retail kPhg until, at length, on a hill called Casiuq they 
Melissus, Anudfhea and Melissa, who joined battle. Typheeus wound about 
*V\irsed hiin with the milk of the goat Jupiter with his dragon folds, flung him 
Aiualthca, one, of whose horns Jupiter upon tlie ground, mid with his own sickle 
changed into the horn of plenty. He cut out the tendons of his hands and feet, 
grew' very rapidly. Whilst he was yet dragged him into the Ooreyrean cavern, 


but a year old, lie was already able to af- and stationed ^ dragon to ] 
ford assistance in the execution of a over him. *But Mercury and 


dragon to keep watch 
lercury and ^gipah (a 


scheme which bis mother had formed son of Jupiter and iEga, Pan’s wife, or a 
against his father. From Metis (goddess foster brother of Jupiter) freed Jupiter hy 
wisdom), Jupiter received an emetic stealth from the dragon, cured Win, and 
which lie gave to Saturn. The potion sei him upon a winged chariot, from 
worked so well, that he threw up all the which he hurled his lightnings down up- 
children which he had swallowed, evyii on Typhrrtis. At Nisus and upon Ha 1 - , 
to the stone which he had swallowed last, mils, they fought with each other ; but at 
This stone Jupiter deposited at the foot length Jupiter gained the victory, and 
of Parnassus, near Pytlio, for a meinori- crushed the bleeding monster beneath 
id. lie proceeded now to dethrone his ^Ftna, or the island Pithecusa. Jupiter 
father. The oldest sons of Uranus mid now found himself in quiet possession of 
Terra, the hundred-handed giants, and the the sovereignty, which was solemnly sur- 
' Cyclops, wen* fast hound ill Tartarus, and rendered to him hy the other gods, to 
the monstrous Gampo kept guard over the each one of whom lie therefore gave a 
prisoners. Jupiter killed the monster hy reward. From this time he was king of 
.tin' advice of Terra, arid set free the pris- the gods — ail idea which seems to have 
oners. Out of/gratitiulc, they armed Ju- originated when Greece Iiad as yet only 
piter with tlie lightning, which, until that her smaller kings. And even as these of- 
, time, had lain concealed in tlie earth ; leu chose from among themselves a uni- 
Neptune with the trident; and to Pluto versal kingf or governor, w'lio sliouWhold 
they gave a Jielmet w hit'll rendered the the first rank (as, for example, Agnineiw,- 
wearer invisible, lie then dethroned his non in the Trojan wjnr), so also, according 


father, and castrated him with the same, 
weapon which the fonner hndbeforeiised 
on Uranus for a sinfilur purpose. The 


to the representations of the poets, did the 
gods. They chose Jupiter their king and 
leader : he had therefore the right, on irij- 


Titans were not contented with this change pnrtiiut occasions, to assemble them in hi* 
' of government, and then 1 arose a 10 palace. In the Trojan war, lie forbad*; 
years’ war between them cm one side, and the? deities from taking further part in it, 
the, eJrildren of Saturn and tlie hundred- and threatened to hurl any transgressor 
handed giants on die other. (See llriare - of his command dow n to Tartarus. The 
us.) The theatre of battle was the hills king Jupiter is formed, by Homer, after the 
of Olympus and Otlirys. From the latter exact fashion of the Grecian kings of flie 
fought the Tiling, Wixmi the former the period, and his whole character is painted 
new gods. * At length tlie latter conquer- in exact accordance with the characters of 
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.*> the oM CWkI)jBroe^mde, wild hM posy Acrisiue, gpd mother of Perseus ; Jfiobe, 
yskuujjte.' A scoured’ is ev$u ascribed to daughter' of , Phoroncus, the first one ' 
f him, with which, ag king, j*e may admin* among mortals whom Jupiter < loved, ■ 
^ inter chastisement This idea was bor- mother of Argus, the third king of Argos i 1 * 

'! rowed fioin the Egyptians, amongst whom Maia, daughter of Atlas, and mother of^ 
v tfie, scourge was an emblem of kingly Mercury ; her sister TaygetP, mother of 
^ "power. As rider of die earth, Jupiter Lacodaunon, and the diird sister ElectiV; 

« particularly directed his attention to the mother of Dardamis ; besides these were * 
racb of men, which he exterminated, hb- Semelc, daughter of Cadmus, and mother'. 

■ cause it had become corrupted and vi- of Bacchus ; Europe, daughter of Phm-t' 
, cious, and then created another ami better nix or Agenor, and sister of < Cadmus, 

’ from ttie trees. He caused Prometheus, mother of Minos, Sarjiedon and Rhndn- t 
' who had stolon fire from heaven for men, manthus ; Callisto, daughter of Lycaon 
to be bound by Vulcan on the Colyhiau or Nycteus, mother of Area * ; lo, duugli- 
Caucasus, whilst his liver was to Ik* ever ter of Inaclius or Argus Panoptos, mother / 


of Epaphus ; Leila, daughter of the Aim- 


preyed on by a % r ulture. He killed Escu- of Epaphus ; Leila, daughter of the Aim- 
lapitts with his lightnings, because, by his hrm king Thcstiiis or Glaucus. mother of 
arts of healing, he had unpeopled ^the Helen and Pollux ; yEgina, daughter of 
realm of Pluto ; and when Phoebus, to the river-god JEsoptis and mother of 
avenge his son, dew tlio Cyclops who had Abacus: \mioiw, daughter of Nycteus, 
forged liis lightnings, lie banished him a aifd mother ol Amphiou and Z«*thus ; 
Jong time from heaven to earth, lie pun- Elam, daughter of Orcheinenus, and* 
ished with death Salmoneus, who Uni- mother of the giant Tit} os. The lasted* 
tated his thunder ; Idas, who wished to his mistresses was the lieautiful Alciuene, 


Klara, daughter of Orehemenus, and* 
mother of the giant Tit} os. The lasted* 


slay Pollux; Capaneus, who wus the first 
tp scale the walls of Tlielx*s ; and after- 
wards, also, the Curetee, who, at the per- 
sudbion of Juno, had concealed the young 
Epaphus, ,aud the Achaian n\er-god 
Assopus, who ha<l endeavored to regain 
his daughter, whom Jupiter had carried 
. off. He went through the world, punish- 
ing die wicked, and rewarding die good, 
i His peculiar servants wore die Horn tain! 
Mercury. Ganymede, who took the 
place of Hebe, Was cup-bearer to him and 
the oilier gods. His palace is on Olym- 
pus, Themis or Dike sits on a throne 
side liim. His first wife was Metis, a 
daughter of Oceanus, the wisest of all the 
deities. But when Uranus and Term fore- 
told to him that she would lienr a child 
who should dedrive him of his sovereign- 
ty, he devoured her during her pregnancy; 
and thence it came to pass that Minerva, 
some time after, was bom from his head. 
Hi* second wile was Themis, a daughter 
of Uranus anti Terra, who bfire him the 
Horse and Parra*. His third wife was Ju- 
uot Among l\\t godd^ses, he also loved 
Dione, a daughter of Author and Terra, 
and was by her die f&tlicr of Aplirodite. 
At a kter period, Mnemosyne, daughter 
of Uranus and Terra, bore him die nine 
Muses, he having spent nine nights in her 
embraces ; Ceres, his sister, become by 
, him die mother of Proserpine ; Eury- 
npme, daughter wf Oceanus and Thetis, 
became mother of die Graces ; Lotona, 
^daughter of a Tifim and Phtplx.*, moth- 
er of A|m> 11<> and Diana. Among his 
^norun mistresses were Danae, daughter of 


the niothiT of Hermit*. The Nymphs 
are also .regarded hs tin* daughters of Jiii 
piter. At a later period, by li^ nip# 1 of < 
the lieautiful Ganymede, be gave* the 
Greeks the first example of die love of 
boys. Jupiter bail many oracles in 
Greece ; for instance, at Dodoita, at Olym- 
pia, although the latter idler a short time 
cc*ased, and one in a holy grotto on mount, 
Ida in Crete. His most famous temple 
in Greece w*»a that of Olympia or Pisu. 
He was also imperially honored at Dodo- 
nu in Epirus, oil mount Cu&ius in 
in the city Nemca in Argohs, on JEtnn, ota 
mount Athos and Dietn*, arid many other 
places. In this way we have many of the 
surnames of Jupiter explained. By die 
Romans lie hi called Ft rrtrius , ' JFJhVnir, > 
Stator, Capitol inus, and the like. His 
most usual attribute is die thunder- 
bolt, whirl} he either holds himself 
in his hand, or which die eagle liears at . 
his side, lie is always attended by the 
eagh*, and sometimes by die Ittautifol'; 
Ganymede. He is usually represented with 
a crown and sceptre. lljs countcnanci* iliar" , 
plays seriousness and ’majesty, mingled.'/ 
with benevolence and serenity. Of dita^ 
statues of Jupiter, tve have it*ceived but a 
few from anthjuity, and none of die first 
rank. By far the most beautiful repre- 
sentations of him are found upon gents, 
which present to us the king of the gods ia , 
the different scones of his history ; some-r 
times only the bust, sometimes Um Whol# 
figure; sometimes alone, at others* groujictl^ 
with other figures. That celebrated matH *“ 
terpiccc 6f Grecian art, the statue of Jupiter;' 



, Olympfruri, by Phidias, is indeed lost to us., 
> But it.fa highly provable that in the efccel- 
* tent lieads on gems, the, principal traits of 
. it are preserved. * Upon a gem in the cab-' 
„ met of Stosch,'the beholder admires the 
> , ' deep seriousness mingled with a heavenly 
mildness, which is spread over his whole 
; ^countenance, hnd the beautiful growth of 
hair falling down, not like the prisped 
locks of youth, but in gentle undulations 
of a ripe, manly age, closely resembling 
the mane of the lion, the king of beasts. 
Upon another gem, Jupiter is enthroned 
in an arni-cliair, as king of heaven and 
earth. The moon and stars are round 
about him, the globe is in his right hand, 
the sceptre in his left, and a diadem ou his 
bead, to point him out clearly as the su- 
preme ruler. The lower part of the body 
, is covered. The eagle at his feet sits 
looking up to him, awaiting his commands. 
When J upiter stands, he is generally naked, 
because he is tlioti occupied in a way 
■which makes clothing an incumbrance. 
Bulls and eagles were usually offered to 
him ; the oak and beech-trees were sucred 
to him. In the second month of every 
fifth year, the Olympic games were cele- 
brated in honor of him. Besides the Ho- 
meric and Orphic hymns in honor of Ju- 
piter, -vj r e have 011 c by Callimachus and 
Oleanthes. We would remark that the 


\ 

acresjhof which only 3000 art Tt 

is the most rugged, of the Western Isles, 
being composed chiefly of huge j?dcki 

S iled on one another in the utmosbttsof- 
er, naked, and incapable of cultivation* 
The mountainous ridges terminate irifotir 
similar peaked mountains, called the paps 
of Jura. The only crops are oats, barley, 
potatoes and flax ; the chief manure is 
the sea- weed, which is cast ashore. There 
is only one small village, called Jura. The 
Gaelic is the only language spoken in the 
island. Population, 1264. 

Jura ; a chain of mountains about 60 
leagues in length, and 15< in breadth. It 
is a continuation of the Savoy Alps (q. v.), 
extending from the Rhine, near Blue, to 
the Rhone, about 10 miles below Geneva. 
By tiro low range of mountains hr the 
Pays do Vaud, the Jura is connected with 
the lofty Alps of Borne. It stretches to- 
wards the north in several long ridges 
between France and Switzerland; the 
ridges tlieli separate, and the eastern 
one, which is the principal, is Continued 
through Ncufcliatal and the canton. of 
Soleure, and terminates on the eastern 
side of the Friektbal, in the Hinton of 
Aargnu, on the Rhine, where, on the 
German sijle, the Schwarzwald or Black 
Forest is a continuation of it. The west- 
ern branch extends farther to the north, 


ancients reckoned many different Ju- 
‘piters. VaiTO gives 300 of that name, 
and Cicero three, as the most distinguish- 
ed — the sons of Aitlier, -of Ctelus, and of 
Saturn. To the last, the actions of all the 
, rest were finally attributed 

Jupiter Ammon. Sufficient has lieen 
said for the limits of this work, on this 
great deity of the Egyptians, in Amiran, 
and in Egyptian Mythology, in the article 
\ Hieroglyphics. We will only add, that in 
. thq/Transaetious of the American Philo- 
sophical society (vol. 4, new series, No. 1), 

• a publication not yet out when the nbove- 
, mentioned article was prepared, Mr, 

J Hodgson directs the attention of the ety- 
mologist for the origin of the word Am - 
f mon to the Berber word Avian, w ater (the 
> Very contraiy to sand, * the word 

*• from which Ammon is generally derived). 

• ’ (Bee also Clmmpollioifs Tableau General. 

prefixed to liis volume of plates, N o. 39, a. ) 
Jupiter, in astronomy. (Sec Planets.) 

' "Jura; one of tho Hebrides, or Western 
Islands of Scotland, situated to the north- 

• east of the island of Islay, and opfiosite to 
' the district of Kjiap-dale, in Arg> leshire; 
yto which county it is annexed. It extends 

fully 26 miles in length, and is oil an av- 
erage 7 broad, containing 58,500 Boots 


and takes the name of the Vosges. Jura 
has neither the pointed summits nor the 
perennial snows of the highest peaks of 
the Alps. One of the highest peaks, 
mount Roculet, is elevated 5310 feet above 
the lewd of the sea, ana the Dole, 5185 
feet. The French department of the Ju- 
ra, a portion of Fmnche-Comt6, on the 
Furieuse and the Doubs, furnishes silver, 
copper, iron, lead, marble and salt. *The 
chief town is Lons-le-Saulnier. 

Jurguha (anciently, Mons Ferratus ) ; a 
mpuntain of Africa, in Algiers, supposed 
to be the highest in Barbary ; 24 miles 
S. of Dellys, GO S. E. of Algiers.* It is 
at least 24 miles long ; and, if we except 
a pool of good water, bordered jround 
with arable ground, that . lies neqr the, 
middle of it, the whole, from one end to 
the other, is a continued range of naketf 
rocks and precipices. In the winter sea- 
son, the ridge of this mountain is always 
coverod with snoW. 

Jury. [Written by u civilian.*] The 

4 This article* as far as the break <on page S83. 
is translated from the German Conversations- Lex- 
icon, and was written by a German civilian ac- 
customed to die juridical practice of countries 
where the civil law prevails, and whpre the trifr! 
by jury is imperfectly understood, and, if intro 
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jgtigh^ of jrantshidg k jn^pdrablo. from 
the executive power in a state •* but, Cilice 
the penal authority has, to decide re- 
dacting the property, freedom and life 
fit citizens, the executive orliighcst jiow- 
Jer may easily degenerate into 'despotism, 
find the relation of the citizen to the gov- 
ernment iuto slavery, if it can punish ut 
wilj. It consequently becomes an object 
to, deprive the government of the will 
and power to punish unjustly. Now, 
[since, in. every case of punishment, A 
double question is to Ik? answered — first, 
whether the accused committed the act 
wftb ’which lie is charged, mid, secondly’, 
IF he is guilty, wliat consequences Jo 
the laws attach «to the deed, and wliat 
punishment must be inflicted — the execu- 
tive power will be sufficiently restricted. 
if we leave it to .auswer merely the last 
question, and leave the decision of the 
hrstto a separate, independent authority. 
This can neither lie limited to jingle indi- 
> iduals, nor to a permanent college. Both 
eye too much subject to the influences of the 
supreme power. The mass of the people, 
alone, is not to lie corrupted. But, since 
die mass of the people cannot sit in judg- 
ment, and it i& also known how little im- 
partial justice is to ho expected iroui the 
multitude, w hen their own interest is con- 
cerned, this agency must In* committed to 
sworn substitutes, chosen lbr singlq ca>e>, 
or only lbr short periods, in order that 
the popular, tribunal max not degenerate 
into an established office. These snb>L- 
tutvs, as they an* not determined Ijclure- 
haiul, cannot become the object of rm- 
luptiug influences, which, though they 
may iind access with some, hardly can 
witftgril. In thcM? views he the founda- 
tion and essence of pirio; namely, of 
the jietty jury in England, and of the 
jury dejugenumt , m imitation of it, among 
tins .French.' In the former country, the 
love of freedom proceeded still f art her, and, 
on account of the mischief that muj be 
produced by complaints, invented tho 
grand jury, consisting, like win*, of sworn 
representatives of the people, whose func- 
tion it is to decide respecting tlio admissi- 
bility of complaints, and whetlier, in con- 
form^ with them, a criminal prosecution 
is lb bo instituted, agajnst any one. Jts 
counterpart existed in' Frapco til! 180! I, 

<’urrd at- all, tifta been imperfectly admiuistcivd. 
It Jms been retained, because it has Iwcn ili'*us» !it 
dial die views of the coutiucuud jurats on iius 
Mlljjett would be curious and instructive. Tims 
writer, it will he been. considers the trial by j «r\ 
;uliu<M»t solely with n-iemire to criminal cav*., — 
■The remainder of the article \vas written b\ au 
A-mui^U A in me a i jurist. 
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under the name of jury (Pa^cm(dioiu To 
, this essential character of a jury , arc unit- 
ed several properties necessary to; it? per- 
fection. (a.) Not only mfcst citizens sit-in 
judgment on citizens big the greatest , 
possible equality of rank is to be sought, 
between the judges. and the party to be 
judged, in order that the interests of dif- ' 
ierent ranks may not give rise to injustice, 
partiality, or false decisions. Jn England, 
where all ranks, below tlie hereditary 
peers, are by law equal, and without ex- 
clusive prerogatives of rank or birth, till 
persons not>ljoru peers of the land (for 
they , as an intermediate part of the heredi- 
tary government, between king and peo- 
ple, have tlieir equals, and, consequently,, 
their jury, only pi the house of lords) are 
tried by ihe same jury. In die ancient 
German courts, which, in substance, wore 
juries, the* equality of birth between the 
judge anil criminal was most strictly ob- 
served ; not, however, 90 much that 
» no inferior person could lie judged 1»y a 
higher, as that no higher could be 
judged by an inferior, (b. j The jurors 
cannot well be chosen otherwise than by a, 

* public officer— ill England, by the sheriff. 
To guard against all danger of partiahty 
aiid undue influence, the person arraigned 
lia-. the riglil of rejecting a fiortiott of tie* * 
jumr* empanneled. "IMic right avowed 
to the prosecutor is more hunted. Ill Eiig- 
land, lln former may fin capital cases] re- 
ject ‘20, ami 111 crimes uf high treason, 35. 
The public prosecutor cannot challenge 1 
any one without de* larcd cause. * (c.) A 
jury, w hich, in most castfs, must consist 
of men of little wlucariou, cannot lie , 
guided in their conclusions by legal rules 
of evidence, but only by their general im- 
pressions from the whole unm of cireum- 
s!a?»ct<; and, on this account, its verdicts 
tilt: not proper subjects of revision. #lu 
England, trial by jury is extended even to 
civil cities, especially for settling certain 
matters of fact; for instance, of possession, 
of estimating the amount of damage, .’Ate. 
(</.) All the (Tolerations, examinations, and 
other proc esses necessary in a criminal trial, 
are to Ik* phrformed in the presence of iho 
jury. To ri ft rthem for information to a pm - 
toco!, or to the reports of an officer, would 
involve difficulties, aud,ut all events, leave , 
them exposed to the errors w hich might 
arise from the subjection of the reporting ‘ 
officer to foreign influences, and thus defeat ' 
tin essential object of trial by jury. With 
the French constitution,* the trial by jury 1 
was spread ori the continent, and excited, 
in man) person#, higlf admiration. It ho# 
beep proved by Feuerbach, in his classical % 
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, wdrk on this subject (Laiidshut, I8l3i that,*, ► the test impression of a 'juiy wfll tt‘the& 
in a, political view, triiil by jury has a decisive one. The charge; by wbicli^af-x; 
. value ,ouly in particular qonstitutioiiH, in ter the termination of tho deWes, tho pre-^ 
■which its political advantages may induce siding judge, versed in iho law, aaelss to’* 
iw lo overlook jis .defects, when ‘considered guide the dcliberatimis of the jury, and> 
rrterely in reference to criminal jurisdie- aid their Untaught judgment, nmy octt&> 
tion. Political objects make tlie trial by tribute, indeed, to remove this and ttfedlfy'} 
jury necessary in democracies. Intrusted ficiencics remarked below, hut the effeeti* 
to a single magistrate, or to a permanent of it is very inconsistent with the object/ 
authority, tho criminal power would ojieu -of jury trials; for it makes him, in most* 
an immediate avenue 'to sole dominion, or cases, master of the judgment. Orfc* may J 
to aristocracy. Equally independable is generally foretell, in England, the vmiict 
it to a mixed constitution,* like the Eng- of the jury from the charge of the judge. 

2. Experience confirms it, and it iies in , 
the nature of tljings, that tho Jury r<?gu-^ 
larly hesitate, even against their convic- 
tion, to give a verdict of guilty, when it eW 
poses the party to a punishment, iu tlib , 
public opinion, more severe than just. 
To common pel if ‘trillion, it is extremely, 
flitlicult to separate the fact from its legal 1 
consequences. This evil is seen to he mv 
some degree necessary, especially in Eng-, 

1 uid, where the criminal code lias not 


lish ; fc»r if would become either a pure 
monarchy, democracy or aristocracy, if 
the immense preponderance of the peiifil 
power should lie committed solely to the 
monarch, or to one* of the powers coun- 
teracting and lest rioting him. the people 
or the. body representing the, uatipiuil sov- 
ereignty. On the other hand, it is ap- 
parent, that in a constitution where the. 
monarch is absolute, the political .rujvr.iv- 
tage of a jury disappears. No constitu- 
tion, no persona! freedom of individuate 
can, intucli case, be defended l»\ juries, 
since the ruler can abolish it at any mo- 
ment* or, in paiticnlar iv.ncs, ri nder it in- 

* eflicacious 1»\ a special commission. The 
most eloqin nt example is that of France 
in latex} ears. The establishment, more- 
over, of trial by jury it. a p.n»* monarchy, 
already confirmed by long punmnence, is 
not only null, hut superfluous limstnucli 
as the ruler can gain nothing mor*' by in- 
justice, hut may lose every thing. But 
how far does the trial by jury satisfy the 
demands which are made of criminal ju- 
risdiction ? How far is a certain determina- 
tion of guilt or innocence to he expected 
of it? 1. Fan we believe the juryman, 
wlm is accustomed *to move only in the 
tircle, of (Munition intercourse, can we be- 
hove him possessed of sufficient sagacity, 

, to look through the most coniplicau d re- 
lations, which often occur in criminal trials, 
permitting neither aversion nor jrtvdilec- 
tion to influence his verdict? tYrtaiiily 

* not. But to atn.mpt to abolish the evil 
by means of permanent jurors, w ho should 

' acquire ability by practice, would be to 


‘kept pace with the* times, and a very Might 
/heft is puut'died with the halter. 3. Tho 
question of guilt or innocence is not orto . 
of [»ure fact, but abo a l**gal question, and 
presupposes, in every case, a knowledge 
< if iTiminal law . To be able to say wheth- 
er am one bre* committed a violent rob- 
bery. it must first be known whether he 
has done the act which the accuser asserts, 
and, secondly, whether this act had those# 
charaeu ri-iics, which the laws require to 
constitute the crime. But if, to remedy 
this evil, tlie juiy should be restricted ( to 
:b« (jnostion whether a certain* act had 
been committed or not, its object would 
be destroyed, and the authority to which, 
is committed the decision of the point of* 
law would be left to its free will, since it 
might make that act any crime it pleased. 
In England, recourse 1ms been had to the 
dangerous practice of allowing the jury, 
win » they find the acc.usation in 'a legal 
v iew but partially founded, or n*ganl the j 
crime committed as less heinous than the 
one charged, to give a verdict partly of, > 
acquittal, partly of condemnation, such a&„ 
guiltv of manslaughter, but hot of murder^ 
destroy tlie essential character of juries. If the jury agrees on the point effect, bir . 
Add to this, that in the oral proceedings cannot remove their doubts respecting, id* < 
in the presence, of tlie jurors, -every moans legal diameter, they have to leave the de- 1 
is, aftordpd for the operation of sophistry, cision to the judge." But will uot the jury 
and die excitement of the passions, and trust to their penetration mom than is just?- . 
that the various grounds of defence or Ac- Docs not the presiding judge bocome ah^ f 
Cueation, often Infinitely numerous; cun solute? ^omo might, indeed', be inclined* ’ 
in no wise lie fairly examined and com- to make it a decided advantage of juries, 
pared with each other — n process possible that tin' accused is tried by judges Who 
only when the jiRlge forms Ids opinion are lite equals, and from whom, it would 
lioin written documents. In every cusp, ’ seem, may be expected a juster decision; 
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’ more conformable to bid peculiar situation, ing an opinion, were asked, and the matter . * 
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th^n from othet^. * But, jh the first place, 
the pporer cla^s of people, who, above all 
; others, fill the annals of criminal trials, must 
, be excluded from the Jury by reason of 
their wantof information and comparative- 
ly small interest in the public welfare, by 
which means that equality is, in most 
' Cases, destroyed (thus, in England, to be a 
juror, a person must have a certain, in- 
come J the> sarn^ is the case in France, 
♦where attention is also paid to particular 
Circumstances of rank) : so that, from the 
infinite gradations and varieties of proper- 
ty, education, opinions, anil innumerable 
outward circumstances, instead of full 
equality, the greatest inequality often sub- 
feists between the jurors and the accused. 
The various means by which it has been 
attempted, in France, to remedy the de- 
fects of the jury, and which, nevertheless, 
have produced no better criminal jurisdic- 
tion, satisfactorily prove their entire insuf- 
ficiency in this respect. (§ee Assizes* and 
Appeal) I. History of the institution. 

, 3t has evidently been, from the beginning, 
a truly popular trial, and not, as Rogge lias 
lately asserted ( Geriddswescn der (it muinert, 
1820). a modification of the ancient pro- 
cess of compurgation. These institutions 
— compurgation and jury— have, irtdecd, 
many external similarities, and may, in 
some cpses, have become blended with 
1 each other; hut, in their nature, they an* 
entirely separate. This appears evident 
from the circumstance that, in’ England, 
juries and compurgations occur at the 
same time. Criminal actions against the 
•clergy were prosecuted under the direr 


decided as soon as a majority of 12 votes k 
was obtained fpr an opinion. One pcreqii , 
could, therefore, cancel the vote of an- • 
other juror, by declaring himself of anoth- 
er opinion^ and commanding the jtirbr.' 
to leave his sent. Some traces of this 
regulation arc stUl to ho found in England. 

In the house of lords, the whole body of 
nobles votes; but a valid condemnation is 
obtained only when a majority of 12 votes 
is declared for conviction. But in the 
courts of assizes, the place of absent jurors 
is immediately supplied from the jicOpIe 
present, and if these 12 cannot agree, ac- 
cording to the original constitution, the trial 
must he by new jurors, who are chosen 
from time to time till a unanimous vote of , 
12 is obtained, lh important cause s in the . 
county courts, all the freemen of the coun- 
ty were, in former days, summoned, which 
is termed judgment jter omnrs comitatus 
probos homines . (Reeves" History of the 
English Law , 1814, vol. i, 84.) But it was 
very naturally soon found better to sum- 
mon only a fixed number of men to this 
service, and thus arose the numltcr of 12, 
who could only unanimously give a valid 
decision. The oldest vestige of this 
change is found under Henry II, in the 
constitutions of Clarendon, in 11H4, mid 
of .Northampton, in 1174. Contests about 
landed proiierty, as well as criminal ac-‘ 
cusations, were to Ik* decided by the oath 
of 12 respectable men of the neighbor- 
hood [per sacram ntvui dmdecim milxtum dc < 
hundredo , or Hbcrorum Itgalium hominum , 
de vicintto). F r oni this time, the trial by \ 
jury bus remained essentially unaltered in 


tion of the bishop, with 12 of the clergy as t England, and, has gradually become the 


jurors, but wen* begun by the accused, with 
12 • compurgators swearing to his inno- 
cence, and commonly ended in his acquit- 
tal, till an cad w*as put to this disorder by 
law, in 1576. (See Blackstone’s Comma Jt. 
on the Laws of England, vol. i\.) It lias 

a ncen known in German}, and has 
y been proved by Feuerbach (Be- 
traditungen iiber die Mnndlichkdl und Oef 
feidlichktii dcr Gericktigkcitspfege, I *825),’' 
mat the most ancient -constitution of the 
German laws, and in Bavaria as lute as 
the fifteenth century^ consisted in the 
men of the communes finding* judgment 
under the guidance and protection of an 
, officer. As there must lie some fixed 
number, that of 12 is as good as any other, 
and has been preferred from time imme- 
morial; but the agreement of the 12 ju- 
iws consisted, at first, in many cases and 
places, in the circumstance, that the votes 
of ' ineii present, and capable of giv- 


only form of process, partly by the aholi? 
tion of the criminal courts which judged 
without jury, fiartly by the abrogation of 
the methods of criminal prosecution in 
which no trial by jury existed. Of the 
last, there remains only the pronouncing, 
of pufiiehment iu the way of legislation, 
termed an attainder f attinetura ), or bili of 
pains and penalties* There W’pre, besides, 
several other ways of terminating a crimi- 
nal trial without jury, but betwpen which, 
not the accuser, hut the accused, was en- 
titled to choose. In the times of the 
Anglo-Saxons, the ordeals of red. hot iron • 
and boiling water were in vogue, besides 
which there was the consecrated bread. 
The clergy prepared a piece of bread or ' 
cheese, an ounce in weight, which was 
easily swallowed by the innocent, but 
which stuck in the throat of the guilty, * ‘ 
und choked him. Of such a morsel, , 
Godwin, carl of Kent, died hi the reign. 
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of Edward the Confessor ; and, .according uhitodhvith ignorance and corruption, was VS 
9 as the accused was stlspectod or hated, it exhibited in horrid forms. The laws were 
was well known how to prepare the mor- severe. The ordinance of crintinal pro£$* 3 
sel. Under the Nornmn dominion, this dure of 1670 was written in blood, giving / 
ordeal was supplanted by the wager of up the accused to the arbitrary will of rhd-^t 

* battle. The wager of battle (vadiatio dvellj) judge, and denying him the aid of counsel/. » 

.. _ ! -i l ..i .. c. * t rrri i » t <■>, 1 f 


\v as used even in mil eases, and. accord- 
' iug to the most ancient custom, it de- 
pended on the accused, if t fie amisor had 
supported his accusation by witnesses, to 
choose whether he would have recourse 


excepting in a few cases (TO. 14. $ fc<); ad- « 
mining a double application of the tor-/’, 
ture (the question prtparatoirc, to extort' 
from the accused a confession of liif own ' 
guilt, and the question prealnble bnforis 


to this means, or swear ro ln< innocence execution, to compel Itirn to reveal his 


with twice as many compurgators ns the- 
accuser hail produced, though not above 


accomplice*) ; and allowing any judge, 
even die patrimonial courtp, to institute a 


‘twelve. This \vas called vadiatio hgis process without any statement of the* 
(wager of law b In mil causes, the wager ground of suspicion. The judges were 


( wager ol law i. m ci\ u causes, tne w nger 
of battle disappeared in the thirteenth 
century, when Henry 11 introduced into 
the assi/es atrial by *j ui v. But in penal 
prosecutions, *Hi the rout run. it continued 
much lougi r. Tin accused is still asked 
> how be will be tried : and, though the 
answer — M l»y the law of the land, 1 ' or "by 
tie* country" l per lcg<m tarn, or per pair'll. 
tt„ i)— has become a niMe formal:! \, yet. 


ignorance and carelessness occasioned 
mistakes and abuses, which their pride arid 
the clannish spirit of the* higher classes* 
pret ruled from lieing rectified, and under 
the operation of which crowds of inno- 
cent persons lost liberty, property, rep- , 
utation, and even life/ E\en the most 
atrocious criminals, Damiens, for instance, 


late as 1M9, a singular trial for murder could not be legally sentenced to such; 


took place, m which it stood at the option 
of tie* accused to challenge the accuser to 


cruel ronnei its this offender actually 

underwent, when torn to pierce by wild 


the wage* of battle. fS*e l\t mlalfs ,}p- horses. All the districts, therefore, in 


* d of Minder. London, lH19,ntnl . Ipjual.) 
\ couft uf justice. molt over, formerly ex- 
isted m Kn&rtand, which judged without 
juiy. called the sltir-thtnnbtr [ntnuru sttlla- 
lij — a name n spccfmg the derivation of 
o.luch aniMpinuaus art* not agreed. It 
t 'insisted ol some lords, both temporal 
end spiritual, members of ’the privy coun- 
cil, and trto judgi*s of tho -.iipraitc court 
of Westminster, uial lmd properly jnri*- 
dii tion only pf some particular eases, re- 
1« llion, perjury, tin* official misconduct 
of wlierilis, \c„ but extended its jurisdic- 


17H9, were unanimous in desiring that the ' 
judgment in criminal cases should lie 
made dej>endent on the verdict of a jury. 
In tact, such a provision was introduced , 
into the constitution of Sepn mber, 1791/ 
and ori this subject there was hardly any 
differeiiN* of opinion. The ibrm of the * 
English institution was followed, — a 
grand jury being appointed to find bills of 
accusation, and, alter the conclusion of 
the process, wliich was to be public and 
oral, tin* ipichliob of foot was to l>e deter- 
mined by a jury of tw elve persons. There* 


turn further and farther, and became, es- weiV to lx*, also, as at present, justices of,, 
peciully under Henry VII and Henry VII L, ' the peace, clothed With proper judicial, 
an instrument of tin* most arbitrary authority only in cases ol minor impor-f 


1 an instrument of tin* most arbitrary 
I tower. After it had long Jteeu a subject tanee and disputes respecting the right of > 
of tenor anil hatred, it was entirely abol- | tosses* ion ; and likewise, district courts, 
isbeft under Eb ulesl, in 1U41. The trial who should exorcise a mutual appellate * 
by jury has since bi‘en regarded in Eng- jurisdiction in regard to each other’s de- * 
land as one of tin* fundamental pillars of cisions. The judgi*s were to be chosen/ 
the constitution. By the llalwas Corjms by the people, to romain six years in '■ 
act (see tiabt as t'ornus .'let) of the rt iirn office, were to lie reelicilile at the end of ?' 


land as ono of tin* fundamental pillars ol’ cisions. The judgi*s were to be chosen/, 
the constitution. By the llalwas Corjms by the people, to remain six years in 
act {see Uabt as Vorpus .'let) of the reign office, were to lie reeligible at the end of ^ 
of Charles II, greater security ha* been this period, and to be paid, scantily indeed,* 
provided, that the trial by jury shall he by the state, being prohibited from receiv*. ' 
withheld from no one; it is only to he la- mg any fees. These provisions were mode 
. mented, ihat the petition for such an order by the law of \ug. 24, 1790, respecting tho* , . 
. is attended with extraordinary exjiense. — f organization of the rojirts. An ordinauoe . 

ll. History qf the Jury in France. In the; res|»oeting criminal jurisdiction of Sept, 29, 

* article jVanee, ^mie \>f the cruelties aro 1791, a ponul code of Oct. 6, 1791, and * 

' mentioned, whiHi,nre chargeable to the the regulations for the condtfct of orimi- 
pdminlstration of jiennl justice in Kruijco nal prosi»cutions, Oct. 21, 1791, completed v 
, before the revolutUdi. Judicial desjiotistn,. this new sy stem, which bus been subsc- ^ 
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^Uendy retained in is fundamental prin-‘ itself is obliged to deliberate on die same 
cipfejs, though not , without undergoing paints, and on acquittal takes place, if die * 
essential alterations* by which a portion of majority of the judges coincide with the' 
the benefits, that are ascribed to the con*, minority of die jurors,, so as to make tile 
sfitution of English criminal courts, was lost numbers of voices in favor of the acquit* 
'again, and the influence of die officers of tal equal to those for condemnation. The. 
the government on 'die administration of courts have also the right to set aside the 
justice (It is said) improperly enlarged. The verdict %f die jury, if it appears to them 
criminal courts were at first derived from to rest entirely on an error ; but this must 
the. district courts, die judges sitting alter-' be their own free act, and cannot lie pro- 
hately in the criminal courts of the depart* posed by any one. A simple majority of 
inent. One of the judges was director of jurors decided the case of Fonk, and, at 
the jury, drew tip the indictment, add as- Paris, in 1823, that of doctor Castaing, iu- 


sembled the jurore. The jury of accusa- 
tion {(T accusation) consisted of eight mem- 
bers, three voices for the accused lieing suf- 
ficient to reject the complaint. This jury of 
accusation is now entirely abolished in the 
new criminal ordinance of Nov. 17, 3808. 
(See Codes fa Cinq,) The criminal courts 


dieted on a charge of poisoning. Among the 
objections made to die new French crim- 
inal process is die excessive 4 povvei* com- 
mitted to the president. In fhigland, the 
examination of witnesses is carried oil by 
the prosecutor, and the counsel for the 
defendant, but in France, by the president 


■for more important causes [cours d’assiscs) alone. And die re is frequently scon a 
are now deputations of die king’s court (cour very striking exercise of this privilege, os* 

well as a hostility to the defendant, which 
ill comports with the judicial office. Hut 


rot/ale or cour (Pappc1\ and the decision re- 
specting complaints is committed to a di- 
vision of the cour royale. The lilierty of 
the accused to hold consultation with coun- 
sel is lees restricted by the new laws than 
by late practice. According to a very 
doubtful interpretation of the article 302 of 
the act of 1808, to regulate criminal pro- 
cess the counsel is allowed access to the 
accused only a few days before the be- 
ginning of the public prosecution. And, 
in some cases, as in libels, the definitive 
decision is taken from the jury, ami given 
to die police courts. To require the unan- 
imous agreement of the jurors to a ver- 


tho loudest complaints that at present are 
made, art 1 of the selection of jurore (which 
belongs to the prefect alone), and the re- 
striction of the right of challenging. 
The prefect draws up a list of sixty jurore, 
of which the president of the assizes strikes 
out twenty : the defendant (or dcf&ndauls 
collectively, however many there may be of 
them) and the attorney-general, each, can 
strike out twelve, and the ivHt constitute the 
jury- In this way it is possible to collect 
a jury’ consisting of Uie enemies of the ac- 
cused, and it is asserted that this is often 


diet, which, even in England, is often at- done in the caw* of prosecutions for jmlit- 
I ended with great difficulties, and leuih to iciil often p*'s. The lies! French’ jurists 


striking inconsistencies, was soon found 
entirely impossible in France. The .sim- 
plicity 'of the English process, which, at 
the end of the proceedings, leaves to the 
jury the verdict of guilty or not guilty, it 
was found in France impracticable to im- 
itate.* In England, only the mo>t im- 
portant witnesses are brought forward, 
and a d^y, or, in very complicated ruses, 
three or four days are sufficient to com- 
plete a trial, and consequently no uncom- 
mon )>owers of mind are required to retain 
the testimony in the memory. Hut. in 
France, even the most unimportant testi- 
mony is admitted. Hence several hundred 
witnesses are sometimes brought forward, 
and more weeks spent in a case than 


(Dupin, Borenger, Paillet, Bavoux, Sic,) 
are therefore fully agreed, that the French 
jury contributes little towards a purr ad- 
ministration of justice. Even in England, 
its value is very doubtful. It mhy seem 
niali to* attempt to assail the general con- 
viction, not only of the English, but of the 
French also, and other nations that recog- 
nise, in this jKipular institution, the palla- 
dium of all genuine civil freedom, and 
place entire confidence in their trial by 
jury. But it is only the cases of political 
prosecutions, or those in wlricli the inno- 
cent have lieeii pursued by the revenge 
of the great, which give to the trail by 1 
jury its reputation; and there is still 


and there is stil 

another question, not only whether the, 
there would be days employed in Eng- # jury always merits this reputation, but* 
fend. It having , been found u’nsolutely whether the desired advantage cannot be 
.impracticable to insist on unanimity in ’ attained equally well, and even better, by 
the jury, it has been resolved to assume n proper organization qf tho judicial office, 
the simple majority of seven against five, But to return to whut we were saying . on 
*“■ " " : " But in that case the court die valucoftho juiy : .This body in Eng- 


•s’ decisive. 
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land was not able to prevent the infamous v thfe< verdict will be, before 


’ . 


judge Jeffreys (chief-justice und6r Jamds ’ gun. It bai _ ^ 

• 11) from gratifying his private hatred; nor to make juries give* their reasons for their 

iJinurtiu Pvnrwli nii*v Iwtan tn rtmvutA VAnliAta r hn 


,/hos the French jury been able to opi>ose 
any obstacles of importance to such an 
‘ abuse of the judicial office. Algernon 
‘ Sydney and lord Russell were condemned 
to death by the verdict of a jury. For 


has been propose^# 
uries give their reasons for their , 
verdicts f but this only proves that the 
ture o f this institution is not understood^ 
An exhibition of their reasons comports®:! 
as little with their nature as a further exW; 
animation by a different tribunal. The^ 1 


w ucaui try uic fuuivt wi a juijr. rui aiuuiauvu mj a. unniiiai. JUriO,'/. 

common criminal cases, there can hardly verdict of the jury comes like a decree of 
be any morn uncertain, fluctuating form destiny, without being capable of jijptifi- - 


of decision than the trial by jurors, who, 
without imparting to othcra the grounds 
•of their verdict, or eveli settling any just 
grounds in their own minds, decide, on tlfe 
honor, freedom and life of their fellow citi- 
zens. In tin* fi rsr place, the actual existei ice 
, of a crime ne<*d not lie proved according to 
fixed rules. Suppose the case of a man 
being missed, or of a eoqise being found — 
the jury sure jiersuaded that a murder must 
have been committed, and pronounce some 
suspected person guilty, when it is possible 

* U the missing man still lives, or that the 
a ' 


cation, examination or amendment; for' 
the whole of the decision rests on tilings 
which cannot be a second time exhibited 
in exactly the same modiftcations-^dm de- 
portment 6f the accused and the witnesses, 
the individual and momentary disfiositions 
of the jurors. Even in England, doubts 
of the importance of the trial by jury yjee 
by degrees excited, and there is jun approx- 
imation to the fundamental vievfa of tlie 
Gfflinun criminal process, which aims at 
exciting the moral feelings of the criminal 
by solitude aud examination, and pro- 
fad man jierished without personal vior. dueing u confession, which makes the 


lence. Some years since, David Evans, 
was executed in London as the murderer 
of his wife, because an apotliecary, who 
bail never pmetised as a surgeon, main- 
tained that tlie woman died in ronse- 
fjueuce of a wound on her head, while a 
hurgeoif in actual practice asserted, on the 
contrary , Unit die wound bad nothing to 
do with her dculh, and that this was oc- 
. cusioned by an inflammation of tiio bow- 
els. {Morning Chronicle , 1818, Feb. 24.) 
hi the second place, tlie jury give their 
verdict on the slightest and most remote 
evidence, when tty; offence in question is 
an injury to property, a theft, robbery, 

' fraud, or the like. The instances in w hich 
tlie innocence of persons condemned for 
Mich offeiie.es subsequently appears are 
therefore constantly increasing, and the 
explanation of tliis circumstance is to he 
found in the character of die jury, who arc 
taken mostly from men of business in die 
middle classes, w r ho feel more hostility to 
a thief or a swiudler than to a murderer. 
The* jury act, in fact, the part of legisla- 
tors: when the penulty imposed by the 
law appears to them too severe, — as, 
fur instance, die punishment of death 
for stealing property to die amount of 40 
, shillings*— they settle at their ‘own pleasure 
the degree of the offence, so as to avoid 
,the strictness of the law ; and it 1ms Imp- 
, |iened that a jUry has declared a man who 
hftd stolen 10 guineas (210 shillings) guilty 
of thfcft to the amouut of W shillings. 


accused his own judge No criminal is 
so hardened as never to experience a state . 
of mind when tl.j burden of conscience 
is too heavy for him, mid he desires to 
reconcile himself to the law and bus inward * 
judge. To produce tJiis effect is the aim 
of the criminal judges of Germany ; and 
certainly it is at least as conformable to 
the high diguity of the administration of 
justice ns die trial by jury. . The abridg- •* 
incut of. the length of the process, and tin* 
publicity of die administration of penal 
justice, am different diings, and, though 1 
they are commonly united widi die trial 
by jury, are advantages which may be 
imbodied with any other system. ' ‘ 1 

* The views suggested in the previous, 
part of this article, written, as has l>een al- 
ready observ ed, by a civilian unaccustom- 
ed to die practical ojteration of die trial by 1 
jury, deserve the eotisidemtion of mhide» . 
accustomed to a different course of juris- - 
prudence, not only from their dieoretical 
acuteness, but from their devclopeinent o£ 
supposed iiractical defects in the trial by ju- , ' 
ry. It seems fit, therefore*, to give another 
exposition of this subject, which is main- * 
tained by persons educated under the com- , ; 
mon law, and to suggest some of the rea-' 
sons why it is deemed die bulwark of pufr» ; 
Jic liberty, and the best safeguard of private 
rights under our forms off rise government* ,? 
The remaining part of this^aiticle ^ to be 
considered as independent ol the foregoing ; 
not so much as presenting a counter view. 


The personal feelings of the jury towards but as presenting the true grounds on which 
the accused, an$l the light m which they >the institution was established, and is still 
regard the* offence, often determine what dear to the free inhabitants of England and 
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AilfeHca.— I. TheOrjgm of the Dial by nesses under,, oath, /and other evidence', 

. JUry. It has lieeri traced back by anti- • produced and heard before them; The ► 
ictjiuuians to a verjt early period in Eng- proceedings of the grand jury are, in tlus n 

half history, and seems, indeed, in some first instance, at the instigation of the £ov- , 

: fortn, if not cpeyal with the origin of the. ernment or other prosecutor, and tthj c.x i 
‘civil government in# England, at least to ’ park, and in secret dclil>e ration. The ac-. ' 
' .have been; used fime out of mind in that cusqd has no knowledge of, nor right to 
kingdotn. * It is lost among the early interfere with, their proceedings* if tiiey 
Saxon colonies; aiid probably was derived find the accusation true (which is usually 1 
from the mode of administering justice by drawn up in form by tin* public proseeo- 
. the Tpeer s of ‘thd litigant parties in the tor), they write upon the indictmeht tlm 
* feudal institutions of Italy, Fiance and words “a true bill; 1 ’ which* is signed by 
Germany. Mr. Justice Blacfcstone (3 the ibnunun, or chief of the grand jur), 

1 Comm. 349, 350) considers that titis trilm- and is presented to the court publicly, and 

nal was imivcreaUy established* among all 
r the northern nations, and so interwoven 


in the, presence of all the jurore. jf the- 
indictment is not proved to the satirfac* 


with their very constitution, that the ear- tion of the grand jury, the weird u ignora- 


licst account* of the one give us also some 
tracts of tlie other. Mr. Wynne ( Eurwm us , 


mux*' (we are ignorant), or “ not a true , 
lull,” or u not fimnd,” -is written on it by 


/Mag. 3 ,'S. 50) seems to entertain a differ- 
ent opinion, and, alter stating that its origin 
1 is obscure jeaput inter nuhila condit), ho 
«• asserts, that it is the noblest form of 
policy that was ever invented on earth, 
and comes nearest the impartiality of 
heaven. But, whatever may lie the origin 
. of the trial, it is of very high antiquity. 
And Magna Charta (Hu ‘29) referred to it 
as an existing institution, uiid provided that 
no |»erson should be hurt, either in bis 
* person or property, unless by the judgment 
of his peers or the laws of the realm {nisi 
per legal? judicium parium suorum vd per 
\ iegun terry ). — Jl. The different Kinds of 
Juries . Jui jc^ are of two sorts, viz. grand 
juries and jietty juries. *The former may 
consist of any number more than twelve, 
dnil less than twenty-four persons. The 


the grand jury, or by their foremnu, and** 
it is then, in common parlance, said-to be ^ 
ignored , and the accusation is dismim^fej 
as unfounded. When the grand jur£jtt9| 
turn an indictment as a true bill 
m*a), the indictment is Mini to be ftnemfffl 
and tiie part) stands indicted, and nia\ Ik*. 
required to be put upon ’his trial. When \ 
tlie indictment is not found.* or is declared 
to bo not true, the uccilhM, if lie is in 
custody, or has been ui any way required 
to appear at the court, and answer to any 
aceusatum against him, is entitled to hy . 
discharged, or dismissed from any further 
inquiry or attendance before the court. 
Every public offence •na\ be properly the 
subject ,o f an iudi‘*mient, and taken cog- 
nizance of In the grand jury of the conn-* 
tv within vvh'cli it h committed. But- 


office of the grand jury is to accuse 
persons who are supposed to be guilty of 
on offence.. It may, therefore, properly b« 
called the jury of accusation, The jiotty 
or petit jury consists of twelve persons 
only, and may properly be called the jury 
if trials , both in civil and criminal cast's. — 
ill. We shall first consider the organiza- 
tion, functions and proceedings of! be grand 
jury. Tlie mode of accusation is by a 
written statement in solemn form, describ- 
ing the offence, with all the proper accom- 
paniments of tirno and circumstance*, and 
certainty of act and person, w hich is called 
an indictment , or by u mode* less formal 
(which is usually the spontaneous act of 
the grand jury), called a presentment, and 
which is afterwards pm into solemn form 
jay some proper officer. No indiet- 
mentor presentment can be made except 
’ by the concurrence of at least twelve of 
the jurors. Tlie grand jury may accuse 
upon their own knowledge ; bat it is gen- 
orally dwn, upon the testimony of vvit- 


there is .motle r mode of proceeding 
at the common t.*vv, at the suit of tins' 
king, called an information , which is sim- 
ilar to an indictment, except that it is not 
found by tlie grand jurj, and is filed, ev 
officio, by the proper officer of the govern- 
ment. An information rnunot he filed 
excej)t in cascb of mere iiundcmcfuior*, cr 
offences not capital ; for, whenever any 
capital offence is charged against. a party, 1 
lie cannot lie put ujkhi his trial unless the 
acetisatioti Ik* made by the grpnd jury by 1 
indictment. — [V. Hie Organization of the' • 
Grand Jury . The fimclions living stich ns 
we have stated, it is obvious that tin* du- 
ti<*>i require great care in the selection Of ■ 
the # persons who arc to servo as grand ’ 4 
jurors. A precept, commonly called a rr- 
nire facias , issues to file sheriff of eyery 
county, some time before any court of 
criminal jurisdiction is held therein, re ? 
quiriiig him, to summon twenty-four good / 
and lawful meu of ttis county, to attend 
tlie court, to inquire into, and present ah ' 



V 




dances committed within the, body of 
i the county. At the common law, these 
grand jurorsore required to be freeholders 
of. the County, and in England, where the 
'sheriff makes the selection, <they are 
usually gentlemen of the first respecta- 
bility in the • county. In tlic^ U. States, 


ted within a' coum 
defect of Justice, 
therein, 
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prevent w 
madfe cognizable 
To ' enumerate these , offences 
would occupy too large a space and 
probably no two states' in the Union have 
enacted precisely the same provisions.' 
There are proper powers .vested in the 


>differerit modes prevail in different states * courts to compel the attendance of grand ; 
in the selection of grand jurors. In some, jurors ; and if any are returned wliq are 1 


the grand jurors are chosen, as in England, 
by the sheriffs; in others, as in the New 
England States, the grand jurors are drawn 
by the town officers, from boxes contain- 
ing the names of all the* persons qualified 
to serve, from time to time, and in such 
numbers as are required ; and the names 
so drawn are returned to the sheriff, and 
by him to the court. * But, in whatever 
way the grand jurors are selected, their 
names are returned on a ^iece of parch- 
ment *or pajHT, by the sheriff, which is 
a panel, and as many of them as 
r in court are sworn on the grand 
Qot exceeding twenty-three, so that 



not qualified, they may be excluded from 
the panel ; and if an indictment he found 
by persons not qualified, the accused rnay 
except to it oh this account. Thus care- 
ful has the law been* in the original selec- 
tion of grand jurors, who are supposed, 
and indeed required, to be men of integri- 
ty, impartiality and intelligence, and above 
all just objection. And thus a body of 
men, brought together for the .occasion; 
and for that only, are placed between the 
government and the citizen, as a shield 
against oppression and injury, and to 
afford a reasonable protection to him, if 
he be not justly suspected oPa crime. — 


[ve muy constitute a majority. Their *' V. As to Petty or Petit Juries , or,*as they 


oath is, in substance, that they will tlili- 
gently inquire and true presentment make 
of all offences committed with id the 
county; that the government’s counsel, 
that of their fellows, and tlieir own, they 
will keep secret ; that they will present no 
man for envy or malice ; neither w ill they 
leave any one unpresented from ffar, fa- 
vor, affection, or hope of reward ; hut that 
they will present things truly as they come 
to their knowledge, according to their best 
Understanding. Usually, the presiding 
judge of the court instructs them in the 
matters which are within their jurisdiction, 
’ by delivering to them a charge, containing 
a summary of the offences and other busi- 
ness which may come liefore them. They 
then retire to their room, and sit, as has 
liecn said, in secret, hearing evidence in 
favor of tho prosecution only, as the main 
question before them is, whether the party 
accused ought to be put upon his trial to 
answer the accusation. But they are ai- 
rways bound to act upon legal evidence, and 
are instructed that they ought not to find 
an indictment unless upon their oaths they 
are persuaded, so far us the evidence goes, 
that the accusation, is true. It has been 
already stated, thut the grand jury is to 
inquire only into crimes committed in the 
county for which they sit. And this is 
regularly true at the common law, for no 
man was bound to answer for any crime 
/but before hia peers in the county and 
neighborhood when) it was committed. 
{But, by sundry statutes, both in England 
'and America, some offences, not commit- 


are sometimes called, Traverse Juries . 
There consist, as has been already said, of 
12 persons, and no more, for the^ trial of all 
criminal offences, and of all issues jf fuct 
in civil cases at the common law. There 
are some peculiar modes of trial by juiy 
in England, where a larger number than 
12 is required, which may be called the 
extraordinary trial by jury ; as, for instance, 
a grand assize for the ‘trial of issues iu 
writs of right, which consists of 4 knights, 
and 12 other persons; and the juiy of 
attaint, to convict a former jury of, a cor- 
rupt verdict, w hich consists of 24 jurors. 
But these modes of trial are, at present, 
wholly disused in Americu ; and, m Eng- 
land, that of a jury of attaint lias fallen 
into neglect, since the general use of the 
remedy of moving for a new trial, where 
the verdict is unsatisfactory. And first, 
as to the trial by juiy in civil coses. This 
is generally confined to issues of fact in 
proceedings at common law, as contra- 
distinguished from proceedings in equity 
and admiralty. When, then, the parties 
have, in their written pleadings, or allega- 
tions, coine to a fact which is denied on one 
side, and affirmed on the other, in a regu- 
lar mode, the cause is said to be of issue, 
and the fact in coutroversy is to be ascer- 
tained by a juiy.' For this puqiose, in 
England, a precept issues to the sheriff 
of the proper county, requiring him to 
select and summon to the court at which 
the trial is to tie had, a suitable nuinber 
of jurors, for the trial of the cause ; and 
he accordingly makes return of the names 
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*“ jpn % pace of parchment or *may avail himself of, it afterwards*, upon a . 
“we grated, tailed a' 'motion /for q new ^ial, ot, by q writ qf-' 
* * ■ '* ejror, in a suitable manner. . Before the; 


thence^ as 
, wlio art 1 compellable to attend qt 
mb and^ptoe appointed. 


If tiie evidence, is otiend, die counsel IW the 
aherilf haVe any interest in the case, or is * party- who opcitsjhe cause, on each j&Ivt 

not impartial, or,^ related to die parties* * ' “ 1 ^ 1 ‘ K ~ 

the juroia - are selected by some other 
proper officer, and usually by the cofoner 
of the county# .The qualifications of pel ty 
jurors do not differ, generally,' from those 


, required as to grand jurors, their duties 
'"being equally important, and requiring 
Jequcu intelligence. When die cause is 
.called for trial, if all die jurors do not 
appear, or ; any of diem are justly objected 
. to and set aside (of which we shall s]H‘uk 
hereafter), the deficiency may l>e supplied 
from among the by-standeis, having suit- 
able qualifications, which is ('ailed taking 
jurors de lalibus curaimtanlibus , from 


makes a short introduction, stating the; 
cast', the points in controversy, aim the- 
fiicts which he cx]Hits to prove, so that 
the jury may more clearly understand the . 
bearing of the evidence, as it is produced. 1 
After all the evidence is gone through, the 
counsel on each side argue tin? case to tbo» 
jury, at large, commenting' upon eyery 
pun of it, ancf each insisting Upon a \cr- 
diet in his favor. If any questions of law 
arise (as in most instances tiny do), the; 
judge is requested, and is bomid, publicly 
to state his ppini'fn on all the points of 
law applicable to it. This lie ordinarily 
does in summing up the case, after tie? 


wbidh circumstance the persons thus so- * arguments of the counsel nroover; hut bo 
lected are denominated talesmen. The may do it bet ore, if lie chooses. When 
juiy, being thus full, and above objection, tlie arguments tire finished, the presiding 
are sworn ^severally or together, according judge, m England, and hi mosf oflffi; 
to ftie ftical usage ill each state) well and ' states in America, proceeds to uddxvv* the 
truly to try the issue between the parties, ♦jury, stating to them the questions, ro- 
and a true verdict to give M according to capitulating the evidence, ,<md cumnieiit- 


the evidence” (or “according to the law 
and tiie evidence given them,” by the local 
usage of some states). In some cases, 
special juries are allowed to be selected, 
in a particular mode, for the purpose of 
trying particular causes; in other cases, 
the trials are by a jury chosen in the ordi- 
nary manner, and theuco called a common 
quiy. But these distinctions are unknown 
in some of the states of America, though 
.they are very important in the practice/ in 
England. After the jury is sworn, the 
"cause is then triad in open court, tiie evi- 
dence is offered, and the witn<«SQ.s pub- 
licly sworn and examined in the presence 
of thp judges, the counsel on each side, 
the jury, and all other persons in atten.i- 
arice. ‘ The question, whether any evi- 
dence is competent to be given to the jury, 
is, if any objection is made, first decided 
by the court If rejected, it is never Jicurd 
by the jury; if admitted, it is then read, 


or, if 
amini 


J ven by a witness, lie is then cx- 
beforc the jury. The party who 
calls a witoep first examines him, and lie 
is thcii liable to be cross-examined by the 
other side ; and if any question is asked, 
which either party deems improper, the 
opinion of the court is token on it I>efore 
the witness is allowed to give Ins answer. 
So, also, it is, in respect to any written evi- 
dence or document offered at tiie trial. 
And jf cither jwirty requests it, the judge 

^ ho, presides at the trial makes a note, in 
liting, of tiie objection, so that the party 

TP. , ■ 1 t . ; . < * 
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tug 6n it in such a manner in he deems 
correct, for the purpobe of enabling the 
jury to understand it well, and to apply 
the law properly to if. In these «;ddressc^ 
he. oftyn freely expresses his opinion as to the 
weight of evidence, the Mitiiciericy of the- 
proofs, the force of jwUciilui objections, 
and the comments o! the counsel. But, it 
being a principle of law, that the jury is to' 
respond as to mutters of fact, and the judges 
as to matte: of law (ad quevstiones 
respondvni jurafore.% <td <]u<rstionc8 legis re - 
spondrnt judiers), it Is always understood, 
thiP these 1 comments on matters of fact arc 
not binding on tip 1 jury, and that they an; 
given solely with a view of enabling the 
jury to exercise -their functions more jx;r- 
feetly, und that the* jury are at liberty to 
disregard them if they please. But, gen- 
erally speaking, they do receive great 
weight from tiie jury, who naturally place' 
confidence in the judges, fromtheir talents, 
cxfierience and impartiality, and therefore, 
unless the judge obviously ■ cxlubtfs some 
improprieties, or lietmys some unjustifi- 
able folding, they consider him os a friend, 
aiding and assisting thorn in their duty;, 
and, his addresses being always in -public, 
and ojwn to the criticism of the public, as 
Well as of tli<; profession, it rurely .occurs 
t hut his conduct is deemed exceptionality.. 
Still the jury have a right to form, and 
do form, an independent judgment upvq 
matters of fact; add their judgment 
often conclusive. After the judgp ha& 
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Hashed his t smmnary t ,)me 1 jOT^ilhirira^ n&med with the Witnessed, mid to fi$we* tn 
J&lpto a privaterbopi, j^htre they are kopt-capittH ca.seV*oine prtYilc^^yvhich ore 
^together for 'the* purpose;of deUbcratiou, iuW allowed • either m *mf qkses .o^.iti 
v . ^til they have all agreed m a verdict offences of a sul^diuateftmracten jAj0d f 
C.tocrccfeVhtm) upon the point iii controversy. in the first place, the right of challenge, 
*?Ttyy T are not permitted to lmve any Inter- which, though it exists for many purposes, 
A . <>oui^e with any other persons, and are 'in civil trials, is of for nfore conaequeqec£ 
' allowed, during tiieir continuance in secret and extent iu criminal trials. A challenge 


.Session, to have only such food and other 
' necessaries as are indispensable: Indeed, 
by die old law, they Were to bo kept with- 
out meat,, drink, fire or candle, until they 
>’ were agreed, unless by permission of the 
•court, which soon, however, iMirame almost 
a matter of course. When they an* agreed, 

* they coma into open court, mid, their 
‘Vujnqs being called, they deliver in their 
verdict, which is recorded by the projs*r 
Officer, Who then reads it aloud to the 
jnry, and asks them if they aifrec to it as 
recorded, to which they all public!) assent. 
If cither pally doubts it, tin* jurymen are 
severally asked if the) agree, which is 

-culled polling the jury. Sometimes, when 
, the, tacts art very complicated, or involve 
(piestions of law of great ditliculty, the 
■ j|ui) , instead of finding a general verdict, 
, that the issue of fact is for the plaintiff" or 
for the rich ndant, Mate all the facts at 
large, and ask the court to decide upon 
those fa«*^\ whether the issue ought to be 
1 found for the pluintitfor for tin* defendant. 
This is called a special verdict. It rilrely 
occurs in on initial cases, and is not very 
tonmion in civil cases. Hut the jury are 
never obliged to find a sjKViulvei diet, and 
may, in all cases, give a general verdict; if 
'■ they choose. If the jury, afier being kept 
together a considerable time, cannot agree, 
the) ure usuull) brought into court by the 
piojaT officer, and the court, if their diffi- 
cult) is about any matter of law, often 
makes additional explanations. Hut if, 
after ever) reasonable dibit, the jury con- 
tinue to disagree, they are discharged by 
the court, mid the cause must then Ini tried 
'{plow. In criminal cases, and especially 
, in capital ciugJSjtlu; court with great reluc- 
tance. allow flic discharge of a jury, after 
-the cause is once committed to them. — 
- Next, afc to tin* trial b) jury in criminal 

* wines* Here the qualifications of jurors 
do hot differ from those required, iu civil 
.cases. . Hut the law, with a view to pre- 

" yem the undue influence of the govem- 
‘ Viiont,iu the selection of jurors, and the 
/ Ufldne prejudices arising from public opin- 

* ion,, ‘bus tiirown additional guards round 
tlic jwuly accused. I le is n< >t only entitled 


is, properly speaking, ail objection or ex- 
ception to a juror, or to the whole jury, 
as incompetent to sit in a trial. It ds of 
two sorts: the first is a challenge to the 
arpiy, or an exception to the whole panel 
nr list of jurors, as they are arrayed or set 
in order by the sheriff in bis return* And 
it may be taken on account of the par- 
tiality of the sheriff, wltetf lie select# the 
jurj , or of some default, Omission or ille- 
gality of himself or of some other officer 
or functionary concerned ity arraying or 
returning the panel. (These exceptions 
are, or maj lie, various in their patufe 
and extent, in differeqt states; and the 
particular exceptions, at the common law 
•alone, w ould not, independently of those 
provided tor or disallowed by statute, be 
very instructive. This challenge may be 
either lor a principal cause or to the favor, 
tlie former of which is founded upr*M posi- 
tive proof or presumption of impropriety ; 
the latter is founded upon less strong 
presumption or suspicion, and therefore 
j>ropcrly to he inquired into, or t<i be 
deejJed by tin* sound ffiscreripn of the 
triers. Secondly, the other sort of chal- 
lenge (which also may be for a principal 
cause or to the favor) is a challenge to the 
polls, that is, an exception to particular 
jurors, answering in some degree to the 
rent sat io judicis of the civil and canon 
lavf. Challenges to the polls, at common 
law, have l>een reduced to four sorts: 
1. Challenge propter honoris rcspedtbn, or 
in respect to nobility ; as, if a lord or |>oer 
of the realm in England be empOimeled 
oil a jury, he may be challenged by either 
party, or may challenge himself. This 
cause, of course, itoes not exitft in the 
1J. States, vvliere we have no nobility* 
& Challenge propter defectum , or for want 
of projier qualifications; as if*a person 
l>e mi alien or u slave ; or in cases where 
be is required to be a freeholder, <if liet xs 
not such ; or is not of a suitable age, ah a 
minor ; or is a female, for females are not 
{dlovved to Ik* jurors ; or is convict , Of aft 
infamous crime, or is otherwise disquali- 
fied. 3. Challenge propter effertum, for 

y v 7 . „ suspicion of bias or partiality. Tluainay 

yo lie tried by 'good ami lawful men, of the be a principal challenge, or to the favor, 
'.'neighborhood where4he crime is alleged Tt is a. principal challenge,* as has been 
to ngyc been committed, but to bo con- already stated, when there, is pregnant 



||fW dr 1 of 
fxtauice, as that a .juror is tit kindred tp 
Either pahy (at the common law, Sn the 
^inth .aegrde); ijbat he has already pre- 
judged the oattsh f aa an arbitrator ; that he 
. has an interest pn the cause ; .that he has 
; taken money tor his verdict ; that he has 
formerly; as a juror, tried the samfe cause ; 
dial hfi is’ the servant, master, attorney or 
! ootnfaer of . one of the parties. A chul- 
I'kgoge to the polls for jfavor (which sup- ' 
pbsesfadoubt of impartiality) is where the 
party has no principal cause of challenge, 
twit has suspicion of favor, and offers clr- 
. cumstauces in support of such c suspicion. 

' In such a. case, the validity of the objec- 
tion is, by the common' law, left to tlie 
detennination of triers , whose office it is 
to decide whether the juror who is ob- 
jected to is favorable or unfavorable, or, 
rather, Whether he stand indifferent be- 
tween the parties. The triers, in case the 
first man called as a juror is challenged, 
are two indifferent persons, named by the 
fcourt ; and if they try one man, and find 
him indifferent, he is sworn, and then lie 
and die two first triers try the next who is 
objected to ; and when a second is found 
indifferent, those two who are sworn as 
''jurors become the triers of all thd others 
who are objected to, in lieu of the two 
triers first chosen. This course of ‘pro- 
ceeding is still common in England and 
in several of the U. States. But in other 
of the states, the usual course is * for the 
court 'to decide upon the inditfenency of 
.the persons objected to as jurors. 4. Chal- 
lenge propter delictum, or on account of 
some crime, of which the person called as 
a juror lia& been guilty, and which imports 
a disability and discredit as a juror. This 
applies to cases of a capital nature, and 
othes* infamous crimes, such as treason, 
felony, perjury, conspiracy, and other sj»e- 
cies of the crimen ftdsx, A person called 
as a juror may be called to say the truth 
(whence lie is said to be interrogated voir 
dire, veritaUM dicere) in respect to such 
causes of challenge as are not to his dis- 
credit or dishonor; but he cannot be 
called upon to acknowledge himself guilty 
of any crime, or other thing which ren- 
ders him infhmous. These are all the 
causes, strictly speaking, of challenge by 
the parties. But many persons are en- 
titled to be excused from serving on juries, 
/and, on this account, may plead the excuse 
' ftir themselves; though the parties may not 
* take the exception Among these am 
magistrates, aged persons, and persons 
/holding particular offices, and others hav- 
ing special exemptions. The challenges 
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abowlmentioned eqntffiy aMljr Id <*ivH 
. and Criminal cases. But in favor of life, 


in capital trials, the accused is in 
the privilege of challenging a certain uiSm* 
her of persons, called, as , jurors, without 
assigning any cause;' and this privilege is 
* thence called the right 6 {peremptory dial-, 
lenge. This is a provision founded ill great ' 
humanity and tenderness towards persons 
capitally accused. The reasons com- 
monly assigned for it are, 1. that every/ 
person is liable to strong dislikes arid 
prejudices, in respect to particular persons, 
merely from their appearance, manners, 
and gestures, although they are strangers 
to him, and that even a caprice or feeling 
of this kind may, in tlie course of the 
trial, embarrass the party in his defence ; 
2. that upon a challenge for cause shown, ( 
the reason may prove insufficient, and, if 
the party hail . no right of peremptory 
challenge, he might lie tried by a juror 
who, from the very circumstance ofbeing 
objected to, might conceive n prejudice 
against the accused. On the^e accounts, 
he is at liberty to challenge the juror 
'{tcremptorily, after he has for an insuffi- 1 
cient reason, challenged him for cause; 
anil, as the object of all trials is to allow a 
fair and full defence, the accused nought, 
at least, to ha\ e lus wishes consulted so 
far as to exclude those whom he distrusts 
in thfc first instance, fjut as it is obvious : 
that tlfe right of peremptory challenge, if 
nor limited by some known boundary, 
might forever prevent a trial, the law ban 
fixed a definite number, to which the 
party is con i hied . The common law fixed 
this number at 35, or one short of three 
full juries ; and that soil remains the rule 
in all trials for treason. But in other cap- 
ital offences, the right is now generally 
restrained, by statute, to 20, both in Eng- 
land and America. If a person attempts 
to challenge beyond this number, bis 
challenge is disregarded. If, by reason of 
peremptory or other challenges, a suffi-,, 
cient number of jurors ore not found, tales- 
men are appointed, as in cifll cases. If/ 
several persons are tried dt tlie same time,/ 
upon one indictment, each one is entitled*! 
to his full number of challenges, and on^ 
may challenge a juror not objected to bj^ 
the others, and he must be excluded alto-v 
getlirr; for every juryman must* be above > 
anv objection by any of the jiersons tried; 
We have thus nur treated of challenges by.^J 
the party accused. The government h Asjl 
strictly, no right to challenge* except for S 
cause shown; but for cause shown the/ 
government may either challenge the ' 
array, or the polls, in the same manner «*•). 



">Vpri*ate person.' it 

V least in England, if a jgror is oirjected to 
;*by the government, not to call upon the j 
>govenftnont to show cause until thepanel* 

' , f 8‘ gone through, and, then, if sufficient 
’ Jurors are not found arid sworn, the cause, 
df the challenge' may be inquired into; 

• for, if there is a full jufy without the f>er- 
mohb objected to by the government, there 

vis no. strong reason to insist upon their 
*' l>eing sworn, although no good cause has 
’ tssen shown. There are some other pro- 
visions favorable to prisoners accused of 
capital offences, and esjiecinrlly of political 
onencosj* which deserve notice. In Eng- 
land, in cases of treason, die prisoner is 

* entitled to a copy of die indictment live 
„ days before his arraignment for trial, and 

a copy of die panel of jurors who are 
summoned, and their professions and 
places of abode, ten days before bis trial, 
mid n list of the names of the witnesses to 


ael for the jirisoher exclurivCly pftnd the^ 
importance of counsel; CxchisivCiy tor the ffl 
prisoner, i$ admitted in all cases of tiwasofo;* 
Why not equally so in other Capitol ca&es? ft 
Such is a vely general outline of the triqi^ 
by jury under the common law/ It 
deemed of immense value in England, /% 
aid among the dearest rights of the peo-‘ ’’ 
pie. In America, it is quite as Sear, and iir ’ [* 
deemed of such high importance, that the ’ • j 
right to u trial by jury/ in all criminal » 
coses, is secured by the constitution of * 
every state in the union; and is also pro- 
vided for, in all civil casfe at common 
law, .where the amount in controversy is 
of any considerable Value. The constitu-r ' 
tion of the U. States has provided, u that 
the trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
impeachment, shall be by juiy ; and such 1 
trial shall be had in die state where the 
said’ crimes shall have been committed. 


Ik* produced against him, the like length Hut when not committed within any state, 
o.f time before the trial, lie is also en- the trial shall be at such place or places as 
titled, at' the expense of the government, the congress may by law have directed.** 
to have witnesses summoned in his behalf, And further, u that ,110 person shall be 
to establish his defence, and to have conn- convicted of treason, unless on the tesri- 


.sol assigned to assist him in his defence. 
In America, in cases of treason, similar 
previsions in substance exist, with a differ- 
ence onl> in respect to the leiigrh of time 
allowed for the copy of the indictment, 
and lists of jurors and witnesses. And in 
many of the .states, an equally humane 
provision exists in respect to all other 
capita] offend*!.. Hy the laws of the 
IT. States, the prisoner is entitled to have 
counsel assigned to him, and to have his 
witnesses summoned at the expense of the 
government, in all capital cases. In cases 
of treason, a copy of the indictment is 
required to be. deliv* red three days before 
the arraignment, and also a copy of the 
list of jurors and witnesses summoned by 
• the government, three days Indore his 
trial.’ In other capital cases, the time is 
, tvfo days, instead of three. The right to 
employ counsel in defence, is also secured 
' to. all persons accused of any crimes in the 
IT! States. Hut in England, ft is confined 
to cases of treason, and to mere misde- 
meanors. In cajrital cases, not of treason, 
counsel are not permitted to he employ eel 
in England, except in arguing questions 
of law; The quaint and unsatisfactory 
‘ reason given for this exclusion is, that the 
judges are counsel for the prisoner,— a 
reason which, if good in any, is sufficient 
in all cases. But there is more of specious, 
ness than of truth in the remark; fofr, 

’ though the judgos.ought to take can* that 
.the prisoner has a fair ami ltiqiartiul trial, 


ninny of two wr nesses to the same overt 
art, or on confession in^ open court.” 
And again, # that no person shah be held 
to answer tor a capital or otherwise infa- 
mous crime, unless on a presentment' or 
indictment of a grand jury, except in 
oases arising in the land of naval forces, 
or in the militia when in actual service in * 
time of war or public danger. Nor shall' 
any person bo subject, for the* Aoine of- 
fence, to be twice put in jeopardy of lifo * 

• or limb ; nor shall he be compelled, in any , 
criminal case, to he a witness against him- *’ 
self“ nor be deprived of life, liberty* or * 
property, without due process of law” 
And again, u that in all criminal prosecu- • 
tions, the accused shall enjoy the right to 
a speedy and public trial, by ail inqiartiah . 
jury of the state and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, which • < 
district shall liavc been ]>revioudy asceT-^ 
tained by law ; and to be informed of the ^ 
nature ami cause of tlie accusation ; to fee 
confuted with the witnesses against him ; '>*>* 
to have compulsory process for obtaining, < « 
witnesses in his favor; und to have tho ^, 
assistance of counsel for his defence.”^ 
And again, “that in suits* at dommou laWV 
where the value iu controversy shall 
exceed ftventy dollars, the right of a trial * 
byjuiy slmlfbe preserved ; and no tasty"', 
once tried by a jury, shall be otherwise re-, J 
examined in any court of the IT. Stoles 
than according to' the rules of the common , V 
law.” Provisions of a similar nature, in 
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* befoij^kl imbiogt, If .not in;, the Wtoijg biases ofhurnan ophfipn, tioni j£ 

<*11, fhe*8tnre constitution of the Umon. erroh» in reaadning, from ignorance, and / 
/They demonstrate * the extreme jealousy passion, ami prejudice, iridepkndimd^ofV 
SBf the* people of the right >ef»trial, by jury, all intentional wrong, or corrupt 
and their extreme solicitude to place it or malice, j)r dishonesty," or dbUbeWife* 
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jwty? 
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ciwyond the reach of the jiassioiis, and baseness. The only question is/wfiat, o if V 
^xtuudices, «and* nolitical objects, of those' the whole, is the best meads of udtninis- ' 


^Who, as tilers* {nay be called at any time 
- to administer die government. This 
^s^ongv attachment to the trial by jury, 
{both in Englalid aud America, alter the 
faesperienpe of it for centuries, furnishes no 
fjtyufcU argument in favor of its efficacy as a 


- Security ofrij 
’ilt'is perpci 


S it , 4 and a redress of wrongs, 
ly spoken of as the )>alla- 
f Ahull “of pur public rights and liberties ; 

' ;arid in all the various fluctuations of pub- 
lic .opinions, it has remaiued untouched 
and unsuspected. It is not surprising that 
tliosc, who know it only in theory, or who 
* at present bee tlie administration of its 
powers and duties in a very imperfect 
state in tlie civil law countries, or who 
are accustomed to a jurisprudence foreign 
to its principles, should entertain doubts 
* of its advantages, xmd should feel a deep 
sense of its directs. The first part of this 
article allows how difficult it lias been 
found, to transfer to Frame the trial by 
vjury, and te administer it with the same 
beneficial effects as in England. The 
errors in France may ha\e resulted, in 
> part, from the imperfect knowledge of the 
^courts, as well as of the juries, from the 
novelty of this inode of trial, and their 
want of experience in the management Of 
it.' Perhaps, too, there may !>e something 
in the other institutions oi‘ France, or in 
the temperament and character of the 
people, which may disturb its proper ope- 
ration. It may boluseful foi us, licfbre 
^concluding this article, to review some of 
the grounds on which the trial by jury has 
been hitherto vindicated, and to glance 'at 
■some of tlie defects winch it is supposed 
to ihvolve, as well as at some of the 
objections to* which it is supposed to he 
lianler-ifc est et ab kosU doceri . And, 
in the first place, it is not neccssUry to 
contend that, as an instrument of public 
, or private justice, it is an institution abso- 
lutely* perfect ; that it is incu[iable of 
abuse ; or that it never occasions error. 
That woukj be, to require of it what 
belongs to 1 no human institution whatso- 
ever. Every work of man is, by. his very 
: nature, imperfect. Every form or govern- 
,inent involves some inconveniences, and 
11 •errors, and 'abuses . 1 "" ^ 


taring justice, taking human nature, as it^ 
is, and human infimiity ns it must ever 
operate. If crimes tire to be tried and V 
punished, if rights are to be enforced mid * 
wrongs redressed by judicial tribunals/ > 
what is the liest structure of the iustitu- * 
tion fi/r the purpose of trial and decision? . 
Th<»re*socms to be but a narrow circle of 
means, out of which the choice is to bo 
made. Shall tlie tribunal bo (‘(imposed * 
of* executive officers of the go\ eminent, 
or of judges appointed by the government 
tor each case, or of judges Holding their * 
office at the pleasure of the government r 
Or shall the tribunal be composed of 
judges holding their offices permanently , 
*and indojKnidently of the government r 
Or . shall the tribunal be comjmsed of 
jurors chosen at large, pro hac net, or 
chosen permanently for that duty, without , 
any previous qualifications of legal expe- 
rience, learning or superior ability ? And 
if so, by whole, and in what manner, shall 
they he chosen ? Or shall the tribunal 
be of a mixed character, comjiosed of • 
judges learned in the law, permanent in’ 
rank and station, and of jurors selected 
lor the occasion m an ; in partial niuuncr, ’ 
and the trial be had lie fore the judges ’ 
c\|>ouiiding the law, and the juries decid- 
ing the facts? In cases of crimes, the 
object is to protect the innocent and to . 
purjpdi th" guilty'. Where does tlie* dan- 
ger chiefly arise* r In political accusa- 
tions, the government not only is u party, 
but has a strong moth o to produce cou- 
viclion. In other eases, it may not have 
so strong a motive, but it may lie subject • 
to influences of an equally fatal character. 

If the king or other executive, or officers 
selected by him for that purpose, pro !ui<: 
vice, aw to deckle upon the guilt or itiqo- 
cence of tlie party, according to their own * ‘ 
discretion and such proofs us ore satisfac- , 
tor } 7 to themselves, there is no security what- - 
soever against unjust convictions.' The ' 
decision will Us arbitniry, and according to 
the wilj of the prince or his fayd/uies, or ’ 
according to suite policy, qf perhaps pub- . f 
lie prejudice, actuated by strong resent- 7 
meut. If iHti . trial be by judges solely' 


# 4 , ‘ Every effort to ad- appointed by the government, and holding ' ' 

r minister justice must necessarily foil short their offices permanently, there may be 
fm perfect correctness, from defects of evi- dangers arising from other and different ' 
from the infirmity of judges, from sources, from their political opinions, from 



r state interests, 


;?qiY. 

", 


vfeapow* gqvcrnrpent from mpmmii 


•'ijplity to public opinion,* and from influ- upon, any citizen, by successive Vindictive 
j&noes of character and' profession, which prosecutions. 5. Again, if the pviqence 
v: Hisefisibly worpthe judgment, If the tri- is doubtful, the party is entitled to an 
v^-al be. by permanent jurors, there will lie acquittal, and the court will so direct the 
greater dafigqrs from tlieir want of the r jury ; for the common few will not toler- 
, /proper leaguing, and general weight of ate that any man should be -punished, 
character, added to die other objections, unless there be satisfactory proofs of gitflt 
' So that any of die proposed substitutes does to the minds of 12 of his peers or equalk 
not furnish more safety or certainty, in the A. It has been said $at the facts are often 


' . affords some checks upon arbitrary pow- 
er, and enlists many just feelings and rca- 


comrrtun law has provided that the judges 
shall state to the jury what the law is, a* 


Kmahle guaids Againm oppression'. I. The applicable to the various postures of the 

I urors are selected frotn the mass of iutel- facts, as they may find them. They are 
tgent citizens, of suitable qualifications, also generally assisted by (the argument? 
and of the same rank, and having the same of die counsel on each side, in arranging 
general interests, as the uccused. They and pdmparijig the. facts; and 'the judge, 
are not permanently employed, mid have in his summing up of the evidence, brings 
.no common connexion with each other, the whole in review, and points out to 


’and no habits of fixed cooperation. 


them the hearings of eveiy part, and strips 


« are, or may be, strangers to each other, arn^ oft' the false glosses, if any, which have 
to the accused, until the moment when* Ixseh made by counsel. But he still leaves 
they are empanneled. They are subject them to decide upon it according to theii 
to.no reasonable exception, either in point own conscientious belief of it. 7. It k 
of character or influence,* for that would said that the arguments of counsel may 
exclude them, at the will of the accused, deceive thorn, and blind theift to the truth 


They are subject to the same laws, and 

• littble to .the same prosecution, ns the party 
on trial, and therefore have a natural ten- 
dency to sympathize with him. 2- The 
trial is had ill open court, liefbre judges 
who hold their others permanently, and 
who art* bound to administer the law, and 
to gi\e their opinions publicly to the. jury. 
From the moment that they arc cm pan- 

* noled, they are excluded from all inter- 
course with every person except * what 
takes pluce in open court ; and their sub- 
sequent dehlierations are private and se- 
cret. 3. They are under oath to decide 

1 the case upon the evidence given in open 
♦court. No testimony can l»e heard by 
them, except what is admitted and de- 

- livered in open court ; so that the court, 
the counsel, and the by-standers, have a 
perfect knowledge of every part of it. 
Thus the whole public become the ulti- 

’< mote judges of the sincerity and justice 
of their verdict. 4. If they find a venlict 

- against thq party, and there has been any 
. error of law or fact, or any misconduct in 

. - the juryj the court will graqta new trial ; 
, but if they acquit him, there can be no 
Yfcew trial, for the law will not allow a man 
.•;to*be twice put on trial for the same 
'offence, and thus bis life, lil>erty or limb 
, , be, put in jeopardy. Here we see the liu- 
inanity of the common law, which leans 
h* favor of the accused, mid disables the 


But the answer" is, that they have anequa 
opportunity to hear the opposite side, anc 
that, generally, the judges assut^them 
when there is any attempt to fnisstate the 
evidence, by referring to their own notes 
of it, as given in open court. And fitm: 
long habits, and experience in human life, 
jurymen learn to disregard the mere ef 
forts of eloquence, und, under a sense of 
their religious and social obligations, con- 
sult the real truth and justice of die case. 
Would there be more security if no coun- 
sel were* allowed ? No person will say so. 
6. It is also said that the judges may have 
an undue influence with the jury. This 
is certainly possible, and has actually oc- 
curred ,in corrupt times. In the case of 
chief-justice Jeffreys, referred to in the 
preceding purt of the article, it should be 
remembered that he held his office during 
the pleasure of the crown, and not, as the 
judges of England now hold, during good 
liehavior, or life. He was a devoted par- 
tisan of the crown, and has become infa- 
mous by his corrupt administration ofthc 
law. But it should lie considered; thai 
tfle jury could scarcely have beeltf fhw 
from improper biases of some sort, other*: 
wise they oduld not have found a verjic 
against the accused. In oiur day, jtuad, in- 
deed,* at any time since' the krfcttravy time* 
of king James II and. the revolution of 
1686; such conduct : in a judge would be 
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sureto meet With universal reprobation/ 
; tmd would generally produce an acquittal 
of the prisoner, uncUa public impeachment 
\ ' of tlie judge. Nay, it is well known, tliat 
^ : such is the jealousy of juries in this par- 
ticular, .that any undue interference or 
v solicitude for conviction, exhibited on the 
. ‘part of adjudge, would destroy his influ- 
ence, and produce an opposite verdict. 
Jtjs his supposed impartiality that gives, 
weight to his opinion ; and the jury 
know that they have a right to disregard 
it, If they please. 9. "It is said, that juries 
4 , Inay be influenced by improper motives, 
4 snd sometimes disregard the law, ami 
give a false verdict. This is possible, and, 
indeed, has probably sometimes liap- 
' pened. But the occasions are rare ; and 
where there is a suspicion of that sort# it 
always injures the character of the jury- 
men, and subjects them to public scorn 

* and odium. Generally, juries an* sempu- 

• lous iu respecting the law, because it is 
the only protection of their own rights. 
Where "the law is very harsh, and the 
punishment is disproportioned to tin* oft? 
fence, they have sometimes exhibited a 
repugnancy to convict; hut they rarely 
have acquitted the party, unless there 
were circumstances of great doubt, or of 
great mitigation ; and it their conduct, iu 

, such cases, is not strictly justifiable, it is 
generally not such ?is produces any re- 
!• proach, either from the court or the pub- 
lic. These occasions, however, are. rare, 

• and constitute exceptions of no great ifio- 
ment iu the general administration of jus- 
tice. JO. It w not true, as is sometimes 
supposed, that juries are ready to convict 
on slight proofs, or insufficient evidence. 
Our law declares, on the contrary, that 
in such cases they ought to acejuit the 
party; and it is always laid down to the 
jury by the court. Indeed, the judges, in 

1 this respect, always act as counsel for the 
prisoners, and give jheir advice to the 
jury, in respect to every reasonable doubt 
.hr the evidence. There are so many 
checks upon juries, in cases of this M>rt, 
that it con scarcely happen, that an unjust 
conviction, at leak by the improjicr bias 
, of the jury, can take place. If there Ik; 
any emir, it is usually on the side of mercy. 
‘II. It is objected, that the jury sometimes 
find the party guilty of a part, and not 

< of the whole offence, as of manslaughter 
, when lie is accused of murder. Certainly 
' the jury do so ; and for the best reason, 

< that the law requires it. A jury ouglvt not 
. to find a man guilty of the whole of a 

* ohaige, unless it is wholly proved. If 
; What is proved amounts to a crime of the 


same nature, but of inferior enormity,' ftr 
more mitigated thftu what is charged, they 
find their verdict according to the proiffr, , 
and tlie court iuflict only, the moderated 
punishment. And imjr other course 
would be 1 flagrant injustice. Bdt a jury 
cannot, upon a trial for one offence, find *n 
man guilty of another offence, not of the 
nature of tlie one charged ; for instance, 
uj>on a charge of murder, they out mot find 
him guilty of forgery ; but if he is charged 
with stealing two watches, they may find • 
liim guilty of stealing one only. 12. It is 
also objected, that juries often favor crim- 
inals. But this is not generally true, 
except to the extent that the law favors 
them. Then* may lie en^*s of a popular 
east, or of an odious nature, when* juries , 
have occasionally shown improper biases 
for the accused ; but this objection applies 
to alktrit munis, and is founded on human 
infirmity generally. Juries do not, even 
in eases of this sort, often depart from 
their duty ; and the e.wptions on* so few, 
that they an* seldom felt or urged in free-, 
governments, Itt. Bur an objection the 
most pressed by those who an’* not practi- 
cally acquainted -with the trial by jury, is, 
that unanimity is required in pronouncing 
a verdict of acquittal or condemnation. 

It is true, tliat no verdict can be received, 
wliich has not the assent of all the 12- 
jurors ; and there are no means of compel- 
ling an assent ; and yet, practically speak- 
ing, few' cases of disagreement occur, ex- 
cept where tiiere is a solid foundation for 
real doubts and difficulties*. Unanimity is 
more common than, ai first view, might 
Ik? suspected. In the firsr place, tin* jury 
reasoit with earl: other upon all doubtful 
point*, and if they at first differ, the dif- 
ferences urr often removed by further dis- 
cussion. Pride of opinion is not enlisted 
on Cither side, and sometimes each re- 
cedes from the first limits of his own opin- • 
ion. In the, next place, the difforeiicin of 
opinion are more often upon inferences 
and conclusions from known facts than 
upon the facts themselves; and more often 
upon doubts as to the proj>er application 
of the law to those facts; and still more 
often main mere collateral questions, 
where there is no common standard of 
measure, as in assessing damages. In 1 
criminal cases, fewer difficulties ordinarily 
arise than in civil eases, because doubts 
weigh favorably for the accused, and often 
produce an acquittal. But, after all, there ;; 
is not probably one in twenty cases, tried* * 
by a jury, in which then* is a final disa- * 
greement ; and it is by no means sure, that ■ 
a decision could he had more just or fair 
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by requiring a majority, or any other num-' ‘ Jurt, t CraW6. (Set the* preceding or- " 
her, than by requiring' unanimity. The r ticU.) *' • * ’ ■ \ ^ 

* jurors might then be equally divided^ Or ' Jury-mast; a temporary, or occasional 
the struggled of the minority to prevent a mast erected in a ship In tlie place of otio ' 
Verdict plight be equally violent. Most that has lieen carried away liy teinjHJ^t, 

' 'trials give rise to differences on several' battle, &c. Jury-masts are sometimes : 
points ; and, in such cases, the unanimity erected in a new ship, to navigate her * 
of a majority, in a general verdict, must be down a river, or to a neighboring port,, - 
produced in the same manner os unanim- where her proper riiasts are prepared for!' 
ity in the whole juiy. But the best an- her. 1 f 

swer to the ‘objection is, that experience Jus (Latin) signifies, 1. that which is 
is in favor of requiring unanimity of tlie right or conforrfitdile to law; also the ol>- 
wholc ^ury. -No jiractical evil has, as yet, ligation which the law imposes ; 2. a body 
been felt from fiie rule. And it is no of laws, 'decrees and usages; 3. a man’s * 


small recommendation of it, that it gives a 
satisfaction and confidence to the public 


privi leges, singly or collectively ; 4. the 
place* where justice is administered; 5. 


mind, ill England and the U. States, tli&t the jiower which originates from the law. 
the decision of a mere majority could Hence the word is of very frequent use in 
scarcely ever give. If unanimity is less law . — Jus divinum is that which js ordered . 
easily obtained in France, that proves by a revelation, in contradistinction to that 
, nothing as to the value of the principle which is ordered by reason; put as tiie 
elsewhere. The failure may be from the right must he one and the same, it is evi- 


novclty of the trial m France, or from the 
habits and character of the people, or from 
the imperfect comprehension of the proper 
duties of the judges and the jury. — Most 
of tin* remarks above made refer espceiall y 
to jurii* of trial in criminal cases ; hut 
they are, in a greut degree, applicable to 
- civil cases also. It remains only to add, that 
the other preliminary guards, interposed by 
the common law in criminal cases, are of 
inestimable value *to every citizen. He 
cannot be accused, nor be brought to trial, 


dent that the. distinction exists only in the 
form, and not in the essence, because that 
which is ordered by our reason is to be 
referred to f»od, l as its origin, equally with 
tlmt "which is decreed by revelation. A 
law may have both a human and a divine 
origin ; for instance, “ Thou slialt not kill."’ 
Thin rule may he adopted because it is 
ordered in the decalogue, or because it Is 
tin; dictate of reason, and i$ established by 
niOip nations, unacquainted with the deca- 
logue. The division, however,, is rather 


unless upon an indictment found by a grand 
jury. He is thus saved from prosecutjuns 
founded in malice, hatred, political opposi- 
tion, personal feeling and popular prejudice. 
The government cannot touch him; the 
people cannot make him the victim of their 
jealousy or suspicion. A grand jury of 
'incorruptible and impartial men, who are 
liis equals, must first accuse him, upon the, 
hearing of legal proofs and sworn wit- 
nessowS before lie can he called to answer 
for any oflfence. 12 men, good uiui true 
(probi tt legale# homines), must concur in 
the indictment, and 12 more must concur, 
upon his trial, m asserting Ids guilt, 1 a fore 
he can be punished. When his guilt is 
ascertained, the 'punishment rests, not in 
the discretion of the king, or of the gov- 
ernment, or any mere executive officer; 
it -is to 1 m* declared by the judges, liefore 
whom he lias been tried, or in the same 
^ court, according to laws previously passed, 
*nud regulating the nature and extent of 
the punishment. It is not too much, 
then, to affirm that tin- trial by juiy is 
justly the boast of England and America ; 
and we muy hope «tlmt, by tlic goodlier 
of Providence it mav 1 m> punctual. 

' . , 25 * 


antiquated, and the philosophical lawyer 
will icier all law to a common origin. 
(See Thmpnsius, De Jure Div.) — Jus Kali- 
cum signified the lowest degree of privi-" ,, 
leges enjoyed by cities under the Romans, 
— Jus ijidii, or jus Lalinum, denoted tho.\ 
privi leges granted by the Romaita to the 
inhabitants of Latium, according’ to* tho 
various significations of the word. (See . 
Latium.) It held a rank between tlie. 
jus Ilaheum and the jus jRomanunt. — Jus ; 
< {uiritium (ci vitas optima lege, optimo jure ) ; 
the fullest enjoyment of Roman citizen- * 
ship, the privilege and obligations of Ro- 
man freebqrn citizens, including, in the * j 
nourishing times of the commonwealth, 1 
1. public privileges — lihertas (security of 
person.d liberty), militia (participation hi ’ 
the sendee of the legions), census* (regis-’ # 
t ration on the list of property: {; 

# 11 $), jus t rib us fthe. incorporation in a/ 
tribe), jus suffragtontJn (the jus W$uiritiun\ - 
in a .narrower sense, the right of , auf- . 
fruge), jus honorum (jiarticipation in pub-, 
lie honors), ms Sarrorum (participation hi 
.religious eofebrations, sacra p\thlica and 
privata); 2. privute, privileges— jus gmfH 
litatis ct agna tiaras (the privilege of fami- ‘ 






ajc A.tulela wi\»stan(ie enclosed irt the k^niol, rilled 
dtftviftii (the priv- him pepisptrma. 


jus cottmifito- 


’srww^privilege or lawful .marriage), jus 
*' patrwm (unhmilod power over 1 the per- 


y $on« and property of real or adopted chil- 


dren). Heineccius and others iiientkm 
only ,twti * juris Quin., and, * hetddes 
them, jut dv&atis or ciVihw Romanct. 
i ' Corn ell (De Jiwc Quit, a Civitate Roma - 
y I '..ito non (mierso, Heimstavlt, 1742, 4io.) is 
V h ’ of a different opinion. ?tifl different is the 

- Opinion of Cramer {De Juris Quin. 

* >et* Civilatis Discriminey Kiel, 1803, 4 to.). 
’< .At all events, the jus ewiiaiis was of 
& a more limited character than the jus 

Qumtium. * Thus newly admitted citi- 
•' ‘«ens received it 

Jussieu, Antony aud Hem aid, de ; two 

* Wotliers, bom at Lyons, in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, eminent as 
physicians and botanist *.— -Jhiiony made 
a botanical tour, and brought from Spain 
a large collection of plants. After this, 

• he wrote upon subjects connected with 
natural history and medicine, and died 

. in 1758, in the 72d year of his %ge, 

- murl* lamented, on account of his phi- 
lanthropy. — Bernard , horn in UW, was 
appointed proies>or of botany in the royal 
botanical garden. We are indebted to 
him for a new edition, in two volumes, 

# I2mo^ of Tounadbr’s History of Plants 
/ in the I^eighlnirhood of Paris [Histhire 

iks Pi antes qui naissent aur Environs de 
’ Paris), published in 1725. Jussieu’s 
scholars used to bring him dowel's 
which they had mutilated oi compound- 
ed with others, tor the purpose of testing 
his knowledge, and he always recognised 
t them immediately. Some of them hav- 
ing -made the same experiment on Lin- 
naeus, he said, u Hod or your teacher 
(Jussieu) dan alpne answer your .ques- 
tions.” * Jussieu, after having fmen a long 
time employed upou a systematic division 
. of the vegetable kingdom, died in 1777, 
aged 79. Cuvier, in a biographical me- 
moir on Richard, calls Bernard de Jussieu 
44 the most modest, and, perhaps, the most 
profound botanist of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, who, although lie scarcely puhlislied 
arty tiling, is, nevertheless, the inspiring ge- 
nius pf uimlcm botanists .” — Jlntony Lau- 
rence Jussieu , nepliew of Bernard, bom 
at Lyons, dn 1748, physician, member of 
, the academy of sciences at Paris, and of 
yihe royal medical School, made a report, 
^ in 1804, on the mmta of captain Baudin’s 
r voyage, to New r Holland. In the anatomy 
jqf plauts, he has distinguished himself Ixy 
^^pHing made known the discovery of a 


Jcstice of Tim Peace. The Word 
justice is applied to judicial magistrates; 
as justices of such a court,, and,' in the, 
English ’laws, juslires of the forest, hm- 
dared, qf the laborers, &c.; and lienee the 
appellation jusfice of the peace —that is, a 
judicial magistrate intrusted with the 
conservation of the peace. A great pari 
of the civil officers’ are, in fact, the con- , 
sorvotore of tho lienee,, as their duty is 
to prevent or punish breaches of the 
pence. Thus the judge#, grand-jurymen, > 
justices of the peace, mayors and alder- 
men of municipal corporations, sheriffs, 
coroners, constables, watchmen, ami all 
officers of the police, arc instituted for tho 
purpos** of preventing, in different wavs, 
crimes and disturbances of the pence of 
the community, or for arresting, trying and 
punishing the violators of the laws and 

f ood order of society, lu England aud tho 
r . States, the justice of tho peace, though 
not high in rank, is an officer of great 
importance, as the first judicial proceed- 
ings an* had Indore imn in regard to u r-, 
resting persons accused of grate otiences; 
and his jurisdiction extends to trial, and 
adjudication lor small oliences. In case 
of the commission of a crime oi Abroach 
of tlie peace, a complaint is made to one 
of these inairistiates. If lie is satisfied 
with the e\idenee of a commission of 
some ofience, the l '"ninii/an<*<* of which 
belongs to him, * itlier for the purpose of 
arresting, or* for trying the partv accused, 
he issues a warrant directed to' a consta- 
ble, or oilier executive officer designated 
by the law T for this purjmse, ordering the 
person complained of to 1 m* brought before* 
imn, and he thereupon tries the party, if the 
offouce be within his jurisdiction, and ac- 
quits him or awards punishment. If tho 
offence charged In*, of a graver character, 
the adjudication upon which is tint within 
the justice’s jurisdiction, the qiictdiou , 
then is, whether the party conqflained of ' 
is to be imprisoned, or requinsl to give 
I K>nds to aw ait his trial Indore the tribunal 
having jurisdiction, oris to be discharged'* 
and on these questions the justice decides 
according to his view of the law and the 
facts. In England, there fire some officers, 
tis the inastcf of the rolls, some municipal 
authorities, &e., who are justices of, tiny* 
fieace hv prescription, in virtue of theirjj/ther *. 
office ; but, in general, the appointment is’ 
by commission ; and, in England, when a 
new commission issues to justices in a‘ 
certain county, this supersedes former - 
commissions dor tin? same county, of,>. 



T. course. In tli© XT. Suites, lh© office' is 
/held, only by' special' appointment, and 
‘*he tenure is different ifi different states, 
the office having been held, in onostute at 
‘/least, during good behavior; but the eom- 
ftiission is more usually for seven years, 

‘ or some oilier' specific limited period. 

• . These magistrates have usually also a 
civil jurisdiction . of suits for debts, oil 
* promises, of for trespasses (where the title 
, to real estate docs not conic in question, 
'and with some other exceptions), to an 
' amount varying, in tile different states, 
from §13.33 to §100. In some states, a 
jiarty may appeal from the decision of the 
justice to a higher tribunal, whatever may 
lie the amount in que>iinn, in a civil suit, 
and whatever may he the judgment. In 
other states no appeal is allowed, except 
in e-asc of an amount in queHion exceed- 
ing fjbur dollars, or some other certain, but 
always inconsiderable sum. So an ap- 
peal is ummIIv allowed to the accused 
party in a criminal prosecution before *a 
justice of the. peace, in ease of the judg- 
ment being for a fienalty over a certain 
specified and small amount, or an im- 
prisonment over a pertain number of 
days. It is evident I v of the greatot im- 
portance to the peace and good order of a 
community, that the justices should In* dis- 
creet, honest and intelligent. (For the 
French justice.**, see Pvun, Just iris of the.) 

JrsTis, sumamod the Martyr; one ot 
the earliest and most learned writers of 
the Christian church. Ho was the son 
of Prisons, a Greek, and was liorn at Fla- 
\iu Neapolis, anciently (‘.ailed Sirhen i, a 
city of Samaria, in Palestine, towards the, 
dose of tlie first century. He was edu- 
'cated in the pagan r( k iigioii, and, ufler 
studying in Egypt, became a Platonist, 
until, in the year 1»‘E2, be w'as led, by the 
instructions of a zealous and aide Chris- 
tian, to embrace tbc religion of the gos- 
' pel. He subsequently went to Rome, in 
the beginning of the reign uf Ailtoiiinus 
. Pius, and drew up bis first Apology for 
, the < Christians, then under a sevens perse- 
cution, in which he shows the cruelty 
r und injustice of the proceedings against 
them. Hu was also , equally zealous in 
op]K»sing alleged heretics, and particularly 
MarcioH, against whom he wrote and 
published a hook, lie not long after 
visited the Bust, and, at Ephesus, had d 
conference with Tiyplio, a leurned Jew, 
i ' to prove that Jesus wus the Messiah, an 
account of which conference he gives in 
- his dialogue with Trypho. On his re-, 
tuni to Rome, he liad frequent disputes 
, with Cresccns, a Cynic philosopher^ in 
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consequence of whose 
fished ; hifi' second Apology, wlutftf mejnm 
io have licen presented to the 
Marcus Aurefiua, in 162. Crespeh£ nnv 
ferred against him a formal charge of tm- 

n for neglecting the pagau rites,' and 
ras condemned to be scourged, and 
iltciiheheaded* which sentence was put 
, int^execution,Tn 164 , in tbe 74th or 75tly 
year of his age. Justin Martyr Wpokeo 
of in high terms of praise by tbe unciept 
Christian writers*, and Was certainly a 
zealous and'a&le advocate of Ohristianiry, 
hut mixed up too much of his early Pla- 
tonism with its doctrines, The best edi-‘ 
tious of his works are those of Mama 
(Pups, 1742, folio), and of Obertbur 
( Wiirtzburg, 1777, 3 vols., Bvo.). 

Ji saiN ; a Latin historian,. who* proba- 
bly lived at Rome, in the second or thirdl 
century. He made an. epitome of the 
history of Trogus Pompeius, a native of 
Gaul, who li\o% in the time of Augustus, 
and whose works, in 44 books, contain a 
history of the world, from the earliest 
ages to his own time. His history * of 
Macedonia wu. (Nuticulariy complete. 
To judge from the epitome (for the origi- 
nal is lost), tli ere were many errors in the 
work, especially in the Jewish history; 
but this epitome, which corresponds to 
the original in its title and arrangement, 
having compressed into a brief sjwice s*> 
much of tlic important matter of the old 
histories, iius obtained a considerable rep- 
utation, and even now is often used in 
schools. The sty le is, on tlie whole, ele- 
gant and agreeable, but it is destitute of 
that noble simplicity and classical correct- 
ness which distinguish tlie work of a 
master. The best editions are those of 
Grivvius (variorum), Heame (Oxford,; 
1705), Fisthor (Leipsic, 1757), and Wet- 
zel (Lcignitz, 1806). (See. Heeren, Dt.) 
Trogt P. Fontitms , in Comm. Sor. Gait, 
*v.) . 

Justinian J, surhdined the Great, 
liepliew of Justiq I, emperot of the Bast, 
celebrated as a lawgiver, was born in 483, 
of an obscure family. He shared the" 
fortunes of his uncle, who, from a com- » 
mon Thracian petramt, was raised to. tli© 
imperial throne, while consul (521), her' 
exhibited splendid games to tlie people? 
He likewise flattered the senate, and 
sought their, favor; in consequence of 
which that body conferred on him the 
.title of nobilissimus. llis uncle, infirm 
‘from age, and suffering from a, wound* 
admitted him to a share of his .power. 
Yet it was not till after his 4 death, about 
August 1, 527, that Ju^njau was, pm- 
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w dfaiined emperor! . He . now "married 1 hare outdone thee, Solomon !”* , but* it 
Theodora, whom he raised from the con- vvus’his tin happy fortune, as.it was that of 

[i- the Jewish king, to outlive himself. To- 


dition 'of an actress and a public prosti 
, tutc to the throne of* the Caesars. She 
acquired an absolute master}- over her 
* husband. Undei; his reign, the parties of 
, t the circus contended with great aniniosi- 
; ty, and, under the names of the CMcns 
and the Blue&> occasioned many - blrody 
scenes in Constantinople. The violent 
-'{neons which Justin iau used to quell tlie 
tumult oidy served to increase it, mid a 
'conflagration, which broke out in conso- 


wards the end of his life, lie became ava- 
ricious, without losing his love of splen- ; 
dor, suspicious and cruel.' He oppmwnd 
the people with .taxes, and lent a willing', 
ear to every accusation. (For his treat- 
ment of Belisarius, see Bmsarius.) He 
suffered his own servants to commit the ’ 
most flagrant crimes unpunished. He/ 
died in 5(55, in the 83d year of his age,, 
after a reign of 38 years. His love of 


’* quel ice, laid the greatest part of Constan- the monks, of* saints! and of theological 


tinoplc, and his own most beautiful build 
■ inga, in ashes. Justinian’s own life was 
ifi" peril. After the turbulence of these 
parlies was extinguished by streams r>f 
(flood, and a multitude of executions, 
•Justinian finished the war with the [sau- 
rian*, and his general, Belisarius, in 523 
and 529, obtained three glorious victories 
over the Persians, This* great general 
destroyed, in 534, the empire of the Van- 
dals in Africa, and carried Grimier, their 
king, a prisoner to Constantinople. Spain 
' and Sicily wece reconquered, mid the Os- 
i. tmgoths, who possessed Italy , were van- 
quished. In 53t>. Heiisarius made J»is «n-‘ 
,try into Rome, and the eunuch Nurses, 
another of Justinian V generals, in 5511, 
\ put an end to the dominion of the Ostro- 
goths in Italy. These, successes restored 
* to the Roman empire a part of its former 
vast possessions. Justinian nmv turned 
his attention to the laws. He commis- 
sioned 10 learned civilians to form a new 
code from his own laws and those of his 
predecessors. To this code Justinian 
added the Pandects, the Institutes and 
Novels. These compilations have since 
been called, collectively, the body of rivil 
law {corpus juris civilis ), (See I'orpus 
- Juris , and Trtbonianus ,) Justinian was 
also intent upon building new cities, and 
upon fortifying others, and adorning them 
with now edifices; hut he was particu- 
lnrly desirous of. establishing peace in re- 
■ iigious inattcis. Antongst other churches, 

' he rebuilt that of St. Sophia at Constanti- 
nople, which had been burnt in the quar- 
rel, of the. Greens and Blues, it is es- 
teemed a masterpiece of architecture. 
Thp altar m it was made entirely of gold 
and silver, and adorned with a vast num- 
ber and variety of precious stones. This 


questions, did not protect him from the 
censure of the* divines, who esteemed him 
a heretic. Much that was great and glo- 
rious was accomplished during his reign, 
hut he had little share in it. 

j UST1T j A | juxticA ; called, by the Greeks, 
.Istrerc. Themis , Dike. With the Romans, 
this goddess was an abstract rather than 
a personal deity. . She is frequently rep- * 
respited upon coins as a maiden, with 
a fillet or a diadem ; sometimes with a , 
sword and scale?* ; sometimes with a. 
cup in one hand and a sooptre in the, 
other. 

JrTi.A’sn; a province in Denmark, 
bounded on all sides !»} the sea, except 
towards the south, where it is hounded by 
SJesvviek. It is about 180 . miles in 
length, and from 70 to 90 in breadtli, 
and, of all the territories belonging tb 
Denmark Proper, is the largest, and yields 
the greatest revenue. Square miles, 9500 ; . 
population, 410,000. It is divided into 
four bishopric.* — Aalborg, Wihorg, Aar- 
liuus and Ripen. The couutiy is indent 
ed-hv bays and inlets, but lias few river*, 
and none large. The north coast is an 
immense range of sand-hanks, dangerous 
to navigation. The country is generally 
low, having no mountains. ( hi the east 
coast there are extensive forests of oak, 
fir, birch, &c. ; on the west arc hardly * 
any species of trees hut alder and willow . 
The kind of grain most cultivated is ire, 
great quantities of which are exjwirted to 
Norway. The pastures arc extensive ami 
rich ; hum's mid rattle numerous. Iron, 1 * 
marble iuid iimostode are found ; also ex- 
cellent turf. Most of the inhabitants speak ' ' 
Danish ; the gentry also German. The 
religion is Lutheran. Agriculture and ^ 
education are in rather a backvvurd state. . 


v 

churcli, a part of which is now- standing, (See Denmark.) 
and is used by the Turks as a mosque, The Peninsula vf Jutland , anciently * 4 
was so magnificent, that Justinian, when,* called C imbriea , or Ckersonesus CimJbrica, [ 
on the day of its dedication, Igi beheld it includes both the province of Jutland and*' 
far the first time, inite full splendor, cried 4he duchy of ’Pleswick* in the south, 
tout far joy, u To God valour be the glory ! Jv venal. Decinms Junius Juvenalis, a 
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native ofAquitwin in the Volsckm tomto- 1 seated* ui 
iy, flourished at Rome hi the latter half of left hand 

* tne first cfentury. He, Studied rhetoric for * censo uj 
Jiifcs amusement, but afterwards devoted when tli 

* himself to poetry* especially satire. Hav- growth ( 

ing severely .lashed the favorite panto- ing of in 
mime Paris in his seventh satire, he was Juxnrt 
appointed by Domitian, under pretence subscqtu 
of honor, prefect of a cohort {jrraifectuB a prelate 
rohortis) in the ipost distant part of Egypt, ing and 
Wilder Trajan, ho returned to Rome, in Chichcst 
die H2d year of his age. lie was one of ' ford. T 
the most powerful and caustic of* the Ro- original 
man satirists. / He wrote 10 satires (the contract* 
genuineness of the lust, however, is I^aud, n 
doubtful), in which ho chastises the follies orders, 
and vices of his times, llis stylo is not of Pt. Jo 
'so elegant, nor his disposition so milrl and continue 
humorous as that of Horace, nor yet so of Won 
gloomy and stern as that ol lVrsius, and closet (1 
he often betrays the rhetorician. Hie and that 
best editions ur»* those of llcnuimus of the si 
(Lti$cht, 1685, 4to. ; Leyden, HK>5, 4to.), pointed 
and the latest by Ruperti (Lcipsir, 1801, The noi 
2 volumes), and abridged (Gottingen, dignilied 
1804, 2 tolumch), Gifford’s translation, strong se 
with a preface and notes, is very' valuable, ty, wlioi 
Johnson’s iinitatious <»f the third and tenth tive ugaii 
sallies arc denervedly celebrated. but, on 1 

JuiExcrs, ruins Vcrtius Aquilinus; lmvmg In 
prosliy tyr in Spain; n Latin ]>oet who theinteg 
flourished about 3*^.5 \. 1)., in Sjiain. He dischargi 
tmuslatcd the history of Christ, chiefly on all lia 
after Matthew’, in hexameters (Historir z of the ti 
tmngtlica* fAb. ?>.). A. R. Geliser pub- he inaiiit 
lished a critical edition of Juxcucus ill king, wh 
Jena (1827, 2 volumes), which makes, prisonnif 
at the same time, the beginning of a the scuff 
Jiibliotheca Latina Pott a rum veterum ceived f] 
Chris tin no rum. In this edition mi enu- moment 
mention of all other editions is to lie diamond 
found. J mourns also turned the book ward il 


«cmed upon coins holding a denser in her 1 
left hand, and with her nght strewing in- 
tense upon* a tripod, because the youth,? 
When they came to consecrate 'the first" ■ 
growth of their beards, brought ail offer- 
ing of incense. 

Juxnrt, William, bishop of London, and 
subsequently archbishop of Canterbury,', 
a prelate of distinguished mildness, learn- ' 
ing and piety, was bom in the city of / 
Chichester in 1582, and educated at* Ox- 
' ford, 'the law appear? to have lieen his 
original destination. The friendship ' he 
contracted With his fellow” collegian 
I*aud, might have induced him to take 
orders. In 1621, lie was made president 
of Sr. John’s college, Oxford, and, by the ' 
continued patronage of liis .friend, dean 
of Worcester (1627), clerk to the royal 
closet (10321 bishop of Hereford (1633), , 
and that of Loudon before the .expiration 
of the same yeur. In 1635,' he was ap- 
pointed lord high treasurer t>f Eri gland. 
The nomination of a churchman to this 
dignilied und resjKmsible situation excited a 
strong sensation among the puritanical par- 
ty , who made it die ground of seven* invec- 
tive against the government and primate ; 
but, on his resignation of the oihee, after 
having held it something less than six years, 
the integrity and ability with which he had 
discharged its various duties, were admitted 
on ull hands. During the whole progress 
of the unhappy contest which fallowed, # 
he maintained an unshaken fidelity to the 
king, whom he attended during ms im- 4 
prisonment in the Isle of Wight, and on . 
the scaffold, on which occasion he re- 
ceived from the hand of Charles, the 
moment previous to his execution, his 
diamond George, with directions to for- 
ward il to his son/ After the king’s 


of Genesis into hexameters (in, Martini’s 
.Vova Coltvci. ret. Muniment vol. iv, page 
15 seq.). 

Juvexta {Jifrentas with the Romans); 
the goddess of youth, but not to be con- 
founded with Hebe ; for she had not ail 
■ individual, but only an abstract existence. 
She had a clmjiel near the capitol, and a 
festival established in honor of her was 
celebrated by the youth. She is repre- 


rieath, the parliament threw him into 
confinement for contumacy in refusing to 
disclose the particulars of his converts- « 
tion with the king ; but he was soon re- 
leased, and continued to live in privacy 
until the restoration. He was then called 
again into public life, and was raised to 
the primacy. He survived his elevation 
little more than two veare, dying Juue 4, 
1063. 
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K the eleventh letter of the English 
alphabet, representing a clo^e articulation, 
produced by pressing * die root of the 
tongue against the upper part of tlie l 
mouth, with a depression of the lower 
■jaw, and opening of the teeth, and differs, 
in piost ancient and modem languages, 
from g hard only by a stronger pressure 
of the tongue, and a stronger expiration. 
(See G.) l£, by the Greeks called kappa, 

» is probably of later origiu than G, as its 
most ancient fbrm on monuments seems 
to bo a contraction of. gamma, i. e. in its 
first straight and its second l>ent form 
(I On the ancient coins of Crotona, 
Corinth, Syracuse, we find this sign, 9, 
from which the Roman U originated. 
Both signs, according to Payne Knight, 
originated from the union -of the double- 
bent gamma. In Latin, the k was su- 
perfluous, its place being supplied by c. 

, The Greek k was not adopted by the 
' Latin^ befpre the time Sallust, and was 

* only used in words wliicii begun with ro, as 
kaput , kalumma, kaiumniator: hence a K 
was branded on the forehead of calumnia- 
tors- As an abbreviation, in Latin, it signifies 
Kasso (a name), and several other words, 
hdencUz, &c. The Greek k stands, on coins, 

„ for Rattray Ceesar, KXafctos, Claudius, Kapn.ina, 
Campania, &c. It often also signifies 
Carthage, As an abbreviation, it often 
stands for *>«, and kohov , common, * o\tina, 
colony, Kopr/, virgin, &c. The Greek k 
signifies 20, and, with a perpendicular 
stroke under it, if, = 20,000, K, in l^atin, 
is equal to 250; with a horizontal dash 
over it, K, =** 250,000. Jn Hebrew, it an- 
swers to jeaph or koph, The Italians, 
Spaniards and Portuguese have twnished 

* the letter entirely from their alphabet 
The French use it only in words origi- 
nally German, Breton, &c. ; but, of late, 
it has, become frequent iu, proper names 
qf Oriental origin, on account of the nu- 
nacrous translations from Oriental lan- 
guages into the Freneh. In English, most 
jpnodem writers drop it at the end of 

^.y * the warier may fall to find articles 

*«hflder K, be is referred to (/. ^ 


words of Latin origin, as public, music, * 

formerly publick, &c ; but, in inonosylla- ' 
bles, it is retained on account of their de-^ t 
rivatives. In Swedish, Danish, Dutch, 
Polish, k sounds as in English. K gig- ' 
uifics, on French money, Bordeaux, and, . 
on mouey coined at Cremuitz, K and B 
signify the mines of Kermrcz and Bdnpa. 

A', before a vowel, is one of the easiest 
sounds children learn ; but it is difficult, 
if it precedes another consonant. The A, 
at the liegiuniug of a woid, does not 
always belong to the root, but D, like, 
other aspirated letters, oflen a mere pre- 
fix. In German, it often originates from 
the reduplication gc and g {see G), jiar- ^ ‘ 
ticularly before a consonant. 

Kaaba; originally a trftipje at Mtcca, 
in great esteem among the heathen Ara- 
bians, who, heftfre they embraced Moham- 
medanism, called a small building of 
stone, in the same temp 1 !!, kaaba, w hich 
has, in turn, become an object of the 
‘highest reverence with the Mohammedan*. 
They say it was built by Abraham and 
Ishmacl. On the side of it is a black* 
stone, surrounded with silt or, called Irak- . 
tan , set in the wall, about four feet from 
the ground. This stone has sensed, since . 
the second year of the Hegira, us the kcbla, 
that is, as the jxmit towards which the 
Mohammedan turns his face during prayer. 
The pilgrims, or hadgis , touch and kiss 
this stone seven times, after which they 
enter the kaaba, and offer up their prayur. 
Tlie Mohammedans first turned their face 
towards Jerusalem, until Mohammed or- 
dered the present direction. Burckhurdt 
q. v.j, iu his. Travels in Arabia, says *fThe •- 
inly kaalm is the sr*enc of such indecen- 
cies, as cannot, with projiriety, be more'i 
jmrticularly noticed. They are not only' . 
practised with impunity, but it may die 
said publicly ; and my indignation has often * 
been excited at wliat drew forth only a 
laugh from other passengers.” We^nml, v 
therefore, that the Mohammedan pilgrim- 
ages produce the same disorders as Those ' 
which attend Catholic pilgrimages that ' 
attract great numbers of [>eople, and which •- 
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hav^ led' to the prohibition" such pri- 
» gnmages in moat Qathplxe countries. In . 
aonio places, however, they Will exist, \ 
with ail their disorder and licentiousness, ; 
. Jw, for instance, at Einsiedeln, in Switzer- 
land. The same results take* place, in the, 

' numerous assemblages of other sects,’ of 
’’ whifli instances might be cited from Eu- 
rope; and camp-rncetings have not uufre- 
quently been djarged tvilh a like tenden- 
. ey. The evil to the natural consequence 
, of assembling a multitude in a state of ex- 
citement. * 

' Jvabbala. (See Cahala.) 

Kabul. (See Afghanistan.) 

•Kjempfee, Engelbreeht, a famous trav- 
eller, 1mm at Lemgn, in 1657, and excel- 
lently educated hy his father, a clergyman, 
'studied medicine at Kunigsherg, perform- 4 
ed a journey, ill 16tCJ^ as secretary to a 
Swedish embn>>y,by laud through Russia 
to IVrsia ; after which he visited Arabia, 
Hindoostaii, .lava, Sumatra, Siam and .la- 
pan, in which last country he resided two 
years. In 10i>2, he returned, was njV 
pointed pm ate phxsiciuu of the count of 

* Lipja*, in his native city, and died in 
1716. Of his writings, ins History and 
Description of Japan is deserting of men- 
tion. This work w as translated into Eng- 
lish. from the manuscript, m 1727, pub- 
lished ift London in two folio volumes ; 
■and, in the German language, it appeared 
first at (jemgo, in 1774, edited by Oohin. 
The greater part of his manuscripts, rich 
hi important observations, have not yet 
laieii printed.* Sir Hans Sloane purchased 
them from Knnni|ffer’s Iieirs, and they are 
now to bo found in the British museum. 

K/kstxrk, Abraham Gotthelf, n cele- • 

, hrat(*d mathematician and epigrammatist, 
horn at Lcipsie, in 171ft, never attended a 
public school. From his tcndi year, he re- 
ceived instructions in jurisprudence from 
his father, wlio was professor in Lcipsie ; 
# uiid ii\ his eleventh, he joined a debating 

* society of several youth studying law. 
He applied himself to philosophy, physios 
and mathematics; metaphysics in particu- 
lar, according to his own statements, lutd 

. peculiar attractions for him. It is remark- 
able, that he found addition and multipli- 
cation very difficult, even after ho had 
made considerable progress in mathemat- 
ics. He continued also the study of law. 
In 1739, lie held disputations, and began 
to deliver lectures on mathematics, philos- 
ophy, logic and jurisprudence, tie also * 
’ attended to iKilles-lettres. Having obtain- 
ed a- professorship extraordinary in 1^46, 
he was, in 1756, ttgablMhcd on advanta- 
geous terms, in Gottingen, us professor of 
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natural philosophy Wd geiSte^’ TJie 
study of mathematics was grottl/ fmen 
moted by his means. Among hi^ntinie-* 
rous writings, which fill nine pag&s’m 
Meusel’s Gelehrte Deutschland, his GV- 
sckichtc d$r Mcdhemaiik (1795) is the best. 
In general, his acute mind seems, to have 
lieen too much directed 4 to single poiutsttf 
allow him to grasp, and exhibit happily," 
the whole of the mathematical and physical 
sciences. He was dot less celebrated tor bis 
wit than for the Cultivation of the severer 
sciences. His epigramsihowever, involved 
him in many quarrels. He died in 1800. 

Kaffraria, and Kaffreh. (See Caf- 
fraria , and Caffres .) 

Kain, Le. (See Le Kain .) , 

Kaiserslautern ; a town on the riter 
Lauter, witli 4550 inhabitants, a gymna- 
sium and seminaiy tot* teachers* in Rhen- 
ish Bavaria, on the Hardtgebirge, famous , \u 
modern times, for the buttle of Nov. 28, 2ft 
and 30, 1793, between the jluke of Bruius- 
w ick and a division of the French anm 
of the Moselle, under Iloche, which at- 
tempted to relieve L&nduu. Another hat* 
tie was fbught near Kaiserslautern, May 
23, 1794, and a third. Sept. 20, 1794, m 
hotli of which the French were unsuc- 
cessful. The passes leading from the 
Vosges to Landau and Mentz, both of 
w hich are German frontier fortresses, an; 
situated here. 

K a la it {Arabic, a fort) ; a word which 
enters into the compositions of many geo- 
graphical names of the East. Kdai tyu* 
the same meaning. 

Kalamata. (See Greece .) • 

Kalaxd (probably from Kalenito); a 
lay fraternity, w hicli originated in Germa- 
ny m tiie fliirteenth century. The mem- 
bers assembled on the first of each month, 
to pray for their deceased friends, after 
which they took a repast in common. In 
the course of tyue, the religious purpose 
of the assembly was forgotten, and the 
meeting liecame one of mere festivity, so 
that, ut lasr, flic; fraternity was abolished, 
oil account of its excesses. The w r ord 
kaland exists to this day in proverbs, &c. 

K\lb, baron de, a major-general, in the 
American army, was lx>rn in Gcrma-, 
ny, about the year 1717. When yoting, 
lie entered info tiie sendee of France, iif 
which he continued for 42 years, and 
obtained the rank of brigadier-gencraL In 
1757, .{hiring tiie war between England 
and France*, he was sent, by, the French 
government* to the American colonies, in 
order to learn the points in ; winch they 
were most vulnerable, and how far the 
soeds of discontent might be sown in 
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them towards th^moder country. He 
Seized, while in the performance of 
$3 fi commission, as a subverted person, but/ 
tlfcfcaped detection. ’He then went to Can- 
ada, where he remained until its conquest 
bv the British, after which, he returned to 
France. ( In 1777, during the war of the 
revolution, he came a socpnd time to the 
U» States, and offered his services to con- 
gress They were accepted, and he was 
soon a^ter made a major-general. At first, 
he was placed hi the northern army, but 
when the danger which threatened 
Charleston from the formidable e\} edition 
under sir Henry Clinton, in 1778, rendered 
tit necessary to reinforce the American 
troops iu the south, u detachment was 
sent to them, consisting of tho Maryland 
and Delaware lines, wliicli were put un- 
der *liis command. Before lie could ar- 
rive, however, at the scene of action, gen- 
eral liincobi had lieen made prisoner, and 
the direction of the whole sou them army 
in consequence devolved upon the baron, 
until the appointment of general Gutes. 
Aug. 15, Gates was defeated near Cam- 
den by lord Rawdon, and, in the. battle, 
baron tie Kalb, who commanded the right 
wing, fell, covered with wounds, while 
gallantly fighting on foot. A tomb was 
erected to his memory, by order of con- 
gress, in the cemetery of Odiwlen. 

Kalckreuth, Frederic, Adolphus, 
count of, Prussian field-marshal, born at 
Eisleben, in 1737, entered the army in 
1751. In the seven years’ war, lie served 
with distinction as aid of prince Henry, 
ascended, step by step, to the office r of 

K al, and was made a count in 1788. 

e war with France, he manifiwted 
equal courage und ability.’ In 1793, he 
took Mayence. He contributed essen- 
tially to Uie victory of Molleiuiorf at Kai- 
serslautern, May 23, 1794. lie soon after 
drove the French from Deux Pouts, and ¥ 
pressed forward to Saar Louis. Towards 
the end of 1795, * he received the chief 
wuririiand of the troo|»s in Pomcrauiri, and, 
in May, 1800, was appointed governor of 
Thorn ftpd Dantzlc, and inspector-general 
of the cayairv. ki the autumn, he joined 
the main Army in Thuringia, but took no 
part in di* little of Jena and Auerstadt, 
Wmg stationed in the rear. June 25, 
1807, he concluded with Bertlrier, at Til- 
sit, the truce between Prussia and F ranee, 
•after which , in conjunction with Golz, lie 
concluded a pence with Talleyrand. He 
was immediately after ap{i&inted field-* 
piarshal. In J&ikiary, 1810, the king ap- 

f * Med him governor of Berlin. In the 
* jyar,, count Kkhskreuth was gov- 
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emor of Breslau, and. rtitumotf (o 
in 1814, where be entered ahew upon tlW; 
government, und djed in 1818, He was ft/ 
man of rare qualities of mind and heart. 

Kaleidoscope; an instrument for ere- 4 
ating and exhibiting .au infinite variety of 1 
beautiful forms, pleasing the eye by an’ 
evor-vaiying guccivNion c\f splendid tints' 
und symmetrical forms, and Enabling (lie 
observer to render permanent spei) as. may" 
apfxiar appropriate for any branch of the* 
ornamental arts. „ This instrument, tile , 
invention of doctor Brewster, in its most 
common form, consists of a tin tube, con- 
taining two reflecting surfaces inclined to 
each other, at any angle which is an alhluot 1 
port of 380°. The reflecting surfaces may 
be two plates of glairs, plain or quicksilver- 
ed, or two metallic surfaces, from which 
the light suffers ‘total reflection. The 
plates should vary in length, according to . 
the focal distance of the eye: live, six, 
seven, eight, nine and ten inches, will, iu 

{ ’cneml, be most convenient; or they may 
ie mode only one, two, three or four 
inches long, provided distinct vision is 
obtained at one end, by placing at the 
other an eye-glass, whose focal length is 
equal to the length of die reflecting planes. 
The inclination of the reflector dint is in 
general most pleasing is 1H°, iSO", or 22A°, 
or the 20tli, 18ih and ltilii pint of a circle? 
hut the planes limy be set at any required 
angle, either bv u,tn<iaHir, a jmper, or 
cloth joint, or any other simple con- 
trivance. When the two planes are pu^ 
together, v'itli their strmghtest and smooth - 
est edge in contact, they will hove tho 
form shown in figure I, where A BO is 
the aperture o** angle formed by the 
plates. In this figure the plates are rec- 
tangular; but it may often lie more con- 1 
venient to give them the triangular form, 
shown at 31 figure % or N figure 3. 


Figure 1 . 




tnay be either, covered up with paper' 
p leather, tit placed V» ft cylindrical, or 
ay other tube, so thtft the aperture A li^ 1 : 
»y be, left? completely open, and also u 
uall aperture at the angular point 1). If 
i e eye is now placed at J), and looks 
trough the aperture A B C, it will por- 
sivo a brilliunt circle ot' light, divided 
ito as niany sectors its the, number of 
[ties thgt the angle of tin* reflectors is 
attained in 13*10°. If this luigle is the 

jrnber of sectors will lx* 120; and, whnt- 
rer ho the form of the aperture A B 0, 
te luminous space feeti through tiie in- 
rument will bo a figure produced bv the 
Tangement of ■ 20 of these apertures 
tund C as a centre, in consequence of 
io successive reflections heuyoen the 
dished surfaces. Hence it follows, that, 
any object, however ugh oi irregular m 
iclf, is placed before the aperture A Ilf, 
e part of it tliai ran he seen through the 
M-rture will he *een uho m eveiv Hector, 
id every image* of the ohjeet will cou- 
pee into a tori n mathematically symniet- 
*al, and highly pleasing to the eye. If 
e object he put in motion, the combiim- 
m of linages w ill likewise Im* put in mo- 
rn. and new forms perfectly different, 
it equally symmetrical, w ill sucee^ively 
vsent jhouisehes sometimes vanishing 
the centre, sometimes emerging from 
and sometimes play ing around in double* 
id opposite oscillations. When die ob- 
rt is tinged with different colors, the 
ost .beautiful tints are developed in mic- 
•bsion, and the whole figure delights 
e eye by tile perfection of it" forms 
id the brilliancy of ns coloring. The 
e-glass placed immediately against the 
td of the mirrors, as well as another 
ass similarly situated at the other end, 

0 of common transparent glass. Tjio 
be is continued a little beyond this sec- 
id glass, and, at its termination, is closed 
f a ground glass, w’hjcji can he put on 
ul oft’ In tin* vacant space thus formed, 
gujtS pieces of colored glass, and other 
|i2|bbrighl objects, are put. The changes 
ppuced in their jKisition, by turning the 
So, give rise to die different figures. 

Kali ; rt genus of marine plants, 
hich are burnt to procure alkali. (See 
Ikali, and Kelp.) 

Kallipyuos. (Sec yaws.) 

Kalmia; a lieautiful North American 
mus of shrubs, having coriaceous, over- 
sea and cup-shu|x;d flowers, of a fine 
•se or pur] >le color, disposed in largo co- 
ntlk The corolla is provided vv illi 1 O lit- 
j pita, prombamt externally, and in which 
,e anthers are confined, 'll is naturally 
VO L. vi£ ‘ 1JG * . 


idliod to rkododemirum. ' TO&. A.-i dtffihoi y 
commonly called mountain laurel, or calico 
bush, Is a large shrub, growing most \n/, u 
abundantly non and about die Alleghany 
mountains, bur wane times in the .vicinity v*- 
of the ocean, in the Middle and Eastern 
States, as far north as lat. 4d°. The trunk' / 1 *\ 
is sometimes throe inches hi diameter, and j , ^ 
tlie wooil is, very hard, susceptible of a 
fine fxilish, T and more' nearly resembles 
box tliah apy other North American wood. ' ' 

Tii if shrub is in great request the Eu-, 1 
rojiean gardens, from the licauly of its ■* ; 
flowers and foliage. ' The other specie^ 
of kalmia, four ih number, are much mfe-v. 
nor in stature and the. size of. the flowers, tv ; 
though still highly onminental. , 

K alvoa ; an extensive, government of , 
European Russia, hounded by those of , . 
Moscow, Sinolensko, 't’ula and Orel, lying 
between J*5° 4i* and ;37° 2* E. Jon., and S' 
">1° and 54° iiCy lat. Its territorial ex- 
tent is K500 square miles. Its population, 
wins in t<53,0(X), and is now about 
l.!7t»,000. The chief products are corn, 
hemp mid flax. Tlie chief rivers arc the 
Oka, the Epa : id the £chisdra. 'fins * 
province contains jron mines. * 

Kali. la ; capital of the alxwe govern- 
ment, on the Oka. Jt has some very guixl 
public buildings, such as the high, church, # 
government house, &.c.; but, in other re- 
f poets, it is irregular, most pf the houses 
being of wood, and ill built. Population, 
25,000 ; 107 miles south-west Moscow-; 
ion. IM P .V K. ; lat. 54° «T N. > . ' < 

Kamk\, or KamieV; a Sclavonic word, * 
signifying rork, atom, and found initially 1 f , 
geographical names, as Karnin , Kamientz , 

Kami nit tz , &c. 

R amt&iiatka ; a large peninsula on 
the. north-eastern coast of Asiai funning . 
a district. On the east, it has the North , ^ j 
Pacific ocean, and on the west that large ’ * 

gulf of it called tlie sea of Okhotsk . It* y 
extends from the 5 1st to the <22d degree / * / 
of* north latitude, and from 165 c 10' to - \ 
1 7tr I2CV east longitude, and is reckoned up- : 7 
wards td’ 000 niilcs m length, and iicarlr ■. 
JKK) in breadth ; square miles, 8T>, 000. It < . ^ 
is remarkable for its extreme cold, which s/ 
is heightened by a range of very lofty V, 
mountains, extending the whole length <jT * 
the peninsula. Several of these tnovtti 
tains ore volcanic ; hut tlie most remark-, ‘ ] - 
aide is one situated near Nijni Kamt- 
scliatek, the volcano of which is very an- y 
live, and two years seldom elapse with- : 
out stiiiio violent eruption, Kamtscbatka 
scarcely enjoys tlirt‘e montlis of an ini- , ^ . 
jx^cci summer, and is very deficient \ ^ ; 
an vegetublo ]>roducfjtons, particularly «■ 
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/grain. ’ It has a gffcat Variety of animals * which about 1500 two Russians k nftd Cofc- . 
" , which produce the richest and most vain- sacks. A century since, the number was'; 
\ able frtrs. The sable is more plentiful * 20'or 30 times larger. This diminution is , 
hem tlian in Silioria, though its fur is not to be oscrilicd to their bloody struggles to - 
^ quite so beautiful. Thbre are several vn- shake off the Russian yoke, to the small . 
ricties of the Arctic fox, or fire fox, in ]>ox, the unnatural practices of * the , ; 
Kafntsehntka. Other common animals women to procure aliortion, and to theft* 
are the beaver, the hare, the marmot, and excessive indulgence in spirituous li- 1 
, the argali or wild sheep. The bear is the* quors. Then? is Isoldes a class of «’ 
most formidable wild anunal, and the hunt-* criminals banished to this inhospitable re* 

* iug of it the most serious occupation of giou, and n varying pcqmlation of men- 

r , *the KAmtschaiiules. "The coasts and riv- chants, hunters and heamcn. The Kaint-, - 
ers swarm to a most extraordinary degree schudajcs art' an ugly branch of the Mon- * 

' with fish, which term the main article of gol ruce v and cal(| themselves Reims#, 
food of the inhabitants. The excellence They are good nntutvd and hospitable, - 
of the salqinu, hemugs and different bur given to the grossest Sensuality. They 
kinds of shell-fish, is particularly remark- are excessive eaters? practise lascivious 
ed. The air also is tilled with game, par- dances, and arc very dirty. Kvery Kurpt- 
tjculariv woodcocks, snijnis, grouse, wild schadnle village [os t rose h ok) consists of * 
geese and ducks, the eggs of winch hist sev oral dimmer dwellings, built on piles,- 
arc collected by the natives, and preserved rising se\ erul feit from the ground; the 
ill the fat of fish. The only vegetable occupants niter by ascending notched 
productions are stunted birch, ami dwfcrf trunks of trees. In w inter, tlu* occupants 
pines aiid cedar. S$ftirtt)is are mure ph-nti- of half n dozen of these hulagan%i\& they * 
ful, such as the mountain ash, wild Tuv* urc called, collect into a Jurfir, or winter 
mid raspberry. There is also a variety of dwelling, live led deep, covered by a 
berries. Copper and iron are worked, coye-shapt -1 roof, and which cannot he * 
Sulphur ahouiids ; and many minerals entered, except bv ascending the roof, and 
arc found in the mountains. The trade going down the chimney through tin; 
of Russia with Kaintsrhatka is carried on smoke. The elothing of the Kamtscha- 
froni Jrkoutsk by the difficult ami tedious dales is prepared from the skins of reiu- 
' route of Okhotsk. The imports, Ik - sides deer or dfcgs hut much of the Russian 
brandy, arc nankeens and other Chinese stvle of dn ss has heenintroduced. The 
stalls, together with various commodities * Kumtsrhud.de women clone perform tlie 
of Russian and foretell manufacture, as liouseliold occupations, while the men 
ribbons, handkei*cliiefs, stockings, caps, lake their case, if necessity docs not drive « 
shoes, boots, and, in general, all article** of them to limit, o: to tish,pr to prepare’tools 
KurOpcun consumption, hut in small for both tie se, occupations, or to build 
quantity, and bearing a very high price, sledges ami houses. Tlir objects of the 
The only export is furs, the amount of ehase are the fur-bearing animals and the 
which is valued at from 50,000 to 100.000 reindeer ; the pnneipal lish taken are the * 
roubles, Thfc capital is Nijni Karnt- whale and the seal. Harley, potatoes, 
schatsk, with 300 inhabitants. The* in- tumi|w, cabling* , hemp, cucuinltcrs, horse- 
habitants are, in general, below tlie corn- radish, an* mostly cultivated only by the 
rnon height, have broad 'boulder*" and Radians. Tlie clm*f food of the ftamt- 
large heads. The face, and particularly schadales consists of fish, seasoned with 
tlie nose, 4 s l° n f> tt,h ^ die "yes small whale and seal fat, and a kind of paste , 
and sunk, the lips thin, iuid they have prepared of tlie tender birch Imrk. Their 
scarcely any lw*ard. lu'itifK), the Russians favorite drink is the juice of the birch. 

* had some knowledge of this country. In The chief domestic animal is the dog, 
109H, they sent thither a detachment of which serves for draught, und tjie skins 
(Cossacks, 'under Morosko. The next year, furnish clothing. To prepare the dogs 
purl of the country was rendered trihuta- for draught, they urc castrated, and (bur to 
ry ; hut it was not till 170fi, that all Kamt- eight are attached too little sled, Iti pounds " 1 
schatkiL was surveyed ami occupied hv tlie in weight, and eupuble of carrying a mail, 
Russians. The sway which they have e*- at the rati* of four or five miles mi Imur^ , 
fnblishcd is by no means severe; not with- These dogs require to be fed only ill die' , 
standing which, the KaniiM-hadules, like winter ; in the summer, they live’ on the.'' 
ell savage nations corning in contact with fish which they pick up on the shores of " 
civilized, have sufiered deeply from the tlie w a and the. rivers. The K.wntHchadalft r „ 
connexion. The number of inhah'iunts does not tame the reindeer, although nil 

^ now amounts to only about 4500, of the neighboring people do. Since lt$0. 


t 
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; tgyiue nnid liens have been found here. 
.The religion ‘of the ICaratscbadales was, 
, arid is stiii among the few v^ho lmve not 
embraced' Christianity, Shamanism. But 
even the Christian Kaintschadales have 
Apt relinquished their sorcerers- or sha- 
mans, They believe in an almighty God, 
creator of the world, called Kvtka , but do 
, not worship him, because their innume- 
rable fttfrhes absorb all their attention. 

' They, believe in the immortality uf the 
soul,* which they also ascribe to the meali- 
est brute. They give to uninuils speech 
and reason, and believe that dogs are 
quaking inquiries of strangers when they 
bfrrk at them. The) relate also that, ages 
ago, a universal deluge covered the eartli, 
out of whieli only one pair of human lic- 
kings wore saved. ; 

Kanoauoo ' (mneropus, Shaw). These 
extraordinary animals, whn h are peculiar 
to Australasia, heiong to the* marsupial or- 
der of quadrupeds (those with an ab- 
dominal pouch), from the other genera 
of which the) tidier by having but two 
kinds of teeth, the eatune being wanting, 
j Their incisors are siv in the upjver juvv, and 
but two in the lower ; the former short, 
and the latter long. The molars, which 
are. separated from the incism » by a large 
vacant >p«*u • , an- 10 in numu r. in each 
jaw. The limbs of tin kangaroo are 
•, st ran gel) disproportions! ; the fore legs 
being small and short, whilst the hinder 
are long and powerful. The tail is very 
thick at its base, graduall) tuj>cring, and 
appears to act as a supplemental limb, 
when the animal assumes its usual erect 
or sitting posture, in which position it is 
supported by the joint action of the. tuil 
and lundi r legs. This conformation also 
enables it to take ama/mg leaps. The 
fore feet are furnished with five toes, each 
terminating in a moderately strong and 
hooked claw. The* hinder feet, oil the 
contrary, are provided with only lour toes, 
one of Which is long, of great strength, 
and terminated by a lurgo and powerful 
claw, like an ♦ iongnted hoof. The head 
mid upper jmrts are small und delicate, 
and apiH‘ar dispreponhnicd to the poste- 
rior parts of the animal, which are robust 
•and powerful. They use their tails and 
; hinder feet as w eapons of defence. When 
they arc pursued and overtaken by dogs, 
they turn, and, seizing them with their fore 
.feet, strike them with their hinder extrem- 
ities, .and often tear them to such a degree 
as to destroy them. The kangaroos feed 
entirely on vegetable substances, chiefly 
on gross. They nt&ociute in small herds, 
unapt* the guidance of the older males. 
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The female has two mamma in the ab- 
dominal pouch, on each, of winch are twp^ ’* 
feats ; the ' young at birth are very dj- ; 
minutivc, not cxecadiug an iucl* in lendf}*. < 
At this tiuie/ the mouth is merely a round . 
hole, just ca^blc of embracing the .ex-^ 
tremity of tlic^ nipple; but it gradually <?n- * 
larges, till it can receive the whole of this, * 
part into its cavity, where it lies in* a , 
roove formed in the middle of the tongue, 
"lie young continues tq reside iu the , 
]>ouch, till it has attained maturity, .occa- 
sionally leaving it for exercise or amuse- 
ment, hut immediately seeking refuge in 
.it on the least alarrp. The flesh of these 
uni trials is said to lie nutritious and sa- 
vor) , somewhat 'resembling mutton. They 
afe capable of being domesticated, iti 
which state they are harmless and even 
timid. The species of these singular ani- 
mals have not hitherto been satisfactorily 
determined, as the differences on w hich 
the distinguishing characters of each have 
been founded, are merely those of size 
and slight modifications of color. 

Ka’Nsav. (Sec Indians.) 

Kansas, m*K >z\s,or Kansez; arivei 
of North America, which rises in the Rocky 
mountains, and, after an easterly course of 
about 1200 link*, unite* With the Misjoin 
r\ 3*10 miles from the M issinsijipi, in Ion. 
!M'20' W. ; lat .38 P 3P N. 

Kant, Immanuel, lioru in Konigsberg, 
in Prussia Proper, April 22, 1721, was the 
son of a harness-maker, in the suburlw of 
his native place — a man of integrity* and 
respectability, though of a humble station. 
Kant’s mother was a woman of great pi- 
Mv, and mueli attached to tin* strict tenets^ 
ami diseiplinp'of doctor Schultz, a profes- 
sor of theology at the university of Ko- 
nigsberg, a distinguished divine in his day. 
Though far from being in easy circum- 
stances, Jiis parents resolved to bestow 
upon their son Immanuel the advantage 
of a liberal education. After having 1 
learned to read and to write in the char- 
ity school of the suburb, Kanl was sent, 
in 1/32, to the Collegium tWdericianum, 
at the suggestion of doctor Schultz, who, 
even ut that early period, had the penetra- 
tion to discover the talents of the boy. At 4 
tli is school, he contracted an intimate 
frlendsliip with Rhunken, afterwords sot 
celebrated as a philologist. Both were in- 
defatigable students, and read and studied 
much together. It is remarkable that, at 
* this period, Kant devoted bis attention 
principally to phjlolpginil studies, while 
lus friend Rhunken fccemed to have more 
fondness for philosophy. In their tuatur- 
er years, they exchanged pursuits. In 
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, 1740, Kant repaired to the university of* unsolicited situation of s^cnntil keeper of 
, his native city,.and, at first, studied tlieol- the royal library, to Which a* small salary 
/■ ogy, irt consequence of the neeessityof was attached ; and, at the same lime, ho 
depending entirely oil his profession 'for undertook the management of' a private 
future maintenance, hut at no period did cabinet, of curiosities. Rut -those offices 
he neglect philosophy nnd mathematic*. he resigned in 177‘i, on, account of the in- * 
Hardly had he arrived at the age of nnn- rerruptions to liicli lie was exposed hy 
.* hood, wjien.be lost both his parents, who, the necessity of showing the lawks and 

* indeed, had never been able to’ afford him rarities to strangers. In 1 77(J, he was at 

• much pecuniary assistance; but he was length advanced to the ordinary professnr- 
foAunate enough to meet some relations, ship of logic and metaphysics in 'the uni- 
whosc aid, together with Ins own industry verity, to the lustre of which he had al- 
and economy, enabled him to continue Ins ready so long contributed. He Wjls now 

^‘tetudies. His application was uncommon- placed ahoxc the t?*air of want, and could * 
\ ly great, as is proved by his hold und sue- employ ins talents m a manner satisfactory # 
f ‘ oefsful attacks on the doctrine* of l ,cri!>- to himself. I’pon this oenwoii, he pr»- 
'iiitz and Wolf, and his skilful use of the duct'd his celebrated innupmd dissertation, 
weapons of dialectics against the author!- Jh ,Mundi sensihitif, ttiqvr inlvlligilrijut 
ty of the most eijninent metaphysicians of Forma rt Principiis . In 17H7, Kant was 
the day, when he wtis but years of age. math* a memhet of the mynl academy of 
After a residence of alamt three years at H'ienc* •* at Rerlm. liming once attained 
the lUiivgrsity, lie acted 111 the eapacit} of iudependt nee, his wish to improve bis 
a private tutor ill several families, ami liv worldly concerns seems to have a.-piml 
nl about nine years with count lfiilleseii, n«» higher. lie declined various advnn- 
at Ariisdurf. Kant read much in this re- Titgeous proposal* to transier his talents :o 
tirernent, and touted the outlines of se\e- o^ier umw laities and, at length, died hy 
' ral of those ]»hilosophicnl treatises, which a grndual decay, Feb. 1‘i, 1*04, in the 80th 
wore soon after wan Is published in rapid year of his age, having witw -sed the 
succession. In 1755. be returned to K«>- great sensation winch his philosophy pto- 
nigsi«;rg, took the degree of M. A., and duced among his country c - ri. thongh his 
t produced, on this occasion, in the form of patience was exposed m this particular al- 
an inaugural dissertation, liis treatise, enfi- so to severe trial*. Six years elapsed he- 
tled Principiorum primon/m ('ognitinnis lore much notice was taken of his great 
mt in physic. nbva Ddncidafio. In the same work, the Critique of Pure Reason ; and 
year, lie published hi-* celebrant work on it is e\en said, lhar th* publisher of it was 
the Universal Natural History and Theory about to use the numerous copies of the 
of the Heavens, or an Essay on the Con- work which remained on hand as waste- 
stitution and Mechanical Structure of the paper, when the demand .suddenly in- 
whole Glolie, according to the Newtonian creased, and three edition* were disposed 
System. Iti this treatise, lie anticipaied of in quick succession. Kant never went 
several of the subsequent discoveries of farther lium Konigsherg than to Piliau, 
the astronomer H**iwhel, particular!} i her seven Herman miles (about English) 
planet coiled after his name. Kant began distant. In tie* earhei part of lus life, lie 
to lecture, as doctor down,, on logic, used to dine at the ordinary of the pnner- 
• metaphysics, mathematics and natural pal tavern; to which custom he was tin 
philosophy, to w'hicli, at subsequent peri- doiihtedly indebted in part for his knowl- 
ods, lie ttddei 1 natural law, moral philoso- edge of mankind. Keiclmrdt, in the Fra- 
pliy, natural theology, and physical geog- nia (a German souvenir) of ]H12, de^Tilaw 
rnphy. He soon became popular with Kant as an extraordinarily lean, squill mini. 

' the students; but.it was long before he oh- u leaner, nay, drier,” he wavs, tliajj hjs small 
toiiied a professorship. He had no ainhi- body, none probably over existed, and no 
lion beyond that of being useful m the sage probably ever [Kissed his life in n more • 
sphere which he. laid chosen, nor could tranquil and sclf-ulisorhcd manner. A 
his noble and strictly upright character r**- high, serene forehead, a fine nose, and elcai 
sortto an) kind of art to promote hi* v/orld bright e\ es, distinguished his face ad van - 
lyiuterest. In 175(Vthc professor cjrlrnordi- tugenusfy. Rut the lower part of his apun- • 
narius of philosophy, Mr. Kimt'/.en, diAl : tenance was marked with a strong ex prek- * 
v but Kant solicited in vain the vucant chair, won of sensuality, which was cqnspieu- 
,. Jn 175a, the prifftsaor ordinariwt of phi- ous in his habits at table. He loved a ’ 

, Josophy died; hm Jvant xVas not appointed inirtlifiil company at a good dinner, and 
fin his stead, though zealously aiiled by was himself an agreeable companion, who ' 
.doctor SUiultz. In he accepted the never failed to entertain and enliven the,. 



pomphny hy iiis exte^vibiowl^^, ai)(l Kant’s philosophy without' ridding hmit? 
an' inexhaustible store of pleasing nnce,- in the original. When Kant appeared/ s 
dotes, which he used to tell in die driest two philosophical systems wi*re most iff 
way, , without ever laughing himself;, aiid' vogue— *he sensualism' of Ldcke and hiw k ' 
by the humor of liis repartees and olwerva- ^ folio wets, and the idealism of Leibnitz, 
tions. Kant’s company was sought for by Wolf, &c. Kant saw that little aid whjs 
the first kirnilies of lC/inigsl>erg, the more as rendered to the cause of truthbyadog- 
he stood in the greatest esteem for his vir- nmtic philosophy, whether founded on 
tne and a noble pride, which well became sensualism or idealism. He wished for 
the most dislinguishfd man of the city, certainty in the field of philosophy, and 
and gne of the deejiest philosophers who pnf to himself the questions — What 'can I 
have ever lived. lie was, m bis exterior, know ? What is it that I know originally? 


the first fiinulies of Konigslterg, the more as rendered to the cause of truth hy a dog- 
he stood in the greatest esteem for his vir- nmtic philosophy, wliether founded on ^ 
tue and a noble pride, which w eH became sensualism or idealism. He wished for- 
the most dislingufshfri nptn of the city, certainty in the field of philosophy, and / 
and gne of the deejiest philosophers who pnt to himself the questions — What 'can I * 
have ever lived. lie was, m bis exterior, know ? What is it that I know originally? v 
always nwit, and even highly dressed. The acute skepticism of Hume hod had its 
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, Kant w/b also fond »»f playing at cards, influence upon him.' Hume, proved very 
and ho did not like to spend an evening satisfactorily, that our ideas of cause and 
without a game? of ombre. He consul- effect are not derived from experience ; 
ered it as the only certain means of with- hut lie ruddy concluded, as Kant observes, 
drawing his mind from deep thought, and “that they lire the spurious offspring of 


’ tranquillizing it. He possessed a bound- 
less memory, which added much to the 
interest of his lectures, as he iut< rspeived 
them with mum illustrations, with which 
his immense reading in histoiy, biography, 
travels and novels, in fact, all works which 


the imagination, impregnated by custom.” 
Kant discovered that "Hume fyid been led 
to this hasty inference in consequence of 
having taken too limited a view of the 
great problem which he had thus partial- ; 
ly attempted to solve. Tli^ perceived that' 


could add to the stores of his knowledge, the idea of cause aqd effect is by no means 


amply supplied him. Though he had his 
notes hefoie him, he seldom looked jit, 
them, 1 and often quoted whole lines of 
names and dates from memory. His H- 
hipry was very small, hut lie had made a 
contract with a bookseller, who sent him 


the only one vvjiieh the mind makes use 
of with the consciousness of its necessity. ^ 
yet without having derived it from expe- 
rience. This ho found in hir "Utbuvors 
to ascertain what we can know, which led 
him to the fundamental Jaws of the mind. 


all new publications, which, after reading, 
ho sent hack. He lectured the greater 
part of the forenoon, allowing himself til) 
minutes rest Iwtween each lecture. In the 
nflernoon, he lectured seldom. He ro^e 
early, and studied then most ardently. Hus 
lectures on abstract philosophy were 
much easier to In* understood than his 
works, because, in tin* former, he addl’d 
many elucidations, examples and explana- 
tions, which he thought unnecessary in 
Ins primed works. Besides tin* great 
merit.- of Kiuit in regard to intellectual 


Having arrived at this conclusion, he 
strov e to ascertain the exact muubcfr qf 
these original or transcendental ideas, dr 
im | lenitive forms ; that is, such ideas as 
we do not derive from experience, hut by 
which, on the contraiy, we acquire e,.\pe- 
ricucc. In the first rank of these, are *. 
spare and time. Kant shows that all our 
perceptions are submitted to these two 
/or»w» : hence lie concludes, tliat they' are 
within us, and not in the objects ; they are * t 
necessary and pure intuitions of the inter- b 
nal sense. Truths acquired by cxjien- 


philosopliy, we owe him much for his 
virtue anil indexible morality, which he 
placed again on their true elevated basis, 
after they had been referred exclusively to 
interest by Helvotiiis and others. As to 
the philosophy of this profoiunf thinker, a 
full account cannot be expected in a work 
of this sort*; a glance at it will he all 
, Which we can give. The inquirer into 
' Kant’s philosophy should be careful not 
to 1 reject immediately wlmt he cannot un- 
* demand, and ought not to expect to under- 
stand, without deep study und strict men- 
tal discipline. To form an opinion of a 
whcile philosophical system from the 
pages ofa review, is mom easy rliau satis- 
factory or profitable. In fact, a man can 
Vardly hope to acquire a good idea of 


cnee never carry’ with them that absolute J* 
certainty ; for instance* experience teaches 
us that the sun* rises every day ; that . 
all men are mortal ; yet we inay imagine . , 
a day when the sun does not rise, and a 
man who does uot die ; hut imagination 
itself cannot suppose any thing uncon-, 
nected with space and time. This jirimi*- , ! 
tive intuition must liave,/ns its liastt, the 1 ,* 
primary 1 laws of the understanding, with*- > 
out which we can comprehend nothing. , 
As far as the transcendental ideas, or, tjs 
Kant calls them, categories, extend, so far. , 
extends the knowledge of the understand- 
iug a priori , Kant was at great jtains in * 
endeavoring td uscortain the nutftber of * 
these categories, and lie found them to he 
all comprehended under the four classes 



* quantity, quality,' rltatidh and fcnodtdU f , 
*' ty* The'categories themWves are VI iii 
I number.- Under tfye first head are cum* 

’ Jirisod unity, nmlitiude, totality ; under the 
spcqikI, rcd% t negation, limitation; under , 

‘ tjhe third, mtMktnct and accident , cause 
*M id effect, action and reaction ; under 
the fourth, possibility, existence, necessity. 
These categories are necessary and indis- 
pensable. tor our understanding, as (he 
i forms of space and time wen* for our j>cr- 
eeptions ; we cannot figure to ourselves 
\ any thing without the relations of cause 
„ and effect of j»ossibilii}, quantify 
which, with other wortjs, is, we eunnot 
\)>ereeivo any tiling except!)) these original, 
p /necessary, unchangeable forms of thought. 
Hence the demonstrative certainty of 
.mathematics, the objects of which — space, 
time, quantity, &t\ — lie in tin* liecesMtv 
of the forup of thought, and nor in flu* 
range ot error to which evpenence ^ sub- 


jicricnoc. * lie treaty this pait-bf his phi* 
losophv in his Kritik der praktischen, m 
a Critical Inquiry into' Practical 
Reason (1788; Htli edition, I*eipsic, 1818), 
Kant i) laces unreservedly On two, parallel 
Im<*s,ull the arguments for and fqjaiyst hu- 
man liberty, the immortality of the soul,, 
tin* tmnsiu>rv or eternal duration of the 
world ; and resorts to the feelings to make 
the Itulanco incline, localise the meta-. 
phvsjcal proofs on the opposite Miles (in 
equully great. These opposite arguments 
on great questions are. called, in the 
works of Kanh antinomies. In aesthetics, 
o)m>, he pursues a similar course, and 
treats it in his Beobarhtun^en iiher dm** 
(tcfithi dts Schimen nmi blrhrtbenen (Riga^ 
1771) — Observations on the reeling ot * 
the Beautiful and Sublime. Another ini- ' 
port ant work of his is the Kritik dn l.'r- 
thetfsknr /?— < ’’ritical ]nquir\ into the Facul- 
ty of Judgment (ilerlin, 1/ftOi .‘Id edition. 


ject. To produce results, tie* categories arc 
applied to exterior objects, objects of ex- 
perience, in which application they arc sub- 
ject to error. The three original faculties, 
through the medium of which we ac- 
quire Knowledge, are sense, understandinir , 
reason. Sense, a passive and receptive 
faculty, has, as h.is lieeu already stateii, for 
its forms of conditions, spare and time .. ' 
Understanding is an active or spontaneous 
fiW'fity- and consists in the power of 
forming conceptions, according 4> the 


17!fdj. We must, nho mention Metaphy- 
sisrtu .'htJhus'Sfrvndc dec lit vhtslehrv- 
iMctap1i)sical FJcmcnts of Legal Science 
( 17P7 : tid edition, ISO.**); Metaphysical KL 
ements of Lthir>( 17117 ; *Jd edition, 180R); 
Metaphvsica] Klements of Natural Sci 
once (J7Sl»; Rd edition, 1800); a Pragma! 
ieal Treatise on Anthropology (17! »8 : Rd 
edition, 18:21 ) ; Of Perpetual Peace (170t>|‘, 
Religion considered within the Liinits of 
Reason (ITHRj ; the only possible Kvi- 
ileuce for demonstrating the Kxistence of 


categories already given, wlneii categories 
are applied to objects of experience 
through the medium of tin* two forms of 
perception, space and time. Reason the 
, lJiird or highest degree of mental k|h>u- 
taueity, and consists in the power of form- 
ing ideas. As it is the province of the 
f understanding to form the intuition^ of. 
sense into conceptions, so it is the business 
of reason to form conceptions into ideas. 
The work in which Kant endeavored to 


the Dei!) (I7RR; luM edition, 17R4). Most 
of Kant’s smaller treatises, full of acute 
ivmaihs, are, remained in his Ktnnere 
Sehriflm — Smaller Works (Konigsberg 
and Kci|»ic, J7B7, R vols. and in the WjI* 
lection • filled Ip Tietirnnk (llalle, 17DP, 
R vols). Hufclami, ihe pin •tician, publish- 
ed Kant’s work, Of the* Power of the. 
Mind, by mere Resolution, to control its, 
/norbiil Feelings, with notes (2d edition, 
Leipsie, 18-J4). Kant, of course, met with 


ascertain these categories mid the province many opponents, the most prominent 
' of certain human knowledge, i> Jus Kritik among whom wen* Mendelssohn, I (a 


der remen Pemunfi - Critical inquiry into 
the Nature of Pure Reason (1st edition, 
Riga, 1781; tith- edition, Lcipw, 1818;. 
Far from rejecting experience, Kant con- 
siders the work ot ,all our life bur the ac- 
tion of our Innate faculties on the concep- 
tions which come to us from without. 
The philosophy thus started was called 
c ritical philosophy — a very poor name, hut 
which has now become settled. Kant 
* proceeds in a similar way witii morality ; 
tbe idea of good and bad is a necessary 
;<«ondition, art original basis of inonds, 
.which is supposed in every one of our 
$* 4uor«d reflections, aiul not obtained by ex* 
Aft' * iitkL 


maim, Fcder, Garve, Platner, FJatt, Jacobi, 
Herder, and particularly G. t\ Shult/e, u-i 
.KnesidcmuK (17!8J), uiid in his Kritik dty 
Thtorctischm Hhilnsophie (Hamb., 1801, 4 J 
vpls.). But his adherents wt*rc the more 
► numerous party, and bis philosophy has * 
iH’ftn tauglrt in all the German universi-* 
ties, excepting home Catholic ones. . A * 
very good enumeration of Kant’s worka, ^ 
and those of his opponents, os well 4$ of 
his' commentators and followers, is to lled 
found in TennenianaV llistor)* of ftii- 
losophv, or ( 'ou sin’s Manuel de PHistdjre 
de la Philosophic tradvit de PJUlmand 
Ttnntmann (Paris, 1829, vol. 9)^ v , 





, ”, Kara, In the Tarthr lan&dpgto; blhek,?* 
Kararmnia (black peopfe?, count*)' of the). 
In ortwsition to another word of the sumo 
‘ idiom which signifies white afid free, kora 
bus boCu used to signify tributary, c. g., 
kara KatjuuJcs (tributary Kulpucks). 

Karaites.. (See Karaites.) 

Karamsin, Nicolas, imperial Russian 
histdrmgfupher, l>orn in 17(>5 r educated at 

♦ Moscow, in tlie house oft professor Sclia- 
den, entered fin 4 military service, and 
'ravelled, from 1780 till 171*1, through 
Middle Europe, ife js esteemed by 
many the first original prose writer of 

, Russia. Of his History of tfio Russian 
‘Empire, 11 volumes had appeared in 
. 18134. It has been translated into French, 
lioth at Paris and St. Petersburg. This 
history extends to ]<>13, to the house of 
Ronmnotl! lli* other w riting* are Letters 
of a Russian Traveller. Aglaia. a collec- 
tion of tales (Mbscow, 171)4, 2 vuls.), &.c. 
Hi* songs are too sentimental. The em- 
peror Alexander conferred on lum Hie 
order of St. Anne, and gave him (id, 000 ru- 
bles for.'the publication of his great work. 
A (rye {residence wa* also allowed Jam 
in a pleasure castle of the empn ** Fartm- 
rine 11, and all the arc hives opened to 
him. The third edition of Karmnsiifs 
works A] ipeared in 1815, m nine volumes. 
Of his History of the Russian Empire, in 
flic* origitiul, tiie second edition appeared 
in 1818. When nifthe point of making a 
joiH’no) into foreign countries, hu died. 
Juno 3, 1826. Just before his death, the 
emperor had granted Jiim a jKinsion of 
50, (KK) rubles, which was continued to his 
widow and children. Mr. Bowring has 
translated some of his poems. 

Ruural; a French city on the coast 
of Coromandel, surrounded hy the Eng- 
lish territories, ‘-3d leagues from Pondi- 
cherry, under the jurisdiction of \\hich it 
is. It produces, a net revenue of .‘100,000 
francs a year. Population, 15,000 ; popu- 
lation of the territory, abhut as many 
more, 

Kar,l; the Herman inline for Charles, 
apjiearing in many geographical names, 

. as KarlsMl, Karlsruhe , Karlsbad . Karl is 
: of Hie saint' origin as kerl, which means, 

* at present, a strong, sturdy ft 1 llow, former- 

• ly a valiant, powerful Jn an. It is the 
sahie with the English ceorl or churl. 

Karlsbad, Kari.srche, KaRlstapt, 
&c. (See Carlsbad, &c.) 

». KaRscoin, Anna Louisa (properly 
, Karach i a German jioetess, was bom Dec. 
I,' 1728; jiear Schwibiis, on the frontiers 

* Silesia. Her father kept an alehouse. 


I^e died lyhSfe she Wife yod%, I 
mother, fearjug that the edjgefcess foE 
reading and writing which she displayed 
would make her neglect domestic occb** 
nation writlidrcw her from tbeJbodBe Of; 
Iter uncle, who had ihidertakcn the -cat^e. 
of her edheation, and employed her three 1 
yean? ih taking care of the cows; hut &be* 
still contrived to’ gratify her desire of, 
knowledge ; for, having fiecoine acquaint- 
ed with a shepherd boy who brought her 

I looks, mostly poor ones, she read them 
secretly. Her mother married her to a 
weaver, whom she never had seen. This 
union was uimappy, and, after eleven 
years, was terminated by a divorce. She. 
was now utterly destitute; ahd, a year 
after, her mother married her to a drunk- 
en tailor, Karseli, whom Karschin hated. 
She now supported herself hy selling oc- 
casional poems of her own composition, 
and by exhibiting as an improvvlsatrieo 
about the country ; hut her drunken bus* 
bund spent all her money.* She finally 
attracted the attention of some influential 

' man, and went to Berlin, vv h^re Rarnlei*, 
Mendelssohn, Gleim, &c., encouraged 
her. . Sulzcr, who chi led her the German 
Sappho, published some of he * poems in 
17f>4, which produced ‘her a considerable 
Mini. She was admitted into the fiist so- 
ciety, and received several small pensions, 
hut was not able ftjUy to support herself, 
her two children mid her brother. Fred- 
eric Tl took no interest in her, and did 
not give her the pension he had promised ; 
hut his successor, Frederic William 11^ 
ordered a convenient house to be built for. 
her, which, however, she did not enjoy 
long, as her death took place in Oct., lroi.> 

I I or daughter published part of her poems, . 
with* her life, in 1792; new edition, 1796. 

K ASAX ; an extensive province or gov- 
ernment of European Russia, lying no-’ 
tween 4(5° 20 / anti 49° 40 / E. longitude, 1 
mid 54° and 57° N. latitude, and sur-, 
roundixl hy the governments of Viatka^ 
Oronburgh, Niznei-Novgorod, and Sim-, 
birsk. Its territorial extent is over 22,00ft 
sip miles; its population aliout 1,000,000, 
partly Russians, and partly Tartars, though 
of v cry mixed origin. The rivers are the ; 
Wolga, the Kama, the Sura, the Viatka, 
and the Kasunka, besides smaller streams, , 
and a great number of lakes. 

Kasan ; a city of Ru&sia, on thfe Ka- 
sanka, about four miles aliove IjDs Junction 
with the Wolga. Many Mohammedan 
Tartars still reside there, engaged In busi- 
ness. It is a bishop’s see, aud the seat of 
a small university, founded in 1803. It 
lias also several other schools. , Here are 
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vpjarge . sofcp^worktf afta\ tanneries ; jaflso 
r* Manufactures of woollen, cotton, lace, and 
earthen ware. It carries on an .extensive 
. ■rtrade. The caravans to Burl i aria and 

• Ohiurt im^s^ through Kasan. At a little 
/ distance from Kasan < Ls a new admiralty 

establislimeiit, with a navigation school, - 
magazines, and a dock-yard, where gnl- 
„ liots are constructed, ana sent down the 

* Wolga to the Caspian sea. Population, 
25,009. 208 miles K. by S. Niznei-Nov- 

, gorod; ]on.49°2l'!>" E.; laf.55°47'5l" N. 

/ KataihuN; a mountain. in the state of 
‘/Maine, situated between the eastern and 
western branches of the Penobscot river. 
It is a detached mountain, steep on all 
- sides, and extremely nigged. It was rc-» 

' puted, by the alioriginos, io x be the resi- 
lience of supernatural beings. But few 

* persons have visited its summit. It com- 
mands a very extensive view, emliracing 
no less than i>l lak»*s. Its height, as as- 
certained 1 >y barometrical observation-vis 
4jU85 feet above the level of the west 
branch of tlie Penobscot at its base, and 
About 5325 Jeet above the ocean. It may 

* be seen, in a clear day, from Bangor, a 
distance of 70 miles, aud from Diwnont, 
80 miles distant. 

Katt: (See F) r fieri r ] I.) 

4 Katzbacii’: a small river in ISili^ia, 
passing near Leignifz, famous for the vic- 
tory which tins Prussian* and It i i^ians 
under Bluchcr gained, Aug. 2b, 1613, over 
the French under Macdonald, Nev, Lmi- 
Tisfori and Sebastian i. It mined from 
, August 24 to the 28th. Fire-arms could 
not be used, and the battle was fought 
hand to hand. It was short, and was ter- 
minated by a furious struggle between the 
Prussian cavalry under KJuelicr and tiie 
French under Lauriston, together 8,000 
men. The French were broken, and 
were driven, horse and man, into the 

• raging Ncisse and Katzbuch. Groat num- 
bers perished in the swollen streams. 
The result of the battle was more Mir-* 
prising, as a great jrnrt of the Prussian 
troops were raw militia. It is one of 
Bliicher’s greatest victories , During the 
liattle and the following days'']03 French 
cannon were taken, two eagles, and 18,000 
prisoners*. Silvia was delivered, and the 
consequences wore most fin lportiuit, par- 
ticularly for Bohemia. The battle of the 
Katzbacii jook place, ‘#u the same day 
that Napoleon repelled the attack of the 

, allies on Dresden. » i 
. Kaufman??, Angelica, a distinguished, 
painter, Wvrn at Oolre, in the Orisons, in 
C174I, received liy-r first instruction in 
» drawing and painting from her father, 


i* i t ‘ *'r>\ * v ^ r< '* 1 »* i 1 ' *■ * ' . * 

wlio, at*tlie\mic of her birtVwos' painter « # 
to the bishop. l|or admiration of the," 
* beautiful was early developed. S beloved 
music, and made great progress ill taunt- •' 
ing, under the guidance of her fptlier, ; 
whose talents were hut moderate, ‘and 
wlwm She soon excelled. r On hor first 
jouruoy to Italy, where she resided from**.' 
■ her 13th year till 1700, in Milan, Florence, 
Rome and Naples, she acquired great 
skill ; and her subsequent visit Uf London, ; 
where she painted the whole royal family, . ' 
increased hor reputation and improved 
her eirruinstiuicps. Here she was elected* 

» member of the royal academy, and here, 
also*, shi 1 contracted an unfortunate mar-', 
riage, of which the following circtuih * 
stances aru related. An English 
who had paid his addresses to her, offend- 
ed bj her refusal, determined on ven- 
geance. A handsome voting man, chosen 
from the lowest class, was enabled# to ap- 
pear in the house of Angelica, and to Iw*-. 
come her suitor, ' She suffered herself 
to he deceived, and became his wife. 
The rejected artist now disclosed the de- 
ceit. Angelica obtained a divorce, hut 
was obliged to settle an annuity on he.i 
husband. He. however, soon died. Af- 
ter her return u* Rome iti 1762, she was 
married a second time, more huppilj,to 
a \ enefian painter, Zucchi, hut sliH never 
had any children. Zucchi, likewise, died 
long before her. r Angelica then devoted 
her-elf to ]iaiutiug tilrher death, in 1807. 
Her bust wu> placed, in J808, in the. Pan- 
theon. She left a ►elect lihraiy, some heau- 
tiful original paintings of olu masters, and 
;l coiisidemhie fortune, which she divided 
among several individual^ and eharitu- 
hle iiisutiitions. Kho painted many |»or- 
traits and historical pictures, tlie latter 
chiefly after antiques. She preferred ideal 
female figures. 1 h r works are remarka- 
ble lor grace, though the critic may dis- 
cover in .them incorrectness of style and 
sameness of plan and execution. 

Kalmtz, Wencesliius Anthony, prince 
ol* knight of the golden fleece, fifth son 
of count Kauuitz, and one of nineteen 
children, was, l>on» in Vienna, in 1711, 
and was at iirst destined for the church, ; 
hut, after the death of all Jus Brother*, eur 
gaged in political life. Hi* talents, aided ; 
by n favorable exterior, opened a brilliant 
career to him. After having studied at' 
Vienna, Leipsir and Leyden, ho entered, 
updn, his travels, in 1732. In 174 L he 
was Hunt to pope Benedict XIV, and to 4 
Florence,, on a secret mission, by Marik i 
Theresa. In 1742, lie^went os Austrian; 
amlwssador to Turin, where lie accom- ' 

" i ./ 
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plishod bis mission to uiutc Sardinia more marly. ccyi&idcrod the highest fhtfor L out ; 
.\closely with Austria against the Bourbon the prince, pretending not to undemaudi 
courts so successfully, that, in 1744, he* this etiquette, took the hand oftfie pope^ 
' was appointed minister 'at the court of in bis, and gave it a hearty shake. He 
Charles, duke of Lorraine, themgovemor- died in 17D4, witfi the reputation of one 
‘general of the Austria^ Netherlands, lfe of tile ablest ministers Austria had fever 
•conducted the most difficult affairs, in a produced, and’ the still greater feme of a 
highly critical state of the Netherlands, to man* of noble character. Np minister 
. the greatest satisfaction. of the empress ; was ever treated with a longer and more 
’ ImthjH feeble health obliged him to ask intimate confidence, which was founded 
his dismission, and he returned to Vienna, equally on lus talents and Ids strict integ-. 
Soon afterwards, however, lie ap|>earcd ritv. 

Kean, Edmund; a famous English 
net or, born iu Tendon, Nov. 4, 1787. His 
father, a poor builder or tailor, procured 
a situation for him as a figurant in the 
pantomimes a£ Drury-lane tlieatre, when 
lie was only two years old; but here, by J 
the unnatural and forced positions which 
he lmd to practise In order Ju make his 
limbs more pliable, lie became, deformed. 
Some of ihc actors procured him surgical 
a>sistaneo, his limbs were supported, and 
lie finally outgrew his bodily -defects. At 
seven years, his mother sent him to a lit- 
tle school; but order and obedience wen; 
not in Ids’ character, and Jio eirgaged hhn 
self as cul»in-lK>> in a vessel going fo Ma- 
deira. This situation, liowevu, equally, 
displeased him, and, to deliver himself, in 
Madeira, he feigned deafness, and played 
his part so well, that the captain sent him 
home. In Loudon, he could not find out 
hi* mother ; hut a woman who had had him 
under her cam recommended him to Miss 
Tidswell, an actress at Drury-lane theatre, 
who gave him much assistance. At one 
period, after his return to London, he ex- 
hibited as a droll, in a booth. After this, 
he was placed in one of the minor thea- 
tres, ami was much applauded in Rolla’s 
address to the Peruvians. From this pe- 
riod, he commenced reading dramatic 
productions. Ills protectress recommend- 
ed him to a company of players in York- 
shire, where he appeared under the name, 
of Carey. Although not more than 13 
years old, he performed the parts of llam- 


as piinister plenipotentiary at the congress 
of Aix-la-Chapolle (q. v.), where he laid 
tho foundation of his fame ns a diploma- 
tist, From 1750 to 1752, ho was minister 
at Paript, and prepared the union of Aus- 
tria and France, whic.Ii look place iu 
I75Q. In 1753, he lmd 1m on made* mint 
and state chancellor, and, in I75(i, *vus 
created chancellor of Italy and the Neth- 
erlands. 'finis he not only managed the 
foreign affairs of Austria, under Maria 
Tiny-esa, hut had also the greatest inftu- 
emv upon the domestic concerns. Tn 
!7<>1, the emperor, Francis 1, rawed him 
to the dignify of prince. As long as Ma- 
na Theresa lmd, her confidence in Kau- 
nit/ was unbounded ; Imt the emperor Jo- 
* sepb did not implicitly follow his advice; 
of which the unsuccessful attempt to ojjen 
the Scfieldt and to exchange Bavaria, as 
well as the unfortunate war v\ith Turkey, 
were consequence^ Under the reign of 
Leopold II, the influence of prince Kuu- 
nitz was still less. When Francis II as- 
cended the throne, his advanced age in- 
duced him to resign the office of coqrtnnd 
state chancellor. 1 le made up his opinions 
-iowh, and after mature consideration. 
Voltaire wits his lhvorite author, and he 
had much esteem for Rousseau, who had 
been for a few weeks his private secretaiy 
at Paris. In Lombardy and the Nether- 
lands, lie instituted academics. Learned 
men found free access to him, and lit 1 
cullhated the arts. The school of art at 
Vienna is almost entirely his work. Sev- 


eral painters cud engravers were indebted* let, Lord Hastings, and Addison’s Cato , t 
to him for his patronage. His love of dress w ell enough to please a provincial audi- 
! was considered extravagant. Ho was strict- ence. In Windsor, his talent was ap- 
‘ ]y Jionrst und faithful. He rarely laughed, plauded hy the royal family, in Satan's * 
f yet'he was affable to all below him in rank, address to* the sun, from Paradise Lost, 

./ tynder Joseph’s government, Kuunitz ecus- and the first soliloquy in ShakspeareV 
e<i to appear at court, hut the emperor often* Richard HI. - About this time, he, wap 
went to visit him, mid received much aa- fortunate enough to attract the attention 
‘ Distance from him in his ecclesiastical re- of doctor Drury, who sent him to Eton, 



a matter of policy not the hart, but the took the name of Carey, and went from 
' palm ofcJlus blind to kiss, which w as for- stage to stage. Playing Hamlet "in the 
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fehipd of Guernsey; a journal tlicjre abusgd 
him ; and w^ieh lie' afterwards performed 
Richard, he* was feoeiped witli exelamn-, 
tions of displeasure. Kqan, for a while, 
patiently submitted, but very significantly 
addressed a passage from his part to the 

r ’t-- u Unmannered dqg, ‘stand thou, when 
vconpnaud.” , Upon this, the disorder 
increased, and, instead of apologizing, 
lie addressed his audience to ihc follow- 
ing effect :~r-“ You have slkwvn some 
symptoms of understanding in applying 
the wfcitle to yourselves.” He liaei to 
pay dear for this impudence ; was obliged 
to Ifaive (he town, and remained in great 
distn*ss, till some of his friends intercede d 
for him with ihe governor* of the island! 
Kean afterwards went to Doreliestcr. In 
the mean time, doctor Drury, his old pat- 
ron, hod recommended him to the direct- 


.urn-- 

the cbfaatfe Cf Italy, Whore he arrived hi * 
iWctfnber, 18120, and died in Rome, 'on 
the 127th of December* following.' s His 1 
death has bmi urtributed to the ^ attack* *, 
of critics; but it was, in fact, owing to u M 
consumptive complaint of long standing. \ 
Mr. Keats had great sensibility and imagi- 
nation. His Eudymion, with nil its faults, 
,hns^ much beauty.' The fragment pC Hy- - 
penon, his last performance, obtained the 
a(imiration of lord Byron. 

Kkbir ; an Arabian wool, Which signi- 
fies large, and is found in many geogmph 
icnl names. 

Kebla. (See Kaaba. and Koran.) 

Keoue, or Kkoui'.u ; a small anchor, 
Used to keep a ship steady and clear from 
her bower-anchor, while she rides in a 
harbor nr river, particular!} at the turn of 
tin* tide, when she might' otherwise drive 


ing committee of Dniry-lanc, as fined to 
revive this declining theatre. He was, in 
consequence, engaged for three years at 
Old Jinny, -Kean ufqieareil for the first 
time on tlic Loudon boards, Jim. 1814, 
in the character of Shylocfe. The. fir<t 
evening was decisive; but his Richard 
III madp him the idol of the Londoners. 
In Othello, also, and sii Gilt* Overreach, 
lie has been unequalled by miy contem- 
poran . When be performed Massinger’s 
Jew the first time, the actors, and others 
of his admirers, presented him with a 
gold cup, as a token of their esteem (June 
25,* 1814). In 18*20, lie \ isited the United 
Spiles, and performed in New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, and Boston, on the 
hole, with peat success. After his re- 
turn to England, the extravagance and 
lissdlurcness winch had always disgraced 
!iis character, involved him in great eni- 


o\er her principal anchor, and entangle 
the stock or flukes with her slack oaldc, 
so as to lon*eii it from the ground* The 
kedge-iinehois are also used to tmnsjrort a 
ship, or remove her from one part of a 
liaibor to another, being earned out from 
her in the long-honl, and let go h\ means 
of ropes fastened to these anchors. They 
are also general!} furnished with an iron 
stock, which is easily displaced for the 
convenience of stowing. (Set* Jin, hor.) 

Kef.m the principal piece of tii fiber in 
a ship, which is usually first laid on tlic 
blocks in building. J5y comparing the 
carcass of a ship to Uie skeleton of tins 
lintrmn bod}, the Keel appears ns the 
Imck-bone, mid the timbers as the, ribs. 
The keel supports and unites the" whole 
fabric, since the stem end stern-post*, 
which are elevated on its ends, are, in 
some measure, a continuation of the keel,* 


iiarnissnicEits, and a second visit to Amp ri- and serve to connect and enclose the cx- 


*,a, in 1825, was attended with little credit tremities of the* sides by transoms, as the 
ir advantage. keel forms and unites ilie lrottom by fitn- , 

KeaTS,' J*»hn; a young English poet, hers. The keel is generally comjrosod of 
if humble origin, bom Oct. 21k 17! Hi, at a several thick pieces placed lengthways, 
ivery-stable kept* by his grandfather in which, afier being scarfed together, are 
Woorficlds. He was scut to school at En- liolted and clinched upon the upper side, 
laid, where he remained till the age of » False Keel ; a strong, thick piece of 
jfteen, and was then bound apprentice to limber, bolted to the bottom of the keel, 
i surgeon; but his inclination to poetry which is very useful in preserving its 
laving been cultivated by his teachers at lower side. The false keel is provided , 
m'IwoTj he gave way to the ambition of when the thick pieces which fonn the real * 
s^onung a poet* "Keats’s first volume of keel cannot lie procured large enough to \ 

I rooms, many of winch were wriiten in ’give a sufficient depth thereto, in large 
Iris toona, made its appearance in 1817, ships of war, the false kee l is composed of 
when he was in his twenty-first year. This two pieces, called tlic upper and lower 
was followed by. Emtymionfa Poetic Re- false keels. The lowest plank in a ship’s 
malice, in 1818; and, in the.year 1820, lie bottom, called the garhoard streaky haa ita *■ 
published his lost and best work, Lamia, inner edge let into a groove or channel, 
fei.-ielki, and other Poems. Being in foe- cm longitudinally on tlv? side of the keel : 
^lamlth^he was prevailed upon to try the depth of this channel is therefore rog- * 

&\ : 1 . • # ‘ .; f : 



r ulated bf the thickness 
* streak* 



„ thenight. Bbt whato , ar'mfi5t*t_ 
decorum there might formerly be k) fbe$Kj| 


rr*. r. ; » - , v, r * M,u UM,i 'upv iunneriy oe n| wespuj 

Ke*l-Hauling ; a punishment inflicted, vocal obsequies of the Irish, they have, iffr 

rn T\llt Jklf LlAtfkl V** f?44>l.. 4.1 It ^ ^ 1. . g% }. 1 £ / . N 


for various offends hi' the Dutch navy# 1 * present, Jittlc to boast, either pf* hieio<fy„i 
It is performed by suspending the culprit harmony' or dignity. The k eeu&fc now?* 


by a* rope from oho yanl-arm. with a 
/ height of load or i^on upon his legs, and 
' • Having another rope fastened to him, lead-' 
» iug under the slu[?s bottom, and through 
a block ut its opposite yard-arm. He is 
then suddenly let full from the one yard-* 

• arm* into the sea, where, passing under 
the ship’s bottom, ho is hoisted up on the 

' opposite side of the vessel to the other. 
This punishment is nor altogether un~ 

• known in British ships; hut, as it is dan- 

• gerous, it is very rarely, or, indeed, source- 
, ly ever, now practised. 

Keelson, or Kelson ; ( a piece of tim- 
ber forming the interior or counterfwirt of 
, tilt; keel, I icing laid upon the middle of 
the floor IhiiIkts immediately over the 
keel, and serving to hind ,and unite the 

• former to the latter, by means of tyng 
k IkiUs dm Hi from without, and clinched 

on the upper side of the keelson. Tlio 
keelson, like the keel, is composed of so\ - 
oral pieces scarfed together; and, in order 
to fit with more seeurity upon the, floor 
timbers and crotchets, it is notched abour 
an inch and a half deep, opposite to each 
of tho.4* pieces, thereby scored down upon 
them to that depth, where it is secured by 
spike-i|ails. The pieces of which it is 
formed are only half- the breadth and 
thickness of those of the keel. 

Keeners ; the name of the Irish 
singing mourners. The Irish have always 
'been remarkable for their Amend lamenta- 
tions, and once were, celebruted for their 
musical art, in the last sad offices to their 
Jojwuted friends. Formerly, these duties 
weic performed by dressing the, body of 
the deceased in gravc-clothcs, ornament- 
ing it with flowers, and placing it on a 
bier when the relations and ltecners, 

1 ranging themselves in two divisions, one 
at the head uud the other at the feet of 
the eorpsc, the "chief” hand of the head 


generally consist of a motley multitude ofr 
nien, women and children, and the cUoi— 
nan is degenerated into a wild and hide* j 
ous howl. 

Keep, in ancient military history ; a* 
kind of strong tower, which was built iir 
the centre of a castle or fort, to which the' 
fiesicgcd retreated, and made their last . 
effoits of dofcncc. It is also called 'the 
dotijon, o« dungeon . * 

To keep ; a term used, on several occa- 
sions,* in . navigation ; os, to keep the land 
aboard , is to keep within sight of Innfl us 
much as possible. — To keep the luff, or fhe 
wind; to continue close ro tht* wind; i. e. - 
sailing witli a course indhfed to the direc- 
tion of flic wind as much as possible. — To 
keep off; to sail at a distance from the 
slam* or a ship, & r c. 

Keeper oi- the tin f.at S?eal (poo * 
Chancellot Lord High, of England ; for 
the. office and privileges of the French 
keeper of tin,* seals [garde des sccaux). be- 
fore the French revolution of the last 
century, see Chancellor ). The garde des 
set aita'y or keeper of the seals, in France, is 
ai present always minister of justice. On 
the continent of Europe, the department 
of justice is directed in the same way as 
the fl nap ccs, &c., at the head of which 
stands a chef or minister. ♦ . * 

K EKPEROE THE PlUVT SEAL,lIt Ellgjfelld^ 
is a lonl by virtue of his office, through 
whose J imids pass all charters signed by . 
the king, before they come to the great seal. , 
Keeper or the Kino’s Conscience,. ; 
(2*ee Chancellor.) 

Boat Keeper ; one of the boat’s crew; ' 
who remains as a sentinel, in his turn, to 
take eare of the boat and her contents 
when she is ashore, or along-side of a \ 
ship, or is tow'cd astern of her. * , ’ 

Keeping, in paintings is a technical ' 
term, which signifies the pcculiui man-" 


Chorus, softly accompanied by tl»e harp,* ugement of coloring and chiaro oscuro , so‘l 
sting the first stanza of flit* ewimtn, or as to produce a proper degree of relievo iir 

A ' 1 . rPL!_ .1... In Wilnfiim 1 


Amend song, This bring ended, the loot 
• isenii-chorus lx*gin the lamentation, or vl- 
: lalooy in which they were answered by the 
,)iead semi-chorus, and tlien both united in 
*0in$ general chorus. After this, the chief _ 

M 'luinl of flic loot scmi-chorus began tho less bright than tliat given to others, anfil,’ 

^.second ga/, or lamentation * 1 * 1 1 ’ 

; .was answered b> tliat of 
. then, as before, both united 


different objects, according to their relative. 
position and importance. This may h© a 
effected cither by shade or color, either << 
by throwing a shadow across the inferior,' 
objects, or by tinting them lyith a color; ,, 


tioii, in which lW in very skilful hands, it may even be done , 
of the head; amJkhy the directly reverse* jrfactice. *■ As triV 
ited iu the general 'Wijecis recede in the ground plane, the.’ 
full chorua. Time, alternately, were tho!?'* '.of the utmospheje, iritenniifing with , 
’ M)iig UiUtl choruses solemnly performed lfc H>p<r or local Color, as it is termed, , 




/tfottfo W* r .... 

^ihfeir exact relative proportions of depths 
•tifto rotundity caa.be oflocted,<md, without 
• ;fh*e opposition of light, shad© and colors, 
r ;'{&epf]^iifetf sepjbAtio'n of objects can take 
pla.co.The celehrated Raphael has, in 
'j'TWD: instances, totally foiled, of proper 
; fceepmg-*-4fi the Transfiguration, and the 
‘v inj^oulous Draught of Fishes*-TIie word 
ylte^pmjg is gteo sometimes used of works 
, mother brandies of the fine arttyas of a 
oratao, to denote fbe just proportion and 
- relation of the various parts. ' . 

V * Kehl ; a village in the grand-duchy of 
. Baden, formerly a fortress of die German 
empire, 1 situated at the influx of the Kin- 
‘ zig into the Rhine, over which there is a 
bridge to Stnisbltf^. about two miles dis- 
taut^ The fortress wa$ built by foe French, 
l towards foe end of the seventeenth centu- 

3 , and was intended to aid Louis XlV’s 
mis Of conquests on the right bank of 
**, foe Rhine. By the peace of Ryawick, in 
■ jb$7, Kehl was ceded to the margrave 
of Bpden-Baden, the empire retaining rhe 
“ J right to garnson it, lu the middle of the 
last century, the fortifications were deinol- 
/iahed, and Kehk became the seat of man- 
ufactures. Here Beaumarchais establi^h- 
, edvhis printing press, from which pro- 
ceeded his edition of Voltaire and other 
magnificent editions. During the retolu- 
* nonary war, the fortifications were rebuilt. 

■ Kehl has sustained several sieges (the sc- 
r verest in 1796), has been alternately in 
French and German hands, ami has been 
’ three times burnt down. In 1808, it was' 
included m the department of the Lower 
‘ Rhine: in 1&14, it was restored to Baden. 
In 1615, the works were again demolish- 
%edL It 960 inhabitants. 

,, Keisee, one of the earliest German 
opera comixjsens, bent at Leipaiq in 1G73, 
.jifbfed 1739. He left 118 operas, * besides 
.much* church-music, full of originality, 
and distinguished by a noble and pure 
V style, jfcsrng, besides, self formed, he de* 

4 nerves to be ranked among the first com- 
posers. \ ^ 

, KmTH, James*, a brave and experi- 
/ pneed warrior, as well as an able and suc- 
cessful politician, ficld-marahaj of Prussia, 
vjsnd the confidential friend of its sovereign. 
C He wag descended of a noble house iu 
; ^Bcotlan<L being the youngest son of Wil- 
i: a Keith, euri-marsbal of that kingdom, 
i was born irkl fi96. The breaking om 
the ipbellkm, vin. 1715; developed M 
tary propeiwitie& and gayc the 
MW* hj® fote* ptje uwther, trv 



.. 

;viM*&cb©d to the house of 8tuii ^ 
peiBuasiqns 'to fo# dictates of hlafj _ ... 
cli nation, and, at the ago of lO^hef jpfoed - 
the Pretender’s standard. The, issue of 
the battle of SherifltiMif, so upfqyfunauv 
to the caude lie had embraced, droy^ 
into voluntary exile ; lie escaped fowl the , 
.conflict wounded and with aipcfilty, and \ 
©fleeted & retreat to France. Here he** 
applied himself with great diligence to tin; ,, 
‘study* of mathematics and mill tar v tactic*,;, * 
having previously made considerable prog-' 
ress in classical and gcneml literature, un : 
dcr tlie auspices of tin,* celebrated Ruddi* 
man. In 1717, lie quitted Paris lor Italy. * 
Whence ho proceeded to Spain, in the ■ 
capital of' which kingdom he wa*< iorto- ’ 
note enough to obtain the friendship of k * 
the duke of Liria, who procured him a 
command iu OmiondV Irish brigade. JUe 
snlisequently accompanied his natron, 
wfhen appointed ambassador to Russia, 
where, through the duke’s recoin meuda-, 
lion, he obtained the rank of lieutenant - 
g* nenil from the czariua, who also con- * 
fenvd on him the order of tlie hlaek eagle. 
In the Russian smicc, he continued sev*. 
era! years, distinguishing himself ns well * 
in tlie field as in the cabinet, during the 
wars with Turkey and Sweden. In the 
revolution, w Jiieh cmlcd by the elevation of 
, the czarina Klizabcth to the throne' lit* also 
took a prominent jwrt; but, at length, on 
some disgust, ho obtain' d hi* dismissal 
Ou leaving Russia, ho went to Berifn, 
where tlie king of Prussia, to whotq hut « 
abilities were wot] known, received Ifjm v 
with open arm*, and raised him to* the 
post of governor of hi* metropolis, and » 
field-inarsliul of his forces. lie made 
him idso his confidential companion, se-* 
leruug him as his associate, in a tour 
which he made incognito through purl of *, 
the north of Europe, fn die subsequent , 
wars of nli at mania! monarch, field oiar^ \ 
slml Kyith continued to display the great- ‘ 
est mill buy talents as well as zeal in hi« 
sendee, till his career was finally closed 

S y a ©union-shot, in die unfortunatf* bat- 1,4 
e of.Uoclikirchon, Oct- 14, 1758. 

Ke,cleiu, John Balthasar, was bom af . 
Zuricli, and studied the art of casting in >/ 
nietdl, during the most flourishing time of 
Louis XIV. Keller soon distiti|plishc<l 
lihi/self by the boldness with which Jie/v 
tm/iertook to cast tlie most important 
w/irks. Towards tlie end* of tlie 17tb *(> 
f hutury, Girardon made the model of aity; 
Equestrian statue of the kiiig, 21 foetf * 
r iigh. The statues of Marcus Aurelius/ 
f (k)8tno do’ Medici', 11 wiry IV oqil Loukti; 
XIH laid been cast pi several, juefyisf ; biq f^ 


KELUIB— KEJ.P. ' - 

, ■ . ' ' ’ V; - 

, Kollo* undertook to.;.wJ the statue, of the .was too much for his weak frame. He ’• 

. < king in erne piece 1 , The work was sue- tiled in the Swedish capital, in 179& Orf, 
oessful, and did- as much honor to Killer his tomb-stone are the words Poct<r,philu8o- 
11 s to (hnunioii. Thtf king rewarded phn, fir/, (tmico htgentes ant^ici. lie is am- ’ 
him, and gave, Jilin the direction of the widened us a poet of ft \ ary rich ininginn- 
foundery of the arsenal. Ho dial in 1702. lion. His complete works appeared after: ‘ 
His brother, John Juris * K< Her, horn hisdeuth at Stockholm. As editor of* the . 

was likewise a skilful founder. Ho literary part of the Stockholm Journal, ho 
dial at Colmar, in ^1700. labored much to improve the taste of his ‘ 

Ki:t.Li:nMA\>, duke of Vaimy, marshal countrymen, and hj$ criticisms made him 
and jK‘er of France, horn at Strushurg, in , many enemies. , 

1735, entered lire Conilaris legion as a Kelp, in commerce ; the ashes of st*a- " 
■iussir, in 17.%, ami perfumed hi it the weals or jfuci (.See Fucus.) F. serratug 
first campaigns of the seven years’ war. and F. vtsiculosuit, the species used in tlft? 
He went through rill tin* degrees of ser- manufacture of diis article, groiv attached 
vice, up to the rank of mart chat ih atntp. to rocks between high and low water 
At the breaking out of tho revolution, lie mark, and an* often termed rock-U'+ed. 

■ mi distinguished himself hy patriotism arid On the Scottish -coast, the sea-weed is cut 
judgment, that the nti/eiis of Landau, in close to tire rocks, during tlic cuninior h j u- 
tlie gairiMUi of which he was sratioued, 1 son, and afterwards spread out upon tiro 
pre** riled him with a ci\n* crown. At shore* to dry, care being taken to turn it k 
the eornmcneemn'it of the war, lie rccen- occasionally, to proven: fermentation* it • 
► d the command of tie* army of the Mo- is thru stacked for it few' w'ecks,*tnid ihcl- 
selle. formed a junction, in September, feral from tin* Aft, till it becomes cover- . 
with the mam anny under Duinourie/, ed wjtli a white saline *eftb>rasmicc, and 
and sustained, Sept. *‘20, 171M, the celebrat- i*- now ready for burning. This is usually^. 
**d aftm-k of tin* duke of Jlmu^v\irk. aecornpli-died m a round pit, liued witftu- 
. Tin* eaunonade of Vaimy, a* it l* culleil, brick m stone: but the more appro Wit to 
<*uuM-d tin* allies to retreat, and perhaps* limn for a kiln i< oblong, about twj to the 
decided, not un rely the w hole campaign, w hie, eight to eighteen long," Wl fpward- to 
hut al'*) the late of Kuro[>e anil the su- to three deep: the bottom of thi&ri ofDart- 
preniaey of Fjaiiei , till IMd. In the fob ed with brush, upon which Miich he held, 
lowing wars of France, K(‘llennann re- sea- wee. I is scattered, and fipus pioprioty of 
cei\ed various general commands. \a- ore extremity; the sea- wml'iuorulify, which 
poleon loaded him with honors, and gave on gradually, as fast as }\ of the licentious 
him Johatmishcrg. After 'the restoration reaches the surface, audd, strange as it may 
of the fhxirhous, he wart appointed a .much wind, it is nce«^ fin or of that prof- 
Uicmlter of the ehamher of peers where hr entering the sides, residing at Winches- 
h«* espoused the Iilrrrtd Side. He died whole is liiimt. the n. attended by his female 
«S‘pt 1‘2, IS20, S’* years »4‘ age. In bis loginning at the fthat city, bis house was 
last will, lie bad ordered that ,liK heart* slowly stirred up.j^ majesty’s harbinger lor 
should Ik* buried on tin* field of Vaimy, and and incorporated/ Xell (awynn ; but "doctor 
his simple monument be mntfvd by the fluid consistence, ^jeh an inmate unsuitable 
following mscuption : lei aunt worts gin- requires consul* ifi s function, positively re- 
rienm nunf hs braves pti out sunvi IQ Franre the mass eoutiu\ f M . r . When the king wart 
au St jit. ‘20. 171 cj. / 'n sotting ytti avail salt should be tlhis conduct, be coolly said, 
than at urdv Its romma/tder dans r/fer m<mo- flux. When t, nn mr.st find lodgings else- 
rable journrt le manrhal Kt tfrrnhnn, due now ready for^l, to the surprise of his eour- 
df Fat my, diet ant, upris a tights dtr- kelp contain^ t he first opportunity to promote 
7W rts vutontvs , a mala <pn son Aar /id of* carlnumt^ientious supporter of the dignity 
ylfU't an milit n il'ntx. This eefrnioiiy rilla often ^aracter. Doctor Ken btHuane a 
was fH*rformed m a solemn iimnrni. Oct. muimfucu^ to Charles II, iu whose reign h* 
^1^0- prodigiou^j^ of Hath ami Wells. Hi 

Kf.umrks. Henn, a Swedish poet .Herat L5ri, e 0 f t i le se \**n bishops sent to tlU 
sanant, was horn ih 1/51, in Schonen, atA^ie Tower for resisting the dispensing j)owei 
.site fil'd at tin* university of Abo. <fiistajfi H » claimed by king James, and for petition 
vus HI protected him against the nssnidtB)i t _ \ n „ m behalf of their own and the peA 
of envy in Stockholm, ami placed him ph*V rights. After the revolution, bishoi 

' •»« r**ach of want. He was one <»tV ( . Ken refused to take the oat>i of aUeginur* 

the first menibeiN of the academy of *‘i- jjw- to king William, in eonsoqueuce of wind 
enees, estahlish***! by the. same monarch, j lC >>as deprived of his prelbnuetit. 11 
at Stockholm. Kellgren s assiduous study v. 
vol. vii. i27 * j? * * t 



air ; ' 1 >V / t , kelp-kewbl^ ; 

tbousan&'tons are thus manufactured an- 
nually, and are sold' in the various ports 
Jof Great Britain, at the rate of from 7 to 
,£10 per ’ ton. One of thfc products of 
kelp wc have not yet adverted to, is iodine. 

(q. v.) The Odes of soda are, in general, 
the same with those of potash, but there 
an? certain branches of manufactures to 
which it is indispensable, as to the making 
of plate and crown-glass, and all hard 
soaps. Both alkalies are consumed in im- 
mense quantities by soap-boilers, bleachers 
and glass-makers ; but it is said that in 
France the* ust* of potash 1 ms very much 
diminished since the culture of barilla has 
been introduced. Now England, being 
the only part of the U. States which ha- a 
rocky coast, would seem tube the only 
part of our country fitted for the uianu- 
ficture of kelp. r f*lio greater rise <>f the 
tides north of cape Cod. mid especially in 
the more eastern parts is also a favorable 
circumstance ; indeed, iliis branch of 
business has been earned on in the state 
of Maine. On tig? other hand, the thou- 
sand sounds and estuaries of the nioie 
®*mthern coast open an almost unlimited 
fiuHq jbr the cultdre of barilla. It is well 
kno>y*,, t| ia t tin; shores of the sea, and salt- 
jrtarsh^y ^ as the margins ofiuteno, 
salt lakes* mui salines, and, in general, all 
places to wlkbdi water holding luuriate of 
soda in so)utflL, n p. ull s access, are inhabit- 
ed by peculiar plants. Several entire 
genera ara confii, le( j lo Sllc b hinmtjuus. In 
these maritime Younts, &oda replaces the 
jHittihli, which i**S^ ways present in tlio-e 
growing in ordinary situations and it is 
even said that if thcfty a re removed to a 
distance from tlie sea4bj ior ,» } they gradu- 
ally lose their soda, ,ancft acquire potash in 
its stead. The barilla ckbtained in Franco 
from the saUc&nia «nn?lv a yields 1 1 or 15 
percent of soda; knd Vhar from salxola 
tragus, S. kah, statice iXmonium, atripU r 
uortuteuscaides , &c., yiekh^pnly from 6 to 
rt fier cent "The Spanish* barilla is the 
most* esteemed, particularly V] mt from Ah- 
■nut, and is obtained from t%u salsola sa- 


liecomc important as an article of com- 
merce. „ , 

Kemblk, John Philip; otic of die most 
eminent tragedians of the British stage 
since the days of Garrick. He was the 
eldest son of Roger Kemble, malinger of 
a company of comedians at Present in , 
liancnshire, in winch county he was born, 
February, 1757, and received the rudi- 
ments of education at the Roman 1 auio- 
lic seminary of Sedgeley park, Stutlord- 
shire. With the view of qualifying him 
lor one of the learned professions, lie was 
afterwards placed by bis father at the col- 
lege of l>ouay, where lie early distmguish- 
ed himself by ltis proficiency in elocution. 
On his return to England, having com- 
pleted his academical pursuits, he entered 
immediately upon the prole.—inu of nit 
nctoi, tin whieh In* had long exhibited a , 
decided predilection. At this period, lie pro- 
duced a tragedy on the story of IMi-aiius, 
which was acted at laver|»ool, anil print- 
ed a volume, of Fugitive Piece?, in ver-e, 
with winch lie was, however, so di-s:iti>- 
lied, that, on the day alter their publica- 
tion. ho deployed every copy lie could 
lecover. Mr. Kemble appeared. for tin* 
fust linn* in Ijondon, on the Drury -lain? 
hoards. Sept. -‘10. !7Ki,in the part of Ham-' ‘ 
1 **T- and was received witli great applause. 

It \uc not, however, till the retirement ot 
Smith from tin* stage, m IT^mIiiiI betook 
a decided lead in tragedy . 1 lo aftei w «rd« 

obtained the »iaiuu;ciiMit of Dnuy-lauer 
tlieatn*, which lie enjoyed, with jnuy a 
.short mterrupiMMi, till 1 K 01 . In l/bi, he 
brought out • musical entertainment oi 
Ins own, eiiliiletl liodoiska, which had a 
great run, and ha- since l>eeii revived with 
.benefit to thd theatre. In W 2 , he vif*hed 
the continent, and ha\ ing passed VI months 
nr Pans an* l .Madrid, rat u rued to London, 
when he purchased a sixth share ol Eo- 
vcul-gimkn theatn*, and became manager , 
of that establishment. Here lie continued 
Ins career with’ great success, till die de- 
struction of the theatre by lire in »tw. 
In the autumn of the same year, the present 
edifice*' living constructed, opened with an 
increase of pnct*s, which, together willr 
certmi/i obnoxious arrangements in regard' 


ftWonally tul - 4 to lV’ private boxes, created, for a senes 
Swm uian !- to .flights, the disturbances known by the 
P Jfi sovereign, hr f t j f . o /> r ,*ote. Mr. Kemble took 


*7fa,*which is carefully cultivJlted in light, 
low soils, embanked on, the silk* next tin* 

*:a, and funyahed with flood-gat^s, tli rough 
wdiich the salt wafer is occ; 
nitted. So anxious are the . 

monopolize this trade, thayh* — ..mn* uj uh- 

.»f the seed noMe house m f’ are well of the stage July ^, lH7,on 

‘ «tk<wJ(L Wing the yotmges* son of Wil- Vviricth occasion lie was complimented 
hSnfteitb, etS-marshal of that kingdom, {L l{h n pu hlH- dinner and other honorable 
^twas l»om ida<©a Th^ breftkinff ou^ V tol(f . IltS 0 f esteem, and shortly after iv- 
rebellion, \inr 171$, developed toed to the continent, where lie died at 

ty proptgtstfny^ and gaye die Lausanne, in Switzerland, Feb. ^(», lr^l, 

r^ta .hffljke, WW* i^r° vy ■ ofu j,auUytic uttuck, afbr a l«w houre’ lU- 
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Doss. As an actor, Kjentble wow distin- 
guished for dignity,’ precision, and studi- 
ous preparation. ’His merits were differ- 
ently appreciated, hut by all lie was re- 
‘ gardod as a highly gifted actor, and the 
impression which he made in characters 
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time, an individual within rtdgbt irtave ; 
from one part tojthe other, so as to' deceive’ * 
those who witness the performance. . It is 
easy to conceive that, bv moans of sonic ' 
audible signal, the evolutions of tile au- 
tomaton may lie directed. This veiy in- 
niorc immediately adapted to his style of v genious man also constructed a speaking 
excellence, such as Cato, GoriolaiiHs, llum- figure, of which he published an account 
let, John, Juques, JVnruddoek, was very in u curious work, entitled Le Meeanisme 

He la Parole, atim de )a Dtsrrintion (Time 
Machine parlantf , at cnrichi de 2 7 Planches 
(Vienne, 17^)1, 8vo.), also printed in Ger- 


great. Iiis management both of Drury 
lane arid ('o vent -garden theatres, Htit 
especially of the latter, was also marked 
by the exhibition of much refined and ac- 
curate taste, in the rectification of scenic 
’decoration, and the adoption of appropri- 
ate costume, adding thereby both to the 
splendor and illusion of the drama. The 
learning, elegant manners and accom- 
plishments of. Mi. Kemble introduced 
iiim into the best company, by whom lie 
was at once courted and esteemed. (Sec 
Hoaden’s Lift of Kemble.) 

Humph. t >, Wolfgang, baron von, fa- 
mous as the in\eiitnr of the automaton 
chess-player, vva* anati\e of Presburg tu 
Hungary. He displayed nmeb talent, when 
young, us a mechanic; and, a 4 * early ns 17bP, 
lie announeed the completion of his autom- 
aton oi androido, which has since attract- 
ed so much attention. tu 17K*1, the clii'ss- 
playing figure was fast exhibited at Paris ; 
an<l ithficrwaids made its appearanee in 
London, when* it siirpiiscd mul puzzled 
those who witnessed it- perfurmanee. 
Ilarou Kcmpclcii oi Ins assistant was a! 
ways present, to direct, by some incom- 
prelieiisible method, the. motions of thin 
machine. It consists of a figure m a 
Turkish dress, seated at a table, the top of 
which is marked as a dicsi-bomd. The 
arm of the automaton, by mpaiis of inter- 
Hal machinery, is capable of executing 
about a dozen motions, whirl it appears 
to perform .spontaneously, so as to play a 
game at chess with any \isitor. While 
the, movements are taking place, the noise 
of a fly-wheel is heard ; and, after a ccr- 
ta.it! time, tin* machinery requires winding 
up like a clock, be foie it cap again be 
brought into action. Various Aonjectures 
.have been advance! as to the means by 
which the acMonof this machine is direct- 
i ed. The nu^t probable of which 1 is, that 
a child or small limn is conccalw 1 in a 
drawer under the table which supports 
the chessboard. It is true that the w hole 
.cavity beneath the table, a* well ns the 
body of the figure, is opened and exh, I»it- 
. ed to tbes|Nictators previously to the com- 
mencement of an exhibition: but as the 
inside of the automaton and the space un- 
der the table an* not shown at the samo 


man. He contrived, likewise, a printing- 
press, for the use of inadem<jrisell£ Para- 
dies, a. famous blind musician. He also 
published German poetry" ; a drama, called 
Perseus and Andromeda ; the Unknow n' 
Benefactor, a comedy, &c. He died at 
V ienna in 1 t*04. The chess-player is now 
in the possession V)l* Mr. Maize), who has 
himself invented several ingenious autom- 
ata, which, together with the chess-player, 
have been exhibited fot some years .past 
in the U. States. 

Htmcis, Thomas a. (See Thomas a 
Ktmpis.) 

Kk>, The. »as, a learned and pious dig- 
nitary of the English church, was edu- 
cated at Oxford. About lt»7P, lie went to 
Holland to officiate as chaplain to the 
princess of Orange, und afterward- to 
Tangier, ns chaplain to the earl of Dart-’, 
mouth. In every station* which he held, , 
hq exhibited a ron-cientious pjopriety of 
eonduet and unyielding morality, which 
procured lum the respect of the licentious 
court of Charles II, and, strange as it may 
appear, conciliated the favor of that prof-* 
ligate prince ; for, residing at Winches- 
ter when the king,* attended by his female 
favorites, visited that city, his house was 
destined by his majesty’s harbinger for 
the lodging of Nell Gwynn: but doctor 
Ken. thinking such an liimate unsuitable- 1 
for a man of bis function, positively re- 
fused Jo admit her. When the king was 
informed of his conduct, he coolly said, 
‘•Mrs. Gwytin must find lodgings else- * 
where;*’ and, to the surprise of his cour- 
tiers, he took the first opportunity to promote! 
this conscientious supporter of the dignity 
of his character. Doctor Ken became a 
chaplain to Charles 11, in whose reign he 
wus made bishop of Bath and Wells. He 
was one of the seven bishops sent to the 
Tower for resisting the dispensing power 
claimed by king James, and for petition- 
ing in behalf of their own and 1 thq jh*A- 
pleV rights. After the revolution), bishop 
Ken refused to take the Oath of allegiance 1 
to king William, in consequence of which 
lie was deprived of his ^refenupnt. H j 
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wn$i however, highly respected by those, 
of opposite sentiments, and qiic*t-n Anno 
bestowed on him a pension. Ho died in 
1711. His works, consisting of sermons, 
poems, &c., were jvublished in 4 v ols., 8v o„ 
' 17*21, with an account of bis life. 

Ken aw ha, or Kf.nhawa, Great ; a riv - 
or in Virginia, which has its sources in 
the western jwirt of North Carolina, Hows 
through the western' part of Virginia, in a 
north-westerly direction, and joins the 
Ohio at Point Pleasant, 87 miles below 
Marietta, and 2t»5 Mow Pitt.-burg. It le- 
eches Green Drier river in tin* western 
part of Monroe count} , and, aboivt 40 mile* 
below the junction, it Inis a remarkable 
cataract, falling perpendicularly 50 feet. 
There arc salt-works on the river, a little 
aho\e the town of Charlestown. The 
river is navigable most of the year. 

Klnaw ha, Little : a ri\< r of \ lrgima, 
which runs west into the Ohio, 17^ miles 
lvkvw Pittsburg. 

Kenilworth (called, by corruption, 
fill ling icorth ) : a town in Warwickshire, 
England, 5 miles N.’ of Warwick, *» S. 
S. W. of Coventrv, and 101 N. W. of 
London. Lon. P&V AV. ; la!. 5*2° 21' N. 
Population, 22711. It consist* ehietly of an 
irregular street nearly a mile in length, 
and hn> eonsiderahle manutaefim> of 
horn cnmlw, and a inerh< t on AVedn.**- 
day. Tins town is ehielly imp'd tor it* 
magnificent castle, which, along with it* 
intensive i base and |»ark, Ibrmed at one 
time the pride and ornament of tins part 
of tin* kingdom. It was originally found- 
ed by Geoffrey do ( ’hnton, chambcriaiu 
and trv usurer to Henry' i. Most of the 
buildings, of "which remains are yet visi- 
ble, were erected by John of Gaunt, father 
of Henry IV. It continued in tie* pos- 
session of the crown till tin* time of Eli/a- 
hc th, who conferred it on Hubert Dudley, 
earl of Leicester. He enlarged ami adorn- 
ed jt at the expense of £f»0,0(K), and after- 
wards entertained the queen here tor 17 
days, in a style of extraordinary magnifi- 
cence. The area within the walls of the 
cuttle contained 7 acres, and the circuit 
of the walls, manors, parks and eha*e, 
was lf> or 20 miles. The' building was 
greatly injured during the ri\ if war-; and 
the remains of the castle now present one 
of the most splendid and picturesque 
wrecks of castellated strength in England, 
and impart a melaui holy grandeur to tin* 
ftjwn and neighborhood. The romance 
of sir Walter Scott has given it additional 
interest. 

Kr.NMni.f ; the largest river in Maine, 
after the Puiolmtot. It has two principal 


br?inehe«5— the eastern and the western. 
Tin." former rises from Moose -head lake ; 
and the latter, called Dead nm\ interlocks 
with the source.* of the Cliuudicrc, with 
which it is connected by a portage of mi 
ly live mill's. The two branches unite 
ahuut 20 miles below Moose-head lake, and 
tin* river afterwards pursues a southerly 
course. It is joined by the Androscoggin 
Id miles from the sea. The tide tlows up 
us*tar as Augusta, and the river is naviga- 
ble for ships to Hath, 12 miles, for vessels 
of 150 tons to Hallow ell, 40 mile*, fur 
sloops to Augusta, 2 miles thither, and fo* 
boats to YVatcrv die, 18 unit's above Au- 
gusta. There are a number *»f hatidsnuie 
and llnuri*hmg towns on the river. among 
whieJi are Math, Guidmer. Hallow ell. 
Augusta. 

hf.NMtoTr. doctor, and piofes*.«i ol 
theology at O\foitl, born m 1718, a» To* 
ne*s m Devonshire, where In* fuller whs 
a poor shoemaker and st'Mnu. lias he oiu** 
known by Jus extensive and valuable cn! 
ieetioii of leadings from about 5f 0 maim 
**ei ijit*, und 12 punted t ditron* of the lb* 
bn w ihble, which hr annexed to he* edi 
tion of the Hebrew text, 'flu* vvoik .s 
entitled f ft. 7 f *it. if'hr ., cum varus I** • 
twmhus \I vols., till., Oxford, 1770- -SO). 
To the 2d volume i.* pi> li\< d.a DiV. g# a- 
<i. in T. Hr hr In tin- laboriofts and 
i xp* usi\i undertaking, Mr. kejiiuent' wan 
a*Mnted by a *ub*cnptiou of several thou- 
sand pounds, and thus enabled to send 
several bolar* t«» Spam, Italy, Gn many , 
\c„ to collati nii.uiiseripis and editions. 
The work has many' typographical errors 
The author'', plan, too, wa- defective, and 
in was iio*MitViciei,T]y acquainted with tin 
Eastern languages and the true pnnc 1 
pies of rime ism ; but be tendered urea: 
service to the reuse of secure and religion 
by ojienimr the way in this deparlmei t 
of bihiicr.i (criticism. At the time of his 
d» ath, he via.- employed in pr< paring R» * 
marks on m b et Passages in the I lid Tr.i 
lament* winch were subsequently pub 
lishetl, aerjnupaiiicd by eight scmion,*. 

Kt nsinOtov : a large and populous 
village of England, m tin* coulitv of Mid 
dlesex, nearly two mile.'* from llyde-paik 
corner,! and ehielly distinguished lor it.-» 
royal palace and gardens. In funnel tunes 
K< ny.ngtun palace was a favorite royal 
residence ; and King William HI, queen 
Many, queen Aline anil George II, died 
henf*. Kensington gardens, attached to 
tie/ palace, are well known, aud much 
fr/quented as a fashionable pmmenao • in 
sj/i miner, They Ibrm a great ornament fo 
fur u*etiop(»lis. These garden^ contained 
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originally 20 acres, and 30 acres were 
added l>\ queen Anne. Population, 
Jl,428. 

Kk.nt, Edward, duke of, fourth son 
of George III, king of Great Britain, was 
horn Nov. 3, 1707.' lie was educated in 
England, at Gottingen and Geneva, where 
he remained until 17!K>, when he proceed- 
ed hi a military capacity to Gibraltar. He 
subsequently went to America, and, in 
1 71 Hi, became lieutenant-general, and re- 
turned to England. In 1 7 ! H t, he w as cre-^ 
aied duke of K«*nt and Strathern and 
earl of Dublin, and the same \ear revisit- 
ed \merira, hut leturned again in 1*00. 
In 1802, he was made governor of Gibral- 
tar; hut his rigid di-ciplme produced a 
mutim, and he was reealled the following 
\ear. In l**!*, lie inarnedthe voungest 
daughter of the duke of Sax**- Coburg, and 
the widow of the prince of Eemmgcn. 
Ju Mai, l-'lO, the duchess hore him a 
daughter, who was eallrd Mi‘\andrina 
Victoria, who i" now heires- piesuiqptive 
of the ciown. The duke of Kent died 
Jan. ’-£1, 1*30. His widow, with her 
til other, pnm e Leopold, the Im-haiid oftlie 
laie princes', Chailntte, at.preseiit assumes 
the principal giuirdiaiisiup of the infant 
princes*, who ]s likely to larome the fu- 
tui e sovereign offbeat Bnunn. 

KiAi. 'William, an ingenious artist, was 
horn in Vork-hne. in 1h*5. He was ap- 
prenticed to a eoneh-painlei,hut, conscious 
ot siqieuor talent, le paired to London, 
where he was enabled, l»y some gentle- 
men, to ivpan to Kome, and to study paint- 
ing under cavalier Luti. In tins art, how- 
over, he never obtained celebrity : his tal- 
out lav chiefly in ornamental nielnteeture, 
some speeimeiis ot which at llolkham, 
Stowe and other places, art* much ad- 
mired. He is regarded by Horace Wal- 
pole us the inventor of modern garden- 
ing, which lie rendered more natural, 
graceful and pleasing. He leaped the 
sunk li lice. say.- the last-memioned writer, 
ami -aw that all nature was a garden. 
He broke .ip the old uniformity of stiaight 
lines and corresponding parts, and threw 
wood, watt ‘1 and ground, into the beauti- 
ful shapes pre-ented by • nature. The 
taste of Pope supposed to .have auled 
that of the arti-t. He died at Biirliiigton- 
lioiise m 171*, aged <13, and was hutted at 
Chiswick. 

Kf.vt ; a count) of England, hounded 
north by the Tlianie-. which separates it 
from Essi x, east and south east by Jhc 
English channel, south In Sussex, and 
west bv Smrv ;• about <10 mile* in length 
from east to w est, and from -10 to 3* tiotti 
07 n 
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north to south ; square miles, 1460l It 
is divided into 03 hundreds, which con- 
tain 2 cities (Canterbury and Rochester), 
uiid 31 market-towns. Its aspect is rich, 
diversified and beautiful; its climate mild, 
and its soil generally fertile. 

Kkxtcjc kt ; one of the U. States, hound- 
ed north by the river Ohio, which sepa- 
rates it from Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
east by Virginia, south by Virginia and 
Tennessee, and west by the river Missis- 
sippi ; Ion. 81° 50' to rtf 0 20' W.; lat. tftp 
3(K to Hf N.; 300 miles* long, and 
from 40 to 180 broad ; square mile-, 
42.000 : population, m 1700, 73, <>77 ; m 
1800, 220,050; in 1810,400,511 ; in 1820. 
50*1,317 ; and in 1830, 088,844 ; tree whin* 
persons, 518,078 ; tree colored persons, 
4810; and slaves, 105,350. The tir<t per- 
manent settlement in Kentucky was be- 
gun by colonel Daniel Boone, in 1775. 
The country formed a part oftlie state of 
Virginia until 1700: 111 1702, it was admit- 
ted into the union as an independent state. 
Frankfort is the seat of government. Lex- 
ington and Louisville are the largest tow n-. 
Theie 1 - a penitentiary at Frankfort, m 
which are confined over 100 convicts. At 
Lexington, there is a lunatic asylum: at 
Danville, an asylum ipr the deaf and 
dumb; and at Louisville and Fmith laud 
nn the Ohio, hospitals for sick and disa- 
bled boatmen. The nio-r prominent lit- 
eiaiy institution is Transylvania univer- 
sity, at Lexington, winch has alxmt 150 
Htiu lei its, lie-ides the students of the law 
and medical schools, and of the prepara- 
tory department. There is a Roman 
Catholic college at Bairdstovvn, called 
Sr. Joseph’s college; Centre college, at 
Dam llle, e-tahlished by Pre*by terians ; and 
a college at Augusta, established by Meth- 
odists. Theie is also a Baptist college at 
Georgetown, and a Pre-hytorinn college, 
called Cuinhci land college, at Princeton. 
Tin* legislature hits several times taken 
steps for establishing a system of common 
schools, hut nothing effectual has been 
accomplished. There are two hanks 111 
the state, called the hank of Kentucky, 
and the hank of the commonwealth. 
Then; are also brandies of the United 
States hank at Lexington and Louisville. 
'Plie legislature is composed of a senate, 
consisting of 38 members, chosen by dis- 
tricts, for four \ ears, and a house of repre- 
seiitatives, not exceeding 100, chosen an- 
nually. The governor and liemenant- 
gmernorare chosen by thejieoph: for four 
years, lint are not eligible for the succeed- 
ing sm en y ears. The legislature meets on 
the first Monday in Nov ertibcr. The pruici 
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' pal livers of Kentucky arc the Ohio, 
‘ which flows along the state 03? miles", fol- 
lowing it* windings ; the Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Cumberland, * Kentucky, Green, 
Licking* ltig'Bandy , Halt and R oiling. The 
CundKTlaml mountain?* forfn thr south- 
east boundary ’of this state. ’The eastern 
counties, bordering on Virginia, art* moun- 
tainous and broken. A tract from 5 to 20 
miles wide, along the 1 winks of the Ohio, 
is liilly and broken land, interspersed with 
many" fertile valleys. Bel ween this strip, 
Green rivef, and ilto eastern counties, lies 
what has been called the gnrdeu of the 
state. This is the most jMipulous part, 
and <s about 150 miles long, and from 50 
to 100 wide. The soil is excellent, and 
the siirface is agm;ably diversified, gently 
rising and descending. These lands pro- 
duce black-walnut, blaok-cheny, honey - 
locust, buckeye, |»avvpaw, sugar -maple, 
imdlwiriy, dm, ash, cottonwood, vvliin*- 
thom, with an abundance of gnipe-viues. 
There is a tract of country in die south- 
western part of the state, east and north 
of Cumtarland river, and watered by 
Green and Barren rivers, about UK) miles 
, in extent, called the barrens , which, a lew 
years since, was a lieautifh! prairie, desti- 
tute of timber. It is now covered with a 
young growth of various kinds of tiers. 
These, however, do not prevent the growth 
of gra-*. and an almost endless variety of 
plants, vvluch are in bloom during the 
whole of the spring and summer, when 
the whole region is a wilderness of tie* 
most beautiful flowers. The H»ii i* of an 
eveellent quality, being a mixture of day, 
loam and sand. Through this counint 
then* runs a chain of corneal hills, called 
knobs. It is also distinguished for some 
stupendous caves. Vuciuit t< allocations 
and mounds of earth are found in almost 
all parts of Kentucky. The eaves in tie* 
south- western jKirt of the state are great 
curiosities. One, staled Mammoth rave, 
JB0 miles from Lexington, on the road 
leading to Nashville, is said to lw H or 10 
miles in length, with a great number of 
iitenues and windings.. Karth strongly 


and difficult .went, four times as high. 
The l woks of Cumberland river are loss 
precipitous, but equally depressed below 
the surface of the surrounding country, 
—Wheat, tobacco and hemp are the staple 
s productions. Indian corn is, however, the 
priiicqml grain raised for home consump- 
tion. Rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, flax, 
potatoes, &c., an* cultivated. Apples, 
pears, |»eaches, cherries and plums an? the 
most common fruits. The domestic ani- 
mal* an* large and beautiful, particularly 
thcfioiYC. Great nuiubeis of swine, lion: 
ed cattle, horses and mules are annually 
driven to the neighboring slater fbr,« max* 
ket, and large quantities of pork, hacoi< 
and lard are exported. The fattening o: 
animals i*- tiio chief modi* of eonsuming 
the surplus gram, on account of the ex- 
pense of com eying it to market. ('on*id 
erahle quantities of wln^k‘*v are made 
Marble, of excellent quality. abounds. and 
the whole state may be *jald to repo-c on 
a bed of lime stone. Salt and iron an 
among the minerals of this state. The nuK 
extensive woik- fir the mnnuliteture ofsal* 
established wot of the Alleghany moun- 
tmns, are on tig* water- f»f Kentucky 
These supply not only this state, but a 
great part of Ohm and Tennessee. Ken 
tueky, from its position, has hece«n»* a, 
nianutaeturing -late. {Sv I'aitr'J SUitts.) 

haitinky; a m*i in Kentucky , which 
rises in tin* south-east part of the state, 
and runs vinrth-vicst quo the Ohio, 77 
miles above the rapid - at Louisville. Jt is 
navigable, in the winter, f>r small boats, 
about 1*0 mil's. Thu current is rapid, 
and the hank - are high and rocky. 

Kkfi.ki:, John, a gieat mathematician 
mid .isUoiminer, to whom astronomy is 
itulehted for much of its present perfec* 
tie.i, was horn *n 1571, at Weil, in Wur* 
letuherg, and was descended from a nohla 
family. Rovniy, and die vicissitudes of 
lus lather's fortune (who was an inn-keep- 
er), were the causes of the neglect of hi- 
education, and of the unhappiness of his 
youthful days. But, in lus lHih yeur,irilei 
the death .if his lather, he Ml the nmiia— 


impre gnated with nitre is found in most 
of these caves, and there are many estab- 
lishment* for manufacturing it. Train 
1(X> pounds of earth, 50 pounds of nitre 
‘nave frequently been obtained. A,mim- 
iwr of the rivers iu this state have e\< a - 
v uteri the earth, hi Hh to form abrupt preci- 
pices, deep glens, and frightful gulls. 'Hie 
precipice** formed by Kentucky river ar»^ 
In muny places, awfully sublime, present- 
ing perpendicular banks of BOO Ibet, of 
liuieston- 1 , surmounted with a atcyp 


tie scliocj of Maidhriiim, arid succeeded 
in entering tin* university of Tubingen 
Her** la studied the course then prescrib- 
ed— fm4 philosophy and mathematics, and 
then t -neology. At the sime time, he 
indulged his inclination ior astronomy, 
mid wevoted Idrusell especially to the 
invrtsligation of the physical causes of the 
moi/ion of the celestial bodies. From Tu 
hixn^vn, be wits invited, ill 15! Cl, to liecom* 
pri »frssor iff mill hematics and morals at 
G;,.itz, in Stiria, where he pumued hi* 
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astronomical studies. For the sake of 

■ freedom of conscience, ho fled to Hunga- 
ry, hut returned sorhe time after. Mean- 
while the astronomer Tycho . do Hralu; 

• had coine to Germany, his acquaintance 
with whom hud an important influence on 
Kepler’s life. ' lie resolved to relinquish his 
situation, and to prepare, at Prague, with 
Tycho, the famous Rodolphine tallies, 
railed after the reigning emperor Rndolph, 
which were first printiMl at Tim, in ltiSfS, 
and which Lulunde {slsl. i, p. 474) calls ail 
Ouvrage essentii /, et qui ful Ir Jrjndement 
tic to%ts cal cuts d( V astronomic pendant 
t m srierlr. At TvelioV recommendation, 
he was established in that place; lmt, u-> 
his office and science did not afford him a 
subsistence, be studied medicine, in' order 
to gam a livelihood h\ the practice of it. 
The emperor had aligned himasilar}, 
bur, in the period of trouble which pn - 
ceded the thirty x ears' war, it was not 
fund. Mien w ben lie was appointed uiq>e- 
nal iiiiitbematician. b\ Hodolplfs succes- 
sor, Matthias, Ins hope of recoverin': his 
arrears was disappointed. Controversies 
with the clcrav. and the dMUlhcd state of 
the \iistnuii dominions, made bis situa- 
tion very uncomfortable. He 1 -ft lam/., 
repaired to Katisbon, declined an muta- 
tion to England, and was continued h) 
the Mfeeeeding emperor, Ferdinand, in 
the. ofliee of imperial muthrmntiejan, and 
afterv\ards went to l Jm, in order to 
prim his Rodolphine rubles. In I <fc27, 
he returned to Prague, and received from 
tiie emperor 1)000 guilders. He finally 
became a prolessoi at Rostock, on the 

• leeommemiation of Vlhert, duke of Wal- 
lenstein, at that tune duke of Mecklenlierg, 
but did not receive the promised eompen- 
sution. He therefore went to Ratishon, 
where be died, in 1(1*10, Kepler was 
small of stature, thin, and of a weak con- 
stitution, and short-sighted. lh> manners 
were frequently gav and sportive, lie w as 
attached to his science with the deepest 
low*: he. sought after truth w ith eagerness, 
hut forgot, m the scan h, the maxims of 
worldly prudence ; and there was a cer- 
tain love ofir\s(cr\ about him, winch too 

* often manifested itself in idle astrological 
visions. He bad but a small share of 
whnt are common!) esteemed the. pleas- 
ures of life, but lie endured all calamities 
with firmness. “Kepler,” says Lain tide, 
“is as famous in astronomy, tor the saga- 
cious application which lie made of T) - 
olio's numerous obsemitions (lie was not 
himselfun observer), as the Danish astrou- 
omer for the collation ofsilcii vast mate- 

► rials.” The laws of the courses of the 
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planets, deduced by ‘Kepler from djoee *; 
observations, are known in astronomy'un- ■, 
der the name of the three lam *f Kepk? 
(regtUa* Kepltri ), and on tlicni were {bund- 
ed Newton’s subsequent discoveries, os , . 
well as the whole modem theory of tin* 
planets. The first of these laws is; that 
the planets do not mo^e, as Copernicus , 
had imagined, in circles, but in ellijiscy, 
of which the sun is, in one of the foci. 
For tli is, Kepler was indebted to the ob- 
servations which Tycho had made on the. 
planet Mans whose eccentricity is consid- 
erable, and agrees |iartictilariy with this ' 
rule, in determining which, Kepler went 
through an indescribably laborious analy- 
sis (Set* the astronomical works of Is- 
lamic, Schubert, and otlierc.) The second 
law is, that an imaginary straight hue frorrt # 
the sun to the planets (the 'radius vector ) 
always descrilies equal sectors in equal 
times. By this rule, Kepler calculated his 
tables, imagining the whole plane of revo- 
lution divided into a number of such see-^ 
tors, and, from this, investigated their re- , 
sperm e angles at the sun. This was called 
Ktplrr's pro f ' u m. The third, law 7 teaches 
that, in the motion of the planets, tie* 
squares of the times of revolution are as 
tie* cubes of the mean distances from tin* 
sun ; one instance of the application of 
w liieh law, in the want of other means, is 
"in the determination of the distance of the 
planet Herseliol from the sun, inuring * 
been ascertained, that its time of revolu- 
tion amounts to little more than 82 veam 
Kepler's services in the cause of astrono- 
my have placed him high among the 
m<K distinguished men of science on rec- 
ord. In RiiUsboii, a monument was erect- 
ed to Ins memory in 180ft, by Charles 
Theodore von Dallterg. It consists of a 
Doric temple, in which is placed the bust 
of Kepler. The most important of Ilia 
woiks is hi> . Islranomia nor«, seu Physica 
Cirkstis tradita Commcntariis dc Motibus ' 
Still ir Martin (Prague, ItJOft, folio) — a work 
which secures immortality to the author, 
and is still regarded us classical by astron- 
< tiners. An account of Kepler’s lift- is pre- 
fixed tit his Letters (printed ut Leipsic, in 
1718, in folio). We annex the epitaph 
which he composed for himself: \ 

Mrn*us t'r-nn rit/n^ mtnr terror mrtior umbras; 

Mens c,rles tU crat , t urpori* umbra forej . 

(»Seo the anicle Harmony of the Spheres ,) 
Kkppki., Augustus, an English admiral, 
the second son of William earl of Aljw- 
liRirie, entered the sea service at an early 
age, and accompanied admiral Anson 
i ound the world. In 1778, he was ap- * 
pointed to the command of the Channel 
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, fleet. July 15, in that year, ho foil in with 
die French fleer, under coupt IFOrv illiers, 
. qff Ushaut, when a short but warm 011 - 
. pajTfwnt ensued, A short dolav becom- 
ing neccsejary to re[»uir damages, when 
tiiat lalior was accomplished, the admiral 
made signal for his van and rear d nitons 
to assume their proper stations. Sir 1 1 ugh 
Palliser, coumiaudiug the rear, took no 
notice of the signal, and refus'd to join 
his commander, until night prevented a 
renewal of the battle. The conduct ol 
th£ rear-admiral liciug fiercely attaeked, 
and Keppel refusing a disavowal of the 
charges brought against him, Pallker im- 
mediately exhibited articles of accusation 
against him. Keppel was honorably ac- 
quitted. and received the thanks* of both 

* houses ol’fiarliament for hi" serv ice". Pul- 
hsrr was next tried, and lvpriinanded ; 
hut the public indignation w as an great, 
that lie was obliged to resign hi? seat ill 
the house of commons and to vacate sev- 
eral ofliees which he lield undi r govern- 
ment. In 1785, admiral Keppel was 
rai**ed to a peerage, under the title id* re- 
count Keppel , baron Eldt u, anil was, at two 
ditfbrcnt periods, apjKMUted first lord of 
the admiralty. He died in October. I7 n». 
unmarried, lie v..l*> regarded as ten able 
in Ins profession, and a man of gn.it m- 

* tegiity and himianiiv. 

Krxvniy, August Htlurion, member ol 
the Fqpich chamber of deputies, eeh - 
hrated, as a writer and oratoijor Ins spun 
and liberal it} , was I H»rn at Itennes, 1 7* >! t. 
of* a noble family, studied at Uuimpei, and 
aflerwaids in Ins native city , when* be 
Jjecame acquainted with general Moreau, 
at that time {1787 — an inMructei hi tie* 
law school in that eilv. During the -e**- 
sum of the constituent y*-si mbh <17r)b, 
Keiatr}, who had mheiited a patrimonial 
estate in the dejmitmenr nf Fim**fcm , 
pi evented a petition in favor of the equal 
division of estates in noble Jamila*. and 
the abolition of tlie privilege* of pnino- 
geniture. During his residence in the 
capital, lie become connected with mum 
distinguished literary men. lb was ai 
jested, on his tvtum home, b\ tlieVnoi- 
i-t Farrier, but was liberated at the ie- 
quest of the commune. From tin-* time, 
he devoted himself to tie- sciences, and 
heM man} municipal oftices. in 

* lie was chosen depot} of the depaiti in-lit 
of Finisti*rre b\ a unanimous vote. Here 
he defended tin* fundamental principles «,f 
the revolution, although its excesses tiad 
lievei reci ivc.l bis approbation. \ll ef- 

* lorts to undeimine tie* foundations of tie 
' fuinfamentU laws, {blind in him a firm 


and hold opponent. It wits in this spirit 
tlmt he wrote his Dnnuncns historuptes ; 
JjO. France telle ipCun P a /trite, and Sur la 
Lot flea Municipal I tea. This Iasi work, 
which vva< written 1 1851) in connexion 
with Laiijiiinais, was directed against a 
proposition, which tlireatened to cut off 
one of the best guarantees of the rights of 
the people, by a limitation of the munici- 
pal privileges. As an onttoi in the ehani- 
l>er of deputies, he belonged to the moder- 
ate liberal party. Among his vvntings, 
which are political, poetical and philosoph- 
ical, are hi* id} Is and tales (afler tin* man- 
lier of (Jesiier); his Inductions mot ales ct 
philofioplriipu s ; his Fui/agi dt 51 Hums; 
Ins if obit* mardnri (a description of 
manners, m the spirit of Sterne); Jus 
excellent Titrilt d* PExistenc * dr /licit. 
Ins commentary on Kant's observation *> 
on the sublime; his work Sut le limn 
dans Us •Iris dt F Imitation {Fans, 1855, 5 
volume*.). Hi:* work-* prove lum to he a 
man of a cultivated mmd, and a close 
thinker. Hi" L\s thrums tits Hutuma- 
/toirs\o v la Tour tC lhlnn % i> a true pietme 
of the maiiiieis and ehaiaeter of the “good 
old tunes" m France. 

Ki iu.i fu.v Ti.m;uu«, lies Joseph 
de; an eminent Fienefi navigator, 1 n « i u at 
lhest.ahout 17 lo. He entered voujig mto 
t tlie na\}, and obtained tiie lank of lieu- 
tenant m I7t>7. After In mg employed on 
an expedition to tie* cou«*; o| b eland, to 
protect tlie whale lisle*:}, lie w;ls sent, b> 
lii" Jov eminent, on \ vovnge of discover} . 
to the South sea. < hi hi- return, lie gave 
a flattering account ol* a supposed conti- 
nent tow aids the south poh. some points 
ofwhieh iie had vi. lied, lie w as sent, in 
177:1, T o make fart lie j ibseoveries; bill the 
result of In** researches old} seived to 
sliow the little value of the count!*} he 
discovered: and lie wa* at tested and eon 
fined in the castle of Saiiimii, after his 
jeturii to Franee, on the charge of having 
dJ -Heated one of his ntliccrs. In Jus .pris- 
on, he wrote several menioiis relative to 
man l ime afliurs; and, having at length 
obtained liis liberation, he. again engaged, 
in the sea service. He died m 17‘d7 
Kerguelen published accounts of hi* vo} 
age to Iceland, and likewise of Jus south 
cm expedition". His name is preserved 
in the ap{M*llat]on of an island in tie* 
southern henri"*pher< — Kerguelen s Laud, 
oi the Isle of Desolation. 

kiiiHK/or Kkk^ik (the Flemi.sJi coi- 
niptiou of the German Kinhf , die Scot- 
tisli kirk)\ a church. It occurs in proper 
names; for instance, Ntri akeri/w, Dine 
keripte, & c. 
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Kkrmjes, in zoology- (Sec Corn tjt.) 

Kkjimes Miner a i,.' (Sec sintmany.) 

Kkhtscij, or Kerch; a fortress on a 
peninsula of flic same name, in Eastern 
Taurida, on the hay of Taman, wish a sale 
harbor, important for the commerce of 
the Mark sea and the sea of Azoph, and 
whicli Alexander ordered to he opened in 
1H22. Kertsch mid Jenikale, not far dis- 
tant from it, ha\e a common municipal 
administration, and contain together 40(H) 
inhabitants, mostly emigrant Greeks The 
environs are, very ti*rtilc, and produce 1 Hie 
caper tree without cultivation. The best 
wine of the Crimen is also made there. 
Hordes, Aurora and \<trachan goafs, 
black and Astrachan fheep, arc rawed. 
Considerable qunntitiep. of Milt are manu- 
factured. Tlu> new place enjoys equal 
privileges with Tagamock and Feodora. 
(See Cnjfit.) In the neighborhood are the 
rums ot ]*untieup'i ii!ti' where Mithridate* 
the Great died, and \ympba*uin. Even 
to tin'* day, the highest hill near Kernh w 
called the (%nr of JWithrulaU v, and the 
whole peninsula Till mm, wlieie the opu- 
lent eities of < iininorin and Phnnngnria 
formerly flourished, contain** a treat-urn of 
antiquities fm future investigators. 

Kessm.mioiu- ; a village about five 
.miles distant from Dresden, celebiated for 
tin* battle fought tliere Dee. 15, 1715, m 
which the Prussians, commanded by 
ptince Leopold of Dessau, debated the 
Savons. (See Fmkrir II.) Near the vil- 
lage an* considerable coal mines. 

Keti h ; a .vessel equipped with two 
masts, vi/. the main-mast and the irn//en- 
• mast, and usually from 1(H) to 250 tons 
burden. Ketches are pnm*ipally uscil n> 
yachts for conveying princes of the blood, 
ambassadors, oi other great fiersouage^, 
from one place to another. Ketches are 
likewise used as bomb- vessels and ara 
therefore fumished with all the apparatus 
ncces-siry fm a vigorous bombardment. — 
Homh-ktUhts are built remarkably stioug, 
as being fitted with a greater number of 
ridel’s than any other vessel of war ; and, 
indeed, this reinforcement is absolutely 
neeesKiry to sustain the violent shock pro- 
duced by the discharge of their mortal’s, 
whieh would othervv ise, in a very short 
time, shatter them to pieces. 

Ketciii c, or Catsi r, Mr. Todd de- 
fines us “a kind of Indian pickles imitated 
by pickled mushrooms.*’ Doctor Kitch- 
iner, in bis »1fricius m/trnw. devotes 10 
pages to different varieties, of receipts lor 
this sauce. Then* we may become ac- 
quainted with tin* composition and virtues 
of numerous catsups, whether they be 
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walnut, mushroom, quintessence ©f mush- \ 
room, quintessence of oysters, cockle, : 
muscle, tomato, white cucumber or pud- ,v 
ding. “ Mushroom gravy,” says tlic doc-, 
tor, “approaches the flavor of meat gravy 
inor^ than any otlier vegetable juice, and , 
is the l>c8t substitute for it in meagre soups 
and extempore gravies.” Again, “What 
is commonly called eatsup is generally an 
injudicious composition of so many dif 
fbrent tastes, that the flavor of the mush- 
room is overpowered by a farrago of gar- 
lic, shallot, anchovy, mustard, horseradish, 
lemoii-f>eol, beer, w iuo and spices. Ready- 
made catsup is little better than a decoc- 
tion of spice, and .salt and water, with tin*, 
grosser part of the mushrooms beaten up 
into a pulp.” 

Kew is situated on the Thames, about 
seven miles from London, aiul one and a 
half mil** from Richmond. Kew palace 
was improved by Kent, and contains 
some pictures; hut the gardens are the 
principal object of attraction. They an* 
not very huge, nor i> their situation advan 
tageous, as it is low, and coni mauds no 
prospects; hut they contain the finest col- 
lection of plants m the vve*ld, and an* 
decorated with various ornamental build 
JiiiTH, most of which wen* erected by sir 
Vf. Chandlers, about 17fl0. The firs*, 
building which apjieurs is the orangery, or 
green-house, 145 feet long. Near it, in a 
grove, is the temple of the »un f oflihe Cu- 
nnthian onb*r. There is also a physic 
garden, and. contiguous to if, the flowei 
garden, of whieh the principal entrance 
forms one end. Tlie tw T o sides are en- 
closed vvitli high trees, and the other end 
is occupied by an aviary of vast depth. 
From the flower garden, a short winding 
walk lends to the menagerie, the centre * 
of which is occupied by a large l>asin of 
water, stocked with curious water-fowl, 
and enclosed by a range of cages for ex- 
otic birds. The gardens also contain the 
temple of Uellonu, the temple of the god 
Pan, tlie temple of Eolus, the temple of 
Solitude, the house of Confucius, a Chi- 
nci$* octagon, painted w ith historical sub- 
jects relating to Confucius, and the Chris- 
tian missions in China, near which is the , 
engine that* supplies the lake and basins 
in die garden with water, contrived by - 
Mr. Smeaton (two horses raise upwards 
of 3d00 hogsheads of water iu 12 hours); 
the temple of victory, the {Treat pagoda, 
(designed as an imitation of the Clunese 
Taa.) The base is a regular octaguiu 41* 
loot in diameter; and the superstructure 
is likewise a regular octagon, of 10 stories, 
measuring, from the .base to the top of the 
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fleuron, *163 foot, The walls arc compos- extremely healthy. It lias, however, in 
ed of very hard bricks ; the outside of gray- certain seasons, been subject to desolating 
stocks, luid with such care, that there is fevers, whieli have lieen attributed to ar- 
4 not the least crack or fracture in the vv hole eidental causes. The first settlement upon 
structure, notwithstanding its great height, it was made aliout the year 1820, after the 
The staircase is in the centre of the build- cession of Florida to the l\ States, It has 
ing, and from the top is a very extensive now about 100 buildings, some of which 
Mew, in some directions upwards of 40 are large and commodious and 300 inhab- 
i liiles, over a rich and variegated country, itants. It has a good harbor, easy of ae- 
There are also tiie mosque, besides /ti cess, and of sufficient water for vessels of 
Gothic building, ^presenting a cathedral, the largest size. It is advantageously sit- 
and the gnlkuy of antiques, the .temple tutted Ibr commonv, and it is already tlie 
of Arcthusa, and a bridge from one of seat of a considerable trade w ith the island 
Palladio's designs. The nun, which forms of Tuba. The commerce between the 
a passage foi carnages over one of the Atlantic roast and the elands of Tuba and 
principal walks, is built in imitation of a Jamaica, and the ports on the gulf of.Mcx- 
fyoman antiquity. These ganhns an* ico, all passes near the inland. It i>a mil 
opened even Sunday, from midsummer itary po*t of the F. States, and i** frequent - 
to the end of* autumn. * , ly visited by tlie ships of wai on the West 

Key, or Key Note, in music : a rer- India nation. It i** the scat of the territo 
tain iimdanieutal note or tone, to which rial court of the southern district ot Floi*. 
the w hole of a movement has a certain ida. which ha*< frequent jm ^diction ol 
relation or l»earing, to which all its modu- coses of wrecker*. It lur* a marshal and 
lations are referred and aeconitnodated. attorney of the ( . States, and a rolleetm 
and in which it both begins and cuds. 1 of the customs. The name Kty fit si is 
Tliere are hut two species of keys ; one said to he derived from rayn fwi.sn (hone 
of the major, and one of the minor moil**, islet), a name given to this inland by the 
all the keys in which wo employ sharps Spaniards, on account ol* it* shape, 
or flats, 1 icing deduced from the natural Kiiaiu. iSee Caliph.) 
keys of C major and A minor, of which Khan : the Turkish name for caravan 
they are mere transpositions. sarj. (q. v.J We will only add, to what 

Kem> of ail organ; movable project- w;s said umh r that article, that The earn- 
ing Were in the "front of an organ, so vniwuie** m towns are of two kinds, those 
placed as Jo conveniently receive the fin- for traveller and pilmims,v heic a lodging, 
gers of the performer, and which, hy a i- funnelled gratis and diose for traders, 
connected moveiqent with the valves or which are usually handsomer and mote 
pallet*, admit or exclude the wind from convenient, and have doors to the apart - 
the pipe*-. (See Orgvi/i.) meiits, wliich are well secured, hut a 

Keys, arc also certain sunken rock* Iv- small charge i* made foi each chamber, 
ing near the surface of the water, panicu- usually ?m mon* than a Imlf-peiiiiy m a 
larly in the West Indies, from the Sjuui- penny jui day. Then* is also a limit of 
isli cayo (an islet, rock). entry, which is more considerable, and a 

Ret- Stone of tin arch or vault; that duty on whatever is sold m the caravan - 
plnced at the top or vertex of an arch. To sary . Thi *e estahhshriients belong either 
hind the two sweep- together. The*, hi to government, or to private individuals 
tlie Tuscan and Doric order**, is only a and each appropriated to some particu 
plain stone, projecting a little ; in the in- Jar country, or to the dealers m some par- 
nic. it i« cut and waved somewhat like ticular kind of merchandise, 
consoles; and in the Corinthian and Com- Khan i- also the name of an officer m 
|msite orders, it is a console, ehra-hed Persia, answering to gnet rnor in Europe, 
with sculpture. There ure khans of countries, provinces 

Key West; a small island. MwieTirnts and cities, who have different additions to 
called Thompson's island, belonging to the distinguish them. In the north of Asia, 
F. States, situated within th« reef ex- this title expresses the full regal dignity, 
tending from the Tortugas island* to c a pe Kiion ; a Persian word lor haUL It 
Florida, in lat. 24°2o / N. ; f>0 miles fioni has been suggested that the name (\in- 
cape Sable, the nearest main land of I’lor- rasas may be from khoh kasp (bald mouii- 
ida, and 70 miles from the northern shore tain), having the summit without vegeta- ‘ 
ofCulwL It is 4 J miles long, and has an tiuti. This metaphor is very frequent 
area of about 2000 acres. It has a good in geographical names. C/uiumont , in 
soil, which ha** h-en yet hut little cultivate France, Kahlcnht rg, in Germany, signify 
fid, and the chinate ha? in general proved the same. 
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Kiachta; a town of Siberia, in the 
■government of Irkoutsk (q. v.), on the 
river Kiachta, which forms the boundury 
between China arid .Russia, situated in a 
* Mirren country, destitute of water and 
, wood. Population, 4000, in 450 houses. 
Kiachta and the Chinese town of Maiina- 
teliin, Mtuuted opposite, oil the other bank 
of the river, arc the medium of the Rus- 
sian over-laqd trade with ('Inna, as settled 
by the treaty of 1727, The ddty on the 
trade yields mi annual income of 7,000,000 
roiiblfsto Russia. The whole amount of 
import and export is estimated at about 
W, 000, 000 of roubles annually. H, 000, 000 
pounds of tea are imported. Kiachta is 
1;VW versts from Pekin, and (»51‘2 fiom St. 
Pcler-dmtg. A commercial omtit and 
return, between Kiachta and St. Petrr*- 
bursr. requires generally two years. The 
('binese government often inter) uprs tlu* 
eommerce, when it think* it has any 
cause of complaint against RtKsia. China 
lav* a dun of ti\e per cent, on all exports 
and imports. 

Kino; a Chinese word signifying 
river ; e. g. Kum^-yiu n (country ofrneisi. 

Km.MiKI, (See ) angtst . ) 

Kinni RMiNvri a ; a market town of 
England, on the Sallbrdshirr and Worre**- 
teisjnre canal, which was finished in 177 I, 
am! passes within 100 yards of the* market- 
place. Kidderminster has long 1 h*cii 
noted for its manufactures. That of 
broadcloth prevailed in the reign of Henry 
VI 11. But the carpet manufacture is that 
which has taken tin,* firmest root here, has 
flourished best, and promoted most essen- 
tially tin’ trade, wealth, and population of 
the town. Population, 10, 701k 

KiT»NAn»ivu is the forcible and wrongs 
fill seizing upon any person, with intent to 
carry him away out of the country or ju- 
nsdictioii within which lie is seized, or to 
confine him, or sell him into slavery. 
This is a heinous offence, and was pun- 
ished by fine, imprisonment und pillory, 
by the common law. The statute of 
l’l and 1*2 William 111, c. 7, provides a 
punishment by imprisonment for three 
months, in ecse the captain of a merchant 
vessel shall, while abroad, force any per- 
son on shore, and wilfully leave him 
behind, or shall refust* to bring home any 
one whom he may have carried out, 
when the person shall he- able and de- 
sirous to return. The laws of the IT. 
States, also, provide that tie* captains of 
vessels shall not, unnecessarily mid pur- 
|K>sely, against the will of any sailors, 
leave them on shore in a foreign port. 
But tins is not equivalent tv kidnapping or 
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manstealing, which is applied to the forci-, 4 
biy seizing upon persons, with intent toy 
si'll them into slavery. This crime Is 
punishable *by the laws of every one of 
the 1 k States, though it not mode the 4 
subject of so sjiecihe provisions Jn all of 
them* as its enormity, and the temptations 
to committing- it, in many of the states, 
would seem to require. It is the subject < 
of a specific provision, in the revised code 
of New York (Part IV, e. 1, a. 2, *5, ‘2S), 
whereby it i> provided, that every |x*rsou 
who shall, without lawful authority, forci- 
bly seize and confine any other, or shall 
inveigle or kidnap any other, with intent 
to cause such {ktsoii to lie secretly con- 
fined or imprisoned in the state, against 
bis will, or shut out of the state, against 
hi* will, or to cau-se such ^person to be 
sold as a slave, or in any way held to ser- 
vice against his will, shall, upon convic- 
tion, he punished by imprisonment not 
exceeding ten years. 

Kin's fv ; one of the abdominal viscera, 
conn-ring of two voluminous glands, the 
office of which is to secrete the urine from 
the blood. Ime of these glands lies on 
the right, and the other on tb* left, of the 
vertebral column ,(or back bone). They 
are both contained in a fatty, cellular sub- 
stance (suet), and are situated behind the 
p* ritonn'miu and before the diaphragm and 
tin* (fuadrirtvn lumbomm. The/ are pene- 
trated with blood-vessels and nerves, are 
of a reddish color, ami more consistent 
than tla* other glands. An external cel- 
lular membrane, ami an internal fibrous 
membrane, envelope each kidney, which 
is divided into the cortical substance 'and • 
the tubulou* substance. The former con- 
stitutes the exterior part of the kidney, 
and extends between the cones formed by 
the hitter. It secretes the urine, that is, 
separates its elements from the Mood, and 
combines them, while the latter pours it 
into the jm»1v is, a membranous bag situated 
at the middle of the kidney, from which 
it is conveyed by the ureter, a mem- 
branous tube, into the bladder. From the 
bladder, the urine is evacuated by the 
urethra, a membranous canal passing’ 
through the ]>ems. The kidneys are not 
mere filters or sieves, as was anciently 
supposed, and as some modem physiolo- 
gists have maintained; they are true 
glands, that is, a vascular nervous appara- * 
tqs, having a particular action for the pro- 
duction of a peculiar fluid. The kidneys 
are subject to an iuflummatiop, called 
nephritis , and to a nervous pain, called 
nephralgia. The kidney sometimes con- 
tains stones, gravel or sand in the pelvis, 
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and also in the cortical ami tubulous sub- 
• stances (see calculus ), wliieli occasion the 
most excruciating pain. Discus's of the 
kidneys are generally occasioned by cx- 

* cef» in eating and drinking, juirtieulurly 
in subjects addicted to venerv, or aceus- 

* ’ toinefd to violent riding, or much walking. 

Temperance, vegetable diet, warm pith- 
ing, abstaining train equitation, &r., arc 
preventives. 

Kidney Beans. (See French Henns.) 

Kiel; a city and lino harbor on a bay 
of the Baltic, in the Danish duchy of 
Holstein, until 1773 the chief place of tins 
Gottorji (or Iinj)crial Russian) part of I lol- 
stciu. ft contaius 7000 inhabitants, uiul 
800 houses. Lat, 54° Ilf 4T N. ; Ion. 
10° 18' 20" E. Its university was estab- 
lished in 1605, by Christian Allien, duke 
of Holstein; hence its name, Christiana 
riibertina* It lias, at present, over 2.10 
students, a library of 100.000 volumes, an 
observatory, and a museum of natural his- 
tory. There arc, also, u seminary for 
teachers, and other excellent institutions. 
The environs of Kiel urc picturesque. 
The inhabitants are engaged in commerce. 
The peace of Kiel, talwceu Denmark and 
Sweden, and between Denmark and Great 
Britain, Jiui. 14, 18] 4, wits connected w itli 
tiie treaties * of Hanover, IVb. 8, 1811, 

1 Kit ween JJbumark and Russia, and that 
of Berlin, AdSg. 2.1. 1811, between Den- 
mark and Prussia. Denmark ceded Nor- 
way to Sweden, and received hi return 
Swedish Pomerania, with the promise of 
(*00,000 Swedish dollars. Great Britain gave 
back oil the Danish colonies, but retained the 
fleet and Heligoland. Denmark contracted 
to send 10,000 men against Napoleon, tor 
which England paid 42&VKJ3 jm,t month 
suheidiee. Prussia ceded Sa\e. Lunen- 
burg to Denmark, and undertook to pay the 
<100,000 Swedish dollars already promised 
- by Sweden, and 2,000,000 more of Prus- 
sian dollars, at certain periods, besides 
3,500j000 of Prussian dollars to Sweden ; 
in return for which she received Swedish 
Pomerania wkli Rugen. (See Scholl's 
Hist, dot Traitt* dr Pais, x, 213, scq. ; 
xiv, 215, seq. ; and xi, J 44, scq.) v 

Kien-Lonu. emperor of China, distlii- 
g lushed for his love of literature, was I Kim 
in 1710. and succeeded his fiitlier, Yun- 
techra, in 1735. He favored the < hristmn 
religion in private, but, in 1753, interdicted 
its exercise by a formal order ; and lit' hud 
previously even persecuted those* who 
ojicnly professdd it. The missionaries 
were, in consequence, obliged to proceed 
with great caution, although Hcverul of 
, them were iu the ciiijttTOr’t* service, and 


treated with great rc.sj.ect as men of *c$jj£ 
encc and learning. On the suppression *: 
of the Jesuits, in 1774, China waa Idea , 
v isited by sciemifie persons than former- '[ 
ly, which induced Kien-Long to amid to,,, 
Canton, and invite artists and learned men ** 
of all the European nations, mid particu- 
larly ustronomer*. This sovereign pep-' ' 
.sessed, on his own pail, a turtle for poetry 
tuid natural history. Revolving to immor- 
talize t^e remembrance of his victories by 
the graver, lie engaged French artists to 
copy some Chinese paintings, in which 
they wercrejircsented ; but Louis XV bail 
them engraved for him at Ins own ex- 
peusi*. 'flic larger Chinese collection on 
agriculture contains several {Hieius of tins 
monarch on rural occupation* and inci* 
dents: and la* (established a library of 
^(*00,000 volumes, containing copies of all 
the nwM interesting works in China. Into 
this collection lie admitted thice books, 
WTitten In the Jesuits, on the Clnislian le- 
liirion. A description of the t ’iiinese (-injure, 
which appeared in BiNclung's Maga/m**, ’ 
w.-ls also compiled by his nrdei. lie died 
at Pekin, in 178b. altera reign of 50 y ary. 

Kim»\, St. Fndei tins general name 
is comprised a group of islands holout’ing 
to the Ifehrides. The prineip:*! island 
gives ii* name to the rest, niM & alstut 
tlnee miles long, from cast to west, aiul 
two' broad, from north to south, and ulxiut 
nine mile* and a half m circumference. 
The island*, alt oge 1 1 id*, are supposed Vo ho 
capable of pasturing 2000 sheep ; hut the 
quantity i in untuned scarcely amounts to 
one third fd this. St. KiMa is about 140 
miles from the nearest point of the niain- 
land of Scotland. Population, 10*32. 

Ku.moklw. Tinea brothers of this 
name, distinguished by tlieir loyalty, wit 
and talents, flourished uudei the two 
Charleses. They ware th** sous of mr 
Roliert Killigrew. - HUliam, the eldest, 
was liorn in lt>05, at lhmvvorth, Middle- 
Hex, and, aliei goini* through the usual, 
course of a university education tit St. 
John V college, Oxford, made the tour of 
CurojM*. On lus letuni to England, ho 
obtained ’a place at court, n« one of tho - 
gentlemen ushers of the privy chamber to 1 
Charles I. During the civil wars, he dif- 
fered materially, both in jmrsq ami person, 
in eoiiHcqiicnee of his adherence to rho 
royal cause.; iu rccom|K*nse for which ho 
rcecived, after the restoration, the honor 
of knighthood, and, on tin* marriage of ■ 
< 'hurlcs a obtained the j>ost of vioe- 
chuiiifrriain. He composed four play s— - 
Heltiidru, the. Siege ofTrban, Ornmsdu!*, 
and Pandora (Oxford, folio, lOtiti), jiopii* 
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.«£*: ip their day. Hjg dther writings an*, 
Midnight and Daily Thoughts, and the 
‘•'Artless Midnight Thoughts of a Gcnile- 
^totait at Court (8vo.), He died in 16M&— ^ 
'Thomas, the second, was l»om in 1611, 
and died before his elder brother, in 1082. 

■ lie was one of diaries I’a j rages, and 
accompanied the prince of Wales into 
exile. During his absence from England, 
he visited France, Italy and Spain, and, 
after the restoration, was appointed by- 
the new king (with whom he was a grear 
favorite), one of his grooms of the bed- 
chamber. A vein of lively pleasantry, 
’combined with a certain oddity, l»oth of 
person and manner, placed him high in 
the good grams of Charles, who would 
frequently allow him free access to his 
person, when characters of the first digni- 
ty in the state were refused it, till Killi- 
grew, at length, became almost the insep- 
arable companion of his monarch’s famil- 
iar hours. He w rote eleven pieces for the 
stage, which have been collected „ and 
printed in one volume folio (1(564); but 
wt look in vain in them for traces of that 
facetiousness and whim, which, together 
with the encouragement lie received from 
royalty, procured him the appellation of 
king Charles’ s jester, lie lids buried in 
Westminster abbey. — Henry, the youngest 
of the* three, was one year younger than 
his brother Thomas, whom he survived 
about six years. He w as educated for the 
church at Christ-ehurch, Oxford, and acted 
as cliaplam to the cavaliers. In 1042, he 
graduated as doctor in divinity, and ob- 
tained a stall at Westminister. On the re- 
establishment of monarchy, lie obtained 
the living of Wlieathamstead, Herts, and 
tile mastership of the Savoy. He wrote a 
tragedy when only 17 years old, called the 
, Conspiracy. In 1(552, he published a cor- 
rected veraion.of this piece, changing the 
name to that of Pallmitus and Eudora. — 

. The females of this family w ere also dis- 
tinguished. — Dame Catharine KUligrew, 

’ wife of sir Henry, was celebrated os one 
of the nuK accomplished scholars of her 
day. She was the daughter of sir An- 
thony Cooke, born about the year 15510, 
and, to a fanuliur acquaintance with the 
classical, as w ell ns some of the Oriental 
languages, united considerable poetic tal- 
ent. Her death took place in 1600. — 
Jinn* KUligrew, daughter of the divine 
already mentioned, was born in 16(50. 
She gave strong indications of genius at 
an early age, and became equally emi- 
f went iu poetry and painting, as well as 
distinguished for her piety and unblem- 
* islicd virtue amidst the seductions of a 
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licentious court. She fell a Victim to the ’ 
small-pox, in the summe^of 1685, and*' 
lias been characterized by Wood as * * 
u a grace for beauty, ant( a muse for wit,” * 
<and celebrated by the ‘greatest of her* lite- 
rary contemporaries, John Dryden. 

Kino (Old Frankish, chiinig, chunig, 
kuning ; Anglo-Saxon, 1 cyning, cymg, 
cyng; German, konig ; Danish, kange; 
Swedish, ftonung ; Finlandish, kuningas) 
-is* a word of uncertain derivation. The 
r title of majesty belongs exclusively to 
kings and emperors ; other privileges, 
likewise, principally of a*cercnionial kind, 
are connected with the regal title, included 
in diplomacy under the name of royal 
honors (hontieurs royaux , honores regii). 
These honore, however, are sometimes fen- 
joyed by states, where the princes do not 
liear the royal title ; thus thedate republics 
rif Venice and of the United Netherlands 
(and now that of Switzerland), the electors 
(as the elector of Hesse), the grand-dukes, 
possessed than, at least in pan. Previ- 
ous to the French revolution, the follow-* 
ing countries gave their princes the regal 
tide: Germany, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Naples ami Sicily (or the Two Sicilies), 
Sardinia, Prussia, Bohemia, Hungary, 
Galicia and Lodomirio, Poland, England^ 
Ireland, Scotland, Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway. After the French revolution 
broke out, France was struck out from the 
list of kingdoms, and, so cm after, Poland ; 
and, on the other hand, while Napoleon 
stood at the head of France, new king- 
doms arose, though some of them enjoyed 
only an ephemeral existence. Thus the 
kingdom of Hetruria was formed front the 
ancient graud-durhy of Tuscany, and a 
new kingdom of Naples sprung into being, 
while the old family in the Sicilies still * 
retained the ro>al dignity (not acknowl- 
edged, indeed, by Napoleon). Thus there 
was a kingdom of Italy, a kingdom of 
Holland, and, nt the beginning of 1806, 
the kingdoms of Bavaria and Wurtem- 
berg, which were followed, in 1807, by 
the kingdoms of Saxony and Westphalia. 
The son of Napoleon was called king qf 
Rome , in imitation of the custom which 
prevailed in the Gentian empire, where' 
the person elected, during the fife of the 
emperor, to succeed at his death, was 
styled king of the Romans . The existence 
of Hetruria and Holland as kingdoms, 
however, was soon terminated by France 
itself; and of Westphalia by the enfran- 
chisement of Germany from the dominion 
of tl le Frenc b. After the fall of Napoleon, 
the kingdoms of the Netherlands and ext* 
Hanover w r ere established. In place of the 



kingdom of Italy, arose the Loiulvardo- King, Willing; a loamcfl Irish preiati, 
Venetian kingdom, under the kovereigntv - >v ho \\a? a native of Antrim, hut of Scot* 
of Austria* — In early times, the chief of tish extraction. Ills zealous opposition 
an independent state j^vas ealled hi nit;: to the measures of tlio Komair Catholic 
at a later period, tlw pope and einpororj paitvpin the reign of James JJ, ensured 
in* spiritual and secular Heads of (Christen- lgs preferment nti« i the expulsion of tlm; 
dom, pretended to have the light to make prince. After holding several interior 
kings*' until Frederic III, el* not of.15ri.n- oifi/es. he was made, in 170‘2, archbishop 
deuburs and duke of Prussia, declared of Jhihhn. lie died Mav r 1 , 1 7*2d, aged 


himself j king of Prussia. I .ike other m.b- 

* jeers of common interest in lairnpeaii| 

* politics, the general acknowledgment **f 
*the royal title, ii^ am particular instance, 

* is dependent, to a wiiLsiderablo degree, on 
the will of the most powerful intern- 
ments. . The following monnrehs nave 
tin; titles enumerated Mow, in addition to 

1 those by which they are tisu.dl) known. 
The emperor of Austria is titular king of 
; Jerusalem, actual king of Hungary, Bohe- 
mia, the Lombardo- Venetian dominions, 
Ha! matin, Croatia, Sckivnnui, Galicia and 
Lodomtria ; the emperor of Kti^ia ha * the 
, tide of king of Moscow, Kas.ui, Vstrucan, 
Poland, Siberia and the Taurimi Chersi- 
lusus; the king of Portugal rails himself. 
aKo, l^ng of Algarve ; tin* king of Spam, 
king of Castile, Leon, Arrapun, the Two 
Sicilies, Jerusdun, Nnvane, Granada. 
Toledo, Valencia, Galicia, Majorca, die, 
Sardinia. Cordova, Corsica. Murcia. Jften, 
Algarve, AJge/Srus, Gibraltar, the < nnaiy 
Inlands the .Last and West Indie*, of the 
Islands and Term Firmi IkwoiuI pie sea; 
the ii ruier kings of France railed tlicm- 
s. Ives aI*o, kings of Navarre ; at pivsrut, 
like Louis XVi in the time of the revolu- 
tion, dr*y have the title king of the 
rnw.ii ; the king of the Two Sicilies 
calls himsuC also, king 01 Jerusalem ; 
the king of Great lhiraiti { i. * ■- Ihiglnml 
and Scotland) is alv> king of Ireland, and 
the Brunswick house :ue kings of llano- 
vei; the king of H<*umaik call*- Inn M*lf, 
ijso, king ot the Goth 1 * and \aiid.il*, a* 
does, aJw», the’ king of Sweden Mid Nor- 
way. f Where we have used the phra*** 
“is king,” vve mean that the nniiitne* 
from which the Title is d< rived arc uctfial- 
ly existing, distinct states, under one head, 
ti< Bohomia guid Hungary, which have 
nothing in common, except their riiouaii h. 
Tim '-ame is the oust with Sweden and 
Nprwav. Many of the titles are empn, 
(inliriusueil di*sigiiutions, retailed from a 
< hil.Uh love of pomp. Ihiwn to the union 
oi'Kngland and Ireland, the kings of Knfr- 
land bore the title of kings of France. For 
iufoimaiion resorting the pn-rogativis 
■ und limu.v ion- of the king of Lnghnd.see 
Mrtnl llrtfuin, division fcinrfisK Cwistitn- 
1ion\ 


7d. lie was distinguished for his wit :.s 
jwell n* his learning. Having been disap- 
pointed in his evpt rjatioiis ol’U ing raid'd 
to the primuev *»!’ Ireland on the death of 
nichliedipji Lmdse\,ir being assigned as # 
a reason for passing hint ovet, that he w.n 
loo tar advanced m vents, he r« eeived 
doctor tin* new pinnate, at his 

tir*l vi*n. without paving him die custom - 
<u\ compliment of using to salute lift*:, 
apologi/mg Jor the apparent incivihtv by 
saving. ** My lord, I tun siue voui grin* 
will torgive me. In ran*'* joti know / a a 
too »#f / to m/. 4 ’ \iclihi-iiop King is 
prmcifulK know.; at pm-ent a* the anther 
of v tiealsse lb Uriuim A/ir/i, (lit uimiV 
of whicii is io s|ii>vv til. 1 the pieM'iice of 
natmal riul moral ev d in the vvnild is not 
lin a oii*«js( -lit v. i!h tin pow* i .ind goodni s . 
of the Supj. :u» Being. This v.nik pio- 
voked lLi* aiuiiiadvt in.oiis of the cele- 
brated lktvl\ .is it impngnet* h|s aigu- 
io< iits on ihe Mamciican s\sJem. Sonn* 
remains on it wrie likewise puhlisJied b\ 
I.eihutJz, vvlio-f* ohe cfjnits, its n< jl 
those of o»h« l op. »»n< nts, an enii-*id< r» «i 
in th - adtluiojts m an Ihigh-h tiMnsiati.iM 
of the hv Law. aliiTwards Iii-li* »}> 

of Carlisle. 

Kim, Knit's, a di*tiMguis|iiM| Anc'i. 

4 an 'irtit«n, state man and diplum.ilrt, was 
horn in I7.V», at Nve borough, m tin* di-' 
lri«*t ot Maine, wleae hjs tather was an 
opulent rneieliiiht. lb* was imieied at 
1 1;*) vard colli ge, ('an ibndge, ai !77t5: bin. 
m 177a, Ins collegiate pui’sm.s wen* mtei 

ruph'd l/\ the roinmejirement of tin* 
revoluyonary wai, the bmlilings appe i 
paining to the institution having become 
tin* bairai'ks of die Ann‘iH*an troops. 
Tiff v fud<'iits W4i4*. iii eonMM|Ui*nc{‘, dis- 
persed until the autumn of the same vea,s 
when tl M * v iv-assiMiibh’il at Coneord, 
wheje thev lemained until the 4*\aeim;ion 
of IJo-mm bv the Bntisli Ibices, in I77<i. 
In 1777, he received hi* degree, and no- 
piediMelv alh’i'wards c.iiUtimI, a.- a -tudei,} 
of Jaw, into the ollicu of III** eel, hraletl 
p rij>'nj»lriliis i'arsons «*‘t whurvpoti. 
I*t*ti»n* In* was admifted n> die har jo , 
177', he volunteer* d Im sei vices in tin*.' 
ennapri-e condiicli d h/gi’in-ud Sullivan 
nn<[ count d'K^taign agauist th»* Hnti^h m ’ 
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Rli«iilo Island, and acted in the capftcirv 
of aid-de-camp 10 the former. « In !7c*(\ r 
!.♦* Iwgan the practice of his profession, and 
Ham tdh;r was elected ivpreseiiTafivc of the 
bdvii of NVxvbnr) port, in the legislature or 
General Court, a*- it i- called, of Massachu- 
H*fts, xx here his sum «s paved the urn to a 
seat in the old rongress in J7fcM. His mt)vf 
celebrated ellbrt m the legislature was 
made in that ) ear, on the occasion of the 
n roiiimendation In congress to the seve- 
ral Mates to giant to the Sfeitend g-fOetlimenr 
a fi\e j»er cent, import, a eoinpli* nee xxitIi 
which lie advocated with great power 
Mid /enl. lie u;i» re-elected .i jnciub'T 
i f coiisrress in I7S*» and 17m;. In the 
l.itn r year, he was scnj In eonare-s, with 
Mi. Munioi, to the Ios*i-laturc of IVim- 
lylxnmu, to remon-trate against one of its 
proceedings. A < la v vxa- anpninted for 
them to address the legi-htm*, on winch 
Mi. IVuii* lose fn-? to ,s|n ,tk : hut. hetoie 
Ic* could open In- litis, he lo-t the coin- 
i < tend of hi- lheultie-, and, m In- < •jnf.i- 
*»:u I 1\ I-Minnl pie a * lire of mind 
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\ eution met ar Philadelphia I hi the pur- 
pose of foninna a constitution tor the 
con uin, Air. King xxa--enl to it In the 
leg i latui* 1 of M.t— *ichiisctis. and, when 
trie comeiiTion of that state xxa- rail -d. in 
order to di.*en— the -\ stein of t'lmm- 
i f i* *l 1 1 jiropo-eil. was likewise eho-en a 
ineiplier of it In file irdiahitanfs of \cw- 
h 1 it x port. In both asVfinhlu-, he w as in 
fa*. or of tlu’ present constitution. In 1 7>*\ 
he renun ed to New Yorkciiv. In I?.**.*, he 
>%*•- elected a member of the New \ ork 
lngMamre, and, durum its extra ses-mu, 
m the summer of that ) ear, general Schux- 
1. r and himself xxeie chosen the tir-t 
senalois fr sti the -tale, under tk,* consti- 
tution of the I 1 . States. In [7!M, the 
llriti-li treat) wusmade public, mid, a pub- 
lic muting « f the ciri/uis of New York 
hmiiu. been celled re-peeling it. Air. King 
and general Hamilton attended to explain 
and defend it; hut the people w»n* in 
such a ferment, that tlan were not allow- 
ed to speak. They therefore retmal, and 
immedmteU commenced the publication 
of a senes of essays upon flu- subject, 
under the surimture’ of Gan li 11 my the first 
ten of which, renting to the permanent 
articles, of the Meat), wore wml'm by 


general Hamilton, anil tho retn&indcrj 
^relative to the eunitncrcial mid maritime- 1 
articles by Mr. King. The most ccle- ' ' 
brated speech made by Mr. King, in the * 
senate of the V. States, w'as in this year, 
concerning a petition which hud boon pro- >M 
**enfed by some of the citizens of Ponrisyl- 
x an in against tin* right of Allxrt Gallatin , "* 
rnfte a seat in tbri senate, to which he 
had I k*c»h chosen by that state, on. the ^ 
ground of xx ant of legal qualification,' in 
consequence of not having been a citizen 
of the l T . States for the requisite number 
of years. Mr. King spoke in Support of 
the petition, and in answer to a speech 
of Varon Hint in tiivor of Mr Gallatin. 
Mp. Gallatin xx as excluded. In tlic spring 
of 17! Hi, Mr. King was appo’nted, hy 
p*v-tdent Washington, minister plenijw- 
tentiarx to tie* eourt of St.* James, hav- 
ing prex iendy declined the offer of the 
deputniient m state. The functions of • 
th.it pus* h*' coiriiiftetl to discharge until 
1 -O:!, xx hen In* rc'umed home. In 
he xx ii'* a third time sent to tin* senate by‘ 
the legislature of New York, at a period 4 
when the t»* *u^n was involved in hostili- 
ties xx rh Great Ihxtain. lbs -peecli on 
the hunting of Wn-inngiMi bx the enemy, 
xxu- one of hi- nm-r eloquent, dlsnh.\-, 
and leeup’d \Xith sentiments which had 
e-hoe- fiom all parties. In Ic’Jd, x\hsl?f 
eng:*** *d with iiis^svnatorial duties ?,t 
AV;* -lun gem. he xxas pi,»in>sed rs a ean- 
dalate for tic* chief meg ; -*raex of lie* 
sum* of N xv A’ork, by a convention of" 
deleg Ue- from scxenil of it< counties. 
Tin' nomination xxa,- made without his 
knowledge, and it xvas xxith great rcliic- 
t .nee that lie acceded to it, at the earnest 
solicitation of hi- friends. He xvas not,, 
liowevr, elected. In 1?20, lie. was re- 
el *cted to the senate of the l\ States, 
when* he cenfmuKl until the pxiiiratiou 
of the term, in March, lt*J5. Sexeral of 
the laxxs which la* proposed ami carried, 
m tlmt mtcrxal, wen* of great conseqiumce. * 
In the fiimous Missouri question, he took ■ 
the lead. On his xxithdmxxal front the , 
senat**, he accepted from president Ad- 
am-, tlie appointment of minister plenipn- 
tentian at the court of London. During 
the xwyage to Knglmul, his health was # 
sensihl) impaired. He remained abroad ) 
a txvi'fx eitionth, but hk- illness impeded 
the performanei* of his official duties, and , 
pmxedlaud soon uiVei* his return home. 
He. died like a Clyistmii philosopher/ 
April 2!>, 1S27. in the TiU year of hts age. * 
The name of Mr. King is conspicuous in 
the annals of the American Union, in 
connexion, nor merely with the liUton of 
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parties, but with that of the formation and 
establishment of the federal republican 
system. Politicians of every* denomina- 
tion bore testimony to die value of his 
public services, and the ^eminence of liis 
talents and virtues. 

Kino at Arms, in heraldry ; an officer 
formerly of great authority, whose busi- 
ness is to direct the heralds, preside at 
their chapters, and have the jurisdiction 
of armory. The origin of the title is 
doubtful There are three kings at arms 
in England — Garter, Clarencieux, and 
Norroy ; die first is called principal king 
at amis , die two others provincial kings. 
Clarencieux is said to be derived firotu 
Clarence, brother of Henry V, first king 
at arms for die south of England. Noi- 
roy (Norman French, northern king) Is 
king at arms for die north of Ellwand. 
There are also Lion king at arms for Scot- 
land, and Ulster kins at arm4 for Ireland. 

King-Crab ( limutid polyphemus). This 
veil known inhabitant of the northern 
coasts of the U. States is distingiii>hcd 
from its kindred sjKicies by having seven 
spines on die upper part of the thorax and 
three on the upper part of the abdomen : 
the superior surface of th» tail is also pro- 
tided with numerous opines. * Tie* fe- 
male, including the tail, is about two feet in 
length, the maie.someyhaT lex. It sin »uld 
Ik. noticed that \hd spines on the thorax 
and abdomen, although very acute and 
prominent when the animal i> young, be 
come more obtuse as it advances in age, 
so that, when full grown, they are obsolete, 
their situation being designated by a tu- 
bercle somewhat browner than the sur- 
rounding shell They occur in great pro- 
fusion iu Delaware bay, in die inlets of 
the New Jersey coast, &c. These cru**- 
taceous animals never swim, but change 
their situations by crawling slowly along 
on the bottom. The feet are completely 
hidden by the shell If, when oust oil 
snore ‘by the waves, they should unfor- 
tunately be thrown on their back, they 
cannot recover, their proper position. 
Hogs are very fond of them, and it is slid 
that these animals appear to know of the 
inability of the king-crab to Escape if it be 
turned on its tack, and take advantage of 
die circumstance by reversing as many as 
they can before they proceed to satisfy 
da*ir appetite. When irritated, they ele- 
vate their tail, but are incapable of using 
it as a weajKin of' defence. They are 
nevt*r eaten by man, though the eggs are 
said to form an article of food in China. 
These are deposited by the female in a 
hole of cc nshlerable width, but little depth, 


which she forms between high and low 
water mark. The eyes of this aniihul, 
according to the observations of Mr. Atir 
dr£, consist of a great number of very 
small coues. 

Kingfisher (alcetlo, Lin.). This ge- 
nus of birds is distinguished by having 
an 4 elongated, robust, straight, tetragonal, 
acute bill, w T ith its njurgins finely cre- 
nate-fimbriate ; feet robust ; wings rather , 
short 5 body thick ami compact ; head 
large and * elongated ; plumage thick 
and glossy. They occur in all parts of 
the world, osjiecially in warm climates, 
there* taing hut one species in Europe 
and one m the l T . States. The kingfisher 
frequents the bank&of n\ ers, and is almost 
always found alone, perched on a brunch 
of a tree projecting over the water, where 
it remains motionless for hours, watch- 
ing nil some lidi comes under its station, 
when it drees perjiendicularly downwards 
into the water, ;uid brings up its prey with 
its feet, carries it to land, where it heats it 
to deatli, aud swallows it entire, afterwards 
casting up the scales, and other indigestible 
tarts, in the form of bnlN. There is, jht- t 
laps, no animal respecting which the 
imagination of mankind lias invented more*, 
fables than respecting tins bird. The an- 
cients suppos'd that it built its nest upon 
tin* ocean — 

lncubut han ijonr p> ndentthu * tnjwtre uuhs Ovid. 
But, as this floating cradle would lie like- 
ly to Im; destroyed by storms, they endowed 
the bird with jM.wcrs to lull the raging of 
the wavee during the |ieriod of incuba- 
tion : heiKC those tranquil days near the 
solstice were termed halcyon dajs; aud, 
that tin* voyager might want no accom- 
plishment, tiiey attributed it to the charm 
of song.* But these were not all the won- 
derful attributes of tin. kingfisher. What- 
ever branch it perched on became with- 
ered; the body, when dried, preserved 
clothes from the moth ; and, still more 
extraordinary, it prei-erved, where it wau 
kept, the p**uco of families, aud wus not 
only a safeguard against thunder, but also 
augmented hidden treasures. But it is 
not to the fanciful genius of the ancients 
alone, that tliis bird is indebted for won - 1 
derful attributes. According to Gindin, 
the foutliers of the kingfisher are employ- 
ed by the Tartars and Ostiaks for many 
superstitious practices. * The former pluck 
them, cast them into the water, and care- 
fully preserve such as float, pretending 
that if with one of these leathers they 

” ('urn soma hah ijonts until, mdosqw natantes 
Immotagestut, t>ojriUsJluilibus t umia . 

till ital. 
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touch Ji woman,' or evil her dottier, she 
unis*? fall in love with them. TheOstiaW 
preserw* the skin about their persons iw 
an amulet against even ill. But it i r s 
nor tlie-,e barbarous illations* only that fii- 
tiTitiin extravagant notions in regard to 
thi< bird, ft is beliexed b\ some persons, 
that if the body of a kingfisher he sus- 
pended by a thread, b\ miiiid magnetic 
mthieiice, its breaM ahva)-. turn- to the, 
north. The -peeies inhabiting the !;. 
Slate-s (,J. a(vjfun) is diMifiguisIted hv be- 
Uitr <»f a hJm.-li , "late eolou with a Ihrm- 
iiiuoiis baud fin the hrea-t, and a *-pnt be- 
fmv and behind the i-u'k, a ki»e eollar 
i • •mid the neeK, and tin * \uit white: the 
head has an elevated rn*M. Jr inhabits 
the whol" enutitif lit, loan Uud-onV bay 
*>n t!ie north to the (ipiutci, and perhaps 
wen Mill farther south, fiiigintm? in eold 
end lemper.tle r***ri« >i ’See Wik.hr. 

1 l l V C»I. Ill, P .7.!. , 

Kl\(N Aiiwh Wl.. f See . Itlvorfiir of 
i l i< C; itr/t.l 

Kin*»‘s lb n • u. , See ('twits tfJrstirt, 
diiMun Courts ttf J'hnrln uL' 

Kim,'- Cni.fiii iliondouk This new 
I*i‘4l!u:i«ui ien i\ ed the I oval rh.Uier \tt- 
ta *iv ( i, l"2!*, and «,s brought forward 
in’dei tin’ patmnag'* of tiie gov i ruiueiir 
i id liie elmieh. The eour^* of educ.i- 
:,«»!» fn kings colli ■'re is divided into 
a iiuhei and a lower department. Tin* 
kill diwsinn eotiMMs of a sehool 
»»r the rer»p*:-in oj* dn\ -vholers, and n 
di-taiei from the, higher, and intended 
t • atlbid an education prepaiatorv to it. 
The ,-tudies pursued an* tie* rlassiCN cle- 
ment.*- uf oiathematio, linglki litei.ittue, 

, ud eoiupn-itioii, and '•one* modern Jan- 
j i.ig* s, if de-i»\d. In the thriller are 
I'tiitijin'lieiidisl religion and morals, clas- 
-p al literature, maihematies, philoMiph), 
lujjie, political ocomum, Jiiston, laiglish 
immune and composition, foreign lan- 
iiiiage-, and -objects connected with par- 
lieul.u pjofesMoU". No person, not a 
member of tlie established ehurch, can 
hold un\ oll’u'e of govt nuneut or instruc- 
tion in tin* collegt*, except the • professor- 
ships of On ntal literature and modejn 
language-. 'Vhe building forms the east- 
ern wing of Somerset house, eomprisiug 
a chapel, hall, lihraiy, lecture rooms re*d- 
d« nces llu* the professors, \c. (Set* l r ni- 
i’trsitirs, ‘inti London I'nivirsity.) — King's 
codtgc is also the name of one of the 
colleges at the iim\erdt\ of Cambridge, 
Kmdaiid. (St*t* Cambridgv.) 

Kim.'s Tin. \tm:, or Iru.iw Omu- 
Hoi sr, is ii fiebioitahle plaee of amuse- 
ment in the Biuish nieiropoli-, lla\ mailvl. 

. . , . sW ‘ 


The performance? consist of Italian ope- v 
ms and halites, and the net-formers are j 
the must celahruied bom the Italian and 
Flench stages. The interior is very mag- 
nificent, find is nrjirlv as large us the cele- 
brated tlieatrt! of jift Scala, at Milan. 
The stngci, within the walls, is f»0 1;et long^ - 
and SO broad, and the sjMiee across from 
the ho.ves on each side, 40 ‘feet. Fueli . 
ho \ is enclosed by curtains, according to 
tiie fashion of the Neapolitan theatres /and 
is fiirukhed with six chairs. There 'are 
live tiers of boxes* all ©f wliftch are private* 
property, or are It»t Ant fur the woumui t*» * 
persons of rank and fiishi<»n. The boxes, 
will aecomiimriatei about 1100 persons, die 
pit W)0, and the gallery £00. The opera 
UMirdl} opens for the season in Januan, 
anil eof ifi imes its perfonnance, ou Tnes- 
d.Hs and Saturda\s, till August. 

Kingston: a suipoit on the south 
cn.isi <*f Jamaica, constituted a city in 
1*02, situated on a hav or inlet of the sru, 
in which tlp*re r- wife anchoragt*. Itw*;is 
founded in ItWI, niter the desrnii’tion of 
lh»rt Ibwal h\ an earthquake in dip pre- 
ceding }ear It has lx»en of Late great I v ■ 
eMMided, and has niativ handsome 
hoiM*s. it lias two chprehes, one Fpis- 
cn|»al, tlif other Pn'-hytenan. Then* i**, 
lie-ides, a lle atre. a fire-school, established 
in 17211. a puor-lmuse, and a public Jios- 
pital. l^iiMilsilii tii — . .whites, 10,000; people 
of color, volKI ; free negiees, 2o00: shoes, 
17.000; total, &‘»,000. 10 miles east of 

Spanish Town. Lon. 7tr W\ ; Jar. 
l.-Y 

Kixuston, r.Ii/ahetli, duchess of w as 
horn in 1720, end was the daughter ofcolo- 
ncl ("luulleiirli, governor of Chelse a cul- 
l'*jre. who, d\ ing while she was young, lell 
her idmosl uupmvided for. She resided 
with her mother, wlio^lnoughtlie interoht . 
of Fultenej, afterwards earl of Bath, pro- 
cured her t he post of maid of honor to the 
princess of Wales, the mother of UporgcT 
III. Her wit and beauty procured ^ 
her main admirers, and, in spite of the 
le\ify of her manners a S(*rious oiler of 
marriage tiorn tb« duke of Hamilton. 
But while that nobleman was on the con 
tinent, Mrs. II ai uner, the aunt of iuiss 
( "lmdleigh, with w hom she w'as on a visit, 
persuaded her niece to marry private* 
ly <*aptain Herv ey, a naval officer, after- 
wards earl of Bristol. She soon conceiv- 
ed 3 i violent dislike of her husband,' height- 
ened by tin* discover) that she had been 
deceived into an opinion that the duke of 
Hamilton had forgotten Tier. Her mar- 
uago, which took place August 4, 1741, 
w as kept a secret ; and her refusal of ml- 






view. The word kiosk, is Turkish* This f JEgyptiaeus ; PhMmgkt JVbmt z Jits wHf-' ’ 
kind of pavilion haq been 'introduced na sdendi seujCombivuOoria ; P^iittoys *: i 
*. from the Turks and Persians into * the Magnify * (folio) ; , IU,nerarirm extaHcum 
English, French and German gardens? (4*o.) ; Mundus mbkmenms (2 voh.)j$ . 

Kippis, Andrew, a dissenting divine, Musurgia universalis (Stvofc, folio); TurA 
was bom at Nottingham, March 28, 1725 ; ris Babel; China tUu strata; Primitiai 
in 1746, became minister of a dissenting Gwmonicm catoptrica (4to.) $ Area jsfye $\ 

' congregation at Boston In Lincolnshire, Pdfyg rapfua (folio) ; ChgartumMidhemati^' 
and, in 1758, pastor to a dissenting congre- cum; Ars magnaJjueis et Umbras, (folio), 
gationin Westminster. In] 7G3* he wasrip- &c, In his he la^ claim to ' 

’ )K>inted classical and philological tutor to the invention of the ASotyin harp ; and in 
the academy supported in London by the his Phonurgia Nova, to thaf of the speak- 
. funds of William Coward. In 17 67, he ing-trumpet. He was afterwards profes- 
receivod the degree of doctor of divinity sor of Hebrew and mathematics at Rome, 
from the univereity of Edinburgh, and, in where , he died in 1680. His writings era- . 
1778 and 1779, became a fellow of the brace the departments of philosophy, math* 
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society. He <lied in 1795. Doctor Kippis 
laid the foundation of the New Annual 
Register. He devoted his principal at- 
tention during the later years of his life, to 
mi improved edition of the Biogrdphia 
Britannica. This work was conducted 
bn a plan so elaborate, that no termination 
‘ of is on the same scale is likely to be at- 
tempted. The labors df doctor Kippis 
extended only to five folio volumes, form- 
iug. a small part of the plan. 

Kirche; a German word for church, 
which appears in a great number of gco- 
grapbiral words. 

Kircher, Athanasius; a learned Ger- 

* man Jesuit, bom at Fulda, in 1602. He 

and Sic Oriental languages^ at Wurtzburg, 
when the arms of the Swedes disturbed his 
repose, und he repaired to Avignon, where 
he continued several years. He wished 
to return to Germany, but the pope called 
him to Rofoie, where he at first taught 
mathematics in the collegium Homonym , 

, and afterwords' occupied himself ill the 
study of the Egyptian hieroglyphics. Fa- 
ther Kirehcr was a good Orientalist, as 
well os an excellent mathematician ; but 

* the fanciful nature of some of his studies 
lias caused most of his productions to be 
considered rather curious than useful. In 
his attempts to unravel the hieroglyphics, 
lie occasionally fell into some singular ab- 
surdities. llis industry as a writer was 
unwearied, the whole of his works occu- 
pying no fewer than 20 volumes in folio, 
1 1 in quarto, and 3 in octavo* Among 
these are his (Edipus JEgyptiacus (4 vols., 

* fol., 1652—55), which contains fanciful 
explanations of a great number of hiero- 
glyphics. In tltfs work, and ill his Pro- 

' dromus Coplus (Rome, 1636, 4to.), and liis 


phy, natural histoiy, philology, history anjl ' 
antiquity. They exhibit great learning, 
but are disfigured by many extrava- 
gances. 1 i 

Kirghises, or Kirguis, or Kiroese, 
or Kirguses, or, as they call themselves, 
Sara-Kaisaki (Cossacks- of the Steppes) ; , 
a widely extended people of Independent 
Tartary, occupying a great part of the 
southem^rontier of Asiatic Russia. They 
are generally considered as the descend- 
ants of the most ancient Mongols, who 
formerly dwelt in the neighborhood of 
the Chinese wall. When ffiey were first - 
discovered, at the time of the Russian ’ 
conquest of Siberia, they were dwelling, 
on the upper Yenesey. Since that time, , 
they have been known as a restless and 
dangerous people. They now inhabit the 
wastes between the Ural and the Irtjsch,call- 
ed, by the Russians, the Kxrgfdse steppes . 
These wastes are bounded west by the 
Caspian sea and the province of Caucasia^ 
'north by the governments of Ufa rind To- 
liolsk, and east by that of Kolivan. They 
have been long tuvided into the Great, thq 
Middle and the Little Hordes. The first, 1 
on account of their valor and the inacces- 
sible mountains in which they dwell, long 
remained independent, -until their sultam " 
in 1819, acknowledged the sovereignty of H 
Russia. The Middle and Littl^ Hordes * 
have recognised the dominion of the Rus- - 
aians since 1731, but have always shown 
themselves faithless, and disposed to pil- 
lage ; on which account, >lines , of small 
fortresses have been erected along the 
streams on their frontiers. The Little 
Horde occupy the westernmost position, 
and wander over the plains south apd east 
' of the Ural, and l»etween the Caspian and 
Aral. The Middle Horde live farther east. 
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•on - tSo vast plains toortli of Jake Aral 
Those two hordes subsist tetitirely bu ihoir 
flocks, and have uo agriculture. Tlul 
'Great Horde Jive farther to the east and 
' sou til, iwyond the Aral, and on the Hirr ; 
«>me of tlievn are pnsto/al, hut a eonsidt?- 
ra bh? proportion, cultivate the luini^ and 
inhabit fertile, mild «nd well watered 
countries. In tlie lofty ranges between’ 
* Cashgar and Siberia, * there is a race 
‘ called Wild or Mountain Kvrghisc$i free, 
y tierce and warlike, amounting to nhout 
A0.000. ’There is another detachment 
south of Cashsar, an agricultural people, 
and more civilized than tlie rest. The 
Little and Middle Hordes are said to con- 
sist eacli of about *10,000 tents or fumilies, 
each of atiout 10 persons ; total, about 
‘fiuA.0d0. Their constitution is entirely 
free imd independent. The 1 kh:m of the 
Little Horde is* indeed ap}x>iiucd l»\ Rus- 
sia, hdit he lias scarcely aiiy influence. 
The Russian government, instead of ex- 
acting any tribute, pay regular pensions to 
all the principal chiefs, iii consideration 
»hat those, turbulent warriors shall not ex- 
ercise ii{H>u the Russian empire those pred- 
atory J mbits for which they lime always 
been ihuiou*. Tlie Kirghbes profess the 
. Mohammedan religion, practice polygamy,' 
«ud live m tents of lelt. superior t«» those 
of the falunies. 'Their articles i f irade 
arc cattle, fill's, leather, and coverlets of 
felt. 

Km wax’, Richard, a distinguished mod- 
ern writer on chemistry, groin in, and the 
kindred *-cicno* s. He was a native of the 
county of Galway, in Ireland, and was 
educated at the university of Dublin, 
when 1 he t<»ok the degree of LL. D. 1 1<* 
devoted himself with great ardor to chem- 
ical and imneralogieal n*searches. and be- 
came a monitor of the royal Irish acad- 
emy, and also a follow of the royal 
?v. He published m the Phifosophic.il 

Transaction? for 17c' 1,17 f 2 mid 17F.J, IIx- 
l»rriiwiuu* and Olmervaflons on tin* Fpc- 
cific Gravities and Attractive Powers of 
variotu? Saline Substances ; which im- 
ponaut subject he 'farther pnisecuied in 
the Philosophical Transaction-* for J7F5. 
In 17r*l amioaml his Elcmenfsof Mineral- 
ogy (2 xSw,,8voA which was translated into 
Orman by Grell, and subsequently repub- 
lished, with additions and nnpnu emems. 
In I7F7, he published ini Essay on Phlo- 
giston and the f '(institution of 'Acids, de- 
signed as a defence of tlie fheoiy of 
chemistry advanced by doctor Prfe-sfley. 
This \ er\ ingi niouff production was trun«- 
luted into French by the udv o°ates for die 
anti-pldogi^fle hypothesis, and published, 


with animadversions on tlie rival system,* 
which made a convert nf doctor Kirwan, 
whose rejection of the principles lie had 
teo ably supported, had a considerable in- 
fluence in producing the revolution \\ hich 
took place in chemical science. lie pro- 
duced, besides tin* foregoing works an 
Estimate of the Temperature of dilfemit 
latitudes (I7F7, Fvo.); a treatise on the 
Analysis of Mineral Waters (Fvo.), ;m<{ 
another on Logic (V! vols., Fvo.i. to which 
may U* added \arious communications to 
the learned societies to which lie belonged. 

Vt Dublin, he founded an association l5»r - 1 
the express purpose of cultivating mine- 
ralogy ; and, as a geologist. he advocated 
what has torn culled the A" ptunitw tfno- 
nj of the earth, in opposition tu that of 
doctor James III mom Hi* death ocrui- 
redin IF Pi. 

Kinwtx. Walter Make: an Irish divine, 
eminent tor hi- populanfv ,h a preacicT. 
lie was horn at Galway, m l7f»L and ed 
ticated at the lhigh-h ('athnlc colli go «.f 
Ft. Omefs, whence he* niihwid t*» Lou- 
vain, where he took jun-fs order-., an! 
lieeame professor of philosophy. In 177^, 
he vva< appointed cliapi.iin to tin* lie: ■ 
politan embassy m London, and uii.ii:ird 
some lane* by Ids exertions m i Ii»* pulpr 
Jn I7r7, he w-olved to eonfetiM !«> 1 i‘m e* 
tahlisliuieiit. 4U«I pieaelied to hi- hi>t Pmt- 
esfiint ccuigregntion hi St. Petei*- ehuirh. 
ibihlui. In I7c>‘, he was* pit tl rn d to the 
pri’bendarv ot* llowth, and to the r» «*t*>ry 
of St. Niehola-, Duhltn, tup! final!) pie-, 
H'lited to the .ieatieiv of Killala. Won- 
ders are told nl Jii,-, rmnictiou as a preach- 
er, and it wes often nei es-arv to keep off 
the i rnwds hvin the ehiirches in which he 
preached, hy guards and pali-;nlo« s*. H** , 

died exhausted In his labors, Oct. *J7. IFtC), 
leaving a widow with two son- and two 
daughters, to the tb’-t and last of whom 
w;us *arauti d a pension of ClttlO per mi- 
liutii. In IF 1 1, n volume of his M-nnm,- 
was published, 'which js the onlv work of - 
his which reached the lues’s. 

Kis-. 'Phe mutual muchiug of the 
lips and the mingling of the breath is one 
of the most IKUliral ’expressions of aflie- 
tior» among men. The child expresses its 
love hy a kiss', and rnen in all slfti’es of 
n firiene nt do the same. Inferior crea- 
tines express tenderness id n similar man- 
ner, as the biHitig of doves ; and m.iuy , 
creaturuH touch .ohjeets of love with flu? t 
mouth, or rather tongue. The laithfid 
dog cannot slio'w hi^ afli*etiou to iris mas- 
ter mon* clearly than bv Iiekuia Ins hand. 
Hut man puts the restraints ol’ reas<ai and 
(leconim on tie 1 demonstrations of all* e 



KISS. 
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tiou, and the kiss has been subjected to 
various restrictions among different na- 
tions ; so that, to this day, a kiss given 
contrary to the will of the person kissed, 
may, in Germany, be punished as anr tw- 
juna (q. v.), whilst, on the other hand, it 
has entered largely intp various ceremo- 
nials, civil and religious. Kissing the 
forehead of a person, is a sign of conde- 
scension and good will, the parental 
blessing being sealed with the dither’s kiss 
on Hit* forehead of die child among many 
nations. Kissing the shoulders, is an ex- 
pression of inferiority ; still more so kiss- 
ing t|ie hand or the foot ; and the sign of 
the greatest humiliation among die foies, 
Bohemians, Russians and Asiutics, is to 
kiss die ground, as a syxnliol diat the. 
place where the foot of the honored i>er- 
son has trod is dear to them. The word 
kissing is the usual expression, in He- 
brew, to signify adoration ; and adoratio 
literally means touching tvith the t mouth . 
In the article Adoration, mention has 
Ik*oi» made of the custom of' kissing the 
hand, among die ancients, and of kissing 
the foot, originally of every bishop, and, 
at present, of the poj»e. The stem Ro- 
mans held it indecent for a husband to 
kiss his wife in presence even of a daugh- 
ter. With some nations, as the Germans 
and French, it is customary for men to 
kiss each other after a Jong absence, &c. 
In the most ancient times, it was custom- 
ary to impress kisses on one’s own hand, 
and then make the sign of throwing 
them to die sun, moon, the stars ( Job, xxxi, 
52b), and even to Baal. Homer makes 
Priam kiss die hand of Achilles. Among 
the Romans, the higher magistrates gave 
their ImukIs to lie kissed by die lower offi- 
cers, and, under die emperors, the mon- 
arch gave If is hand to Ik* kissed to die 
siqiertor officers, whilst the lower officers 
paid their homage. o» their knees, touch- 
ing the gown of the emperor, or their 
own hand, &c. Kissing the hand of the 
sovereign, now forms part of the ceremo- 
nial of all Eurojiean courts. It is consid- 
ered a jiarticular mark of grace. Officers 
arc allowed th.s privilege when dicy set 
•out oil ivnfKirmm expeditions, or mum 
from them. In Prussia alone, the king's 
hand is never, or, at least, very rarely kiss- 
ed, ns a matter of settled ceremonial. In 
Spain, the grandees perform this ceremo- 
ny on certain court days. In England, it 
is customary for certain officers to kiss 
die king’s hand, at dieir first audience. 
When the emperor of Russia dies, his 
body is hud out in state, aud every one 
who approaches him kisses his hand. 


Catholics kiss the bishop’s brihd, qr rather * 
the ring which he wears in virtue of his • •- 
episcopal office. Kissing the hand wan » 
formerly very customary on the Euro-' 
pean continent, and still is so to a certain ' 
degree. A gentleman may kiss a lady’s ' • 
hand ; and people of the lower class, to , 
express great gratitude, will not unfre- ' 
qucntly kiss the hand of a benefactor. In ‘ 
Russia, oil persons have a right to kiss each 
other on Easter day— the day of rejoicing 
in the Greek Catholic church. When the 
wives of European monarchs appear, 
people generally make a motion as if to 
kiss the gown, and they offer the hand to 
be kissed. In England, on the first pre- 
sentation of young ladies of high families 
at court, die queen salutes them on the 
cheHc. In the same way, she salutes a 
hostess if she pays a visit Kissing the 4 
foot is a common Oriental sign of respect 
The later Roman emperors, whosg court 
ceremonial was mixed with so many ser- 
vile customs, first introduced this practice 
into die West. The popes have required, 
it as a sign of respect from the secular 
power since the eighth century. Pope 
Constantine I first had his foo; kissed by 
die emperor JusUnian 11, on his entiy in- * 
to Constantinople, in 710. Valentine I, 
about 827, required eveiy one to kiss his 
foot ; and, from that time, this mark of 
reverence appears to have been expected 
by all popes. When this ceremony takes 
place, the pope wears a slipper with a 
cross, which is kissed: In French, this is - 
called le baisement des pieds , the word 
baisement is not used in any odier relation. 

In more recent times, Protestants have not; 
been obliged to kiss the pope’s foot, but 
merely to bend the knee slighdy. Even 
Catholic princes sometimes perform only 
the genuflexion. When the pope is elect- 
ed, lie is placed on the altar, and the car- 
dinals, first of all, perform, the adoration. 
Each approaches the newly elected pope, 
and kisses his foot, difenius knee, and is dien 
embraced by die pope,^nd saluted on the 
cheek. The clergyman sometimes kisses 
the woman immediately after marriage. 
The kiss of peace , in the Catholif; church, - 
forms part of a religious rite. St Peter 
and Paul end their epistles — “Salute one 4 
another widi a holy kiss.” And it was at 
first customary among the Christians to. 

K ve each other die kiss of peace — a sym- , 

>1 of concord and unit)— particularly at * 
the agapes . (q. v.) # Many fitthera of the 
church mention it, as St. Justin, Tertul- - 
lion, St Cyril, &C., add in the apostolic 
constitutions and all old liturgies, mention 
is inode of it The heathens, on this ac- • 
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; t ?ount, reproached the Christians with li- 
' cautiousness, as, front UkfctUHlersl&iuVmg* 
* ' they also accused them of sacrificing hu- 
man victims, when the sacrifice of Christ 
. was meant That these kireos may' have 

* had an objectionable tendency, we do not 

* deny, nsVoknow ourselves, that* in Her 1 in, 
where a certain scot had reintroduced these 
kisses with the agapes, government found 
it necessary to prohibit them. In the 
Greek church,* the kies of peace is givcu 
. before the oblation, aud after hav mg dis- 
missed the catechumens. In the Latin 

* church,, the kiss of fwaee is given imme- 
diately tietorc the communion. 'Flu* cler- 
gyman who celebrates masa.kitssos tlje al- 
( 'tar, end embraces the deacon, saying, Pax 
iibi, frail r, it ecdcsicv sanrttr ih i ; the 
deacon does the same n> the sub-deacon, 
and says Pax tecum; the latter salutes the 
other "clergy . Rising, must . have been 
eonmtpn with the Jews, since Judas used 
it as a sign to betray the Savior. 

Futchinkr, doctor^ was the son of a 
Middlesex justice, who was for many 
years a coal merchant in the Strand, lie 
acquired a handsome fortune, which lie 
licqueatbed to bis sou. Doctor Kitclmier 
was educated at Ikon, after which be s» I- 
'lled,«t London as a physician. Kaily in 
life, bo married ; Iwit a •*cpnrolion from bis 
wifi* soon after took place by mutual con- 
sent, aud ho w*a*s left at liberty to employ 
hi' ample fortune in experimental rook-' 
en. He treated eating and driukiiur in 

* the only serious business of life ; arid, liai - 
rug caught the attention of the public by 
the singularity of fiis conduct. lie proceed- 
ed to promulgate, under the i^le of the 
Cook's Oracle, the laws of tin culinary 
art. professedly founded on Iin own prae- 

! lice. lie was accustomed to a>s;inble 
' his friends at a converstizioiu at hi** hou-c 
on Tuesday evening*, and, foi the rcgula- 
tiort of these meetings, placed a placard 
ov(*r Jii<$ chimney piece, containing the**e 
wortla, “At scxei^Leoine, at eleven 
He was a great rockier for punctuality, 
<ind kept a slat** in Ids ball, on which 1 ms 
hours lor receiving visiter** were indicated. 
His appearance, his drt*s, Iris* usage-, )uh 
| w*r-on, were all quaint. Beside** his 
Cooks Oracle, doctor Kitehuier wrote 
Practical Observations on Telescopes 
(1815, reprinted for the fourth nine in 
!&£>, under the title, of Economy of the 
Eyes) ; *ljnnwi raiiinvus, (1817) ;lfio Art of 
lnvigoraiing mid Prolonging Life {I8 £Jj; 
also the Traveller’# Oracle, published 
'. just after his defttlf; &c. In his private 
churactei, doctor Kitchiner is rvprcseiitud 
us having been an amiable man, respected 


for hbVmtegrity, conciliatory manners, 
and socml \ irnies, 

’Klaproth, Martin Henry, one ;of the/ 
moA scicntilic Gorman philosophers atwP 
chemists, wus* horn Dec. 1, 174-1, at YVenii- 
cerode, and died J.m. 1, 1817, at Jlerlm. 
lie was an apothecary njl the ycai 1788.. 
In that year, lie In runic chemist to the 
academy of sciences, and sold Ids apothe- 
cary’s establishment. ,11c was the fti>.t 
who discovered, m the stone called rir-oa, 
mpl also, aftervvmds, in the hyacinth, from 
Ceylon, a peculiar alkaline earth, to wine, If 
lit* gave the name of zircon tarth , aud 
which lias since attracted much attention 
from the French chemist:* Morveau fend 
A auqueliu. In 17*87, lie ascertained, hy a 
.masterly analysis, the existence of a dis- 
tinct tuetal ill the substance wiled jiiat.iua, 
to which he gave the name ttttvnum. To 
tin* same period la-longs, also, the di**oov- 
t ry of .'mother «*peci‘*s of metal, tin* titain- 
um, winch i- of ticqiieut urriurciice m 
gomlanation with the oxitle of jron ami 
wiote* earths. We ate indebted to id* 
ttnaly m** of pilch blende tor a tlm.l new 
(species with winch be emielied the cla^s 
of metal.s — the uintiium. I I« a Mil/jn-ted 
lueteone Moiie** to a un tlioiough and 
careful analyH***, and proved the mt( re>t- 
ui«r point <d‘ tli- *n nlcuitty of coniposttion. 
Tin* results of ilic**c. and other mote im- 
portant cle-nneal jme,*a. gallons, are e\- 
luhiteil in In** round an ion.-* to the Thend-. 
cal Knowledge of Mineral Bodies (hertlll, 
17iC> — l^Jd, tom. vi.) We have also a 
chemical dictionary pulilKbcd by bun m 
coiipmciinj vitii D. Woltf, of which tiv»*. 

\ oli mu***, and f< ur^ipplcmeutan volumes, 
have appiMired »i! Berlin, since 1M)7, which 
may be regarded u> the ,nio>t complete 
and ro[»ectable rheiiiieal w oik, hi alpha- 
bi*tieal arrangement, that (e riuuiiy lias 
produced. 

Ki vFhoTH, lJcurv Juliiih von, royal 
Prussian professor of the Asiatic lan- 
guage'!, horn ar Beilin, Oct. II, I78d f i** a 
son of the niebrated chemist, lie devoted 
himself, from Jus youth, to th<; study of tin* 
Asiatic languages, jiarticularly the ( ’liinese, 
had access to the libi ario at Berlin and ' 
Dresden, published at Weimar, in 
the Asiatic* Magazine, and was invited to 
Petersburg, as adjunct to tins academy, in 
tin* dc jiartineiiT id' the Asiatic Inuguageti. »• 
llis inquiries were |)articularly directed to 
the history and geography of the mteriof 
of Asia, die migrations of in diften*iit 
ntci*s, uud the giiniie\io]i.s of their lan- 
guages. In 1805, lie accompanied count . 
(lolovvkin, who went as iimbussudor to 
Pekin ; but tlic expedition was obliged to 
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return after reach in# the. frontier. He, g member of the Asiatic sorfetr in Lon- "J* 
thou occupied himself in colloflftig Vo- dpij. tiiul’ some time since undertook to < f 'K 
eahubu-jos, anti, at Irkutsk, had an oppjr- ^pul dish there a Geographical , . Statistical ■* * 
tunity of liecoruiug acquainted ^fith f lio and Historical Description of China* (2/ 
^Mantchuo tongue. Alter his return, the voIk, 4to,). 

'.academy of Petersburg, on the reconi- j Kluxer, Jean Baptiste, a French gefi- 4 1 
mendation of count John Potockj, out- fcraJ, distinguished not Jute for his humatii- 
ployed him to pursue, in the region of ty and integrity, that* for his courage, ac- £• 
Caucasus, hi* inquiries into the Asiatic tivity and poolnoSs, was one of the ablest' ‘ 
.races. He there discovered the descend- * soldiers which the revolution, so fertile in '* 
.tints of the linns, the Avars and Alans,* military genii, is, produced. Ilis father ;■ 
and returned to Petersburg in IrtOP, with na« a common laborer, and young Kle- } 
many iinpoitnnt manuscripts, which he i»er >vas himself jx^icefully Occupied os an , 
had collected. His Archive* of Asiatic architect, when the revolutionary troubles 
■lateniiure (tom. L IH10 — 14) were the re- led him to the career -of iirmsf lie was 
.suit of thi- journey. He then drew up born at Strasburg, in 1754, and had re- 
the catalogue of the Chinese und Mant- reived some education in the military 
ehoo books and manuscripts in the library academy at Munich, through lire agency 
of the. academy, the Chinese characters of some German gentleman, Jo tvhpm ho 
for which were; cut at Beilin. In I8P2, had rendered a service. From 177(> to * 
lie took liis dismission, went, in 1814, to I78:J, Ike had served m the Austrian ni*my 
Italy, and fixed upon Puri.*, at inM, ns he* against the Turks. Having entered a 
permanent residence: when 1 , with the as- French volunteer corps as a simple grana* 
slsfance of the king of Prussia, who tip- dier in 17P2, his Talents soon procured 
pointed him piefessor of the Asiatic lan- Inm notice; and, after the capture of 
gouges, he published several works, as Mayenee. lie was made general of brigade. 

•the Supplement to the nune^e Hictiona- Although he opcnlv expressed his horror 
iy of Father Basil of Glcmnna (by He at the atrocious policy of the : evolution- 1 
tiiiigne'*, ISIdj, No. 1. The continuation ary government, his services were too’ 
of it* was rendered unnecessary by the valuable to be lost, and he distinguished 
publication of that of Morrison (Mucuo, himself as a general of* division, in the 
JtfJO, loin. ii. 4to.). He also published a campaigns of 17P5 and 171N>. In 17i>7, 
catalogue of the Chinese and Mantrhoo Kleher, dissafistied with tlie dircctoiy, re- 
books and ummiscripts in the loyal libra- tired from the service ; bt6 general Bonu- 
ry at Berlin (Pans,- 1822)* with extracts paile prevailed upon him to join the.cx- 
and chronological tables jor the Cliinoc pedition to Fgvpt. Although no favorit< , t 
history; then a treatise upon the Oigurs, of the general in chief, yet, such wen? 
the first that contained specimens of the the talents that he displayed in the cam- 
Inngiiuge of this ancient people, in tlie paign in Sy ria, and the battle of Aboukir, 
Oigur eliaracteis. In 182B appeared, at and supli was -tlie esteem in which lx; 
Paris, lus ,7 sin PohiplolUt (4to.j, with an was held by the army, that .Bonaparte 
A lias of Languages in lolio, in which lie left him the command, when he hftn- ‘ i 
indicated the ramifications of the various self* returned to France. Hi* situation •> 
races, according to the relation of was didicult ; the army was weakened 
dieii languages, anil ascertained the date by a series of lalxirious marches and »an- ( 
id" the commencement of certain history gumary conflicts, and all communication^ 
among the various Asiatic nations. This with France was intercepted ; yet he; 
■work also contains a translation of a Mon- maintained himself successfully against * 
gol legend of the life of Buddha, with te- the enemy, and introduced order in Jo tiio 
marks. In 182d, lie published a trausla- government; but, in tlx* midst of" new • 
tion, in Fivncl , of Ins Travels in the Om- preparations for securing possession of . 
casus, with manv additions, in 2 volumes, tin* eotintrv, he was assassinated by a % 
He is also quite active in. the service of Turkish lunatic, June 14, 1800. ^ . ,* 

* tlie Asiatic society of Paris. The journal J\li:in; a German word for small ^ 
of that institution contains many papers prefixed to a. great many 'geographical 1,1 
by him. lie also published, at the e.\- numty. , , 

peuse of this society, a Georgian gram- Klkist von Nollendo&k, Emilius 
mar, and Georgian and Mamehoo die- Frederic, count, one of the most distin- 
tionaneH. Su ice 1821, have uppenivd his guished Prussian generals in the cam- « 
Historical Tables of Asm, from thq^ Mon- paign of 181JJ and 1814, agaid§t Napoleon, 
nrcliy of Cyrus to*ojnr Time (4 vok, 4to., was born at Berlin, in 17Q2, swrved in the 
with* an atlas, in folio). Klaproth is also campaign of 1778, ana rode" by his corn?-* 






’ .^idiots and Cldmariots, in th*v aoofrnt 
KpiriiH, and the SphitfuotH On dm island! 
’of Crete. Besides these, there were tingle 
, klcphtds in tlm .Morea, &c. ( Fur thejr 
iiiCHle of attack, see llobhotftao’s Juumry 
through JHhaniq, 1817.) The songs of the 
klephtcs, composed among themselves, 




1824 anil 1825) ha,s published several. 
The same work gh es, in a discours pre- 
lininttire , interesting details respecting 
the hleplites imil arinatoloj. The kleph- 
tesiiro hospitable tow unis those who are 
not tempting objects of plunder, as the 
writer can tastily. 

Kli.nuf.mann, Augustus; doctor of phi- 
losophy and director pf the naiional theatre 
at Brunswick; horm Aug. HI, j 777, at 
' Brunswick. Inspired bv ilio example of 
Cot lie and Schiller, who had raid'd the 
theatre of Weimar to a high degree of 
(Mjrfectioii, lie de\oted himself entirHv to 
the theatre of his i withe place. In 181H, 
this was raised from a pi hate to a nation- 
al institution. Klmgrmunn received the 
direction of it, and. under In** superintend- 
ence, it heemne om* of the first of the 
Orman theatres. Of his dramatic pro- 
ducts hjs, H* inrich di r Lour, LvUit r, Mosvs, 
Faiisi, Deutsche Tinu, are stock pieces. 
His Dfuinatisctu ft V rkc were published at 
Brunswick, 1817 — 18, 12 volumes. 

‘ Klinger, Frederic Maximilian v #n, was 
bnhi at Frankfort on the Maine, in 17513. 
He fell, when young, into on exaggerated 
style of writiug, hut even (hen .produced a 
, great sensation. Few 7 w r orks have stirred 
the passions more than Jiis Twins (7 \eU- 
Ibige)' (Jot he ‘-peaks favorably of his ex- 
terior, his di> posit ion and his manners. 
What Klinger was, he heemne through 
himself. Rousseau wa.4 a favorite mtllior 
of his. \ftrr having studied at the gym-, 
nasi uni of Frankfort, ho went to the uni- 
versity of (J lessen. Ilis first productions 
wen* dramatic. In the war, of the *Bu\ a- 
rian succc'-sioii, he entered the military 
service, and was made a lieutenant it) the 
- Austrian armv. A Her the penee, he went 
\1780) to St. Vetershurg, and was appoint- 
ed au officer and mailer to the grund-nd- 
ipiral, the grand-prince Paul, with whom 
he afterwards travelled throhgh Poland, 

’ Austria, Italy, France, Switzerland, Oer- 
muuy, & c. In 1784, he was appointed 
an officer of the military school at Hf. Pe- 
tersburg, hud rose, in the reign of Catha- 
rine, to the rank of colonel. In 179! ij lie 
was inadi; nmjor>geuerul h\ the emperor 
/ Paul, und director of the corps of cadets. 
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made such conduct dangjw- f '. J ; 
ous: * When Alexander ascended th# 
thibnc, ho rdeqived several other office*#’ * 
a* ihr direction , of the university of / 
Dorppt, the , inspection of the body of 
pages, &c. After having received many 
orders, and the income m a crown village' 
for life, he was made lieutenant-general in' . 
181 1. He had 'served 40 years, vtyien he " 
retinal. Ho died iri Feb., 183J.. In the^* 
midst, of his many occupations, Klinger” ' 
was ever alive in the field of poetry, ilis 
works are quite peculiar. He collected 
them in 12 volumes' (Kfinigsberg, 180!* to 
1810). Dcr JVeltmann. und dtr Dichter iV 1 
considered by mgiiy the best 1 of his pro- • 
ductions. , 

Klootz, Anacliarsis. (See Glto \ z .) 

Ki.opstock, Frederic. Gottlieb, one 4 of *. 
the most celebrated of the German poets, 
>vas l>oni July 2, 1724, at Quedlinlmrg. 
His father, a senator of* Quedlinburg, aild 
an eccentric man, removed, after his birth, 4 
to Fricdchurg, near Wcttin. on the Saal, 
where the \ouug Klopstork sjient li’n 
childhood, and was sulweqi.* ntly placed 
at the gymnasium of Quedlinburg. At 
the age of 1(1, he. went to the Schidpforte 
near Xauinburg. Ifere he made hiniseJf 
perfect in the ancient languages, acquired 
a decided predilection for the classical' 
writirs, and formed the resolution of 
writing a great epic }>oem, though he was* ' 
not determined what subjart to choose ; 
and the reign of Henry the Fowler at that ' 
time attracted lpm most. .In 1745, he.'* 
studied theology at Jena, and commenced, „ 
in solitude, the first canto of his Messiah. 

In Leipsic, where he went the next year, 
he formed an acquaintance with Qramcv, J * 
Shlegel, Ruhener, Zncharia, and others, 
who then published the B&miscken Bri- 
, (rage, in which the three first cantos of ’ 
tin* Messiah appeared, in 1748, and excited 
universal attention. Some revered tho , 
author as a sacred prtet; others, particu- , 
larly the old divines, imagined that religion 
was profaned by his fictions. A country . 
clergyman earn© to him, and seriously eh- , * 
treated him, “ for tlie sake of God and rfr ■*' 
ligioti, not to make Abaddon (a fallen an- 
gel) blessed.” He likewise underwent 
some severe criticism, on account ^f the", 
liovelty and originality of the form and " 
sjiirit of his poem. Th<* work! Made the ; 
deejiest impression iti Switzerland^ In v 
the summer of 1750, he WtJiit to Ztfricb, 
whore much exertion’ was made to induce , 
hiiji to remain. The people tbehi vwwmf . i 
birn with a kind of A>uerarion. He tray*. . 

- / *1 > ' '• \ b 
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£lled lor his ainusomem thtough several presence of thousands. Purity and noble 
•rantonfc. I ft 1 Denmark, too, the three first Ming wore the characteristics of his 
\ cantos ofhis Mesafflh mot with a very iiivor- mind. He was gay and animated; lait 
,i*able reception ; and Klopstock wWinvited his sporiiveimss waft always tempered 
by the ininister Bernstorff to Copenhagen, -with a sort of dignity, and his satires were 
Nvith a smalt pension, to finish the poem, ever gentle. *1 Tin disposition restrained 
Jie departed in 1751, and travelled through him Trout intimacy with men of rank ; Tor 
Brunswick and Hamburg, where he bo- lie hated the chilling condescensions of - 
came acquainted with a young lady, who the gyeut more than an open insult. Ho 
was a great admirer of his poems — the nil- loved to retire into the country, with this 
. onted x §[eta {properly Margnrrtha) M oiler, mu lilies of his friends, and was always 
the daughter of a* merchant there. In plcasc^l to be among children/ In tiro 
Copenhagen, he wap received with ex cry prixato welfare and happiness of his 
mark of kindness and esteem. Then* he friends, he took the deepest interest; hut 
passed the xvintcr,and was introduced, the dearest of all to him was the memory of 
next summer, by his friend Molrke, to king his poetical brethren, with xxhom lie* had 
Fixsleric V; and, qs the king was to go Ik‘cii associated in Leipsic, ami xxhom he 
to Holstein in die summer of 1752, Klop- saw, one after another, dropping into the 
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stork took odx'auta^e of the opportunity 
to go tb Hamburg,and visit Meta. He 
sjwnt the whole summer there, und re- 
turned again with the kiug to Denmark. 
In the summer of 1754, he went hack to 
Hamburg, and was married to M^vn. The 


graxv. (See Jlenn During 1 * Lift of Khp~ 
stork, Weimar, 18tik ) Asa lyrical writer, 
Klopstock is, ]H»rlmpfN among the mo*t 
successful of any age. lie max well 
lx: called tiie Pindar of modern poetry ; 
but he i< Miperior to him in richness and 


step** by wbieh bis acquaintance xfjtb this deep feeling, n* the spiritual xxorld which 


lady ripened into tenderness, are docrilnd 
with great lx:auty and simplicity m his 
well-known letter written when she liad 
lx*eomc his wile, to Samuel Kichkrdson, 
and afterwards published in that xlnter^ 
eorre^j wndencc. Bin lie soon lost heiv She. 
diei! in rhild-bed, in 1758. He bunUd her 
in ttie village of Orteiisen, near Hamburg, 
and placed over her remains this simple 
’find bfautiful^epitaph : ^ 

S<t‘tt tfS'fcri t rrn (Soft,* 

Atn To:** •irr ti’irftn zu mfrn 
*»<>Wn hv (llKB, 

To n|H.*n lot the hanxe^t ) 

From 1759 to 17d3, he resided alternately at 
fJrunsxvick,QuedIinhurgymd Blank eiilmrg, 
find afterxvards in Copenhagen. In 17iM, 
in* wrote his Hermanns Srhtarht I Patti * of 
\rmimusu, and sent it to the einjieror Jo- 
sepli, hut not xvith the *mcce^ v liich, in 
Ira |Kitri«tic enthusifwv/i, he had promised 
himself After This y he entered u]h>ii his 
investigations of jriie German language. 
In 1771, after Bei jistorff had received his 
discharge* lie ief/ Copenhagen for Ham- 
burg, under the* irharacter of Danish see- 
ri*taiy of legation imd counsellor of the 
iiuirgraxiati^cif Baden. In Hamburg, he 
finished Mis Messiah. T» ]792, in; mar- 
ried u second time. His principal amuse- 
ment in wilier was skating ; and he was 
once in iimihipent danger of losing Jus 
life by it. Klotanork died with calmness 
and resignation, \yithout jiuin of a groan, 
March 14, I80d. \Jfls body xvas buried 
witii great pomp afe^ solemnity, in the 


he paints excels in jinriiiMC magnificence, 
the subjects “ celebrated by the Gnriuu 
pw t. Hi**’ icligious odes, i*s the Festival 
of Spring, exhibit the rlexatjon of the 
p*ahuM. The elegiac odes to Fanny mid 
Kherf are known to excry refined leader, 
for the melancholy and elexated tone 
xxliieh reigns throughout them. In ex- 
pressing joy fill feelings, as in the ode to 
the la|kr of Zurich, and when Jus strains 
are almost \iincrenntic, as in many small 
pieces to Cidli, lie nexer oversteps the 
limits of Pl'iloipe love. Hi*- patriotism is 
strong and ardent, aiul his latter odes, 
called foilli by die Fiencb revolution, in 
which, at first, lie took the warmest inter- 
est, mid those in which he sjwnkx of the 
German language and |MX»tn,are distin- 
guished by bold and original turns of ex- 
pression. C txving to these, and to Ills tie- 
queut allusions to the northern mythology, 
lie i* often obscure to many readers; but 
the most illiterate eannot fail clearly to 
understand and gratefully to xenerute 
Klopstoek a» a writer of sacred poetry, 
lie gained, however, the brightest and 
quickest lame by his epopee ; the first 
cantos of which, by their prophetic grand- 
eur #nd the magnificence of their descrip- 
tion, their genuine patriarchal tone, and 
unfeigned sincerity of love and devotion, 
announced him a rival of Milton, lii.s 
Jifirdirle ure dramatized epics, and lyrical 
scenes for the theatre, rather than trage- 
dies. The choruses possess the highest 
lyrical beauty, und breathe the most ardent 
patriolihiii and independence 1 of feeling. 
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! He lias idealized the Gorman character us, pf the - ship, ana enable her fo*maist the; 1 *] 
no other one lia^ ever done. XIopstock effects of u turbulent sea. In fixing. thp^p ; 
created for the Germans a new, strong, free pieces, it is occasionally necessary# to give \ 
and genuine poetic language, arid ossen- "an obliqtio .direction to the vertical or «flt? * 
daily influenced the form, by introducing brapcli, in order to avoid thb range of an 

the ancient classic mensures, and especial- ~ * ' 1 ' 

Jy I he hexameter ; but he was unduly 
prejudiced against rhyme. He acquired 
much reputation by his grammatical 
works. His fragments on Language and 
the Art of Poetry, his Republic of Letters, 
and his Conversations on Grammar, ex- 
jvlain many difficulties in German gram- 
mar and German poetry, although Iris 
innovations in orthography, and, oil the 
whole, several peculiarities «of his sty lo, 
cannot meet witli general approbation. 

Klopstock’s works wen* published at* 

Lcipsic, 17P8— 1817, 13 volumes, 4to. 

They have lately appeared in a pocket 
edition. The 100th anniversary, of Iris 
birth was celebrated at (^iiedlmhurg and 
Altoim, July 3, 1821, and a monument 
lia^ been erected to him in Quedlinburg. 

Ki.pT/, Christian Adolphus, was lu>rn 
Nov. 33, I7B8, at Bi^chofswerda, in Lusa- 
tia. He studied at Jena, and, hi 1703, 
was appointed professor of philosophy in 
Gottingen. His patron, Quintus Julius, 
reeommended him to Frederic the Great, 
and lie, went, in 17ti5, to llulle. The king 
♦>toenied liim as am -eminent scholar. 

KIolz distinguished himself chiefly by Ins 
\ Latin poems. Ins immismatie treatises, bis 
works on the study of untiqifitv, and on 
the value and mode, of using undent 
gems. Ariel* having rontrihiited much to 
the Deutsche Biblio1hik } under the signa- 
'ture E, he, established u paper in opposi- 
tion to it, called .Jcta Literarin. Les- 
sing was the acutes! and wittiest of his 
opponents. His disputes with Lessing 
and Burrnunn look a tone of undue vio- 
lence. Klotz was of an ardent tempera- 
ment. Thorough in Greek and J *atin, of 
modem languages ho knew little. An 
irregular life hastened his death. He died 
Dec. HI, 1771. 

Knee ; a crooked piece of timber, hav- 
ing two branches Or arms, and generally 
used to connect the beams of a ship w ith 
her sides or timbers. The branches of 


adjacent gun-port, or because the knee ’ 
may bo so shaped as to require this dispo- 
sition, it being sometimes difficult to’ pro- 
cure so great a variety' of knees as mrfy lie 
necessary in the construction of a number 1 
of ships of war. The scarcity of the** 
pieces frequently obliges shipwrights to * 
form their knees of iron. 

Knees, in Russia ; violjlcjnrii of the first 1 
class, wiio, hoWeVcr, have no more au- 
thority over their vassals than other land- 
holders. A number of these nobles are He- * 
seceded from the former ruling families of 
particular provinces of the Russian em- 
pire. Of such fkmilies, then 1 are 18, as 
the Dolgorucky, Repniu, SehcrJjatovV, 
Wazunnkoy, Labanovv, who am afi de- 
scended from the family of Rurik. ' The 
czar allows them to retain the arms of the 
provinces which their forefathers ruleij. 
Individuals of these families lihve been 
illustrious in the civil and military >ei- 4 
vice of their country. Tb'*re arc aKo 
some nobles of this class sprung from 
collateral brunches of the iumiK of Ju- 
gellons, which' formerly ruled in Lit him- 
inn or Poland, and is extinct in its pruifT- 
pal line. There are others, who claim a 
descent from independent Tauter khan?. 
The last class of Knees consists of the 
descendants of noble members of Tartar 
tribes, who, atler the subjugation of the 
tribes, embraced the Christian religion, 
mid received the above title ■from the 
Russian sovereigns. 

Kneller, sir Godfrey, an eminent 
portrait, painter, bom at Lubeok aliout 
l(i 18, was designed lor a military life, and 
wnt to Leyden to study mathematics and 
fortification, but, showing a decided 'taut 
for painting, was placed under Bol and 
Rembrandt at Amsterdam. He visited 
Italy m H)73, where he lieeame a disciple* 
of Carlo Maratti and Bernini, and painted 
several historical pieces and portraits both 
at Rome and Venice. On his return, he 
was induced to visit England, in LB74 ; 
the knees form an angle of greater or* and, having painted a much admired 
smaller extent, according to the mutual family picture, which was seeq by the; * 
situation of the pieces winch they am de- duke of York, the latter introduced tbt\ , 
"signed to unite. One brunch is securely painter, to Chatfes II, by whom he was - * 

a- nn ,l «1. k : U A ..rna A. 


belted to one of the deck-beams, and the 
other in the same manner strongly attach- 
ed to u corresponding timber in the ship’s 
side. By connecting the beams and tim- 
bers into one cempiyt frame, they con- 
tribute greatly to the strength and solidity 


much patronised. He was equally fa- 
vored by James il and William III, for 
the latter of whom he painted the beau- 
ties at Hampton court, uml several of the * 
portraits in the gallery of admirals. He 
also took the portrait of the czar peter for 
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the wmie sovereign, tvho; ia'KTO, knight- 

• cd him, aud nmdp Jiiui gentleman of tito 
nrivy tliambori Ciuoeij Aline continued 

* liim in the saTue office, and George 1 
*' made him a baronet. Ho continued to 

practise Uis art to an advanced age, and 
had reached his 75tli year at his death, in 
1723. Ilia interment took place in 'West- 
minster abbey, under a splendid monu- 
ment erected by Uysbfaeh. on which ap- 
hnum an epitaph by Pope. The airs of 
litfligad* art 4 graceful, and his coloring is 
lively, true #»d harmonious ; his drawing 
correct, and li w dis{>osiUoii judicious 1 lc 
displays a singular want of imagination in 
his pictures, the attitudes, action and 
ilrnjiery being insipid, unvarying, and un- 
graceful (See Walpole’s slncrdoOtt of 
Painting.) 

. Kmefuauskn, a lordship on the Jude, 
in tin* duchy of ilolsteiu-t lldcnhurg, eon- 
taming alnmt o2squjM*e miles, and 2!»00 in- 
habitants, Ikl- helonged, since J757, to tie* 
counts of Benthik ; was fontieily a fovc- 
reiijii state, hut was attached, ivi 1*07. to the 
department of East Friesland, m Holland; 
in 1*10, to the department of Fast* rn 
Kins, in France ; and vva< setpie-imied, 
in lcl3, tiii account of the lord having 
tali n pail with the allies. Sub-eqii* ntlx, 
it vva- occupied by Oidejjhmg. wlnrli de- 
prived the lord of liis -ov ereignty , hut left 
him i7i po.s-e.ssimi of the irvenue, \,e. 
in thi* < on Jitioti In* ha> been obliged to 
remam, as the German diet would not rec- 
ognise him as an independent pi nice. The 
iiiinie KaiejrfiftuM n'i' denved from a ens- 
ile, to which heloiur < lght hou-rs with 50 
inhabitants, and in winch the chant rn, 
archives, of thi* Lilliputian govern- 
ment are kept. At the congress of Ai\- 
ia-< ‘liapeMe, the lord of Kniephaux n ap- 
peared, and gave rise to much ndirnle, by 
assuming the airs of an uidc pendent 
prince. 

Kn'igof, Adolphu** fVaneis Fi ederie 
Louis, l>aron de, wus horn Ort. hi, 1752, 
at Brendenl>eek, not far from Hanover. His 
liither died iri 17<ib, leaving him an estate 
dimply embarrassed. In 17(81 he went to 
the university of Gottingen. In 1777, la* 
was made a cinuidierlaiii at Weimar, lie 
dasl at Bremen, May (i, 171M3, after a 
rather unsettled life. Knigge w rote a va- 
riety of works. His novels were once 
\ cry jjopular, on account of their oa-y 
style of immitiou, and a tinge of salire 
mid iMipular philosophy. J lis Journey to 
Bnniswiek wam, lor a coiisidamblo time, 
iriuch read. Tin* work which gave him 
tlie greatest reputation wus hi« i VArr dm 
Uwgang mil Mtnschen (On Jntercoursc 


with Men)-rsi hook which contains Bonn 
good advice, but is disfigured by a minute- 
ness of petty preeepts. Knigge was also 
a member of the iliumitrati, and thus be- 
came implicated in some of the dispute.", 
relating to that order. (See Short's /hog 
rnphy of the Baron sldidpfius von Knigge 
Hanover, 1S25.) 

Kmcjht, Richard Pay lie; n pntmn of 
U uniing and the fine at In to the study and 
encouragement of which lie devotwl a 
gictit portion of liis time and ample for- 
tune. His lather, from a dread lest his 
win's constitution should he impaired by 
the discipline of a public school, kept him 
at home till his 1 1th year ; hut, on hi* de- 
cease, young Knight vva* plan d at a large 
seminary, where he soon distinguished 
himself by Ins pmirtv* in elup*ieal,litera- 
tfire. Ins favorite study. liis splendid col- 
lection of ancient hion/es, medals, pi - 
Hires aud drawings in lib museum at hi** 
house in Soho square, gave equal proof* 
of his taste and Jhhendity . Tin* collec- 
tion lie bequeathed, at iiH dentil, to the 
Biitidi mu- mu. !!>-. principal writings 
:n»’, Remain'- of the Wo* -hip of PriapiiN 
lately evMJiig in Naples, and il**roniie\- 
iou with the Mystic Theology of the Ali- 
e;en»- ( lt</.. 1 /HI on \naly ncal F*sny on 
f'e Gre"k Alph ihi * it*., 1 71 >1 } ; Vnalyl- 
l al Inquuy in*o ili* rruii'iph ** of Ta*ie 
(mo., 1*» '5 : and ’ton t*a hi Horn*' 

r:t,a, repiifi f ed ru tin Oassical Journal, 
ile was tds»> author of some jKiern-. He 
died ill J^il as;* d 7d. 

Kmmii, m chc-s. The move of thb 
e Ji.i- gi\<n list* ro an interesting 
pruhl m. i*i n /aid to the various modes 
Iw wiih'ii the ciie— Iniaril may I»e covered 
l>y the kieghr. Tie* path of the knight 
o\ei the board i" o|* two kind-, tcrmmn 
hie apd hit( > rminahle. U i- iuf< nutiiabl 4 
whciicur tlie eojicluding move of a se- 
ries is tnude in a -ipiaic, which lies wit): in 
reach by the knight of that from which h.- 
originally .-rt our, and it 1 tenninal»l k uj 
every 1 ot*b«T in-tance. Euler, in the* ,M»*- 
moils of the Academy of Berlin, f«r 
175b, has given u metliod of lillinu up 
all the square setting out from one of the 
corners, lie lias likewise given an inter- 
minable route, and lm.s explained the 
method by which the routes may )«• \n 
nod, so as in end upon any square. Solu- 
tions of the same problem have also lieen 
•giveu hy Mont molt. Demoiire mid Mairan. 

Kmoiituooo. tSee Chimin/) 

Kmghth ny Si. Joii.n, (See John , 
Knights of St.) 

K.muhts of tih: Sijikk, or K night* or 
PAiiLiAvit.NT, in the ihiiifehpt»)itv,nrutvui 
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knights, or gentlemen of estate, wl jo are’ of the schools, and resolved apply -him- * 
elected on the kinfg’s writ, by the free- srlf to that which was more plain and,'** 
holders of every county, to represent practical. This alteration of opinion led 
them in {tarliamcnt. The qualification of him to attend the sermons oi Thopias 
the knight of the shire is, to lie possessed Guillaume, or Williams, a friar of Oini- 
of £<J00 per annum in a freehold eslate. nerice, wlio was so Iwdd as to- preach * * 
Knights Templars. (Sec Templars .) against tin? pope’s authority ; and he was ' 
Kniphauskn. (See K ' nicphaustn .) still mom impressed hy the instructions 
Knives. (See Cvllery .) of the ♦ celebrated • George Wishart,, So 

Knot.les, Richard, author of a History that he relinquished all thoughts of ofli- 
of the Turks, was entered at the university dating in the church of Rome* and he- 
nf Oxford alx>ut 15<»0, and liecame a fid- came tutor to the sons, of the lairds of * 
low of Lincoln college, jvhich he left to Long Niddrie and Omiistoun, who had 
be muster of the free school of Sandwich, embraced the reformed doctrines. Here 
in. Kent. He composed his History of he preached, not only to his pupils, but to 
the Turks (folio, lfilO), lieing the labor of the people of the neighborhood, until in- 
12 years. It has passed through several terrupted by cardinal Beaton, archbishop 
editions, and is executed in u manner of St. Andrews, who obliged him to con- 
whieli has transnuttnd his name with bon- real himself; and he thought of retiring ■ 
<>r to postenf\. Several continuations to Germany. The persfiasion of the 
have appeared, the last of which is that fathers of his pupiLs, and the assassination 
of sir Pail! Rycnur. K nolle* is also au- of Bouton by the Losljes, encouraged him 
Thor of the lives and conquests of the to remain. He took shelter, under the 
Ottoman king* and emjKTors until. 11510, protection of the latter, in the castle of 
and a Brief Discourse on the Greatness St. Andrews, where, notwithstanding the 
of the Turkish Empire. He translated opposition of the clergy pf St. Andrews, • 
Rodin’s Six Book* of a < 'omnjonw’callh. lie prenelud the- principles of the refior- 
K\oit; the severest punishment in mation with extraordinary boldness, until 
Russia. The criminal, standing erect, ami the castle of St. Andrews surrendered tr» 
bound to two stakes, recedes the tyshe>, the French in July, 1547, when he was 
which are inflicted with a leather strap, in carried with the garrison into France, and 
the point of which wiie is interwoven, on remained a prisoner on hoard the galleys , 
the bare back. Almost p\ cry lash is fill- until the latter cud of 1549. Being then 
lowed by a stream of blood. From 100 set at liberty, lie passed over to England, 
to 120 lashes arc the highest number in- and, arming in London, was licensed 
flirted, and are considered equal to the pun- either hy Crannier or the protector Soni- 
'.•duneiit of [death. If the criminal sur- erset, and appointed * preacher, first at 
\ives, he is exiled for life into Siberia. Berwick, ami afterwards at Newcastle. 
Formerly, the nose veas slit up, and the In 1552, lie was appointed chaplain to 
ears cut off in addition, and a W (icor, Edward VI, and preached before the 
loflfiu*) cut in the skin of the forehead, king, at Westminster, w ho recommended 
ami made indelible by rubbing in gun- Grantnor to give him the living of AU- 
powder. At present, the tw o ft inner pun- hallows, hi London, which Knox declined, 
ishnirnts, at least, are abolished. If the not choosing to conform to the English 
criminal is sentenced to a smaller number liturgy. It is said that he refused a bisli- 
• ‘flashes, the lust part of the punishment opric, regarding all prelacy as savoring of 
* not mlhcted, and lie is sent to Sil>eria the kingdom of antichrist. He, how*evor, 
for a few years only. continued his practice as an itinerant 

Knox, John, the chief promoter of the preacher, until the accession of Mar}*, in 
t MbnnafruTi in Scotland, was descended 1554, when he quitted England, and 
from an ancient family, and bom, at sought refuge at Geneva* where he had 
Gifford, in East Lothian, in 1505. He not. long resided before he was- invited,; ' 
received bis education at the university by the English congregation of refugees 
of St. Andrews, where lie *took the. de- at Frankfort, to become their minister. 
gree, of master of arts much before the He unwillingly accepted this invitation, at 
usual age. Having embraced tlie eccle- tlio request of John Galvin, aud continued 
siastical profession, he began, as usual, his services until embroiled in, a 'dispute 
with the study of scholastic divinity, in with doctor Cox, afterwards bishop of Ely, 
Avhich he so much distinguished himself, who strenuously contended for the liturgy 
that he was admitted into priest’s orders of king Edward. Knox, in his usual 
before the tim«> appointed by the canons, style of bold vituper&tion, having, in a 
He soon became weary of the theology tioatise published in England, called the 
29 *. 
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^kiiperor b? Ckimany as gi^at ail eneiny 
’ to Christ as Nero, liis 0J>jK>uen1s Accused 
■1dm to the senate of treason^ both against 
rite emperor uud queen Mary ; on which 
, he received private notice of his danger, 
\ it*Ml again retired io GcnevfiJ whence, 
alter n residence 'of a few months he Su- 
tured, in 1555, to pav a visit to his native 
' eountiy. Finding the profeiwora of the 
Protestant religion greatly increased in 
number, and formed into a society under 
. flie inspection of regular teachers, he 
finally joined them, and produced so peat 
an enbet by his exertions, lioth in Edin- 
burgh and other places, tliat the Roman 
Catholic clergy, alarmed at his progress, 
summoned him to upjwar Indore them in 
the church of tlie Biackfriars, in tlmt me- 
trojioiis MijV 15, 1550. This summons 
he purposed# to obey, noting on tip' sup- 
port of a formidairie party of noble** and 
crafty, which so alarmed his opjxments, 
tlmt they dropp'd the prosecution. Thus 
encouraged, lie continued preaching with 
additional energy and Utldvievs, and was 
oven induced to write to the queen re- 
gent, Mary of Lorraine, a letter, in which 
he earnestly exhorted her to listen to the 
Fror«*sUmt doctrine*. Wlnie thus occu- 
pied, he was strong!} urged to |ki\ a 
visit to the English 'Voncreg'itinn at Ge- 
neva : mid lie accordingly departed lor 
tir*t place m July, loot). He was no 
n* Miner cone, than the bi-hotw Mimmoned 
him to appear before them; and, ns that 
wa* impossible, they passed sentence of 
death against hnn a* a heretic, and burnt 
him in elligy at the cross at Edinburgh. 
Against this .sentence he diew up an eiier- 
g tic apja al, which was printed at G< le - 
va, in 155?*, previously to which, lie wits 
invited to return to Scotland, and lisul ac- 
tually reached Dieppe on his way, win n 
he received oilier fetters recommending 
d* lay ; which epistles he answ ered by siicJi 
strong rctnuiwinmceo against timidity and 
backsliding, that those to wjioin lie ad- 
dressed them entered into a solemn bond 
or covenant, dated Decern! mr d, 1557, 
“ tliat they woufil follow forth tlieir pur* 
jM^vand commit llngiisclves, and what- 
ever Hod had given them, into his hands 
nnlv*r than suffer idolatry to reign, and 
the subject^to lie defrauded of* the only 
fisul of tfieir souls/* Knox, in the. mean 
. time, hail jvnirii*d to Geneva, when* lie 
published * his rrcutiRK* entitled the First 
. Blast of* the Trumpet against the mou- 
«trou* Begimen of Women, cliiefly aim* 
* txl at il«<s rruf 1 government of queen 
Mary of England, and at the attempt of 
f}ie queen t*-j' 'it of &eoiimid lo Mile 


without a parliament. A Second Blast 
w\‘is to have followed ; but the nceessiou 
of queen Elizabeth to the throne of Kng- . 
fiynd, who .was rxpt'ded* to In; friendly to 
the Protestant entire, prevented it. In 
April, 153!>, lie would have visited Eng- 
land, !nit was prewnted hy the resent- 
ment felt hy Elizabeth at his Itfte treatise. 
He therefore proceeded .directly to Scot- 
land, where he found a persecution of the 
Protcstauts just ready to commence at 
Stirling. He hurried to the scene of oc 
lion to share the danger, and, mounting a 
pulpit, inflamed, the people by a vehement 
harangue against idolatry . The iiidwrc 
lion of a priest, who, immediately Un tin* 
conclusion of this discourse, was prejKU- 
inc to Celebrate mass, precipitated his hear 
ers into a cenerai attack on the churches 
of the city, m which the altars weir, 
overturned, the pictures destroyed, tie* 
images btoken, and the monasteries al - 
most levelled to the ground. These pm 
ns ‘dings were censured by the retbrined 
preachers, and by tin* 1* aders of the party. 
Fiom* this tune. Knox continued i«» pro 
mole the trio* iiiation by exriy means m 
In-* power, and, by his correspondent 
with tl.e secreiary iVcil, was chielly in 
MPtimeutal in c'.tnhljshutg the neirotiaiion 
between flu* congregation and die Eng 
!i>h, winch t» iniiiiutcd in tie* march* of an 
English army into Scotland. Being min* 
ed by almost all the : 1m f men ot tie* 
roimrn, these juices m>oii obliged tlie 
IVench troops, wl,n bad been the princi 
pal suppon of the icgent, to quit tin 
kingdom : and the parbani'Mit was restored 
to it* former independence. Of that 
Iniily, the majority had embraced J’ruteM 
ant opinions, and no opportunity was 
nmitt**d of availing the ancient religion, 
mm! at length the IVo'hvoiinti plan, rec. 
oiiimeuditl by J\uo\ and Ins hiethreo, 
was finally sanctioned, the old cccle^iasti 
cal courts being abolished, and the exei- 
cise of religion's vvor-lup, according to 
the riles of the Unman church, prohibit 
ed. In ’August, I5BI, the milortiuiate 
Mary, then widow of I Vancis II, kmg ot 
France, am\ed in Scotland to reign in 
her own ri^ht. ^bo imiociliately set iq> 
a mass in tlie royal ch«pt;J, which, being 
much (requeued, excited the zeal oj* 
Knox, who was equally intolerant with 
the lender* of the ronquen'd party; and, 
in the face of an order of prixy council, 
allowing the private iiiiihs, he oiNxiJy de- 
clared from He; pulpit, 44 tliat oue rmtaa 
was more frigiitful to iiirn than 10,000 
armed enemies landed in any pair of die 
realm/’ Tins timlwn guv e great idfvnce, 
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preached with equal Openness ngahist the . 
marriage of Mary with a Papist; awl 
Durnley, after his union, being induced to 
hear him, lie observe!, in the course of his 
sermon, that 41 God set over them, for 
their offences and ingratitude, boys and 
women.” In the year ]5f>7» he prcucliod 
a sermon at the coronation of James VI, 
when Mary had been dethroned, and 
Murray appointed regent. In 1572, he 
was greatly ofleuded with n convention 
of ministers at Leith, for permitting the 
titles of archbishop and bishop to remain 
during the kings minority, although ho 
approved of the regulations adopted in 
reference to their elections. At this tiipe, 
his constitution was quite broken, and ho 
received rui additional shock by the new* 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, lie 
had, how oyer, strength enough to pr&ueh 
against it, which he desired the French 
ambassador might he nequaiuted with, 
hut soon after look to Ins bed, and died 
November 21, 1572. lie was interred at 
Edinburgh, several lords attending, uhd 
particularly the earl of Morron, that day' 
chosen regent, who, when he was laid in 
his grifvo, exclaimed, ‘‘There lies he who 
never feared the face of man, who haft) 


tifa of Knox.) 

'Knox, Vicesimus, D. D.; an ebiinwit 
divine, author gf a variety of works, botli " 
in theplogy and polite literatim*. Hi? was 
born December 8, 1752, and educated at* 
Oxford. On the deatli of his fathrr, he 1 
Was tliosen hw successor in the head- < 
mastership of Tunbridge grammar school, 
over w'ImcIi lie presided 33 years, till, t» r 
tiring in 1812, he was himself, in turn,, 
succeeded by his son. His w oiks, many 
of which have been translated into va- 
rious European languages, an*, Essays, 
mom I, and literary' (three volumes, 8vg. 
and 12ino.); Liberal Education (two iot- 
tunes, 8vo. laid l2mo.); Winter Even- 
ings (three volumes, 8yo. and 12iuo.J; 
Personal Nobility, or Letters to a young 
Nobleman (one volume, 12mo.); Chris- 
tian Philosophy (two volumes, 12mo.) ; 
Considerations on the. Nature ahd Effica- 
cy' of thd Lord’s Supper (one volume, 
>’vo.), am! a pamphlet On the national 
Importance of classical Education, with a 
variety ofscimons on different occasions; 
expurgated editions of Horace and Juv* - 
tail, and a series of selections from tlie 
works of the best English authors, gener- 
ally known as Elegant Extracts, uud Ele- 
gant Epistles. Doctor Knox wrote the 
Latin language with greot purity and dle- 

Ile died 


been often threatened with dag and dag- 
ger, hut yet hath ended ins days in peaee 
and honor: for he had Hods providence, gance, both in prose and yemo. 
watching over him in an especial manner 18eptei«her B, 1821 
when his lift* was sought/ 1 The char- 
acter of this eminent reformer has been 
sketched by doctor Kohertson, in his His- 
tory of Scotland,* who, in observing upon 
tin* severity of his deportment, impetuosi- 
ty of temper, and zealous intolerance, ob- 
serves, that the qualities which now ren- 
der him less amiable, fitted him to ad- 
vance ihe reformation among u fierce 
people, and enabled him to encounter 
dangers, and surmount opposition, to 
which u more gentle spirit would have 
yielded. John ‘Knox was a man of ex- 
alted principles, great intellectual energy, 
midaiuiled intrepidity, and exemplary' pie- 
ty and morality. He was twice married, 
and had tw'o sons by his first wife. His 
writings, in addition to those already 
mentioned, are, a Faithful Admonition to 
the Professors of the Gospel of rjirist iu 
the Kingdom of England (1551); a Let- 
ter to (iueeu Mary, Urgent of Scotland; 
a Steady' Exhortation to England Tor the 
speedy embracing of Ghrisfs Gosjiel. 

After his death appeared his History of 


Knox, Henry, a major-general in the nr* , 
my ofthe l’. Static, vva< bom at Boston, Ju- 
ly 25, 1750, and received the best educa- 
tion which the schools of his native town 
could afturil. lie commenced business, 
as a bookseller, when quite young, hut re- 
linquished* it on the breaking out of the 
revolutionary war, in onler to devote his 
energies to the cause of his country. He 
had previously, at the age of 18, been ’ ‘ 
chosen one of the officers of a company 
of grenadiers, and evinced a fondness and 
ability for the military profession. At* the 
battle of Bunker hill, he served as a’vol- 
untiffr, ami wife; constantly exposed to, 
danger An reconnoitring *tho movements . 
of the enemy. He soon afterwards un- 
dertook tin* perilous and arduous task of; : 
procuring iruin the ( ’anadian frontier 
some pieces of ordnance, tlio American 
afiuy Iieing entirely destitute of ardlleiy— 
an enterprise which he successfully 
com | dished. Jle received the most fiat- 
tering testimonials of approbation ‘ from 
tlie conifimiidjer-iii-ehieC auft .♦congress, 



itNox- 

w;*s intrusted with the* command fif 
'v *f»e artillery department vitfc the rank of 

brigadier-general, in which he remained 
uutil the termination hi* the war. Tlirougli- 
\ put the Whole contest he was actively on- 
paged* princijwiHy'aoar the comirmndeiv 
1 in -chief, whose confidence he eminently 
enjoyed. In die battles of Trenton and 
IVinooton) Germantown and Monmouth, 
lie displayed peculiar skill and hraiery, 

•* and subsequently eontrihuted greatly to 
the capture of Cornwallis nt Yorktmvu. 
'Immediately after this event, lie was cre- 
ated a major-general In congress, ut the 
recommendation of Washington. The 
r capture of that place lulling put a period 
to the war, he was named one of the 
commissioners to adjust «thc torbis of 
jieuce — a duty whi^jb w&s satisfm'torilj 
performed. He was deputed to reccin' 
the surrender of the city of New York, 
and short!) afterward* was appointed to 
(he rommand at West Point, where lie 
had to execute the delicate and difficult 


-KOOH. r > . V 1 ' ; . 

Knox w fiv as amiable in pmate as lie 
pipineht iu public ■ lifr. IJis social and 
domestic qualities were of a kind to ren- 
der him warmly bnloved and admired by 
all Who possessed his atleCtion and friend- 
ship. His imagination was anient, and 
his understanding sotind, and he hud im- 
proved Ins miml greatly In stud). His 
integrity was unimpeachable, and hi* 
eoiiRige and perseverance wen* unsur- 
IKissed. 

Kobolo, in (h.uiitain ; a spirit which 
differs from the spectre in never Inning 
been n Ining human cieature. It cor- 
responds to the Kiighdi goblin, The 
kolmld is connected with a house, or a 
family, and up}H*nrs in bodily shape. 
Though inclined to mischievous tea/iug, 
they do, on the whole, more good than 
evil to men, except when irritated. In 
the mines, the) are thought to apfiear, 
sometimes in the shaj>e of a blue flame, 
sometimes in that of a dwarfish child, and 
to indicate Jirh veins. They do tin* 


task of disbanding the arm) , and inducing 
8 soldiery, disposed to turbulence by their 
privation* and sufferings, to resume quiet- 
ly the character of citizens. In March, 
1785, he was appointed h\ congress to 
succeed general Lincoln in the serieiari- 
sliip of war* and in die* office In* w:w 
continued by president Washington atiei 
the adoption of the j>resent constitution 
of the T. States. His duties were subse- 
quently much increased, when lie n ceil- 
ed charge of tl^e, nav\ department ; and 
.America is greatl) indebted to iiis efforts 
for the creation of our natal power. For 
(1 wars, the functions of the war office 
were discharged b\ general Knox. \t 
the and at’ that period, in 171U, he ob- 
tained a reluctant consent from Washing- 
ton to retire, in order that he might ade 
<p lately provide for his lamih, the *.d- 
nn attached to his office being insuffi- 
cient for that pui pose. He then willed 
in the District of Maine, when* he pos- 
sessed a large tract of land, in tlie right of 
his wife; but he did not abandon entirely 
puhiie life, being nqjeatedl) induced to 
become a nienilKT Imtb of the house of 
representative* and of tlrf* council of the 
state. In 17J>8, jW'hen our relations with 
France wort* a hostile aspect, he was 
called o{»ou, amongst others, to command 
in our army ; Ian the | spacefill turn which 
affair* took allowed him soon to return to 
hi* retirement. lie died Oct. 25* W#*, at 
’his scat in Thomuston, Maine, at the age of 
5ti. His death was caused by internal in- 
flamruauun. tin* consequence of swallovv- 
v f itg the bone of a chicken, General 


mmei> mischief when dKurlied by them. 

Km ii, Christopher William. piofesMir 
of law at ^trashing, and a writer well 
versed in the liKfon of die middle ages, 
Ixirn 17^7, at Htivwciler. in Alsice, con- 
ftuetwl the school 1»*r teaching puhiie law 
in Hfra-burg with Mich success, that 
scholar* Hocked tlutlier from die most dis- 
tant countrii s. In I7t»l, Koch imhlished 
his ('ommnitat w th (\Uatioin Dignituium 
< t Hnvjicwnnn rnh+ut'ttirtmm in Imptrio 
( iermnniro , and, ;n 178H, jtis (.'onimeniaiy 
ujMin the Piagmatie Sanction. In Paris, 
he rollectrd * I7t!2| inatenals I* »r the con- 
tinuation of the Ifistoria '/*turingn-Had< ti- 
sin, winch appe.ued uud< r the name of 
Sciioeptlin, who, however, had only com 
posed the first volume. In 17M>, Joseph 
1 1 conferred upon Koch the Rink of noble- 
man. l!e rcfnuined a professor in Mine*-, 
burg, until the umvcrMt) was broken up. 
In 178P, he was sent a* deputy to Paris, 
by the Protestants in Alsace, in order to 
obtain the acknowledgment of their ciiti 
and religion* freedom, which was eflected 
by the decree of die 17tfi August, 1 71 U) 
After the breaking out of the revolution, 
he was sent, by the department of the 
Lower It bine, as deputy to tin* legislative 
a>seinbh, whew he showed Jiimself a 
friend to constitutional monarchy. The 
aiiund usts threw’ him info prison, from 
wliieh fie was not deliveied til) ufler II 
month**' confinement, and the mmlmm 
of Itola^piern*. In 1802, fie was up- 
] jointed a mcrrils r of the tribunate, in 
which cajMicity he did much lor the resto- 
ration of order in -church aftaii>, and the 



• ’/ v KOGH’^koNrcSBEBlG'. 

reestablish mcnt, of the Protestant .univjer- ..aerved with \h6 .Austrian arm# in Napteai^ 
wiy in Htranbiirg. Afior tli»* dissolution , He died Aug. 9:}, ltf96. He left ah exdel- " 


iA' the tribunate, Kerb refused to fill any lent collection of aiftiques. / ■ \ 

other office ; but the government jammed , Kosr, or Cow, or Koom (ancient Chofy 1 
him, without any solicitation on hi* part, ??a); a town, of Persia, in Irak; I5(> mile* 
n sulary of 30<K) franc*, and, in 18 10, flic N. Ispahan ; Jon. 51° 14' E. ; lat. 34* SW ' ‘ 
title of rector in the university at Stra*- N.; population, about 15,000. Tt ia sakf.* 
burg, lie died Oct. 25, 1813. Besides to have contained, formerly, 15,000 bouses, 
th(? ahn\c-uamed works, be is the author but is now much reduced, and exhibits, 
of the following: Tables gtnHdogiquts extensile ruins. It is esteemed by the, 


deg muisons smwerahus de C Europe (Stras- 
burg, 17f*2— 1784) ; ffisl. nbregie dcs 
Truitts de Pair dtpuis la Pair de fftst- 
phatit (Basil, 1701, 4 vnk; continued by 


Persians a holy city, and lias a celebrated 
mosque, and an asylum for debtors, who 
ore protected and supported. One of the 
mosques is highly esteemed by the Per- 


Selioll, Paris, 18 IS. J5 vols.) ; Tableau, tks sin us, because of the sepulchres of Shah 
/{evolutions de 1' Huropt dtpuis It Boult- ’Soph) and his son Shah Abbas II, and 
rcrsemcni dt V Empire Ho nut in en Occident that of Sidy Fatima, grand-daughter of 
(Basil, 1802, Pans, 1HJ1 et beq., 4 \ok}; Mohammed. These tombs are frequented 
and. Table ties Truitts enlrt la t'rnnce (ties by pilgrims from all parts of Persia, who * 
Puissant cs it rat art nj dtpuis la Pair de resort hither once a year to pay their s 
JVrstphalie ; with a new enllectiun of devotions. Kom i» celebrated tor manui- < 


diplomatic documents (Bari). 180*2). Koch 
was a limn of great nciiteii»*^ equanimity, 
patience, and linhleiie*. of character. • 
Kof.mo; German for king; prefixed to 
mam geographical nanus. a>, Konigs- 
f^rg (kmgV mountain). 

Ron; tgi ludo-Germ.tnic word, signi- 
f\ ing mountain ; e. g. Hindookoh (moun- 
tains of India). * 

Kqj.i; a seaport of Kus»ia, the chief 
town hi Russian Lapland (now called the 


tiicturing the best sabres and poniard? of 
all Persia. The walls of the town are 
loth, and it has seven gate*.' The grand 
bazar dosses the town from one gate to * 
the other; besides which, there are others 
well furnished with cotter-houses, and 
shop** of \arioii' kinds. The country *’ 
round about is fertile in rice and fniit. 

Komop.n. the capital of the count}" of 
Komom, in Hungary, with 11,500 inliab- , 
bants, hie* a gymnasium, mid cames on. 


circle of Kola), in ArclmngeKkoe ; 540 some commerce. On the island of Sehutt,* 


miles N. Petersburg; Ion. .WO E. ; Jat. 
tiK 3T N. ; lump's, 50; churches, 2. It 
is situated near the North sea, on the river 
Kola, which forms a hay at its mouth, 
when' is a considerable fishery tor whales, 
sea-dogs, and other fkh, which* the. mliub- 
, Hans cure for sail . The circle, including 
the whole of Russian Lapland, is very 
dreary atal thinly peopled, supposed to 
contain not more than 2(M)0 inhabitants. 


20(10 paces djMant J>ct\veen the Waag and 
Danube, is a fortress, recently erected, 
which is rendered almost impregnable by 
nature and art. 

Komgskerg (that is, kings mountain); 
the capital of Prussia Proper, seat of 
man) cftil and military authorities, and 
superior judicial tribunals; t>3,800 inhab- 
itants; 1108 houses; lat. 54° 42' 12" N. ; 
Ion. 20° 21? E. It is situated on the 


KolkkRo. (.See t'olhtrg.) 

Kolin. (See Colin.) 

Roller, baron of; Austria!) tield-niar- 
sl mi-lieutenant; one of the commissioners 
who accompanied Napoleon, in 1814, to 
Elba, uih*i his alulication. Roller had to 
protect Napoleon against a rabble mfu- 
’riated by priests and ultras, mid always 
preserved the great eoat of Napoleon, who 
had put on his (Roller’s) uniform, in order 
to be le&s exposed to danger. When 
Holler returned from Elba, he fulfilled 
Napoleon’s wish to conclude a treaty oil 
commerce between Genoa and Elba The 
conduct of Koller is high!) praiseworthy, 
if we consider how much the passions of 
men were excited against Napoleon, and 
how much a liberal treatment of him was 
misconstrued. General Roller afterw ards 


Pregel, not far from the influx of this 
rh er into the Ftische Haff. Kbnigsberg 
is an important seaport of the. Baltic, and 
lonncrl) belonged to the Hanseatic league. , 
It has mu uc considerable buildings, as, for 
instance, the cathedral, with the tombs of , 
the grand masters of the Teutonic order , 
and the dukes. The university of Ko- * 
nigsberg was founded in 1544, by the » 
lnargruv e Albert I, duke of Prussia,, and , 
has at present 300 students. It is lutgely ' 
endowed for poor students. The library 
contains 00,000 volumes. The astrono- * 
mer Bessel is a jimfessor of this university. 
Kant taught here a long time. Largo 
vessels cannot sail up to the city, but they 
are obliged to remain at Pillau, the fortress 
and port of Konigsherg. * Its' commerce ’ 

J ms \ cry much declined. ^ • 



* * 

.* Komqsmari^ Maria Aurora, rouittosso^ instance, the invaluable pictures <S£ thr 
\ one of the many mistresses of Augustus 11, . Dresden gallery, in times of war. It mui- 
t\ king of Poland and , elector of Saxony, not be undermined, nqrcan it Ik* reduced 
l*orn about 1678, wag descended from one by rutting off ii> supply's, n$ the small 
of tjie oldest fbatilies of Brandenburg. garrison nectnwnry to hold it. ran raisr 

* Shovvass one of the most celebrated woi nrn grtiiu enough for their suMstenre on tin 
' of tier age, on ocooupt.of Ikt 1 personal top of the mountain. There is a well 

■ charms and uncommon talents, and of the 1172 fret dorp, \hmit 600 jw'ople reside 
1 part, which ' she performed in |>nlitics. on the top. The caution of the fi Hires* 
While a girl, shn wrote and spoke Swe- romtnund the town Mow it on the river 
dish, Gorman, French, Italian and Knglish, Kibe. The Lilienstein (q. v.) is opposite. 

, ■ read the classics in the original, had ah cx- Kopeck ; a Kussian com. 1 See f f optrk < 
tengive knowledge of history ami geogrn- and ( bin.) 

phy,und even com|K»si*(l poems in French Korr ; German tor huvi ; appearing in 
and Italian. She played on several instru- man} geographical w<mN, for summit; 
, incuts, comjwst^l music, and xmg and aM, hop/ a . 

{tainted with gredt skill. Several proofs Korais. ;.See 0>wy.' 

of her talent for painting still remam at I\oju> {. U-Kurtm , i. e. th Koran, 

Qucdiinhurg. She had also a delirtite which mean* originally (hr n tiding, or 
■ Wit and fine powers of couven-atioti. that ir/uV/i is to />. mu/; ako railed ni 
*. Thus gift wl and accomplished, she arrived, furkaiu h« ciium* it is divided into 111 

in IrihJ, in Dresden, with her two sisters, svnts m chapters; aK«» at Mo$hnf\ lit.' 

The elector fell in lave with her at first volume; at Kit ah. tin* hook; ni Utah 
sight. She rejected, tor a long time, all hi* the recollection i is the icluriou* code of 

♦ offers, tl lough he tried every means to the Mohanum dan-, w ritten in \mhie by 
gain her: at lost she yielded, and ap- Mohammed. The pa*l*- were rolleeted 

{ wired ut court as his mistress. She Imre into a volume by Mohammed's tatlier- 
•tin a son, tin? tamou- marshal Saxe, in-haw and Miecc^or, Ahuh* hi^ Accord 
(q. v.j But vvht n the pasrion of the tickle ing to tin* Moii.mimed.in doctrine, tl.e 
king cooled, the counter knew how to prophet received the Koran f'om die 
sustairt her misfortune with dignity; and angel Gahiiej, wnittn upon pan;hment 
ho always remaned on terms of friend- made of the -km of tin ram winch 

ship with her. By his influence she was \hr.diam *>aciuice 1 m she room of Ins 

apfioinud, by the court of Vienna, Hiper- son Ntac. The volume \v ji- ornamented 
iutendent of Quedhnhurg (in 1700), where with prcriot'- Hon* gold and silver, from 
* she resided, at intervals, until her death. Paradis*. According to other tradition-, 
The kiug’s cafeem for her talents apjtenrs Mohammed wnud to have drawn up rle* 
from the circumstance that he sent her, in Koran win the a^iHnnre ot' a Persian 
{ 7&2, to Cliorieb XI 1, to negotiate a peace; Jew, ir.hhi W.uada 1 '.tm Nuwsil, and a 
but Charles refused to nee her. ^he died .Ne-iorian monk, 'he abbot of the convent 
in 1728. She was Moved 'by all around ot* Addol Kai-i. at Bo-ra, m Syria; bus 
her, and very benevolent towards the nothing certain i- known respecting the*** 
}w>or. Her brother, count Plultp rhruao- two |M*r-on-, though *t appears lxyond :t 
fiber, the lost male of this family, wu*> doubt, le*- from the authors doctrines 
assassinated, in 1684, in the castle of Han- than from the cxpre^ioii". his tales, mid 
over, by the tinier of the elector Hr- Ins mentioning several prophets, \ f c., that 
iMtst Augustus, because lie had offered to he was well nequaititwd with the .Old and 
ansist the princess Sophia Dorothea (who New Tegument, though he himself cites 
died in prison at Alilen, 1726} in her pro- * only the Pentateuch and the Psalms. In 
jerted flight the 2J-1 chapter, he represents tlie Al- 

Kojhvostein; a mountain -fortress, on mighty as suying, •* I have promised, in 
the Klbc, in the kingdom of Saxony, not the Itooks of* Slopes and in the Psalms, 
far from the frontier of . Bohemia. It h that my virtuous servants on earth shall 
impregi.ahio. A solitary mountain of have the <ntth tor thtdr inheritance.” A 
wuidsueie rmes 1400 feet almost perpeu- muulK*r of passage* might he quoted 
dieulnriy : the suriace in more limn a mile nvhich prove his knowledge of the whole 
in circumference. But the fortress is of Bjhle ; and not only was he unpininted 
no military i) u j ►ortance, as it cannot serve with the religious 1 k\ stems of the Jcw« 

‘ for a rally ing point or point of support for und t 'hnstians but also with tlmm- of the 
, an army, nor impede the* march of an SalneuiiH und Magmns, from all of which 
enemy. It i* very u«*ful, however, as a he mcnis to have drawrf' materials winch 
w ; place of dopoait for precious articles, for he ineorjioriaed into a system, aiicr tho 
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idea of establishing a religion hi lns cotm- frt>in the gloves to appear before (iofi ;*?«i 


try. where li umberless Hoots of juigons, 
Jews, Christians, Sabieiuw ami Marians 
exisied, had risen in his mind. lie Jived, 
as is well 'known, much in solitude, 
when? lie doubtless meditated on his doc- 
trine, and the great mission which he 
thought hhnselfcjillt'dupoii to accomplish. 
He does not reject the doctrines of Any 
sect, hut tikes from all. lie asserts that 
he wishes to real ore the true faith to its- 
put ity. The unity of Cod is his fundameii 


and fiirther, "A sound of the trumpet 6f ’ 
judgment will assemble all men befbre - 
my tlirohe, and every one shaft there re- ! 
reive *tl»e reward of life deeds.” In re- 
gard to the form 6f the last judgment* 
Mohammed fallowed the doctriues of the 
Je>vs awl Magians ; for histance, the pasV 
sage of the narrow bridge Ai-Sirat (q. v.), J 
the took in which all, the actions of men 
arc set down, and the scale in which they ' 
arc weighed Mohammed’s paradise, too, 


tal doctrine, which is clearly laid down in . is quite Jewish and Magion. Another 


the symbol of the Moslem — Cod is Cod, 
aiul Mohammed is Ins (prophet.” The 
unity of*Cod is the verv aim of liis ini*- 
«ion, and, according to liim, had been tto 
essence and the basis of all true religion, 
with which enemoniesand cie-tom* were 
qnly accidentally eonnected. Thus he 
says in the 11th chapter of the Koran, 
“We make no diflercneo between that 
which Cod has taught us, and that which 
A bra J lain, Isaac, Ishiuael, the twelve 
triton, Moses and Jesus have learned from 
the Lord. We believe m God, and ore 
Moslem.” And, in the 4th chapter, it is 
said, “Cod commands thee to receive the 
religion which he prescribed to Noah, 
which he hits revealed unto thee, ami 


dogma is set forth in. the Koran, Vet not 
explicitly, that of the unchangeably de- 
crees oi* Cod. Mohammed used the 
doctrine of predestination with great suc- 
cess, to infuse into his adherents undaunt- 
ed courage, whirl i elevated, them ahdvq 
all perils. Probably he adopted, in this 
case, view» already widely spread. With 
the Subteans, the belief in predestination 
was firmly established, and founded on 
the unci lungenble course of the stars, and 
their influence upon the life and actions 
of men and the course of events. With 
the Magians this doctrine foliowejl from 
tlicif system of the good nrfu ‘wil princi- 
ples, and probably it bad passed from 
both to the Arabians. In regard to re- 


wind^ he imparted td Abraham, Mom*s 
and Jesus.” Who can siy w liether it was 
.the desire of establishing pure monotheism 
in his country, or ambition, which led 
him to call himsoll* a prophet ? Hut 
men in the way in which lie speaks of his 
■ inspirations, we may discern an endeavor 
not to deviate from ideas already adopted, 
or, at least, the evidence of his being 
strongly influenced bv them, fie pro- 
fessed to have nocturnal intercourse \Vitli 
the angel Gabriel, who brought him the 
Koran precisely nus it stands, verst* lor 
>t»rsc* chapter lor chapter, from hemen. 
In the doctrine of the Magians, the angel 
Gabriel is the angel of revelation, Be- 
‘ sides the fimdainental doe trine of the 
unity of Cod, the Koran establishes sev- 
eral other articles of faith. Tims, in 
chapters 4, fi, 7 ami 48, the doctrine of 
good and had angels is set forth, which 
was general with the Arabians before 
L Mohammed. Mohammed returns most 
frequently to the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion ami the last judgment. The way in 
which he cndcuvors to set it forth has 
much similarity with that of Sr. Paul. 
Tie even borrows expressions from the 
Jewish anil Christian scriptures, when he 
speaks of the last judgment. In chapter 
43, it is said, “ When the trumpet sounds 
the second time, they blmll ns£ quickly 


ligjous exercises, too, Mohammed adopted 
such n> he found, giving more universali- 
ty and precision to those which were 
\airue. The Koran prescritos prayer, 
fasting, aim's, and the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
The lirsr includes every thing relating' to 
the purifications and ablutions, by which , 
the faithful prepares himself fbr prayer. 
Mohammed considered this exercise of 
the greatest importance. When the , 
Tnyesites senf amembassy to the prophet , 
to request him to atoolve them from the 
troublesome obsen Alice of this exercise, 
his answer was, “ Religion is nothing 
without prayer.” hi another passage lie* 
calls prayer the “key to uaradfse.” lie > 
surpassed the severity of tlie rabbis, and 
prescribed prayer five times a day, w ith, 
flic face turned towards Mecca. Turning 
the lace, during prayer, toward a certain • 
point, is a common custom with Orientals. 

It was particularly so with the Jewp, Sa-' 
bieiuis and Magians, who call tin; point* 
to which they tuiVi Mia. In the, begin-/ 
ning, Mohammed adopted the same kebla 
with the Jews, i. e. the city of Jerusalem. * 
In the second year, he changed the kebla 
to Mecca. The way winch he prescribed 
far culling the jieople to prayer was at 
first that of the Jews and Christians, but 
he afterwards adopted another.* To give 
ulius, was always a particular tfait of the 
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f/ Arabians, but Mohammad made k obliga- 
*> tory. The pilgruntte, of something sim$- 
, iur, had existed. with most sects before 


x iur, had existed; with most sects before 
1 , him* In respect to the civil laws, relating 
to polygamy, divorce* infteritanco, &c., 
.Mohammed ’followed,' step for step, tiie 
. laws of Mooes and the decisions of the 

* rabbis, only .adapting 'them to the cus- 

* topis and prejudice*? of his countrymen. 

; A* for the propagation of his religion, 

Mohammed only requires from converts 
(he- pronunciation of the words of his fun- 
damental doctrine ; lie enjoins no objura- 
tion, no Violent separation from a former 
faith* To the Jews he says, that he only 
r comes to remote the faith ofthoir la- 
thers in its purity ; to the vhristious 
that Jesus is the best of prophets, and 
sometimds ho wishes to pass with thorn as 
the Paraclete. * Excepting the worship of 
idpls, which' was positively against his 
fundamental doctrines, he attacks few old 
customs; and, though lie prohibits the use 
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nus sBriwensis, at Venice, according to 
aoino . about 1501), according to others 
' in 1518, or as late as 15JJ0. Ip These i 
jintLr . *4lbonemH Introd. in ChaLduic. Lin - 
gmm (Pavia, 151)1*), this edition is men- 
tioned, and a ]ias<uge Vited, with reference 
to the sheet and the }iag« : jt has, there- 
forc, certainly existed, hut no copy is* to l>e 
found in any ‘library . The earliest edition, 
at present known, is by A hr. Hinkelmann 
( Hat nb., 401*4, 4to.); another, with a liUtin 
translation (Padua, lbl*8, fill.): still another 
was published by (inter of Catharine II, by 
Mollali Usman Ismael (Petersburg, 1/87, 
small folio; new edition, (71*0 and 17S*H; 
reprinted, Kasan, IHOt*, tol.; another ed. f 
Kasan, IKfcl. large 4to.j; Latin trun.slntjnifs 
after that of Kobortu*lMmen*is { Kctencn- 
si<) (Hale, I54JI, fbl. ; new cd., Zurich, 1550, 
Ink): ond also In Reimcems( Lei pnr, 1721k 
an Italian translation, inode after tin* Limn 
(Venice, 1517* 4fo.) ; French translations 
by And. du R\er (Parr*, 1040; Lejden, 


of inebriating liquors, and requires fasting, 
yel he says , u God intended that his religion 
should be easy, pise, aslie well knew, you 
wonld.ouly Income JiyiK>crite»’ — a senti- 
ment jH-obnbiy caused by the stat»* of the 
Christian and Jewish sects, with which ho 
was acquainted. 'Die description of his 
'paradise is voluptuous and glowing. The 
language of the Koran is considered the 
purest Arabic, and contains such charms 
ufsryle mid |H*etic beauties, that it remains 
i nin n table. Its moral precepts are. pure. 
A man who should observe them strictly, 
would lead a virtuous life, u From the 
Atlantic to the Ganges,’’ says Gibbon, 44 the 
Koran is acknowledged as the funda- 
mental code, not only of theology, hiK of 
civil and criminal jurisprudence ; and the 
laws which regulate the actions ami the 
property of mankind, art* guarih*d by the 
infallible and immutable sanction of the 
will of God.” The Koran repeatedly en- 
joins belief in one God, and implicit ol>c> 
dience towards hitu, charity, mildness, 
alietinence from spirituous liquors, tolera- 
tion, and ascribes particular merit to death 
in tlue diuse 5i£ religion. It is almut 
equal in size to the New Testament It 
. (Uricrsr greatly from the Bible bv forming 
' one w hole, instead of being a collection of 
very different books, unconnected with 
each jotlier. , The divisions Hometiyie# 
have strange inscriptions. Many eleviked 
passage# adorn tlie Koran, but it often 
becomes tedious bv, it# repetitions. TJie 
. Komi* is daily read once through in the 
mosque* of the sultan and tlx; adjoining 
chajiel*. (See Islam, and Mohammed,) 
t It was first printed by Alex. Pagoui- 


ld72, 12mo., and .the Hague, l*iKl or 
1(584, rimo.s, with the liitioducTion b> 
Sales, (*2 vnl>\, Amsterdam, 177U or 1775, 
12nio.) ; In Susan , (Pam, 1782, *2 vol-. ; 
new ed. } Aiir*t., 178*>, 2 \nl>. ; mid Pirns, 
17(18 (an MIJ; Englndi veicion**, In Sale 
(London. 17-14, 4to., 17*54, l COL ami 
1812.) . The edition of London,, (U»4P, 
4to. ; new edition, llic8) is merely trans- 
lated fioiu the French tianslation of I)u 
*K>er; German translation by Schweiggtr 
(Numulierg* Ibid; 2d e*bl., 1*522). The 
Italian tan illation lias 1*«eu fbllowed in 
that of Megerlm (Frankfort on the 
Maine, i 772), that of lhnsett (Ylallq^ 
1775), and that of AugiMi (WcUsrtl- ’ 
foM and Leqisic, 17(18). \ Dutch trmis- 

latibn of the Korun apjienivd at lluiulaiig' 
(14)4 1 ), (after Sehwcigger’s ( lerirmn Koran j, 
and another by (ilii/ei tinker (Rotterdam, 
Id(>8). A vontbulttrivm of the Koran was' 
published by Williiuot and Nodockum 
ool Fogrkati iruicuttii, 1811, 4to.) 

KoRNACii, in the East Indies ; an ele- 
phant driver and k«*cjw»r. 

Koftsxii, TJwodorc; a Gernmn poet, 
particularly eohdiratod for the spirited 
{meins which Ik; com)H)Hed in the cam- 
paign against Napoleon (181d), in wiiivb 
lie fell. He was born in 17(11. Ilis lather 
often received Schiller ami GoUie ,iu hi# 
IimiMi at Dresden. Korncr tirst Htudied 
mining ut Freyburg. In 1810, ho went to 
the university of Le.ipsic, wlcro his tmlent 
tempenunent led him into acts of impru- 
dence, which obliged hint to leave, Leip- 
sic.' He went io Vienna, when? lie wrote 
several gramas. In IHI>), when all Gcr-< 
many took , up arm# against Napoleon 







Kfirner served in the- corps of Lta’ow, a , witliout having suffered seveifely. Wjidft 
Prussian officer. In the battle of Kitzou, king Stanislaus submitted to* Catharine, 1 
lie was severely wounded in the head, he, with 10 other officers, left tjio army,* 
but recovered during the armistice, and, anil woe, therefore, obliged to retire fro in’ ' 
Aug. 20, 1813, fell on the field of battle, Poland. ‘He went to Lcipsic ; and the, 
pierced by a ball. An hour before,* he « legislative assembly of France, at this 1 
had finished his famous song, the Address time, gave him the rights of a French citi- 
to his 8 word, and read it to his comrades, zen. The Poles becoming impatient under 
An iron monument shows the place where the oppression of Russia, some of Roscius- 
he rests under an oak tree, near the vil- ko’s friends ip Warsaw determined to make 


logo of Wobliclin, in Mecklenburg. His 
lather has published 32 of his war songs, 
under the title Ijeicr vnd Schwvrt — Lyre 
and Sword (Berlin, (kh edition, 1824). Many 
of these i>oeins have liefcn set to music by 
Weber, and, taken ns a whole, are uuiqife. 
They have nil become national in Ger- 
many. Kdrner’s father also published his 
other works. 

Kosciusko, Thaddeus, the Inst general- 
issimo of the republic of Poland, one of 
the noblest characters of his age, was de- 


an effort for tho liberation of their country. ■* 
They # chose Kosciusko their general, and 
made him acquainted with their plans. 
He imparted them' to tne counts Ignatius 
Potocki and Kolontai in Dresden, who, 
thought the enterprise injudicious. Kosci- 
usko, however, went to the frontier, and. 
sent general Zujonczeck and general 
Dzialynski into the Russian ‘provinces of 
Poland, to prepare eveiy tiding in silence. 
Buf when the Polish array was merged, 
in part, in the Russian, and the remainder 


trended from an ancient and noble, though reduced to 15,000 men, the insurrection 
not rich family, in Lithuania, and ‘was broke out before the time fixed on. In ' 1 * 


* born in 175b. He wns educated in the 
military school at Warsaw. The prince 

. Adam f’znrtoriski, perceiving his talents 
and industry, made him second lieutenant 
in the corps of cadets, ami sent him, at his 

• own ex(K»nse, to France, where lie studied 
drawing and the military art. After his 
returti, he wns made captain. But the 
consequences of an unhappy passion for 
tho daughter of Sosnowski, marshal of 
Lithumiia (who was afterwords married 


Posen, Mnduliuski forcibly opposed the 
dissolution of his regiment. All now flew , 
to arms ; the Russian garrison was im- 
mediately expelled from Cracow. Just t 
at this moment, Kosciusko entered the * 
city. The citizens now formed the act 
of confederation of Cracow (March 24, 
1704), and Kosciusko, at their head, call- • 
ed upon the Poles to restore* the consti- 
tution of may 3. Kosciusko then ad- 
vanced to meet the Russian forces. 


to the prince Jos. Luhomirski), obliged 
' him to leave Poland. Solitary studies, 
particularly in history and mathematics, 
and an elevated character; prepared him 
for the struggk for freedom, in which he 
engaged under Washington, who made 
him his aid. He distinguished himself 
particularly at the siege of Kinetv-Si\, 
f and was very highly esteemed by the ar- 
my and the coniniaiider-in-chief. He 
and Lafayette were the only foreigners 
admitted into the Cincinnati. Kosciusko 
received the rank of general, and, in 
178ft, returned to Poland. When tho 
Polish army was formed (17811), the diet 
' appointed him a major-general. He 
declared himself for the constitution of 
May 3, 1791, and served under prince 
Joseph Pouimowski. In the canqmign of 
179% he distinguished himself against the 
Russians ut Zieleneck and Dubienka. At 
j the latter place, under cover of some 
’ works which lie had thrown up in the 
, course of 24 hours, he repulsed,* with 
4000 men, three successive attacks of 
18,000 Russian^ who prevailed only idler 
the loss of 4000 men. . Kosciusko retired 
VOL, vii. * 30 


Without artillery, at the bead of only 4000 
men, part of whom were armed only with 
scythes and pikes, he defeated 12,000 
Russians at Raclawice (April 4, 1794).,*;, 
His army wns now increased to 9000 men, 
and he formed u junction with general 
Grochowski. In the mean time, the Rtf®* 
siiui gurriteons of Warsaw and Wilna harf 
lieen pu^ to death, or made prisoners: 
Kosciusko checked the outbreak of popu- * ; 
lar fury, sent, troops against Volhvnia, and 
organized the government at 'Warsaw. 
Ho marched out of the city, with 13,000 ' 
men, to oppose 17,000 Russians and Prus- * 
siuns, attacked them at Szezekocini June /* 
ft, but was defeated after on obstinate conf- 
flict He retreated to his entrenched 
.camp before Warsaw. Tile Prussians 
took Cracow. Disturbances broke ottt, in } 
consequence, in Warsaw, June 28. Thq 
people murdered a part of the prisoners, > 
and hung some Poles who were connected J 
Witli the Russians. But Kosciusko pun* 
isliecHhe guilty, and restored onjer. The 1 
king of Prussia now formed a Junction 
with the Russians, and besieged Warsaw 
with 60,000 men. I^osciuskO, however 
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kqmup the Couriige .bfhte countrymen. 

* After two months of bloody lighting, lie 
repelled, with 10,000 men, a general as- 
sault .All Gjteat Poland now rose, under 
DombrOwski, against'the Prussians. This 
circumstance, together with die loss of a 
body of artillery, compelled the king of 
Prussia to raise the siege' of Warsaw. 
Thus this bold general, with on army of 
20,000 regular troops and. 40, 000 armed 
peasants, maintained himself ^against four 
hostile armies,' amounting together to 
150/100 men. His great power o.oqpisted 
id the * confidence whiclr his fellow citi- 

# Zens reposed in him. The nephew of the 
king, once lus general, served under him. 
Kosciusko had unlimited power in the 
republic, but he displayed the integrity of 
Washington and the activity of Caesar. 
He attended to pouring supplies, super- 
intended the. raising and payment of* 
money, and preveuted plundering and, 
fraud, and was equally active m the coun- 
cil and die field. Ilis days and nights, 
all his powers were devoted to Iris coun- 
try. He secured die administration of 
justice, abolished bondage, and* finally re- 
stored to the nation,* May in the su- 
preme national council which he estab- 
lished, die great power which had been 
delegated to him. Catharine at length 
decided the contest by an overwhelming 
.superiority of numliers. , riuwaroff defeat- 
ed the Poles under Sierakowski at Brzer, 
in Volliynia, September 18 and 19. Rep- 
lan penetrated through Lithuania, and 
formed a union with Suwamff ; general 
Ferae u was to support diem with 12,000 
men. To prevent this, Kosciusko march- 
ed from Wursaw with 21,000 men. Po- 
ninski was to have supported him with 
liis division.; but the Russians intercepted 
die messenger. The united Russian ai- 
niies under Fereen attacked the roles, who 
Were not more than one drird an strong as 
the Russians, October 10/ at Macziewico 
(about 50 tuiles from Warsaw) ; they were 
three times repulsed, but, on the fourth 
attack,' they broke through die Polish lines. 
Kosciusko fell from his horse covered 
with wounds, exclaiming, “ /Yrur Polo- 
muz,* and waiMnadw prisoner by the. ene- 
my. In losing him, his country lost all. 
Suwaroff stormed Praga Novemlier 4; 
Wkreaw capitulated on die 9th ; Mada- 
iinaki left Great Poland ; an Austrian 
army appeared before Lublin. But die 
noble efforts of the conquered hod awaken- 
ed the regard of Europe towards die un- 
happy country, and die dedrest hojjfs of 
the nation — die restoration of their mon- 
archy, widi a free constitution — found a 


powerful sunjvort in public opinion. Cath- 
erine caused the hero and his noble col- 
leagues, who were prisoners of war, to be 
thrown into a state-prison. Puul J gave 
diem thoir liberty, and distinguished Kos- 
ciusko by marks of bid esteem, lie, pre- 
sented his own sword to the general, who 
declined it with these words — “ 1 no 
longer need a sword, since 1 1 have no 
longer a country.” To the day of Iris 
death, he neVer again wore a sword. 
Paul then presented him with 1500 peas- 
ants, and his friend Xicmoewicz, die poet, 
with 1000. When on the Russian fron- 
tier, Kosciusko declined this present by a 
letter. He and his friend now went by the 
way of Franco and London, where Kos- 
ciusko was treated with distinction, to 
America (1797). His fortune was very 
small. On lus return to his native coun- 
try after the war of the revolution, he had 
received a pension from America, and he 
now found there such a reception as he 
deserved. In 1798, he went to France, liis 
countrymen in tin* Italian army presented 
to him thy sabre of John Hohicski, which 
had been found (l7J)9)ut Lnrcttn. Napo- 
leon afterwards formed the plutt of restor- . 
kig Poland to its place umongtlie nations, 
and thus, at the same time, injuring Russia 
and extending Ins own pow« r over die 
east of Eurojie. But Kosciusko would 
take no part in this struggle, which was 
conducted b\ Douibrovvski, in 1807 und 
1808, Iwing prevented less by ill health 
than by having given his word to Puul I 
never to serve against the Russians. To 
lSa}H>leoi»\ priqiosals he answered, that 
4 he would »*xert hiinself in tile cause of 
Poland, when he saw tin* country |m>s- 
sensed of its ancient territories, and having 
a free constitution.” Four In’ 1 tried every 
means to carry him to Poland. Ati up]>cal 
to the Poles, which apjieared under his 
name in the .Moniteur of Novmnlier 1, 
1800, he declared to be spurious. Hav- 
ing purchased an estate in the neighbor- 
hood of Forituineblcuu, he lived there * 
in retirement until 1814. April 9, 1814, 
he wrote to the ciiqicror Alexander to 
ask of him an amnesty for the Poles in 
foreign lands, apd to request him to be-' 
come king of Poland, and to give to tiie 
country a free constitution, like that of 
England. In 181.5, he travelled with lord 
Stewart to Italy, apd, in 181(>, he settled 
at Holcim*. In*1817, he alKilished slavery 
on his (‘state of Hiecnovvicze, in Poland. . 
lie afterwards lived in retirement, enjoy- 
ing the society of a few friends. Agri- 
culture wus his favorite, Occupation. A 
fall with Iris house from a precipice, not 
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far from Vevay, occasioned his dpath, Oct. ideal- world ‘which he now inhabited m- 4< 
16, 1817, at Soleure. He was never mar- dcinnified him fully for the reality of ,V' 
tied. In 1818, prince Jablonowski, at the which he Was deprived. Upon his bed 
expense of the emperor Alexander, re- of paip, he learnt to know himself) anddis-> 
moved his body, which, at the request of covered in himself a talent hitherto urt- v , 
the senate, the emperor allowed to be de- known to him. , In a short time, he made ? 
posited in the tomb of the kings at Cra- himself ft mi liar with the English , Ian- " ! 
cow. A monument was also erected to guage and literature. Yet a more severe ; 1 
his mcmcny, and the women of Poland .tri^l awaited him : he lost his sight. This 
went into rriouming for his loss. misfortune did not depress his cdurage : 

Kosegarten, Louis r rheobuI, a popt on the contrary, he made it a means of . . 
and preacher, was born Feb. 1, 1758, at moral and spiritual elevation. With his * 
Grevcsinuhleii, a small town of Mecklen-» blindness burst forth his poetic spirit He * 
burg, studied ut Greifswald, was for a Jong soon commenced the study of the Ger- 
time a tutor in the family of a nobleman man language, and made himself acquaint- 
in Pomerania, became, in 17112, a preuch- ed with the classical poetry pf Germany, 
er at AltenkircJicn, in the island of Kugcn, Siuce then Kosloff bas lived in the world * 
and was made, in 17951, doctor of thcolo- of recglTection ancj of fancy. He is en- 
gy. Upon tliis jmtriarchal island he lived dowed with an extraordinary memory, and 
in the enjoyment of nature, lus family, retains every thing which he learns. He ' 
jioerry, literature, and in a faithful dis- writes poetical epistles to. his friends, who 
charge, of the duties of his office, a nuin- gather around him, not to clieer him, but 
.her of happy years, till he received t in to delight themselves with bis conversa- 
1807, an invitation to a professorship at tion. That providence which veiled his 
Greifswald. lie died there, Oct. 20, 1 81 8, eyes, said to his soul, “ Let there be light.” 
rector of the university, in the 01st year His coirtfcrsafrm is rich and full of spirit, 
of his age. The fruits of his leisure Notwithstanding the trifling character 
hours — Ins romances, for instance, Ida von of his early life, he takes a lively in- 
Pltssen (2 vote.) ; his rhapsodies, his le- terest in all that is noble, great and manly, 
gen (Is, his epic-idylic poems Jukunde , and Kosloff has made, some vety good trans- 
the Imdfahrt ; his patriotic songs ; several Intions from English and Italian poetry, 
translations, of which Richardson’s Claris- liis Monk, in poetic power, reminds one 
4 sa is the most distinguished — have obtained of Byron’s Giaour. His translation of the • 
for him no mean rank in German litera- Bride of Abydos was published at St. Pe- 
ture. His muse, often full of natural tershurg, 1828. Kosloff has of late been 
power and fire, frequently runs into bom- employed on a great work, the materi- 
bast and prolixity. His collected poems als of which are taken from Russian bis- 
appeared at Greifswald, 1824, in twelve tory, in the time of the empress Anne, 
volumes. * Kottah (Sanscrit, for dwtUin#); the 

Kosloff, I wan, a Russian nobleman, ending of a* great number of Hindoo geo- 
born about 1780, passed bis youth in the graphical names, like the German Seim 
great world. In the social circles of the (q. v.) and the English ham. (q. v.) 
nobles of Moscow and St. Petersburg, lie Kotzebue, Augustus Frederic Ferdi- ^ . 
led an auimated rather than a busy life, nand von, a prolific German writer, was < 
His genius was not as yet awakened ; bom May 8, 1761, at Weimar. At the 
still he loved literature,' was master of the age bf 16* years, he entered -the university 
' French and Italian languages, and familiar of Jena, where his inclination for the dra- 
with their classics. But lie had recourse ma, already awakened at Weimar by the ? 
to these studies only when in want of oc- celebrated company of players in that 
cupation, and to recruit his mind exhaust- city, was confirmed by his connexion „ • 
ed by dissolution. His activity was mainly with a private theatre. The marriage of 
devoted to the pleasures of the world and his sister to a gentleman of Duisburg in- . 
the care of his family. When about 40 duced him to enter tji$ university, then at # 
years old, he wus attacked with a severe that place ; but, in 1779, he returned to * 
sickness, which deprived him of the use Jena, and studied law; without, however, •_ 
.of his feet. Removed thus at once from ceasing to compos* for the theatre. On \' r 
‘ the company which ho loved, loiiehucss leaving tlie university, lie was admired a 
compelled him to seek in himself an in- lawyer. He imitated Schiller. Gothe, 
demnification for the loss of worldly Wieland, Hermes, Brandes and Museeus. . 

S leasure. This stroke did not prostrate In 1781, he went to St. Petersburg, at the . 1 
im : on the cdfttrary, his mind took b suggestion of the Prussian minister at 
higher flight He became a poet. The that court, and became secretary. toJhe gov- 
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eraor-general, .Von Bawr, who died two 
/ years afteiwards. He bad* however, recom- 

• „ mended Kotzebue to the empress, and she 

became his patroness. He was finally up 
pointed president of the government of 

* Esthonio, and, as such,' was ennobled ; in 
consequence of which he wrote his work 
On Nobility, m which he defended this 
institution, after having often attacked it 
asajpoet In 1790, on a journey tq Pyr- 
mont, he published his notorious Doctor 
ft&hrdtwith the Iron Foreliead, under the 

« name of Knigg c, by which lie sunk greatly 
in the public esteem. In 1705, he retired 
to a countin' place aliout <15 miles from 
' Narva, in Esthonia, but soon after amoved 
to Weimar, withta qxmsion of 1000 guil- 
ders, and again returned to Petersburg, 
where his sons were educated iu the ini- 
, penal military school. Although ho had 
a passport, yet, on his arrival at the fron- 
tiers, he was arrested, and sent to Siberia, 
without learning the reason. A small 


state of tilings before the French revolution 
was his standard of perfection. Kotze- 
bue was regarded with aversion by the 
liberal party in Germany, os an enemy to 
the freedom of his country ; and among tlie 
young and ardent, bis ridicule of their no- 
blest sentiments and mosteherislied hops 
awakened bitter hatred. This finding 
was so strong in the aaso of a young en- 
thusiast named Hand (u. v.), that he ionn- 
ed the plan of putting Kotzebue to death, 
as the Cnemy of Ins country, and delib- 
erately murdered him, March 23, 1819, 
after wliieli he immediately gave himself 
up to justice. Kotzebue wits three times 
married, and left 13 children, llis best 
product ions are his comedies, which seem 
to Iw much more popular with foreigners 
than with Germans. A sickly .sentimen- 
tality in his grav«T dramas, and the insi- 
pidity of his comedies, an' seldom redeem- 
ed hv higher cvi lienees, lie wrote 98 
dramas. As a historian, he desenes to 


drama of his, an indirect eulogy of Paul 
I, was translated into Russian, and laid, iu 
manuscript, before the emperor, who wus 
so delighted with it, that lie recalled Kot- 
zebue, and took him'' into favor. After 
the death of tills emperor, lie again went 
to Germany. In 1802, lie was chosen 
member of the academy of sciences of 
Berlin, — by what intrigues we do not 
know, — and, with Merkel, formed a |>arty 


he mentioned only’ for a few documents 
reprinted in Ins Prussian History. 

Kotzkki k, Otto ton ; son of the pie- 
cedinjr; captain in 4h«s Russian liuty. He 
served as midshipman under hrusenstern 
(q. v.) on his toy age round the world. In 
1811, lie himself made a vcwugc round 
the world, at the exjiense «f r count Ro- 
manzotf, in the ship Kunk, and returned 
ill li?l8. In 1824, he undertook a thin! 


.against Gothc and Schlegcl, iu whicli voyage round the world, us commander of 
-contest the latter, of cornsr, were much an imperial man-of-war, discovered two 
superior. In J80ti, he went again to R us- islands iu the South sea, reached Kami- 


sia, to avoid tlie French, and lived, from 
1807, on his estate Hchwartze, in Esthonia, 
never ceasing to writ** against Napoleon. 
In 181.% as counsellor of state, he follow - 
ed the Russian head quarters, constantly 
writing to excite the nations against Na- 
poleon, and published, iu Berlin, the Rus- 
sian-German National Gazette ( Volks- 
Uatt). In 1814, he produced a very jK/or 
history of the German empire, lie had 
already proved himself totally unfit for u 
historian by bis Early History of Prussia 
(Riga, 1809). In 1817, he received a sal- 
ary of 15,000 roubles, with directions to re- 
side in Germany, and to rejxtrt upon lite- 
rature and public opinion. Kotzebue, 
who, during the whole cauqiaign, had 
written iu fitvor of die Russians, even at 
the expense of his native country, was 
now considered by most Germans ns a 
spy. lie established tfie Literary Weekly 
Paper, in which'" he passed judgment * m 
fhe publications of the day, and advanced 
political opinions equally* dishonorable 
and obnoxious to Germany, ridiculing 
j&veiy attain pt at liberal institutions. The 


schatka in J line, 1821, and returned, in July, 
182t», to Cronstadt. It does not appear 
that Von Kotzebue's voyages ha\e Imh*ii of* 
groaf service to science. (See „\) tie Heine 
i /vi die Melt in dm Juhren 1823,21,25, 
and 2ti, twi Otto r uh Kotzrhue [English, 
London, 1830), 2 vols., Weimar ami St. 
Petersburg, 1K10.) 

Koili Kii \ v (See Nadir Shah.) 

. Kocan; strong, robust; a Persian won! . 
Hence the iiame of Kurdts^ Kourdes, or 
Cvrdts'j and VurdeMan . K 

Kraken, Kkaxfn, or, is some call it, 
Kkarbkiv ; that word, says Ponfiippi- 
dim, hisliop of Bergen, lieing. applied, by 
way of eminence, to the fish iijlionvise 
called horwn, sor-horvfn , ancker-troll and 
krruzfisch , “ineontt ■stably,” us olwencstlio 
sail Mi naturalist (whose description of it 
we shall give in uirunslntioii of his own 
words), u the largest sea-monster in the 
world. It is round, flat, mid full of 
brunches. The Norwegian fishermen 
unanimously affirm, und wiiliout the least 
variation in their aceoiuit^ that, when they 
row out several miles to sea, particularly 
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jn tho hot summer, days, and, by their sit- 
uation (which they know by taking a view 
of certain points of land), expect to find 
*0 or 100 lathoms water, it often happens 
that they do not find above 20 0^30, and 
some times less. At these places, they 
generally hod the greatest number of fish, 
especially cod and ling. Their lines, they 
roty, are no sooner out, than they may 
draw them up with die hooks all full of 
fish ; by this, they judge that the kraken 
is at the bottom. They say tliis creature 
causes these unnatural shallows mention- 
ed above, and prevents their sounding. 
These the fishermen are always glad to 
find, looking upon them as a means of 
their taking abundance of fish. There 
are sometimes 20 boats or more got to- 
gether, throwing out their lines at a mod* 
erate distance* from each other, and *the 
only thing they have to olwerve is, wheth- 
er the depth continues the same, which 
they know by their hues, or whether it 
grows shallower, by their seeming to hate 
less water. If this last la* the case, they 
find then thq kraken is raising himself* 
nearer the surface, and then it is no time 


- the water a short time, it begins slowly io 
sink again ; and then the danger is as, great * 
aS before, because the motion of his*slnkiiig * 
causes such a swell ia the sea, and such * 
an eddy or whirlpool, that it draws every * . 
thing down with it.” The arms above j 
described are conjectured to be teutacula, 
and the, kr&keri itself to be an enormpus 1 
polypus. Besides these* arms , u the great 
Creator has also given this creature a p 
strong and peculiar scent, which it can ' " 
emit at certain times, and by means of 
which it beguiles and draws other fish to 1 
come In heaps about it” During many 
months, the krdken is continually employ- 
ed in eating; during many others, in carry- 
ing on the very last process which suc- 
ceeds digestion ; and this operation is so * 
peculiarly agreeabfe to “ the smell and 
taste of other fishes, that they gather to- 
gether from all parts to it, and keep for 
that purpose directly over the kraken : he 
then opens his arms or horns, seizes and 
swallows Jiis welcome guests, and con- 1 
verts them, after the due time, by diges- 
tion, into a Imit for other fish of tlie suo^c 
kind. I relate what is affirmed by main ; 


for them to stay any longer ; they imme- 
diately leave off fishing, take to their oars, 
'and get away os fast as they can. When 
they have reached the usual depth of the 
place, and find themselves out of danger, 
they lie ujk)u their oars, and, in a few min- 
utes after, they see this enormous monster 
come up to the surface of die water, lie 
there shows himself sufficiently, though 
his whole body does not appear, which, iu 
all likelihood, no human eye ever beheld, 
excepting in the case of one of the young 
of this species, which shall afterwards be 
fifioken of. Its back or upper part, which 
seems to be iu appearance about ail Eng- 
lish mile and a half in circumference — 
some say more, but 1 choose the least tor 
greater certainty — looks at first like a num- 
ber of small 'islands, surrounded with 
something that floats and fluctuates like 
sea-weeds. Here and there, a large rising 

* is observed, like saiitl- banks, oil which va- 
rious kinds of small fishes are* seen con- 
tinually leaping about, till they roll off iu- 

‘ to tho water from the sides of it. At 
last, several bright points or horns uj»- 
pear, which grow thicker and thicker the 
higher they rise alnive the surface of the 
water, and sometimes they stand up as 

* high and large as the masts of middle- 

r sized vessels. It seems these are the 


but I cannot give so certain assurance of* 
this particular as 1 can of the existence of 
this surprising creature, though I do not 
find any thing in it alisolutely contrary to 
nature. As we can hardly expect an'ojv- 
portuuify to examine this enormous sea- 
animal alive, I am the more concerned 
that nobody embraced that op|iortunity, 
which, according to the followingaccount, 
once did, and perhaps never more may 
offer, of seeing it entire when dead. The 
reverend M. Friis, consistorial assessor,, 
minister of Bodoeu, in Nordland, and vicar 
of the college for promoting Christian 
knowledge, gave me, at the latter end of 
last year, when he was at Bergen, this re- 
lation, w hich I deliver again on his credit. , 
In the year 1660, a kruken, perhaps a 
young and careless one, came into the 
w r ater * that runs between the rocks and 
cliffs in the pariah of Alstahoug, though 
the general custom of that creature is to 
keep always several leagues from hud, 
and therefore, of course, they must die 
there. Jt happened that its extended long 
arms or antenna*, whicli this creature 
B seems to use like the snail, in turning , 
about, caught hold of some trees standing 
near the w ater, which might easily have 
been tom up by the roots ; but, besides 
this, us it was found afterwards, he entan- 


creaturc’s arms; and it is said, if they were gled liirnself in some openings or clefts in 
to lay hold of the largest man-of-war, they the rock, and therein stuck so fast, and 
would pull it dottn to the bottom. After hung so unfortunately, that lie could not 
this monster has been on the surface of work himself out, but perished utftd putre- 

30 * . , .■ 
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%< fiedon'th&«pot . The carcase, whudi \vb$ 

* a long while decaying* and filled great 

* pert of the narrow channel, made it ah 
; r xnOat impassable bv its intolerable stench,” 
; ■ Th$ animal seen oy- the reverend Donald 

Maclean, of Small Isles, and attested by 
him in a letter, to the Wernerian. Natural 
History Society of Edinburgh, though not 
gut fe* sa large as the Norwegian kraken, 
certainly tends to confirm a belief that, 
with due allowance for exaggeration, n»on- 

* stem of a larger size than philosophy has 
, (J dreamed of, really do exist in the North- 
ern seas, or, in the yvr*ll-expre»«*d phrase 

.** of doctor Barclay, in liis pajicr re luting to 
this gnlmalj tlmt there are 44 grounds autV 
« ' fici^nt to awaken the curiosity of nntu- 
ra Lists, who, it ww to l)e wished, were 
1 always men of preurate discrimination and 
’sound judgment, not prone to indulge in 
a j Mission for the marvellous, nor apt to lie 
infected with the silly conceit, tlmt their 
knowledge of nature is already so com- 
plete, that little of importance remains to 
lie discovered.” {Transactions of H\ .V. 
H. S., 430.) Mr. Maclean V account is 
not a little enrious. 44 According to my 
best recollection.” says he, “I saw it in 
June, 1808, not on tlie coast of Eigg. but 
on that of Coll. Rowing along that coast, 
I observed, at about tlio distance of half a 
- mile, an object’ to windward, which grad- 

* ually excited. astonishment. At first yiew, 
it appeared like a small rock. Knowing 
there w as no rock in tlmt situation, f fixed 
my eyes on it close. Tliejp 1 saw it ele- 
vated considerably above the level of the 
sea, and, after a slow' movement, distinctly 
perceived one of its eyes. Alarmed at 
the unusual appearance *and magnitude of 
the animal, I stirred so its to tie at no 
great distance from the* shore. When 
nearly in a fine betwixt it and the shore, 
the monster, directing its )teud,nvhich still 
continued above water, towards us, plung- 
ed violently under water. (Vitain that lie 
was in chose of us, we plied hard to get 
dshore. Just as we, lea}>cri out on n rock, 
taking a station as high as we convenient- 
ly could, we saw it coming rapidly under 
water towwds the stem of our boat. 
When within £ few yards of the kirn, 


its neck' 1 somqWhat dmullof* ; its about- 
ders-Mf I cau so term them — considerably 
broader; and thence it* tnimred towards 
, die* tail, which lust it kept pretty low in 
the water, so that a view of it could not 
lie taken so distinctly as I wished. It had 
no iin, that l could perceive, and seemed 
to mo to move progressively l»v undula- 
tions up and down, its length I believed 
to In* from 70 to 80 foot When neun*st 
to mty it did not raise its bead wholly 
above yfrater, so that, the neck lieing under 
water, I could jaweive no shining fila- 
ments thereon, if it liml any. Its pro- 
greasiu* motion under water 1 took to he 
rapid, from the shortness of time it took 
to conn* lip to the Inint. When tie* head 
was above water, its motion was not near 
so quick ; and when the bend wa* most 
elevated, it upjieared evidently to take a 
yiew of distant objects. About the time 
I saw it, it was seen about the island of 
Fauna. Tin* crews of Id fishing taints, 1 
am told, wen* so much terrified at its ap- 
pearance, that they, in a body, fled from it 
to the nearest creek for safety. ( >n the 
passage from Rum to Cumin, the crew ot 
one boat saw it coming towards them w ith 
the wind, and its head nboye water. One 
of the crew pronounced. its head as large 
as a little hoar, and each of its eyes a-* 
large a* a plate. Thiv» men wvnMiuirh 
terrified, hut the nioiKer offered them no 
molestation. '///. 41*1). — 'File appearance 
desert lied by Ms. Maclean culls to mind 
the seu-seipeiits which have liven mi often 
reported, of late years, ns seen on the 
coast of New England. W hairy cr may 
la* t)je auenul which lias given rise to 
these. stories, the kmken desrrilted by 
Pont oppidan can hardly In* supposed to 
lie a real existence. 'Hie story probably 
grew out of the appearance of ) -.lands 
which have risen alwive the surface of the 
sen, and Income again submerged, or of* 
rocks only >isible at iwirtiruhir seasons, or 
of floating islands, &c. The young hru- 
keii whicli la* flescrilics was proluihly 
some large sea- monster, whose upf*»nr- 
nnee had lion > me much exaggerated in 
the course of narration. 

K tiANAOii, Lucas. His proper name 


finding the water shallow', it raised its 
' monster- head * above water, and, by a 
winding course, got, With apparent diffi- 
culty, clear of the crock W'he.re our boat 
and wham the monstor seemed in 
* danger of lieing embayed. It continued 
. to move off with its bwul above water, 
’ and with the wind, for oliout half a mile, 
before W lost sight of it. Its baud yvas 
Vather broad, of a form somewhat oval; 


yvas Sunder or Sunder , but he wus call- 
ed Kranachy from the place where lie yvas 
lioni (147‘J), in the bishopric of Hamlicrg. 
He went to Coburg, after baying learned a 
little of tile art of paiuting from his father, 
who yt as a form-cutter and card-painter. 
The elector Frederic the Wise admitted 
Jiiin to his court. He accompanied him 
on bis journey to PuhssTr^, in 1 IfKi. In 
1504, he was apjioihted painter to the 


/ 
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Hector and hie - brother, duke John Fred- them at Warsaw, 

• ;cric, wns made a noble, and, iu 1537, bur- umcs. ■ 

\ gomaster of Wittcmborg, accompanied Kreml, ill the Tartar JangUagea, sigiw- * 
the elector. John Frederic in his captivity fies a fortress j 'Hence the name of Krerh- 
to Inspruck, returned with him, and died lin. (q. v.) f > ' x *, t * 

in 1553, at Weimar. He painted, much, Kremlin ; part of Moscow, in the cep- * 
and the quid prp quo of the stone-cutter, troof the city, containing only die royal 
who put on his tomb-stone pfctqr ederri- edifices and churches, particularly the 
mus (the quickest painter), instead of pic- residence of the emperor. * It is surround- 
tor adeberrimus (the most famous), was not; qfl by three thick' vails and a deep foss, 
inappropriate.— -His son, -of the same with batteries. In the Kifeudin are two 
name, who was also burgomaster at Wei- convents, and many churches, particu- 
mar, where he died in 15H6, may have lariy the cathedral, in which the corona- 
painted many of the pieces ascribed to tion of the Russian emperors is performed. 
Kranach. Wc are most indebted to Kra- In the church of the archangel Michael is 
nach for his portraits of Luther, M chinch- the sepulchre of the emperors, and be-, 
thon, and other persons, famous at tlie time hind it the liouse of the former patriarch, 
of the reformation. His historical paint- where the synod now assembles, and a 
mgs always seemed to us dull histories library is kept, which is rich in Greek and^ 
indeed, mid his numerous representations Russian manuscripts. In tfie castle, the 
of A dum and Kve are little better than imperial colleges have their sessions ; the 
libels on the work of creation. * arsenal is also there. « In 1812, when 




, Krasicm, Ignatius, count of Siet/en, Moscow was burnt by the Russian au- 
archbisliop of Guesnu, a [met and author, ihorities, part of die Kremlin was also de- 
was bom at Duhiecko, February 3, 1735. stroyed. When Najmleon left Moscow, 
When the partition of Poland, in 1772, marshal Mortier received orders to blow 
obliged him to gi\e up his office in the # it up. ‘ A lexui«der restored it * 


senate of* the republic, he turned his at- 
tention to science, lie excelled in de- 
scribing the ridiculous in the national 
customs of his country. I lis com ersation 
was dgrecahle and witty. Frederic the 
Great once said to liini, “ I hope, Mr. 
Archhishop,you will curry me under your 
episcopal cloak into Paradise.” “ No, sire,” 
answered Kmsicki, “your majesty has cut 


Krem.mtz. (See Crcmnii-.) 

Kronstadt. (See Cronstadt.) 

Krudfner, Juliana, baroness of ; hom 
alaiut 1766, in Riga. Her father, liaton 
Vietingholi; one of the richest landed 
proprietors in Courlaiul, gave her a care- 
ful education. When a young girl, her 
parents took her to Paris, where her 
father’s house w r as the resort of nifen- of 


it so short, that it will not sene for smug- 
gling.” Among the works of this poet 
are his mock-heroic poein Ln Atycheidv, or 
Jm Stmt /Wc, in 10 cantos, translated into 
French, the subject of which is from the 
ancient chronicle of bishop Kadluhek, 
wliifli describes liow mice and rats eat 
up king Popiel; also his War of the 
Monks [Jm Monoiwchie), in six cantos, per- 
haps his masterpiece. Frederic the Great 
is said to have induced him to write it, 
when he lodged him in the room in 
♦Sans Souci, where Voltaire had lived, with 
the intimation that it would doubtless 
inspire, him with poetical ideas. Ills An- 
timonomachie, also iu si\ cantos, has less 
merit. Severn 1 of Ins fables are classic; 
not so his satires. The War of Choczim, 


talents, mid her wit, beauty and cbeerfuk 
ness were admired. In her 14tb yeaf, 
she was married to . baron Krudener, a 
Livonian, al>out 36 years old. She ac- 
companied her husband to Co|>ejihn&en 
and Venice, where he was Russian minis- 
ter.' In these places, and irt Petersburg,. 
Madame Krudenef, placed bv rank and 
wealth in the first circles, was one, of 
their most brilliant ornaments. She wds 
surrounded by admirers of her talents 
and beauty; but she* was not happy. 
She became the mother of two children 3 
hut, as she herself indicates, in a lcttei to 
her son-in-law, her natural liveliness of, 
temperament and the allurements of the 
world led her into .levities, which iinally 
caused a divorce from her husband* In 


in twelve cantos, describing the victory of 175)1, she returned to her father’s house in 
Ghoczkiuwi over sultan Osman, under Riga, where she was universally consider- 
the reign of Sigisimmd, has too much of ed one of the most amiable and acconi- 
a historical character. His, prose works plished ladies, with a feeling heart fend 
are full of spirit. The writings of Krasic- lively imagination. But Riga did not 
ki are classical among the Poles. He died satisfy her, and she 'lived alternately in 
at Berlin, March 14,1801. Dmachowski Paris and Petersburg in Russia.* Her 
collected most of his works, and published love of dissipation involved h&r, it) Paris 
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well as in Pdtereburg, \n many difficnl- 
ties. In the former place, the fierce Ga- 
rat is said to have .beetl master of her 
heart la the 'midst of these circum- 
stances, she mote a novel, pfi which she 
hud formed the plan at an earlier period, 

Ycdtriky ou Lettrcs de Gustave de Linar a 
Ernests de G., in which she delineated 
. certain scenes of her own life. The dis- 
asters of Prussia arrived, and madainc# 
Kriidener, being then about the person of 
the queen of Prussia, and participating in 
her affliction, turned her mind from the 
pleasures of the World to the subject of 
religion, though, perhaps, as is often the 
case, little change may ‘have been pro- 
duced, in the essentials of her character. 

Ambition, a lively sensibility, and love of 
excitement, seem to have remained the 
great springs «>f her actions. She, was 
now attracted by the -principles of the 
Moravians. She 'again went to Paris, 


the time. , In 1615, she, went to Bale, 
;whcre a small community of devout mys- 
tics was already collected. Here a young 
clergyman of Geneva, the above-mention- 
ed Einiicytns, followed her, and preached 
in the prayer- meetings which the baron- 
ess held every evening. Women and 
girls went -ardently to these prayer-meet- 
ings, and gave liberally to the poor, often 
to a degree much beyond what they could 
afford. Those, meetings, iis is too often 
the case under circumstances of similar 
excitement, hud o bad moral effect. Cases 
were reported which excited great scan- 
dal, and a preacher naiped Fuseli finally 
denounced .the priestess. The magistra- 
cy of Bale obliged Iter to leave the city. 
Site experienced the same treatment in 
Ldrrach, Annul, &c.; jet, according to 
the common course of things, the munlrer 
of her followers increased, particularly 
among yodug females. At the same 


where she found many ctiocipleo — a fact * time, she carried on an extensive oorre- 
oasiiy explained, from the circumstance, spoudenee ; tuoin'y was sent her from 
that the highest circles of Paris always, great distances.* In 1810, with her duugli- 


contain^a number of persons who, having 
been accustomed to live on excitements 
'from early .youth, and having 1 recoil te 
sickened with those of fashionable life, 
turn with pleasure to those of devotion. 
On the commencement of the war of the 
northern * jiowers against Napoleon, ma- 
. dame Kriidener went to Geneva (1813) 


In CarJSruhe, she became connected with 
flic mystical Jung. (q. v.) She began to 
believe herself called to preach the gos- 
ffcl to the poor. She therefore went into 
the prison at Heidelberg, and preached to 
the criminals condemned to death. In 
181 4, she returned to Paris. Here she be- 
came acquainted with Alexander,eiiq>eror 
of Russia, who had already for some time 
shown a disposition to religious contem- 
plations. According $o a lute publication 
of a companion of madame Kriidener, 
M. Empcytns , Jier conversations widi tiie - 
emperor liad a great influence on him. 
In Paris, she had prayer-meetings, attend- 
“ed by distinguished personages, where 
she was seen in the background o fa suite 
of rooms, in the dress of a priestess, kneel- 
ing in prayer. It is very generally Ireliev - 
ed, that her conversations, in Paris, with 
Alexander, wen* mainly instrumental in 
suggesting the idea of the holy alliance 
(q. v.}-, it is certain, that, in her later ser- 
mons, she hold it up almost as a new cove- 
nant. She gave a description of the feust 
celebrated by the Rushan army ill the plains 
of Chalons, under the title Le Camp de la 
V.ertv (Paris, by Norrwuid), in which she 
gives her views reflecting the liistory of 


ter, she went to reside not far from Bale, 
hi Baden, on the Iloni of Grenzach. Be- 
sides M. Finjreytus, slit* was aceompnnied 
by professor Luehcual, of Bale, and a Mr. 
Kellner. Here she assembled mam poor 
people, great numbers of whom were 
vagabonds, whom she provided with food 
and lodging, without labor. These were 
very ready to profit by the kindness of 
the good, benevolent lady, who preached 
against the coldlicurtediiess of the rich, as 
the source of all evil. The public pear** 
was so much disturbed by these proceed- 
ings, that the Horn was surrounded by 
soldiers in 1817, and the disciples of ma- 
daiue Kriidener carried away to l.or- 
racli. She wrote, in consequence^ a re- 
markable letter to the minister at Ourls- 
ndie, in which she spoke of the “desert 
of civilization” through which she was 
obliged to wander, und reminded him of 
die law of God, requiring the authorities to 
take care of the poor. She now travelled 
about, pn'ucinug in the open air, often 
surrounded by *‘1000 people, and giving 
bountifully to the |>onr. Wherever she 
arrived, she was under the surveillance of 
fin* police. In Leipsie, police officers w ere 
HI length even placed at her door, so Unit 
nolmdy could heudmittod to sec her. Mr. 
Krug, professor of philosophy in the uni- 
versity of that city, published Grsjtrack 
wit< r vier Jlutfm mii der From von Kriidrmr 
(Leipsic, 1818), according to which she 
ap|>earcd as an estimable enthusiast, pour- 
ing out pious effusions, mihgled with ar- 
rogant prophecies. At length the polico 
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transported her to the Russian 'frontier, , ’ Kruxitz, John George; pbytoicianat V 
•where she received orders not to go to Berlin, was horn 1728, studied at Got- v { 
Petersburg, nor to Moscow. In 1824,slie tirigen ,and at Fiypikfort on the Oder, dn /v 
went, with her daughter and her son-in- 1759, he returned to Berlin, devoted his 
law, to the Crimea, and died there the same whole life to literary pursuits) and died in * . 
year, Dee. 13, at Karaflibasar. Madame 17p6. A great numtor of usefuLpublicar 
kriidencr is one,, more instance that ardent dons upon medicine, natural history, ge-\ 
zeal and good intendon (for it is probable ography, and other subjects, original and * 
that she considered herself to be doing translated from various languages, are the 
right)arc by no means sufficient to render t fruits of bis industiy. His chief work 
one capable of effecting a great reformation, is the (Ekojwkiisch-tecknologische Ency- ' 
Krug, William Traugott, professor at fdopddie, which he began in 1773. It 
4he university of Leipsic, a veiy active amounted to 73 volumes, and bad just 
writer on philosophy, was bom June reached the article Leiche (corpse), when 
22, 1770, at Radis, a village in the circle he was removed by death. The work is * 
of Wittenberg, in Saxony, where bis valuable, as containing much matter care- 
father was a wealthy farmer. From 1782 fully selected. There is, hofrever, a want 
to 1788, lie studied at the famous Schul- of method and proportion in it. After his . 
pforte ; and, from 1788, he studied, for four death, the brothers FIdrke, and, since* . 
years, theology, philosophy, history, math- 1815, J. W. D: Korth, have eftntinued the. 
emetics, &c., at Wittenberg. In 1794, lie work, which, in 1828, amounted to 142 
settled there as adjunct of the philosoph- volumes, ami reached as far as SCH. 
ieal faculty, and lectured for seven years, The abridgment of the large work, thus . 
without salary, llis Letters on the PjRr- far, amounts to 32 volymes. 
fectibility of Revealed Religion, which he Krusenstern, Adam John, chevalier 
published when a student, prevented him de ; since 182(i, royal Russian commodore, 
from receiving an appointment as profes- and Second director. of th/e rtiarine corps 
sur extraordinarily, though he lectured of cadets, and well known for his voyage 
with great applause and success. He round the world, In 1803 — 6. Before him, 
now abandoned theology and preaching, indeed, the Russians had made many voy- 
and lectured only on philosophy, philolo- ages of discovery' ; but Kruscnstcm’s voy'- 
gy, ufid scientific subjects. In 1801, he age surpassed those of his predecessors in 
was appointed professor at the university its extent and its results. Before him, 
of Frankfort on the Oder. In 1805, he Russian navigatdh?, in the Atlantic ocean, . 
was made professor ordinurivs at the uni- had never reached the tropics. Krusen- 
versity of Konigsberg, in the place of stern sailed from Jat. 60P N. to 60° S M in 
Kant. Krug belonged to the Tugend- the western hemisphere, and, on this voy- * 
bund. (q. v.) In 1809, lie accepted an in- age of more than three years, he lost not 
vitation to Leipsic, where he continues to a single inau. The descriptions of this 
lecture ns professor ordinarius of philoso- ^oyage of discoveiy have appeared in 
phy. Krug lias written a great deal on print. The emperor Alexander caused . 
philosophical and on political subjects, every thing to be done for the success of 
and shows himself inclined to liberal this scientific enterprise, and, among other 
views, in opposition to Ancillon, Schmaltz, things, purchased the best instruments of 
Von Haller, &c. In the late excitements Troughtoi\ Arnold and Pennington. He 
which have existed in Germany between rewarded the navigator with great liberal- 
the Catholics and Protestants, he took part ity. He bestowed upon Krusenstenfs 
with the latter. He is now writing a Philo- wife the income of an estate which i 
sophical Dictionary, in 4 volumes. A list of amounted to 1500 roubles yearly, in order, 
his works would much exceed our limits, as he expressed it, to comfort her husband 
Among other *orks, he has written one during his absence, in regard to the <?on- 
on Faith and Knowledge. In L82f>, he flition of his family. Tlie honor of the 
published Ecclesiastical Law, represented euterj>rise, however, both in plan and exe-' 
t according to the Principles of Reason and cution, is due to the modest Krusensteni. 
in the Light of Christianity (Leipsic); in No navigator has combined more phihro- 
1823, a .Historical Representation of tlie thropy, care’, and sacrifice of his own . 
Lilieralism of Ancient und Modern Times, convenience, with a comprehensive* 
(Leipsic); hi 1H24, Dicmpolitics, or the knowledge nf his own department. Von 
Latest Restoration of the State in the Way Krusensteni had already made himself , 
of Justice (Leipsic). He has been a con- known in the literaty world by an essay 
tributor to th«;.Leipsic Literary Gazette in Storcb’s Annals, in which he exhib- 
, since 1812. Its thd difficulties of trading by way of 
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Ochotsk to the Islands and coaste of Antcri- ago, by Goppner, is incomplete, and dis- 
co, and showed tHatthis trade could not be-' figured by a multitude of mistakes. Cap- 
come important, until ships should' go *to tain Lisauskoy has also written au account 
the North-West, Coast of America by of the voyage, performed in the Neva, 


>g out of the Baltic round cape 
or the cape of Good Hope. But, 


Horn or the c 
if Russia woul 


round the world, in the Russian Junguago , 
(Petersburg, 1813, in two part$). (». II. 


if Russia would . take part in the direct von Langsdorf lias published Observa- 
trade with China and India, he saw that tions upon a Voyage round the* World, 


she must obtain seamen acquainted with 
. the Indian ocean. Krusenstern ’had col- 
• footed die necessary information on this 
subject id the war of 1793 — 1799, when 
he served on board the English fleet. 
'Count Woronzoff, the Russian ambassa- 
dor at the English court, now procured 


board a British vessel, bound to China, 
lie remained at Canton during 1798 and 
. 1799. and, there acquired a knowledge 
of the advantages' which would accrue to 
tlie Russian possessions on the American 
coast, from the direct transportation of furs 
to this place. As soon as count liomon- 
izotf. the minister, <snd Mordwiuoff, the 
admiral, directed the mind of Alexander 
to Kruseiistern’s proposal, he took up the 
subject, and intrusted this active seaman 
•with the ohatge of making a closer exam- 
ination of die North-West Coast of Amer- 


tions upon a Voyage round the* World, 
in the Years ,1803 — 7 (2 volumes, 4to., 
with copfierplates, Frankfort on the Maine, 
1812); of which, however, only the first 
volume ‘relates to Krusenstcm’s voyage, 
as Langsdorf in 1805, left the expedition 
in Karutschatka, and returned home by 
land through Siberia. This work lias also 
been translated into English. Kruscn- 


for him an opportunity to go to India, on been translated into English. Kruscn- 
board a British vessel, bound to China, stern discovered the Orloff islands, and 
He remained at Canton during 1798 and gave much information respecting the 
1799, and, there acquired a knowledge New Marquesas, or Washington’*? islands. 


New Marquesas, or Washington’s islands, 
especially Nookahiva and the straits of 
Sangaar. He added particularly to the 
geography of Australia, of the coast of the 
islands of’Jajmn and those m the Chines*' 
sea. But the island lying east of Jupau, 
which the Spaniards were said to have 
discovered in 1610, Krusenstern was a* 
unsuccessful in finding as Brics and i^i- k 
iieyrouse before him. On tlie other haiuiL 
he carefully examined the western coast 


ica, according to instructions drawn up 
by count Von Romanzoff, then minister 
of commerce, afterwards chancellor of 
the empire. A seconding object was ul- 
timately combined with the same ; viz. to 
renew the commercial connexions of 
Russia with Japan, at Narfgasacki, which, 
since Laxmap’s voyage to Japan, hail 
been broken up. Two ships were intrust- 
ed to lum — the Nadeslida and the Neva. 
He gave the command of the Neva to tho 
lieutenant-captain Lisauskoy. Oct 5, 1803, 
he left the road of Falmouth. Nov. 26, 


of the island of Jet Iso, the straits of Lapey- 
rouse, and tlie coasts of the island of Sa- 
ghalien. Krusenstem’s desire to reestablish 
commercial connexions with Japan failed 
of being gratified, and the chamlicrlam 
Von Rcsunofij who had been appointed 
ambassador thither, was not received. 
The result of this voyuge will become 
truly import ant, in a commercial view, if 
the proposed improvements, in the man- 
agement of the Rtissian colonies on the 
Aleutian islands and the North-West 
Coftst, to the abuses in which Kruscn- 


the Russian flag waved for tlie first time stem’s attention was directed, are carried 


on the other side of the equator. Aug. 
19, 1806, he returned in the Nadeslida to 
(pronstadt. ( (See A 'Voyage round the 
World in the Years 1803 — 1 806, by the Com- 
mand of his Majesty the Emperor Alexan- 
der I, in the Shivs JVadeshaa (tlie Hope) 
and New, wider the Command of A . J. Von 
Krusenstern, Captain of the royal Marine , 
Petersburg, 1810 — 12,4to.) The two first * 
I»rts contain the narration of the voyage ; 
the^ third part contains treatises upon nat- 
ural history and physico-nautical subjects. 
The atlas contains 16 plates concerning 
Japan, and representations of subjects in 
■ natural history and ethnography. • A sec- 
ond edition of this work appeared in Ber- 
lin fin 12mo., in 1811 — 12, with a portrait 
of the audio**, and with copperplates). An 
^'English translation of Krusenstern’s voy- 


into effect. Krusenstern’s official report, 
concerning captain Golownin’s voyage for 
tlie examination of the Kurile islands, 
contains the latest proofs of the odium 
which the Russians have brought upon 
themselves in Eastern Asia. Krusen-* 
stem’s voyage therefore is interwoven, in 
more than one respect, with the history of 
the Russiau empire. Of his literary labors, 
which have particularly enriched nautical 
geography, proofs are contained in the 
Universal Geographical Ephemeridcs ; 
among others, the essay concerning Mai-* 
donado’s supposed discovery of a north- 
west fmssage in the year 1588, and his 
Mtmoire sur urn Carte du Detroit de, la 
Sonde et de la Bade de Batavia . He has 
also published Vocabularies of tlie Lan- 
guages of several Nations of Eastern Asia 
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and the north Coast 6f America (Peters- 4 * several are even* Uninhabitable, on account^ 
burg, 1813, 68 pages, 4to.) ; Gontribu- of the absolute want of water. 'Othei^f < 
tions to the Hydrography of die great are fertile, well wooded, full of game and • 
Oceans (Lcipsic, 1819, 4to.); and a Me- fislu Some contain volcanoes’ ; and they 
cued des Mhrwires h ydrographiques pour are all subject to frequent earthquakes. * 
servir d? Explication h PMas <U VOcian Pa- The number, witliout reckoning Jesso, is.; A 
cifique ( Petersburg, 1824, 4to., witli an atlas 23. They were successively discovered, m- 4 
in 15 plates, folio). Captain von Kotzebue the eighteenth century, by the Russians,* 
(q. v.] was educated in his school. Krusen- and have been accurately known only - 
stem’s invention for securing the magnetic * since Krtisenstem’s voyage. Tin; inhab- ’ 4 
needle against the influence of camion, itauts are .perhaps a thousand, and are. 
and other iron substances, by enclosing * known by the nam^of Kuriles , wliicii is 
tlie OTiiposs in metallic plates, was intro- / applied also to the people of the neighbor- ‘ 
dueea by the Russians, in 1825. ing coasts of Asia, and of the southern 

Kuh, Ephraim Moses, bom 1731, of {wirt of Kamtschatka. They are heathens, ; 
Jewish parents, showed euriy an uncoil i- and some of them resemble, ill language, 
mon strength of memory, vivacity of mind, sliape aiid manners, the Japanese* Others, . 
and a restless desire of knowledge. Ifis on the contrary, resemble the people of 
father, a rich trader, intended at first to Kamtschatka, many of whom, on the 
educate him in Jewish learning; and, conquest of Kamtschatka by die Russians, 
when the result by no means answered fled to die Kurile islands. Some of 4 the , 
his expectations, he desired to make him islands have inhabitants descended from 
a merchant. He allowed him to receive each of diese slocks. The southern Ku- . 
instruction in the French, Italian and riles an; under Japanese government: 
English languages, by which means ho die northern (21), on the contrary, are 
attained a knowledge of modern literature subject, in some measure, to Russia, and ’• 
and poetry. After liis father’s death, furnish, mostly under compulsion only, a 
he went to .Berlin, us first clerk in the tribute of sea-otter skins, fox skins, and 
sAuiting-housc of his uncle. Here liis other peltiy. The chain extends from 
talents gained him the friendship of Men- lat. 42° to 51° N. » * * 

delssohn, Rainier, Lessing, and otiier Kutusoff (Golenischtscheff Kutusoff, . 
learned men, by intercourse with whom prince Smqlensky), Russian field-mar- 
his poetical talent liegan to Ik* devcloj)cd. shal, l»om 1745, entered the army, 1759, 
lie possessed considerable property, he- senedin Poland from 1764 till* 1769, and 
side's a good salary ; but liis easy good- afterwards against the Turks, under Ro- 
nature, which made him often the prey manzofll He stonned the fortress Shunt- 
of die fraudulent, united with an extrava- la, and, at a later period, contributed 
gant love of books, in a few years, ex- greatly to the subjugation of the rebel 
huusted his means. He left Kerliu, trav- Pugatscheff. in 1788, he was present at 
elled through Holland, France, Italy, jlie siege of OczakoW, having been ap- 
Hwitzerlaud uiul Germany, and became, pointed governor-general of die Crimea 4 
at last, dependent on Ins family., These the year before. At ^he siege of Oczakow, t 
circiimstanees produced in him a fixed he was wounded near die right eye. He 4 ; 
melancholy, which ut length increased to assisted the priuoe of Coburg to gam the 
insanity, from which he was restored victory of Fockschoni, and, in the memo-' • 
only by the activity of a skilful physician, ruble conflict of Riumik, Dec. 31, 1789, 

In his lucid intervals, he produced the * lie jicrfonnod miracles of bravery. After 
tx;st of his poems. In 1785, he was do- the sto/rning of Ismail, under SuwaroflJ 
prived of strength and speed i by apoplexy, be wgs advanced to tire rank of lieutenant- 
in which state he died. 1790. Posthumous general, and, in die negotiations* with , »■ 
Poems, by Eplmrin Moses Kuh, appeared Turkey, which took plrfce shortly after, ‘ 
in Zurich, in 1792. he gamed the fame of an able diplo- 

Kulm. (Set; Culm.) matist. In 171*3, he was appointed, 

Kunkhsdorf. ‘ (See Cunersdorf.) ambassador at Constantinople, and, , in * 

Kurds. (See Curds.) w the subsequent Polish war, we find him ‘ 

Kuriijcs ; a long range of small islands in die Russian army, under SuwarofE • 
at the eastern extremity of Asia, extending He was particularly conspicuous dur- * 
from the southern point of Kamtschatka ing die memorable day of Praga. (q. vA 
to die isle of Jegso, or Mktsmai, which Auer die restoration of peace, Kutusoff . 
belongs to Jn]>an. The whole length of was first appointed commander-in-chief , 
the chain amoupls to nearly f*00 miles, of Finland ; Paul afterwards named him 
Some of die islands ore not inhabited, and governor-general of Lithuania. He re- 
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kfidwi several yean at Wilna, and endcav-* 

* ored to Btrieve, bystud^, the deficiencies 
of hfe-earfy education. Fdra short time, 

\\toi e filled ’the situation of ambassador to 
Beriin, but sods returned to^Vilna, to his, 

* governor-generafcbipu After this, lie was 
appointed chief of the cofps of cadets, 

1 and,' ip 1801, governor-general of St. Pe- 
tersburg. In 1005, when he was at the 
age of6Q, die emperor Alexander gave 
4 J hitmthe chief command of the first Rus- 
^ man corps against tht French. He led it, 
towards the Inn, but did not arrive there 
\ until after the capitulatiob of Ulm, upon 
, which he united himself with the small 
S Austrian corps of geheral Kienmayer, and 
checked die whole of the French army. On 
die right bank of the Danube, to which he 
had crossed over, hie was closely pursued 
by the French, and hod several engage- 
ments with them,, esjiecially that near 
Durastein, Where Jie encountered marshal 
f Murder, on the 18th and 19th NovciuIkt, 
the issue of which* contest was fortunate 


April "28, 1813. After the death 4 of his ' 
widow, die emperor continued the pm- 
sion of 86,000 roubles annually to her five 
daughters. 1 

Kutp, or Cuyp, Albert, a painter of great * 
originality and merit, was bom at Dorr, 
in 1 1056. He was the son of an able . 
landscape painter; whom, however, he far , 
exceeded, and became one of the most 
agreeable artists that ever lived. He imr- 
ticularly excelled ,iii the purity and bril- 
liancy of light ; and he was not surpassed, ■ , 
oven by. Claude or any otlier paimr, in 
an accurate representation of the atmos- r ' 
phore. and of the lightsome (‘fleets of sun- 
shine. The works of this artist, of whose 
life very little is known, embellish some 
of the finest collections in England ; and 
as they are very highly finished, that cn* 
cuiustonctyj added to the number of them, 
implies a tong life. The .gallery of the 
marquis of Stafford, in particular, contains 
some highly valued pictures by Kuyp. 

Ktau, Frederic William, baron of; 


for him. TJhe emperor of Germany sent 
liim, on this occasion, the grand cross of 
the order of Maria Theresa. Hereupon, 
having joined the other Russian corps, he 
oormnanded die allied army, under Alex- 
' ander, at Austerlitz, where he was wound- 
edl In the Turkish war, he received 
orders from Alexander to close the cam- 
paign on the Danube. This being done, 
Kutusoff returned to Russia, and, when 
Barcfay <Ie Tolly resigned the command, 
after 'the first retrograde movement, he 
received, at the age of 70, the chief com- 
, mand of the Russian array, in the war of 
1812. After the battle of Mojuisk, he 
adopted a new plan of warfare. (See Rus- 
sian-German War.) * To commemorate 
his victories, be reodlved from Alexander 
the surname of Smolehskot . Foreseeing 
..the fine which awaited the retreating 
‘ enemy on the banks of the Berezina, be 
* pursued Injt slowly, and the campaign 
was already at an end, when he reached 
Wilna, where he received his emperor. 
This campaign had exliausted KuWBofPt# 

' strength. lie was not in frvdV* of a conrin- 
, nation of thfc war ; for to him, a man 
r beyond 70 years of age, it appeared too 
bold an enterprise to attack the enemy in 
the seat of his power. After having 
issued thq celebrated Russian proclaim- , 
fion from Kaliscb, he died at 'Duutzluu, 


remarkable as a imm wlm owed his suc- 
cess to his wit. Kynu was horn in 1054, 
and, when 17 years old, entered the Bran- 
denburg army, in which he rose, after ten 
years, to the rank of onsign. Some im- 
prudences obliged him to leave Branden- 
burg. lie went to Saxony, where tip* 
elector, anil king of Poland, Augustus 11, 
liecatne acquainted with his humor, took 
him into favor, made him his aid-de-camp, 
and,’ at length, adintuiit-gcneral and com- 
mandant of Kotngstfin (q. v.), which he 
always used to call his stone wife . He 
remained faithful to her until his death, 
in 1733. He was an honest man, hating 
ail flattery. He was u real scourge of th6 
court nobility. There are two bii ^graphics 
of this man* whose memory is still j popu- 
lar in the north of Germany, and of whom 
a thousand sayings are afloat among the 
jieople. 

Ryhls, ^Foliu ; suniamed by Po]ie tlie 
man (rf-Rtfa*; an English gentleman, who 
possessed an estate of £500 n year, at 
Ross, in Here fords him, where he died in 
1754, at the age of 90. Doctor Wart on,, 
in his Essay on the Writings mid Genius* 
of Pope, says Kyrle was the Howard «jp& 
his age, anil that he deserved to be 
brated beyond any of tlie heroes of 
The splendid eulogiuin of the poet on 
man of Roqs is well known. 
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L, in the English alphaliet ; the rwelfdi 
letter anil the eighth consonant ; one of . 
those called liquid#, or semi-voicds, be- 
cause, like vowels, they may he pro- 
nounced for any length of time, which is 
not the case with the other consonants, 
called mutes, as, for instance, p, c. The 
sound represented l»y l is produced hy 
placing The end of the tongue, against the 
fore part of the roof of the mouth, opening 
tlie jaws, and gently breathing out the air, 
which thus escapes from tin* cornels of 
the mouth. The pronunciation of /, there- 
lbre, is not dependent upon the teeth; yet 
there are individuals, and even whole 
tribes, who do not pronounce it ; the for- 
mer m consequence of some defect in their 
tongue ; the latter, Iiecause they alw'a} s 
Use r m instead of /, whilst others always 
use / instead of r. It must he observed, 
that the rolling r is different from the l 
only in this, that the former is pronounced 
with a vibration of the tongue, lienee 
the constant interchange of r and /, in 
many languages, which it is important for 
the etymologist to observe. Thus the 
Trench ornu 1 , from the, Latin vlmus; from 
the Latin perrgrinus, the Italian pcltgrino , 
the French peterin, the German and Eng- 
lish pilgrim. Of the German word kirche 
(Scotch, kirk), the Swiss make kilr/ic. 
r £he much mure frequent change, we 
presume, is from the r to the /, us lrom the 
more difficult to the easier, yet not alw’ays. 
Thus the lower classes in Rome say, in- 
stead of repuhblicoy repubbrica. How fre- 
quent the change of A and p is, 111 Greek, 
particularly in the Jonian dialect, every 
, philologist knows. In Greek, the letter 
was called lambda , analogous tefthe lamed 
of the Phoenicians and the Hebrew s. It 
is Remarkable, that, in all these alphaliets, 
and m the Celtic ones, l is ahva>s com- 
posed, in some way, of two straight lines. 
We find, hi tin* most ancient Greek alpha- 
bets, the lambda thus, Vi A 1 V i > n die 
# Etruscan olphaliet, > ; in the Celt ic, V* 

The Greek is /\; the Latin, L; the He- 
brew, n; in shoA, two straight lines al- 
ways furin this letter. In Spanish, 11 are 
VOL. VII. , 31 



pronounced liquid, like the Italian gl be 4 
fore ' i ; and it is peculiar to this language, 
that it begins words with this' sound, as, , 
Uaneros. In Portuguese, the same sound 
is* expressed by Ih. The French H, if pre- 
ceded hy at, et, oui, is liquid (mouillic\ 
which, in most parts of France, is 'pro- 
nounced like the Italian gl iif egli : hut 
tlie, Parisuiu pronunciation, originally a 
mere provincialism, is almost like our y 
in you, u* in travailhr, vellltr; and' prob- 
ably this pronunciation will finally prevail, 
though it is arbitrary, and' against the 
practice of the majority of die .people. 

I 11 Polish, l beti r*» l is sounded by thrust- 
ing the tongue between the teeth. The 
Polish has also the common L, and an- * 
other with a souiewhar guttural sound, 
produced hy pressing die tongue against 
the roof of the mouth, farther batek than 
in the case of die common L For the 
lattyr it has a proper sign. In Eng r 
libh, / is not pronounced at all in some 
monosyllables, where it intervenes be- 
tween a vowel anil a subsequent conso- 
nant, as in calm, half, balk, chalk, would, 
could, folks . — As a numeral, L signified, 

H Hebrew, 30; in Greek, A = 1J, and 
A = 30,000. L, in Latin, signifies 50 ; 
hence two Ls, put upon each odier, form* 
ing C *= 100, which, being rounded, lie- N 
came — 100. * /\, on Greek coins, : 
means Lorris, Laconia, Ijampsacus , Lact - - 
demonioy Ace.; on Roman coins, it means 
Lucius, Ltpidus, libc.rtas , libra, 1udos r 
libens , &c. L, with a, dash over it,, 

mount, among the Romans, 50,000. . L, on 
French coins, signifies die mint of Ba , 
yonuc. On Hutch cloths, L significsLfy- 
dnu On French hats, L means leant * , 
/made of wool only). L. A. Q. M. is an, 
abbreviation for litcrarum artiumque mar 
gister ; £, the Englisii abbreviation . for - 
pound (starling), from libra, the Lktin for ■ 
pound . In citations, l is often used for* 
book (liber). (See Abbreviations ,) 

La, in music; die syllable by which * 
Guido denotes die last sound of each 
hexarhord. I fit begin$ in C, it answers to 
our A ; if in G, to I? ; and if in F, to D 
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Laaland, or Lalanx>; an island ,*>f 
Denmark, at the entrance into the Baltic 
.from the Greater Belt, shout 60 miles in 
' ♦ length, and 1$ in its mean breadth, and 
nsfekdiied * the most fertile spot in the 
' Danish dominions. This island produces 
plenty of all sorts of grain, particularly 
very fine wheat, and excellent pens.* It 
f . is also famous for a kind of red fruit, 
Balled manna. The country lies low, the 
still is damp, and tlie air is very unhealthy. 
Of all the inhabitants of this island, the 
clergy an* the best provided for, according 

* to their rank. The nobility are numerous 
here, and many of them have vers line 
seats, uud considerable ('States. N askew 

‘ i* the capital. Population, 118.000; square 
miles, 4ol K Laaland, united with Fulster, 
forms a bishopric. Lon. 10° to 11° 
,VJ' K. ; lat. 54° 40' to 55° N. 

La\r, or Laf.k, Peter van, suniamcd 
i( Bfunhm ioi a painter, born m 10 LI, at 
Lauren, a village near Naardeu, in llol- 
laud, enjoyed, (luring 16 yeais, the socie ty 
of* the most distinguished aitiMs, \ii. 
Poussin, Claude Gelee (LorniineJ, Saiul- 
rari, &.i\, and had considerable intluence 
on the taste of the Italians. In M>7il or 
1074, lie put an end to ins life, probably 
fro'm hypochondria, lie received !ii> sur- 
name during In* residence at Koine, 
in cording to some, on account ot‘ In-* 
deformity ; according to others, from Ins 
iiumoious representations of* objects of 
common life, which lie brought into liivoi. 
Lven in his earliest youth, it was Jus con- 
stant occupation to draw every tiling w lneh 
Jie met with. His memory servi d him so 
admiral »lv, that he could represent objects 
iiK^st strikingly, which he had only seen 
oner', or a long lime premium*, lie was 
also one of tin' greatest niiMriiuis of his 
time. . lie only attempted minor objects, 
such as lairs, children's games, limiting 

* scenes, landsca pt;s, &e., hut liis paintings 
possess great [>ower and atninaciou. The 
hmseum of Paris J assessed scvtyal of Ins 

pieces. » 

JxABARRf:, John Francis Left ‘ vie. 

elicvalier do, grandson of a lieutenam- 
goneftd in tlie French service, was one of 
the latest victims of religious liinatieLm 
in Franco. His father having spent his 
fortune, his aunt, tho abbess lie ViHan- 
eourt, took charge of his education, and 
the youth made much progress in Ins 
studies. The command of a company of 
cavalry had lieeu promised to him, win n 
.j the following horrible event put a stop to 
\ his career. In the year 1765, a wooden 
t , crucifix, on the bridge of Ablieville, had 
i beeu defaced, and the bishop of Amiens. 


Do la iflottc d'Orlcans, issued a proclama- 
tion, demanding a disclosing of tin' perpe- , 
trators of tlie crime, under peualt., of 
ecclesiastical! censures and cxcojnmunicu- ‘ 
tion. Duval de Saucourt, counsellor of* 
the presidial of Abbeville, the private ene- 
my of the abbess l>e Villancourt, accused’ 
tlie chevalier De Laluirre of the crime. ■ 
Several witnesses were heard. Lalmrre. 
and D^tallonde, a youtfi of the same age, 
were ordered to he arrested. The latter 
fled, and entored the service of Prussia, in 
which he distinguished himself; hut La- 
Iwirre was apprehended and brought to 
trial. The indictment charged him with 
ha\iug parsed a procession without taking 
oil* Ills hat, of having spoken aguuist the 
eucharist, and of having sung impious 
•and licentious .Mings. The tribunal sen- 
tenced tlie young man to have his tongue 1 
cut out, ins right hand cut oil’, and to he 
burnt alive. \ deeiee of the parliament 
of Pails, ol* June o, I7»id. passed 1»\ a. 
small majority, commuted the scntcmr 
into dfeapitation belbie hunting. This? 
decree was executed July 1. Labarre, •- 
haidly ]!> yeats old. was mined to the 
place of execution in a nut, with tla* 
wolds impious, blaspht m< r, sw rilt pious, 
uhonunablt , and ( inrabli\ writn n on his 
breast. \ohaire exerted him -elf a- zeal- 
ously against this iiitiimoiis net as he had 
against tlie execution of (’alas. ^j. v.) 

( lider tin name of* 'I. De ( ’use u, advocate 
of the royal eouneil, lie published a Kela- 
lion ol* the Dentil of tin- (’lievahei De 
Laharre, ^viiieh may he found in vol. 
A\\vi of his works, ed. Beaumairhni.s. 

“ V Demini' an," lie s ( ,y>, •* was ajipointed 
to attend him as confessor, a friend of his 
aunt, the ahhes*, with whom Jie had often 
slipped m the coiivtfil. 'Fins good man 
vvejtt, and tin* ehcv.dier comforted him. 
Dinner was brought to them ; hut the* 
Dominican was unable to eat. ‘Let its 
take a little food,' said the chevalier to 
him ; ‘you will lin'd Mrenglh to support the 
spectacle which 1 am going to exhibit."' 
He ascend' d th(' srallold with calmness, 
without complaints, without anger, and 
without oMeniatiuii, merely saying to ilio 
monk wiioasMsted him, “1 did not think* 
that a young iiohlcinan could he put to 
death for such a tnlle.” 

Lakaium; the name given to the ini|K‘- 
riul haimer, upon which ( -onstai!! me, idler 
Jus conversion, blazoned the monogram 
of Christ. Kusebuis has d' scribed it wilh 
much particularity. After the vision, in „ 
which the luminous cross was exhibited 
to the emperor, and while he was yet 
meditating on the meaning of that appuri- 
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tion, a sudden night cutno ori, ‘*.at«which 
time,” us he saitf^ “the Christ of Cod ap- 
peared to him, when asleep, With that 
sign which hail been shown him in the 
heaven, and ordered him to got u sttuidard 
made, in imitation of that which In* hud* 
seen in the heaven, which he should use 
as n protection in his engagements with 
his enemies. As soon as it was day, he 
arose, and declared the whole secret to his 
friends. Then he railed together (lie 
workers in gold and precious stones, in 
the midst of whom, he himself sate, and 
gave ihcin a description of that standard, 
and ordered them to express its likeness 
in gold and precious stones, which stand- 
ard we ourselves, also, happened some' 
time to have a sight of.” 

Lu;at, Jean Hnptiste, a Dominican 
missionary and traveller, Imm at Pans in 
KitsJ, took the vows at the age ol IP. He 
aftei wards taught mathematics and phi- 
losophy at Mai icy, where, at the same 
tune, he performed the dutnsofa preach - 
er. In 1(103, lie r< tinned to Paris, to Ihe 
Dominican convent in the street St, llo- 
»oK\ A letter arriving shortly after, from 
the superior of the Dominicans in the 
French Antilles, in which this crelcsiashe 
urged Jiis hrethren in Fuiope to come i.» 
his ai !, an udcctioiis di.->ca>e having « al- 
lied oil* many of the members of die onk i, 
Labat determined to earn into execution 
the plan lie had long entertained of be- 
coming a missionary. As tin* superiors 
of the older expected great benefit from 
his services in France, it was with dilli- 
euhy that he succeeded in carrying Ins 
intention into effort. He embarked, with 
several brethren of the order, at llochellc,* 
in 1(103, landed ,.t Martinique in 1(10-1, ami 
immediately undertook tho can* of the 
parish of Macon ha, which he superin- 
tended for two years, after which he was 
sent to (iiiadaloupe, for the purpose of 
building a mill, on mi estate belonging to 
■ ihe order. His mathematical knowledge 
recommended him to the governor there, 
whom lie accompanied during a tour 
through the island, to assist him in select- 
ing the points bc«t adapted for vvoiks of 
dclcnee. On his return to Martinique, 
Lai Kit found his cure occupied by another, 
and he received the office of procureur- 
gtn/ral of the mission, in which an op^ior- 
tunity was afforded him of displaying the 
whole extent of his useful activity, at the 
same time that he served the government 
by his mathematical knowledge. During 
' several voyages in the sen ice of the mis- 
sion, he visited *ril the Antilles, and, on the 
attack of Guadaloupc by' the English, in 


3703, lie rendered ljis couhtrymeti iftropr* 1 
taut services us, an engineer. In 1705, ho ‘ ^ 
was sent 1 to Europe jm business of the ' < 
order, and, lauding at Cadiz, he embraced f 
the opportunity to survey, geometrically 
and scientifically,. the , environs 1 and the 
'whole coast of Andalusia, as far as Gib- “ 
raltar. He likewise went to Italy, and 
-finally returned to Paris in 17JK1, where 
hi' occupied himself with the publication ' 
of a part of his w orks, and where he died ‘ 
Jan^fi, 1738. His Vo gage avx lit* dt 
l\rfmeri(fue } of which several editions have 
appeared, and which has been translated 
into several languages, contains an account 
of the natural history, particularly of some 
of the* smaller and less frequented islands •/ 
of their productions ; the origin, customs, 
religion and governments of the inhab- 
itants, as well a< the chief political events 
which occurred during the author's resi- 
dence there, lie also published a I)c- . 
senplion of the ('outlines on the Senegal, 
ami between (-ape 1 banco and Sierra fie- 
one: Travels in Spain and Italy; and a 
translation of Cavaz/fs work on Western 
.(Ethiopia, joules these*, Labat edited < 
the Voyage of the Chevalier Demarchuis 
to Guinea and to Cay emits aim the Me- 
moirs of the Chevalier dWrvieiix, con- 
laiiuiig Ins Travels m Palestine, Syria and 
Ihuhaiy. 

Lvm., Louisa, known by the name of 
In fnllt cordiirr , was horn at Lyons, in 
I.VJii or 15*27. Her tiirher h\d her in- 
stmeted in music, in several language^ 
and also in tiding and military exercises. 
This excited in her a desire td enter the 1 
army, and, in 1543, she served at the siege 
of Perpignan, under the assumed name 
of r a plain Lop*. She was commended 
for her strength and courage. The 
French being obliged to abandon the 
siege of Perpignan, Louisa renounced the 
nlihtary service, and devoted herself to 
literature and poetry . She married a rich 
rope-maker, Enneninnd Pernn, by which ■ 
means she acquired an opportunity to fol- 
low freely her bent lor literature. Willi * 
many agreeable accoinplislinieutNshe com- 
bined a knowledge <if the Greek, ljututf 
Spanish and Italian. Her house became 
the resort of men of learning, rank atfd, 
wit. She excited the. admiration of the 
poets, but at the same time the envy of 
the ladies of Lyous. Some contempo- 
rary writers have praised her for her , 
virtue, while others have accused her of ; 
licentiousness. Several of her poetical 
effusions, particularly the 1 8th sonnet, cer- 
tainly afford cause lor suspecting her vir- ' 
tue. She appears to^iavo passed through 
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„ aQ the degrees' of love : commencing 
with faithful affection, she liecame a co- 
quette, and finally, an intriguante. Wo. 
may find some excuse for her conduct hi 
* the Character of the age, when 'gallantry 
wus not considered dishonorable, and she 
heraelf was surrounded by a crowd of 
amiable but licentious admirers. Her 
generosity, her ta$jte for learning, and her 
acquirements, so extraordinary for the 
times, effaced this stain in the eyes of 
most of her contemporaries. The tijhtite 
which contemporary authors pay lier,uttd 
the circumstance that the street in Lyons, 
1, where her house' was situated, was named 
afler her, prove how much she was 
esteemed. The charm of her conversa- 
tion, her Accomplishments, her talents, the 
verses which she composed and sung to 
the lute, contributed to fascinate her nu- 
merous and distinguished admirers, ller 
works are, Kpistle to C lenience tie Rour- 
ges (writteu with great talent): the Dis- 
pute between Love and Folly, in prose 
(full of interest autl originality) ; three 
elegies ; 24 sonnets, tht first of w hich is 
in Italian. The first edition of her worfijs 
appeared in 1555. 

Labials are letters chiefly pronounced 
, v by the lips, as //, /, m. 

Labor, in physiology, i> the aet by w hicli 
a female of the genus mammalia brings one 
of Her own sjiecies into the w orld. When 
the fiutus has remained its due turn* in the 
womb, and is in a condition to carry on a 
sejwrate existence, it is extruded from its 
place of confinement, in order to live the 
life which*belungs to its species, independ- 
ently, of tilt** mother. The womb having 
reached its maximum of growth w ith the 
increasing size of* the fcelus, its peculiar 
irritability excites in it the power of con- 
traction 'it thereby narrows the space 
within, and pushes out the mature firm*. 
The period of gestation is von difli -refit 
in (liferent animals, hut, in each particu- 
lar species, it is fixed with much precision. 
In tlie womb, the corporeal frame of man 
commences existence as an embry o, after 
further dovelopemont, appears as a foetus, 
then as an immature, and, finally , u 
mature ehild. With its growth and iu- 
creaRing size, the membranes which en- 
velope. it enlarge, the. womb also expand- 
ing to give, room for it. At the end of the 
&>ih or the beginning of the 40th week, 
the child has reached its jierteet state, and 
is capable of living separate from the 
mother ; hence follows, in course, its sep- 
aration from her, i.e. the birth. Conirae- 
’'tions of the womb gradually come on, 
which are called, from the painful sensu- 


tions ‘accompanying them, tabor-pains 
These are of two kinds: first, the prelimi- 
nary pangs, which begin tin* labor, do not 
last long, are not violent, and produce the 
feeling of a disagreeable straining or pres- 
sure. When the pregnant female is at- 
tacked by* these, she is often unable ro 
move from her place till the pang is over, 
after which, ishe is oflen free from pain 
for some hours. Then follow the true 
lahor-puin* ; these «1 wajs last longer, re- 
turn sooner, and are more \iolent. The 
Contractions of tin* w omb take place in 
tin* same order ns lltc enlargement had 
previously done, the upper pan of it first 
contracting, while the month of tiie womb 
enlarges, and grows thin, and the vagina 
heroines loose and distensible. R\ tin* 
means the firtus, as tin* space within the 
womb is gradually narrow ed, descend * 
with a turnuui motion towards the open- 
ing; the filial contained in the membranes 
enu loping the tint us, as the part making 
the grealest resistance, is forced out, and 
firms a bladder, which contributes much 
toils* gradual enlargement of the o]ieiut>g 
of the w omb, it is> therefore injurious to 
the delivery if hasty or ignorant midwives 
break the n»(*mhranes too soon. Ry re- 
peated and violent throes, the membrane- 
at length luirsi, and de-eliaige iheir con- 
tents, and, some time after, tla* head of 
the child appears. As the skull-hones 
law e not yet acquired their perfect form 
and substance, hut are attached at the 
enron of the head only by a strong mem 
brane, and may he brought nearei togeth- 
er, the lieaJ, by the pressure which it 
undergoes, may be sornewlml diminished 
in size, and squeezed into a more oblong 
form, so as to pas* through the opening of’ 
the matrix and the pelvis, In winch it is 
contained, and, finally, through the external 
parts of generation ; aud when this it 
done, the rest of the body soon follow*. 
The act of birth or delivery is accordingly , 
in general, not an unnatural, dangerous, 
and diseased state of the system, as niuny 
timid women imagine. It is a natural 
processor dovelopement, which is no more 
a disease than tin* cutting of the tcetli, nt 
the coming on of puberty, although, like 
them, it may give rise to important changes 
in the body, and m various diseases. It 
is true, that the process of child-birth re- 
quires a violent exe rtion of nature, hut 
this is facilitated by many preparative* 
and helps adapted to the purpose. If 
tla* birth succeeds in the way desorilied, 
it is calk'd a natural birth . For this, it is 
requisite that tin* pelvis slipuld 1st proper- 
ly formed, and that the opening should 
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permit a free passage to the perfect Foetus ; 
that the growth and size of the foetus 
should he proportioned to the pelvis, 
esjMicjally that the head should have the 
size designed by nature, proportioned to 
the diameter of the pelvis; also, that there 
should he a proper situation of the womb, 
in regard to the axis of the pelvis, and a 
proper position of the* fetus, namely, the 
head down, the Imck of the head in front, 
and towards the opening of the womb, 
so ok to appear first at birth ; and, finally, 
that the ' external parts pf generation 
should he in a natural state. An easy birth 
takes place without any excessive strain- 
ings, and in due season. A difficult birth 
proceeds naturally, hut is joined with great 
efforts and jiangs, mid occupies a long 
time — over six dr eight hours. Tire cruise 
of it is someliines the stiffness of the fibres 
of the mother, her advanced years, the 
disproportionate size of the child's head, 
and various other causes. .Nature, how- 
ever, finishes even these births; and 
women in labor ought not to lie imme- 
diately dejected and impatient, on account 
of these difficulties. An at i natural (hr 
properly an irregular) birth i" one in 
which one or more of the above-mention- 
ed requisites to a natural birth are want- 
ing. \u artificial birth is that which is 
accomplished hv the help of art, with in- 
struments or the hands of the midwife. 
Premature birth i s one which happens 
some weeks before the usual time, linme- 
|v, after the seventh, and before the end 
of the ninth month. Though nature 
has assigned the period of 40 weeks 
for the full maturing of the fie t us; it 
sometimes attains, some weeks before tins 
period has elapsed, such a growth that it 
mu> Ik* preserved alive, in sonic cast's, 
after its separation from the mother. That 
it lms not reached its mature state is de- 
termined by various indications. Such a 
child, for instance, does not cry like lull 
grown iiilimts, hut only utters a faint 
Hound, sleeps constantly, anil . must he 
kept constantly warm, otherwise its hands 
and feet immediately become chilled. 
Besides this, m a premature child — more 
or less, according a* it is more or less 
premature — the skin over the whole body 
is red, often, indeed, blue, covered with a 
line, long, woolly hair, esjiecially on the 
sides of the face, and on the hack ; the 
fontanel of the head is large, the skull - 
buncs easily moved ; the face looks old 
and wrinkled; the eyes are generally 
closed ; the noil* on the lingers and toes, 
short, tender and soft, hardly a line in 
length ; the weight of such a child is un- 
si * 


der six, often under five pounds. Thai',; 
birth is called untimely wlien the fqptus 
is separated from the womb before the* 
seventh month. Such children can rare- , 
Jy he kept alive ; there arc instances, liow- > 
ever, of live months’ children living. A * 
curious remark is found m good writers, 
that a seven months* child is’ more likely, 
to live than one horn a mouth later. ImIc , 
birth is a birth after the usual pei»u<l # 
of 40 weeks. As this reckoning of the* 
time from pregnancy to birth is founded, 
for the most part, solely on the evidence 
of the mother, there is much room for 
mistake or deception. The question is 
one of much interest in medical jurispru- 
dence. as the inquiiy often arises wherher 
a child, born more than 40^ weeks uftwr 
the death of the reputed father, is to he 
considered legitimate or nor. The im- 
portance of the question and the nneer- , 
tainty of the proof have occasioned n ’ 
great variety of opinions among medical 
writers. Most of them doubt the truth 
of rl*e mothei’s assertions about such a 
delayed birth, and give, as their reason, 
that nature confines herself : the fixed 
period of pregnancy; that grief, sickness, 
Ac., cannot hinder the growth of the , 
iirtus, Ac. Others maintain, on the con- 
tiury, that nature hinds heiself to no fi<id 
rules; that various causes may delay the 
growth of the child, Ac. Abortion and 
miscarriage fake place when a foetus is 
brought forth so immature that it cannot 
live. They happen from the licgiiming 
of pregnancy to the seventh month, but 
most frequently hi the third month. The 
occasions especially, in those of a suscep- 
tible or sanguine temperament, are, violent 
shocks of liody or mind by blows, falling, 
dancing, cramp, passion, Ac. 

L v bur, ax i) Lar6rkhs. The two great 
sources of income*, hi all communities, 
are labor and capital. The means of 
production an' the land, utensils, stock, 
and all which coustitutes capital, and the 1 
laborers who use this capital. In this 
general division of the means of produc- 
tion, the term labor is used in its, broadest 
sense ; for the labor of the mind, or that % 
of the artist, which depends more upon, • 
skill than muscular exertion, is to be inclu- 
ded in the general estimate of the produc- 
tive power, if a price or market value is put 
upon its products iu the general estimate. 
Nor should we, in estimating the general 
productive cajvacity, confine ourselves u> 
the species of labor which results in the pro- 
duction of articles of necessity or oonveui* 
encc merely; since,* in the products con- 
sumed by any community, it is not pneti- 
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,, cable to draw a distinction between arti- 
dm of mere utility and those of taste ; 

' utility and I usury being combined ill a 
, gmitjmrt of the things used or cOnsmn- t 

* cd by a people, whatever may be its stage 1 
of civilization and refinement. "'The land 
and the-greater part of the utensils of pro- 

, ductiou, are estimated^ it is true, in a great 
. degree, and, in many instances, wholly, by 
their mere utility for production. But it 
’’ is otherwise with respect to the products 
" intended, not merely ns the menus of pro- 
ducing others, but as ultimate objects of 
'Use or consumption. Dwellings, furni- 
ture, clothing, food, all combine, in differ- 
ent degrees and proportions, both luxury 

* 'jual utility. The quantity of wool and 

* cotton worn and used by two persons in 
different ranks of life, and of different 
means of consumption, may be the sguiie, 
andnuswer equally well as a protection 

, of the person against the climate ; and yet 
that used by one, owing to flu* belter 
quality of the material, anil the greater 
labor bestowed in fabricating it, may co*t* 
. three or ten times as much as that used 
by the other ; and vet something is paid to 
taste and luxury eve§ by this Juttrr. The 
abstract utility of any article is of difheult 
* estimation, and, though it is a proper sub- 
ject of inquiry and speculation, still, in es- 
. timating the productive power of labor, 
in comparison with capital, the more 
practical rule seems to he, to take the es- 
timate put upon it by the community it- 
self. If, for instance, the labor of a* 
sculjitor is, in the estimation of a commu- 
nity, worth that of 20 day-laborers, the 
distribution of the annual products of the 
lalior and capital of that community will 
lie governed by this rule of comparison 

* _ and the sculptor will lie able to consume 

as much in value as the 20 common la- 

* borers. Hence the proportion of the in- 


form in different communities. The esti- 
mated (tmuiml market Value of the labor, 
will, however, in any community, lie 
greuter, in proportion to its capital, than it 
would at first view appear to he. It law 
been estimated to be nearly one fifth, ex- 
ceeding or foiling short of that ratio, ac- 
cording to the circumstances and pursuits 
of a community ; that is, supposing the 
capital to lx* stationary, the value of tin 1 
whole capital, including lands, building*, 
animals, furniture, utensils, and every vend- 
ible thing whatsoever, is consumed and re- 
produced every five years. It is evident, 
then, what, a rapid change may lie mad* 1 
in the wealth of a community, either for 
the better or the worse, by an impulse or 
cheek to its industry, or a general tendency 
to economy or prodigality in consumption. 
The arts, and employments, and huhits of 
a people, then, are every thing, m respect 
to their prosperity : and the actual amount 
of their present capital is of less impel - 
tanee, since, if it b* 1 too small, tlmt is, if the 
people an* in want of a sufficient stock to 
employ themselves to tint greatest advan- 
tage. industry and economy may very 
soon supply the deficiency. The aggre- 
gate annual products of the same labor 
and capital arc greater in on* country 
than another. Tins is a distinction of 
great importance, wliich is overlooked m 
some economical spe? illations, or which, 
at least, lias not always its just weight. 
The tact is, jicrhaps, too obvious to need 
proof or illustration. If, lor instance, the 
people of one country have better lands, 
domestic animals, roads, utensils,* or arc 
more skilful and ingenious than those of 
another, the same amount of manual la- 
bor liestovved upon eorresponding mate 
rieJs, with corresponding instruments of 
production, will produce greater results. 
The wages of labor, and the interest of' 


co me of labor und capital will vary m dif- 
* ferent communities, according to the dif- 
l>jhreut arts or kirals of production cncour- 
rtj^ged. To take the same examples, though 
vahi? bibor a sculptor may lie equal in 
thato& est m mt6 ^ by. a community, to 
eqUj J||ff 20 lalxirers, — and tiie same may he 
or stocW bue of the painter, —vet the rajiital 

tit agricuitfiy he* the y m ‘ wnp'ov 'l 

quSd forV 5 ^* 11 

nronortiou tli'<!' ,fl ' er of tlH>HU artwtK - n, ‘ ! 
capital of aw#’* of ***** 0< ' tl,e " ,K . ,le 
whole e 8 tim a t.‘<Ull'' ,nu,, t y' , t0 *■* ° 

Of all Herts, ^rSK" 1UH ‘ v ? lu, r of th '“ l#( 

t wiV depend Opoutl^j?"* 1 , b y. ,ts nuir,1,K! "’ 
th« the lUportiou^^ ^minut'd, 
r 1 ' ‘ 4 \will not be uui- 


money, may both, therefore, be liiglier ui 
one country* than in another. This we 
know' to he a fact. In the U. States, for 
instance, the interest of money, and the 
w ages of common labor, are both higher 
than in Euroj>t?an countries. Jr. does not 
follow, then, that, if the condition of the 
mere laborer is lietter in one country 
than in another, that of the capitalist will 
necessarily be worse. To ascertain the 
condition of these tw r o classes, fjosscssing 
the productive rapacity and means of a 
community, wc first inquire into tlioug-* 
gregato productiveness of capital and in- 
dustry, and next into the distribution of 
* the aggregate products between the two 
classes. And, in examining into tlio con- t 
ditiou of the members of a community, 
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the next inquiry relates to the proportion- 
ate share of each industrious ^lans in tin- 
whole portion of 'the aggregate products 
allotted to industry, as distinguished from 
tiiat which is allotted to capital. This 
distribution among the ItilHrnng classes , 
themselves, of the products uf their labor, 
.will, of course*, depend upon the estima- 
tion m which, the various kinds of labor 
are held ; and its eflirt pn their enndiiion 
will also depend very materially upon the 
arrangements, improvements and fncili- 
i es possessed by the rommumty, to ren- 
,,der tbdir labor clTirlive ; fi»r the compen- 
’ satinii to laborers, individually, may be 
small, and yet tile expense of the whole 
class of ihe community to which they he- 
lniur, very great. To take a linn i bar in- 
stance, if, from the thinness of the popu- 
lation, or other cause, the, receivers and 
distributors of th»‘ articles of production 
and oousumption among thy' people, that 
is, the retail dealers, can transact but g 
small amount of business each, though 
the earnings of each one maybe small, 
their aggregate compensation must be 
large. In countries half civilized, and in 
which the arrangements and facilities f »r 
exchange*, are rude and imperfect, the 
usual profits of trade are at an enormous 
rate per cent.: and yet the wealth of these 
traders will be ven trilling, in comparison 
with that of the merchants and traders of 
a more civilized, improved and populous 
community, though the per coinage of 
profit of tiiese latter may he much lower. 
The same distinction will hold good in 
1 respect to even other pursuit and em- 
|Hoymont iu a community, — the propor- 
tion of the whole- products awarded to 
any one class, may not correspond, at ill, 
to the individual advantage *or disadvan- 
tage* of the; members of that class, in their 
pursuits, iu comparison with that of those 
of any either class. The compensation e»f 
any one class of a community, in com- 
parison to any other, will evidently de- 
peud upon the 4 course* taken by the taste; 
and luxury' of the community ; for vve 
may assume it as a ge*ue*rul eloctrine*, that 
when the tystc unel passions of u commu- 
nity lead to a large consumption of .the; 
article's produced by any class, or if the 
services of its irie*mhcrs arc considered 
particularly beneficial, the*se; members will 
be; liberally com|K;iisnteel. if, for instance, 
as is, or, at least, has been, the fact in some 
countries, the; inhabitants suppose that 
their future; wclfiiru does ne>T depend so 
much upon theft* ow r # e*liarae*te‘rs and con- 
duct as upon the prayers and good offices 
of tlieir spiritual guides, they will deem it 
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impossible to reward these spiritual guides 
too liberally, seeing they have the salve- * * 
tion of the rest at tlieir , disposal. The , ;; 
same principle will hold true in respect to . 
any other class : in proportion ns its cin- ' 
ployincnt goes along vvith the tastes and. 
passions of the community, will its mem- 
bers be rewarded for their -labors. The 
effect will not, however necessarily ex- 
tend itself to all tlic members of the clas>. „ 
Suppose, for example, that the taste and 
v anity of a people appear very much in 
their apparel and personal ornaments : it 
will not follow that all r cloth makers, tai- 
lors, jewellers, hatters and shoe-makers 
\v ill have the highest wages in the com- 
munity *, hut tlie result will .he, that a high 
price will be [mid for excellence of mate- 
rial (fr superiority of still in the manufac- 
ture of those articles. The mqinent, there- 
fore, iu which civilization commence^, — 
and sortie degree of it is coeval with the - 
existence of every society,— excellence in 
some arts nr cm [Joy men ts will meet with . 
extraordinary rewards. As arts and civ - 
lli/ation adviuie . the objects of * passion 
and taste wi!I In* multiplied,' and with 
them tlie kinds and varieties of excellence 
of materials or skiilf which will, be in- 
terfiled of extraordinary value. Tlie ef- 
lirt necessarily is to produce a compara- 
tive depression in the value of all ordina- 
ry products and unskilful labor. Accord- 
ingly, the ordinaiy laborers, hi ull the arts, 
become b\ degrees a distinct class. Ill a 
refitted community, alwundiiig in arts, this 
class necessarily becomes* numerous, and 
the condition of its members is a subject 
of solicitude to the philanthropist, and Of 
interest to the economist and statesman. 
The security and welfare of the whole. v 
community, will depend very materially 
upon tlie character and condition of this, 
part of the population. The greater the ‘ 
distance between this cluss and the rest, 
the more etiectually they arc set off from ’ 
the others, the more uimatural and dis- 
torted will Ik* the state of society, and f t 
the more frequent will Jk* scenes of disoi* / 
der, distress and vice. It is one of tlie • 
firs^ and most important maxims of poll- , \ 
cy and of economy, then, to sustaiu the, 
meinhers of this ('lass, not by giving t^em , 
tlio control and management of affairs, for 4 
which, of course, they are nc^ tlie ' 

fitted, — but by using all possible means,." . 
whether by legislation or social influence.*' ‘ 
to give them education, good habits ami 
good morals ; to inspire, aud maintain in 
them a rcspect for themselves, ancf secure 
to them the respect of others. 

Labor-swing Machines, Montes- 

i t . : 
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quieu somewhere regrets the introduction 
. ,of the use of water-mills for grinding 
corn, instead of the hand-mills formerly 
in use, as it threw a great many laborers 
1 out of employment, besides diverting tin* 
water from the purposes of irrigation. 
Upon this principle of throwing laborers 
out of employment, the English Weavers 
were opposed to the use of power-looms. 
, It is not remarkable thut laborers them- 
selves, who, for a time, feel the inconven- 
iences of the introduction of any improve- 
. ment, should oppose its introduction ; but 
it is singular that any man of enlarged 
and philosophical views should tall into 
Mich a notion. Nobody certainly would 
think it a misfortune to a coiumuuit} . that, 
in consequence of some improvement m 
agriculture, the same labor w ould produce 
a greater quantity of grain ; on the con- 
trary, every one consents to the praise be- 
stowed, by Johnson, upon the mini who 
makes two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew r before. And an improvement 
in machinery, whereby the same labor 
will produce twice the quantity of cloth, 
is precisely the same in its general effects 
upon the condition of the community, as 
an improvement irf agriculture. But in 
a case of improvement in machinery, the 
effect more npjMirent and more sudden, 
as it will spread rapidly, and, accordingly, 
the inconvenience to the laborers is, m 
jiict, great ei, though it can last only ibr a 
fuii". However, the circumstance that it> 
effect in discharging laborers is only tem- 
porary, though it shows that the inconve- 
nience to tlie community is very limited, 
while its advantages arc permanent, yet 
affords no great consolation to the laborers 
, themselves, if the population is dense, and 
employment difficult to he obtained, since, 

• while this temporary effect is passing off, 
they may starve. To avoid producing 
distress, and consequent disorder, labor- 
saving machinery, therefore, should he in- 
troduced gradually among a community 
of laborers, like those of England, to 
whom it is ordinarily difficult to find lull 
employment, and who, if unemployed, 
are immediately reduced to distress. Hith- 
erto (1831) no inconvenience has been 
experienced in the F. States, in conse- 
quence of the introduction of irnproxc- 
ments in machinery, since it is, as yet, the 
more general habit of all classes to sax e 
something, so that very few are reduced 
to immediate distress, though thrown out 
' »f employment 5 and there is usually 
fcss difficulty iu 'obtaining full employ- 
ment for the industrious classes than in 
most other countries; and, accordingly, all 

t . \ 


classes are in favor of improvements and 
inventions whereby labor may he saved, 
or its products augmented. 

Laboratory ( labortUurimn ); a place 
fitted up for the researches of the ehemiM. 
It hears the same relation to the science 
of chemistry us an observatory does to 
that of astronomy. Although the simple 
observation of nature is sufficient to teach 
us the properties of numerous compounds, 
and to enable us to develop!*, in part, 
those, 'forces which produce chemical 
changes, still the science of chcmisti*} 
must oxer have remained exceedingly de- 
fective in liiets, and fault} in theory, but 
for the light derived from experiment. It 
is In means of artificial fixtures and pro- 
ees.se>, that the chemist obtains the elc- 
■ incuts. in a state of freedom, and recom- 
bines them so as to produce, in nmnx 
instances, not only then* original com- 
pounds, Inti such as are altogether new. 
It is no exaggeration to sa}, that mu*' 
tenths of the facts of the science, and a 
majority of the. aits depending upon it. 
liaxe been deiixed from the labora ton . 
The constructions which first receixed 
this name consisted of under-ground 
apartments, secluded from light and 
wholesome 'air of day — a situation it is 
impossible to account for, except upon the 
idea that it was copied from the alche- 
mists, xv ho an* knoxvn to have preferred 
such places for the purpose of secrecy. 
The inconveniences attending these situa- 
tions, lVom the want of light and facilities 
for ventilation, as well as from the preva- 
lence of moisture, caused them gradually 
to he exchanged for apartments above 
ground ; and although, for a time, an un- 
necessarily gloom} and ni} stcrious aspect 
was imparted to them, from their being 
built of stone or brick, and but imperfectly 
lighted, they have at length come to 
resemble, in their general appearance, 
other structures intended for the cultiva- 
tion of science*. Besides laboratories in- 
tended for scientific research, then* are 
those which are devoted to articles of 
chemical manufacture, as the alkaline, 
earthy and metallic salts, pigments, Am*. ; 
hut us these, possess considerable diversity 
in their construction, according to the 
kinds of manufacture for which they art* 
employed, and cannot well he conceived 
of without the aid of drawings, we shall 
omit their description, and confine the 
present article to a very general account 
of a laboratory fitted up for tlie researches 
of one or two philosophical chemists, in 
connexion with a tlftntre,or lecture room, 
for the public illustration of the science. 
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A building wholly devoted to this ,pur- • ble furnaces, of different sizes and shapes, 
pose, should be but oiie story in height, in may have a place near the' wall fpr ordj- ■ 
order to facilitate access to the apartments, nary furnace operations ; and ,a recess in \ 
and to fender more easy the bringing in the wall, centrally placed, and about four < 
of heavy articles, as wood, water, coals, feet from the floor (simitaV in shape to a 
and carboys,, and, at the same time, to common fire-place), should be provided, 
allow of openings in the roof for sky-lights with a strong drjift, for those experiments 
and for ventilation. In some laboratories, wliiph are attended with dangerous exha- , . 
the theatre and working-room are united in lations. The seats -may be arranged as is 
the same apartment ; in others, they are usual in other lecture-rooms. Tiie floor 
separated by a partition. The advantage room upon the other side of the partition 
of the former construction is, that the may be divided, lengthwise of the buildiug, 
furnace operations before a class are rcu- into two Apartments, separated by a n&r- ■ 
dcred more easy; but the disadvantages row space-way, one of the* rooms haying 
nre, that the size of the room renders it an dob ble the dimensions of the other ; the 
inconvenient place tor private researches, larger is the w r orking-room ; die smaller, 
especially in the winter, and the seats are an apartment for receiving delicate articled • 
continually subjected to the dust and litter of apparatus, as balances, electrical ina- . 
of ordinary operations. We >Iiall treat of chines, air-pump, & c.^ and which would 
a laboratory in which these apartments be ‘liable to injury if exposed to tlie attacks 
are distinct. The building may vary in of the damp and corrosive vapors that are 
length from 50 to 80 feet, and m breadth continually floating about in the other 1 
from 25 to 50 feet. It should he Well rooms. The entry communicates with 
pierced with windows laterally, and ulso the theatre by a door ; a double door, 
with skv-lights and openings in the roof also, connects the working-room and the 
The lecture-room should occupy two thirds lecture-morn. The whole floor of the 
oftlie length of the building; and the parti- working-room is paved w r ith brick or 
lion which separate it from the working- stone. The first fixture of importance in 
mom and other apartments, must contain this room is the general working fiimaee. 
the flues that are requisite for the furnaces Its use is jiartly domestic, partly chemical ; * 
of the whole establishment: these may he for it is intended to warm and air the 
spread over the wall on both sides, and place, occasionally to heat water, as well 
finally he carried out of the roof in one as to supply the means of ruisiug a cruci- v 
general chimne) . The floor, from 8 to 12 ble to ignition, or of affording a high teni- 
tcet in advance of this wall, should he pemture to flasks and evaporating basins, 
paved with stone, or brick ; in front of through the agency of a sand-bath. It is 
which, and iumiediately before tin* seats built with a table top. The, fire-place 
for the class, a table, with occasional itself is constructed of Imck-vvojrk, with 
breaks for passages, gasometers, and a iron front anti fittings, and the flue, being 
pneumatic cistern, should extend quite carried horizontally for three or four feet, 
across the room, from side to side. At is afterwards carried off to, and connected 
tin* ends of this space, enclosed by the with, the main flue existing in the wall, 
table, cupboards should be erected against Tin* fire-place and horizontal flue are 
the wall* w ith glass doors, for the reeep- covered with a large plate of cast iron, of 
tion of the jars of the pneumatic cistern, from tw r o to three feet in width ; this is ’ 
measures, retorts, flasks, receivers, and the formed y in the middle, over the heated 
bottles and vials containing the chemicals part, into sand-baths; a round, movable 
employed for demonstration. The* table one over the fire itself, and a long, fixed ' 
should he abundantly provided with one over the flue. The sund-baths supply 
drawers of different sizes, in some places every gradation of heat, from dull redness, 
extending quite down to the floor, for the if required, dow r n to a temperature of 100* . 
reception of suiistunces employed in a or lower, whilst on each side of tlietii 
course of demonstration, and which it is exists a level surface, which answers every, 
not necessary to keep in vials and bottles, purpose of’ an ordinary table, and supplies* * 
sueh an the" common metals and many extraordinary facilities to experiments go- 
earthy and metallic salts ; Insides for the ing on in the sand-bath or furnace. Tins 
numerous tools, as knives, file?, gim- furnace may he advantageously placed 
lets, forceps, and other indispensable arti- directly against tin* wall which separates 
elos, as corks, valves or glass plates; stir- flic working-room from the theatre. A 
rors, strings, bladders, tow, matches sand, large, flaring, wooden hood should be 
tapers, glass, y**tul^ and earthen tubes, suspended over the sand-bath, to receive 
stop-cocks, Ate., Aro.®T\vo or throe porta- the fumes evolved during the digestions ' 
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and solutions made upon it, and to con- 
duct them, away into the chimney. (For 
’ ' a particular description of this Vurnace, 
see Faraday, On Chemical Manipulations, 
, p. 00.) Near by may be placed another 
furnace for heating a large copper boiler, 
intended to supply the lotaratory'with hqt 
water; the boiler should also be ^fitted 
with a bead, worm and refngprator, in 
order to provide an occasional supply of 
distilled water. The tables should Ik* us 
extensive as the room* will allow, and In* 
so placed as to admit of reddv access; 
hence a large one, placed towards the 
middle of the room, and in such a situa- 
tion as to he well lighted, is very useful. 
It should be made strong, and furnished 
with drawers unless it he closed in with 
doors, so as to form cupboard**. To pro- 
tect it from corrosive thuds, as acid** and 
alkalies, it should he eo\ered with sheet 
lead. In a corner, aird as much out of the 
nay as possible, a sink of stone, nr of 
strong wood-work lined with load, must 
Ik* provided. It mu«t he supplied with 
water, if possible, from a cistern or aque- 
duct, since an unlimited supply of water 
is demanded in a laboratory . V place ill 
its immediate neighborhood is to be appro- 
priated to the cleansing accompaniment* 
of a sink, such as pails, pans, sponges, 
brooms, brushes, 4cc. Between the table 
and the working furnace may be placed 
the pneumatic cistern, winch should he 
of larger dimensions than that employed 
in the theatre. If the surface of water lie 
19 niches by 28, mid a well he formed at 
one end of 14 inches by 10, and 12 inches 
in depth.’ so a* to leave a continuation of 
shelf surface, on three sides of the well, 
of 2i inches in w'idth, it will lie found 
sufficiently large for almost any purpose. 
It should have shelf room sufficient to 
hold several jars of gas at once. It should 
he tilled With water until it is ] J inch or 
inch above' the shelf, and should he 
provided with a slop-cock, by which the 
water may be drawn otf when it 1ms 
become acidified or dirty. Bucli a trough 
is best made of japanned copper, and 
supported in a wooden .frame, so as to 
stand about 39 indies from the floor ; or it 
may be made of wood, and lined with sheet 
lead, ('idem the establishment is wry 
extensive, quo 'mercurigl cistern will an- 
swer for tath rooms; it may Ik; slmpcd 
out of marble or soap-stone, or be made 
of cast iron, and mounted upon a firm 
frame, fitted with rollers. Cupboards are 
very useful ; and at least two large ones, 
with shelves, ought to lie provided, in 
^ order to preserve chemical preparations, 


apd the neater sort of apparatus, from the 

• dust and dirt which are constantly moving 
and settling in the laboratory. All parts 
of , the walls within reach should be fitted 
up with shelves, in a firm manner, t<> 
receive tattles and jaiv.; also a tuta-rack 
should be provided, to hold pieces of gin.— 
tuta, from one to three feet long. A purl 
of the wall should be furnished with Ion*, 
spikes, to bold retort and flask rings, large 
bent tutas, siphons, coils of wire, non 
tongs lor holding flasks, &r. Among 
other indispensable furniture may Ik* enu- 
merated the following articles: one oi 

* two large wooden blocks, to serve as ha**cs 
on ‘which to put, heavy mortars; an anvil, 
or spike with iw loot-block; a vice affixed 
to a side table; hummers; cold elu-els; 
a screw-driver; saws; cutting chisel-, 
gimlets* ; brad-awls; half-round, flui. an i 
small three-square files: forceps; a trow- 
el ; a soldering-iron, with its appendage-, 
a glue po| ; nails screws; spatulas olVilvei. 
ivory, steel and wood ; corkscrew ; shews- 

V flow-pipes; sciatcluug diamond, &r. A 
number of filtering stands, supports fi»< 
retorts and flasks, and wooden forms fin 
holding glus:* evaporating basins, fla>,ks 
nnd recovers, should be pro\id(*d ; also a 
great variety of common, kitchen, opt .. 
liirnaccs. /hie cellar beneath the work 
ing-room should eoutum the more bulky 
articles, and such as do not receive injuiy 
from a slight dcgiec of mottlin', as iute- 
sand, charcoal, bricks, carboys of and, 
voltaic troughs, &zc. We do, not go into a 
description of the common glass appara- 
tus which is es-4*ntial to a laboratory . as, 
WoulfeV and XootU's apparatus, retorts, 
adopters, receivei.*, mattrasses, flanks, pre- 
cipitating glasses; tkc., &c., since tlics* 
articles have come to be well known, 
under their appropriate names, in e\ery 
large city where philosophical appar.itu- 
is manufactured. Doctor Henry recom- 
mends that the painting of that part of the 
laboratory furniture which is exposed to 
the action of acids, be done with the sul- 
phate of lead. 

Lal>oratory, in military aflairs, signifies 
that place when* all sorts of fireworks 
are prepared, both for actual service 
and for e\]N‘riinerits, viz. quick-matches, 
fuzes, port -fire, grape-shot, ease-shot, car- 
casses and grenades', cartridges, shell* 
filled, and fuzes fixed, wads, &c., &c. 

Labokdk, .lean Joseph de, a incr-* 
cl Hint distinguished for activity, enterprise, 
wealth and tanevolence, of an ancient 
family in Bearn, born in 1724, amassed 
a lara e fortune at lkwonrtq, by ecnumereti 
with the West Indiwand Bpam. When, 
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in 1758, the French qotirt wished to ob- 
tain a loan of 50 , 000 , 00 ^ of livres from 
tlie Spanish court, the latter would not 
close the transaction without Laborde’s. 
guarantee. Upon this, Lahorde was made 
.court bunker, and the iirst mipister, Clioi- 
seul, gave him his entire confidence. 
After the fall of this statesman, Lftborde 
retired from the greatest part of his busi-, 
ness. At the breaking out of the Ameri - 1 
cim revolution, he alone was able to fur- 
nish the government 12 , 000,000 livres in 
gold, at Brest, which enabled the expedi- 
tion under Kochambeaii to set sail. At a 
later period, Lahorde employed his for- 
tune in useful and splendid buildings. 
The palaces of »St. Oucn (since the prop? 
erfv of Minis. Teruaux), of St. Len (after- 
wards belonging to the duke of Orleans), 
of tai Forte Vidanie (belonging. to the 
duke of Peiithievro), and that at Alereville, 
near Baris, were built hv him, as well as 
'I he finest houses in the Chuussee cfAntiif 
a sheet of Paris, which, in Ins time, w r as*u 
i.'ir^e garden, belonging to his hotel, lie 
devoted 24,000 frillies, \c:irl\, to the sup- 
port of tlie poor. Towards the erection 
of four large hospitals, at Paris (1788), he 
contributed 400,000 francs. \\ ith this 
truly mvnl beneficence he combined tlie 
most jlc’licutc maimers, lie never spoke 
of the good lie had done, nor suffered 
those whom In* had solved to feel op- 
pressed by die obligation. Satisfied in 
the possession of the love* and esteem of 
his fellow citizens, he declined external 
maiks of distinction. Bonis XVI raised 
his estate of Lahorde (his family name, 
was hurt; his ancestors, who, in , 1(120, 
had purchased tin* small domain Buliorde, 
ealled themselves Dort Labordt )*to a ltiar- 
(juisute; hut lie made no uso of this title. 
During the period of terror, Lahorde lived 
111 retirement 011 ins estate at Mereville, 
but, like Malcsherbes and Lavoisier, who 
resembled him in nobleness of eharacter, 
he fell a sacrifice to the fuiy of tlie popu- 
lar leader. Gendarmes dragged the ven- 
erable old inuu to the tribunal of blood. 
His whole commune, consisting of 1200, 
offered to defend their lather and bene- 
factor*, but be declined it, and exhorted 
them to keep the peace. These worthy 
people, sent a deputation to the conven- 
tion, but in vain; the benefactor of thou- 
, sands fell, at the age of 70 (April 18, 1704), 
under the guillotine. His crime was 
being rich. Lahorde bad four sons. 
Three of these served in tlie navy ; two 
accompanied the unfortunate La Pey- 
rousc. They me*t tltyr death, before the 
loss of La Pcy rouse’* vessel, in an act of 


heroistp, which this navigator relates in 
1 the account of his voyage, And.' for which 1 
lie had a monumen t erected to their mem- 
ory , at Port Francois, on the. coast of' 
California. Tlie oldest of these three, 
after having retired from the navy, was 
appointed treasurer, and, in 1789, member ‘ 
of the constituent assembly. His reporta 
on the state of the finances were printed 
by order of the chandler. He died, 1801, 
a voluntary exile at London. 

Laborde, Alexander Louis Joseph, 
count de, the youngest son of tlie preced- 
ing, bom 1774, at Paris, entered the Aus- 
trian service, whete, iri consequence of a 
letter lrom his father to Joseph JJ, wlio 
entertained great esteem for the old Ba- 
horde, and had expressed the wish to see 
one of his sons in life service, hi} was ap- 
pointed lieutenant in the regiment Wcii- 
zel-Colloredo, and was afterwards re-* 
moved to the light-horse regiment Knis- 
kv , a> captaui. Lahorde would willingly 
hate served his country hi the French 
revolutioiian war, hut his nmne was on - 
the list of emigrants. At that time, while 
l}ing wounded at Heidellierg, lie made 
the acquaintance of general Oudmut (win* , 
had been taken prisoner by tlie regiment 
Kinsky) and others of his couiitiy men. 
This strengthened him in his resolution. 
As soon as the fieace of Cainpo-Foriuio 
wa-« concluded, he left the Austrian ser- 
vice, and obtained the ensure of ids name 
from the list of emigrants. On his, return 
to France, he devoted himself to science, 
made a journey to England, Holland, Italy 
ntul Spain, and, 011 his return, published Ins ' 
splendid w ork, Voyage pittoresque i t histo - 
riq m de FEnpagw (4 vols., fob); liis Jtine- 
rairv de CEspagm (5 vols.) ; his Description 
of the Collection of Greek Vases belong- 
ing to Count Bamberg; his Voyage pitta- 
/ esque cn Jlulriche (2 vols., folio); and the 
commencement of liis work 011 the monu- 
ments of France, in chronological order. 
He was elected a member of tlie institute, , 
and Napoleon intrusted linn with impor- 
tant business as counsellor of state. ' lie „ 
likew iso accompanied the emperor to 
Spain and Austria In 1814, Lahorde ' 
commanded a division of the national 
guard of Paris, and concluded, together ’ 
with Tourton, in tlie name of marshal 
Moncey, tin* capitulation with the Rus- 
sians. After tlie restoration, lte made a 
second journey through England, and, on » 
his return, published tlie first liook in 
France 011 the system of mutual instruction. 
During three years, lie was likewise first 
secretary to tlie central society for tlie • 
extension of this method of education 
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in 1818, he was again appointed counsel- talline structure, except in having one of 
>lor, of state, but was toon. djdpla£ed oh' its cleavages somewhat less distinct.' In 
^suspicion of liberal principles. In 1825$, hardness, also, it is nearly identical with 
the department of the Seine elected him that species; but its specific gravity is 
its representative. In this capacity, he hu$ ' somewhat higher, being 2.75. The re- 
always opposed the encroaching spirit of nfttrkahle opalescent and iridescent thus 
i the ultnif with energy, and sometimes which it exhibits, constitute its most 
‘with success. His work on the prisons striking character. Its ordinary color is a 
in PaTis effected a material improvement dark gray. Its reflections, which, for va- 


in them. His treatise on the 1 letter con- riety and intensencss of color, yie with 
, ‘.Btruction of water-works, sluices, wells those of the opal, are visible only upon 
* and pavements, drew the attention of the two opposite sides of any crystal or mass. 


' ‘ authorities to' these objects. 


Blue and green colors are the most com- 


\ 1 1 Laboring of a ship implies pitching moil ; but occasionally these are inter- 
ior rolling heavily in a turbulent sea — an mingled with rich flame-colored tints, 
effect by which the masts and hull are It is sawed into slabs by the lapidaries, 
greatly endangered ; because, by the roll- syid employed in inlaid work. The finest 
ing motion, the masts strain upon their pieces are very higldy csteemccj. A 
shrouds with an effort which increases as square table, composed of twp pieces of 
the sine of their obliquity ; and the con- this stone, and whose dimensions were 
tinual agitation of the vessel often loosens 13 inches by 20, and 8 lines in thick- 
her joints, and makes her extremely leaky, ness, was sold, in Paris, for 1800 francs. 

Labrador; an extensive country of N. The Labradorite is composed of 54.0 sili- 
America, lying between Hudson’s bay, the cu, 29.0 illumine, J1.8 magnesia, and 4.0 
Atlantic ocean, and Canada, and extending soda. It was Jim distinguished by the 
from the 50tli to tlie 00th degree of north reverend B. Latrobo, among a number <*f 
latitude, or nearly 700 miles in l»*ngth, from . specimens sent to him from Labrador by 
north to south. • It is about 500 miles in the Moravian missionaries. It occurs, not 
breadth, but has never been fully explored, only in pebbles on the shore, but m spots 
and is little known, the severity of the in the rocks about Main, and particularly 
t elimate and the barrenness of the region near a lagoon about 50 or 00 miles in- - 
•onfining the visits of foreigners prinei- land. Its colors, darting through the lim- 
pally to the coasts. Tliese are bordered pid crystal of the lake, and flushing from 
by innumerable islands, so close together the cliffs, more especially when moistened 
as to liear the appearance of main land, by a shower of rain, changing contm- 
broken by inlets : this has given rise to ually with every alteration in the position 
much confusion in the charts. The sum- of the spectator, are. described as almost 
mer is short, but extremely hot, and the realizing a scene in fairy land. Labrador 
winters are very rigorous. Great num- feldspar is als;/ found upon the borders of 
. bers of fish, of* various kinds, particularly the gulf of Finland, and at Frrderirks- 
cod and salmon, are found on the shores, vtmi, in Norway, and at some other 
and in the small rivers. The islets are places. 

covered with flocks of sea-lbwl, panic u- Labyrinth, with the ancients ; a Imild- 
larly eider ducks. Bears, wolves, foxes, ing containing such a number of chani- 
hares, martens, &c., are numerous. The bers and galleries, one. running into the 


population is small. The natives of the other, as to make it very difficult to find 
coast Ore Esquimaux. The tribes of the in- the way through it. The Egyptian luby- ■ 
tenor are little known. Labrador belongs rinfli, the most Jiimous of all, wqs situated 
to Great Britain, and is annexed to the in Central Egypt, above lake Muiris, uot 
( government of Newfoundland. The I^ab- far from Crocodilopulis, in the country 
rttlor fishery, in 1829, was calculated to now called Fejoom. According to pome 
employ 2108 vessels, and 24,100 seamen ; writers, it was built by the DodeearchS ' 
600 of the vessels, manned with 9110 (650 B. C.); according to others, by 
men, and producing 678,000 cwt. of fi»h, Psammetichus ; according to others, tyy 
and 6730 hhds. of oil, were British ; and Ismandes, who is also said to liave been 
4500 vessels, manned with 15,000 men, buried there. In all probability, it was a 
and producing 1,100,000 qwt. of fish, and sepulchre. The building, half above and 
.• 11,000 hhds. of oil, were from the U. States, half below tlie ground, was ope of the finest 


' (See FuthHes.) 


iri the world, and is reported to have eon- 


v, L abrador itje, or Labrador Feldspar, tained 3000 rooms, the arrangeinent of 
JThis mineral scarcely differs from feld- which seems to haye bfe#n symbolic of 
(<l* v *) the properties of its crys- the zodiac and solar system. All these , 
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rooms wore encircled by a. common 'wall *> trinket^ It is the baas of mJn^-wti^ 
and by columns; but the passages were It forms varnishes, furnishes a brilliant red;, 
so intricate, that no stranger, could find dyd, and, mixed with thriefe its weight ofy 
the way without a guide. It is said, that, fide shoo, is rqqde into polirihinsr stones.. 

*u« ii.* ro^ jn \ r » i _v 



, mid thut the upper rooms excelled, in pecs is 100,000* which, supposing theuv 


splendor and art, all human works. At 
present, only 150 rooms arc reported' to 
lie accessible: the others are dark* and 
choked with rubbish. Respecting the 
interior construction and 'the destination 
of tho labyrinth of Crete we know still 
less. Tito ancient writers consider this 
subterranean cuvcrii to have been built by 
Daedalus, in in li ration of that of Egypt, 


to l)c sic'ca, ox standard, equal £12,500. 

Lacaille. (See Cattle.) 

Laccadive Islands ; a group of $maU, 
islands iti the Indian sea : the nearest is 
alxmt 1 20 inile^ from the coast of Malabar ; 
Ion. 71° 15' to73°30'E,; lat 10° to.12 0 
40' N. Ti los^ . islands are supposed to be" 
what Ptolfcmt called Jrtsnke JVumero XIX f 
but, in fact, they are 32, all of them small, 


but on a smaller sealer, by order of Minos, , and cohered with trees, They are rocky 


who ednfined there the Minotaur. Ac 
cordiugto otliers, it was a temple of tlie 
latter. The labyrinth at Clnsium was 
erected by king Porsonna, probably for 
his own sepulchre. It was a square liuild- 
ing of stone, 50 feet in height and 30 oil 
each side. At each corner stood a pyra- 
mid, and also one in the centre, each 150 
feet high, and at the base, 75 feet wide. 
These edifices were not built for tin* pur- 
pose of making i>eople lose their wa/; 
this wa.s merely an accidental peculiarity, 
on account of which every confused mass 
of things, ililficult to be disentangled, has 
been called a labyrinth. The same name 
is also given to a part of the ear. (q f v.) 

Lac, Lax, La ax, mid Lak’u, are differ- 
ent ways of spelling the vulgar derivatives 
from the Sanscrit words Ipkjthh and lak- 
eha, i. c*. one hundred thousand; a name 
given by the Hindoos to the coccus lacca. 
and gum-lac , for which they have six dif- 


on tlieir sides, mostly as if feud, un a bot- y 
torn of; sand, attended with reefo, and the 
channels between them very deep. . They 
are eofnmonly visited by Euglish shipsj , 
in tlieir way from India' to tire Persian* 
gulf or Red sea. The principal traffic of' 
the inhabitants is in the produce of die * 
cocoa palm, such as the ,oil, the cables 
and cordage prepared froindiis plant; and 
in fish, which is drie<j and £ent to the con- 
tinent of India, from whence they, get rice, 
&c., in return. They also trade to Mas- - 
eat, in large boats, and bring back, in re- 
turn for tlieir commodifies, dates and 
coffee. Ambergris is often found floating 
off these islands. The inhabitants ate 
mostly Mohammedans, called Mbplays . 

Lace is a species of net- work, made of 
silk, thread, or cotton, upon which, iu old 
times, patterns wefe embroidered by the 
needle, after its construction : they are * 
now, for tho most part formed during the 



sects which, as they believe, discharge it 
from their stomachs, and at length destroy 
the tree on which they form tlieir colo- 
nies.” The gum-lac is probably dis- 
charged by the coccus, us a defence for 
.. its eggs, which tire deposited on the biliar 


shire chiefly furnishes lace knit by hand, 
which requires much patteqee and assi--* 
duity. The lace made by machinery : 
is largely manufactured^ at Nottingham. . 
The invention of lace knitting is attributed * 
bv Beckmann (ii. 313) to Barbara, wife- of v? 


tree. Four kinds ure known — stick-lac, ^Christopher Uttman of St Annaberg,vin 
. seed-lac, lump-lac, and shell-lac. Tho first * r/ ** 11 ■ ' ■ — •-* J 

> is the gum before- its separation from the 
tfkigs, which it incrusts ; and tho best is of 
M a red purplish color: th'e second is the mas Phrygio opere dud ewpit ; and there site* ; 
gum in a granulated form, stripped from' many other authorities for the name-ofi^ 


15fil. Paulus Jeuisjus, in his history ^Of^ i 
that town, States as follows: Hoc amqj 
' 1 “>1 album ityortum in vartas Jty+.fa 


the twigs, and perhaps boiled, by which a 
} nation of the color is lost : the third is 
the seed-lac, melted into cakes: and the 
fourth, tjie common form in which it is 
-known m Europe, is tlie purified giun. 
The best, is amper-ooloretl and transpa- 
tvut. In thq East/it is much used for 
vol. vir. 32 


tho workwoman. It may be, however f 
that she introduced tlie maimfoottue, odMl* 
or than invented it Lace worked W ^ 
the needle is of for older date, ,1k 
found richly and' abundantly -in chyrdb 
furniture of great antiquity, aftd is sup-* 
jioscd to have been originally made* u? w 
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Italy, 'particularly 4 Ctenoa and .Venice. / 
The Ujjvs Phigianum, to Vhich allu-* 
a^ons are made by Plautus {Mbiackmi, ii, 
3; Avltdaria, iii, Standby Pliny (viii, 74), 
Is considered by, Beckmann to have been 
no more than needle-work ; and so tlio 
expreM 9 M of the latter writer, are Under- 
stood by .Holland: “A* for embroderie 
itself, add fieedle-worke, it was the Phryg- 
<iansP invention, and hereupon embroder- 
ers,^ in. Latine, bee called Phrygiones” 
Point-lace is that embroidered by the nee- * 
die, and, from the great labor required, is 
therefore most expensive. In the lace 
knit' by hand, as many threads, are em- 
ployed as the pattern and breadth require. 
These are wound upon the requisite num- 
ber pf bobbins (made of bonc ? .whence 
the name bone-lace ), which ore thrown 
over and under each other in vurioiis 
wa}s* so that die threads twine round 
pins stuck in the holes pf the pattern — a 
stiff parchment Stretched on a cushion or 
pillow — and by these means produce the 
openings which give the desired figure. 
In that made by machinery, the meshes 
are all formed by a continuation of a 
single thread. The coarsest is called 
Mechlin-net, the finest, bobbin-net , from 
the employment of bobbins. Lace made 
by the loom is generally known as Brit- 
ish lace. 

Lacedjimok. (See Sparta .) 

Lacep£de, Bernard Germain Etienne, 
count Delavilie sur Illou de, naturalist, 
peer of France, born at Agen, 1756, was, 
from his youth, passionately attached to 
natural history and music : lie 'consequent- 
ly abandoned the military profession, for 
which he was destined, and devoted him- 
self to the, study of natural, history, llis 
teachers and friends, Buffon and liauben- 
ton, procured him the inqiortant situation 
of keeper gf the collections belonging to 
the department of natural history in the 
jardin dea plantes. At the breaking out 
of the revolution, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the legislative assembly, and be- 
longed ,to the moderate party. To with- 
drew from the storms of the period of 
terrorism, he resigned his situation, and 
retired to his country-seat Leuville. lie 
again made his appearance under the di- 
rectory, and was appointed oue of the 
first members of this institute. Napo- 
leon made Lac6p£de a member of the 
conservative senate, mid conferred on him 
; the dignityvof grand chancellor of the le- 

r i of horidr. Lactpede became one of 
most zealous adherents of the emperor, 
and, during the 10 years of the imperial 
i reign, few public celebrations occurred at 

it, ■ 


wji&h hb did not appear as an orator. His 
benevolence and bis inattention to his own 
. affairs involved him in debt. Napoleon, 
therefore,' gave him a salary of 40,000 
francs. After the first restoration, Lac«* T , 
pede lost his situation of grand cluuicellor 
1 of the legion of honor, but was raised to 
the peerage by the king. During the 
hundred days, the emperor appointed him 
grand master of the university ; buthe de- 
clined this office, and devoted himself sole- 
ly to die sciences. In 1817, lie published 
a new edition of Buffou’s works, and an- 
nounced, at the same time, that, at the 
desire of his deceased friend Lagrange, 
lie intended to publish his Theory on the 
Formation of Comets. He likewise pub- 
lished a continuation of the work on the 
♦Cetacea, commenced by hi* great prede- 
cessors. His History of Fishes (5 volume.-, 
4to.), is considered his principal work. 
The complete collection of his works, in 
which are included two small novel-, 
which appeared anonymously, and the' 
opera Oinjihale , is voluminous. Lact'v 
pede could adorn the driest subjects with 
the graces of a brilliant style. He died 
Oct. (J, 1825„at hi* country-seat Fpinay, 
hear St. Deni*, of the small-pox. Ville- 
nouve wrote his trllogc. Hisloriqut (Paris, 
1826). Of Lac^pede’s very defective 
Histoire Civile ct Mililairv \h VEuropc 
(from the end of the fifih, till the middle 
of the eighteenth con tun ), in 16 volumes, 
the two first volumes ajqieared after his 
death (Paris, 16261 

Lachaisk Francois d’Aivde, confessor 
of Louis XIV, member of the congrega- 
tion of Jesuits, was bom in the chateau 
rfVKr,in August, J624. The fiunily D’Aix 
de Lachaise was one of the most respecta- 
ble in France, and a grand uncle of Fran- 
cois de Lachaise, father Cotton, had been 
confessor of Henry IV. lu the Jesuit 
college, at Rohan, which had been fouuded 
by one of his ancestors, Lachaise com- 
menced bis course of studies, and finished 
it at Lyons, lie was the provincial of 
bis order, when Louis, on tbe death of his 
fortner confessor, father Ferrier, appointed 1 
Lachaise his successor. This appointment 
occasioned surprise, because, ,on the one 
hand, the disputes between the parties Af 
Jansenists, Molinist^&e*, divided the cAurt 
of Louis XIV, already infected, by the 
example of the king, with a sickly kind • 
of devotion, as also the capital, which 
fluctuated, in imitation of the court, be- 
tween licentiousness and bigotry ; and, on 
the other hand, no Jesuit, since father Cot- • 
ton, had been chosen’- Jp this important 
situation. The new* confessor was soon 
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involved in a web of court intrigues. 
Mine, de Montespan and Mme. de Main- 
tenon, the Jansenists and Jesuits, stood oj>- 
posed to each other, and Louis, moved by 
sensuality and superstition, wavered like ia 
reed between these parties. Nevertheless, 

1 Lachaise maintained his ground, altbougli 
, he was equally obnoxious to Mme. de 
Montespan and Mme. de Mointenon, who 
•frequently expressed their dislike to him 
in hitter sarcasms. On every occasion-— at 
the famous declaration of the French cler- 
gy resecting the liberties of the Gallican 
church, at the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, on occasion of the disputes of the 
Quietists, at the marriage of Mme. de 
Maintcnon with the king (1(>8()), and sim- 
ilar important events of the time — father 
Lachaise, in consequence of his office, 
was more or less forced to play p part;’ 
and, although he reflected well on every 
step he took, lie constantly received the 
severest reproaches from both parties. 
The most intelligent men, however, never 
judged unfavorably of his private charac- 
ter and his conduct ; and St. Simon, who 
was no friend to the Jesuits, as well as 
Voltaire, in his account of the age of 
Louis XIV, De Boza, Spoil, and others, 
acknowledge, that the confessor of the 
vainest monarch, and the mediator be- 
tween the mo>t exasperated parties, knew 

• how to conduct himself under all circum- 
stances, will* address, coolness and sagaci- 
ty, and that, although a zealous Jesuit, he 

• never allowed himself to be drawn into 
violent measures against his opponents. 

. That Louis formally married Mme. do 
Maintcnon, Voltaire attributes principally 
to the counsels of Lachaise ; but that this 
marriage remained secret, and was not 
publicly acknowledged, according to the 
desire of that ambitious woman, may liko- 
*♦ wise be attributed to Lrtcliaise, who, on 
this account, had constantly to endure her 
hatred. Lachaise, maintaining his ground 
in the favor of his monarch till his end, 
and acting as his counsellor, even when 
< age and weakness had almost converted 
■ lum into a living skeleton, and weakened 
*his faculties, <Jied January, 1709, at the 
1 age of 85. He left philosophical, tbeo- 
' logical and archaeological works. His 
■ taste for the study of numismatics, and 

• the great share which he had in the im- 
» provement of this brauch of science in 

' • France, are well known. , Louis XIV had 
. a country-house built for him at the end 
of the present Boulevard neujs, wiiich, at 
that time, owing to its situation on a bill, 

, ' .received the name* of Mont-Louis. Its ex- 
\ 'tensive garden now forms the cemetery 
'I ' ' . 


of Pbe Lachaise , the! largest in' Paris, 
(See Cbnetery.) -Many splendid menu- ; 
meats now adorn tbq place, where, fbruter- ' 
ly, the courtiers 6f Louis XIV used fre- 
quently to meet, to pay their respects to '• 
the confessor' of tbeir absolute master. 
The situation of the buryihg-place/ oh, < 
the declivity of a hill, affords one of fhp^ . 
most delightful views of a principal pm ] 

. of the city and its submits. At the ap- , 
, preach of the allies, in 1614, this burial- 
place was fortified, and defended by the . 
students of the polytechnical and veterina- 
ry school The Russians,, in storming it, 
did great injury: the shaded walks,* par- 
ticularly, suffered by the bivouac of the 
troops, but have since been repaired. A 
short' time previous to the second taking 
of Paris (l£lj5)> viz. from June 24 tifi 
July 8, no burials took place in ‘the ceme- 
tery of Pbe Lachaise , on account of the 
troops which surrounded the capital. 
During this time, the dead were buried in . 
the cemetery or Ste. Marguerite, situated 
in the town, which had been long opt 
of use. 

Lachrymal Christi (Latin, tears of 
Christ) ; a superior kind of Italian wine, bo 
qallcd, it is said, because it drops like tears 
from the press, before the grapes are sub- 
jected to any pressure except their own 
vv eight. It is dark-red, and the grape grows 
at the foot, and, to a certain height, on the 
sides, of mount Vesuvius. On several of 
the Greek islands, also, a kind* of wine is 
produced in the same way. 

Lachrymatories (i. e. tear-botttes ; from 
lachryma, Latin, a tear) ; small gloss or 
earthen vessels found in tombs, so called, 
because they were supposed to have been » 
used by the ancient Romhtis to collect the 
tears of the friends of the deceased. Softie 
of them contain the impression of one or 
of two eyes. They ate now considered to 
t have been used for containing aromatic , 
liquids, to be poured upon the funeral 
pile. 11 

La6los, Pierre-Fran^ois-Choderloe de, 
au+liqr of the famous romance Les Liaison* : 
dangereuses , which first appeared in 1782, ^ 
was bom at Amiens, in l/4l, and, before V* 
the revolution, was a French officer pf or- #1 
tillery, and secretaiy to the duke of Or- * , 
leans. Laclos was considered, when he 
was young, as one of the most talented { 
and agreeable, and, in a more} point pF . 
view, as. one of the most dangerous’ men , 
His enemies hifve maintained that he has “ 
drawn his own character in. that of (he 
viscount de Valmont, in liis somgnoa. 
Others celebrate the simplicity, honesty 
aud good nature of his character, at least , 
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* & the fatter port of hie life. r He was one 
df the leaders ofthe Orleans faction, as 

»- itwas called.. 1 Beings implicated in the? 
afftrir of the 5th andoth of October, he 
Allowed thi IqkdofGrleans to Loudon. 
, * After the return .of the king from Va- 
4 rennes, Lacies endeavored, by means* of 
the Jacobin chib, to effect ‘the foundation 

* of a republic, as he conceived tljat this 
step would' teed eventually to the eleva- 

; tibp of the house of Orleans to the French 
throne. At the breaking out of the war, 
Laclos was transferred as an assistant to 
' old Luckner, and, alter the fall of the 
. house of Orleans, lie disappeared from the 
itjpge. It is difficult to explain how Ro- 

* bespieire came to spare a -man who was 
‘one of the firmest adherents of this pro- 
scribed house ; and thus the report originat- 

, ed, that Laclos prejmred the speeches of 
the tribune of' the people, Auer the 9th 
Thermidor, Laclos returned to the milkary 
profession, and Was advanced to the office 
of inspector-general of artillery. He died 
at Tarentum, in 1803. , 

Laconia. * (See Sparta.) 

Lacretelle ; two brothers, well known 
as authors, bull entirely opjioscd t6 each 
1 otlier iti principles. — 1. Pierre Louis La- 
’ cretelle, the elder (commonly calldd Laci c- 
telle aint), was born iu 1751, at Metz, 
where Ins father, .was an advocate, and 
died Sept 5, 1824, at Paris. Animated by 
the masterly works of the advocate-gener- 
al Senran to the study of law, ethics and 
literature, he went, in 1778, to Paris, where 
he became parliamentary advocate, and, 
by his writings — Eloge tie Montausier 
(which obtained the second prize in 1781 L 
Mimoirts du Comte de Saunois (a work 
new and unique* in its kind), and the Dis- 
aowrs star le prSjugS des Peines wfamantes 
(which received the prize of the academy) 
— rendered himself \vorthy of a place in 
the institute, wheW*. he succeeded La Hnrpc, 
with whom he wAs concerned iu editing 
r the Mature — ail * occupation which he 
undertook anew, in 1817, under ve»y dif- 
ferent Circumstances, in conjunction ( with 
Jouy, Jay, B. Constant 4nd others. La- 
, Crete lie emhrftced tlie principles of the 
revolution with tlie ardor of a nobib myitl, 
hut without concurring in its excesses. 
In the legislative assembly, in 1792, lie was 
one of tne leaders of the constitutional 
party, in opposition to the Girondists, who 
were iu favor of republicanism. 'After 
the 10th of August, I^acretblle devoted Ids 
attention wholly to literature. We find 
' him again in public life in 3801, when ho 
^ was a member of the' legislative body of 
$ Napoleon. Here he retained his inde- 


pendence in flic midst of pofitical revolu- 
tions. When the government of Napoleon 
destroj r ed his hopes of tlie establishment 
of a liberty fhunded on the laws, ho again 
retired: * His .poverty, which ho neither 
complained of nor regretted, was honorable 
to hfiiL The ariptorratical reaction, which 
took place 'in Frmicc, after the second ’ 
restoration, and was particularly memora- 
ble in ther chamber of 1815 (see ( 'hantbre 
Introuvable ), threw him into tin* oppo*fc- 
*tiou, which the liberal partj at that time 1 
began to form, and in support of which 
they lmd undertaken the direction of tin* 
Mercure de France. But this journal, 
Which uppenred on fixed days, becoming 
subject, in consequence of a new law, to 
the inspection of the censor of tlie press, 
was given up, and the Minert'c b'rnn- 
prise, whieli appeared irregularly, took its 
place. Lacretelle, in conjunction with 
Aignan, had the direction of this literary 
and political journal. Th cMinervv bVan- 
raise obtained so decided an influence 
upon public opinion, that this wils also 
subjected, by a new ordinance, to the cen- 
sorship, after eight volumes had been pul»- 
lished, upon which it was immediately 
discontinued. Lacretelle, who was now 
a bookseller, hazarded a continuation of 
it in tlie form of small pamphlet^ ; but 

ef-gy add ability, ti^nas condemned, , 
however, to imprisonment ; but Louis 
XVI1J remitted the sentence on account 
of his age and infirmities, and tlie general 
esteem in which he was held. From that 
time, Lacretelle employed himself upon 
a collection of his works, which np]>eared 
at Paris, iu 1823, in tour parts, die was the 
author of many logical, metaphysical and 
ethical articles iu the Encyclopedic mt- 
thoditjue. Many of his scattered essays 
and treatises appeared in 1802, under the 
title of (Euvrcs diversts , in five volumes, 
to which, in 1817, he. subjoined Frogmens , •' 
politiqucs et Hi tenures, and, in 1822, 
(Euvres, and Portraits ct Tableaux (among * 
them those of Mimheau, Bonaparte and 
Lafayette), iu two volumes. His theatri* 
cal romance Malherbe, oil le Fils naturel ' 
(D’Alembert), is an excellent dramatic po- 
em. His Soirtcs aoec Guillaume Lamoi - 
gnon dc Moltsherbes, and his Etudes sm' 
la Revolution Francaisr, are also highly * 
esteemed. Both have lawn published 
since his death . — % Charles LnweteUe, the 
younger brother of the preceding, went, 
when very young, rr> Paris, at the break-* 
iiig out of the revolution. ' He soon at-' 
trkrted attention by his logical acuteness,' 
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and the editorial department of the Jour - 
,»ol desDflbats, which was established at 
"that time, was committed to him in ‘con- 
nexion with another individual by the 
name of H. Ducos. His secoiu) literary 
production was his Pr6cis de la Rivolu- 
■ tion\ which was a continuation of the 
' Work of llabaud St. Etienne. On the 
occasion of the opposition of the Parisian 
sections to the decree or the national 
convention retaining two thirds of their 
number in the new legislature, Charles 
Luc ret die composed, in the name of the 
sections, Clio caustic addresses to the con- 
vention, as well as to the electoral assem- 
blies of France ; but, on the 13th Veud6- 
iniairc, Bonaparte put an end to these 
commotions. Being, however, attached 
to the then existing opposition, and using 
• his influence in its favor, he was, on the 
-lhrli Fructidor, arrested, and retained pris- 
oner for two years. After the 18th Bru- 
ninirc, however, Napoleon employed his 
talents in various occupations. In 1813; 
he received Esinenurd^s place in the na- 
tional institute, and, in 1816, the presiden- 
cy of the French academy, or the third 
# lass of the institute. The historical lee- 
mres, which, as prolessor ofliistory, ho de- 
livered before the university of Paris, were 
among 1 the most frequented hi that city. ( 
As a historical writer, he has a peculiarly 
brilliant diction, although his ideas want 
force and profundity. His Histoire de 
, Frame pendant les Gnerres de Religion is 
more highly esteemed than his Histoire de 
France pendant le dia'-huitieme Si&cle (14 
volumes, 1826). Lacretelle has now re- 
nounced his former philosophical views. 
In his U Histoire de CAssembUe constitu - 
ante, ho takes part entirely with the 
ultras and obscurants. During twenty- 
six years, he was censor of the de- 
partment of. the drama. He has been 
termed -the chief support of the Societe 
dcs homes Lcttres , so called. He was like- 
wise honored with the dignity, of nobility 
by Louis XVTII. In 1827, the ministry 
deprived him of his censor's office, be- 
cause lie favored, in the academy, the peti- 
tion to the king against the laws respect- 
ing the censorship of the press. In 1829 
appeared his Histoire de Frame depuis la 
Restauratiun (3 volumes, not completed). 

Lactantius, Lucius Ccnlius Firmianus, 
a celebrated father of the Latin church, 
distinguished as an orator and author, is 
commonly supposed to have been an Af- 
rican. lie lived for a long time at Nico- 
riiediu, as a teacher of rhetoric, until 
Constantine the* Great committed Ito his 
care th$ education of his oldest’ gbu, Cris- 
*32 * 
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phs; He dted about 325. His writings ’ 
(published by Sparke, a t Oxford, 1(384; ' 
liy Bfinemami, at Leipsic, 3739 ;*oy Dii- , 
fresrvoy, at Paris, 1748*2 volumes, 4to.; 
and by Obertlifir, at Wurtzhurg, in 1783, , 
2 volumes) are characterized by aplear 
and agreeable style, and he is, on ac-, 
epunt of his pure and eloquent language 
frequently called the Christian Cicero . . 
His seven hooks Irtstitutiones divines are 
particularly celebrated, and worthy of no-* 
tico. 

Ladie s’ Slipper (cypripedium ) ; a beau- 
Xiful genus of orchideous plants, conspicu- 
ous for its large, inflated flowers^ The 
roots are perennial ; the stems simple, 
tearing entire sheathing leayes ; and the 
flowers are solitary or few in number. 
The species ore confined to the, northern 
regions of the glote : six inhabit the Al- * 
legliany mountains, Canada, and the north- 
ern pjirts of the U. States ; and five are 
found in Siberia, and the horthem and 
mountainous parts of Europe. • 

Ladoga, or Lapozskoi ; a lake in Rus- 
sia, between the Baltic and the lake One- 
ga, surrounded by the governments of 
Petersburg, Viborg and Olonet/ The 
soigh-wesr extremity lies 30 miles east of 
Petersburg. ^ It is 140 miles long, and 75 
broad, containing 6*200 square miles;, and 
is the largest lake in Europe. It contains 
an abundance of fish, particularly salmon. 
The shores are flat, but the navigation 
dangerous, on account of quicksauds. 

I .iA drones ^ a cluster of islands in the 
Northern Pacific ocean, discovered by 
Magellan. . Their number is stated by 
some authorities as 14, by others as 10. 
They occupy a space of 450 miles ; Ion. 
145° to 148° E. ; lat. 13° to 21° N. Magel- 
lan called them Islas de Ladrones (islands 
of thieves), because the natives stole eveiy 
thing made of iron which they could find. 
Towards the end of the seventeenth cen- t 
tury, tk^y received the name of Mariana, * 
or Marianne islands, from the queen of 
Spain, Mary Ann of Austria, the mother ^ 
of Charles II, at whose expense mission- *, 
nll&s were sent over thither, to propagate , 
the Christian /faith. In almost all books 
of history and vkyages, as well as in maps,' 
we find them styled the Ladrones; notwithr 
standing which, the dbove-mentioned name 
has grad u ally gained ground. These island* 
lie in the tomd zone; mid yet so much in, ** 
the heat of the sun tempered by theair,«aft(H 
by breezes of the sea, that the climate *i » 
generally serene, salubrious and pleasant: * 
ui some seasons of the year only they a£re 
lialfle to hurricanes, which, though .they 
do sometime a great deal of mischief, yet t 

, 'i i -- * 
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Vtnaoripr reer so little tOrbo expected of a youth of 
“r, the Eu-. Vast fortius, of high rank, of ^powerful 
~ cofmexiioiis, at the most brilliant* ami fas- 
cinating court in the World. He left 
FranCe seprctly for America, in 1777, arid 
arrived at Charleston, South Carolina, 
April 25, being then 3!) yearn old. The 
sftate of this country, it is well known, was, 


.V; 

W8 

, dedr &ndre&^s£ the i ^ 

;thot, befqre they wore, 
yopeans, jhe' people commonly fjved to a 
mat age* fFhfi inhabitants ore tall, ro- 
bust* active hod ingenious. They wear 
* little clothing*, Both sexes stain their teeth 
black, flju)paiht thoir bodies red. . Their 
religion is ah ignorant, superstition. That 

most, extraordinary and useful plant, the at that time, most gloomy : a feeble army, 
'bread-fruit tree, was first discovered here, without clothing or arms, was with difti- 
Last-Bird ; a pretty fepcciqs of beetle, cully kept togetlicr before a victorious 
belonging to the extensive genus coccinello,' enemy; the government was without re- 
/having the elytra reef, bordering on yclloW, sources or credit, and the American 
had adorned with two black spots, one on , agents in Fans wore actually obliged to 
,the middle of each. It appears, however, con less that they could not furnish the 
'‘ l —“ - n : — «ii young nobleman with a conveyance. 

41 Then,” said he, w 1 will lit out a vessel 
myself;” and lie did so. 'flic sensation 
produced in this country, liy his arrival, 
was i ory great : it encouraged the almost 


that almost all the small and spotted bee- 
tles of this genus are indiscriminately 
known under the name of lady-bird. All 
these insects deposit their eggs on thd 
leaves of trees, and the larva produced 
are great devourcra of plaitt-licc (aphis). t disheartened people to hope lor succor 

They continue in the chrysalid state about 1 *' — il A> * 1 — * - 

a fortnight Their wings, when they first 
burst thair covering, art' soft and dusky, 
but soon Iwcomc hard, and assume tins 
various colors appropriate lo the species. 

The lady-bird is celebrated for its reputed 
powers in the ,cure of Wth-ache ; for 
► which purpose ode of , these insects is to 
be crushed lietween the finger and thumb, 
which an* then to be several times applied 
to the suffering part. Tlieir virtue in 
effecting a cure depends on the same 
cause as that of Perkins’s metallic tractors, 
and other scions of animal magnetism—; 
the imagination of the patient. 

Laertes, son of Acrisius and Chalco- 
methusa, was one of ttye It croc? engaged 
in the chase of the Caledonian hoar, and 
in tiie expedition of the Argonauts, lie 
afterwards married Euryclea, the daughter 
of Aiitolycus, by whom he liad several 


and sympathy from one of the most pow- 
erful nations in Europe, immediately on 
his arrival, LnfaVettc received the offer of 
a command in the continental army, hut 
declined it, raised* and equipped u hotly 
of men at his own expense, and then en- 
tered the service :is a volunteer* without 
jiay. lie lived in the family of the com- 
mander-in-chief, and won his full affec- 
tion and confidence, lie was appointed 
major-general in July, and, in September, 
was wounded at Brand) w me. ije was 
employed in Pennsylvania and Uhode 
Island in 1778, ant!, after receiving the 
thanks of die country for his imjiortam 
services, embarked ait Boston, in Junuury, 
1779, for France, where it was thought 
that he could assist the cause more effect- 
ually for a lime. The treaty concluded* 
lietween France ami America, about the 
same jierkxl, was, by his personal exer- 


daughteis and one son, Ulysses. He at-, tions, made effective- in our fnvor, and he 


tamed a great age. The long absence of 
his* son!,' in the Trojan war, plunged liim 
into deep melancholy f but liis return re- 
stored the old man’s energies, and lie took 
part in, the figty with tlic Itliacans. 

L«tare ; the fourth Sunday after Lent. 
The ancient Christian church used to be- 
jgin its service, on tliis day, \Vith the words 
Jbofore, sterUis, or LaUm, Jerusalem* 

Lafavetje, Gilbert Mother (formerly 
-marquis de), Was bornrtrt Chavagnoc, near 
Brioude, in Atfvorgpe, Sept. B, 1757, Was 


returned to America, wilththe intelligence 
that a French force would sooq be sent 
to this country. Immediately on bis arri- 
val, he 1 entered the service, and received 
the command of a body of infantry of 
about 2000 fneu, which lie clotimd' and 
in part, at his own expanse. 


IDs forced march to Virginia, in Decem- 
lier, 1780, raising 2000 guineas at Balti- 
more, on his owii credit, to supply the 
wants of • his troops; his rescue of Ilicli- 
rnond; his long trial of generalship witli 


r educated in tl^oScge of Louis le Grand, Cornwallis, who boasted that “tlie boy 
in Paris, placed at court", as an officer in could not escajte him;” the siege* of York- 
/one of the guards pf honor, and, at the town, and the storming of the redoubt, are, 
"gge of 17, Was married to the grand- ^ proofs of his devotion to tlie cause of 
«m^ghter of the duke de Noaillga. It was * American independence. Desirous of 
.under these circumstances, that the young serving- that cause at home, he again re- 
/iimjrquis de Lafayette entered upon a ca- turned to France for that purpose. f Con- • 
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gress, which had already afcknowledg^ hie red cockade (being the colons Of the chy v ;J 
merits on former occasions, now passed of Paris). July 26, l*afayelte ciddedto thSr'$ 

’ nesw resolutions, Nov; 23, 1781, in which, cockade tiie white t of the royal -arms, de^ : 
besides the usual marks of approbation, v during at the sanie tinle lhat the tricolor \ ' , 
-they desire the American ministers .to ' should go round the world. On dtp ‘ 
confer with him in their negotiations. In march or the populace td Versailles (Ocj; / a 
France, a brilliant reputation hod preceded tober 5 and 6), tike national guards clam* ”■>! 
hyn,andhc was received with the highest /, ored to be led thither, v Lafayette refused sl ; ' 
marks of public admiration. Still lie to comply wijtttnlieir demand, until, hav- 
urged upon lii$ government the necessity ing received orders in the afternoon, he set 

“ on, and arrived at 10 o’clock, after having 


of negotiating 1 with a jiowerful force in 
America, and succeeded in obtaining or- 
’ ders to tliis effect. On his arrival in Ca- 
diz, he fouijd 49 ships, with* 20,000 men, 
ready to follow him to America, had not 
peace rendered it unnecessary. A letter 
from him communicated the first intelli- 
gence of that event to congress. The 
importance of his services in Franco may 
be seen by consulting Ins letters in the 
Correspondence of the American Revolu- 
tion (Boston, 1831). He received pressing 
imitations, however, to revisit the country. 
Washington, in jiarticular, urged it strong- 
ly ; and, for tun thin! time, Lafayette 
landed in the IJ. Slates, Aug. 4, 1784. 
After passing a few days at li^puiit Ver- 
non, he \isitod Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, &c., and was e\ery 
where received with the greatest enthusi- 
asm and delight. Previous to hi* return 
to France, congress appointed a deputa- 
tion, consisting of one member from each 
state, “to take leave of him on behalf of the 
country, and assure him that these l, r . 
States regard bin; with particular affection, 
and will uot cease to feel an interest in 
whatever may concern his honor and 
prosjH*rity.” After his return, he was en- 
gaged iu endeavoring to mitigate the con- 
dition of the Protestants iu France, and to 
effect the abolition of slavery. In the as- 
sembly of the notables, in *1787, he pro- 
posed the suppression of letlres de cachet, 
and of the state-prisons, the emancipa- 
tion of the Protestants, and the convoca- 
tion of the representatives of the nation. < 
When asked by the count IP Artois, since 
Charles X, if he demanded the states- 
gcneral — “Yes,” was bis reply, “and some- 
thing letter.” Being elected a member 
of the states-geiu nil, which took the name 
of national assembly (1789), he proposed a 
, declaration of rights, and the decree pro- 
viding for the responsibility of the officers 
of the orow'n. Two days after the attack 
on the .Bustile, he was appointed (July 15) 
coininander-in-chief of the national guards 
of Paris. The court and national assem- 
bly were still at .Versailles, and the popu- 
lace of Paris, Irritated at this, hail already 
'adopted,. in sign of opposition, a blue and 


been / on horseback from before day-light. \ " 
He requested that the interior posts ofthc „ - 
chateau might be committed to him \ but 
this request was refused, and the outer s 
posts only were intrusted to the national 
guards. This was the night on whiclr 
the assassins murdered two of the queen’s 
guards, arid were proceeding 4 to further * 
acts of violence, 1 when Lafayette/ at the/ 

I lead of the national troops, put an end to 
the disorder, and saved the lives of the* 
royal family. In the morning, he accom- * 
pauied them to Paris. (See Louis XVI.) 

On the crtublLshmeut of the Jacobin club * 
at Paris, he organized, yftli RnjUy, then 
mayor of Paris, the opposing club of Feu- 
illaiis. Jan. 20, 1790, he supported the 
motion lor the abolition of titles of nobility,' > 
from wliicli period ho renounced his own, f ‘ 
and has never since resumed i^ The 
const itrition of a representative monarchy, 
which Was the object of liis Wishes, was 
now proposed, and July -l5, 1790, wnst , 
appointed for its' acceptance by tlifc king , 
and the nation, and, iu tlie name # ot * 
4,000,000 national guards, Lafayette swpre 
fidelity to the coiisntution. declining the^ 
dangerous power of constable of France,* 
or generalissimo of the national guards of 
die kingdom, after having organized the / 
national militia, and defended the king 1 
from the popular violence, he resigned alt ; 
command, and retired to his estates. The . 
lirst condition against Frunc^ (1792) soon. " 
called him from his retircimqit. Being \\ 
appointed one of the three major-generals ^ " 
in the command of the Freuch armies, he 
estiklilished discipline, and defeated the 
enemy at Pfiilippeville, Maulfuge and 
Florennes, wfien his career of success- 
was interrupted by tlie domestic factions, V; 
of his country. Lafayette openly de- / 
nounced the terrible Jacobins, in liis letter ^ ^ 
of June 16, in wliich he declared that tlie ;X* 
enemies of tlie revolution, under thefoask, 
of popular leaders, were endeavoring to su- * * 
flc liberty under die excesses of licentious- 
ness. J une 20, he appealed at the,^)ar of , 
the assembly, to vindicate hie coi^luct, and * 
demand the punishment of the guHty.au-. ■-<* 
thprs of the violence* Urn the Mountain , 
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; liad /already overthrown the constitution, 
'and nothing could be effected. Lafayette 
‘ then offered to conduct tne king ana hi a 
family to Compi4gue. This proffer being 
declined, he returned to the army, which 
he eudeavored td rally rouqd the constitu- 
„ tion. June 30, he was burnt in effigy at 
the Palais-Royal, and, Aug. 5, was accus- 
ed of treason before the assembly. Still 
Jie declared Himself openly against the 
proceedings of August 10; but, finding 

- himself unsupported^y his soldiery he 
k determined to leavq the country, and take 

refuge in' some neutral ground. Some 
persons havb charged general Lafayette 
with a want of firmness at this period ; but 
it is without a full understanding of the 
situation of tilings. Conscious that a price 
was set on liis head at home, ‘ knowing 
that bis troops would not support him 
againstthe principles which were triumph- 
ing in the clubs and the assembly, and 
sensible that, even if he were able to pro- 
tract the contest with the victorious fac- 
tion, the frontiers would be exposed to the 
invasions of the emigrants and ‘their for- 
eign allies, with whom he would have felt 
it treason against the nation to ha\ e nego- 
tiated, he had no alternative. Having been 
captured by au Austrian patrol, lie was 
delivered to the Prussians, by whom he 
.was again transferred to Austria. He was 
carried, with great secrecy, to Ohmitz, 
where lie Was subjected to ever}' privation 
mid suffering, and cut off from all com- 

- in unication whl| his friends, who were 
not even aide to discover the place of his 
confinement until late In 171*4. An un- 
successful attempt was inode to deliver 
him from prison by Dr. Boll man, a Ger- 
man, and Mr. Huger (now colonel, Huger, 
of Charleston, 8. C.). His wife and daugh- 
ters, however, succeeded in obtaining ud 
mission to him, and remained with him 
nearly two years, till his release. Wash- 
ington had written directly to the emperor 
ofAustriaotfhis behalf, without effect ; hut, 
after the memorable campaign of Bona- 
parte in Italy, the French government re- 
quired thafctlte prisoners at Olinutz should 
be released, wnicli was (lone Aug. 25, 
1797, after a negotiation that lasted three 
months. Refusing to take any part in the 
revolutions of the 18th Fructidor, or of 

‘ tli© 18tli Bmmaire, he returned to his es- 
tate at La Grange," and, declining the dig- 
nity of senator, offered him by Bonaparte, 

, he gave his vote against the consulate for 
* life, and, taking no further part in public 
^ftairs, devoted himself to agricultural 
^ pursuits. On the restoration of the Bour- 
■' pans, in 1814, he 'perceived that their prin- 


ciples' of government wore not such as 
France required, and lie did not therefore 
leave his retirement. The 20tli of March. 
1815, again saw Napoleon on the impbrial. 
throne, and epdeavoring to conciliate the 
nation by the profession of liberal princi- 
ples. Lafayette refused, though urged, 
through tlio mediation of Joseph, to see 
him, protested against the arte additinnnel 
of April 22, declined the peerage offered 
him by the emperor, but accepted, the 
place of representative, to which the votes 
of his fellow-citizens called, hirn. He first 
met Napoleon at tlio opening of the chum- 
bens : ’ tlie emperor received him with 
great marks of kindness, to which, how- 
ever, he, did not respond; but. although 
he would take no part in the projects of 
Napoleon, he gave bis vote for all neces- 
sary supplies, on the ground that France 
was inviui'Hl, and Unit it was the duty of 
all Frenchmen to defend their country. 
June 21, Napoleon returned from Water- 
loo, and it was understood that it was de- 
termined to dissolve the house of repre- 
sentatives, and establish a dictatorship. • 
Two of hit} counsellors informed Lafayette 
that, in two hours, the representative IkmU 
would cease to exist. Immediately on the 
opening of the session, he ascended the 
tribune, and addressed the house as* fol- 
lows: u When, for the first time, alter an 
interval of many years, J raw a twice 
which all the old friends of liberty wili 
still recognise, it is te speak of the dangers 
of the country, which you only can save. 
This, then, is the moment for us to rally 
round the old tri-colored standard, the 
standard of ’89. of liberty', of equality, of 
public order, which we have now* t£ de- 
fend against foreign violence and domestic 
usurpation.” He then moved that the 
house declare itself iu permanent session, 
and all attempts to dissolve it high treason ; 
that whoetcr should make such an at- 
tempt, should lie considered a traitoV to 
the country, &e. fn the evening, Napo- 
leon sent Lucien to the house, to make 
one more effort iu his favor, Lucien, in 
a strain of impassioned, eloquence, con- 
jured the house not to compromise the 
honor of the French nation by inconstancy 
to the emperor. At these words, Lafay- 
ette rose iu his place, and, addressing 
himself directly to the orator, exclaimed, 

“ Who dares accuse the French nation of 
inconstancy to flic emperor? Through 
the sands of Egypt, and the wastes of 
Russia, over 50 fields of 1 tattle, this nation 
has followed him devotedly * anil it is for 
this that wo now mourn the blood of 
three millions of Frenchmen.” This aj^ 
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jk'uI had such an effec.fr on the assembly, gambled td fnake some demonstration 'of* . 
that Lucicn resumed his shat without fin- their respect for his cl^aracte^ were dis- . 
isliing his discourse. A deputation of persed by the gendarmerie. K In Decent- ’ / 
.fivc^ members from each hofusc was then her preceding, the congress pftb$IJ> States •*« 


,fivo members from each hduse was then her preceding, the congress pf the U> States 
appointed to deliberate in committee with made him a grant of $200,000, and a , 
the council of ministers. Of tliis deputn- township of land, “ in consideration of his ’ 


tion, general Lafayette was a member, and 
he moved that u'committec should be sent 
to the emperor to demand his /abdication. 
Tim arch-chancellor refused to put. the 
» motion ; but the emperor sent in his abdi- 
cation the next morning (June 22). A 
provisional government was formed, and 
Lafayette was sent to demand a suspen- 
sion of hostilities of the allies, which was 
refused. On his muru, he found Paris in 
possession of the enemy* and, a few days 
after (July 8), the doors of the representa- 
tives’ chamber were closed, and guarded 
by Prussian troops. Lafayette conducted 
,a number of the members to the house of 
, Lanjiiiuais (q. v.), the president, where 
they drew up a protest against this act of 
\ loience, and quietly separated. Lafayette 
now retired once more to La Grange, 
where he remained till 1818, when he was 
chosen member of the chamber of depu- 
ties. Here he continued to support liis 
constitutional principles, by opposing the 
laws of exception (see Laws of Exception^ 
the establishment of the censorship of the 
press, the suspension of personal liberty, 
&c., and by advocating Jthe cause of pub- 
lic instruction, the organization of a nation- 
al militia, and the inviolability of the char- 
ter. — In August, 1824, he landed at ^New 
York, on a visit to the U. States, upon the 
limitation of the president, and wua re- 
ceived, in every part of the country, with 
the wannest expressions of delight and 
enthusiasm, lie was proclaimed, by the 
, popular voice, “ the guest of the nation,” 
and liis presence was every where the 
signal for festivals and rejoicings. He 
passed til rough the 24 suites of the Union 
m a sort of triumphal procession, in which 
all parties joined to forget their dissensions, 
in which the veterans of the war renewed 
their youth, and the young were carried 
back to the doings and sufferings of their 
fathers. Having celebrated, at Hunker 
hill*; the anniversary of the first conflict of 
the revolution, and, at Yorktown, that of 
its closing scene, in which lie himself had 
home so conspicuous a part, and taken 
leave of the four ex-presidents of the U. 
rotates, he received the farewell of the 
president in ihe name of the nation, and 
sailed from the capital in n frigate nam- 
ed, in compliment to him, the Brandy- 
wine, Wept. 7,jfi25, and arrived at Havre, 
. where the citizens, having peaceably as- 


important services and expenditures during' „« 
the American revolution.” The' grant of 
money was in the shape of stock, bearing 
interest at six percent, and redeemable ' 
Dec, 31* 1834. In August, 1827, he 1 at- 
tended the obsequies of Manuel, over 
whose body be pronounced a eulogy. In 
November, 1827, the chamber of depu-„, 
tics was dissolved. Lafayette was again 
returned a member. by the new elections. ’’ 
Shortly before the revolution of 1830, ho 
travelled to Lyons, &C., and was enthusi- 
astically received — a striking contrast to 
the conduct of tire ministers towards him, 
and an .alarming symptom to the despotic 

f ovemment During the revolution of 
uly, 1830, he was appointed general-in-' 
chief of the national guards of Paris (q. v.); 
and, though not personally engaged in the 
fight, his activity and name were of the 
greatest sendee. To the Americans, La- 
fayette, the intimate friend of Washington, 
had appeared, in his late visit, almost like, 
a great historical character returning from 
beyond the grave. J n the eyes of the French, 
he is a man of the early daj’s of their rev- 
olution — a man, moreover, who lias never 
changed side or principle. His undevi- 
ating consistency ip acknowledged by all, ■ 
even by thp^e who do not allow him the 
possession of first rate talents. When the 
national guards Were established through- 
out France, after the termination of the 
struggle, he* was appointed their com- 
mander-in-chief, and his activity in tliis . 
post was admirable. Aug. 17, he was 
made marshal of France. His influence 
with the government seems to have been, 
for some time, great, but whether his, 
principles were too decidedly republican 
to please the new authorities (a few 'days 
after the adoption of the new charter, he 
declared himBelf against hereditary peer- 
age, and repeatedly called himself a pupil 
of the American school), or whether he 
was considered as the rallying point of tiu$ , 
republican party, or whatever may have ‘ 
been the reason, he Sent in his resignation ”, 
in December, 1830, which was accepted, , * 
and count Lobau appointed chief of the ' , 
national guards of Paris. 1 Lafayette de- “ « 
dared from the tribune, that hehjad acted . ■ 
thus in consequence of the distrust which 
the power accompanying his situation 
seemed to excite in some people. On the 
same occasion, he also expressed his disaj*- - 
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f . probation of the new,lawof election. Short- 
' if before his resignation, he exerted him- 
* self most praiseworthily to maintain order 
. ' during the trial of the ex-ministers. The 
'Polos lately made him first grenadier of 

* the Polish national guards. Wc are una- 
ble to sta$e Xvbatare Lafayette’s views 

* ST^s^praent con^on, though undoubt- 
edly, in the abstract, he prefers a repul>- 
Kc: Regnault-Warin’s Mimoires sur It 

; GkrUral Lqfayette (Paris, 1824) contains 
Y many fafos relative to his political life in 
t France. His secretary, M. Levasseur, 
published an account of his tour in tlie U. 

. States (Paris, 1825), wliieh has been trails- . 
Jated in America. (For further informa- 
tion, see the North American Review for 
January, 1825.) 

Lafayette; Maria Magdalena, countess 
de ; a lady of literary celebrity, daughter 

* of the governor of H&vre de Grace, Aymar 
dq la Vergne. A careful and classical edu- 
cation had given her a great love for liter- 
ature. In 1655, she married count Frau- 
ds de Lafayettp, and her house now be- 
came a place of meeting for the most dis- 
tinguished men of her time. The famous 
duke of Rochefoucauld was one of her 
intimate friends. Among the learned men 

1 -who surrounded her, the most distinguish- 
ed were Huet, Manage. Lafontaine und H6- 
grais. She died 1693. Her works en- 
title her to an honorable place among 
French writers. The most distinguished 
of them are ZaidefLa Princesse de Cleves , 
and La Princesse de Mtrdpensier. 

Lafayette Mountain. (See Haystack .) 

Laffitte, Jacques, ..a banker in Paris, 
member of the legion of honor, and, in 
1816, elected to the chamber of deputies, 
a man equally distinguished for his tal- 
ents, his wealth and his virtues, was bom 
at Bayohne, in 1767, and, by his own dili- 
gence and merit, acquired a fortune in 
the hanking-liouse of the senator Perre- 
, gaux. In 1805, lie became the head of 
the house, which he made one of the first 
houses in France. In 1609, he was ap- 
pointed director of the bank of France, 
and, m 1814* president of the same estab- 
lishment He discharged the duties of 
this important office without accepting 
the large salary connected with it. In 
1809, he was made president of the 
< chamber, of commerce in Paris, and, in 
> 1813, judge of the tribunal of commerce. 
When the credit of France, in 1815, w as 
at a very dangerous crisis, Laffitte adv<ano 
/ ed 2,000,000, in ready money, , by which 
means a necessary article in the capitula- 
[ tipu of Paris was settled. It was owing 


to his counsels, that France was enabled 
to support the burden of the military con- 
tributions imposed on her, without injury 
,to the? credit of the state. But when Lat- , 
fittc joined tire left side in the rlmmlxr of 
deputies, and, opposed the encroachments 
of the infatuated absolutists, the laws of 
exception and the clergy, he became an 
object of hatred fo the ultras, and of sus- < 
picion • to the ministry, in 1819, lie was 
deprived of the presidency of the bank, 
which was liestowed on the duke of Gnc- 
ta, with a largo salary ; yet he was, in 
1822, unanimously reelected to the office 
of regent de la batique (director). His olo 
quent speeches in the chamber, some of 
w r hicb w'ere extemporaneous, prove his 
talents and knowledge, especially in tin; - 
department of finance He also spoke 
with energy' on the occasion of the dis- 
turbances in Pans in 1819, when the 
young Lallcmund was shot in the street by 
one of the w r atch, und old men, children 
and women wen? trampled down by the 
gendarmes . He w as not reelected for the 
session of 1824. By favoring the reduc- 
tion of the rentes , he appears to have lost 
his popularity. The chamber of deputies 
accepted the proposal for the reduction of 
the interest on the public securities then 
in circulation, but the chamber of ^>ecrs 
rejected it. To prove the jusUee and ad- 
vantages of this plan, and to justify his 
own conduct iu the project, he wrote his 
Reflexions sur laRhbwtion dc la Rente et sur 
Vfflat du Credit , a financial work of much 
merit. The second edition was published 
at Paris, in 1824. How great the confi- 
dence re posed in Laffitte has been, the fol- 
lowing fact will serve to show. When 
Louis XVI 1 1 w as compelled to flee, in 
1815, he intrusted his private property, foi 
safe keeping, to l«affitte; three months af-. 
ter, Na|K>leon, under the same circum- 
stances, showed him the same confidence, 
and, at St. Helena, named him his execu- 
tor. As Napoleon, in the hundred days, had 
respected the private? property of Louis, • 
so Louis XVIII respe< ted that of the eni- 
jicror, and put no obstacles in the way of 
the execution of liis last will. Among the 
merits of Laffitte, his great benevolence to 
the r>oor ought not to pass unnoticed 1 . The v 
publishers of the Latin classics, at Paris, 
were also assisted, by him in carrying on 
their useful undertaking. Laffitte wus,m • 
1827, again elected to the chamber of 
deputies. His only daughterwas married, 
in 1828, to the prince of Moskwa, eldest 
son of the celebrated inarshul Ney. He 
took an active part in tfio revolution of 1 
July, 1830, lieing one of the deputies who . 
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signed the protest, and declared themselves 
deputies of France, in spite of Polignac’s • 
order to annul the election* 1 Laffitte was 
also one of die deputies, who, during the 
fight on July 29, went to mondial Mar- 
niont, in order to put a stop to the Con- 
flict. November 3, 1830, he was made 
minister of finance and president of the 
council, in which situation he remained 
Until March 14, 1831, when he was suc- 
ceeded by M. Casimir Perrier, belonging 
to the left centre. Laffitte lias suffered im- 
mense losses in consequence of the fall of 
stocks since the revolution of July, 1830. 
Chateaubriand, in a late pamphlet, has as- 
serted that Villele had intended to make 
Laffitte minister of finance. * 

Lapitau, Joseph Francis ; a French 
Jesuit, who was a native of Bordeaux, and 
was employed us a missionary among the 
savages of North America. On his return 
to Europe, he published a work, entitled 
Mir urn das Squvages Jlmericains comparers 
ttux Mfriirs dcs premiers Temps (Paris, 
1724, 2 volumes, 4to.); and another On 
the Discoveries and Conquests of the Por- 
tuguese in the New World (1733, in 2 
volumes, 4to.). In the former, he main- 
tains that the North American savages are 
* descended from the barbarians who inhab- 
ited Greece? at ail early period, lie died 
m 1740. 

Lakitte ; a Bordeaux wine. (See Bor- 
delais fUnes., 

Lafontaine, Jean. (See Fontaine , la.) 

Lafontaine,’ Augustus Henry Julius, 
the most fertile and one of the most poj)- 
ular novelists of Germany, was born in 
175ft, in Brunswick, lie studied theolo- 
gy, and, m 1792, arcc>ni|iaiiied the Prus- 
sian army into Champagne, in the capaci- 
ty of chaplain. He lives now at italic. 
His novels are entertaining, but not dis- 
tinguished by mem of a high order. Of 
late, he has occupied himself with iEsrhy- 
lus, and published Agamemnon and the 
CoUphori, with judicious notes (Halle, 
1821 el scq.j 2 vols.), in which he sets 
forth some peculiar views res|iectifig the 
text of this author. 

Lagci Maggiore, or LakIc Major, or 
Locarno (anciontly Verbanus) ; a large 
lake in Italy, separating the Austrian gov- 
ernment of Milan from the Sardinian Mi- 
lanese, extending from Sesto to Locarno ; 
about 45 miles long, and 7 broad. It is 
' t>36 feet above the level of the sea, ac- 
cording to Saiissure, and, in some places, 
1800 feet deep. It is traversed by the? 
Ticino. Its waters, which am os clear as 
ciystal, contain various lis|i. Its banks 
abound in eVery Alpine beauty, and are 
£ * . 


adorned with a number of pieturesqtieiy ,, * t j;^ 
situated villages and towns* * On jrtl sides4v 
it ’is surrounded Gy hills, planted 1 : wftK : 
vineyardsand plantations t>f chestnuts, in-*.*’ * 
terspersed with Villas. There are Several ' • 
islands, two of which, Isola Bella . anff • 
Isola Madre, called ttemromean islands}*;, 
are laid* out in gardens' and pleasure .! 
grounds, With palaces erected on them, . • 
adorned with paintings, sculptures, &c. 
Isola de’ Pescatofi is inhabited by fisher- 1 ,*• 
men. (See Borromei Islands.) * 

Lago Nero, or Negro ; a town in Na- 
ples, hi Basilicata, at the foot of the Ap- 
ennines, near a lake from which it re- 
ceives its name ; 12 miles north-east of 
Policastro ; population, 5000. In* March, , * 
1800, a battle was fought here .between 
the French and the troops of the king of 
Naples, in which the former yrere'victo- 
rious. 

Lagoon (from the Latin lacuna , a 
ditch) means a morass. The name is 
given particularly to those creeks which ex- 
tend along the coast of the Adriatic, in the / ' 
present government of Venice, and which 
are formed by water running up in foe land. * * 
They contain many islands; Venice, for 
instance, is built on GO of them. In some 
places, they are deep ; in others so shallow, 
that their exhalations are offensive and 
dangerous. The Austrian government 
does less towards clearing them out than 
the former Venetian government did ; and 
Venice, in consequence, is considerably 
less healthy than it wjas. Towards the 
* sea, the islets are secured by dams, natural 
or artificial. J 

Lagrange, Jrpepli Louis, a celebrated 
mathematician, was born in 1736, at Tu- 
rin, and originally directed his attention to 
philosophy. But his natural taste for 
mathematics soon unfolded itself, and he 
studied with* such ardor, that, in his 18th * 
year, in a letter to the celebrated Facnano, , 
he communicated to him a number of 
mathematical discoveries which he had , 
made* He also solved the questions, 
whi6h hud been proposed a long time be- 
fore, by Euler, on the calculation of 
isoperimetrjcal figures, and on the theory * J 
of the least action. When scarcely J9 
years of age, Lagrange was made mathr , 
cnmtical professor in the artillery school 
at, Turin ; aud foe memoirs of the scien-<* 
tific association, which he established with " * 
the approbation of the government, and hfr 
conjunction with the celebrated Cigna 
and the marquis of Salu res,’ excited, such, \ 
Attention in the literary world, that he was • 
elected a fellow of the academy at Ber- 
lin, am} Euler and D’Alembert entered ‘ * 
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a content correspondence wk 
fg man* During ajourney to 


•wte, "' , 

. this** for two years" affer ^publication. At foe i 
rarisj,' proposal of Du S6jour, he was, in J794 


• * Which he * made in company with ’Jugv coqfiriqed By the national.ussembly in bin 
^friend Caraccto^, Who was sent as an am-pehsion of 0000 frapes, and, in order to 


* tttsstfdor fo London, Lagn 
personally wpiainted with 


i an am* pension of 0000 francs, and, in order to 
becauic indemnify him for the depreciation ’of the 
Parisian paper currency,, he was first appointed a 


sapartiSj and was received with general member of the committee for rowan l- 


respect But ill health soon ottiged liiin ing useful inventions, and, afterwards (in 
no returp home,, wliere he applied himself March, 1792), one of the directors of the 
with. renewed diligence to nis scientific, mint. 1 Dissatisfied with this station, ul- 
1 labors. At this time/ he obtained the though Cicero and Newton had discharge ‘ 
"prize of the academy of sciences in ed sijnilar offices, he soon resigned it, eon- 
, Paris, for a treatise on the theory Of the sidering it as an oppressive burden. In 
^ satellites of Jupiter, and, at the same time, the same ycar/he was manned, for the see-' 

S his exposition of the leading features ond time, to a daughter of the aeadom j- • ’ 
his doctrine iq regard to the planetaiy eian Lumonnicr, hoping to lend a tranquil 
system, rendered his name immortal. Ho 4 life in the midst of the storms of the rev- 
goon after received an invitation from olution. The decree of October Hi, 17! M, 


1 labors. At this time/ lie obtained the 
"prize of the academy of sciences iq 
.Paris, for a treatise on the .theoiy Of the 


. Frederic the Great, to go to Berlin, with 
tlie title of director of. the academy, in 
place bf Euler, who had gone to St. 
Petersburg, The king of Sardinia was, 
riowever, very, reluctant to permit his 
distinguished subject to depart Esteem- 
ed by the * great Frederic, who prefer- 
red his independent spirit to the some- 
what too submissive character of Euler; 
and valued highly by all who became ac- 
quainted with him, Lagrange lived in Ber- 
" hn in pleasant circumstances (which were 
interrupted, however, by the continual 
sickness of his wife), during the lifetime 
of the kin£. After Frederic’s death, the 
regard which had been paid to men of 
genius and talent at the Prussian court 
declined, and Lpgrangc began to look 
about for another situation. At this pe- 
riod, Mirabeau saw him tin Berlin, and re- 
solved to obtain this reiyowned geometri- 
cian for France. Lagrange accepted tire 
often made him from Pans, and declined 
/ the proposals of the ambassadors of Na- 
. pies, Sardinia and Tuscany. He was re- 
ceived at Paris, in 1787, with the highest 
tokens of respect But a deep melancholy 
seemed to have taken entire possession of 
him, and to have palsied his mind, not- 
withstanding all the efforts whiph 'his 
friends made to remove it. IJc suffered 
the same f inconvenience which D’Alem- 

* hert had once before experienced, viz. of 
having lqst all love for his science. La- 
grange now zealously employed himself 
upon the history of religion, the theory of 
ancient music, languages, and even the 
medical sciences. His own favorite sci- 
ence alone had no attractions for him, and 

; ;be even suffered hit most celebrated work, 
La Mkanique analytique (for which Du 

* Chatelet, to whom Lagrange had given 
■ -the manuscript, was for a long time nnu- 
; bJe to find a publisher), to lie untouched 


commanding all foreigners to leave Fraiu ■% 
and the 'execution of Bailly, Lavoisier, and . 
other distinguished men, soon, however, 
destroyed lus illusions. Through the in- 
strumentality of Guyton Morveau, the se- 
vere law of banishment from the country 
was not put in force against him ; but the 
danger of Incoming u victim to the rage 
of the infuriated populace remained. 
H6mult de SechellcA offered to procure * 
him a place in an embassy to Prussia, hut * 
Lagrange, who had conceived a warm af- 
fection Tor his new country, preferred to 
remain there in spite of the danger. Peace 
and quiet at length returned. Jt was pro-’ 
}>oseu to restore the institutions for the 
promotion of learning, which had been,.* 
destroyed during frte reign of anarchy, *, \ 
and I^agrange w as appointed professor in > 
the newly established normal school at 
Paris, lu this new sphere of influence, 
liis former love for his science returned 
with all its strength. At the formation of 
the institute, the name of Lagrange was ' 
the first on the list of meinbera, and he > y 
was, likewise, the ffrst member of the 
ue.wly constituted bureau of longitude* 
His fame now increased from day- to day, ’■ 
and France, feeling honored in the pos» v 
session of such a man, determined to give* * 
him a public mark of her esteem. |fy*the /■ 
command of tlie directory, the teustcir 
of foreign affairs, Talleyrand, commission- 
ed the French chargt (Papains iu Turin, 
citizen D’Eyrnar, to visit Lagrange’s father^ 
and cotigratulatc him, in the name ojpgf'. 
France, in having such a son. This caputf**? 
mission was irerformcd by D’Eymar iUV/jC 
the most brilliant manner, accomjmuipd/’ >< 
by several generals and other distinguuMsA 
ed persons. Napoleon respected die tali®! 
e'nts and seryices of I^agrange not less* 'i 
than the republic had dono ; und while cun-/ ; 
sul and emperor, he never leased to show ’* ' 

, , • i , . • *■> 'j**i 
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him distinguished tokens of liis favor iu 
every possible way. Member of the sen-' 
ate- grand officer of the legion of honor, 
and count of the empire, Lagrange saw 
himself surrounded with every external 
honor; but neither this, nor the confidence 
reposed in him hy the* head of the state, 
could make him vain, and, us modest and 
retiring as ever, he devoted himself with 
the saint* zeal and industry to his studies. 
.His application prohuhly hastened Jiis 
death. Notwithstanding his advanced 
age, lie Could not be, content to relax his 
exertions, and had superintended the pub- 
lication of the second edition of his Throne 
(Its Fund ions analytiqurs , enriched with 
annotations, when, exhausted hv his labors, 
lie died, April 10, 1813. His remains 
were interred in the Pantheon. 
pede and La Place pronounced funeral 
addresses over his body. Lagrange was 
110 less amiable than modest, and vva* 
never led, hy tin* honors bestowed upon 
himself, to underrate the merits of others. 
His respect for Kulcr was unlimited, and 
he was fmpiently accustomed to ,sav to 
his scholars, “Study Euler, if you would 
beeoine geometricians.” Ilis works have 
been partly published sejmrately, and are 
partly contained in the memoirs of the 
academics of Turin, Berlin and Paris, in 
, the Journal of the PoIyteHmical School, 
the Connaissanrr tie Temps, and in tin* 

, Ephem/ridvs. The most important are his 
Micamque analyiique (Paris, 1787 : new 
editions, 1811 and 1815); Throne (its 
tbnetions analytiques (Paris, [7^7 and 
J813) ; Resolutions des Equations nume- 
‘ riques (Paris, 1708 and 1808) ; herons sur 
Lr calruldes Fond ions (there are several .edi- 
tions of tins work, hut the latest is that of 
Pans, 1800), and Essai d\'lrilh met ique poli- 
tique (to be found in the Collections edited 
hy Boeder, in 171)0). A part of Lagrange’s 
'posthumous papers were, in 1815, given 
to the institute, hy Carnot, minister of the 
interior; and, by a subsequent vote of the 
academy of sciences, they were incor- 
porated with the library of that learned 
society. 

Laous. (See Ptolemy.) 

Laharce, Jean Francois de; a French 
dramatic poet, critic and philosopher of 
the last century, horn at Paris, November 
, 20, 171111. Ilis father, a Swiss officer in 
* the French service, dying in indigence, 
Afisolin, president of the college of llnr- 
court, ud n lit tori him into that seminary, 

, where he received an excellent education. 
A lampoon on hjs lienefuelor, which was, 
in all probability without foundation, at- 
, tributed to him, occasioned the contine- 
. voL. vii. * ■ 33 * 


incut of the suspected satirist for som A/ 
months in the Bastile. This dreumstaneb * t 
disgusted him with his situation, an<J> at K a x 
very early age, he threw himself bn his « * 
own talents as an author for support* In 
1702, lie published a collection of poems. • ■ 
The tragedy of Warwick (1703) was very • 
beneficial to him in a pecuniary point of 
view, and procured him considerable ref- 
utation. It still' remains on tlie stage. 

His Trmolcon and, Pharamond met witli 
less success ; hut a series of doges on * 
Charles V, Cnfinut, F^nelon, Voltaire, and 
Henri Quatre (especially the latter), gain- 
ed him much credit, in a different depart- 
ment of literutun*. On the breaking out 
of the revolution, Lnbarpe embraced the 
principles of' republicanism ; but, during 
tin* reign of terror, his moderation render- 
ing him an object of suspicion to tnoso 
then iu power, lie was thrown into prison 
in 1703, mid, while iu confinement, is said 
to lime owed his conversion to Christian- 
ity to the arguments of his fellow -cap- 1 
five, the bishop of St. Briciix. Though , 
sentenced to deportation, the changes of 
the times finally restored him to liberty, 
ami he passed the remainder of his days 
iu literary retirement. A short time be- - 
tore his death, his remarks oil the meas- 
ures of the government excited the dis- 
pleasure of the first round, and he was 
banished to Orleans, lit* soon returned, 
however, and died hi f803. in his 64th 
vonr. His principal work is the Lycee , or 
a complete Course of Literature (8vo„ 12 
vols.). Among the rest are Gustav us Va- 
sa, Timoleon, Fharamond, and Philoc- 
tetes, tragedies ;\ the latter an elegant 
‘translation from the Greek of Sophocles. 
Tangu el Felime (a poem, 1770) ; Trans- 
lations of Cai noons’ Lusiud (2 vols.| ; the 
Psalms of David, and the works of Sue- 
tonius (2 vols.) ; a Commentary on the 
dramatic Works of Racine (7 vois., 8\o.) ; 
tin*. Correspondence with die Czar Paul, ' 
the First (4 \ols., 8vo.),*aiid a refutation 
of the opinions of llelvetius. 

Laharpe, Frederic C6sar, director of 4 
the Helvetian republic, was hom at Rolle, 
in a family belonging to the nobility of (lie 
Puys de Valid, in 1754. He cultivated . 
the sciences with great zeal, particularly 
inuthenmtics. At (Ionova, Saussure and 
Bertrand were his teachers. He studied 
law in Tubingen, and was made doctor in 
his 20th year. After having been a law- 
yer in Berne, be travelled, vvkh a, young 
Russian of a distinguished family, through 
Italy and Malta, and, in 1783, he becjama , 
teacher of the grand-duke Alexander 
and his brother, at Petersburg. After the 
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French revolution, Jiad broken 4 oqt, be 
drew op, in the name of his fellow- citi- 
zens, a respectful petition to the. council 
Beme, requesting a, meeting of depu- 
tes, for the pur}M>se of abolishing abuses. 
*■ Boon after, troubles broke out, and the 
. government, who considered him as one 
-of Uie instigators, put his name on the list 
of exties, and his enemies succeeded in 
removing him fiorti the person oLAlcx- 
ander. He went to* Geneva, and was 
about to return to Berne, when he learned 

* that orders for his arrest liad been given* 

* iiic.re. Indignant at this, he went, in 
: 179G, to Paris, whore lie continued to 

* write in faVor of die cause of liberty, and 
published a work' entitled Letires de Phi - 
lanthrapos. In consequence of a }M*tilion 
addressed by him 'and 02 other chiles 
from tiie Pays de Vaud and I'riburg, to 
the French directory, requesting ful- 
filment ot the guarantee established by 
the treaty of Lausanne, 1505, the directo- 
ry interfered in the affairs of Switzerland, 
the Swiss revolution broke out, French 
armies penetrated into Switzerland, and a 
new organization was given to this eoiui- 
try. Lalmrpe was made one of the di- 
rectors of the Helvetic republic, and ex- 
erted himself energetically in carrying on 
the new system, until a violent quarrel 
took place between the legislative Ixuly 
«nd the body of directors, and the latter 
-was dissolved, and Laharpe put under 
surveillance. Friends and enemies both 
allowed the honesty of his intentions. In 
IHGO, when o\i the point of leaving Lau- 
sanne for Paris, he was deceived by a let- 
ter, probably a forgery,' communicating 
intelligence of a conspiracy against the first 
consul, Bonaparte, who was then com- 
manding in Italy. This lie gave up to 
the projier authorities, and was, in ron.-'- 
qncncft arrested by the legislative coined 
of B6rue, us himself concerned in the 

* conspiracy. He escaped by flight to Par- 

* is, where he was hooliy received by Bona- 
parte, and went to live at a country -seat 
(Plessis Piquet) near Paris. In 1801, ho 
made a journey to Russia, and returned 
with proofs of the esteem of his former 
pupil, the emperor. In 1814, lie visited 
him in Pans, and was appointed a general 
in the Ritsawh service. At the congress 
of Vienna, he labored actively to effect 
the independence of the cantons of the 

' Pays de. Valid and Aargau, and their sep- 
aration from Berne, lie has since then 
lived as a private man id his native coun- 
try, enjdy ing the highest esteem of hie-' 

r ountrytqen. 1 

La Houck ; t lie 1 north- western point of 

% : 


the peninsula, near Cherburg, in the de- 
partment L:i Mane he. A naval battle wna 
fought here May 2v), lictwecu the 

French, gander Fourvillo, aiuj the English 
and Dutch, under Russel. The French 
were beaten, Janies H beheld tin* battle. 
# from the land, and was obliged to witness 
the defeat of his party. 

L\hyke (properly Ktiuuu J'ignoks ) ; n 
brave knight in tho reign of Charles VII 
of Urtuice, and the faithful companion of 
the maid of Orleans. Laliyrehated the 
English bitterly, as his family had been » 
ruined by their invasions. In 1418, wheu 
Coney was surrendered to the Biirgundi- 
ans, the allies of tlie English, in conse- 
quence of the treachery of the mistrafw 
of the commandant, Lnhyre and the 
equally hra\e Peter de Xaintrailles placed 
thcniselvi «s at the head of the remnant of 
the garrison, and successfully led then 
little band, in the midst of constant sk i ; - 
mislics, through a country filled w ith ene- 
mies. After many valiant deeds m Va 
lots, and ui Champairno, Lull) re hastened 
to the relief of Orleans. The government 
of the town sm» him with a petition to 
the dauphin, Charles VI 1, to implore Ins 
assistance. He found the weak and pleas- 
ure-loving prince preparing for an enter 
Himnent. “What are y'our thoughts 
siid Charles to the knight, who viewed 
with indignation the frivolity of the court. 

“ 1 think,” replied Laky re, “that a king- 
dom could not h*’ lo>t more merrily.” 
Returning to Orleans, lie did his utmost to 
save the p>wn, and to assemble the relics 
of the tkeuten army. In 1 121), the uiaid * 
of ( >rleans appeared. Lahyre joined her, 
and was with her at her entrance into the 
town, lie followed the defeated English, 
and distinguished himself in the buttles of 
Jnrgcauand Palm.* In the middle of winter, 
lie stormed Lou viers, and advanced to Rou- 
en with the intention of hherating the im- 
prisoned Joan (q. v.) ; I ml the English took 
him prisoner, lie soon, however, obtained 
his liberty, and renew’d! his exertions, with 
Xaintrailles, against the enemy* To his 
deutii, Luhy re was the most inveterate cue 
my of the invaders of his country, and n\ 
jured them greatly. He was reputedly 
taken prisoner, often by the treachery of 
false friends ; hut he always succeeded in 
liberating himself : for a time, he even 
braved his own king, continuing a potty 
warfare against the English and the Bur- ' 
gundiutis, and garrisoning several towns, 
although (Charles had concluded a pence. 
On a journey to Moutaubun, where he ac- 
companied fcharles VH,*iu 1442, he died, 
in consequence of his wounds. His ro^’ . 
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innntic valor, together with his attachment 
to the maid of Orleans, procured him, af- 
ter his death, the honor of having his 
name added to the knave -of hcarto in the 
French playing cards; the pictures of 
which are, as it is well known, desig- 
nated by the names of different heroes. 

Laink, Joseph Henry Joachim, peer of 
France, formerly minister of the interior, 
and president of the chamber of deputies, 
was horn at Bordeaux, Nov. 11, 1707. lie 
was a lawyer at the outbreak- of the French 
revolution, in the last century, when lie 
embraced republican principles. His 
zeal procured him, in 1702 — 13, some im- 
fmrtant posts in the ^administration, in 
which he showed great activity. lie aI?>o 
distinguished himself as an orator. In 
1HU8, he was chosen member of the corjts 

* Ugirtalif for the department of the Gi- 
ronde, and was distinguished for his lib- 
eral opinions. About this time, be received 
the star of the legion of honor, but enter-’ 
ed into a correspondence with the friends 
of thi 1 rojul family. A Her Napoleon’s 
disasters in Russia, the legislate e body ap- 
pointed a committee (18R3) to report the- 
wishes of the nation. It consisted of 
Inline, Raynouard, Gidlnis, FkiUgcrgucF, 
aud Maine de Biran. Raynouard was 
chairman, and the language of the report 
was boh!. Raynouaid’.. speech to the em- 
peror, on this subject, contained these 
words: ‘‘ Si vans (the emperor) ne vuidcz 
pas nous donner la pais, nous la J>rons 
ruius-irwjncs.” The corps Ugislalif, \ so long 
submissive, now made bold by the disas- 
ters of the emperor, was prorogued. 
Lain/* went to Bordeaux, ami, in led 4, 

*wns made prefect of the city by the duke 
of Angoultirnc, who had arrived there, and 
soon after president of the chamber of 
deputies. Oil Napoleon’s* return from 
Elba, Lain/: spoke with zeal against him, 
and called him “ the common enemy,” 
and, on the emperor’s ‘entry into Paris, 
published a protest against the dissolution 
of the chamber, and absolving all French- 
men from obedience to the demands of 
the “ usurper.” lie left Bordeaux, it is 
said, for Holhuul, when the duchess of 
Angoulemo quitted that place, and, after 
the second restoration, again appeared as 

* president of the chamber, and held the 
port- folio of the interior from June, 1816, 

* to Dec. 28, 1818, when Deenzes succeeded 
him. He often spoke, while in these sta- 
tions, against the pretensions of the ultras, 
and their attacks upon the charter ; hut, 
after this jicriod, lie inclined more and 
more to the right side, and advocated the 
change in that law of election w hich he 


had formerly defended. Alrout this thnep?'* 
Iifi was created peer. It must to meiln 
tioned, however, that he voted against the tf 
wgr with Hpain, in 1823, opposed tl^e uti- 
, constitutional toleration of the Jesuits (iy 
the government, and the arbitrary mens-,,' 
ures of the Villele ministry. M. Laiu6 is 
a member of the French academy. 

La ing, Alexander Gordon* was born at 
Edinburgh, in 1704, entered the army, • 
served for several years in the West In- * 
dies, and, in 1820, was sent, with the rank . 
of lieutenant and adjutant, to Sierra Leone. 

In 1821—22, major Lging wa$ despatched 
on several missions from .Sierra Leone, • 
through the Tinmnnee,Koorankoand Soo- 
hma countries, with tho view of forming 
commercial arrangements. On the last 
of tliesfe journeys, he (mil reason to be- 
lieve that the source of the Niger (q.. v.) • 
lay much farther to the south than Park ,, 
(q. v.) had supposed. At Falaba he was 
assured lie might reach it in thrpe days, 
had not the Kissi nation, ill whose terri- 
tory it was situated, been at war with the 
Fooliiiianas, with whom he then resided. 
(See liis Journal,) In 1826, he undertook 
to penetrate to Tinibuctoo (n. v.), and 
started from Tripoli, crossing the desert 
by way of Glicdamir. On bis journey, be 
was attacker! by a band of Tuaricks, who - t 
wounded liim seventy, and left liim for 
dead. He, however, recovered, and reach- 
ed Tirnbuctoo August 18, where* he re- 
mained upwards of a month. Several 
letters were received from him while 
there, stating that he had collected ample 
materials for the geography of this part of 
Africa. Being obliged to leave Tunbuc- 
too by the sultan of Masina, into whose 
power the city bad fallen, he hired a 
Moorish merchant to accompany and 
protect him, on his route by Sego to the 
coast Three days after leaving the city, 
he was murdered by the person who had < 
undertaken to guard him. The fate of 
his papers is uncertain. It has been sug- > 
gested by English reviews (Quarterly Re 
view, N(>. 84 }, that Rousseau, r-rcuch con- 
sul at Tripoli, has become possessed jkif 
them. Caill6 gives a different account 
of his dcitth. (See Narrative of Discw* 
mj in Africa, by Jameson, Wilson and 
Murray (Edinb. 1830), forming No. 16. . 
of Harper’s Family Library, New York, ! 
1831.) 

Lairessf.. ‘There wa^ a family of*' 
Flemish painters of this name, of whom 
Gerard , son to the elder Lairesse, lias ac- 
quired by fur the greatest reputation. He • 
was born in 1640, at Liege. lie is partic- 
ularly distinguished by the high finish 
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with which his pictures' arc executed, and. 
is considered the Raphael of the Dutch 
school; nor have any of his oomiliymen 
over equalled him in historical painting. 
This talented artist was also a good en- 
graver, and understood music snentifical- 
. Ijv while of his literary abilities he has left 
* a ftivorable, specimen/ m a treatise on the, 
principles of his art. lie si in ived t lie loss 
of his sight some years, and died, at length, 
at Amsterdam, in *1711. I lis hook has been 
translated into English. 1 lis three brothers, 

, Ernest, John ami J turns Ettiresse, were 
artists of some note, the two former ex- 
celling, in the delineation of animals, the 
I latter in dowers. Two of |iis sons also 
followed tie* profession of their father, lmt 
will] interior ability. 

Lais ; a celebrated courtesan, daughter 
of Timaudm, the mistress. of A lei I mules, 

I Kirn at Hyreara, in Sicily. She was earn- 
ed uvvaj from her native country to Greece, 
when Nicias, the Athenian general, invad- 
ed Sieilj . She began to sell her favors at 
Corinth for 10,000 drachmas, and an im- 
mense number of princes, noblemen, phi- 
losophers, orators aiid plebeians, did hom- 
age to her charms. The high price w Inch 
she demanded of her lovers gave rise to the 
proverb of .Van ruiris ho mini nmiingit 
Mitre Corinthnn . Even Demosthenes 
himself visited ( orintli for th • sake of 
Lais ; but wh**n he heard the eotirtesau 
name her price (a sum equal to about 
‘ 1000 dollars), the orutor departed, and 
observed that he would not huv repent- 
ance at so dear a rate. The charms 
which had at t me ted Demosthenes had 
no influence upon Xen^erates, although 
Lais (Ehry lie ?), seeing the philosopher un- 
moved by her beauty, visited Ins bouse 
herself Diogenes the cynic was one of 
her wannest admirers, and, though sloven- 
ly in his dress and manners, jet lie gained 
her heart. Luis ridiculed the auMeritj of 
philosophers, observing that the sages and 
philosophers of the age vVetv found at her 
door as often as the rest of the Athenians. 
The success which she met at Corinth 
encouraged' her to pass into Thessaly, 
nartiqplarly to enjoy the company of a 
favorite youth coiled ILippostruius ; hut 
the women of the place, jealous of her 
charms, and apprehensive of her cor- 
rupting the fidelity of their husbands, as- 
sassinated her in the temple of Willis, 
about U40 years before the Christian era. 
— PnuHamas mentions another Lais, like- 
wise a courtesan. , 

Lai us (See (Edipus.) 

\ Lakl Lukes are large bodies of inland 
water, having no direct communication 


vvith sens or .the ocean, or communicating 
with them only bv rivers, by which they 
pour.out their superabundant waters. ftomo 
lakes hav e no issue, dud receive no streams ; 
hut these are generally very small. Some 
have outlets, but receive no running wotere; 
these are fed by springs which an; tints 
obliged trt fill up a basin before their 
waters can find their wav downward to- 
wards the lower country. Others re- 
ceive and discharge largo rivers, and 
•sometimes a chain of lakes are connected 
with cjich other, and with tin* sea, by a se- 
ries of riv era. This is the cum* with the 
groat lakes on our northern frontier, which 
are, in reality, a series of large 1 basins or 
reservoirs, receiving the accumulated 
waters of the surrounding countries, and 
pouring Ihom out through successive chan- 
nels into other basins situated on a lower 
level, i See the articles Superior , JIurttn , 
Ac.) Another class of lakes receive largo 
stream^ or rivers, but have no visible m 
apparent outlet. The Caspian sea (q. v\), 
lake Titicaca, \ e., are examples of tins 
kind. These masses of water are some- 
times drained bv subterraneous streams, 
and are sometimes kept at their ordinary 
level hj the ordinal j process of evapora- 
tion. Some lakes are raised to a great 
height above t he level of the *ca. Lake 
Superior is fill feet above the ocean. The 
waters of lakes are generally sweet, but 
then* are some, such as the Caspian, &c., 
which are salt. All the great American 
lakes are of fn.sh water. 

Lake or aiiR Woons, or Di Buis; a 
lake of North America, 70 miles long, and 
40 wide. Large (juaniiiies of oak, fir, 
J>ine, sjiruee, &e., grow on its bunks; 
la nce its* name. It contains a few small* 
islands, and communicates with lake 
Winnipeg, which discharges it& w ate, re 
into Hudson's bu\. Lon. IkV 4 20' W. ; lat. 
54° M X. 

Lalamik, Joseph Jerome le Eruncdis 
de, one of the most distinguished astron- 
omers of the last century, was horn of a 
respectable family, at Bnurg en Bresse, in 
Franet*, July 11, 17:1*2. Educated with a 
minute attention to religious duties, he dis- 
played his abilities when very young, by 
composing scimous and. mystical ro- 
mances. The remarkable comet of J744 
first drew liis attention to the heavenly 
bodies ; and his taste for astronomy wus 
fixed by the observations of filth cr Bernud, 
mathematical professor at the college of 
Lyons, on the great eclipse of July ‘J7, 
1?4K Hi; wished to become a Jesuit, • 
tlmt he miglit devote hiiWclf entirely to 
stuily ; bill his friends, qbjerfmg to this 
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plan, sen* him to Pajris, where he studied attraction. IIi« lecture room was a kind, / 
the law, and was admitted an advocate, of nursery, from which a multitude of his * ' 

■ He became acquainted witli Delisle, who scholars were tiansplanted to the director- 
had established an observ atory in the ship and management of domestic and * 
house in which lie resided,' and obtained foreign observatories. His .work Vcs, * 
|w*nnission to assist him in his operations. Canaux dc Navigation ft spfrialemcnt du ' 

He also attended die lectures on astrono- Canal de Languedoc (1778, folio) contains 
my delivered by Messier, at the college a general history of all the ancient and 
de France , and obtained the friendly modem canals, which had previously Iieeu 
patronage of Leirionnier, who lectured on - undertake!!* accomplished, and even pro- 
natural philosophy at die same college, jecled. Such a work had, till then, lieen > v « 
The academy sent him to Berlin to make* a desideratum, and this is now of die 
observations lor die purpose of determin- greatest advantage to die engineer. Hjs 
ing the parallax of the moon, while La- Bibliographic astronomique (1 Vpl., 4to.) is : 
radio went to the cape of Hood IIopp for a copious catalogue of all the works that , 
the same purpose. At the sight of so young had ever appeared on the subject of De- 
an astronomer (for lie was scarcely Id tronomy. As he v\us a member of all * . 
years of age), Frederic the Great could not the great academies, he formed, us.it were, 
conceal his astonishment. Lalamle, liow- a common bond of union between diem, 
.ever, proved himself worthy of liie choice while lie communicated, from one to the 
of the academy at Paris, and was not only other, whatever each one produced vvor- 
rccclved at court, but wits made a'inein- thy of notice. 11 is activity was rcifiark- 
ber of the academy of Berlin. Alter liav- able. Lalande enjoyed for a long time 
*aig finished his operations at Berlin,* lie a splendid reputation ; but liis imprudent 
was chosen member of the academy of freedom, the independence with which he 
sciences in Paris, in the year 1758. expressed his opinion in the most turlui- * 

' Thenceforward no volume of their trails- lent times, the often offensive severity 
returns appeared which did not contain which he was accustomed to use against 
some iiiiportant communications from s> stems which deserved no notice, and 
bail ; nor did he confine lus labors to astro- tin* habit of publicly declaring his senti- 
nomical subjects merely. The French inputs where he might better have been 

• are indebted to him aw> for an edition of silent, — all this made him numerous cne- 
1 I alley's tables, as well as fur the historical mies, who persecuted him, and succeeded 
account of the cornel of J75P. For the so far, that his retd merit lias been called s 
identifying of this remarkable eoniet, bo in question. Ilis character was, in fact, a ’ 
presented to (-Jairanlt the dccf^st and strange mixf are of great mid conuncuda* 
most ingenious calculations. As the editor Me qualities united with striking singular- 

of the Connaissance dts Temps, lie entire- ities, which may have proceeded from 
iy changed the plan and management of vanity and the desire to attract attention; 
this useful woik, and thereby set a good Lalande, however, was kind, generous, 

• example to liis successors. In 17t>l, he full of feeling, and, in his own way, re- 

produced a chart, which showed * the ligious, although liis enemies accused hint 
phases of the remarkable transit of Venus, of atheism, liis death took place April 4, * 
over the sun’s disk for all places on the 1807. % 

globe, lu 1701, he published his. htrono- Lally, * Thomas Artliur, count; a' 
wit— a classical work, which was after- brave, hut imprudent and unfortunate 
wards printed in three volumes quarto, Irish officer, in the service of France. # 
and readied the third edition, and of lie was of a faniily r which had followed 
‘which he made an abridgment (rfbrigt the fortunes of J&mes IJ, and, having $n- 
cT.dstrononiic, jsihlished at Paris in 1705) — terod the French army, he si^naliz&d 

a work which cannot he too highly rec- himself so much in the battle of li^onte- 
ommended to lovers of this science. In poy, that he was made a brigadier-general 
17(>5 ami 1700, he made a journey to Italy ; oil' the field of battle, He also drew m> 
a description of which (in 8 vols., 12nio.) the plan of a descent upon England, 
contains much valuable, information. He which would have been tried but fbr the ’ 
composed ail the astronomical articles for defeat of Charles Edward at Gulloden. 
the great Encyclopedic, and also wrote In 175f>, he was se leered to restore tlie ‘ 
them anew fertile Encyclopedic inethotlique. French influence in India, for which pur- 
ln 1701, he sueoeedeu his first instructor, ]>oso lie was made governor of Pondi- 
Lemormier, in the astronomical professor- flierry. It was soon jierceived, however, 
ship of tlie college de France , where he that he wanted the prudence, moderation 
knew howto give to his lectures a peculiar and disinterestedness necessary for so 

, 83 * ' * . 
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and critical a scene of action ; and, 
n after a little partial success against the, 
! * $Wligk, in tiro first instance, ho was fiuul- 
/■Jjy obliged 1<J retire to Pondicherry, which 
was bSsieged, and taken by the British, 
January lti,J7<jl,the garrison, with l .ally, 
'being made prisoners of war. On this 
r catastrophe, a torrent of invective assailed 
the unfortunate leader from all quorums, 

, he having offended every body concerii- 
•\ed, by his haughty humor, and violent 
.temper and* conduct He was oven ac- 
cused of liavlng sold Pondicherry to the 
English, notwithstanding the avowed 
hatred whirl), as a Jacobite, ho felt for 
* them. Ho arrived a prisoner of war lit 
*' England, in September, 17til,and,thc fol- 
lowing month, was allowed to return to 
. France, when*, after, a long imprisonment, 
Jie was brought to trial for treachery, 
abuse of authority, and unjust exactions. 
Being found guilty, lie was condemned to 
l»e decapitated, which sentence was exe- 
cuted May li, l7fk>, in the 158th year of 
his age. In 1778, his son, Lully-Tollen- 
dai, obtained possession of the estates of 
his father, with a revisal of the proceed- 
ings which were manifestly unjust, count 
Ij&lly' being one of the victims to public 
clamor, like admiral Bvng, and many 
inure who have lieen sacrificed to the un- 
popularity of an incapable administration, 

L\ll>-Tollem>4l, Troplnme Geraid, 
marquis of| son of the preceding, horn 
at Paris March 3, 1731, de\oted bun- 
self to the military profession. He soon 
made himself known by his writ- 
ings in defence of his firherV memory, 
aud embraced the rause^of the refla- 
tion with alacrity, hut, at the same tune, 
wifli prudence. During the .increasing 
popular excesses, lie joined his friend 
•Mojinier in Switzerland, Proui hence 
he returned, but was arrested, aud escap- 
ed almost bv a miracle the massacre of 
September. ’He thereupon tied to Eng- 
land, and, while in that country, offered 
. his services us the defender of Louis XVI, 
but waa not accepted. After the 18th 
Brmnaiiv* he returned to France, took an 
activei part in public aftairs under Louis 
XV HI, and was by him calleil to the 
clmtnlier of peers, w here lie has often de- 
funded moderate principles with true elo- 
quence. He ip also a member of the 
French academy. 

L\m\ fin the Tangutaiieae dialect, moth- 
. er of souls , pastor of souls) is, among the. 
Mongols, the appellation of all tin* mem- 
bers of die priestly order; but among the* 

\ Cabrmcp it signifies ouly the more distin- 
guished. Hence the religion of the Mongols 


and Calniucs is called Ldmaisnu f In this 
religion tlio.Shigemoo'ni is lumored as tho 
liiglu*st God, ami tin* Dalai-I&ma (i. e. tho 
grent lan m ), as his representative. He. is at 
tin* head of both ecclesiastical and seculur 
affairs in Tliilvet, which may be considered 
as n theocratieal state. He is considered 
not as a nitre visible representative of the 
divinity on earth, but as u real divinity 
himself, dwelling among men. The be- 
lief in his eternal existence is connected 
with the doctrino of the transmigration of 
souls. His worshipers believe that tho 
divinity, as soon us it leaves tin* body of 
the J>aiai-lama, immediately takes pos- 
session of some other body in a super- 
ltntura] way, so that lie only changes bis 
exterior form, anil not his actual existence. 
Among a people who jkkhcss Ptirh a re«- 
ulur hierarchical system, it is a matter of 
small consequence who stands at tho 
head. Tlu* usual residence of* the Dalai- 
lama is in two monasteries situated in 
the vicinity of the capital, Lassa, in each 
of wliich he dwells alternately. He m 
surrounded in every direction by a vast 
nmnlwT of priests: but no woman ,i* per- 
mitted to pass the night in the building 
w here ho lodges. Thu- arises, undoubted- 
ly from the purity which e- attributed to 
him : lor lie is called tlu* immaculate. The 
nativo. as well a?* a great e row’d of 
foreiiruors. (for all the Mongol tribes in 
Kiir*sia acknowledge him), undertake fa- 
tiguing pilgrimage* in order to pay their 
homage^ to him, and obtain hi& blessing, 
lie receives •linn sitting upon a kind of 
altar, upon a large and splendid seat, with 
his leg* crossed. Tho Tartars, next to 
the inhabitants of Thibet, pay luiu the 
greatest reverence. They come to linn 
from tho most distant regions, and the 
princes, to whom he shows no more ro- 
sjx'ct than to others, submit to the same 
ceremonies as their people. He salutes 
no one, never uncovers his head, rises up 
before* no one, and i* satisfied with laying 
lus hand u|m>ii the hcujl of his worship- 
per, who believes that be lias thereby ob- 
tained the pardon of bis sins. His wor- 
shipers believe that tin* supreme divinity 
lives in liiin, that lie knows and sees 
every thing m the deejiest recesses of the 
heart, and never needs to make inquiry 
in regard to any thing. If lie d»n*s thin, 
it is only 1 hat, unbelievers and the evil- 
minded may not have, cause for com- 
plaint. He sometimes distributes, it i» 
said, little halls of consecrated dough, 
which the Tartars n<c iq many supersti- 
tious practice* ; but it is not *me, that balls 
‘made from his excrement are distributed, 
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jirewrved in golden boxes, and even mix- tion of certain festivals ■ at fixed imee, to-'v 
<’d with articles,of Food. His power was gether with pilgrimages and* personal cas- *. ; 
once greater than it is now, and he up- tigntiohs. /, • % 

pointed and deposed the khans ; but he is Lama, in, zoology. (See LLama»\ * , fv 
now more dependent on the emperor of La Mar, Jos 6, was bora at Guayaquil, ‘ 
China, although the latter, in a religious and is therefore .accounted a Peruvian, al- « 
resjiect, is subjected to him. Two Chi- though his birthplace now belongs to ,J 
nose mandarins, with a garrison of 1000 Colombia. He was educated ( in Spain, '/ 
Chinese, are maintained in his ^capital, and served in the peninsula in tin* early 

In 1703, he was out ’ 


and, in the palace at Pekin, the Chinese part of his life. 


emperor supports a subordinate lama, in the campaign of Boussillon, as licu- 


wlm is sent as n nuncio from Thibet., 
When the Dalai-lama dies, it is then no- 


tenant in the Sabaya regiment. In 1808,' 
he had attained the rank of major, and 


eessary to discover where his spirit has signalized' himself as one of the lieroic 
"hosen to be horn anew.' * In tli is case, all defenders of Saragossa. Afterwards he 
must submit to the opinion of some of commanded a grenadier column in Va- 
the lamas, who aloue arc acquainted with lenciu. While confined in the hospital 


the signs by wlncli lie may be known, or, 
rather, who know' what child tin* deceas- 
ed has appointed for his successor. The 
worshippers of the lama are divided, in 
general, info two sects, known by the titles 


of Tudeltt by his wounds, lie was includ- 
ed in the capitulation of Blake’s forces, 
and was conveyed to France as prisoner 
of war, hut constantly refused to give his 
parole. In 1813, he eluded the vigilance 


of the yellow and rr*/ caps, Knell sect is of his guard, and effected his escape, 
nuder three Jamas; the former is under the and, on arriving at Madrid, was raised to' 
Dalai, Tccshoo or Bogao, and Tarminut the rank of brigadier. In 1816, he re- 
lamas ; the latter, mider the three sham- turned to America with the appointment 
mars. The Dalai-lama is the most dis- of inspector-general of the army in Peru. . 


tingifislicd of all, and ne\t to him is the 
Teoshoo-Jiuna, who dwells at Teeshoo- 
Looiuboo, 10 days’ journey from Lassa. 
TJie tliree tdimnmars dwell in separate 
monasteries, the most distinguished of 
which is at Tassusudou, the capital of 
Hootan. Subordinate to them are mnner-' 
ous priests of different ranks, who are 
Iieltl in great respect, who superintend in- 
struction, and some of whom live in a 
state of celibacy, according to certain 
rules, siinilm* to those of the Christian 
nuluks. At Las«a alone there are 3000 
monasteries. ’Hie religion of the lama 
sprung up in Thibet, and know's no eter- 
nal, self-existent being. Theii idols or 
Boorehaus, 108 in number, an* created 
beings, vvho ascended into the rank of 
gods before the present world was. creat- 
ed, on account of their holiness, ^liige- 
mnoni, the chief object of worship, up- 
I wared iu the world for the last time 1000 
B. (-., and instituted Lamaism, and now 
rules the work’ in its present state of 
misery. The earth , is inhabited by de- 
generate spirits in an the ujqier world. 
The human soul, after it has been sub- 

* jeeted to a state of trial, anil has passed a 
good or bad life, enters upon a higher or 

• lower condition. This doctrine renders 
the worshippers of the lama benevolent 
sunl moral. Their idol worship consists 
in clamorous songs and prayers, acrom- 

. paiued with loud music, in splendid and 
festive processions, and in the solcmniza- 


Whilst employed there as governor of 
the castles of Callao, he was compelled 
by the patriots to capitulate, and after- 
wards sent ill his resignation to the vice- 
roy. Subsequently to this period, he be- 
ciiino actively engaged in the cause of his 
.country, and of the insurgent patriots, 
w ho had esteemed the refinement of his 
character and feelings, and the purity of 
his principles, even while lie belonged to 
the royalist party. As evidence of this, 
lie was elected president of th r junta ppi- 
beniativa of Peru. In 1823, Biva-Aguero, 
was proclaimed president of tin* republic, 
mid La Mar took the command of’ the 
Peruvian division of the liberating army 
under Bolivar. La Mar acted in this ca- 
pacity at the battle of Ayacuclio, and ably 
seconded general Sucre oil that decisive 
day . During the period of Bolivar’s arbi- 
trarv government of Pern, we hear little of 
La Mar, who would no* accept of office in 
the circumstances of the times; but the 
revolution of January, J 827, again brought , 
him into notice, and he was elected presi*. 1 
dent of the republic by the constituent 
congress, in June; being much beloved 
and respected in Peru, where he hod, 
few political and no personal enemies. 

Lamarck, Jean Baptiste Antoine Pierre , 
Monet, chevalier de, was bora in the year" 
17* lo, in Picardy, of a noble family, and 
was compelled, on account pf on accident, 
to abandon the service, and devote his at- * 
temion to study. lie applied himself at 
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first to medicine ; afterwards, ia cause- physic^ and he published, in 1704, 7?r- 

quence *af hearing Jussieu’s illustrations < cherchcs sur les Cause* (fesprincipaux Fails 
** of botany, was lei to the study of natural physiques, in which he exposes many lalso 
science, Jussieu, on* a botanical exour- theories in tliis science. With the same 


sion, in which Lamarck accompanied him, 
• hod intimated that the old method of in- 
struction in this department left much , to 
be wished, for, and, Lamarck determined 
, to remedy this deficiency. lie labored 
with great diligence on a treatise in which 
•he showed the defects of the old system, 
and proposed a new one himself which 
met yvith universal approbation. He then 
‘ applied his new system to the plants of 
France, and delivered to the academy life 
Flore Francaise, ou Description succinct c dc 
toutes les Plantes que crotssCnt en France. 
This work was printed,' by the recom- 
mendation of the academy, at the expense 
of the government, for the benefit of the 
author (1780, under the date of 3778, in 
tliree volumes : 2d edition, 171*3 ; and the 
third, enlarged and revised by Decuiulullc, 
in 180l>). Lamarck now turned hit* whole 
attention to this science, and made several 
botanical excursions to Auvergne and into 
< Jermany, in the last of which he was ac- 
' coinpanied by the son of the great ButTon. 
On Ills return to Paris, he undertook the 
botanical department of the Encyclopedia, 
which Panckoucke was publishing, and 
applied himself to this task with such as- 
siduity, that, in 1783, he produced tin; first 
half of the first volume, with an introduc- 
tion, containing a sketch of the history of 
the science. He published the second vol- 
ume iu 1788. But a dispute between him 
and the publisher, m regan.l to the admissiui i 
of certain articles, brought the undertaking 
to a stand, and there ended Jjumarck’s 
botahical career. Many of his botanical 
treatises were published ill the Memoirs 
of die Academy, and in the Journal d'His- 
toire naturdlc, edited by him, together with 
the abb£ Hatty, Fourcroi, Bruquicrc, Oli- 
vier and Pelletier, which make us regret 
that. their author ever abandoned this 
branch of science. At the breaking out 
/»f the revolution, lie wus the second pro- 
cessor in the royal jardin des plantts ; but, 
m consequence* of new arrange incuts, lie 
was made professor iu the department of 
zoology, in which he wus boon us much 
distinguished fcs he had Imeu in botany. 
His System des idnimaux sans V erlebrtS, ou 
Tableau gincral des Classes, des Ordrt s ei 
des Genres de ces Animaux (1 veil., .Paris, 
1801), his Philosophic SLOologvpu', ami 
his tiistoire natwrelle des Animaux sans 
Vertkhns, are his princijml works in tliis 
ufjiartiiiexit of science. Lamarck’s com- 
jMvhensivo mind was also directed towards 


view, lie also wrote his Refutation de la 
7 v heorie jfneumatique, &c., which appeared 
kt Paris in 1796. lie collected Ins mete- 
orological Observations in his Annudire 
mtteorologiqxie, which first appeared iu 
, 1799, und was continued to 1809. La- 
marck is now u member of the institute, 
and there are several plants to which Ifis* 
name has been given. 

Lamaiique, Maximilian, was born at 
Haint-Scver, of rich and respectable pa- 
rents, and, in 179*1, entered the army as a 
private soldier, choosing to obtain promo- 
tion only by merit, and became raptain 
of grenadiers in the celebrated corps of 
l^itour d’ Auvergne, known under till* title 
of the infernal column . He was in the 
vanguard of the army of the Pyreii<*cs, in 
1793, under tlie command of general 
Moncey, and received, February 3, two 
severe wounds, while, with a single com- 
pany, be was sustaining the attack of a 
column of the Spanish arm}, that endeav- 
ored to # turn the French division, lie 
tttlei wards marched against Fonturabia, at 
the head of 200 grenadiers, anil, precipi- 
tating himself into the moat, drew dovyn the 
drawbridge, and gained possesion of the 
place. Eighty pieces of camion und 1800 
prisoners were the fruit of tins couji-dt - 
main , which procured Lnmarquc, then but 
20 y ears old, the rank of adjutant-general. 
In 1801, he was made general of brigade, 
mul distinguished himself ut the battle of 
lloheulinden. He tiien served in Spain, 
und in the campaign of 1805, so brilliantly 
terminated by the battle of Austerlit/.. He 
V’os soon afterwards sent to Naples with' 
the army under the command of Joseph 
Bonaparte, and, in crossing the mountains 
ou the Neapolitan frontier, with 8 soldiers, 
was attacked by a band of 50 robbers, un- 
der the orders of the ferocious Fru-l)iavolo, 
against whom lie successfully defended 
himself, lie was sent, in 1807, against- 
the insurgents of Calabria, and, near Mnr- 
utheu, defeated a body of 1200 English that 
were sent trt support, them. He took the, 
town, and made 1800 prisoners, which 
exploit gained him the rank of general of 
division. He was employed by Murat iu 
1808, and took the island of Caprcu from 
the English, which was considered im- 
pregnable, and was defended by a garri- 
son sujiejrior in numliens to the assailants. 
11c afterwards Joined the army in derma-' • 
ny,aml, at the battle of Wggmm, had four 
horses killed under him. He served in 
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Russia and in Spain in 1812. and, offer 
the evacuation of the, Teiiitisula,, returned 
to France, and was created a knight of 
St. Louis, July 27, 1814., On the return 
. of Napoleon, {ie xias appointed to the first 
military division, as commander-in-chief 
of the army of the Loire. Jn his op6ra- 
' tions against the insurgents of La Vendee, 
he distinguished himself not less hy his 
forbearance and humanity than by his de- 
cision, and, after obtaining some successes 
at La Roche-Scrviere, he ettceted a pacifi- 
cation at Chollet. After the return of the 
Bourbons he \yas comprised in tin; second 
article of the law of Juh 24, 1815, and 
retired to Huint-riexer, under the inspec- 
tion of ,tlie minister of police, lie after- 
wards took refuge ut Bru>sels, hut was 
ordered from thence hy the king of the 
Netherlands, upon which he passed into 
Austria. In 181.1, la* published a Defence 
of General Maximilian Lamnrque, hi a 
manly, hold and candid tone. In 1818, 
he xva* permitted to return to France, muj, 
in 1820, produced an able pamphlet On 
the Necessity of a Standing Army. Gen- 
eral Lnmarque has since lieen a conspicu- 
ous member of the chamber of deputies, 
and, iifflie late revolution in France, zeal- 
ously adopted popular principles. , 

La m^htive, 'Alfonso de, one of the * 
most distinguished lyric poets of* France, 
established Ins reputation hy liis Medita- 
tions poMiipirs, which he published when 
lie was 20) ears of age (0th edition, with 
vignettes hy Meialoz, Paris, 1822). *He 
describes then ‘in the ancient court of the 
Bourbons as a mirror of morality, honor 
gml chivalry. His poems are distinguish- 
ed by deptli of thought and feeling, and 
also hy their beautiful language. With 
regard to the spirit of his poetry , Lamartine 
is rather to be compared to the British 
, than the French. An often gloomy mel- 
ancholy; a longing lost in sorrowful mis- 
giving, an inclination for tliy mystical uml 
supernatural, and a great predilection for 
poetictil landscape-painting, form the pe- 
culiar characteristics, of this poet, who, 
nevertheless, often descends into an artifi- 
cial mid prolix style, and sometimes runs 
into the lionibastic. His x eradication is 
easy. JJis Mart de Socratc (Death of Soc- 
rates'), which appeured in 1823, was 'not 
fco successful, although there are many 
' taautiful [Massages scattered here and thore 
throughout the work. The plan of tliis 
poem seems not to have been properly 
■matured; the language, too, is unequal, 

, and the versification sometimes neglected. 
But t(ie young p*>et has •again shown him- 
self bold, elevated and imaginative, in his 


Noupelles Meditation* pottiques* which ap* *'• 
pcaryd at Paris in 1823. The mystical, \ 
tone and foreign' tjjyle pf Lamartine, in 
which Young and Byron, xvere his exam- 1 , 
pies, displeases the classical school of 
France ; hut his deep earnestness is the “ 
characteristic in .which the light and su- ‘ 
j>crficiul poetry of the French lias hitherto 
been deficient. Ope of Jhe last poems in 
this collectioh is inscribed ,to Bonaparte. , 
Among the finest pieces in the volume, * 
are The Crucifix', To the Past, the Dying 
Poet, arid Freedom.* From these and 
similar poems, it would seem, that ' the . 
study of the romantic in the Cronnun and 
British poets lias diverted the enthusiastic 
and susceptible mind of the young Lamar- 
tine from the poetical track customary in 
France since the time of Boileau. La- ■ 
n i art in e has expressed his abhorrence for 
revolutionary frcodoifftn his Lettrea Mon- 
sieur Casimir Ihhtvigne (1824, and also in 
his Ejiitres , Paris, 1825), xvlio had sent him 
his ijcolr ties 1‘mllards. Delavigne replied, 
in an equally beautiful epistle, which de- 
• feuds the worship of reason and civil free- 
dom. (Delaxi£.»e was at that time li- 
brarian of t lie duke of Orleans.) Tim 
tone iri which the political opponents and 
poetical rival* corresponded wfitli each oth- 
er is w oifliy of imitation. In 1825, Lamar- 
tine was appointed secretary to tte French 
legation at Florence, where, on account of 
a passage in his poems, which related to 
Italy, hefvas engaged* in a duel with colo- 
nel Gabriel Pope. About the beginning 
of 18.‘H), he was made a member of tho *■ 
French academy., 

Lambert, John Henry, on eminent 
mathematician and astronomer, was bom 
at .M iihllimisen m the Sundgati, a town then » 
in nllinucc with the Swiss cantons, August * 
20, 1728. His father xvas a tailor, in hnm- 
ble circumstances, who ii it emle'd him for 
his own business ; but, being sent to a pub- 1 
lie school, he so distinguished himself, that 
an attempt was made to provide him w T ith 
the means of study big theology, which, 
however, proved unsuccessful, and he was . * 
obliged to follow his father’s employment. 

In this situation, lie spent the greatest part 
of the night in study, and, obtaining an 
old mathematical treatise, discovered so 
much ardor and ingenuity, that several 
learned men were induced *to instruct liim . . 
gratis. He acquired a knowledge of 
mathematics, philosophy and the Oriental , 
languages in his •native place. , He after- * . 
wards became clerk to some jron works, 
and amanuensis to M. Iselin of Basle, who 
conducted a newspaper, and became' his 
sincere and constant friend. InT748, this , 
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of building, and containing a library of 
Halja, president of the Swiss convention, 1/5,000 volumes, and .upwards of 1200 
to become tutor to hie children ; wid, aided manuscripts. The kings of England, 


£ 


by the, excellent Kbrary of his newpAtrou, 
mid the scientific intercourse which he 
met with in hie circle^ he enlarged the 
sphere of hisacquiretnents in an extraor- 
dinary decree. After firing eight years at 
Coiro^dunng wliich period his* talents, as a 
pbiloHopher cuicf mechanician were ren- 
4ered«naniftSt by various scientific comjK>- 
kitiowand inventions, he repaired, in 175ti, 
With his pupils, to Gottingen, and soon af- 
ter published his first separate work, en- 
titled Be la Route de la Lumifae par les jOts. 
JLu 1758, he visited Paris with his charge, 
and became acquainted with D’Alemliert 
and Messier. In 12o9, he weut to Augs- 
burg, where he published his celebrated 
work On Perspective ; and in the following 
fear appeared his Photometry, b^ which 
le added a new branch to the science of 
mixed nfhthematics. In the three or four 
following years, he published Letters on 
the Construction of the Universe ; a Trea- 
tise on the principal Qualities of the Orbits 
of the Comets; New Orgauoh. In 1704, 
he visited Berlin, and wus introduced to 
Frederic the Great, who admitted him u 
regular member of die academy of that 
capital — an appointment which enabled 
him to deyote himself wholly to his favor- 
ite studfes. He enriched the transactions 
of various societies with his papers and 
treatises, all of whi$h bear the ^tnmp of 
^eminent and original genius. Most of 
his mathematical pieces were collected, 
in three volumes, by himself. His death 
took place Sept. 25, 1777, in his 49th year, 
owing to a decline, produced by over-ap- 
plication. * Lambert forms one of the 
moAt conspicuous examples .on record of 
the mastery which great genius and ener- 
gy trill sometimes exert over untoward 
circumstances. In mathematics, logic and 
metaphysics, he was highly distinguished. 
He was accustomed to labor from five in 
the mommgtill midnight. 11c discovered 
the theory of the speaking trumpet. Phi- 
losophy, and especially analytic logic, are 
greatly indebted to him for his Novum 
Organon, or Thoughts on the Examination 
and Relations of Truth (Leipsic, 1704, 2 
volsA and his 1 M&pktonik, or Theory of 
the nrst simple Principles in philosophical 


down to* Henry VII, often resided at 
Lambeth, iu a palace which no longer 
exist*. 

, Lamkgo; a city of Portugal, in Bpiru, 
in a plain near the* Duero, surrounded by 
mountains ; 36 miles E. of Oporto ; loii. 
7° 27' W.; Jat. 41° 7 A N. ; population, 
9000. It contains two cathedral churches, 
a hospital, four convents, a theological 
seminary, aud a library. In this town the 
estates^ assembled (1144) to confirm the 
election of Alphotiso Hcnriqtics, first king 
of Portugal, and cnucted the fmidaineulid 
laws of the kingdom, (rice Portugal*) 

' Lamentations. (See Jeremiah.) 

Lametthie, Julicn Oflhiy de, a mate- 
rialist and medical cliarlatan, was horn at 
St Male, in 1709, and studied medicine 
in Holland, under Boerhaave. lie then 
w ent to Paris, where the duke do Gniur- 
niont, colonel of the guard, appointed him 
physjcinn to his regiment. He followed 
his patron to die siege of Fr< j lmrg, and 
was here taken dangerously ill. He be- 
lieved that the spiritual power, wliich is 
called the soul, perishes with tire body, 
and wrote a Bisloite naturcllc dr V.lmt. 
This work, which eveiy where breathes 
the grossest materialism and skepticism, 
procured him many enemies, and was 
burned by the executioner, at the com-' 
inund of parliament. On the. death of his 
pafron, he lost his place. He now' turned 
his arms against his Parisian colleagues, 
and wrote, under the signature Aletheius 
Demetrius, his satire of Penelope ou Ma~ 
chiavel cn Medicine (Berlin, 174S), oil ac- 
count of wliich ho was obliged to fly to 
Leyden. 1 fere lit* published his ISILmme 
Machine . The philosophy of the author 
consists iu constant assumptions of What he , 
is attempting to prove, imperfect compari- 
sons or analogies instead of proofs, some 
just observations from wliich general con- 
clusions ore illogically drawn, and asset- * 
tions instead of doubts. Being persecuted 
in Hollund, where his book was con- 
demned to die flames, In? went to Berlin, 
in 1748, and was made a reader to the king, 
and a member of the academy. Ho died 
in 1751, of a fever, which he treated after 
his own absurd views. The king of 
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and mathematical Knowledge (Riga, 1771, Prussia, himself wrote his Hog c, which was 
2 vols.*). 4 „ read in the a academy. We find, in tho 

Lahbetb ; a village ip Surry, England, works of Lainettrie, spirit and a brilliant 
oft* the borders of the fiver Thames, oppo- imagination, but little judgment, accuracy 
site, to Westminster ; population, 57, ($38. or taste. His philosophical writings pp- 
Here is a palace belonging to the ar^h- neared at Berlih, in J75JL, in 2 volumes. 
Wshop Q f Canterbury, a veiy large pile His writings, besides the abpvomeMioned, 



arc V Homme Blanf^pArt (k louir^Le 
Discouca^ sur It Bonht i#y and Others, In 

• the latter wtyrk, Lamettrie is,' according 
to Diderot, an huthOr without Judgment, . 
one who confounds the ills pi tlie wise , 
and good with the torments ofrhe wicked, 
.and the slight 'evils, of knowledge with the 
destructive consequences pf ignorance*-- 
who betrays his frivolity in wlmt he says, 
and lire corruption of his heart in what 
he dares not speak out — \vho in one 

. place «isserta that man is evil by nature 
and elsewhere derives man’s duties and*' 
, bis happiness from the nature of his being 
— who seems to labor to console the crimi- 
nal in his crimes, the vicious iq his vices — 
'and whose gross sophisms, dangerous on 
account of the jests wherewith lie seasons 
them, betray a man ignorant of the very 
rudiments of moral philosophy. Voltaire, 
who* had at first favored him, retracted his 

* encomiums. On his death bed, Larnct- 
trie manifested strong* marks of peni- 
tence. 

Lamia; the name ©fan Athenian cour* 
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the Lami© is derived from die amoves of ^ 
Jupiter with .a 'Certain beautiful woman ; 
called Lamia, whom the jealousy of Juno 1 
rendered deformed, and whose! children 
,ehe destroyed ; upon which I^imra be- 
came insane, and so desperate that she ■ 
ate up ajl the children that came in her .« 
way. These beings are also called he- 
mures. (q. v.) ' < * f 

' Lamia* \Vae ; a war carried on by tho 
trooiis of Xntipater (323 B. C.), after the 
death of Alexander, 1 when the Greeks 
rose against Leonatus, who retreated to 
the fortress of Lamia, iia Thessaly. The 
consequence of this war was the aboli- 
tion of the Grecian ‘democracies, and tho 
reception of Macedonian garrisons into 
the cities. Athens was also obliged, io 
conclude a peace, to £ivo up Demosthe- 
nes and Hyperides, the* orators who had 
instigated diem to this war. Ifemosthc-. 
nes destroyed himself by poison. 

Lamoigno*. (See Maleiherbes.) 

Lamottf. Valois, countess of, render- 
ed notorious by the affair of the pecklace. 


te.^aii, celebrated for the charms of her 
person ami the brilliancy of her wit. She 
was, by profession, a flute-player. Ileai mg 
.that Innr favorite instrument was carried 
to great perfection in Egypt, she travelled 
. mtf) that couutry, where slie became the 
mistress of Ptolemy Huter. On the de- 
feat of that prince by Demetrius Polior- 
/ cetos, about three centuries before the 


represented herself as the descendant of 
the family of Valois, by an illegitimate 
child of Henry IL I'ndl the affair of the 
necklace, she had lived in misery and 
contempt, although she had employed all 
the arts of immorality ami intrigue, to pro-, 
cure for herself rank and wealth. Being 
thus known to a great part of the nubility 
of Versailles and Paris, she astonished all 


Christian era, Lamia fell into the hands 
of the conqueror, over whom, the hand- 
somest man of the age, she soon acquired 
a complete ascendency. Her influence 
procured from Demetrius great conces- 
sions >n favor of her countrymen, the 
Athenians, who, in their gratitude, went so 
i far as to raise a temple to her honor, under 
the denomination ol* Venus Lamia. Plu- 
tarch and Athenams both hear ample tes- 
timony to the qualities of her mind ; and, 
if the antique engraving on ail amethyst, 
in the king of France’s collection, give a 
’ true portrait of her features, her beauty is 
still less questionable. The exact time of 
.hVr decease is uncertain. 

Lamijg ; certain monsters of Africa, who 
had the fare and breasts of a woman, and 
the .rest of the hotly like that of a seqient. 
They allured straugers to come to them, 
that they might devour them ; mid, though 
they were not endowed with the fac- 
ulty of speech, yet llieir liissipgs wero 
pleasing and agreeable. Some believed 
lhein to be witches, or rather evil spirits, 
who, under the form of a beautiful w;ofnan, 
enticed * young children and devoured 
them. According to some, the fable of 


who were acquainted with the 'circuirt- 
stances of hcrfortunc, when, in 1784, she 
suddenly begnn.to display* an extrava- 
gance which could only be supported by 
great wealth. Afi intrigue soon became 
notorious, which attracted the attention of * 
all Europe. The prince Louis de Rohan 
1(q. v.J, cardinal bishop of Strasburg, and „ 
gmnu almoner, lmd fallen into disgrace, ' 
of which the reasons were UQt vory satis- 
factorily known. ‘The countess, of La- 
motte, informed of the desire of the car- 41 
.dinal to recover favor at court at any price, 
had falsely represented to him, that the . 
queen, with wdioin she. pretended to liavq , f 
a great, though secret influence, wished to ; 
possess a costly necklace, wiiich was offer- 
ed for sale, but at that time was not able 
immediately to advance the sum requisite 
for the purchase. If, therefore, he would 
purchase the necklace in his own name, \ 
and allow \fie queen t© repay him by insCu!- 
rpents, he would by eo doing regain favor. . 
The cardinal fell into this snare, purchased < 

; the nccHla<* e » and gave jt to the countess v 
of Lamotte, to he delivered by her to thb 
queen. A bond, forged by the' qounteSs, 
was tfien given him for liis security, set- . 
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"der to deceive t^,c$rdkiM ^tiie. more per- 
fectly, the counted tmd concerted with a 


woman who was 


to the plot, tlmt 
im under the mash 


she should appear sra 

of the queen, hi August^ 1784, in the gai 
dens at Versailles, and present him a box 

• Containing a rose and- the queen’s portrait; 

* The time when the cardinal had promised 
* to pay for the necklace now came, and, 

4s he did, not possess money sufficient for 
the purpose, lie informed the jewellers, 

1 that the necklace was purchased for the 
queen. 1 The jewellers, aff er waiting a 
' long time without obtaining then* money, 
applied to the king, and thereby gave a 
’ clew for the detection of the fraud. By 
the sentence of parliament, the deceived 
cardinal was acquitted, and the countess 
of Lamotte, convicted of having embez- 
zled and sold the necklace, was sentenced 
to be branded, scourged, and perpetually 
imprisoned. After nine months, she 
escaped confinement, and fled to England, 
where, in conjunction with lier husband. 

.who lmd there mid the necklace, she 
published a (Nimphlct against the court of 
Versailles, and particularly against the 
queen. ’ Villetle and Cagliostro, who had 
taken part in the deception, were banish- 
ed the kingdom. The countess was founds 
after a nocturnal revel, precipitated from 
a third story window upon the pavements 
of London. 

Lamp. The invention of lamps is 
ascrilied to the Egyptian*. In the festi- 
vals in honor,of Minerva^at Sais, in Low- 
er' Egypt, great numbers of lamps were 
kept burning. They were known even 
>in the times of* Moses uud Job. The 
Egyptians were also the first who placed 
1 aiming lamps in the tombs with their 
dead, ass an emblem of the immortality of 
the soul. From Egypt, the use of lamps 
was carried #to Greect*, where they were 
also consecrated to Minerva, tin* goddess 
of learning, as indicative of the nightly , others, has Jed to the belief that the an- 


Svhich 1 he . possessed in his museum. 
The alove-mentionod collections, liow- 
'ever, have been much surpassed in beauty 
and interest by that of Portici. The sixth 
hall of that museum is entirely filled with 
lamps and candelabra* discovered in the 
houses of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
Representations of those were published 
in 171)2, in copper-plate^ exclusive of, 
vignettes. They form the ninth vdlutne , 
of the Antiquities of llclvuhuieuin. We 
find there represented anil explained up- 
wards of two hundred lamps ami cartde- 
lahras of bronze and terra-cotta. The 
ancients appear to have very early ac- -, 
quired the practice of using lamps. Tlie 
use of oil w as not perhaps known to the 
Romans in very remote ages, although the 1 . 
Greek*, unquestionably, were acquainted 
with it, as appears from sen oral passages 
in Herodotus. We find, indeed, the 
figure of the lamp sculptured and en- 
graved on many of the most ancieiU 
Greek vases. It is with a lamp tlmt Mer- 
cury, as depicted on one of these, lights 
Jupiter, who is represented scaling with a 
ladder the chamber of \Icmena. lkiked 
earth was the substance of wliich the 
earliest lamps wrte composed, hut stihse- . 
quenth we find them of various metals — 
of bronze more particularly. A few an- 
cient lamps of iron are also extant ; but 
these are rare, either because that metal 
was little used for tiic purpose, or on ac- 
count of its more ready destruction in the 
ground. There arc four specimens in 
the muMiem of tin* king of Naples, at 
Portici. where there is likewise one sjjeci- 
meii of a lamp of glass. It is entirely 
solid, and in one single piece. Pausunios. 
mentions a golden lamp ill the temple of. 
Minerva, and St. Augustine speak* of 
lamps of silver. No antique of citlierkind, 
however, has reached modem times. The 
testimony of Pliny, St. Augustine, ami . 


studies of the scholar. From Greece, 
the* of lamps passed to the Roman*. 
The first person who is known to have 
published a collection of ancient lamps, 
is Fortunio Lieeto, an Italian, whose 
chief design appears to have been to 
prove the possibility of the existence of 
* inextinguishable, or, rather, perpctually- 
ItumiW lam)>*. Pietro Santo ,Bartoli, a 
<X)untrpman of his, afterwards published 
jjt Rome^m the year 109 J , the collection 
*f Bellori ,*■ but these engravings are ex- 
ceedingly Jfl cxeohlpd and mifaithful. 
Passcri, howler, another Italian, pub- 
lished, at the sihggcstiori of 1 the academy 


eiente lmd perjnnual lamps, and Lieeto 
has composed his work to establish this 
supposition. Different authors mention 
instances of lamps, which, in modern 
times, have l>cen found burning in ancient 
sepulchres, but were extinguished as soon 
as the external air was admitted. The 
most famous instance is that of the tomb’ 
of Tulliola, daughter of Cicero, discover- y 
ed nt Rome, in 1540. None of these in- • 
stances, however, can Iks considered as , 
proved. The ' idea prohuhly arose from . 
the inflammation of the hydrogen gas. 
contained in these caverns, when ex- 
plorers entered them with torches. The , 
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tamps or eanUlefeticks inadeuse of by thq and elegant ima^ination of the$ir 
Jews, in their own liausfis, were generally the SMut,- in a more aerial \feeq 
put into ^ very highatand on the ground, fromuMhrysalis state; 4 The e^rjy Glj 
The lamps? supposed to, have been used tians adopted, in their monument^, 
by the foolish virgins, &C., iu the gospel, pagan usage, together with hiany jDtl 
•were ^of a different kind. According to and die lamp has been found to dip/; 
orgies and .antiquaries, they were a sort tombs of saints, and martyrs, and of disV 
of torches made of iron or potter’s earth, Anguished naerr wh 6 embraced Christ ’ 
wrapped about with old / lineii, and moist- tianity. In these instances, it was* nd ; 
ened*froni lime to time, with oil. (Matt.- doubt, meant still more to be illustrative 
xxv, l, 2.) The lamps of Gideon’s sol- of that divine flame by which they were* 
diers were of the samc t kmd. T^e can- . inspired, and whose inward light guided 
dlcstick, with seven branches, placed in them through the many sayoge persecu- 
the sanctuary by Moses, and those wliich tions suffered by the primitive followers of 
Solomon .afterwards prepared for the our holy faith. The shapes of ancient* 
temple, are said to have been crystal lamps, as well os many other ancient 
lamps filled with oil, and fixed upon the utensils, have boon imitated with much 
branches. Among -the Romans, also, it , success by Mr. Wedgwood. ‘The princi- 
pal works to be consulted on the subject 
' of lamps aii* those already quoted, of, ' 
LicCti, of Be.llori, and of fonscri ; iJhiti - 
rhita (TErcotano, volume 9 -(Lucerne) ; 
a Dissertation sur urn Lamp c* antique 
Irouvtc a Munich an 1753, written by Jtho * 
prince dc St. Severe on the question of 
inextinguishable laiiqis; upd the prelim- 
inary remariA U) die description of two 
antique lamp.* found at Nisines, in voL 
2 d of Millin’s Manumeirs burdits. The 
best lamps now in use. are those iiiYented 
by Argiuid, at Gencui, in 1784. Tlie 
principk* on wlucli the superiority of tlie 
\rgond lamp dci>euds, is die admission 
of a larger quantity of air to the flame 
thau can bo done in the common way. 


was customary to have the lamp either 
depending from tl 10 ceiling, or placed On 
a stand in the room , 1 since the use of ta- 
^ blcs was not eominon to them, and dieir 
attitude, in study ing, as well as at their 
repasts, was a half-rccumbcni one, liold- 
‘ ing their scroll or tablels liefore them on 
dieir knees. These stands were often 

• highly ornamented. Thu most common 
form of diem was a tripod with lion’s 
feet, from which sprung sometimes the 
shaft of a column, according to 011 c of 
the prders of architecture, the disk placed 

• to receive the lamp forming the capital. 

' These vessels were generally ornamented 

, with mythological or allegorical subjects, 
and their shape varied greutly. Some- 
times it was a simple disk with a hole in . 'Phis is accomplished by making the wick 


the circumference, through which to pass 
the wick, and another in the middle, to 
pour die oil into. At other times, jhoy 
presented the appearance of a boat. Oc- 
casionally their extremity terminated m 
tw,o or throe divisions, according to the 
number of beaks; lirtr it would he endless 
to attempt to pursue these details. In- 
scriptions were likewise .often .found 
placed upon them. Public illuminations 
on occasions of national rejoicing were 


of a circular form, by wliich means a cur- ' 
rent of air rushes through the cylinder on 
which it is placed' with great force*; and, 
along with' dial wliich lias access to tlio 7 
outside, excites tlie flame to such a de- 
gree/that tin* smoke is entirely consumed. 
Thus bolli die light anti lieut are prodi- 
giously increased, the Combustion being; 
exceedingly augmented by the quantity 
of air admitted to the flame ; and what, 
in common lamps, is dissipated in smoke, 
is licre converted into a brilliant flame. 


(common to the ^Romans. On theliirth- . _ 

f ys of their princes, on great rcljginus This lamp is now' very much in use, and '< 
leirmiticrs, &.<*., they suspended lumps ut is upplied, not only to the; ordinary pt«r- ** 
tlie windows. Juvciuil and Persius both poses of illumination, but also to that of u * 
malm mention of this usage. Various lamp furnace for chemical operations, in , 
motives have been assigned for the; an- which it is foiuid to exceed every other , 
cicpt practice of placing lamps in scjiul- contrivance ytsjt invented. It consists of 
• ohms. One of tliev most ingenious, ‘aijd two parts, viz. V reservoir for die oil, mid , 
perhaps die. most satisfactory, is tliut it- tli^ lamp itself The Argaud burner is* ( 
was allegorical of the cessation of mortal constructed by forming a hollow,' cylindri - , 
life— of die separation of the soul, which cal xravity, which receives oil fromjfaf 
•the ancients regarded as mi emanation of nmiu l»o</y of tlie Jump, and, atthe sft$ ■) 
Are. On some sepulchral lamps we find time, transmits air through its * axis, or 
sculptured the figure of ‘the . butterfly, in central hollow. In this cavity 1 $ placed a 
allusion, no doubt, to the equally cheerful circular wick, attached, at fktttom, to n 
1 - Vox. vii. 34 ’4 * i , 
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jlkjtflbfe ring, * This rjng in 'capable of » 
being elevated or depressed, by means of 
A ruck and pinion, orunore bonvnqnly by 
^ scifcwj so thaj the height of the* wick 
may be varied to regulate the size of the 
dame. On the ottjtfftde, is placed a, gloss 
chimney, which is capable of transmitting 
k cur relief ajyr, onAhe same principles as 
a common smoke flue. When this lamp 
is lighted, the combustion is vivid, and the 
light intense, owing to the free pnd rapid 
Supph of air- The flame does not waver,, 
[and the $pioke is wholly consumed. The 
'brilliancy of the light is still further in- 
Released, if the air be made to impinge 
laterally against tlic flame. This is dons 
either by contracting the glass chimney near 
the blaze, so as to direct the air inwards, or 
by placing a metallic button over the blaze, 
‘so as to.sprcad the internal current outward. 
Tin* Argand lamps are called, in France, 
latnpcs a Quinquet, or, more briefly, Quin- 
quds, from an artist of tlie name of 
QuinqtdU in. Paris, with whom Argand 
was connected. To avoid tlie shade oc- 
casioned in common lamps, by tlie reser- 
voir for the oil being underlie flame, va- 
rious contrivances have been introduced, 
in which reservoir is placed at a dis- 
tance' from 4he flume. In tlie astral and 
sinuinbrad lamps, the principle of tvhicli 
Was invented by count Kumford, the oil is 
contained in a large horizontal ring, hav- 
ing a burner at the centre, communicating 
'with the. ring hy two or more tubes placed 
like rays* Tlie ring is placed.# little Mow , 
the level of the flame, and from its large 
surface affords a supply iff oil for many 
hours* A, small aperture i*. left for the ad- 
mission or esca|>e of air, in the upper part 
of the ring. When thdte lamps overflow, 
it is visually tiecause the ring is not kept 
jierfectly horizontal, or else because the air- 
hole is obstructed — a cireumMance whicli 
may even happen from Vdling the lamp trio 
high with oil. (For an account of Davy’s 
safety lamp, see Damps ,) , 

LAMgAOEiMionoi (Ur. "Xunw. a torch, 
■and to carry!. In the torch-races of 
the ancient Greeks, the successful com- 
petitor was .called A and the 
race itselfi The$e races 

took place in Athens, at the Vulna - 
rurtia, Promdtea, Pannthen/m, mid some, 
other festivals. The’ runneivi wen' three 
youths. It Was decided hy lot who should 
begin. He coirnneneed his race, and, if 
his torch was extinguished before hr; 
reached tin* goal, lie gave it to the second, 
and this one, in u kimiiur case, to the third. - 
JHfc who carried tlie* torch burning to the 
goal Aa« the Victor (Atf/nrac^os), If a 

/ M ■ : , •. 


youth ran too slow, in order to avoid et 
tihguishing-his torch, the spectators drove 
. him On by heating hint with/ the open 
< hand. t The poofs often allude to the* 

* delivery of the torch froiri one. . to the 
other. * . 

Lampblack. (See Cdrbdru) 

LampRey ( petromyzony , . This , fish < has / 
a long and slender body, resembling tlmt 
- of tbe ech The skiu lias no scales, but hr 
covered with a glutinous mucus. The 
sea-lamprey, t which is sometimes the 
largest* species, ghiws to a very large size, , 
having been Been of five or six pounds 
weight. Its color is dusky, irregularly* 
marked with dirty yellow. In tlie mouth 
are placed 50 rows of small teeth, dispos- 
ed in circular order, and placed far back 
iwvir tlie throat, four, five; mid six in ouch 
row. The branrhiat are situate*} within 
seven apertures that exist on each side of * 
tin* neck. This fish, up its name indicates, 
mssesses the power of sucking and ad- 
tering to stones. The moutli is of a ’ 
round form, resembling that of a leech, 
and, like that animal, it can adhere to 
any substance with great firmness. The 
sen-lamprrv, although properly an inliah- 
ilaut of salt water, like the salmon and *' 
othf'r marine fish, is found at certain sea- 
sons of the )e«r in mors. The Litnprcy 
' k as ut one time considered, ns a great del- 
icacy by the Knglish ; and n surfeit on 
them caused the death of Henry 1. In 
the rugn of llenry IV, so highly were 
they Vsteemod, tliat protections were * 
granted to such vessels as might bring 
■them in : and his successor issue.il u war- 
rant to Wihiam of Nantes, for supplying 
him and his army with this article offuod* 
where\er they might happen to inarch. 
Ti ic lahiprey is still considered as a delicucy 
at certain seasons of the yeur, hut lias lpst 
much of its value ns an article of food* 
During cold weather, this fish conceals it- 
self in the crevices of rocks; and dt is a 
usual expedient with anglers to form pits 
extending to the water side in the vicinity* 
of its haunts , into these a little blooi}^^, 
thrown, to induce the lumpre.y to come ' 
forth, wlien it is readily taken. The lam- 
prey, so celebrated among the epicures of 
ancient Horne, appears to have been a fish 
of ai lothor genus — the murteua, or mureno- " 
phis, This iish, with tlie bass, (lupus^ 
and a species of mullet [myro), formed 1 
flu- pride of Roman feasts— the 7riua/mu>jv 
(See Pliny, lib, J*5, cap. * 12.) These' 
lampreys were* reared with the greatest 
care, and at an enormous expense^ ih arti- 
ficial fish-ponds. Pliny gives some cu- 
rious details ou* this head ; he says, Lu- 
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cullus fofoied a fish-pond, ifeot N apleslbf, already in ^eiistoncejaiinOng die iiotivek^ 
such size, that the ’ fish it contained, after On bis return to England, in f797/hett 
his death, sold fid* 4,000,000 of sesterc&s ' publisliCd a pamphlet (Education pulfeu-., 
($170,000); but ‘ Hirrins. wqs the first to ed in fit* Mkdras Asyluml giving some *0*1 
build apoutf for lampreys alone. On one , count of jhe method and his experience! 
occasion, when Caesar gave au entertain- ♦ A few years after, Lancaster began to ap-' ■ 
ment to. tho people, Hirrius furnished him ply the method, and introduced some im- * 
with (iOOO of these fish. They also ap- prove'ments, enabling him to manage and 
' ,pear to have been kept as pets ; thus the teach a greater "number ,of children than 
^ celebrated orator Hommsius wept bitterly ‘ hat! previously been attempted, his,, 
at the death of a favorite lamprey, and .evident that neither of tliesc gentlemen 
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1 Antonia, the wifepf Drusus, ornamented 
. r»ne with jewels. The bite of the mumia 
'was deemed so poisonous by the fisher- 
* men, that they adopted great caution to 
prevent its effects, seizing the animal by 
the head with a forceps, and rubbing its 


can be strictly called the inventor of ‘the " 
system 1 , although* both are entitled to great 
praise for the improvements which they 1 
introduced. It has, in fact, been long in 
use among the Oriental nations. Doctor 
Bell, as we have mentioned, borrowed it 


snout against some hard substance, to do- , frorh the natives in Hindustan, and Hlmler 
stray its teeth, and bfcnt it on the tail, (Sketches, &c.) speaks of it as employed 
where (as is now supposed with regard to in Algiers. Ter Lancaster, however, 


eels), it wus thought that, the life resided. 
There are several other species of lam- 
preys and munenas, some, of which in hah-, 
it our coasts mid rivers, for information on 
which we refer to doctor Mitchell's, paper 
on tho Fishes of JYeu) York (New York 
Phil. Trans.), and Mr. Lesueur’s on JLner- 
ican Muranas (Jour. Acad. Nat. Sri.). 

, La.nca.ster, sir James, an early English 
navigator, made a vo\age to America in 
1591 f afterwar* Is sailed round tin; cape of 
(Hood Hope, and visited Ccj Ion and Pulo 
Penang. In 1594, lie engaged in a predato- 
ry expedition to South America; in 1(>00, 
went with a fleet to i the East Indies, 
formed a commercial tijeaty with the king 
of Aelien, and established a friendly cor- 
respondence with the state of Bantam, in 
"the island of Java. Lancaster, in his last 
voyage, procured some information rela- 
tive to a nortli-west passage to the East 
Indies, which occasioned the subsequent 
expeditions of Hudson and others. Baf- 
fin gave the name of Lancaster's sound to 
an inlet which lie discovered in 74° of 
north latitude. (See the collections of 
Hakluyt (vol. iii), and Purchas (vol. i),and 
jfafc a rticle Polar Expeditions.) 
’^■kANCASTEa, Joseph, the. promulgator 
orflio system of mutual instruction, may 
'be regarded as one of the most useful 
men of his age. He was born in 1771, was 
bred a Quaker, and still maintains the habits 
and -manners of that persuasion. It has 
been made a subject of dispute whether 


due the nobler praise of having disinter- 
estedly devoted himself to the task of dif- 
fusing a knowledge of this plan of 'in- 
struction in two worlds, lie* began bis-' 
labors in England, in 1808. The object 
was at first to procure a cheap mentis of 
instruction for the poorer classes, who, it 
is well known, were then unprovided for 
in most countries of Europe, Lancaster 
received great encouragement from many * 
persons of tho highest rank in Euglund, 
which enabled him to travel over the 
kingdom, delivering' lectures, giving irt- 
strncrion, and forming schools. Flatter- . 
ed by splendid patroimffo amt by prom- 
ises of supfKirt which were never realized, 
lie was induced to embark* in tfn exten- 
sive school establishment, at Tooting,' to * 
which his bwn resources proving uod- 
qual, he abandofied his establishment, and 
threw himself on his own talents, ,and on‘ 
tin? liberality of the public at largo ; but, / 
being disappointed in his expectations,^ 
and unwilling to submit * to prescribed 
terms, which he considered as implying 
some fault, on his part, when no^tkuit 
really existed, he left England in disgust, 
and, about 1820, Visited America. He. 
had previously published Improvement in 
Education (1803) ; ^ a Letter on the besfv 
Means of Educating and Employing the 
Poor in Ireland (1805); Outlines of a 
Plan for the Education of Children ; Ac-v 
count of the Progress of J. Lancaster?* 
PIuil for the JGducation of Children; 


doctor Bell or Mr. Lancaster is the inventor, (1810);* Report on the Progress'' of his* 
of tfip system of mutual or monitorial in- Plan from the Year 1793 (1812). / 

sthiction. The facts in the ease seem to Lancaster, in Pennsylvania. (See «&- 
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be these: the reverend doctor Bell, an 
English clmplaiq in the East Indies, prac- 
ticed a system of mutual instruction, in 
Madras, which he found, at least in part. 


pendix to this volume) 

Lance ; a weapon consisting of a long 
shaft, with a sharp point, much used, par- 
ticularly liefore the invention of fire-arm h 


i 
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»It was common among tW (Weeks and 
ARomam> The Macedonian phalanx jwns 
f turoied with it, and it was the chief .Weap- 
on -of the Roniaiyinfnntty. The javelin, 
or ptium, *wxm but secondary. TJi »e lance 
‘ is found apiong almost all uncivilized 
4 feibes; it was the chief weajion in the inid- 
dle ages, and js now considered (foe of 
h .the most effective arms of cavalry.. The 
lapcfcpf the knight, iti the middle ages, was 
of a peculiar form. Near the lower end, 
•it Was very thick, with a deep opening, in 
which the arm was placed when the lance 
“ was put in rest, preparatory to a charge. 
Immediately In *tront of the opening, the 
lance was from 1 to 1A feet in diameter, 
and sloped off towards the tipper end, 
. which was from jt to *1 of an inch in’ di- 
ameter. From this weapon the small 
hands, of which the cavalrv of the middle 
ages consisted, tojjk their name. A* tower 
deputed a man at anus (horseman com- 
pletely arlned) with four or five attendants. 
Among the French, in the fifteenth ecu- 
/ tury, these attendants consisted of three 
archers, on i\co\dtilkr (so named from the 
long, broad dirk 'in his belt), and one 
page or valet. The introduction of fire- 
arms gradually led to the disuse of the 
lance in the West of F.urope, though it 
continued among the Turks, AUmuians, 
Tartars, Cossacks, Poles and Russians, 
and other Sclavonic tribes, among whom 
h was home Iw light-armed cavalry, on 
fleet horses, .Eifcileric the Great, seeing 
the advantageous use made of this weap- 
on by the roles,* gave it to a jvortion of 
his chvalry, and afterwards formal an 
entire regiment of lancers. The Austri- 
ans followed, and soon established three 
regiments of Uhlans , as they were termed. 
After the partition of Poland, many Poles 
.entered, the FrencJi sendee, ami a body 
of Polish lancets was established. Tl/e, 
war with Russia, in winch the efficiency 
of thq lapee in the hands of the, Cossack?, 
particularly in 1812, wys striking!) mani- 
fested, brought this weapon into still more 
repute, and the Prussians forpied three 
regiments of Uhlans, 'the French lancers 
were*fonndl in 1813, to coin- with the 
Cossacks. Almost all tiie armies of 
Furope now have regiments of lancers. 
To use the lance, with .effect, however, 
requires much practice. The lances now 
•in use, among the European cavalry, have 
a shall of ash or beech wood, 8, 12, or 
eveti lft feet long, with a steel point, 8 or 
10 inches long, auH, to prevent this being 
' hewn oftj the shaft is guarded by two 
strips of iron, 14 to 2 feet long, below 
’Which gn iron boll is sometimes placed to 
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prevent the lance point from pehetrating 
tootin'! The other end has an iron cap, 
to preveiitits splitting. The point has a 
small flag,, intended, l«y its waving to 
frighten the hum's of the euoruy. When 
not In use, the lance is carried in a Ic.ftli- 
tm shoo, by the right stirrup, dependent 
by a leathern thong on the right arm. lit, 
use, it is earned under the right unm* 
This wenjKm requires a practised horse- ’ 
man. (See Pit*.) 

Lancelot of the Lake; the nam» ; 
of one of the paladins celebrated in the 
traditions add fables relating to king Ar- * 
thur (q. v.), or the Round Table. Ac- 
cording to tradition. Lancelot was the sun 
of Ran, king of Rrucie, and, after his 
.father’s death, wa? educated by the fairy 
Viviaua (the Lady of the Lake). The, 
youth having given proof? of great valor, 
she took him to Crnmalat, to the court of 
kinir Arthur, and requested him to make lnm 
one of Ins knights, and to admit him loth;' 
numlKT of the heroes of the Round Table. 
Arthur, with his sword ((.trijlibur^ dulled 
him knight. and Lancelot .yiilisequently 
distinguished himself by his cxlrniirdpicrv 
deeds and great heroism amongst al! fhe; 
jmladm> of the Round Table, llis love , 
for Gencvnt, the In eitiful w ife of \imm, 
and his disregard i.f Morgana, a fairv\ and 
the uiahr of Artlim, placed the knight m 
the most dangerous and marvellous situa- 
tions, from which, however, he alway-, 
extricated himself by his valor and the 
assistance of the Lady of the l^ike. lb* 
finally succeeded to tin* throne* of his am , 
castors, after having defatted king, ('lun- 
iks, the murderer of his father, hut Was 
slain by Mordroc, the nephew and mur-, 
defer of Arthur, w lion i Lancelot wished 
to punish: In hjs last moments, Viviaua 
apjH*aml to him, ami, with a gentle kiss, 
took the, last breath from the lips of tie* 
dying hero, who was the sole survivor of 
tiie knights of the Round Table. His re- 
mains were taken to his castle, and therd 
deposited near those of the beautiful Lk- 
lievra. This tradition has been varjoqP^ 
handled by poets. , 

Lanckrotta ; one of the ('aiiary Hands. 
(Sue Canaries.) 

Lanfranc, a prelate of the eleventh 
century, distinguished by his learning and 
abilities, as well as by his opposition to ' 
•Rome, wns horn in 1005, nt Paviu, tuid,/ 
'after having been’ lor some time n profes- 
sor of jurisprudonec at A crunches, as- 4 - 
sinned the cowl, and was electfcU prior of 
the ablioy of Rc<? in 1044. In 1059, he 
cntcicd into a dispute with HorougaruiH > 
of Tours, at Koine, respecting the doc- 
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trine of tranaubstaptiktkm, qrt& maintained ‘ tire of their landldrdg^ clakrf of peopJ^V. 
the controversy agairfst him, not only per- who', id affairs of cpmmon interest, ariv* 
sonully before, the general council heltl in scarcely permitted to heaty and never tw.i 
that city, but subsequently in his writings. Speak ? whose duty is obedlench to their : • 
Three years aftei 4 , he exchange^ his priory , natural masters, tlie proprietors of the- 
for the abbey of St: Stephen, at Caen, in land. Btit, if these relations ore carefiilly 


Normandy ; and when William, the save- 
reigu of that duchy, acquired the English 
throne by conquest, the interest of tliaf 
prince procured his election, in 1070, to 
the archbishopric, of Canterbury, then be- 
•come vacant by the deposition ofHtigand. 
Jn his superintendence of this diocese, he 
was early involved in a contest with 
Thomas, archbishop of York, respecting 
the primary, which was decided in his 


examined, this view is found to bo con- ? 
nected with palpable errors. 1/ It is / 1 
wrong td suppose that the banding togethh , 
,er of tnen in a state is connected Insepara- 
bly with the appropriation of landed prop- 
erty, and that thi$ constitutes the distinc- 
tion between wandering hordes and civil, 
society. Even nomadic nations have some 
general idea of the exclusive right of their 
descendants to the lands which they have* 


tayor. Lanfranc w;is an able politician, been in the habit of periodically occupy- * 

ii - ,S - J ing, and, where they have found/support 

for themselves and thdir cattle. ' They ’ 
esteem it an attack upon tlieir essentia? 
rights, for another family or tribe to usurp' 
these pastures, just as hunters consider it a' 
violation of 'tlieir privileges, when their 
hunting grounds are contacted by the , 
encroachment of settlers, or by the incur- 
sions of strangers iff pursuit of game. 
Ilencc Abraham separated from Lot. { Cren- 
fsis, The various treaties of the 

European settlers with the Savages of the 


as well as a munificent predate. He died 
in 10H9. 1 1 is writings were printed in 

one volume, folio, 1647. 

Land. Property in. [The following 
article, translated from the Herman Con- 
versations- Lexicon, has more particular 
reference to the state of things existing in 
Europe. Much of the speculation, how- 
ever, is of a general nature, and we hu\ e 
.thought the whole article might prove 
not uninteresting to our readers.] The 
relations of landed property are among 


the most complicated and most important American wilds clearly show hoyv deeply 

‘ i- the idea of the rights of 'tribes and families 


in civil society. They lie at the* founda- 
tion of almost all the relations and insti- 
tutions of the state. On their right direc- 
tion depend the strength and vigor of the 


in* the soil is rooted in nature, and how 
fully it is developed long before the rude 
inhabitants have united under a regular 


commonwealth. They mark the transi-^ government. 2. 4 The division of territo- 


:> 


tions from one step of refinement to an- 
other (hunting and fishing, raising of cattle, 
agriculture conducted by slaves and bond- 
men,, or by freemen, with or without a 
right in the soil). These relations express 
the ancient hostility between various 
classes of jKionle, between hunters, herds- 
men and husbandmen, between city an^J 
village, &c. . Nevertheless, hardly any 
subject of law and politics lias been invest 
tigated with so little profoundness. In no 


ry among private owners takes place 
much later, is not inseparably connected 
with the purposes of a state, and is inca- 
pable, at any time, of absolute perfection. 
We must remember, on the one hand, thkt 
a division of this nature takes place before 
the idea of the true purposes of a state is * 
matured ; and, on the other, experience 
sliows, that even a very regularly consti-^ 
tuted state may exist in connexion with" 
the original community of property iir 


one lias prejudice gained such on as- the soij. But the assertion of the right of 
cendcucy, and resulted iii such important private property in the soil, before the as- 
Ahnost all modem con- semblage of men, for common purposes, 
has given rise to states, is so rare, that 
perhaps history offers no precedent* of it) 
except in the case of some Robinspn^ Cru- 
soe, who lias claimed the ownership of*, 
some unappropriated teiritoiy on which 
chance had thrown him, and, what is” 
more to the purpose, a proper ownership 1 
in ^tlie soil can arise only in told for- the i 
purposes of a state; and this right is at 


consequent** 
stitutions have taken landed property for 
.the basis pf their most important institu- 
tions, mill given the owners of land a 
power over the dtlier r meml)erB of soci- 
ety, the consequences of which are appar- 
ent. Distinguished writers have even 
gone so far as to eall owners of land the 
only true citizens— the nation, properly so 
coifed; and all others who chance to have 


no immediate shpre in the soil of the # ways different from^that which obtains in 
state whore tiny reside, are styled by then/ tegard to movable pfojierty. The cpn- 
raere strangers — tenants at will — a home- fusion of these two relations, in law so 
less rubble, dependent on the good pleas-' essentially, different, Arises from tbe^pir-, 

34* * > ' t . ' 
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;^te|m^BDce that^he same rpmc is applied nflmfl become sMieonble to liis end* He 
t<^to both, and is thesouree off those nunjer- .impress!.* upon tiling, the stump of his t 
errore,the ^vil couseqii^nCns of which Awn ingenuity, -and exercises tliat domiii- 
>*iire felt ill evejry 'veki'Of too body politic., ion of mind over matter, the extension of . 
i& x K4nt has paitictdkriy shown tliut gen- vrhicli .is arf important part of his destiny. 

* ume property, (and a possession not 'dc- - There is tlmrcfore a kind of property jpde- 
(pendent on,; actual occupation, with all" |>endent of that 'given by the institutions 
the consequent's that result from it) arises of the state, but not unalienable. Asa 
feat in fend . by the state. Befdrc hifn, man possos&is iiofhitigin nature, but the 

• melt were led away, by the customary labor which he iworjioratcs with it, that 
ideas of positive law, to regard* tlje ocru- ^ is, the form wliieh he gives it, this right 

, patjon Of property as an act by Which an ' ceases when die effects of the labor arc * 
v ,i object of nature becomes, open ibr all, lost, and the form vanishes. Nature has 
'united wid) die person of the possessor* in a tendency to efface the impressions of' 
t such a manner diat every other peVson art ; the human form loses its symmetry, y 
’.must attain from the use of it, even the tamed lieaat returns to' his native wild- " 

, though die owner should leave it unem- ntass, and the cultivated field to its for- 
ployed (if it be a piece of land wholly un- mer sterility. The effects of labor a A* 


■'Cultivated), or be' without the ability suit- 
; ably to use it (as if it includes a large dis- 


lost ; and, if* a second now appropriates 
the object, when it is relit iquishcd by the 


triet). But there is no reason, aside from first, 4 lie deprives no one of die fruits of 


dm positive, law of the land, why one man 
should be authorized to biud forever the 
will of others^ and it is impossible in rc- 


his labor, and there is no question of 
property. 4. This view' of the subject 
shows that the state is not to la/ looked 


gard to the soit, # because, m thus wav, it 
‘ would be made forever dependent upon 
the>wiU*of the first possessor, and odiers 
might lie excluded from the very rpeaus 
of existence. Hence private property in 
■ land is hinong the institutions which am 
^ first established hy die state, ; but it must 
be observed, that these still remain subject 
to alteration' wlicnever the good of the 
^ state seems to require it. Apart from die 
‘ £tate, a man. has no uualietmlde projierty 
but his own iierson, and rf claim ujiqp 
others for a regard to his personal dignity, 
Which arises from the worth of his nature, 
and makes it unlawful for others tp use 
lihn merely as the instmirient of their own 
purposes, or to avail themselves of his 
powers, or the fruits of diem, against his 
will, \ Labor is thcrefbre the. foundation 
of' property,* apart from the institutions of 
die state; and its visible sign, thru is, die 
alteration of form produced by it, gw s 
‘ notice to others tliat they are to abstain 
from die use of die article thus appropri- 
ated. . 6y * labor, M man connects a part 
of himself with a given subjeej; but this 
relation is not eternal ; it continues only 
while the fonn impressed on it fl>y such 
. owner remains'; for the lalior bestnwod 
men on natural material* is only an 
erosion of the relations of form and 
place;' it leads to do new product. Man 
can create nothing new. This privilege 
nature has* reserved to herself by eternal 
; and unchangeable laws; but man can only 
."after the forms and ifefotjotis of natural 
Jtnkluctions, f &nd bring th^m into connex- 
ions in whfei/the creative power of nature 


upon as a combination of landed propric- * 
tors; (or they have lieeome landed propri- 
etors only by means of the state itself; 
and it is just as absurd to derive the exist- 1 
once of the state from something tliat re- 
ceived existence from it, as to consider no- 
bility oilier than sovereignty, and inde- 
pendent of it. It is likewise unfounded in 
a historical point of view. In the history 
of all states, we return,' with the fullest cer- 
tainty, to the period when the soil was 
common to all the inhabitants, and to the 
subsequent period, when it was regarded 
as the rightful possession of a certain fam- 
ily err community. T1 *j family oecupa- . 
tion h» obviously the oldest form of re- 
stricted possession, which unfolded itself 
first in tin- patrihreha) government, aud is * 
to he se.eu in the original constitution of 
aftinost every state*. The origin of family 
property can he traced only to the imme- . > 
diate. gift of a higher power. Thus Jeho- 
vah promised to the family of Abraliam 
die. land lying on die hanks of the Jordan '; 
nud die North American tribes asCribe tin' 
right of the. reel men to their hunting 
grounds to a sjavial gift of the (Jreat 
Spirit. Hence we sfte the reason why, in , 
all the early divisions of tcrritoiy, some 
important* j torsion of the land, or a perma- 
nent f*u\, as Hie tenth of all the fruits, 
was preserved for the service of the na- 
tional deities. From common property 
there arose, under the patriurelwl doniin- 1 
ion, the exclusive rignt of die founder 
of the family ; for, while the oldest*, 
inernlier is tilts represetitipive of the 
whole, it belongs to him to divide the 



common soil apicmg , the' different them-* In the constitution, d£c&mmum^ 


, J circumstances ^prevent the sendjng out pf' ^ciatcs/collceiively (and .commonly A |K»r^J 
' colonies, or 1 the wandering of a cult of the tion to $ho divinities* of the gohmrv $iut >; 
t * family, nothing remains but m procure the head of the society) ; and on account* 

■ from the ground a richer supply 'of pro- of the military constitution of\most early 
# visions by regular cultivation ; and, when communities, which are constantly m a , 

4l._ tnh/k linAuan atnta nf jJa^AnnA AM njsMiAnnlWu 


1 ritory into portions, which are secured to bodied warriors, and also that no one 
individuals by conditions more or less «*hall be suffered ^accumulate too ratifh 


settled, .cannot he uvoided. Hut tlie forms 

under which this important change takes 




uicliase or * inheritance. Hence s\ 
ter of lots are {aid out, each sufl j- 


- (dace are almost infinite. Sometimes the eient to support a family of freemen, -and 
land is divided among individuals every • laws are enacted to restrain die further 

, year; sometimes it is assigned to the priu- division, tis well as the amalgamation of 
cipal members of the stock, the elders of the divisions previously made. This was 
« the tribe, aiul by them subdivided among the case particularly ill Sparta, * but jhul 
the inferior members. Tliis is seldom plan tailed. In Rome, before jtlie Iawri of ■ 
done, however, without a compensation, the 12 tables, there was a similar institu- 
Tlie compensation, for the lhost part, tiop, and the consequence waff, that the,’ 

, consists of a certain part of the prndufc- lot of a Roman, or his family property,* 
tions of the soil, or of a sum of money, could not lie taken from him, or sold by 
fixed without regard to the harvest, Tbo him to another. As Home retained many 
idea of common property gradually died^ relics of tlio patriarchal government, aiuf 
away, especially when private property these hail an important influence upon all’ 
grew up in particular cases, or in neigh- their civif institutions, it was impossible for . 
boring tribes, along with the annual divis- *he relations of landed property to he free 
ion'; and the head of the tribe, instead of from it. The community hi general had * 
remaining the manager of the corhinon a large landed property, which was daiU 
property, became its exclusive possessor, increased by successful # Wans (the. con- 
Tliis has been the suite of things in most quered being usually deprived of a part of , 
til* the countries in the south of Asia; and their territory); but the ruling, pirtrician 
we find traces of it till a very late period, fiunilies were the only rCal gainers by the 
even in Europe, in which a patriarchal addition. The soil was divided among 
government, hut slightly modified by the them; and, in fuet r it would have been of 
general constitution of the country, has little use to thur class of citizens who sub- 
obtained, till modern times in tin 4 Scot- sisted on tlie income of their original Jot, 
tish Highlands. Every tribe there viewed because men were wauling* for the pur- 

- itself as a family mid the eldest member, poses of agriculture. This wunt of labor-, 
-or laird, as the master. The territory of ers is shown by tlie fact, that the patricians ( 
tlio clun was his; what was not retained forced a vast number of their plebeian', 
for his own use, or tlie public, he divided debtors to labor for them: and these debt-*, 
in large portions ifmong his nearer rela- ors were numerous ; for tne constant wars . 


in large portions Among Ju$» nearer rela- ors were numerous ; for the constant wars . 
tions (tacksmen), who either cultivated it that harassed the Roman ‘govemnieift re- 
themselves, or distributed it in smaller por- duefed multitudes to fhe Necessity of bur** 
.tions among the pedple. But the grant rowing. Hence it was much for the, 
to tlie tacksmen was oftly transient: advantage of tbjs class of people that,,' 

■ when the family increased in numbers, *iii ♦ tlie 12 tables, in the famolis passage'; 
, they were forged to give place to the which gave occasion for dispute evpn in 1 ; 
hearer relations of the laird. (See Higl}- tlio time of the Anfbnines, and which has > 
' lands.) The condition of common prop- been understood as referring to the divis- 
*orty in tlie soil is very different, when tlie ion of the debtor’s body, provision wa$ 


, quence, wherever a part of the race seek tlie citizen?. At tlie same time, jyismani- 
new habitations on account of their in- fest, that the desire, of the plebeians to 
creasing numbers, and where, to overcome establish a new and more' just division of 
the opposition of tlie primitive settlers, ‘ land (by the ngraqan laws), was founded 
collections of emigrants from several on tlie principles of right But after this 
.families enter into a political union, important step was onge taken, a more and 
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moire perfect tfifeefiom and. divisibility of 
landed property found pJacc in tlieJloman 
law, which forms a characteristic trait of, 
their legislation* In the tlenhqn states, 
the dissolutiqu' of the ancient ' family / 
unions, by tlie institution of societies, was 
the fundamental * principle wljich mani- 
fested itself ' first ip the relation of leaders 
and their personal retainers: In the new 
states established by successive conquests, , 
extremely complicated relations grew up ; 
as the ancient inhabitants were sometimes 
deprived of all their landed property, aain 
England, for example, and sometimes 
surrendered only a part of it, as in Italy 
and the south of France ; uml this divis- 
ion also took place with munv diversities 
of form. In regard to the share in the 
land which belonged to the conqueror, we* 
find again a general division: a certain 
portion of the whole fell to the chief, who 
hud to ajJply it to the siipjairt of his im- 
mediate attendants; another portion was 
assigned to the attendants themselves, 
and, after certain subdivisions and tithing*, 
it was given up to the community as com- 
inon jiropcrty. This common property 
was enjoyed, not unrestrictedly, blit on 
condition of appearing to do military ser-» 
vice. In a few instancy it long retained 
its character «f common property. It was 
sometimes divided among the jM'ople by 
the head of the community for cultivation ; 
and here and there .was bestowed on indi- 
viduals, on condition of military service. 
This pecuKarijy is the* foundation of the 
indivisibility of land, which occurs in some 
constitutions, and the exclusion of females 
iroui the right of inheritance (in the terra 
' sulica of the Franks). To this communi- 
ty oF property, or allodial possessions (in 
Saxon, foUdand; or reeveland), are opjiosed 
the infpoffinexitH of princes, which were 
‘often the means employed by them to 
collect from the mass of the }>eopIc, 
whether conquerors or- conquered, a new 
retinue of more faithful personal attend- . 
ants (Latin, jiddes ; Spanish, hidalgos), to 
whom they gave these lauds in pay, instead 
of mopey.' Hence arose the thaneland , « hF 
the more extensive grants by written con- 
tract, the hookland of tfte Saxons, the feh-od 
(Ikndpaid for services, instead pf money, 
from tneOotliic/s^cattle, wealth, money, 
reward'; hence the English /ee), or feudal 
possessions. The intermixtures, substitu- 
tions, and modifications, which these rela- 
tions sulisetpieiitly underwent, it is not 
necessary for us to dwell upon. We need 
pvlly show how, in the modern states of 
Europe, private properly in the soil may 
be traced to common property,, and the 


clear evidence which it .bears of such an 
origin, in order to .prove! that it depends 
‘Upon a grant on the part of the commu- 
nity, and that hence the owners of landed' 
pro]>errydk)nvc no right in the soil, Imt* 
what is permitted by the state. What 
they receive, from the state is not an a«.s 
knowlodgmcnt and confirmation of tt 1 
right, winch they before jHissessed inde- 
iiendcntly of such acknowledgment, but 
the’ right* itself It is no arbitrary right, 
but it stands in close connexion with cer- 
tain duties, and its existence and coni mu - 
nnee are subject to the state legislation. 
The owners of landed property do not' 
constitute the people, but only 0 single 
chiss, Imund, like the rest, to devote their 
all to the promotion of the public good. 
5. History goes hand in hand with philoso- 
phy thus for: while the former contradicts 
the supposition that landed property i^ 
perfectly unrestricted, to lw used at will, 
the latter rejects the idea of such 'a grant 
as illegal, and even void. These philo- 
sophical grounds, indeed, must not destroy 
any actually existing rights: but reason 
has no small voice in deciding what is, 
uctuully contained in tin* evisting rights. 
To sound rcuson it is evident, that every 
person must he allowed some resting-place 
on tire- earth ; lienee, as long ils any place 
is lefl capable of afibrding support to * 
another individual, the proprietors cannot 
arbitrarily deprive a fellow lieing of that 
Mlpjmrt. They are liound to use tint sqil. 
in such. a Way as to promote the general 
good. For every right has some duty for * 
its basis: and landed- projierty is pos- 
sessed of peculiar rights, only lfc**auHR'if is ; 
pledged to furnish men with food, This 
duty lieconies more important and press- 
ing ns the population increases ; hence it 
is necessary, for tin* state to attend the 
more carefully to the fulfilment of it ; and 
tin; more sacred 1m»coijm*s the duty of 
those in whose hands the means are 
lodged. According to these premises, the 
statins of Europe have regulated their con- 
duct ; they have not suffered ground capa- 
ble of yielding income to lie unimproved ; 
they have, judiciously limited the cultiva- 
tion of such plants as contribute nothing 
to the nourishment of the human species, 
os tobacco, for example; they have en- 
couraged the cultivation of other plants ; 
they nave forbidden the exportation of * 
articles which are needed in the state 
where they ore raised ; utid, in some in- 
stances, their zeal has. led them into wrong 
principles in their commercial intercourse ; 
altove all, they have taken, away all ob- 
structions to the improved cultivation of 
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the land.' And these' oplinaiices ftre 1 idif? 
poriously demanded bythe State of sopitv 
ty ; for the right of property in 1 the soil 
has no other end than to promote the cul- 
tivation of it for the general good ; aud it - 
id on such conditions only that the state 
has distributed the land among individuals. 
If it is found necessary to deprive a pro- 
prietor of lauded property of any advan- 
tage accruing to him from such a posses- 
sion, .it is not maintained that lie shall 
'receive no .compensation ; hot if u«com- 
pensation i*f granted, the laws cannot be 
charged with interfering with Ids rights, 
if they impose restrictions upon him in the 
use of his grotum. lienee the common 
good allows the state to repeal all laws 
which are a restraint upon the free use of 
the soil, as tithes ; to promote its distribu- 
tion by breaking up entails, & e., and to 
secure the cultivator, by not permitting 
bin 1 t6 be driven from the soil at the will 
of the landlord, or even by making tempo- 
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meiv ’interested in maintaining ali! abuses** 
and to provide, an folly as possible, folvi 
repnifenting the views of the .great body 1 ,, 
of foe people. It is not, the soil, hqr its ! 
possessors, but , th*e gredt interested: tbd 
wholp community, which form the pbjeo^ 
of the state tuid of representative f consti- ‘ 
tutions. * 

Land, in the sea language, makes, part ' 
of several compound terms: ihw* laying „■ 
the land denotes that motion of a ghip which . 
increases its distance from the coast, so as 
to make it appear lower or smaller on nc- 
oourit of the intermediate convoxity of tlie 
sea'. : — Raiding the hand is produced by foe 
motion of the vessel towards ift. — Land is 
shut in, signifies that another part of tabid 
hinders, the sight of that the Ship came , 
from. — Land to; pr so far from shore i 
that it can only he just dishorned. — Land > 
Turn ; a wind th^t, in almost all Imt 
countries, blows at certain times from tin , 
shore ifi the night. — Tb set the land; that 


rury relations permanent ; as the landed 
proprietors in Ireland, for example, wcVe 
forced to substitute, in part, quit-rents in 
the room of leases for \ ears. These ordi- 
nances concern the whole eoinniuuity ; 
so that persons who are destitute of landed 
projierty liave as good a right to he heard 
<m this subject as the landed proprietors. 
Hence, (i, it is piatter of serious reflee- 
tiou, that Ihe constitutions of many modern 
states provide that the representative body 
shall ho composed entirely of lauded pro- 
prietors. This is partly on the ground of 
usage, partly from principles intrinsically 
good, that men receive the greulest advan- 
tage, not from a hasty renunciation of an- 
cient laws, although imperfect, hut from 
/ slow and cautious advancement, and that 
it is far more necessary t6 preserve the 
, existing institutions, and to build them, up 
with judgment and, care, than to think of 
rearing new edifices ; for though the foun- 
dations of these may seem perfect, their 
advantages are not certain. Put whether 
this end can he attained by an exclusive 
representation of landed proprietors, inay 
well he made a question, llovt can the 
true wanttfof nil classes be made manifest* 
if the representation is confined to one ? 
For this reason, a variety in the condition 
and rank of representatives is highly de- 
sirable ; and, in some representative gov- 
ernments, provision has been made to 
attain such an object. Necessary as it is 
to provide that the representatives shall 
‘ consist of men- interested in preserving, 
and not in destroying* the settled order of 
tilings, it is equally necessary to avoid, as 
much aJs possible* the preponderance of 


is, to set; by the compass how it bears.—' 
Land-Breeze ; a current of air t which, in 
many parts within the tropics, particu- 
larly in the; West Indies, regularly sets 
from the laud towards the sea during the 
night, and this even on opposite points of 
the coast .-^-Land-lockcd is said of a har- 
bor which is environed by land on all 4 
sides, 'so as to exclude the prospect of the, 
•sea, unless over some intervening land. — 1 
, To make the land, is to discover if aftef 
having been out of sight of it for some* 
time. — Land-Mark ; any mountain, rock, 
steeple, or the like, near the sen-side, 
which serves to direct ships passing by * 
how to steer, so as to avoid certain dag- 
gers, rocks, shoals, whirlpools, &c. 

Lands, ^ublic. (See Public Lands.) 

La vi ) am mann, in Switzerland (original- 
ly Landarntmann ) ; the highest magistrate 
ih the country, contradistinguished from t 
Stadtamtmann, the highest magistrate in 
tlie city. At present, the highest magis-* 
trate in the cantons of Un, Selrweitz,/ 
Uuderwalden, Glares, Zug, Appeuzell, \ 
St. Gall, TJiurgau, Tessin, and Pays-de- ' 
Vaud, is culled Landammann. Most can- 1 
tons have tjyo or more, who command 
alternately ; some only one. The ’ fifot 
magistrates of the other cantons are* called 
SchuUheiss (mayor), Burgermeistcr, Land- 
hauptmann,* Symiicus, &c. The president 
of the diet of all Switzerland is also called." 
Landammann. ^ , 

Landau-; a district of 530 equate miles, 
with 1QJL,(>00 inhabitants, and a fortified 
town of the Germanic confederacy, with, 
5700 inhabitants ; Ion. 8? l(f E. } faj. 4^ 
13' N. It is under the sovereignty of.JBu- 
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Varik ; was formerly > free imperial city. 1 
^.belonging to tower Alsace. Vaubari * 

V ■ constructed the fortifications. , . S> * 

S * Landeck; $ ' town iji,.; Silesia, near' 
^WWcjh 1 are some \nindtal .springs. The 

: jywiejs contain sulphate of potash, lime. 

* and nitrogen! The temperature is fib* 6 Fa{i. 

Landi% Richard *, tlie servant of cap- 
. v 3tdin Clapperton, whom he' accompanied 
f/ , on his^^ocond expedition into the interior 
-of Africa. He started from the Right of 
, Benin with his master, after whose death 

* at Soccatoo (April 13, 1827), l*e returned 

, to the coast. * His Journal is published* 

' with Clapperton’*. '(See Clapptoirm.) In 
!* the spring of 1830, he set out, %Vith his 
i toother John, on an exploring expedition, 
and was landed *at Bndagry, March *25/ 
whence he intended to proceed to lake 
Tchad. (See the articles Tchad \ und 
' JVufrr.) At the frine <jf writing this (June, 

• 1831), the newspapers have stated, that 
the two brothers arrived at Rio Janeiro 
from Fernando Po, in April last (18**11), 
having in their possession the papers of 
Mungo Park. It is also further stated, 
that they had descended the Niger to a 

1 point where it had become 10 miles wide, 
and separated into*several branches, the 
principal of which, according to the Lhii- 

* deryformed the river Noun, \vhicli empties 
" into the Bight of Benin. Hero, however, 

, the travellers, being captured F>y the Ne- 
groes, were unable to prosecute this route % 
any further. Jf this statement is con-* 
finned, wo slialHie able to give the results 
of their discoveries undqr the articles 
Niger, anti Park. 

Landes ; a department in the south- 
-west of Franco. (See Department.) 

Landinhs, Christopher, an Italian sc hoi- 

* ar, philosopher and poet, born at Florence 
■ * in 1424, was patronised liy Pietro de* Med- 
ici, and appointed tutor to his son, the af- 
terwards celebrated Lorenzo, with whom 
tori attachment highly honorable to bod? 
parties took place. Landinus, in his 
old age, became secretary to the seign- 
iory of Florence, aiyl died in 1504. 

• He left several Latin .poems, and his * 
nptes on Virgil, Horace and Dante are 
much esteemed.. His philosophical opin- , 
ions appear ip his Dvtpidationes Carnal - 
dultnsc* (1480, folio, and Strasburg, 1508). 

Lando, Michel ; p wool-con ibcr at 
1 Florence, who became, during the revo- 
lution of that republic, in 1376, gon/alo- 
mere of the republic. Machiayolli, in tlie 
third book of his History of Florence, 
i descrilics him as one of the wScst and 

V greatest men, though from the lowest 
i ^ By his prudence and firmness, he 
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but igurencl todisbfder* deposed the ex- 
isting hmgistrates, created a new nobility, 
und divided the pobple into three cliM*e> 
This state of tliimrs, however, only lasted 
iinttl 138J. .(rice MaohiavclliV History of 
Florence.) 

Landuecies, or Landrecy ; a fortrov 
on the Sambre (navigable from tins place ; ■ 
in the department Du Nord ; ion. 3° 42*' 
E. ; lat. 50° 22 N. ; with 3800 inhabitant*. 
Its situation renders Landrecy mi portion 
in nnjiwnr between Germany and Frfimv. 
Francis I captured it, but it was recov- 
ered by Charles V. Jn 1055, it was taken 
bv Louis XIV, and was coded to France 
by the peace of tlie Pyrenees, in 1(351*. 
In 1712, prince Eugene besieged it; ton 
nmrdml Villars delivered it. In 1791, 
Landrecy was taken by the Austrians, af- 
ter a tuhaut defence, but recovered the 
same year. In 1815, the Prussians cap- 
tured it after a short bombardment. 

L \ ndscape Painting. (See Painting*) 

Land's End. in Cornwall; the western 
extremity of England. Lon. 5° 45' \V. . 
lat. 50° (V N. 

• LAPfhsiiCT: a city in the Bavarian rir 
c!e of the lser, with HOIK) ndml>itnnts, on 
the river Iser; Ion. 12° (7 E. ; lat. 4H 6 
JKf N. The city is well built ; tiio spin* of 
St. Martin’s church is45t» feet high. 
shut formerly contained the university 
called Ludovico-Maxi in it invert, which was 
transferred hither from Ingoldstadt; but, in 
J82b, it was traiMcrrcd tc» Munich, (q. >.) 

Landsvivt in Silesia, government of 
Liegnitz. at the foot .of the Ricsengebirgr, * 
on the 1) >ber (311)0 inhabitants), is impor- 
tant for its linen trade. 

La ndsm a n \sc ii a ft. ( Sec University.) 

Landhturm. (See, Levzc-rn-Majsc.) 

Landwf.hr. (See Militia.) 

Lanudon, Johfi, an eminent American 
patriot, was bom at Portsmouth, N. 11., 
in the year 1730, and wus educated in 
his native place. At An early age, he 
entered the counting house of a merchant, 
and afterwards owned mid commanded a 
ship which waft employed in the London* 
and West Italia trade, but soon exchanged 
tlie sea-faring lift for the business exclu- 
sively of a merchant, in which he ‘was 
highly successful. At tlie ojienmg of the 
revolution, lie took a decided part in be- 
half of the colonics.* As early as’ 1774, 
when the mother country {Hissed the Bos- 
ton port bill, and' menaced hostilities. Mr. 
I^mgdon, with John Sullivan mid Thoihas' 
Pickering, tamal ft troop, proceeded to the 
fort at Great Island, disarmed the garrison, 
and conveyed the arms and, ammunition 
to a place of safety. The royal govern- 
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mem woul<) have prosecuted him, bui; 
was deterred by, the resolution or the in- , 
*> habitants to shield hiini at' fill hazards. In 
1775,' he was a delegate to the general 
. .Congress of the colonies^ In June, 1770,' 
he resigned ills seat in that body, for the 
platfe of navy-agent. In 1777, he was 
. speaker of the assembly of Npw Hamp- 
shire, and, when means were wanted to 
support a regiment, Langdon gave all his 
hard money, pledged his (date, and ap- 
plied to the, same purpose the proceeds qf 
,70 hogsheuds of tobacco. A brigade was 
raised with the means which he furnish- 
ed, and with thut brigade general Stark 
achieved his memorable victory over the 
Hessians. In 1785, Mr. Lungdoii' was 
president of New . Hamjishire, and, in 
1787, delegate in tin* /Conventioh that ( 
framed the fedeml constitution. Under 
this constitution, he was one of the first 
senators from New Hampshire, in 1805, 
he was elected governor of his state, and 

■ again in 1810. in 1 801, president Jeffer- 
son solicited him in vain to accept the 
post of secretary of the navy at Washing- 
ton. He died Sept. 18, 18*10. Governor 
.Langdon was a conspicuous and efficient 
public character, in the party politics of 
the Union, he acted with Mr. Jefferson 
and associates ; but ■ lie was honored 
and trusted on all sides. The influence of 
his name, was great throughout the Union. 

Lang eland ;* an island of Denmark, in ■ 
the south part of the Great Holt, between 
the islands of Laaland and Funqii, about 
riO miles in length, and from 3 to 5 in 
breadth ; Ion. 10°, 5(V 15.; lat. 55° N. ; 
population, about 11,200; square miles, 
103. This island is fertile in every part. 
It is now only a county, Imt one qf the 
best in the kingdom, and under the same 
governor as Fuiien. Rudkioping is the 
chief town. 

Langekon, count de, wAs born, 1704, 
in France, served under Roclmmlieau in 
' , America, and went, in 1787, to Russia, 
where lie*, distinguished himself against 
the* Turks, and received the golden sword 
' of honor. In 1792, lie organized a corps 
of French emigrants. In the battle of 
Austcrlitz, he commanded, as Russian 
lieutenant-general, the fourth division. Iii 
, 1807, lie again served against France, then 

■ against Turkey. He commanded, under 
Bluchcr, in tiie battle of the Kutzbaeh 

^ v.), and took the division Puthod. In . 

15, he again coimnunded a corps of. 
<‘15,000 men against NapoJ(*on, but did not 
arrive in time /or tlie battle. On his re- 
turn to Russia, lie was made goverpor- 
„ ’general of the Crimea, and* in 1 8211, ns 
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general of the infantry, ^mipghded 
corps against the Tuiiks. . * / *' ^ 

LA.NGLANDEjRobert; a secufei^riesti agd. ( ;j 
fellow, of Oriel college, ^Oxford, i^tne * 
fburteentli century,' who is J sappose4 to*/' 
have been the author n of .the curious ftefet- ^ 
ical compositions, entitled, the r Vision, of ' 
Pierce Plowman, and Pierce Ptowtngnfe . . 
Crede. He is said to have been a disciple < , 
of Wickliffe ; and his poems are satires ote '[ 
the vice and luxury of the monastic ordere , 
and Romish clergy in general. Editions *' ■ 
of these works have been publisliqd by 1 
doctor T. D. Whitaker. . (See Wurton’s, 
Hist, of Eng: Poetry, f ] / 

Lxngle’s, Lewis Matthew, a 'celelwated 
Oriental scholar, bom at Peronnc, in • 
France,' in 1703, ftudied Arabic and Per- * 
isian under M. Sitvestre de Sncv, offer- * 
wards Maiitchou, and published an ul- * 
plmbet of that' language ih 1787, with a 
< led icatioir to^ tl le academy of inscriptions. 
This work was followed, in 1*788, by . 
a Dictionnaire Maxitckou- F ration is } after 
which In* printed .various pieces translated 
from the Arabic and Persian. In 1700, 
lie published Indian Fables and Tale**/ 
newly translated, with a preliminary dis- 
course, and notes on the religiou, manners 
and literature of the Hindoos; and also 
the second volume of his Mantchou Die'-* 
lionary. He was, in 1792, nominated 
keeper of the Oriental MSS. in the royal 
library ; and, in 1793, he’ belonged to a 
temporary commission of arts, attached to * 
the committee of public; instruction., After - 
tin* revolution in July, 1794, l|e became 
kecjwjr of the li rotary dep6t, established in 
the old convent of the Capuchins, rue St 
Honor £ To liis zeal and influence were * . 
owing the creation and organization of a * * 
particular school for the Oriental living 
languages, in .which he was professor of* 
Persian, lie wrote notes for a new edi-,„ 
tion of the Travels of Pallas, translated bv / 
Lapefyrouie, which he' published in 1795 ' 

(8 vols., 8vo., wit]* an ktlas). He was also , • 
tlie author of mluable additions to tlie 
travels of Thunberg, Norden, &b. After 
the executive directoiy had suppressed '/ 
tlie temporary commission of arts, and' * 
dispersed, in various establishments, the^ 1 
object? winch bail been collected at the* * 
Capuchin convent, M. Laugles devoted 
himself entirely to the duties of his pro-* 
fessorship, ante to those which devolved \ 
on him as conservator of the Oriental MSB. 
in the national library.- On the formation * 
of the institute, lie became a member, al>d 
belonged to the commission of literature, 1 
to which he presented many memoirs and 1 
notices of manuscripts. He also assisted 1 


rm 
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iviumany periodical works. in I796, in ><1 to evfery other mode bv which ideal 

• n L * ^trif «v_L u.Za-. ».. __„*V ... a' !..,i * .. •„ i 



gns&t number of .notices and dissertations metaphor, has been assimilated .to lariguagh 
. frd m the pen of w, Laogles. He died in by one of the most elegant British poets 
Jmiiiury, 1834. Hehadlhn.iedauohle c^- llKMlff , pnil W”. 

lcctton ofijooks, -manuscripts, engravings, * . # * * • Turt ' 

s &c. ; andiiis bouse was the general resort k 


of Uavjellcrs, cognoscenti, and students. 

Langreg, or Language; a jwirticular 
’ kind of shot, fanned of I Kilts, nails, and 
"•other pieces of iron, tied together, and 
forming a. sort of ‘cylinder,' which cor- 
responds with die lwnv of the cannon fiym 
which it is discharged, in order to wound 
. or cany away the maslS, or tern* the sails 


hi an antilogous sense, philologists call 
the 'communication of ideas by writing, 
written language, in contradistinction to 
language properly so called, which they 
denominate spoken language, it is certain 
that ideas may be communicated by signs, 
representative of sounds, which word 
representative must not! however, lie taken 


ind riggingof die adversary. It is seldom .literally, liecaiise there is no point of eon- 


used hut bv privateers or merchantmen. 

LiNGTON, Stephen ; a cardinal, and 
archbishop of Canterbury, in die reign of 
» John, whose disputes with the papal see 
originated in his rejection of this prelate’s 
appointment. By birth, Langton was an 
. Englishman, but he received liis educa- 
tion in the French metropolis lu the 
> university of that city, lie had risen gradu- 
ally, through various subordinate offices, 
to the chancellorship, when, on going to 
f •ftoine, die learning and abilities which had 
hi diertn facilitated his advancement ruin'd 
him k> high in th4 favor of Innocent III, 
that .the | Kin tiff, iu 1237, not only elevated 
. him to the purple, but presented him th 
die vacant primacy of England, respecting 
die disposal of which die king was then 
at variance with tbe moAtts of Canterbury . 
John refused to confirm the nomination, 
seized on the temporalities of die see, and 
ordered die monks to depart the kingdom. 

. • \ sentence of excommunication upon 
' himself ayd his whole realm was the con- 
sequence; nor was it removed till the 
, weak giOiuuwh, alarmed by the warlike 
prepamrio|Mj|jf France, and the general 
disafTeotMi|»JPPiJS subjects, gave up every 
’ }K>int m dilute, anil recbftcijed himself to 
die^lnuAb* Langton took fnissession of 
'his diocese in 1213, and was a strenuous 
defender of die privileges of the English 
church. The first division pf tfie chapters 
of the Bible into verses is attributed ui him. 
l)e la Rue mentions him among the Anglo- 
Norman poets of the thirteenth centhjy. 

Language, Thie word, originally de-, 
rived from die Lafin tingua (longue), in 
its most general sense, menus the Acuity 
' which God has given to men of corntnu- 
1 V ideating their perceptions and ideas to one 
another, by means of articulate sounds. 
^Metaphorically, its signification is extend-' 


tact lierweon the somhc of seeing and dint * 
of hearing ; all that can he said is, that, 
by tacit convention, certain 'visible sign.- 
arc inad^i to awaken in the mind the idea 
of certain audible sounds, which sounds, 
by another tacit agreement, awaken the 
ideas of physical objects or of moral per- 
ceptions. Thus the eye o|HTates on the 
mind through the medium of the ear ; but 
tile process is »sn rapid, that it is not per- 
ceived at tlit** rime, mid writing nitty bo 
said oven to Ik* h quicker mode nf.com- 
rinmicUtion than s|>eAeli, for the eye can 
rui> over, and the mind comprehend, the. 
sense of a page of a printed lwiok, in a 
much shorter space of time tlmn the 
words which i» contains can Ik* articulat- ‘ 
ed. Still the passage of ideas from the 
eye to ti.e. mind is not immediate ; die . 
spoken words art* interposed lie tween, but 
the immortal mind, of man, that knows 
neither time nor space, does not perceive 
them in its rapid flight: and by this we . 
may form a faint idea of what the ojh* ra- 
tions of the soul will he, when freed from 
the shackles of our jierishable frames. * 
(For a more particular dcvelopeineut of / ’ 
this subject, as applied to alphalieticnl’ 
writing, see an essay, entitled English 
PhidnolosciL in the first volume of the new 
series of the Transactions of tbe American 
Philosophical Society, p. 228.) The* same 
principle applies equally to those modes ( 
of writing which 'philologists have de- v 
nominated ideographic, by which it would 
seem to be implied that ideas are nnm«dk/\ 
ately transmitted through the eye to lhe\ 
mind. Among those is classed* the Chi**,.* 
nose. But it is well known that every 
one of the numerous characters of which 
tliat writing consists, awnkeus in the itiind 
tin* idea of a syllable, which it is meant to 
represent; and that .syllable, in speech, rep- . 
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resents & spoken word' or port of a wrinll ' speech not all pecca&ry in , 

Thus, in this instance, the ear (the; mental since there are idioms (the Lafjh, wr'fc '*• J, 
cur) is also an intermediate agent between stance;' aud, arnbngst modem languages '* ' 
,the eye and the mind. (See the article the Russian) that are entirely without i ( t ’ ’ ! 
Chinese Language, Writing and Literature ; - so thdt it is evklent that even hieroglypJric /, 
see also a* letter from Peter H. Dripoh- signs were invented to represent words hi 
ceau, <‘so., of Philadelphia, , to captain the first instance, .and ideas through thorny 
Basil Hall, in the London Philosophical Of what is called the Mexican picture - . 
Magazine for January,' 1820, where this* * writing, we know too little to speak very 7 
question is discussed at large.) The same positively. Unfortunately, the key to those, ’ 

‘ k ” hieroglyphs, Which was preserved for si,- I 

long tune after the conquest of Mexico, w 4 ’ 
now lost. Therefore we cannot, say how 
they were connected with the spoken Ian- , 
guugc. But that such a* Connexion xnusr 1 
have ♦Existed, if is impossible to doubt ? 
otherwise, the Mexicans could not, as, it Is * 
known tlicy^id, have communicated, liy , 


may he said of the Egyptian hieroglyph- 
ics. (q. v.) For a long time, it Wits believed 
that every one of those signs was the repre- 
sentative of an idea, until the researches 
of the younger Champollion afforded the 
most complete proof of their having been 
chiefly used as alphabetical characters, al- 
though' their forms indicate a different 


icstiuation. It would seem that it was 'mere pictures of visible objects, the histo- 


onginally intended to employ them, to 
represent ideas, not alistnictedly, hut 
through words or sentences of tla*. spoken 
.idiom- ; for wherever a language exists, 
aud all nvtious lime spoken before they 
wrote, i(Jens cun only occur to the mind 
ill the shapes given to them bv the pecu- 
liar structure and grammatical forms of 
that language. That might ciisilv haw* 
iiecn done to a certain extent. There 
was no' difficulty in devising signs to 
' awaken in the mind the idea of the sun, 
the moon, a tree, a* house, or other ob- 
ject, perceptible by the sense of sight:- 
physical and even* moral qualities might 
he expressed metaphorically, us they are 
,ln speech ; and even some abstract ideas 
'might he represented as they are with us 
by our algebraic characters. But this 
mode of communication was necessarily 
\ery limited, and its sense, as well as its 
method, could only he explained by means 
* »f spoken words. This led to an easier 
process, aud the hieroglyphics wen; turn- 
ed into alphabetical letters. , A •number of 
them Continued to be employed in the 
former mode ; as, jn Our ulmanacs, we 
have characters representing the sun, tlio 
moon and her phases, Various stars, and 
the signs of the zodiac. These are hio- 
rogiyphies, to all intents and purposes^ 


ry of their empire, from generation ’to 
generation. The few hieroglyphic signs 
which onr northern Indians cut or pah it 
on the bark of trees, to inform each .oilier 
of the numl>er of their enemies, of the 
course ttyey arcjiureuing, and of the mini- * 
her of scalps they have taken in battle, 
arc so limited in their objects, that they 
only serve to show the difficulty of estab- f 
lishing a similar mode of communication 
on a more extensive scale. It would scion . 
produce confusion, unless a method were 
connected with it, based ou,the structure 
and on the grammatical forms of $he i, 
spoken language. This alone could class y 
the signs in the memory, and furnish’ a 
clew to jlieir different significations, as ap- 
plied to various objects, cases and cir-> 
cu instances. It must be otherwise, how- * 
evdr, when meil, in consequence of somo 
natural defect, as the deaf and dumb, for 
instance, have no idea of sounds, and 
therefore an; without a spoken language. » 
Here their ideas are formed from the rec-. *» 
ollection of the perceptions which they' * ' 
have received throqgh other senses than V : 4 . 
that of hearing. They, however, invent > * 
signs to communicate with each other, 7" 
either through the organs of sight or by 
incausof touch. It has been observed, that 
many of those signs seem to have been' - 


and every .written language (if we may taught by nature, and are the same in 


countries far distant from each other: \ 
These ore to sight and feeling what , 
onomatopeias are to sound, and are much , 
more umncrouR. because more abounding 
in analogies. ' Others of those sign$ aye t 
arbitrary, and tfiat is where analogies eiw) 
ther entirely fail, or are’ more obscure and 


use the term) has more or. less of them. 

The Egyptians have employed them in 
greater abundance than any other nation. 

Still those signs awakened ideas in no 
‘other forms than those in which they pre- 
sented themselves to the mind, when 

. clothed in words ; hence we an; informed _ , 

by ClminjKillion, that there wen; hiero- .less perceptible. t All of them, however, 7 
glyphs significative of the articles Wliich, are very limited, and, if the deaf and . 
in the .Coptic,, language, aie prefixed to dumb were left to themselves, would' nb); 
substantives. But ilitv article is a part of enable thorn to enlarge the circle .of their 

vou VII. - 35 . ' " ! ’ ' ’ 
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ideas. But die admirable irt by which 
* they have liecu taught to understand our 
languages, through t)ie. application of the 
sense of sight, and to comprehend tlio 
mysteries or ' their ’ structure and their 
forms! lias .opened td diem a world of 
ideas, to which they ivere liefore entirely 

stringers, and has enabled them to com- ten -for and against them; but it docs not 


Diigald Stewart, and many others, lane 
in vain exerted tlicir powers to disco \ or 
wliat it is most probable, will ever remain 
to us a profound mystery, at leust on this 
•side oftlie grave. Theories have been uc. 
cumulated upon theories, systems have 
burn formed, and vohunes liavc been writ- 


lane them with method, compare them 
wittf precision, and draw from them cor- 
| rect inferences. To them words are not 
sounds, but groups of little figures, which 
class themselves in their minds, and be- 
come a medium by wliiclf not only to in- 
. crease the number of the visible signs by 
touch or gestures, through which they be- 
fore communicated together, hut to im- 
prove and methodize theiiLto a degree 
. which, without the knowledge of lan- 
guage, they never would have attained. 
This longyage of signs in our deaf and 
dumb asvlums and no doubt also in Eu- 

■ * ; i _ j r 


rope, lias received a degree of perfection, not pi 

which, in some respects, particularly in ullie*» in order to extend our view of that 


appear that we arc* much better informed, > 
at present, than we were in the beginning. 
Human knowledge 1ms its hounds, pre- 
scribed by the almighty Creator of the. 
universe ; these bounds we may approach 
to a certain degree, hut never pass. How- 
ever we may l>o assured of this undeniable 
truth, it is not the less certain that the 
same Being who has set limits to our 
knowledge has implanted in our anils an 
ardent desire to. extend it as Jar as posa- 
ble ; and, as those precise limits have not 
been revealed to us, and there remains a 
var-t space of debatable ground, we art' 
not prohibited from exerting our br*t far- 


the rapidity with which ideas are commu- 
nicated, places it above speech, although. 


ground us far as our imperfect judgment, 
aided by our imperfect s-ensos, will permit ; 
in others, its inferiority ciuniot l»e denied. * and therefore inquiries of this kind will 
t Those advantages it has derived from the always Ik; curious and interesting, how 
* knowledge of the forms and ^nethod of often soever they may have been tried in 
spoken language, obtained through its .vain. Nor is it less curious to take, a ivl- 

• I*> . . iL... . . .. Iv..» I.. 11. ■tfki 4 .uw.tit <> I’inii t ilf tlui •■lirirptitiotui nf tlu> 


written image. It; follows, from what has 
won said, that speecli alone i> properly 
entitled to the name of language, Ixrause 
jf alone can das? ami methodize ideas, and 
dothc them in form* which help to dis- 
criminate their various sliudcs, and which 
memory easily retains ; that written signs 
or characters, invented l 4 y men who can 
s|>oafi, will naturally awaken ideas, in the 
forms in which their language ha* clothed 
them, so iis to convey them to the mind 
thj*uugh those well known forms, and 


respective view of the aberrations of the 
human muni to which these inquiries 
have given rise. It is unfortunately ton 
true, i liar, m pursuing them, men have 
inurhoftcncr reasoned a priori , than they 
have sought to c ©me at the truth by means 
of fair induction from well ascertained 
fads. b in but lately that philologists 
have ciiipioved themselves in collecting 
facts till then unobserved, by means of 
which some extension of our knowledge 


may ho gained, though we muht not ex- 
, consequently through the words or sounds pm thal*ve shall ever lie able to penetrate 
to which tlley have l>cen given. Those mtA the secrets of Providence, which, if 
who aiv, deprived, lij nature, of the sense they were displac'd l*eforc us, it is prob- 
of hearing, will make, the Ix'Sl use they able that our weak minds could not ever 


ran of uid senses which they possess. 
\Vc have even knovvu u young vvomnn, 
liom deaf and blind, who, to a certain de- 
gree, could understand, and make herself 
understood, by means of touch ; hut, oth- 
erwise, speech is the basis of all other 
modes of communication between men, 
and all of them, whatever lie their forms, 
reach the mind only through the recollec- 
tion of ideas, us* clotlied in the words of 
a!sj>oken language. 

Origin and Formation of Language. — 
The origin of language is involved in, 
deep obscurity. Tlifl greatest jdiilosn- 
uhers, among whom may l>e mentioned 
Leibnity, J. J. Rousseau, Adam .Smith, 


comprehend. Philologists long bewilder- 
ed themselves in search .of the primitive, 
language. The greatest number of the 
learncrr assigned that nmk to the Hebrew, 
it being the language, of the holy writings, 
as they have come down to us from the 
time of Ksdras. But many solid objec- 
tions have been made to that hypothesis, 
and it swims now to be generally abandon- 
ed. Others saw the primitive language 
in Mint of their own country, or in some 
other idiom of which they were particular- 
ly fond. Thus Van Gorp,a Fleming, histtor 
known as Becan or firearms, was in favor 
of the Low Dutch, Webb was for the ('Ju- 
nes**, Reading for /he Abyssinian, ^tiern- 
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liielm and Rudbeckius Tor tl*e Swedish, 
SalmusiuB, Bo.\horn aiid Aurelias for the 
.Scythian, Erici for the Greek, Hugo'for 
the Latin, the Marouites for the* Syria*!. 
In our day, don Ju&4 Bautista dc Erro y 
Azpiroz, who not ldng since was one of * 
, the ministers of state to the present king 
of Spain, in a work entitled El Mundo 
primilivo , b Examen Filosofico dc la Jln- 
tiguedady Cvltura dc la Nation Bascon- • 
' gada (printed at Madrid, in w 1815), claims 
that honor for the Basque, which, howev- 
, or, in a former work, entitled JHfahelo dc 
la Lenguq primiliva dc Espaha (Madrid, 
1800), he had only, and with more reason, 

• supposed to be the primitive language, of 
Spain. A partial translation of tl iese works 
was published at Boston, in 1829, by our 
learned countryman, George W. Erving, 
esquire, late minister of the U. States to 
‘the court of Spain, and will be read with 
interest, because, in the midst of his nation- 
al prejudices, the Spanish author discovers 
' a truly philosophic mind, particularly 
, where he maintains, with great cogency 
of argument, that, because men in the be- 
ginning had but few wants, it 'does not 
follow that they had few ideas, and that 
their language was destitute of form or 
method. (El Mundo primitivo , p. 37.) 
The admirable syntax of the languages of 
the American Indians has sufficiently 
proved the correctin'* s of this proposition, 
which now seems to he generally admit- 
ted, though it was at first received with 
great distrust by the learned world. (Set! 
Historical Transactions of the JLmcrican 
Philosophical Society , \nl. i, in the report 
of flip secretary of tin* historical commit- 
tee, printed at the beginning of the book, 
in which this doctrine appeal to have, 
been sufficiently proved. . See, also, the 
preface to the translation of Zeisherger’s 
Delaware Grammar, in the third volume, 
new series, of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions of the same society.) We shall pres- 
ently expatiate somewhat more at large 
upon this subject. That then' was a 
, 'primitive language, which was spoken by 
the first parents of mankind, is a fact at- 
tested by our lloly ‘Scriptures, and which 
philosophy is not willing to deny.. But 
what lias become of that language, , and 
where is it now to be found? Grotiuswas 
‘ of opinion, that though it exists at present 
nowhere in its original form, yet that 
' traces of it may be found in all the lan- 
guages now spoken. This was a bold as- 
sertion, and which could not proceed from 
'actual observation of facts; foj what man 
ever did, what man ever could, compare 
, all the languages of .the earth, so as to 


ascertain whether or not there ore . to be ^ 
found in them traces >/)f a primitive idiom, v , 
and, what is still more difficult, tq point , 
out what tlipse traces are? Qpe man, » 
however, was found,*— a man of extensive * 
learning and erudition, ^nd, at the saiqe . »/ 
tune, a pure, and an elegant writer, who * 
thought ho had discovered tli6 primitive s 
language. This was the celebrated Court ' * 
qcle Geb^lin, well known as the author of ' 1 
a large work, published at Paris (from 
1773 to 1784), containing ‘nine quarts, vol- 
umes, entitled Lc Monde primilif ana- 
lyse ' d compart axec lc Monde modemt. 
This curious work contains etymological ' 
dictionaries of the Latin <anil Flinch Ian- • 
guages, in which the author assumes to 
derive all the words of those idioms front' 
liiri pretended primitive tongue. He con- 1 
sidrred speech as an instinct,* mid every 
language as a dialect of that which lie 
called “ primitive, inspired by God hims*olf 
-^natural, necessary, universal and imper- 
ishable.” So far may a man be carried, by 
the spirit of system, and enthusiasm for a 
favorite hypothesis! It needs not to be 
said that GeWlbi’s imperishable language 
has perished with him ; yet hislHmks may ’ 
still he read with advantage, because, like 
Don Quixote,, when he is hot mounted or. 
his hobby horse, be shows hhnselfa man of 
judgment and of profound thought. Count 
Lanjuinais lias abridged and enriched with \ 
notes one of his volumes, entitled Histoirc r 
naturdle dc la Parole — a valuable system of 
general grammar, held in high esteem by 
philologist's. What gave the greatest ap- 
pearance of probability to the proposition , 
•advanced by Grqtius, andlnany others after 
him— that the remains of the primitive , 
tonguq are to be fohud and discerned in . 
all existing languages — is the? astonishing 
affinities which have been discovered l>e- 
tween the languages of Europe and those 
of Western Asia, so that even the Ger- 
man and the Sanscrit havel^en classed to- 
gether under tlie generic meae Geimano- 
Indian . These affinities really do exist, to.a 
degree that would hardly be bclicyed, if the . 
well-ascertained fact were not too stubborn 
to be resisted. But as soon aA* we havfc , 
crossed the Ganges, and proceed towards 
China, these analogies yanish, and we find. ■ 
languages entirely different from those of 
the West; not only in etymology, but in 
their grammatical forms.' In theinleriorof 
Africa, in tho Australian islands, and on the 
whole of the American continent, we find 
idioms of different structures, having chqr- N 
neters of their own, and m which it would * 
lie in vain to seek for traces* of the primi- 
tive tongue. The late professor Barton, of 
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' Philadelphia, and after him professor V,v 
Ter, of Konigsberg* endeavored to find 
affinities between the America languages 
and those of the Tartars and Sunioieds; 

• but their researches produced no deri- 
sive results, lien? and there they found 
. a tew words, which seemed to sound 
alike, but in such small numbers, ami so 
' scattered among the numerous idioms of 
, those nations, ‘that , it was not possible to. 
■ infer even the probability of a former con- 
nexion between them ; and it is more uutu- 
r al to suppose that chance produced those 
accidental simikirities. (Bee *Xew 1 T icics 
‘ cfiht Origin of the Tribes and JSTatidns of 
America, by ft. S. Barton, Philadelphia, 

1 71 >7, 17&8; and Untersvrhmgen iiber 
Amtrika's BcvtiUitrung, ron J. S. Valtr, 
Leipsir, 1810.) If >ve wen' only to attend 
' to the etymological part of .languages, that 
is to say, to the words of which they are 
composed, considered merely in relation . 
to the sounds which they produce when 
uttered, we might still doubt whether the 
primitive idiom might not yet exist in all 
of them, corrupted and ’disguised by time 
and a variety of accidents which may ea- 
sily be imagined ; hut we have nr last fum- 
ed our thoughts to the internal structure 
of the various modes of speech ; uud the 
immense differences which exist, and ap- 
pear to have existed from* lime immemo- 
rial, between them, lead us irresistibly to 
inferences which, at first \ icw. would seem 
to contradict the .Mosaic account of tlie 
creation, but which, we think, may still 
he reconciled with it on scriptural grounds. 
Were it otherwise, we vvmfld not be deter- 
red from our philosophical investigations,* 
convinced as we are that religion and 
philosophy are sisters, and, though at first 
they may appear to Ik* opjM>sed, they will, 
in the end, be reconciled to each other. — 
When we consider the great variety which 
exists in the structure or organization- -if 
we may so express purse l\ es-r-of tlie differ- 
ent languages of the earth, and the length 
of time that 1ms elap**l since tint variety 
lias begun to exist, we are at a loss to com- 
prehend how they con all have been derived 
fhim one primitive source. We see, in the 
first pjae^, the Chinese and its kindred dia- 
,lccts completely monosyllabic ; that is to 
say, that every syllable of which they are 
composed, with* very fetV exceptions, lias an 
appropriate meaning, and conveys, by it- 
self to the mind, either a simple or a eom- 
I>6und idea. At dip dpyiosite end of the 
, grammatical scale, we find the languages 
of tlie Indians of the American continent 
polysyllabic in the extreme, composed of 
' • word» some of tl ism of an enormous length. 
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while their, component syllables have, when 
separately taken, no mrajiing whatsoever. ' 
The Sanscrit, in Asiatic India, and in the 
vicinity of China, is also au eminently poly- 
syllabic langtia^e, though the roots of its 
♦words may by more easily traced than those 
of the idioms of America. The Sanscrit 
1 abounds in grammatical forms, by means 
of ivijicli accessary ideas are conveyed to 
•the mind by regular inflections, evidently 
the result of a preconceived system. The 
Chinese has hone of those forms: every 
syllable, every word, con veys a detached 
idea; and it wants those connecting voca- 
bles Which, in other languages, bind the 
discourse together, and help the hearer .to 
understand the sense of a period. 'Hie 
, same differences exist, in a greater or less 
degree*in all the languages of the earth, an- 
cient as well as modern. No two of them, 
it is believed, have exactly the same man- 
ner of convey ing ideas from mind to mind 
in thcvforni of words ; and, though they 
may have the same grammatical character 
in a general point of view, they diflerm the 
details. Tliut is not, however, vvlmt w e are 
considering. We mean to speak only of 
thov great and essential differences, in eon • 
sequence of wlii<*h, laiuruages maybe di- 
vided into strongly distinguished classes; 
such us the monosyllabic and the, polysyl- 
labic, tin* ataefir , that js to say, those that are 
devoid of connecting words and of gram- 
matical forms, and the syntn< hr, which pos- 
sess these m greater or lesser abundance. 
These differences. it will lie said, may have 
gradually taken place in the courac of time, 
and prove nothing against the common ori- 
gin from ovs primitive language. I nfurtu - 
liatcly fin this objection, tl»ey may 1m* traced 
back so Ifcr, and have continued so long, 
that it is impossible to suppose that they 
may have lieen thus successively produced. 
Taking, for instance, only two of the lan- 
guages of tlie old world — the Chinese and * 
tlie Sanscrit,-— or, if it be alleged that the. 
latter is no longer spoken, we will take 
those languages of India which are known 
to In* mediately or immediately derived 
from it, and which may fairly la* considci - 
ed as its continuation, —Now, the Chinese 
and the languages' of India are known 
to have existed at leust 4000 years, the 
one monosyllabic mid atactic, the other, n v 
the others, polysyllabic and syntactic. It 
docs not appear that, in all that period of 
time, they have at all approached nearer to * 
each ojlher, and, iu their general structure 
and character, th(*y remain now as they , 
w ere as faHiuck us we cun trace them. The 
same miglit bo said of the Hebrew and tho * 

, class of languages called Semitic, of th‘j>. 
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Basque, the Greek, the Teutonic, the Scla- 
vonic, the* Coptic, the Berber of mount At- 
‘las, mid the barbarous languages, as they 
' «‘irc called, of Asia, Africa, I’olynesia and 
America, all of which .are more or less 
ancient, and some of which may be, traced 
as far back as the Chines" and Sanscrit ; 
and their origin is lost in the night of 
tune. Their organic differences have rc- 
. Tnained tin 1 same, not only for ages, but 
thousands of ages. From these facts an 
inference forces itself irresistibly upon the 
mind, which is, that in all languages jhefe 
is a strong tendency to presen e their oijg- 
uml structure. From the most remote time 
that the memory of man can reach, we have 
never seen a monosyllabic language be- 
come poly **y liable, or rev- vt mu Why have 
not the Chinese, and the Sanscrit or its cog- 
nate languages, in the course of 1000 years' 
approximated in the least to each other? 
lias the Tartar conquest made the least 
* alteration in the structure, of the former 
idiom? How has tin' Basque preserved ite 
cramtnatical forms, different as they are 
from those of any other lunguage, and sur- 
rounded as that handful of ancient Iberians 
is, and has lieen for so many ages, by idi- 
oms of a character entirely opposite ? How 
comes it that the polysy nthetic forms of 
the TVmcnean languages extend from one 
end of this vast continent to the other, 
and that one general grammatical system 
(MTvade.s them all, and appears to have 
been, from the beginning of time* peculiar 
. to the races of American red men? The 
strong tendency of languages t > preserve 
tlcir organic structure can alone ac- 
count. in • a satisfactory manner, for 
these phenomena. If such a tendency 
hr admitted, — and we do not see how it 
can 1 m* reasonably denied, — it must have 
existed in the primitive language, as well 
as in those that are supposed to ha\o 
been derived froln it. But when we see 
that these have preserved their grammat- 
ical characters unchanged for more than 
4000 years, wv cannot beliew that, in the 
2000 years preceding, according to the 
generally received chronology, which 
makes tho world about 1)000 years old, 
language should have suffered so many 
changes in its organic structure as to 
form new languages, so essentially and 
so entirely different froth each other in 
that respect, to say nothing of the differ- 
ence which exists in die etymology of 
words; for Iietwcen the Chinese and the 
. Cherokee, for instance, it will be difficult to 
find the* letist'Ctyrnological affinity ; and, if 
the distance of places is assigned as the 
cause, we will instance the Bengalee — a 


language 1 spoken in a country not far ■ 
from China, and which differs from the 
Chinese full us mgeh as the MShaWjk arid 
the Potawatwnee. We^ are therefore 
forced into the conclusion, that all the 
languages which exist on the face of tho 
earth are not derived from one, hut that < 
they must he divided into classes or gene- 
fa, to which must Jie ‘assigned separate . 
and distinct origins. It is nOt our busi- . 
ness to reconcile this theory with the Mo- 
saic records'; we think, however, it mi'.y 
be easily done by supposing (to the con- 
traiy of which there is nothing in Scrip- 
ture) that, at the Confusion of tongues, die 
primitive language, its words and its forms, 
were entirely effaced from the memory of 
man, and men were left to their own re- , 
sources to form new ones, which the^ did 
without reference to any preexisting mod- 
el. We can in this manner very easily 
account for all the differences, grammat- 
ical as well as etymological, that exis* 
between languages. As to the former, w« 
need only look to the various capacities 
of the human mind. As the physical eye ’ 
jKirecives objects differently, und ascriln^ 
to them different shapes and colors, ac- 
cording to the strength of die organ and flirt 
point of \ iew from which it contemplates 
them, so the eye of die mind receives 
ideas or mental, perceptions, according to 
its various capacities, and to different atr 
tending circumstances. Wlrnt we cal! 
ideas, are rapid perceptions, p continually 
flitting before the mental eye. Like ob- 
jects viewed through die kaleidoscope, 
they pass t before, us in ever-changing 
shapes, and, «iu endeavoring to fix them on k 
tin* memory by articulate sounds, die ap- 
pearance of the moment will decide the 
form to be given to those representative 
signs. The man of quick perceptions 
will try to retain till idea of a wiiolc 
physical or moral object, or, perhaps, a 
’ whole group of objects, in his memory, by 
means dr one Single word: another, of 
slower comprehension, seeing or perceiv- 
ing a part only, will appropriate a word 
or a syllable to the expression of that pan,* 
atul another and another to each of the 
other ports dint he will successively per- 
ceive. ' In this manner, syntactic ami 1 
atactic idioms have l>cen respectively 
formed; the impulse first given has been 
followed, and thus languages have re- 
ceived various organic or grammatical 
characters and forms. ^ Lotus give an ex- ‘ 
ample: At the first formation or a lan- 
guage, ono man, by signs or otherwise, 
asks another to do something; die odier, 
anxious to express liis consent at once, 
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anil conceiving til'd whole idea, answere, 
Volo. .Unothcr man, W'hose mind Is slow- 
er iu its operations* divides the idea, and 
answers in two^words, Ego volo , or I will. 
Another demand is jnade, to which the 
first man does not agree ; he answers, JYolo ; 
tlie otlier skys, Ego non volo , or I mil not. 
Applying this hypothesis to all languages, 
tuid their different forms, it will he ]>or- 
oeived how, in the beginning, they were 
framed, and howf their various structures 
have been more or less regular and more 
or less elegant in tlicir grammatical aimlo- 
1 gies, according to tlu* tempers and capaci- 
ties of the nations that first formed them, 
and of the men that took the lead in that 
formation, who may not always have 
heen the most sensible of the whole hand ; 
for it is to be presumed that, in those early 
times, as in our day, the affairs of men were 
not always directed by the ablest, but oftcu- 
er, perhaps, by the most forward and the 
, most presuming individual. As to the me- 
chanical or physical part of language, that 
must have depended on the climate and on 
the jieeuU&r organizations of individuals. 
.Although the component spinids of all 
languages appear very fiwv, they are very 
pumerous, if we consider their almost im- 
perceptible shades and modes of utterance. 
Hence the difficulties that occur 'every- 
where in acquiring the pronunciation of 
foreign idioms. .Although the organs of 
iqieerh arc the same in all men and races 
oftfnen, great difference') are produced in 
their utterance of sounds, by the early 
habit of more or less contracting or ex- 
panding certain of the muscles of which 
those organs are eomiiosed.'. Opening 
or shutting the mouth, letting out the a ir 
more or lesti freely through the lungs, and 
.other similar causes, produce infinite va- 
rieties hi vocal sounds and consonant 
articulations, uualojbu* to those that we, 
perceive in musical instruments, which, 
like the human voice, arc operated upon 
by touch or pressure, or by the impulsion 
and expulsion of air. The flute does not 
produce the same sound with the clarionet 
or French hoim, nor the harpsichord with 
the violin. Even instruinatits of the same 
kind produce, different effects, according 
to the manner in which they arc played 
u|>oii. It is so with the human organs. 
The first sounds tlwt were uttered, when 
each language was first invented, gave f 
tone and color to the rest, and that de- 
pended on die first individuals who utter- 
ed those sounds, and whom the others 
imitated or follow od. Tlie habits, once 
fixed, could not easily afterwards In*, alter- 
ed. Each language, therefore, had nts 
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own articulations, its own accent, and its 
own tones. Philosophers have, in gene- 
ral, been of opinion that tlie invention of 
languages was n very difficult task, and 
t!\ai it required ^ very long time— ages, 
perhaps — to bring an idiom to perfection 
We arc inclined to be of the contrary opin 
ion. God has given to man, as lie lias m 
other animals, all the faculties that arc 
necessary to attain the ends of his cioa 
lion. These faculties, in animals, we cab 
instinct; and by whate\cr high-sounding 
names our pride may induce n* to call 
it I km u in ourselves, the) arc, tiller all. no 
more than u power given by tie* Alniiirlity 
Being. lie made man a social animal, 
because that was necessary to the put- 
poses of his creation; for the same pin- 
poses, it was necessary that men shoo!.* 
understand each other, that the) should 
exchange plans piojeets and idea*. Gm! 
then ‘fore ga\e them the means of so do- 
ing, and these means consisted of physical 
organs and mental faculties equal to the 
task. By means of these faculties, they 
soon found word* by which to come) 
their jK ireptions of natural and moral ob- 
jects to one another, and means to retain 
them in their memory by some method 01 
order of classification, without w hich they 
would lime lieen lost in a eonfiejon' of 
articulate sounds. Jlence it has happen 
ed that then* is no language*, howe\er bai- 
harous or uncivilized may be the nation 
tliat sjieaks it, that is not systematically 
aming^!; none, in short, that has not a 
method of its own, or, in other words, a 
grammar. They are all reducible to cer- 
tain grammatical principle*, and none has 
yet lieen found that cannot he so reduced. 
The American Philosophical Society has 
proved to a demonstration, that the lan- 
guages of the aborigines of this continent 
tire rich in words and iu grammatical , 
forms, and it has tmen said, tluit it w'otikl 
rather seem tluit they wt*re eoinjxisod by 
philosophers in their closets, than by 
savages in the wilderness. (See Report 
to the Historical and Literary Commit tt \ , 
and Correspondence between Jtir. Du/xm- 
ctau and Mr. I fecke welder, in tlie Histori- 
cal Transactions of tlie Am. Phil, Soc. 
vul. i.) When the writer to whom we 
allude made use of fins expression, we 
believe that he sought to accommodate 
himself to ideas generally received ; for 
he must have known that languages an* 
not made by philosophers in their closets, 
anil lie must have been awure of the failure 
of all those who attempted* to invent w hat 
they called tx philosophical language. Leib- 
nitz, it is said, once had such an idea; 
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hut it is certain fhat lie 'fifcver fried to car- 
ry it into execution 5 or,' if bc v did, he soon 
abandoned the senseless project. To 
'such a dearer was the presumption of 
the learned raised, about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, that it was 
thought, that an universal language could 
l»o made for the use of all inupkina. 4 One 
Berber, having heard a German prince say, 
that he would give 300 crowns to him 
who should discover such a language, t 
wrote u treatise, m w hich he* asserted, and 
tried to prove, that he had made the dis- 
’ coven*. tie presented it to the prince, 
who paid him w ith compliments, and an 
invitation to dinner. , The work is entitled 
Character pro JVtditia /jinguarum miivtr - 
aali ( Frankfort, IfStSI), and is now very 
ttgurre. In Bit 5 ^, John Wilkins, dean of 
, Rippon, and afterwards bishop of Clies- 
I«t, published a thick folio volume, en- 
titled an Essay towards a real Character 
ami Philosophical Languuee, which con- 
taiued ati iilphaU't. a grammar and a dic- 
tionary of hi> supposed perfeet idiom. 
Afterwards, a M. Faignet, who is railed, 
in the French Encyclopaedia, tri sorter tie 
France , but who, 111 fact, was only a re- 
ceiver of public moneys m Millie provin- 
cial town, wrote, for that compilation, a 
sehefne of a philosophical language, with 
which the editors did not disdain to swell 
their work, and vvhieli remuiiin then; as u 
' monument of the folly and* presumption 
of mankind. The prodiietions of this 
writer and of hfeliop Wilkins, show the 
superiority of nature over philosophy. Nu- 
nire iuvcutu, philosophy imitates. These 
philosophers had 110 idea of grammatical 
forms except those of the languages that 
they knew, that is to say, those that they had 
learned at college, and those they hud re- 
ceived from their nurses. Therefore, 
neither the monosyllabic system of the 
. Chinese, nor the polysyntlietie of the 
Americans, ever occurred to their minds ; 
all tin? improvement that they could think 
of on the forms which they were familiar 
with, was, to apply to them the principle 
of little minds, uniformity* -To show liovv 
they went to work, we will give a tew 
short samples of their respective inven- 
tions. M. Fuignet thus formed, in his 
„ philosophical languuge, the substantive 
verb to be : 

(njimttrc. Indicative Piesent. 

' Eire = sas Je vuu jo s«i 

Avoir etc = sis Tu es =*lo .sa 

Jkivoir Ctre — sun • 11 cst = lo s«i 

Ktwit a sont. # Nou<* xoiniiaw ■=■ no sa 

Vous rios *=■ vo >a * 

, 11s 'tout =*p 70 sa. 


It is needless to proceed farther: every 
one will, sec that tlie structure of the / 
French language is servilely imitated, 
with a little of the Lapn; and the only, 
improvement, or ratiier alteration/ is a 
tiresome uniformity in the termination of 
words. Bishop Wilkins’s system is more 
metaphysical, a^d of course more com- 
plicated. He affects an antithetical ar- 
rangement of his words, according to the , 
ideas which tb£y express ; thus he says, • 
if Da signifies God, then ida must signify 
its op{K)sirej or an idol; if dab lie spirit, 
odab wilHieWy; if dad be heaven , odad 
will signify hell. With respect to dissyl- 
lables, if mda Iks presence , pidab will be alt- 
si nee ; if tadu be power, tadus will be im- 
potence, &c. '* His numerals am as follows : 

Pnbal. 10; i»nl»ol, 20; pohel, 150 
Pt»bar, PX); pobor. 200; pober, ,“500 
Pol 1000 ; pohom,2000 ; pobcm.3000 
Pohai). 100,000; pobon, £00.000 ; pobeu, 300,000 

One thousand ‘ si r hundred sixty si.i . 

Pobain pohur pobul pobu , 

His arrangement of words in regular rows 
of prefixed syllables and termination*, is 
very different from lire order which nature 
follows in all her works, m the structure 
of languages as in every thing else. Sim * 
aims not at a childish uniformity . Hers 1? 
not die garden yvhere “grove nods at" 
grove; each alley has u brother.” She 
delights, on thu contnuy, hi “pleasing 
intricacies,” and eveiy where introduce* 
an * artful wildness,” to “ perplex” while 
it embellishes the scene. But not so pre-*- 
sumptuous man. Under the mask of n * 
false philosophy , he sets hinteelf up as a* 
rival to nature, vvhicji he neither knows 
nor understands. True philosophy, in a * 
more humble spirit, observes and studies’ 
her noble w orks, contelited.tb admire, and 
not presuming to imitate. All those who 
hava attempted to invent a new’ language, , 
have taken for their models those that 
they were mast familiar with. Father 
Lami, however, the author of an esteemed ■ 
^French w r ork upon rhetoric, speaking of 
' the possibility |Of composing a factitious 
idiom, proposes, us a type, the language 
of the Mougul Tartars, probably to make 
a show of some little knowledge he had 1 
of that tongue. But none of these writers 
thought of framing a lunguage on abstract 
principles, founded '011 the most patural 
arrangement mid concatenation of ideAs : 
even the transitive veite of tli£ Hebrew 
and other Oriental languages, including in 
.one word the idea of the objective as well 
as of the governing pronottn, does not ap- 
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pear to have occm+ed to their uiinjL 5 *. Tt 
, would have boon iu vain, however* that 
they should hnvO sought for a system of 
‘ grammatical forms more natural than an- 
v *ot[ier, since,’ as we have before observed, 
all the existing grammatical systems, dif- 
fering as they ' do from each other, are 
equally the work of nature, operating 
through the minds of men, possessing va- 
' rious physical and moral qualities, and 
producing different results, though dll' 

■ equally tending to the same end — the 
intercourse of human minds with each 
other, through the medium of the organs 
uffcpeech. We will not, therefore, stop 
to inquire "whether any of the existing 
languages an* more perfect than the oth- 
ers. , Perfection is relative to its object. 
Whatever is adequate to the end for which 
it was made, canuot lx* improved but 
with respect to some new objects to w hieh 
the times or circumstances require that it 
should he adapted. * And that improve- 
ment in language is the work of nature, 
nqt of philosophy, literature or science. 

■ Necessity sometime^ * and sometimes 
caprice, introduces new words into a lan- 
guage, and chance directs the choice. 
The same process takes place in the im- 
provement of languages, or rather in the 

.additions made to them, as in their forma- 
tion. Words are borrowed from neigh- 
boring idioms, or framed by analogy from 
those in common use, ny the first man 
who thinks he has occasion for them, and 
they are adopted, or not, by the multitude, 
as chance or fashion directs. Words are 
x>flen introduced without necessity, and 
without Hindi regard to euphony, or the 
genius of the idiom. Thus, in our Amer- 
ican English, we say prairie , for meadow 
land; formerly we said savannah; lioth 
words derived lioni foreign languages— 
one from the, French, die other from the 
Spanish — and both unnecessary, li has 
lately liecome fashionable to say approval 
for approbation s, withdrawal instead of 
unlhdrawin ^ ; and many other similar new - 
coined words are gradually coming into 
use. These innovations make the lan- 
guage more copious, not jnorc perfect. 
T1 ie synoitymes, in process of ti me*, assi line 
slmdes of difference in their meaning, 
winch are not thought of when the words 
are first used. But we arc constantly 
asked whether the Greek, that enchants ns 
po much in the works of lloiner and Piu- 
da** is not a more jierfect language than, 
tor instance, the Iroquois, or the A Igon- 
kin. We answer, that it is not. We 
vinust not confound perfection with rulti- 
^mtiaru /Hie wtyl *xi»p that grows in our 


, forests is not* less n perfect flow er than 
thut which adorns our gardens. The lat- 
ter is more pleasing to our fastidious 
senses ; hut will even the most skilful, 
gardener dare to say that he has perfected 
the work of his Creator ? Languages are 
instruments which have eome perfect 
from the hehds of the makers. Put they 
are played on better or worse by differed 
artists. Homer played well on the Greek : 
he would have played equally well on the 
Iroquois. If' we arc to judge of the per- 
fection of a language by the method and 
regularity of its grammatical tortus, that 
of the Loutii Lena pc, of whirl i we hnv« 
an excellent grammar, by Zci-liergcr, pub- 
lished in the third volume of the new se- 
ries of the Vinencan Philosophical Trans- 
actions, i> far superior to our own Eng- 
lish, the most anomalous of all ulmui'. 
made up almost entirely of mono*} liable*, 
full of sibilants and inarticulate vowel 
sounds; in short, a language which, a 
priori , would be pt nimbly pronounced 
barbarous and uncouth — but bear that in- 
strument played upon by Milton, Shak- 
fpeare, Dryden, Pope ! If you think tha* 
it is the superior perfection of the lan 
gunge that vnv ishes your senses and ear 1 
ries you up to the third hea\en>, you will 
he much mistaken. It is only the tftlent 
of tin* immortal aiii>ts. It the art of 
the gardener. who lias cultivated this wild 
tree, and untie it produce delicious fruits. 
But the jierfoetion of a language does not 
consist in the regularity or in the anomaly 
of its forms, in its being compounded of 
mono>yllabl< .< o»* polysyllables, or of such 
or such consonant or vowel sounds pre- 
dominating in its utterance. Nature in thi% 
as iu all her other works, delights in vari- 
ety'. The imperial lily and flic humble 
violet are alike perfect flowers ; the bar- 
ren pine, the stately oak, upd the fragrant 
orange-tree, arc alike perfect plants, ven- 
ous in their organization and in their 
structure, lmt all adequate to the end for 
which they wens created. Language-* 
were made lor the purpose of eoinmuni 
cation Iw-tween men, and nil an* adequate 
to that cud. We have heard that the 
( Chinese language is so imperfect, that men 
tire obliged, in conversation, in order to 
explain their meaning, to truce, with llicii 
fingers, in the air, the figure of written 
characters. This is exaggerated. We 
have seen sensible and intelligent ( 7hincse, 
who have assured us that they never are 
at a lo^s to expluin their ideas by spoken 
words. It ha mien.-, sometimes, even in 
speaking English, thut whfri >ve u*e a * 
word which, Mng differently written, has ‘ 
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different meanings, we ippell that word, 
to show in whdt sense we understand 
it. The Chinese, probably do the some, 
by means of their characters, hut not to 
the extent that the love of the marvellous, 
nr incorrect information, has induced 
some writers to maintain. In the same 
manner, those who, have lived long among 
our Indians, all concur in assuring us that 
those nations converse with one another, 
on nil subjects, in their own idioms, with 
the greatest ease. ( )ur missionaries preach 
to them, and find no difficulty in making 
iTicin understand the attract doctrines rtf 
our religion ; and what mnst dispel every 
douht upon this po*nt is, that the whole of* 
the Old and New Testaments has been 
translated, by our venerable Eliot, into 
the language of the Massachusetts Indians. 
— Let us cease, therefore, to speak of the 
comparative perfection of languages with 
respect to each other. Thej are various 
instruments, formed ,by nature, which 
genius may cultivate and render more 
pleasing to our senses, hut not more ad**- 
quate to their end, and the organization 
of which no talent can change, and no 
genius can imitate. If it lie true, a* we 
firmly believe, that languages were various 
in their original formation, after the tmc.es 
of the primitive language had, by the 
divine will, Iwen entirely obliterated from 
the minds of men, it becomes needless to 
inquire whether the first language was 
monosyllabic or polysyllabic, and w bother 
the first words wen* formed by \)iwmafo- 
pciu —from an imitation of natural sounds. 
No 'doubt there are, in even language, 
words which have lieen formed bv that 


Rtidne, which separates it from Dauphiny, ’ < 
the county of Venaissin, and’ Provence ; 
south by Roussillon and the Mediterra- 
nean ; west by Gascony, and north by Fo- ' 
ret, Quoroy and Rouergue. Its extent Was 
about270 miles in length^md l20in breadth. * 
The land is, in general, very fertile in grain, ‘ 
fruits and wine. Toulouse was the cap- ' 
ital of Upper, and Montpellier the capital 
of Lower Languedoc. It inflow divided ' 
into the eight following dejiartments : 

Department. ' 'Chief Totrti. 

Gard, Nimes. 

Ilerault, Montpellier. 

Ardtichc, : Privas. 

Lozere, . . .' Mehde. 

Tam, Alby. . 

Upper Garonne, Toulouse. 

Aude, Carcassonne. 

Upper Loire, *Le Puy. 

{See Departments. 

The celebrated canal 6f Languedoc, com- 
mences at Cette, and joiris the Garonne 
near Toulouse, forming a communication , * 
between the Mediterranean and the At- 
lantic. It was constructed in the reign 
of Louis XIV, and is about .140 miles in 
length. (See Canals.)* 

Laniard, or Lanmers'; ashor* piece of 
rojH* or line, fastened to several machines in . ' 
a ship, and serving to secure them iu a par- 
ticular place, or to manage them more con- t . 
vemcnth : such arethelmiiardsof the gun- 
the laniards of the buoy, the laniard * 
of the rat -book, The principal lan- 
iards used in a ship are those employed to 
extend th6 shroud* and stays of the rhast 
by their communication vyitli the dead-e> es 
and hearts, so as to form a sort of mcchaii- 


kiiul of process, oven in modern times, us, ieal power resembling that of a tackle. 

,for instance, tlie word bomb, llut it does Laniuera ; the specific appellation of 
not follow that this has been a gcneraUnilo. the chinchilla of South America. The 
In most of our Indian languages, the word animal which furnishes the beautiful fur j 
which signifies thunder has no resemblance known by the liame of chinchilla, has, un- 
to the noise made by that explosion : for til very recently, lieen almost entirely un- 
instance, in the' Chickasaw, it is clloha ; kaiowu to naturalists, except through the 
Creek,- tniilkc ; ffcjron, inon ; Cadoes, dt- ini|)vrfect account given by the abhe IVJo- 
shinin ; Nootkn, ma ; ami there are rtiany lina in liis natural histoiy of Chile. Liv- 
othcr languages in which, in that word, no ing specimens have occasionally been 
symptoms of oaomalopeia appear. It is curi- sent to Europe, and a li'W years since one 
oils, however, to find that, in the language Was received by Mr. Titian Peale at the 
of the Arkansas, the word for thunder is Philadelphia museum. Unfortunately,' 
tonno, aiul in that ofthcYaos, called by De however, these specimens all died about 
I net Jaim (a jieople of Guiana, now extinct), the period of their arrival, and no oppor- 
it is tonimeru . Chance will produce such tunity was allowed of examining them 
siruilariti(*s,which,wlien thus isolated, move* # alive. The British zoological society 

notliiiig for or against the affinity of lan- have recently been more fortunate in 
gunges,or their derivation from each other, eeiving a living specimen in good health, 
Languages* (See Philology.) from which they have published a beauti- 

Lanouedoc ; Indore the revolution, a ful representation of the animal, acooni- 
jarge province "of France, divide into panied by an accurate description of its 
Upper and Lower ; bounded oast by the characters. This* we copy from the first 
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number of the Delineation of the Gardens, oilor which characterizes the other spn 
^ and Menagerie of tli4 Zoological *SocU't}*/ eies of rats. For titis reason it might 
" along with Molina's amount of the habits Veil he kept in houses with no annoy- 
of the animal. # Xhc length of the body ance, and at u trilling expense, which. 


in tliis specimen is about nine inches, and 
that of the tail: nearly five. Its propor- 
tions are close-set^ and its limbs compara* 
‘lively shorty the posterior being considera- 
bly longer than the anterior. The fur is 
lpngl clqse, woolly, somewhat crisped and 
entangled; grayish or ash-colored abov e, 
and paler beneath. The fotm of the 
head resembles that of the rabbit. The 
eyes are full, large aud black, ami the ears 
broad, naked, rounded at die tips, and 
nearly as Jong os the head. The musta- 
ches are plentiful and very long, flic long- 
est being twice the length of the head, 
some of them black, aud others white. 
Four short toes, with a distinct rudiment 
of a thumb, terminate the anterior feet : 
and the posterior are furnished with the 
same number; three of them long, the 
middle more produced than the two late- 
ral ones, and the fourth, external to the 
others, very short, and placed fir behind. 
On all these' toes the claws are short, and 
, nearly hidden by*flifis of bristly hairs. 
The tail is abouc half the length of the 
l}ody, of equal thickness throughout, aud 
covered with long bushy hairs. Tt U usu- 
{ ally kept turned up towards the back, hut 
not reverted, as in the squirrels. The 
chinchilla, says Molina, is another species 
of field-rat, in great estimation for the ex- 
treme fineness of its wool, if a pch fur, ns 
delicate as the silken webs of the garden 
spiders, may lie so termed. It is of an 
ash-gray, and sufficiently long for spin- 
ning. The little aniru&Pwliich produces 
•it is six inches long from the nose to the 


itiivrr, iuiu til u timing i-ajivuw, mu< ii, 

would be abundantly repaid by the profits 4 
on its wool. The ancient Peruvians, who 
wen* Yar more industrious thnn the mod- 
ern, made of this wool coverlets for bods 
anti valuable stuffs.' To the account of 
its habits given by Molina, we can only 
add, that it usually &ib on its haunches, 
and .is ev.cn able* to raise itself up and 
stand upon its binder feet. It feeds in n 
sitting posture, grasping its food, anti con- 
veying it to its mouth by means of its' 
fore paws. In its temper it is generally 
mild and tractable, but it will not always 
suffer itself to be bundled without resist- » 
once, and sometimes bites the hand 
. which attempts to fondle k, when not in a 
humor be plated with. Although a 
unlit e of the Alpine t alleys of Chile, and, 
consequently, subjected, in its own conn-* 
try, to the etlirb of a low teuipemtiue <)** 
the atmosphere, against which it-* thieve 
coat affords an admirable protection, it 
was thought jieeessury to keep it, during 
the winter, m a moderately warm room, 
and a piece of flannel was eten intro- 
duced into its sleepuur apartment, for ib 
greater comfort : hut ibis indulgence wih 
most pertinaciously rejected, and, as often 
us the flannel was re placed, go often was- 
it dragged by the little animal into the 
outer compartment of the cage, where it 
amused itself with pulling it about, rolling 
it up, and shaking it with its feet and teeth. 
In other respects, it lias exhibited lint 
playfulness, and gives few signs of activi- 
ty, seldom disturbing its usual quietude, 
by any sudden or evtruoi dinary gambols, 


root of the tail, with small, pointed ears, a , but occasionally display ing strong syjnj 


short muzzle, teeth like the house rat, and 
a tail of ifcoderate length, clothed with a 
delicate # fur. Jt lives in burrows under 
ground, m the open country of the north- 
ern provinoes of Chile, and is fond of 
being in company with ’Others of its equi- 
ties. It feeds upon the roots of various 
bulbous plants, which grow ubimduutly in 
those parts, and produces, twice a year, 
five or six* young ones. It is so docile 
and mild in temper, that, if taken into the 
hands, it, neither bites nor tries to escape, 
if placed in the I>osoni, it remains there as 


toms of alarm when startled by any unu- 
sual occurrence. It is, in fart, a remarka- 
bly tranquil ami peaceable animal, i!ii!“m> 
when ib timidity gets the better of its 
gentleness. A scoom^jndividnul of tins 
interesting species lmfflately been added 
to the collection by the kindness of lady # 
Knighton, in* Whose possession it hud iv- 
inuinrd for 1S4 months previous. Tins 
specimen is larger in size ami rougher m 
its fur than the one, above described ; its 
color is also less uniformly gray, deriving 
a somewhat mottled appearance from the • 


quiet as if it wore in its own nest. This numerous blackish spots which arc scat- 


extraordinary' placidity may 4 possibly t>e 
due to its pusillanimity. As it is jnjcu- 
Jiiurly cleanly, there can lie no four of its 
•oiling the clothes of those who handle it, 
or of. its communicating any bad smell to 
them, for it is entirely Tree from , that ill 


tereil over the back and sides. It is pos- { 
sible this nmy be the Peruvian variety, 1 
mentioned in the extract from Hchmult-’ 
miner’s Travels, ns furniijhing a less deli- - 
cate and valuable fur than tluj Chilian 
animal. It js equally good tempered mid , 
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viniM in its disposition, anti, probably in 
consequence of having hoc Si. domiciliated 
in u private house* instead ol having been 
exhibited in a public collection, in much 
more tame and playful. In its late 'abode, 
; ir was frequently suffered to run about the 
room, when it would show pfF its utility 
by leaping to the height of the table. Its 
food consisted principally of dry lieituigc, 
such as hay and clover, on which it ap- 
* pears to have thriven greatly. That of the 
society’s original specimen has hitherto 
been chiefly grain of various kinds, and 
succulent roots. When the new comer 
wns first introduced, it was placed in the 
same cage with the other specimen ; hut 
the latter appeared by no means disposed 
to submit to the presence of’ the intruder. 
‘A ferocious kind of scutHing light imme- 
diately ensued between them, and the lat- 
ter would unquestionably lm\c fallen a 
\ietim, had it not been rescued. Since 
that tiine^ they ha\e inhabited separate, 
c;ig«>», placed hide by side. Such .an iso- 
lated fuel can, of course, have little 
weight in opposition to the testimony of 
Molina that the chinchilla is fond of com- 
pany. It L, nevcfrthelcss, a remarkable 
circumstance, and deserves to be men- 
tioned iu illustration of the habits of them; 
animals. 

L-*N.iriNAiH, Jean Denis, count do, peer 
of Knlnco, mciubei; of the academy 
of inscriptions and belles-lettres for 88 
years, n stanch defender of liberal institu- 
tions, wns horn March 12, 1758, at Rennes, 
of respectable parents. In 1771, lie be- 
came an advocate in Rennes; iu 1775, pro- 
fessor of the canon law ; iu 1779, member 
of the estates of Brittany ; in 1789, mem- 
ber of the third estute in the constituent 
assembly, and, at a lutcr period, of the 
convention, lie was the first in the 
states gen end, who, in the report qn the 
state of things in his province (Brittany), 

’ gave a faithful picture of the oppressions 
committed by the nobility, and declared 
tlx* following measures to he the general 
wish of t lie nation — the abolition of feu- 
dal lights ; the abolition of the nobility, 
and the establishment of a representative 
constijutional government; offering, at the 
same time, iu tic* name of Ills constitu- 
ency — the stn/rhausst of Rennes — to give 
up its privileges of exemption from seve- 
ral taxes, &<■., though enjoyed from an- 
cient times. He opposed, with courage 
and energy, the arrogant pretensions of 
the privileged class and the intrigues of 
Mira beau, and, at a later period, resisted, 
with ci|ual iinnne.vs tic* violence of the 
Mountain party The object of his wishes 
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was constitutional liberty ; and, when the < r 
republic was 1 proclaimed, • and Louis XVI , • 

. wns denounced, he was as zealous in tks-^/ ; 
fence of the rights of his prince* as te ty 
hail bpcu, and continued to be, for the * 
rights # of the nation. Attacked by the* ’ 
Jllamtists, and even threatened jn the con- * . 
vention by a crowd of insurgents^ he ’ 
displayed great courage and dignity. He *’ 
hft^nvnrds retired to Rennes, where, pro- ;* 
scribed by the Jacobins, he lived 8 months 
in concealment. lie owed his preserva- 
tion to his faithful vyifo, and the heroic 
'fidelity of his servant, Julie Poirier, whom* 
Lcgouv6 has celebrated in his poem Miri{e 
, dcs Femmes. After the downfall* of the 
terrorists, Lanjuinais again took his seat 
in the convention. Soon after, lie was 
chosen president v <und opposed the usurpa-, 
lions of Bonajmrte. March 22, 1800, he. 
was made senator. Though hfc had Op- 
posed the consulate for lift*, and the eleva- 
tion of Bonaparte to the throne, the em- 
peror named him commander of the le- 
gion of Jionor, and created him count. In 
J8J4, Lanjuinais voted for the deposition 
of Napoleon and the establishment of the 
provisory government, and aided in pre- * 
paiing the constitution proposed by the 
senate. Louis XVI II made him a peerj 
June 4, 1811. During the hundred da\s> 
he repeatedly refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to Napoleon, and voted against 
the actc addilivnnel. Napoleon approved , 
of his election, by the city of Paris, to tlio 
house of representatives, and Ins elevation 
*by that body to the place of their, presi- 
dent. After the second restoration, Lan- • 
jumais opposed, in the chamber of peers, 
all the extravagant and arrogant preten- 
sions of tin; clergy, defended the liberty 
of the press and individual freedom, the * 
•law* of election and the charter, lie voted* 
against the war with Spain, against the - 
reduction of the rentes, and the septennial 
elections of the chamber. The sjieeches'' 
and writings of count Lanjuinais are pro- 
found and comprehensive. Among the . 
bitter are liis Mtmoirfs sur la Religion x 
which is directed against the extension of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; his Const * [- ’ 
hdions de la Nation Fran raise (2 vols., , 
1819); his work on the three Concordat**, 4 
and some historical essays, chiefly in the * 
Revive cnqjdopedique. In 1808, he was x 
elected a member iff the institute, in the 
class of inscriptions and belles-lettres ;* 
and, in 1818, the kpig confirmed him in 
this place, lanjuinais died January 15,. 
1827. 

Laxxes, John, marshal of France, duke t 
of Montebello, bom iu 1709, was an op-* 
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prentice to a dyer, a nd* in ,1703, ou the . 'burgh, under Dugnld Stewart. Afterconb' 

' inv asion of the French' soil, entered the pleting his studies at Cambridge, lie wi& 
,*rmy as sergeant-major. Hia talents and . returned to the •house of commons, as 

* services had raised him to tfye 1 rank of member for Caine ( 1802], and was distil)- 
v chef de brigade as early as 17115, and gen- guished for his talents or business and do- *» 

-oral Bonaparte created him colonel after bate. Mr. Fox had formed so favonihle 
the tattle of Millesimo. After distinguish- an opinion of him, dint, ou assuming the 

* iiij^ himself in Italy and Egypt, whence direction of affairs, in IKK), he made it u 1 
’he returned with Bonaparte, and serviug point that lord Petty (as ho was then call- 

. under the first consul in. Italy, he yas 
made diarshal of the empire (1804), and 
subsequently duke of Montebello. In the 
.campaign against* Austria (1805), he ren- 
dered important services, and, at the battle 
. of Austerlitz, commanded the left wing 
% of die main anny. At Jena, Eylau, 

* Friedland (1807), at Tudela, Saragossu, 

in Spain, -marshal Lam its obtained a 
brilliant reno>vn. In (fie campaign of 
1800 against Austria, he lost both his 
kgs by a cannon tall in the battle of Ess- 
lingen or Asjktiic, May 22, mid died May 
31. Napoleon was strongly moved at the 
sight of the dying ljannes, who w 4s a fa- 
vorite of/the ' emperor. His eldest soil 
was created a peer by the king, in 1815, 
lie visited the II. States in 1828, and, dur- 
ing the revolution of 1830, fought on the 
■ side of the people. 

4 Lansdowne, William Petty, marquis 
n£\vas horn in 1737. He succeeded to 
the Irish title of earl of Shelburne, on the 
death of hisjfathcr, in 1701, and, in 1703, 

Obtained the office of president of the 
taard of trade, which lie resigned to join 


ed) should i)o nominated chancellor of , 
the exchequer. This ministry did not 
survive the death of Mr. Fox (q. v.), and 
lord Petty retired to domestic life, lu 
1809, he succeeded to the title and seat of 
his elder hrothpr, who died without issue. , 
His [jolitical career has torn distinguished 
by the support of innniy and litanil prill-* 
ciples. fie exerted himself strenuously to 
effect the abolition of the slave-trade, and 
of the Catholic disabilities, and took an 
active part in the defence of the queen. 
When the late Mr. (’aiming, on being di- 
rected to form a cabinet* ibtind himself 
abandoned by the ultra Tory party, ho 
turned to the marquis of i^uisdowne and 
his friends ; the ntarquH received a seat 
in the eabiuet without office, and, on the. ' 
early death of the distinguished premier, 
held the seals of rite homo office, in the 
(Joderieh ministry, which, however, by 
the dissolution of that cahiuct, In; was 
soon obliged to resign to Mr. (now Sir) K. 
Peel. On the formation of the new Whig 
ministry (November, IKJ0), tin* marquis 
Itecaine, president of. the, council. The 


the. opposition led by Mr.'Pitt (lord Chat- great measure of reform which this mm- 

ham), witli whom he raturiKHl to office in 1 1 1 1 * * 

17(56. When a change of ministry tqpk 
place, in 1708, he wa^ again displaced, 
and continued to lie a parliamentary an- 
tagonist of ministers till 1782, when he 
was nominated secretary of state for the 
foreign deportment. Ou the death of tie: 

|iremier f the marquis of Rockingham, he 
was succeeded by lord Shelburne, who 
was soon obliged to give way to tfce coa- 
lition, between lord North and Mr. Fox. 
in 1/84, he became an English peer, by 
the titles of marquis of Lansdowne and 
earl of Wydrimta. He now employed 
himself) in the cultivation of science and 
literature, and collected a valuable library, 
t6e MSS. belonging to which were, after his 
death, purchased for the British museum. 

His death to*k place in 1805. Lord 
Lansdowne was twice married. By his 


istry have so proyipth brought forward, 
now agitate.. the country, and the fate of 
the cabinet and the plan must lie decided 
by the tone of the house of commons, 
which shall lie returned by the pending 
election. (See Parliament.) 

Lantern (latema, Lut. ; fantmie % Fr.) : n 
common contrivance to carry a lamp or’ 
caudle in, being a kiud of cover usuuMy 
made of tin, with sashes of some transpa- 
rent mutter, ns glass, horn, to trariMnit 
the light. Tbeopompns, a (ire,ek comic 
poet, and EinjHjdocieR of Agrigentum 
are the first who have sftokeu of this kind 
of illumination. In the dnliauites d'Htr- 
cidanum , vofc viii, will ta round repre- 1 
sented a collection of ancient lanterns, 
one of which, of u round form, was dis- 
covered in one of the great roads of Her- 
culaneum, in 1760, and smother, 17(54, sit 


second wife, tody Louisa Fitzpatrick, he Poirqieii, in the vestibule of a house, by 
became the father of the present mar- the side of a human skeleton. The use to 
quits. ' which tliesy instruments were put was 

Lansdowne, Henry Petty, marquis of, various. A modem author has stun*!, 
0on of the preceding, Was bom in 1780, without sufficient proof llowcvcr, that the 
► and educated at \yegtmiuster and at Kdin- games of the rifau*, at Rome, and the 
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' sacred games in Greece, were celebrated 
by this kind of light. Plutarch expressly 
■ Says that they were used in augury. It is 
‘ more' certain still that they were common 
among tho military, and were always car- 
ried before any troops who had to march 
. by night These were bpruo upon the' 
. top of a pike, and' were constructed of a- 
. fashion to throw light only behind them; 

, — Dark Lantern , one with only a single 
oftening, which may also he closed up 
when tlic light is to lie entirely hidden, or 
opened when there is occasion for its 
assistance to discover some object — 
Magic Lantern, or laterna megalographica ; 
an instrument used to magnify j Huntings 
on glass, and throw their images ujxm 
a white scrceu, in a darkened chamber.' 
On the fbre-|>art of the lantern, theqeris 
a thick double-convex lens, or a plane- 
convex (usually called a bull's eye), of short 
focus. Tin* lantern is closed on every side, 
so that no light can conic out of if blit what 
passes through the lens, fn the direction 
of this lens, there is a tube fixed to the 
lantern, which has a lateral aperture from 
side to side; through this a glass slider, 
with the painted small images, is moved 
in an inverted position. The fores part of 
the tube contains auQtlier sliding tube, 
whi^li carries a double-coin ex Ions. Tins 
effect of those parts is as follows: The 
thick lens,’ in the side of the lunlerq, throws 
a good deal of light from tile candle upon 
the image ; and, to increase that light still 
more, a reflector is very often, hut not al- 
ways, placed in such lunterns; and the 
flame being in the focus of the reflector, 
the light proceeds in parallel lines from 
the re flector to tho lens. The image, be- 
ing thus well illuminated, sends forth 
rays from every point, which, by passing 
through the leiis belonging lo die sliding 
tube, are conveyed to a focus upon the 
wall, and form the large images. — The 
Phantasmagoria is like the magic lantern, 

« only, instead of the figures being on traus- 
juirent gloss, all the glass is opaque, except 
the figure only, which being pin ted in 
transparent colors, the fight shines through 
it, and no light can fall on die screen but 
what passes through tile figure. The 
screen is very thin silk, lictween die spec- 
tators and the lamern, and, by moving the 
instrument backwards or forwards, the 
figures seem to recede or approach.— Feast 
of lanterns, in China ; a celebrated feast held 
on the 15th day of the first month, and thus 
denominated from the immense number 
" of lanterns hung out of the houses, and in 
die streets, the uujiiIkt of which has been 
i' reputed even to exceed 200,000,000. 
v6l. vii. # 


. Some of these have beep valued at 2000- . 
crowns. They are adorned with gilding, ** 
painting, japanning, sculpture, &c. The 
size of many of these lanterns is repre* v 
sented .to lie quite huge : sortie reach*- ‘‘ 
nearly 30, feet in diameter. They are 
constructed so as to resemble ' halls or * 
chambers ; and two or three such ma- 
chines together would make a handsome . 
house ; so that the Cllinese eat, lodge, re*' . 
ceive visits, have balls, and art, plays, irf a 
lantern. They fight up in them an infi- 
ll ittf number of torches or lamps, wliich, 
at a distance, have a beautiful effect In > 
these they exhibit various kinds of shows ' 
to divert the [>eople. Besides these enor- . 
nious machines, there is a multitude of 
smaller ones, w r hich usually consist of six 
faces or fights, each about four feet high 
and cue and a half broad, framed in wood, 

> finely* gilt and adorned : over these they 
stretch a fine transpront silk, curiously 
painted with flowers, trees, and sometimes 
with human figures : the painting is very 
extraordinary, and the colors extremely ' 
bright ; and when the torches are lighted, * 
the appearance is exceedingly striking and' 
lixcly. — In architecture, lantern signifies a' 
little dome raised over the roof of a build- 
ing, to girt* light; and sen e as a sort of 
crowning to tlie«fahric. The «nnfc term* 
is likewise, used for’ a square cage of car- 
pentry placed over the ridge of a corridor 
or gallery, between two rows of shop (as 
in the royal exchange, London), ti) illu- . 
mine them. — The lantern, on sliip-hqard, 
is a well-known machine, of Which there \ 4 
are many. in a ship, particularly fer the 
purpose of directing the course of other, 
ships in a fleet or convoy ; such as the 
poop and top-lantern. 

• Lantern Fly [fulgora ) ; a genus of 
insects, belonging to the' hemiptera, and 
closely allied to the* locusts and grass- v 
hoppers, from which it is distinguished 
bv the great prolongation of the head. 
FW circumstances are more remarkable 
tkun tho phosphoric fight emitted by soinfc 
insects, as by the eloW-w&rin and fire-fly, 
but more, especially by the species under 
consideration. This is said to possess tfiis * 
lucid quality in so eminent a degree, as to 
he used, by the inhabitants of the conn- ^ 
tries where they arc found, for tli6 pur- 
poses of illuuiiuation. The largest of 
These insects is the F. lanternaria, which i$ 
.found in great abundance in South Amer- 
ica. Madame Merian gives an entertain- 
ing account of the alarm into which she ' 
was thrown by the fight produced from 
them, before she was apprized of their , 
shining nature. It appears the Indians 
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, brought her a number of tlie lantern 
v flies, slrat up in a bpx. • During the night,' 
they made such a, noise,, that they awoke 
'■ , her, and iudueed her to open the box, ' 
when, to hejt* astonishment and affright, 
r a strong light proceeded from it, unci us 
many of the insects as left it, so many 
>' .Mines appeared. Them are many* other 
species of these flies, one of which — 

, the Chinese — almdst equals the South 
American in splendor. * In ' both of those, 
the light proceeds from the elongated 
: and hollow part of die head, no other 
‘ portion of the animal I icing luminous. 

' A full account of all the spcqics will 
lie found in Fabricius, Syst. Khyng ., 
and Olivier, * Encyil. Method, article Fid- 
gore. s % 4 

Lanzi, Luigi, the celebrated archaeolo- 
gist, was bom at Treia, in the Mark of An- 
cona, in June, 1731, and lieciune a pupil' 
of the Jesuits, and a member of die or- 
der. He made himself master of the 
„ whole field of classical studies, and the 
mins of Rome awakened his curiosity to 
( die examination of the remains of ancient 

* art, in treating of which, lie evinced pro- 
found learning and critical acuteness. 
From Rome, Lanzi went to Florence, and 

t made himself acquainted with all die 

* masterpieces of art collected dien*. In 
1782, he published a* Guida ddla Galleria 
di Firenze , oil which he labored during 
the rest of his life. This work .not only 
satisfied die, inquirer by its extensive 
learning, but amused die mere searcher 

• after pleasure, by its pleasing descriptions. 
He was chosen president of the Crusca, in 
1807, on account of the purity of liis lan- 

A patriotic feeling had engaged 
in die study of Etruscan antiquity, 
which was tiien little cultivated. Learned 
Tuscans, in the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury, had attempted to elevate Etruscan 
civilization, by maintaining that the Etrus- 
can religion and mythology were entirely* 
unaffected by Grecian influence, l^inzi’s 
’ researches led him to form a different 
opinion. The remains of the Etruscan 
language and art denoted, in Ids opinion, 
a Grecian origin, and, disclaiming all na- 
tional vanity, he openly maintained the 

• prevailing influence of Greece, on Etrus- 
can civilization. German scholars have 
adopted his opinion. A critical method and 
profound erudition render hjsSaggio diLin- 
gua Etrusca e di itUre antkhe (T Italia, pee 
servire allaStoria de' PopolL delle Ungut d 
dette Belle, Arti (Horne, 1789, 3 vols.j, a 
classical work. Lanzi next undertook a 
history of the Art of jminting itl Italy, at 
the suggestion df the grand-duke of Tus- 


* cany (wito died in 1824); and this work is 
of equal merit with* that just mentioned. 
The charms of Ins style render this eru- 

• dite production highly attractive. Of this*, 
Storm pittorica dell' Italia dal Risorgimtnfn 
delk Belle Arti Jin presso al Fine del XV I II 
Secolo, the 3d edition (Bassano, 1809, 6 
vols,) deserves the preference, as contain- 
ing his own. last additions. The first edi- 
tion apjieuml in 1705, the fourth in 1822 
(Florence.; English, by Thomas Rose**, • 
London, 1828). His Inquiries respoc ting the 
Etruscan Vases, so willed (Florence, 1800), 
is a work of great learning, the most vul- , 
imhie treasures of which have been still 
more generally diffused by Millin. He 
also published I^atin Inscriptions, which 
'axe inueli esteemed, a translation of 
In^iod’s Works and Days, and some the- 
ological productions, the fruit of bis last 
years. Since bis dculii, which took place 
March 30, 1811, some of them have been 
collected by the cavalier Onofrio Jloni, in 
the Opere Postwar (Florence, 18l7,2vols., 

4 to.). Ingliirmm published, in 1824, a 
new edition, with corrections and addi- 
tions, of Lanzi’s JVbtizie ddhi Scvltura 
dvgli Antichi, with engravings. As a man, 
l>anzi was amiable, and readily assisted 
others in their researches and learned la- 
bors. He was buried iu the church of 
Santa Croce, at Florence, where the io- 
niums of so many great men repose. 
Onofrio Ilonf of Grotona lias written an 
Elogiu deW Ah. I). Luigi Uinzi, and the 
abhate .1. H. Zaiinoni, sub-librarian at 
Florence, n hiograpliv of this distinguish- 
ed man. 1 

La or o on, a priest of Neptune (acconl- 
ing to some; of Apollo), ut Troy, after tho 
protended retreat of the Greeks, was sac- 
rificing a hull to Neptune, on the shore, 
when two enormous serpents apjieared 
swimming from tho island of Teuedos, 
and advanced towards the altar. The 
people fled ; but Laocoon and bis sons fell 
victims to the monsters.. The sons were 
first attacked, and then the lather, who at- 
tempted to defend them. Wreathing them 
selves round him, the serjients rnirod their 
heads high aboye him, while, in his agony, 
he endeavored to extricate himself from', 
their folds. They then hastened to the 
temple ,of Pallas where, placing them- 
selves at the foot of the goddess, they hid 
themselves under her shield. The jieople* 
saw, in this omen, Laocoon’s punishment 
foriiis impiety in having pierced with his < 
spear the wooden horse, which was con- * 
serrated to Minerva. Tims Virgil [JEn.’ 
ii, 190) relates the story. .Other authors * 
(for instance, Hygiuus) give, dilferent ac- 
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counts, though agreeing in the main points. 
The story has frequently furnished a sub- 

• ject to tli© poets. Sophocles introdycqd 
it into a tragedy. But it is chiefly inter- 
esting to us, as having given occasion to 

‘ one of the finest works of sculpture — tlie 
group of Laocoon, now in the Vatican. 
This was discovered in 1500, by some 
persons digging in a vineyard, on the site 
of the baths of Titus.’ Pope Julius II 
bought it for an annual pension, and 
placed it in the Belvedere, in the Vatican, 

1 where it has again been placed since its 
restoration from Paris. Tlie preservation 
is perfect, except that the right arm of 
Laocoon was wanting : tliis wus restored 
by a skilful pupil of Michael Angdlo. 
This group is so perfect a work, so grand, 
so instructive for the student of the filic 
arts, that many authors of all nations, 
particularly Germans, have written on it ; 
of whom we inay mention Gdthe, Ilcyne, 
Lessing, Ilirt, Herder. It is a most diffi- 
.'cult subject. It represents three persons 
in agony, but in different attitudes of 
struggling or fear, according to their uges, 
and the mental anguish of the father. 
All connoisseurs declare the group jierfocT, 
tlie product of tlie most thorough knowl- 
edge of anatomy, of character, and of ideal 
perfection. According to Pliny, it was 
the common opiuion that this group was 
'made of one stone, by the sculptors Age- 
sander, Polydorus and Athenodorus, all 
three natives of Rhodes, and tlie two lat- 
ter probably sons of the former. Doubts 

* exist respecting tlie era of this work. 

' Maffei places it in tlie 88th Olympiad, or 

the firsfcyears of the Peloponnesian war ; 
Winckelmatin, in the time of Lysippus 
and Alexander ; Lessing makes it proba- 
ble that those three artists lived under the 
first enqicrors. It may lie fairly doubted 
whether the statue, mentioned by Pliny, is 
the same which we now have ; at least, 
acute observers have found that the group 
does not consist of one block, though the 
junctions are very carefully concealed. 
To this it may he answered, that they were 
not, ]ierhai>s, perceptible in the time of 
Pliny. Several copies exist of this match- 
less production; one in bronze, from a 
model by Giucopo Tatti or Sanzovino, 

1 which was carried to France. Bacio 
Bandinelli made a copy, which is in the 
, Medici gallery, at Florence. The group 
' is placed on a pedestal, about the height 
of a man, which seems to be too low, 
Laocoon being above the natural size. 

‘ Lessing wrote a work, called Laokoon, or 
the Boundaries o’f Pointing and Poetry, in 
which he draws illustrations from this 
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subject, because it has been handled by a 
poet. and by plustic artists. 

Laodice;' a daughter of. ]Priarfi, and 
Hecuba, \yho became enamored of Aca- 1 
mas, son of Theseus, when he came, with 
Dioinedes, from the Greeks to Troy, oil 
an embassy, to demand the restoration of , „ 
Helen. She had a son by Acarnas, whont 
slie called Mpnitus. She afterwards mar- 
ried Helicaon, son of Antenor, and Tqje- 
plius, king of Mysia. / Some called her 
Astyochc. According to the Greek scho- 
liast of Lycophron, Laodice threw hergelf . 
down from the t,op of a tdwfcr, and was 
killed, when Troy was sacked by the . 
Greeks. — One of tlie Oceanides. — A 
daughter of Cinyrus, by whom Elatu9 had 
some children. — A daughter of Agamem- 
non, called also filectra. — A sister of Mith- 
ridates, who married Arjamthep, king of 
CapjiudoeiA, and afterwards her own 
brother, Mithridates. During the absence 
of Mithridatcs, she prostituted herself to 
her servants, believing that her husband ' 
was dead ; but, when she saw her expecta- 
tions frustrated, she attempted to. poison 
Mithridates, for which she was put to 
death. — A queen of Cappadocia, put to * 
death by her subjects for poisoning five 
of her children.*-A sister and wife of 
A ntiochus II. She put to death Berenice, 
whom her husband had married. She 
was murdered by order of Ptolemy Euer- 
gefes. — A (laughter of Demetrius, shame- 
fully put to death by Ammonius, the 
tyrannical minister of the vicious Alexan- 
der Bala, king of Syria. — A daughter of 
Selene us. — The mother of Seleucus. 

Laopicf.a ; a city of Asia, on the bor- ’ 
ders of Caria, Phrygia, and Lydia, cele- 
brated for its commerce and the fine wool, 
of its sheep. It was originally called 
Diospolis , and afterwards Shoos . It re- 
ceived tlie name of Laodicea in honor of 
Laodice, tho wife of Antiochus. There' 
were several other places of the same 
name. 

Laomedon ; son of Ilus, king of Troy. 
He married Strymo, called by some Placid, 
or Lfucippe, by whom he had Podarces, 
afterwards known by tlie name of Priam , 
and Hesione. He built tlie walls of Troy,, 
and was assisted by Apollo and Neptune* 
whom Jupiter lmd banished from heaven, 1 
and condemned to be subservient to the 
will of Laoniedon for one year. Wlieu 
tlie walls were finished, Laomedon refused 
to reward the labors of the gods ; and, soon 
after, his territories were laid" waste by the 
sea, or Neptune, and his Subjects were visit- 
ed by a fiestilence sont by Apollo! 4 Sacri- 
fices were offered to offended divinities, 
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but the calamities of the Trojans in- 
creased, and' nothing could appease the 
go*!*, according to the words or the oracle, 

* but annually to exnose to a sea-monster a 
Trojan virgin. Whenever the* monster 
' appeared, the marriageable maidens were 
.assembled, and one was doomed to death, 
by lot, for the goodof^er country 7 . Wiien 
this calamity had continued for five or six 
yearn, the lot fell upon Hesione, Laome- 
dort’s , daughter. The king was unwilling 
to part with a daughter whom lie loved 
‘ with uncommon tenderness, but his refu- 
sal would irritate more strongly the wrath 
,, of the gods. In the midst of this fear and 
' hesitation, Hercules came, and offered to 
deliver the Trojans from this public ca-‘ 
lamity, if l^aomedon would promise to 
reward, him with a mimlier of fine horses. 
The king consented : but, when the mon- 
ster was destroyed, He refused to fulfil his 
engagements, upon which Hercuh*s lie- 
sieged Troy, and took it by force of arms. 
Laomedon was put to deatli after a reign 
t of 39 years; his ..daughter Ifesione was 
given in marriage lo Telamon, one of 
the conqueror’s "attendants, and Podar- 
ces* was ransomed’ by the Trojans, and 
placed upon his father’s throne. Accord- 
ing to Ilyginus, the wrath of Neptune and 
Ajiollo was kindled against Laomedon 
because he refused to offer on their 
altars, as a sacrifice, all the first born 
of liis cattle, according to a vow he 
had made. 

Laon, Battle 03 , March 9, 1814. (See 
Chatillon.) » 

La Parle ; the chief village of a 
French colony in the south of Africa. 
About 140 years ago, a number of French 
Protestants fled to that distant comer of 
the world to worship freely, according to 
the dictates of their consciences. la 
1739, the, Dutch prohibited preaching in 
French; Dutch is therefore, at present, 
,the chief language. The colony consists 
of about 4000 wliites of French descent, 
and 6000 Hottentot slaves. ' The whites 
still possess the greatest attachment to 
France, though for so long a time sepa- 
rated from the civilized world. The col- 
ony has lately attracted attention tiirough 
French missionaries, and may Income 
important in the propagation of Christian- 
ity in that region. 9 

Lap£rouse, John Francis Galmip de ; 
a French navigator, distinguished for his 
talents, and still more remarkable for the 
mystery attending his fate. He wus bom 
’ at Albi, iu Languedoc, in 1741, and (inter- 
red, at an early uge, into the naval service 
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war, he had the command of an exprrii - 1 
tion sent to Hudson’s buy, when he de- ‘ 
ttarpyed the trading establishments of the 
English. After the restoration of pence, 
the French govcniuient having deter- 
mined on the prosecution of a voyage of • 
discover}*, /M. de Laperouse was fixed on ‘ 
to conduct the underrakiug. Two vessels 
— the Boussole and the Astrolalx* — were 
placed under his command ; and, leaving 
France in 1785, he proceeded to the 
South sea, mid, having visited the coast of 
California, and other places farther north, 
he crossed the Pacific, to continue his re- » 
searches* on the eastern coasts and islands 
of Asia. T 11 April, 1787, the. ships sailed 
from. Manilla towurds the north; and, 
after passing the islands of Formosa, 
(tficlpgcrt, the coasts of Corea and Japan, 
they sailed between ( 'hinese Tartan* and 
Saghalien, without l>eing able to determine 
whether it was an island or u peninsula ; 
returning south, discovered the straits 
which hear the name of Tjaperomr^ and, - 
sailing north on the eastern coast of Suglia- 
lien, at length, September 6 , arrived nt the 
harlior of St. Peter and St. Paul, on the 
coast of KumNchutkn. There they staid 
to refit the ships, and experienced the 
utmost hospitality from the Russian local 
authorities. From St: IVter and St. Paul 
Laperouse sent copies of his journals *&c., 
to France, by M. de Lesseps who pro- 
ceeded over land across SiUria to Peters- 
burg. From those papers was drawn up 
the relation of his voyuge, published at 
Paris ( 1 71 17, four > olumes, 4to.), an English , 
translation of which appeared in 179£ 
(three volumes, 8 vo.). Septomlar 30, the 
vessels sailed in search of further fhseov- 
eries. They crossed the equinoctial line, 
without meeting with any land, tdl De- 
cember (i, when they saw the Naxigator’s 
islunds, and, a few* days after, they landed 
at Mamma, one of that group. Here M. 
de Longlc, tin 1 captain of the Astrolalie, 

M. Lnmanon, the naturalist attached to 
the expedition, and ten other persons, 
were killed iu what appears to have been 
au unprovoked attack of the natives. 
After this misfortune, Luj^rouse \isited 
Oyoluva, an island near Maouua, and then 
steered for the English colony in New 
South Wales. January 33, 1788, they 
made, the coast of New r Holland, and, on *. 
the 2fkh, anchored in Botany bay. They * 
left * Botany Ixiy in March, and, in a letter 
which the commodore wrote February 7, 
lie stated his intention to continue his re- 
searches till Dccemlwr, when he expected, , 
ufter visiting the Friendly islauds, to ar- 
rive; at the Isle of France. This was the 
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’ latest intelligence received of the ,fhte of 
the expedition ; and M, d’EntreCuHtuaux, 
who was despatched .by the French gov- 
ernment, in 1791, in search of Lapftrouse, 
r was unable to trace the bourse he had 
. taken, or gain any clew to the catastrophe 
which hud befallen him and his cornpan- 
- ions. In 1825, the attention of the pub- 
lic was excited towards this mysterious, 
affair, by a notice published by the French 
.’minister of the murine, purporting that 
an American captain had declared that 
' lie had seem, in the hands of one of the 

* natives Of an island in the tract lietwcen * 
Louisiade and New Caledonia, a cross 
of the order of St. Louis, and some ined- 
/ils, which appeared to have been pro 

, cured from the shipwreck of Lajierouse. 
In consequence of this iuformutioq, the 
commander of a vessel which sailed from 
Toulon, in April, 182(i, on a toyngv* of 
discovery, received orders to make re- 
searches in the quarter specified, in order 
to restore to their country any of the ship- 
. wrecked crew who might yet remain hi 
existence. Other intelligence, relutne to 
the wreck of two large vessels, on two 
'different islands of the New Hebrides, 
was obtained by captain Dillon, the com- 
mander of an English vessel at Tucopia, 
in his passage from Valparaiso to Pondi- 
eheiry, in May, 1826, in consequence of 
which he was sent back to ascertain thfi 
truth of the matter. The facts discover- 
ed by him on this mission, were, that the 

* two ships struck on u reef at Mallicolo, 

11° 4' S. latitude, 1(99° E. longitude ; onq 

of them immediately went down, au^l all 
on board perished ; some of the crew of 
the other escaped, part of whom were 
murdered by the savages; the remainder 
built a smali vessel, and set sail from Mal- 
licolo ; but what became of them is not 
known. It is not, indeed, certain that 
th*»se were the veasels of Laperouse. 

Lapidary, in the preparation of gems 
for sculpture ; an artificer who cuts 
precious stones. This art is of great an- 
tiquity. There are various machines em- 
ployed in the cutting of precious stones, 
according to their quality. The diamond, 
which is extremely hard, is cut in a 
wheel of riift steel turned by a mill, with k 
diamond dust, tempered with olive-oil, 
which also serves to polish it. 

Lapidary Stylk (from the Latin lapis , 
stone) ; that which is proper for inscrip- 
. tions on monuments. Hence the phrase 
is sometimes used fora laconic, expressive 
style. ' 

Lapidoutf.. * (See Mica.) 

Lapis Lazuli. This superb mineral, 
36* 


wlitch has been seen regtifarly crystallized / 
only in a few instances, occurs massive, / 
of a rich azure-blue color ; fracture 'Un- 
even ; scotches glass* opaque; easily 
broken ; specific gravity, 2.85. In a j 
strong heat, it intufriesces, and melts into a 
yellowish-black ihass. It consists, by one 
.analysis, of 46 silcx, 28 lime, 14.5 alumine, 

3 oxide of iron, 6.5 sulphate 'of lime, and 

2 water ; but a later and more interesting 
research lias given 34 ailex, 33 alumine, 

3 sulphur, and 22 soda. The finest speci- ' 
mens are brought from China, Persia and 
Great Bucharia. It is much esteemed for 
ornamental purposes, es^ecially for inlay - 
ed work. , The most splendid exhibition 
of this rare substance is made in the celcr 
brnted marble palace built by Catharine^ . 
at St. Petersburg, for her favorite Orlof, in 
which, according to *Patrin, there are en- 
tire apartments inlayed with lapis lazuli. 
The ancients were in tho habit of en- 
graving upon it, of whose works several 
specimens into to be seen in the -royal 
library at Paris. But its chief value con- 
sists in its affording the very precious . 
pigment culled ultramarine, (q. v.) 

Lapitivje; a people of Thessaly. The • 
cliief of the Lapifiar assembled to cele- 
brate the nuptials of Pirithoiis, one of 
their number. The Centaurs were also 
invited to jiartake the festivity, which was 
interrupted by the violence of the Cen- 
taurs. The Lapitlue resented the injury. 
Many of the Centaurs were slain, ami 
they, at last, were obliged to retire. (Sde 
Pirithous , and Centaurs.) Hesiod (fed.) 
and Ovid (Met. xii) have described the ' 
battle of* the Ccntanrs and Lapitlise. 

Laplace, Pierre Simon, marquis de, a 
celebrated mathematician and astronomer, 
bom 1749, was tho son of .a firmer in 
Normandy, went to Paris; where he soqii 
distinguished himself by his knowledge 
of analysis and the highest branches of 
geometry, in which, however, Lagrange 
was superior to him. Laplahe was chosen * 
u member of the academy of sciences, ’ 
one of the 40 of the French academy, and t 
member of the bureau dts longitudes. In v 
1796 appeared Ills famous work Exposi- 
tion du Sijstfane du Monde' (fifth edition., 
Paris, 4to.). Laplace did not rein&m a 
stranger to politics, and, after the 18th \ 
of Brunhiire, was made minister of the 
interior by the first consul. But, from the 
conversations of Napoleon with l*as Coses t 
(Memorial), it is evident that Napoleon 
was not satisfied vC : th liis minister. “ A 
geometrician of the first rank,”* says the 
emperor, u he did nor reach mediocrity as 
a statesman' From the first, the consuls 
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became sensible that they had made a 1n>th run into the Northern ocean. In 
v mistake in his jtyjpomttnent. • He never lakes, Lapland, ]wrticularly its mountain- 
* yiewed any subject in its true light ; he oua ^wut, abounds. In the maritime dis- 
. was always occupied with subtihics ; ius tricts, there prevails an approach to uni- 
Vtiotions were all. problematic, ami he car- fonnity yf tcmjierature ; the winters arc 
' ried the spirit c 4 the infinitely* small into not severe, but the sufiiriicra are mw and 
- the administration. 11 After six weeks, ibmrv : while, in tin* interior. thn winter in 
therefore, Lucien Bonajmrte received liis 
, pert-folio. Napoleon made Laplace a 
senator, vice-chancellor and chancellor of 
the' senate, and member of the legion of 
honor. In a report to the senate in 1805, 


Laplace proved the necessity of restoring 
the Gregorian calendar, and abolishing 
that of the republic. His principal works 
arc his Traiie dt Meranique celeste (T7ft) 
— 1805, four volumes, 4to.) ; his Theorie 
du Mouvemttti den Plnnites ; Exttai sur leg 
ProbabilUes ; and TMorie analytiqut des 
Probabilites. In 1814; Laplace voted for 
the abdication of Napoleon, and the king 
created him a peefi with the title of mar- 
quis. During the hundred days, he did 
not appear at the Tuileries. He died 
March 5, *182 !7. His Mecaniqve Uleste 
has lieen translated, with a commentary, 


foggy ; while, in the interior, the winter is 
'intensely cold, but the heat of summer is 
steady and fructifying. The moon annual 
temperature at the North Cajie (lat. 71° 
11' 30") is six degrees higher than at 
Euoutekis, in the interior (in lat. 68° 30); 
vet, at the latter, the thermometer rises, 
hi July, to (>4°, while, at the Cape, it 
seldom reaches 50. Lapland abounds in 
iron ; and copper, lead, zinc and arseuie 
are not uncommon. Jlailey , dr big, is the 
most common grain. In the low ground, 
rye is Jiko wise cultivated, and occasional- 
ly oats. The hem -hearing plants also 
are numerous. The nuH common ani- 
mals an* Imres; the others are bears, 
martens, gluttons, beavers, otters, ermine?., 
squirrels, lemmings (or mountain rats), 
foxes and wolves. The domestic quad- 


rupeds are oxen, cows, dogs, sheep and 
by doctor Bowditcli of Boston (Hilliard, gouts. The reindeer is tin* most valuable 
Gray, & Co., 1830, 4to., first volume.) The animal in Luplund. It serves as the 

principal henst of burden; its milk is 
highly valued, and its flesh supplies the 
clrief nourishment of the iiihahitunts. 
The mountain Laplanders have no fixer! 
habitation, hut wander aliout in quest of 
food for their llocks of reindeer, ami 
lorlge iii tents or huts,, which are usually 
aliout 0* feet in height, and 12 in length. 
Their diet is chiefly of animal food. 
During winter, they curry on some t radii* 
with the Swedes. This takes place at 
Tomeo, and other towns on the gulf of 
Bothnia, and consists in cxclumgiug skins, 
fnw, dried fish, venison, and gloves, for 
flannel, cloth, hemp, copper, iron, and 
various utensils, but particularly for spir- 
ituous liquors, meal, salt umJ tobacco. 
The Laplanders, or, as they call them- 
selves, Same ( Laplander , or Ijftppe, l*‘ing 
pierely a nickname), an* a nation of Fin- 
nish extraction. The |M>pulntion is esti- 
mated thus: 1!XX) in Swedish Luplaml, 
nearly 5000 in Norwegian, and 8800 in 
Russian. Besides these, there ore in the • 
roiuitiy several colonies of Swedes, Nor- 
wegians and Finns. The whole popula- 
tion or the country, which is as lurge us 
France, cannot exceed 05,000. The 
height of the Laplanders is between four 
and five feet ; often leas. They are of ti 
dark complexion, with black hair; strong, 
hardy and active. They an; naturally 
gentle and mild ; have no .characteristic 
vices nor virtues. Generally sqwaking, 


, amount of matter m the -commentary is 
much greater* tlian that in the text, and 
the calculations are so happily elucidated, 
that a student moderately v ersrd in mathe- 
matics may follow the* great astronomer 
with pleasure to his beautiful results.* 

■ 1*apla\d; the mast northern country 
in Europe, bounded north by the Arctic 
ocean, east by the White *ca, south by 
'Sweden, and .west by Norway and the 
Atlantic. Its extreme breadth is esti- 
mated to be 500 miles, and its length, 
from cape Orlov, on the White sea, t0 the 
entrance of Saltersfiord, on the Atlantic, 
alxmt 700. Laplknd is divided into three 
parts, called Russian , Swedish, and Danina 
or JVarwegian. The i>ari of Lapland lv ing 
along the northern shore of the gulf of 
Bothnia, consists of an extensive plain, 
abounding in immense forests of spruce 
and Scots fir;* but at foe distance of HO 
miles from that inland sea, the ground be- 
comes gradually elevated, and is at hist full 
of lofty mountains, which rise, between 
the latitude of 157° and 68° 30, to a height 
of from 5500 to 6200 feet, which, in this 
liypertioreaq region, is 2700 feet above 
the line of perpetual congelation. T?he 
.principal rivers are the Tomeo, the Kemi, 
die Lulea, and Pitea, ,The Yana, the 
. principal river in the north-east, and the 
Alton, the princijml in the north-west, 

1 ‘ * This work is, at the same lime, one of the 
y west specimens of American typography. 
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they Jiave little excitability, but' love their ekfe heavier than the other, and* by con-,'? 
country, and are happy in their , way. sequence, to retain a constant heel cr in-.* 
< They tan hides, make twine or the sin- clinatien towards the heavier side : unless* 
cws of the reindeer, weave coverings for when she is brought upright by placing a * 
‘ U “ J 1 “ l “ = - - « 'tdlaston 


their tents, knit gloves, make wooden 
* utensils, canoes, sledges, and the nccema- 
, ry articles of dress. The dress of both 


renter quantity of the cargo or ballast on 
lie other side, 

liAPwiifc (tringa vtfiidlus. Lin A This 

:-/i -ii «i.„ Z.:. ... - ' i • 


sexes is nearly the same; that of the bird is dbout the size of a pigeon, and be* > 
women is almost solely distinguished !>y longs to the snipe and plover tribe. It is 
their ornaments. Both sexes wear caps, found in Europe in iarge flocks, except*.* 
coats, trowsersand lioots, either of leather during the pairing season, when it sepa- ' 
or fur and coarse cloth. In summer, rates for thtf punioses of incubation. The 


they live in tents; in winter, in huts 
built of poles covered with birch twigs 
and earth, ha\ ing at the top a lmle for the 
smoke. Tliey live on fish and the flesh of 
reindeer. According to their food, the 
Jjaplaiulers ure divided into Reindeer 
Laplanders or Mountain Laplanders, and 


female lays four eggs, of a dirty olive, 
spotted with black : she makes n 6 nest, 
but deposits them upon a little diy grass, 
rudely scraped together: the young birds 
run about very soon after they are hatch- 
ed. During this* period, the old ones are 
very dksiduous in their attention to their 


Fishing Laplander*. The funner wander ehnrgt* : on the approach of any person to 
from pasture to paMure with their rein- the place of their deposit, they flutter 


deer. A wealthy Laplander possesses a 
thousand or more of these animals, 
which are used to dmw the sledges, and 
to carry loads. The Fishing Laplanders; 
however, who possess lew or no reindeer, 
live almost entirely oil fish. They kill 
sables and birds, and cnteli the eider-duck, 
as do also the Reindeer Laplanders, if, 
' by disease or other misfortunes, they lose 
their^reii ulcer. The Laplanders formerly 
w orship|>ed fetiches. At p rseiit, they are 
all baptized, hut they have mixed their old 
superstitions with ( Christianity, which has 
been forced upon them ; and it is not un- 
common for a Laplander to l»e baptized 
. whenever lie comes to a populous place 
w hen* there sire missionaries. 

Lapo, Aniolph, a celebrated sculptor 
and architect, Imm at Florence, V&IH, first 
iutroduced a hettei tsiste into architecture 
In his great works, and Aery happily 
united solidity and grace, lie began the 
building of the cathedral of Florence (to 
which Brunelleschi afterwards added the 
admirable dome), the strong walls of Flor- 
ence, the com cut at Assj^i, and several 
'churches and other edifiees at Florence, 
lie died in 1300 

Lapse, in ecclesiastical law; a slip or 
omission of a patron to present a clerk 
to a benefice within six months of its be- 
ing void; in which case, the henetice is 
said to be in lapse, or lapsed and the right 
of presentation devolves to the ordinar). 

Lapsed Legacy is where the legatee 
dies before the testator, or where a legacy 
is given upon a future contingency, and 
the legatee dies before the contingency 
>hap}H*ns. 

IjAPsi uet) ; tlie state of n ship which is 
built in such a maimer a.' to have ony 


round liis hcml with great inquietude, and, 
if lie persists in ndvanping; they will en- 
deavor to draw him away, by running off 
as if lame, and inviting pursuit. These 
birds have a singular mode of collecting 
tli'eir food, which consists of worms. 
When they observe the small elevation in 
the ground which the worm make.* before ■ 
it returns Mow ground, in the morning, by 
emptying itself, they gently open it at top 1 
with their hill, and* tap on the ground, 
at tin* side of it. This attracts the worm 
to the surface, when it becomes the prey 
of the ingenious hunter. These birds are ^ 
\cry lively and active, being almost con- k 
tinually in motion, sorting and frolicking , 
in the air, in all (fireetions, and assuming >, 
a variety of attitudes. They run along 
ihe ground very nimbly, and spring and 
liouml from spot lo spot with great agility, 

In the tponth of October, they are very 
fiif, and are then said to be excellent ear- 
ing. Their eggs are considered a great 
delicacy, and bring high juices in the 
London markets. , 

Laquerixg ; the la} ing on metals col- 
ored or transparent varnishes, to produce 
the apjKtfirance of a different color in the • 
metal, or to preserve it from rust. Thus , 
laquered brass ajipcam gilt, and tin is 
made yellow. Seed-Iac is the chief com- * 
position for laquers, but turpentine makes < 
a cheaper laquer. 

Larboard; a name given by seapien 
to v the left side of a ship, when tlie sjiecta- * 
tor’s face is turned in the direction of the 
head. 

rrttrboard-Tack is when a ship is close-, 
lauded, with' the wind blowing on her lar- 
lKMinl side. 

Larceny is tlie fraudulent taking by a 
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person of, tjae godds of another without ■ opens ii \ and takes out a part of the goods, 
his consent, with t^e intent,. on the part with the intent to steal them; this is theft, 
of the taker, to appropriate flieni to his But the common law makes a very subtile 
own use. As to the taking, the mere re- ‘ distinction in this respect ; for, though 
moving Of the goods is sufficient to coh- v breaking the package, and taking a part, 
statute die crime; as, where die diief took v with the design of appropriating the ntii 


‘ down goods and putthem into a parcel, for 
- the purpose of carrying them away, Init 
was detected and arrested before carrying 
' them away," this was held to be a sufficient 
taking to constitute larceny. , But, where 
; a person only changed the }>osrtion of a 
^ package of cloth, by misingit on end, for 
purpose of taking out die cloth from 
\dthe bale, and was detected in his puipose 
v before lie had opened the bale, this was 
held not to be a sufficient taking to amount 
to this offence. The doctrine, in this re- 
spect, is, that, to make the crime of larce- 
ny, the person committing it must get 
die article into his possession. The intent 
is a material circumstance ; for, if one 
person takes die goods of aifother openly, 
before his eyes, though with the design of 
appropriating them to his own use, it is 
not larceny, but only a trespass: so, ‘if 
goods lie taken by negligence or mistake, 
u is not larceny; as if sheep stray into 
one’& flock, and he shears' them by mis- 
take, as his own. The necessity of an 
intention to steal, in order to constitute 
larceny, is illustrated by die case of a 
servant’s assisting some thieves to steal 
his master’s goods, with die consent of his 
master, merely that the thieves, who had 
previously formed the design of commit- 
ting the theft, might be detected : it was 
held not larceny on the pan of die ser- 
vant, but it was held to lie .so on the part 
, of the others, though it was objected, in 
their behalf that the taking was not 
against the consent of the master, it being 
essential to larceuy, diat it should be com- 
mitted against die owner’s consent; but 
the court held it tA come under this de- 
scription of crime* for the thieves hud pre- 
viously formed the design of stealing the 
goods, and the master did not consent to 
their appropriating diem to their own use, • 
but only to their proceeding so far that 
they might be detected and confided of 
'the crime. If a,, person has , property in 


cles, is theft, yet selling the whole package 
'entire has been held not to be so, but only 
die violation of a trust. The cases where 
a chattel is taken by a person to whom it 
has been intrusted, and who converts it to 
his own use, present very nice discrimina- 
tions of larceny from mere breaches of 
trust, in regard to which the distinction is 
made by furious circumstances. Jf the 
person gets possession of the goods under * 
a false pretence, with the design of stealing 
them, yet, if they come into I113 possession , 
on u contract or trust, it lias lioen held, in 
many cases, not to lie a larceny ; as, where 
a horse d as bargained for at a fair, and 
the purchaser rode him off, saying he 
would return directly and pay the pur- 
chase money, but did not conic liack at 
all, having intended to swiudle the vender, 
it was held not to be theft. If, however, 
the purpose for which the article was in- 
trusted to another is accomplished, and lie 
afterwards convert.^ it to his own use, with 
the intention of stealing it, this is lnrcenj ; 
ns. where; a horse was let to go to a certain 
place and buck, and the hirer, ha\ing gone 
and returned, then sold the horse, it was 
held to he theft, for the particular pur- 
pose for which the horse had been intrust - 
od.to him, hud been served. And the 
courts* generally lean towards constru- 
ing the offence .to be a lureenj, and not 
merely a trespass, where the party gains 
ixjsscssioii |>y ^otne false pretence, with 
the original intent to steal ; and' with good 
reason, since it is adding a breach of tmst 
to the crime of larceny. If the owner 
does not part with the |>ossessioii of the 
goods, though the jierson, intending to 
steal them, contrives to bring them within 
his reach by jtonw false pretence, this 
raises no doubt of its lieing a larcem ; as, 
where one sent to a hosier’s for a quantity 
of stockings, under pretence of wishing to 
purchase some, and having selected a part 
out of a parcel brought by a servum, 


goods, and a right to the possession of . w hich he pretended he was going to pur- 
them, ho cannot,* in general, commit the 
crime of larceny in taking them ; but, if 
he qnly has the "custody of them, and no 
'property in them, lie may steal them. 

1 Thus, if a bailOe or lessee of chattel^ jap- 
propritttes them to Ids own use, it is not, in 
general, larceny. Yet it lias lieeti held 
that, when a common carrier, having 
charge of a package or box of goods, 


chase, under some pretence, sent the 
servant away, and then decauijted with 1 
the whole parcel, it was held to lie larce- 
ny, for the owner had never intrusted him 
with the parcel, or consented to part with 
the possession. The same construction 1 
was, put ujH>ii the case, when a servant # 
was sent with some gnudq to a certain 
person, and anotlier, pretending to be the 
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person to whom they were sent, received 
them, with the intent- of stealing them. 

< ,‘iThe cases of ring-dropping are instances 

■ of it; such getting possession of money or 
goods by false pretences, l>ei»g held to be 
larceny, though the goods come into the 
possession of the thief by consent of the 
owner ; that is, when a person, in compa- 
ny with another, pretends to find a ring, 
which was previously dropped for the 
‘purpose, and the companion, lieing impos- 
i ed upon, prop6ses to share in the good 
fortune, to which the finder consents ; hut, 
not having money, proposes to his com- 
panion to take tlu 1 ring, giving cash, # 
watch, or something of half the supposed 
value of the ring, as a pledge, until he can 
dispose of the ring, when its value is to be 
cquall) divided. The transfer having 
been made, the swindler goes off with the 
article that he lias received, and his com- 
panion finds the ring is of little value. 
This is held to be larcem. As to the 
kinds of things, the taking oV which is lar- 
ceny, they must, according to the com- 
mon law, be personal property, it lieing 
a maxim that, though real estate may lie 
trespassed upon, it cannot l»e stolen ; and 

• »so fixtures, and whatever is a part of the 
realty, us it is called, could not be subjects 
of larceny. Tims it was .held that a 
standing tree, fnnt upon the tree, ore in a 
mine, a fence, lead, brass, or other metal, 
attached to a building, a copper boiler 
set in bricks, and w hatever else would pass 
by a conveyance of an estate, was not a 
subject of larceny, and the taking of such 

* tilings was only a tresjwss on the real es- 
tate. But this distinction is mostly abol- 
ished by statutes, for which there was the 
Stronger reason, a* many of those things 

< were such as were peculiarly exposed to 
Ik* stolen. So, again, by the common law; 
the feloniously taking of written instru- 
ments, they not being considered as prop- 
erty, but merely as evidence* of contracts, 

. was held not to be larceny ; but this doc- 
trine has been partially abrogated by stat- 
utes, und tlie felonious taking of bouds, 
bills of exchange, &c., is larceny, both in 
Eugland and the IT. States. As to Animals, 
birds, &c., the felonious taking of doihes- 
{icated ones is felony ; hut it is not so with 
, those esteemed to lie of a wiki nature, as 
4 bears, foxes, &c., although they nmv be- 
long to, or have been purchased by some 
4 individual, unless the) are turned, or are 
in the possession and under the control of 
some one. The felonious taking of a hive 
of bees is held to lie lurceny, unless it be 
a .wild hive in ti id forest, the taking of which 
is held, in Pennsylvania, not to be larceny. 


Nothing can be stolen which is not a sub- , 
jeet of property ; but the crime (of lar^ 
ceny is not confined to the depriving of 
the owner of the possession of the article. 
It *is sufficient to constitute the offence; toy 
take the article from tlie possession of one' n 
having only a special property, as a carrier ", 
or other bailee ; and if is a sufficient alle- 
gation of the ownership, in the indict-" 
ment, to state that the article belonged to 
such person having a special property. In 
regard to shrouds and coffins of lead, or 
other materials of value, the question .of J 
ownership has heretofore been made, and 
they are held to belong to the heirs, exec- 
utors or legatees of the person deceased, ■ 
and it may be so alleged in the indictment. 
Larceny was formerly divided, in England, 
into two kinds, grand and petty ; the for- 
mer lieing the stealing or ai? qrticle over 
the value of one shilling, the latter, that of 
an article not over that value. The same 
division of the kinds of tlie offence, ac- 
cording to the vhlue of the thing stolen, is 
made in some of the U. States. But this 
distinction is abolished in England by a 
statute of 7 and 8 George IV. In Eng- 
land, the punishment for grand larceny 
was death; but, most frequently qf late 
years, it has been commuted for transport- ‘ 
ation; and, now, tlie punishment of all 
simple larceny, of whatever value, is, by 
the statute above-mentioned, imprisonment 
or transportation. In the U. States, the 
punishment is usually imprisonment in tlie 
common jail, or penitentiary, for a longer, 
or shorter period, whipping and branding 
lieing now ipostly, but not universally, 
abolished. Great discretion is necessarily 
left with tlie court* in regard to the pun- 
ishment of this offence. Some species of 
larceny, as from the jierson, are more se- 
verely punished than others, by the Eng- 
lish law ; and a larceny committed in a 
dwelling-house, by night, is generally con- 
sidered tin aggravated crime, and is pun- • 
ished accordingly. A severer punish- 
ment is awarded, both in England and the 
U. States, on a second or third conviction * 
of the same offender. 

Larch (Utrix ) ; a genus of plaifts, in : ( 
eluded, by many able botanists, together " 
with the spruces, under pinus ; and, in- , 
deed, there seems to be no essential differ-* 
ence hi the parts of fructification; tlie 
leaves, however, are in separate sheaths, 
and differ .from those both of pines and . 
spruces, in being fasciculate and decidu- 
ous. The American larch, or hackma- 
tack, is a noble tree, with a straight trunk, 
qften rising to the height of 100 foot, and 
giving out numerous slender branches. ' 
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It is a' native cif panada, the northern lie became a contributor to several literary 
parts of the *U. States, and the higher journals, and translated from the English 
region of ' the Alleghany mountains, the Martinus Scribleruq, from Pope’s Mis- 
!i Ife southern limit along the sea-coast, cellanies, and sir John Pringle’s Observa- 
'■ k may be placed at about latitude 41 ° ; tions on the Diseases of the Army, lb' 
•hut it is. not very abundant even in also wrote notes to the French a ersion of 
f ’ Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine. Iludibras. lie followed with a translation 
In Canada, according to Michaux, it con- of tlie Greek romance of Choreas and 
statutes extensive masses of forest on the Collirhoe, which was reprinted in the 
- upper parts of the Saguenai and about BihliotfUque dcs Romans . In 17(>7, a dif- 
WceT Mjstassins ; and it was observed, by ference took place between him and Voi- 
. major Long, as far , westward as lake taire, on whose Philosophy of History h»* 
Winnipeg. The wood, though heavy, is published remarks, under the title of n 
. very highly valued, being remarkably Supplement ; to which the' latter replied 


i 1 ' strong and durable, and far superior to % his well known Offense de mon Oncle . 
* that of any pine or spruce. In Maine, it is* Larcher rejoined in a Rfponse a la De- 
always used for the knees of vessels, when feme de mon Oncle, with which the con- 
it can be procured. The European larch, troversy ceased on his part ; hut not so the 
a tree very similar in stature and appear- merciless wit of his opponent. He soon 
ance, but having egnes of double the size, * after undertook a translation of llerodo- 
is found throughout Silver ia, (bid in most tus, and, in 1774, published his learned 
of the northern and mountainous parts of Me moire sur Venus, to which the aende- 
« Europe. It is, however, entirely wanting my of inscriptions awarded their prize, 
in England and the Pyrenees.* The wood Ills translation of Xenophon led to his 


« Europe. It is, however, entirely wanting my of inscriptions awarded tlieir prize, 
in England and the Pyrenees.* The wood His translation of Xenophon led to his 
,* is used for a variety of purposes, and is being elected into that academy. His 
. exceedingly durable. An instance* is re- Herodotus was published in 178C, of 
. corded of a vessel built of cypress and which a new and very improved edition 
larch, which* must have remained under appeared in 1802. lie was subsequently 
■ water*fer a thousand years, and the umlier received into the institute, and ftnully ap- 
of which h&d become so hard as to resist, jwintecl professor of Greek in the iinpe- 
, entirely, the tools of tlie workman. It is rial university, hut was too aged for active 
much used, in naval architecture, for services. He died December 22, 1812, 
» masts and the frame-work of vessels, being and was regretted as an accomplished 
capable of sustaining much greater pres- scholar and amiable man. 
sure even than opk ; and, in Switzerland, Lard ; the fat of swine, which differs 


entire houses have been bonstructed of it, 
which, however, have the disadvantage 
of becoming brown, or even black, with 
age. It affords excellent staves for.casks, 
capable of holding spirituous liquor. The 
article of commerce called Venice turpen- 
tine is obtained from , this tree; and a 
single individual will yield seven or eight 
pounds, annually, for 40 or 50 years. The 
wood, however, is injured by the process. 
'The' celebrated cedar of Lebanon, the 
largest and' most majestic of the conifer 
;Of the eastern txmtinent, is also a species 
* of larch. Besides mount Lebanon, where 
the few remaining stocks are preserved 
with religions veneration, it inhabits Sibe- 
ria and the Himmalaya mountains. The 
cones are much larger than those of the 
preceding species. The wood is said to 
be soft, and of very little value. 

Larcher, Peter Henry, an emineut 
French scholar and tifenslatorg was bom 
at Dijon, October* 12, 172(3. He was an 
intense student of Greek literature, and an 
assiduous collector of early editions. His 
first translation was the Electra of Eurip- 
' ides, which attracted little .attention ; but 
*. ' * 


in its situation from that of almost oven' 
other quadruped, as it covens tlie animal 
all over, and forms a thick, distinct and 
continued layer lietwixt the flesh and the 
skin, somewhat like the blubber in whales, 
applicable to various puqjoses, both culi- ’ 
nary and medicinal, ami particularly to 
the comjKwition r of ointments. The usual 
mode of preparation is, to’ melt it in a tar 
placed in a kettle of water, and in this 
state to boil it, and run it into bladders * 
that have been cleaned with great can*. 
Tlie smaller the bladders afe, the better' 
the lard will keep. The fat which ad- 
heres to the parts connected with the in- 
testines,' differs from commou lard, and m 
preferable for the grossing of carriage 
wheels. 

Lardner, Nathaniel ; a learned divine,' . 
bom, 1(384, at Ilawkhurst, in Kent. At 
tlie age of 1C, he was sent to the university 
of Utrecht, and afterwards to that of Ley- 
den. He returned to England in 17CC1, 
and commenced a preacher about the age 1 
of 25. In 1713, he went to reside in the 
family of lady Treby, as domestic chap- 
lain, and tutor to her son, whom he after- 
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wards accompanied on a "tour through cultivation of the vine. If svas thenead- Jj 
part of France and the Netherlands, In 4 quarters and centre of the mili ta ry opera- 
17 23, he was engaged, in Conjunction tions of the Turks apdnett the Greeks/^ 
with other minister in carrying on a from the tirrte of Ali Pacha. who |aid the 
course of lectures at a chapel * in the 01<l foundation of his power in Larissa. From * 

t i . -i n.. i"Kvr i.u_i i 1 • * ‘ ••nu' 1 


apjieared in 1755, and was followed by vadia and Epirus. , ; • . " ' ; 

three supplementary volumes, comprising* L vrive, J. Mauduit dc ; bom in 1749, ht[ t 

a history of the ajrestles and evangelists, La Rochelle; ofte of the most distinguished 
with observations ‘on the New Testament tragic ,actoi£ of France, after Lckain and ‘ 
Aberdeen, in 1745, con- Talma. Having mode his dkbvi in Lyons, 
ferred on him the degree of D. D. In he appeared in Paris, in 1771. He was 
the hitter jMirt of his life, he retired to particularly distinguished in heroic parts. 
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Huwkhurst, where he died, July 24, 1768, During the reign of terror, he was arrest- s 
at the age of S4. Besides his principal cd, and saved only by a secretary of the 

1- 1... ,L .1 „/• I * I. I _ - _** «_!•_ 1 


work, In 4 was the author of Jewish and 
Heathen Testimonies to tin; Truth of the 


committee of public safety, who destroyed 
the proofs against liim and the other ac- 

^ _ ti n * 1 a i i 1 


Christian Keligion (1704— 67,4 vofs., 4to); tors. Before new document^ could be 


the History of tlje Heretics of the two 
first Centuries (4to., 1780) ; a Vindication 
of three of our Savior's Miracles, and 
other theological compositions. A col- 
lective edition of his works, with his life, 
by doctor Kippis, was published in 1788 
( 1 1 voK, 8Vo.). ’ 

Lares (familiares) wen* the domestic 
and family tutelary gods among the Ro- 
mans. They were images of wood, stone 
nnd # metal, and generally stood upon the 
hearth in a kind of shrine ( lararium ). The 
higher classes had them also in their bed- 
chambers or prixate lararia (domestic 
chapels). On important occasions, a 
young pig, a lamb, or a calf, was sacrific- 
♦ d to them. From these domestic lares 
must he distinguished those which were 
publicly worshipped by the whole state 1 , 
b\ u city or class of men. Silvnnus was 
the general hir of the peasants, and Mars 
of the soldiery. The public lares were 
twin sons of Mercury and the nymph 
Lara. At Rome, in the* beginning of May, 
U festival was solemnized in honor of 


collected, Rolwspierre was overthrown. ; 
Geoffrey’s critiques , and Talma’s rising ' 
fame, induced him to leave the stage 
rather early. He bought a country-seat . 
in the valley of Montmorency,' and was 
elected mayor of the place. In 1806, he . 
went, for a short time, to the court of Jo^ 
seph Bonaparte, then king of Naplep, ta 
establish a French theatre in Ics capital. • 1 
In 1816, he api>earcd once more in the 
part of Tnncreue, though 67 years old, 
for a charitable purpose, with great suc- 
cess. Larive died in 1822. Of his seve- 
ral w orks, the most important is his Cours 
de Declamation (3 vols., Paris, 1804—: 
1810). 

Lark (alauda). In this genus of birds, * 
the bill is straight, slender, trending a little 
towards the end, and shaq>pointed ; the 1 ' 
nostrils are covered with featliers, and the 
tongue bifid. The-toes are free, the hinder - 
one tliickest, and nearly equal to the outer. 1 
There ore several species which deserve « “ 
notice. The sky-lark (A. cyrvensis ), which 
is the most harnfonious of this musical,. 


them, and of the reigning cnifieror, who family, is almost universally diffused '* 
was considered a public far. (See Pe- throughout Europe, is every where ex- ' 
nates,) r tremely prolific, and sought for. These 

Larissa, a city of Thessaly, on the birds are easily tamed, and becorafe so . 
lYneusy celebrated hi ancient times for familiar us to cat from the hand. The >• 
its bull-fights, which were conducted in sky-lark commences his song early in the* 
the same manner as they are at present in spring, and continues it during the whole , 
Madrid, was the rendezvous place of Ju- summer, and is olie oT those few birds 
litis Cfcsar’s army before the battle of that chant whilst on the wing. When it 
Pharsulia. It is now the largest, richest first rises from the earth, its uotes are fec- 
und most populous city in- Thessaly, and tye and interrupted,; as it ascends, how-* ; 
the seat of a Greek archbishopric, with ever, they gradnally swell to their flilP 
4000 houses, and 25,000 inhabitants, of tone, and, long after the bird has reached 
whom aiwuit one fourth are Greeks. It a height where it is lost to the eye, it still 
lias houses for dyeing yarn, manufactories continues, to chann the ear with its inelo- , ' 
of morocco leather, considerable com- dy. It mounts almost* perpeiidiculariv, • 
merce, und sdiue attention is paid to the and by successive springs; and ^descends. 
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I in an bblique direction, unless threatened 
* with danger, wjien it drojie like a stone. 

’The female forms her nest on the ground, 
generally between two clods of earth, and, 

II lines it with dry grass. She lays tour or 
five eggs, which are hatched in n)M>ut a 
fortnight, and She generally produces two 
broods in the year. In the autumn, w hen 
these birds assemble in flocks, they are 
taken in vast numta'is. Pennant states 

„ chat as mauv as 4(100 dozen have In'on 
caught near Dunstable alone. The wood- 
lark [A, arbona) is distinguished by 
its small size and loss distinct colors. It 
is generally found near the l>orders of 
woods, perches on trees, and sings during 
the nighty so as sometimes to lie mistaken 
for the nightingale. When kept in a cage, 
near one of die latter birds, it often strives 
to excel it, and, if not sj>eedily removed, 
wall fall a victim to emulation. The fe- 
male lays live eggs, of a dusky color, in- 
tersj>ersed with deep brown sjiots, and, 
like the former species, raises two broods 
m the year. Then; is but one true lark, 
the shore-lurk (A. alprstri a), found in the 
V. States, and this is also an inhabitant of 
♦Europe, though it is much more common, 
aud migrates farther south, in America. 
It is of a reddish drab color, with a whit- 
ish tint lienciith ; a broad patch tin tlie 
hreasi and under each eye, as well as the 
J Literal tail fishers black. Tlio brown 
lark of Wilson prof* *rly Udongs to the 
genus anth/s. This bird, however, pos- 
sesses many of the halnts of tin* lark, as 
that of singing when rising on the wing, 
seldom perching on trees, budding on the 
ground, &e. The brown »ark i» also an 
inhabitant of both continents, hut is found 
only during the* winter in the l 7 . States. 
It is of a pole rufous color beneath, with 
the breast spotted with black *, tail feather* 
blackish, the outer half white ; the sec- 
ond, white at tip. It is usually found in 
open fields, cultivated grounds, A- c., near 
the water, and feeds exclusively on insecty. 
The meadow-lark, which Wilson classed 
with the alauda , does not Ijelung to this 
genus, being a stumus % or rather a stnrntl- 
ta (Viell), a gvmis somewhat allied to 
idaiula.* (Sec Meadow-Lark,) 

Larkspur (delphinium ) ; a genus of 
plants, allied to the raiiiuiculus and colum- 
bine, distinguished 1w its petaloid calyx, 
the Bii i Kirior leaflet oi width terminates in 
a long sjnir. The stein is herbaceous, 
liearing alternate loaves, which are usually 
' very much divided ; and the flowers are 
ilisiioHed in terminal racemes.. Some of 
the species are Common in our gaideus, 
where tiigy are cultivated for tlie Ix-auty 


and brilliant colors ‘of their flowers, tlie 
prevailing tint of which is blue. Fifty sjh*- 
cies are known, all lielonging to the north- 
ern hemisphere, and most of tiicm to the 
regions around the Mediterranean and 
Black atm Five only inhabit North 
America. ♦ 

LARocHR-JAf'Qrr.i.iN. (See Rorhe-Jm- 
quclm, and La Vtruivt.) 

La Rovana, marquis, (See Rnniana.) 

Larrky, Dominique Jean, baron dr, 
commandant of the legion of honor, one 
of tlie most distinguished surgeon.*, of 
France, was l*>rn in 17thk at Beaudeaii, 
near Bagncrrs, department of the Ppper- 
Pyrences. studii'd at Paris, under Saha- 
tier. Larrey first introduced, in I7‘A\ tin* 
nmhultinrts volant is (flyuur hospitals) into 
the French tinny, and accompanied, . t 
171*tS the Egyptian expedition, w hi re lie 
did great service, in all the oilier cam- 
paigns of Napoleon, Utiicy gave juoofs 
of his great /eal, cnunigc and sigacitv. 
After the battle of Wagram, lie was made 
*i baron. Dining the passive of tlie 
Berezina, he j>erfonned .i dangerous ope- 
ration on tlie general Zajone7ek. then HO 
years old, afterwards vicemy of Poland. 
In the lKittle of Waterloo, Laro-y wo* 
vvoimded and taken pnsoiiei. He pub- 
lished Ins important observations on Hyvpt 
ami Syria, in le'OJt m his Illation Insto- 

rirjut it rhirurpirah dt rfcrptdifioii tU I’.lr- 
mtt d'Orunt m Kicyph d Syrii . Picvi- 
ous to ibis' had appc\red his Mi main stir 
Us . Imputations d* *. Mnnhrts a In Suit < di s* 
Coups dt F'u,*utyt dis phtsimrs Observa- 
tions (171*7, new edition. Idle!; also 
Mi main da Chirurifi* mih fain t( Cam- 
pagw (d vols. 1SI1, which has been trail, »- 
laled into English by Hall), lie i nnliibiil- 
<d several articles to the Ihrtuanunre ibs 
Scunns MidimUs. Napoleon bequeathed 
to Larrey a legacy of 1(M), IKK) francs, mid 
calls him, m Ins testament, tlie most virtu- 
ous man that he ever knew. Larrey wits 
much Moved by tlie soldiers, as they 
showed in times of difficulty. 

Lakta. (See Aria.) 

Larva; ; a name given to evil spirits 
aud apparitions, which, according to tlio 
notions rtf the Romans, issued from their 
graves in the night, and came* to terrify 
the world. Tin: word projierlv signi- 
fies a mask , whose horrid and unemitli 
appearance serves to frighten children. 
(See Lemures.) 

Lam; a ms ; the name of two noblu 
Greeks of the fifteenth ccniurv, descend- 
ants of tin* irri|Hjgial family, and Imth na- 
tive* of Constantinople, vVho, on the tak- 
ing of that capital by the Tjirhs, in 145.% 
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ft f, d to l\u] y . (\mtontitifi t.he*elder, set- 
:!•>; iIl-m at Milan, where he was reorivd 
into ter grand- duke’s household, rs tutor 
in his daugh.cr. Fit* , afterwards visited 
Home run! Naples, in which kilter city ho 
opened a school of eloquence, and, finally, 
"vk up liis abode at Medina, whither the 
cme i f I'js literary aiumum-nts, especial- 
ly in the (hock lanifua^*, attracted many 

• hst.n^uislioil dr-viph s, and, among oth- 

• ?>, tiio celchnoed Pietro I k m bo, after- 
•w.ids known the cardinal of that 
'am*. Ih- w.c* the atitlior of a (frock 

Grammar, m.d of some other work.* in 
if a’ lampMge and in Latin, who Ii won* 

I i r- * [Hinted at Milan, m I*l7b, .»i*d again 
e \oiih , i*. m I !!?.*>, at tin* Mdino | r «'>s. 
Ho d*ed ahout lie* close of the oi*ni»r c. — 
A/' th« young* ol tin- tv;*, win named 
RKjwhf » took up i -,d 4 mu* at 
y**«d»ia, i.ih! > the pint -<•* on of Loron/o 
4 < ' Medici, \* In * diMin. ,, - l -h ,, d him ! »\ be* 
’i. viji, and i|o>|K::ch« , i| !■; » ( n.’o (»i» * co. in 
• nel j i I'dit.iMt hj.imi -t upt-. 'I h** -i»l- 
finV ir.v.m d Irm Ji'vr^ to »Iif 1i- 

, 'O that Im* .v , '*n*Mpiidied his mi***- 
miiii mm ii to ilii - r itisfhct»on of liK em- 
ploy « ■: , i iid • "inched i u ‘ I 'Ion iJi:U“ oul- 

: otiui* w»th tli'* f‘iiii». of h,- i- ;iii a |i 

!n I l!H, lie f|im: -l ir k. ,?ud entered th * 
“•‘i^ivof 1,0'?:“ \P »»f rniTioo. who mach* 
mo he Mi\oj, to the \o t \<"!.Vi .“.’into; 

■ nit. on fin* < !'‘\aii<m of .Fm :* *{• ' .Medici 
I the pop* doiin h> the pile c f ],»•»> X, 
i..iH‘fiii'. went to Home, :t T * »»< h;\ it.vion 
of i hat pontil:. and. nn the f.»iri:d.!t.nii of 
hi- (i*v. k oiidogc then-, \\,i< appointed it-. 

principal, and M»pemitend« •:» '*i t)i • 
*?reck pie*-. 'fo [H-omijic tl ** t r-,U of 
■].• in-hti’rioi,. i f wince the -e* tiaitiing 
atifl pu^m vnig .he *tur pronutvation of 
die Greek langnasi iu- one of the chief 
l.a-'tfiri*; made a sitoiid ; k*v ttuo^ 
(I’recci'. and hrouirlit I>e. k with Inm °oine 
.uuths of jio(»rl families who s»t“ to 
eommiuncatc :tn?l to n*e<n\e m.st met >on. 
The ronmindi r of in.^ Iih’* ihudep he- 
tttirn Pans where he a: sail'd i^nisn i.> I 
in folium^ tJ.o re.ud hh**:n\, and Home, 
m which latter city he d- d of the iron 4 , at 
the ap» «f!Kk in lf)-i5. He jiirhlifhed ?i 
translation of l oIvhn*> and ot the ^rg«r- 
nautiiN of Apollonius together wish a 
Greek Anlhole.gy (MiM, Folio) ; annota- 
lions on the v\oiksof Sojihoelee i t nd Hi)*’ 
.iner ; fodr of the [days of I'unjiid > : ami 
a eolieetion of epigrams and ,.p .phthe;ufH, 
in Grei'k and Latin (Pans, Ito.. 1 .V 2? ). 

L\Ke,vits ; natne Indian sui many 
,of whom are in the <n\ i« e ot‘ in'* 

India company/ « 

La:, LASA't. (See ( W'XA ) 
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‘L as Oases, Kniamrel An gusto lileu-/ 
Momie, count of, marquis do la Cndi!*sa<Id, v 
the, author of the well known Memorial 
<U .frainie Htlhir, and dihtinguiwhed for 
his fartiiful aUiiehmeut to Nu|>oleoii, Wiw 
horn 17HJ3, in tlie casth* Las Cages, near 
rtoreze, in Languedoc, of an ancient > 
Spanish family, to which the celohratod 
.Bartholomew Las Tasos (q. v.) belonged, 
lie leceived his -early^ducatiim From tli« 1 
priests of the oratory at Veudonie, and af- 
terwards joined the military school at Par- 
is, which he left to enter the navy. He, 
wu<* present at the siege, of (irihialtar : and, 

( >ct. (SO, !7#2,1u) was in rhe sen-tight oiftho 
cape of Tadi/. After the poan*, he \hrt- 
♦*d \ rneriea, Africa, the Isle of France and 
:i i* Indies, f* ?r the puiqiose of acquiring *■>.- 
ji'Tleiiec. He then p-issi d hi^ examinaffeJi 
jh a very honorable marncT, :u*d eLtaineil 
tiie place of hciitentui'.. On the breaking t 
■ur of the r< yolufon, lie r? m/uned artach- 
* d to the '*owrt party; emurnned, in 77?H, 
to Worm? and tesided alternately fit Foil-, 
l *iil/ ami Aix-h-tdirpelle, where tiio 
IVctieh princes were surrounded hy a 
hiiilaii.t tituri of followers ; sened :\< a 
member of the incline, m the ernupaiLni 
of 17‘.Lk iiikIm* the <H?kr* of Luni^wtck; 
and. after its unhappy »rnmn/itien, w r t n» to 
fhu'KnJ, destitute of evny thing. l*e 
devc eircunKancf'sJi*’ bupp<»rted jiire^ If 
hi giving lesson^ i»j any I. ranch of kno wi- 
nk* in wh’eh lie could find pupils. Vl- 
t.-:’ ite\ing Invn o.^ugeil in the friud^H 
» vpedition ;»» Veml-V, and the afliiir of ' 
Omherun. *\ l.i | r* he e<capt‘d almost mirac- 
uIoihU, I?c /stii‘r| the pro^peety-^ of l:is 
Historiv'al which met wHs gn*«t 

« i *■ »mag« siient, and \\a> wry [irofitahio. 
H« t'ladi* fc . -i/ed fir *iu eppi*»l* stity to 
return to rn.:ic.e, when Bonaparte imiled 
h,.ck the cvnii' rants. lie lived in Pitts, hi 
:• reined manlier, occupied in writing and 
in bookselling. His princ'q til woik was 
hi> lltstoiieal Atlas, which appeared in 
!H(H :\ud met with gW‘at«Micc* ss (another 
e<liti<iit, IS‘2(b. He published it under the 
name of L* .Sntrc,and while thus occupied 
enjoyed sm'TvJ j«*ars of tiamjuillity. But . 
hi? anhni sjarit w.is kindli d with fidn.ira- 
tion of the etitjierer, and he became do- '■ 
siroiis to nuacli lumsidf to him/ Tlio at- 
tack on Flushing.’ by tlnvFntlish, in IK/W,-. 
gave Inm an opportunity to act. "Napo- 
leon appointed him chamberlain and urns- 1 ' 
ter of* requests* in the coiipeil of state. 
When Holland was united to France, Na- 
poliHf i sent him to tliet country to d$rr*e,t 
all lnani in connected with the marine^ 
lu 1811, lie was employed to liquidate the 
public debt of the Illyrian provinces. He 
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* wus afterwards appointed Jo visit half of 
Hie French departments, to examine the 

. ^tor-houses, prisons, hospitals, &r., At*. 
This duty was finished just at llie tune. of 
Napoleon's return from Hussitu A 1111 - 
, morons national guard having been raid'd, 
ou uecount of the entrance of the allies 
into Franco, Las Cases entered the 10th 
legion, Which ho commandod m the. ab- 
sence of its chief. Tin* abdication of Na- 
poleon and the restoration of Louis fbl- 
' lowed. Lis Cases now went ft) England, 
in order to a\oid being a witness to the 
course of alfiurs at Paris, and after his 
muni lived in retirement. .After Napo- 
leon’s return from Ellm, he was appointed 
eounsellor of state and president of the 
commission of requests. But when the 
battle of Waterloo made Napoleon's sec- 
ond abdication necessary. Las i "uses bog- 
, god to U‘ permitted to follow him. Sep- 
arated fiom his family, and accompanied 
<mlv by his oldest son, he voluntarily 

* shared the fate of the e\ile with resigna- 
tion. independence and magnanimity . lie 
remained until the end of with Napo- 
leon at St. Helena, and acted a> his secreta- 
ry in his preparation of the history of Ins 
own life. Ho also instructed him in Eng- 
lish. But a lettei to Liicjeu Bonaparte, 

* wliicii he endeavored to >end secretly to 
Europe, rontrarv m the commands of the 
English gov ernur, occasioned the removal 
of himself and his son from Napoleon 
/Nov. ‘J7. lHpjJ. Afuu a confinement of 
six weeks, In* was sent to the cape of 
trood Hope, and was detained in close con- 
finement for eight mouths, jailer which he 
was sent hack to Eurojn*.* When he ar- 
rived in the Thames, his papers were 
taken from him. and he was not permitted 
to land, hut was sent to Ostewl. From 
tlience he was earned through tin* NVdi- 
erlands, and, in Decemlier, lr<L7, he first 
found a secure and quiet residence at 
Frankfort on the Maine. He then resided 
for a long time in' Belgium, and thence w t in 
to Paris, when he lived retired, and ar- 
ranged hip papers which he had recovered 
from England. In 1WSJ appeared Ins 
Memorial tie Saint? Hitt ft*, m eight vol- 
umes. . This jhurnal disclosed the severe 
treatment which Napoleon had received 

‘ from sir Hudson Lowe, the governor, 
rfir Hudson having published an insulting 
answer to the count, in London, his son 
went to England, and challenged sir Hud- 
son, who procured the removal of the 
young Las Cases from the country. In 
the eighth hook of this Memorial, the 
count i elates his own history from flee.. 
31, ldlO, on which day he left St. Helena. 


lie jwiints the severe treatment which lie 
received from the British government in 
strong colon*. Lis Cases applied himself, 
with the greatest zeal, to accomplish the 
olgeef, which, as he himself suvs, was the 
cause cvf his being forced to leave ^ t . 
Helepa. lie wrote to the empress Maria 
Louisa, sent the letter open to prince Met- 
ternicli, and then applied to the tlir« 
alln*d sovereigns. anti desenhed to them 
Napoleons painful situation. He uLn 
addlvssed a letter to loril Bat Inn si, the 
English minister, complaining of the 
treatment of Napoleon. At tin* same 
lime, he wrote^to all the memher^ of Na- 
poleon’s family, and endeavored to obtain 
lor tin* ex-emperor hooks and other com- 
forts. Ih* next applied to the eongicss 
of the sovereigns at \i\-la-Chape.lle, m 
f.ivorof the illustrious prisoic‘ 1 . and pre- 
sented to tin m a letter from Napoleon's 
mother. Las Cases ul-o vviole to La 
llarjH 1 , the tuioi of the empcior Alexan- 
der on this subject. To all Ins lequcsis 
and mcmonaU he reeeived no auswei. 
lie repeated he applications with a* • 
suco ^ at tin* coiiare-s of Lav hat h. .Vr 
tills till io Napoleon died.-- The Ah mm it. t 
i/f Si inti lfi lint is rich m histoiical iiiu 
tonal", hut cannot K con-idei* d as ,i sif* 
authority on the subject of Napoleon’s 
history, !if cause the uulhoi euliugnl it, 
tiftei it had been for a long time out of his 
hands, from iu< uioiy. and adapted it to the 
existing Mate of things. Emm what Las 
Cjws S. 1 V-. ii is evident that Napoleon 
well knew that the work was wmUcij for 
publication, and the notes weie taken m 
Ins pMsence, anti at Ills reqmM. The 
woiK has heej, traiislaled mm English. 
Napoli on placed nnm inteie.-ting papers 
m the hands of Las Cases, and, among 
others his will. Since thciiiM edition of 
his Mcnioiial, Las Cases has published an 
abridgment. A new edition of his .///as- 
histonqiit' tfcii* (//fjgu/iJ#’, rhruHotogiijiH tf 
giti<rraplii(jui , aLo appeared at Baris, 

1 KH, folio. 

Lvm v, IVter, count dc ; a military olii- 
ccr, horn in Ireland, in 1(>7H. Ailer the 
conquest of Inland by William III, lie 
entered the French sen ice. Afler the 
peace of B vs wick, lie entered into the 
Austrian tinny, and served against the 
Turks. He was next employed by the 
king of Boland, and then by IVter the. 
(■rent of Kussin. In 1701k he* wus wound- 
ed at Bultown ; and he a listed in the 
lakiug of Riga, of winch lie was made 
governor. He was inn.de a lieutenant- 
gem ral in 1720. Catharine I appointed 
him governor of Livonia. He died in 
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1751, having attained tl*e rank of fudd-' 
marshal. The* princc.de Ligno published 
a collection of the works, and a journal of 
the campaigns of marshal Loscy . 

Lascy, Joseph Francis Maurice, count 
de, son of the foregoing, was honi at Pe- 
tersburg, in J7SJ5. In 1744, lie entered 
into the Austrian service, and made a 
campaign in Italy, lie gradually rose to* 
the rank of general, after having displayed 
liis mililary talents at the battles of Lnwo- 
sii/, Breslau and Hoehkirchen ; and, in 
I7<>(), he penetrated to IWIm, at the head 
of 15,000 men ; for v\lneh hold exploit, he 
was made a rnmmander of the order of 
Maria Theresa, and, in 17fi*2, received the 
baton of marshal. Ftider Joseph II, 'lie 
x\as a member of the eonneil of war at 
Vienna, and was the author of the military 
p'ifiilalious adopted In that prinee, lit* 
was employed against the Turk*» *in I7*H, 
and again aftn the death of liantlohn. 
He da d at Vienna, Nov. ‘10, l-SM. 

L\ Si avv, Jose, V jeerov of Pei ll, ill tilt* 
capitulation of the ro\ali"K in 11*21, com-* 
his career m the Spanish artillery, 
and, in 1M)H, s'txed at Sarago^a, under 
the celebrated Palafox, in the lank of 
heiitenant-eoloiit I. r|wm the appoint- 
ment nf general Pe/in [:i to lie viceroy of 
Peru, m ISM, La Sema \\a- i « .umi-sion- 
< d succeed him in the eonunand of the 
army of Ipper Peru. He armed at \n- 
r a in September, IS Hi, and, from that 
time until December, l«S2l, was pinmineni 
Hi the military operations u f the contend- 
mg parties. Bred to regular sen ice in tin* 
peninsular war, lie hail no just idea of the 
*»y .-tern necessary to he follow til hi Amer- 
ic.i ; amt therefore, m spite of his proficien- 
cy in tactics, la* riioved no mutch even lilt 
the halt-armed gaachos of lhienos Ayres. 
In his first campaign, he advanced to Sal- 
la, hut was compelled to retire in disorder. 
Finding Ins boasted plans of conducting 
die war rn riffle to liiil bun, La Serna 
asked and obtained leave to return to 
Spain. In 1HIH, lie arrived in Lima to 
embark, and, while there, was promoted 
to the rank of lieiitenant-goneial, m con- 
sequence of an expected invasion from 
Hide, and prevailed upon to remain, lie 
received, accordingly, the direction of the 
military operations against San Martin; 
and, by menus of a junta of his friends, ap- 
pointed to advise the viceroy in the pros- 
ecution of the war, he became supreme in 
military matters. In January, li*2I, u 
faction* of the Spanish army deposed the 
•viceroy Pczuela, and placed La Serna at 
the head ofthe«goveminent. The subse- 
quent history of the war belongs to an- 
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other place. La Serna w as wounded and 
taken prisoner at the Rattle of Ayarhuco,, 
J)ec. H, 1H24, which pift ail end to his au- 
thority in Peru. On his return to Hpuin, 
he retired from public lili^m reside in his , 
nativu town of A eres de la Frontera. 

I^ashek (rottiiH srorjriiut); a formidable- , 
looking and singular fish, belonging to 
the great order of armUhojtleryprns (Lu- 
vier). It is about half a foot long, having 
flu* head and anterior part much larger m 
proportion than tin* posterior. The head . 
is blackish, the hack variegated with pale 
and black patches, placed transversely; 
sides divided by a rough longitudinal line, 
below which they jin? yellow, becoming « 
whiter as they approach the belly. The 
gill-rovers and head are funlished with 
formidable spines, which are callable of 
inflicting ?i painful wound, which circum- 
stance appeals to have been Well known 
to the ancients: “ Kt capitis dura nocHurus 
strarpitut i« la.'' This fish flas the faculty 
of swelling out iN gill-covers and cheeks 
to an enormous "i/e. It is found m all 
part-, of the northern Atlantic ocean, being 
very frequent about Newfoundland and 
tin* Fustern ^i.» t e% where it is called 1 sud- 
pintf. In Greenland, it feme a favorite 
article of foot 1 . 

L\""’\: a city of Asia, the capital of 
(i'n ‘t Thibet, little known to Fuiupeank 
It is chiefly distinguished as the residence 
of the Dalai -lama, or the great h»*ad of 
*the Shaman religion. Hence it is Usually 
crowded with royal and noble personages, 
bout all parts of Asia, who come to pre- 
sent their homage. and to otter splendid 
presents to this earthly divinity. Lon, Hl° 
ti' F. ; lat. 30' N. (See Lama.) 

Lasso, Oilando di (Orlantlus Lassus); 
one of tho greatest musician" of the six- 
teenth •century. He was horn at Mons, 
m Haiiiuut,m I5J30. Thuanus (l)e Thou) 
relates lliat lie was carried oil*, while 
a child, on account of his title voice. 
Ferd. (ionzuga, viceroy of Sicily, took 
him to Italy , and had him instructed in 
music. Ilnvuig lost his voice m his 18th 
year, he was occupied three years, in Na- , 
pies, as a teacher of music. He then be- 
came chapel-master in the Laterau church 
in Borne. Her*' he # renmmed two years, 
,and then returned to his native country » 
to see his parents, whom, lmvveVer, lie did 
not find living, lie then travelled, with ’ 
Julius Oiesar Bmncaccio, to Fiitgland and 
France, and again lived, for some years, 
m Antwerp, whence hi went to Munich 
as chapcl-masrcr to Albert duke of Bava- 
ria. rimrles IX of France invited him to 
•Pans; but Lasso learned, on his way to 
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that city, the death -of the king, and was 
immediately reestablished in liis jxlnco by 
duke William, lie rctimined in this otiice 
until liis death. Orlando \vas equally evl- 
/ ehrated for 5 hi?? tigered and Jib 3 secular riuir 
, sir. lie was the itriprmor of figured 
eounferj>oint. liis productions were nu- 
hiorous, but are, at ptvshu, randy to be 
. met with. , His sons published n colier- 
tion of his motifs, unde*- the name Mag- 
num Opus Musintm (Munich, U>04* 47 vol- 
umes, folio). In tie* royal library at Mu- 
irieb^is-iiie richest collection of his ivoifc-. 

1, ataxia puiriently Laotb'rta) ; a sea- 
port in Syria. 50 miles M>urh Antioeli, 70 
south-west Alepjm, loll. *15° 41’ K. : lat. 
*ft5 ifcj' N.; population, in itflt),. about 
*0.000; since reduced to 4000. It is a 
(ireek bishop's sec. Jt i> s mated at the 
and on the* south sal** of a *-maU 
penuwula, winch projects h,df a league 
into thV sea. Its |>ort, like all the others 
oil tins coast i< a sort of Ikimu. emirohed 
hv a mole, the entrance of which i-> \cr> 
narrow. It might contain *45 or *10 v-— 
sel.-. but tb* Turks* hate suilercd it to ! e 
ho chok»*d up a- ,-ciuv»*Iy r t-* udm t i. 
t?iMpf* of abo\e 400 top** cannot rid * ihr.v, 
and hard!) a year jkis**on tlia* one t** 
not sti»* nded m tin i ntrunce. Notwith- 
standing this, Latakia earn: - on a invar 
toiiuneree, coupling ehietly of tobacco, 
of which upward.- of *J0 cargo*-*, are annu- 
ally >'*m to Daimetta. ' Tb“ returns from 
thence arc rice, which is bartered, in I'pp.T 
Syria, for oil and cotton** This place i«* 
sulip’ct to violent tarthquake-. One, m 
17*k>, dt .-troyed a great part of the city, 
and 2000 of thi inhabitant'-: another, in 
1822, overthrew a third of die buildings. 

Latehan : a squam* in Home, so called 
frhin au ancient Roman family 6f the 
Slime name. Nero, put to death tin* to>t 
|H>ds<issor, Mautins Lateraniis, anti H-i/.ed 
lu*< estates, Thu- the Laterun palat e bt - 
came tie* property of the emperor. Con- 
stantine* tin* Great ga\e it to the pope-, 
who occupied it for 1000 years, until the 
mnoval of their residence from Rome to 
Avgrfon. The church of St. John of 
I .ateran, connected with tliirs palace, was 
built by Constantine.* It i- the episcopal 
church" of the pope, and the prmcqial 
/ lnircb of Rome; hence the insniption 
over tin? principal door — “ Omnium urbis 
• t orbis errhsiarum mater el rapvt (the 
mother and head of all the churches of 
1 thn ctv end the world). It is also ceiled 
tie* Lult ran. Its .great antiquity, the 
rn-o'- lection of 11 council** which have 
been held in it, the rare r»dic«* Which mo 
* "luvberveil in it, and its splendid architect- 


ure, render this church particularly wor- 
thy of observation. i .At the portal' is the 
‘ balcony, from which the pope bestow*, 
his blessing upoi; the 'people. A Mho 
oilier altar of this church, none bill the 
pope can read mass; lor within it is. 
a wooden one of great antiquity, upon 
which the apostle Peter is said to have' 
read mas*. In this church, also, are to 
be seen the two stools of mi marble, 
wliirli have an opening in the middle of 
the seat, and which are said to have been 
u-ed tor the im estimation of the sex of flic 
newly elected pope*; but, in ihe Imrhs of 
Vnmrnlia, when- they wen* found, they 
were probably put to nil entirely ditferem 
, use. At the. present nine, l-a cry newly 
elected pop** takes soh'inn posse-sum of 
till- 3 elmreb, accompanied by ucavilcndc 
I’pon thy 1 .ale ran Place stands a chapel, 
t«> which belomj- the Sa*bt sunlit (a stun- 
ca-e ot’ *2^ -r* }»-, which i-> said to hn\c 
come from tin imu-e of Pilate, and which 
ml mi their knees). and the 
Vhupel of Suit ( 'nrnnm hi Fatih* built by 
the *-mpeior i'oiislantint , the cupy*** .»*** 
wise 'a eon- -*- *.1' « *if til porphyry pillui- 
con-idereit lb* "in*! beautiful m Kona*. 

i.A»r W^kf, j« eerensmiy used at I u- 
lieial-, *ii --.-u* ? * «vt - * * t Ilichl.mds n: 
Scotland. T* ■ vdeniug .liter the death 
of any pen*. : the i elation and liieiuls ot 
tin* decea*>(-d meet at ihe house, attended 
by a I vi!* pipe m lid tie. The i»car**st of 
kill, be 'I .W lie, —■•ii or daughter, op.-iis .i 
melancholy ^.dl. d-incjng anil irmting 
f i. e. n # ,j'u \ lolcnth ) at tiie s.mie time, 
and thi- i niisnu**- till daylight, but will 
gambols and frolic-, amonii the \ oimy. ) 
p;vrt ot the company. If tin* corpse re 
mains unboned ibr two night**, the >iimr 
rite- are renew < d. 

1.ATIMKK. Hugh, an eminent Hugh-h 
prelate ui: i lethrmei in the .-ixieenth oen 
tury, w:;«i tin ,-ou of a respt i*table yeoman, 
at Thiueaslon, in ( ji-ieestei -hire, when* In* 
wa< born about the year 1470. He re- 
ceived liis early (‘duration at a country 
school, whence lie w,w removed to Cam- 
bridge in his 14th year. lie lirat became 
openly nhimxiou** to tla* enemies of intio- 
Mition, by a sere s <»i' discourses, ill which 
lit* dwelt upon tin* uncertainty of tmdiliun, 
tii** vanity of works of supererogation, and 
tin* pride and usurpation of the Roman 
hmurrhy. At length, tin* bishop of Kly 
inn ids t**d ids preaching within the juris- 
diction of the university ; l>ut ihi^tof 
Ihmion. prior of the Augustins, lining 
tiundly to llie lelbrmation, licensed l^ati- 
nier t*> pieach m his chapel, which was 
exempt from episcopal inti‘rtertmr.c. The 
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progress of the new opinions was repre- 
sented to cardinal Wolscy, who, at the 
importunity of archbishop. Warhum, cre- 
ated a court of bishop and deacons to put 
the laws in execution against henries. 
Before tliis court, Bilney and Latimer 
were summoned, and the former, who 
. was deemed the principal, being induced 
to recant, the whole were set at liberty; 
and Latimer was licensed, hy the bishop 
of London, to preach throughout Eng- 
land. Bilney afterwards disclaimed his 
abjuration, anil suffered martyrdom at 
Norwich. The fate of his friend hy no 
means intimidated Latimer, who hail the 
courage to write a letter of remonstrance 
to Henry VIII, On the evil of prohibiting 
the use of the Bible in English. Although 
tliis epistle produced no effect, llenry 
presented the writer to the living of West 
Kinlon, in Wiltshire. The ascendency 
of Anne Bn]eyn,and rise of Thomas ( Vom- 
well, proved favorable to Latimer, and he 
was, in J 5**15, appointed bishop of Worces- 
ter. It was then the custom for hislrops 
JxMMukc presents, on new-year’s day, to 
tin? king, and, among the rest, Latimer 
waited at court with his gift, which, instead 
of a purse of gold, was a New Testament, 
having the leaf turned down to tliis pas- 
sage — “Whoremongers and adulterers Hoil 
will judge.” Henry was not, however, 
offended; and, when the sturdy prelate 
was, some time after, called before him to 
answer for sortie passages in a sermon 
which he had preached at court, he de-' 
fended himself so honestly, that ho was 
dismissed with a smile. The fall of Anne 
Boleyn and Cromwell prepared the way 
for reverses, and the six articles being ear- 
ned in parliament, Latimer resigned his 
bishopric, rather than hold any office in a 
church which enforced such tertps of 
communion, and retired into the country. 
Here he remained in privacy, until oblig- 
ed to repair to Loudon for medical mlv ice. 
There he was discovered hy the emissaries 
of Gardiner, and imprisoned for the *e- 
umindcr of Henry’s reign. On tin; ac- 
cession of Edward, he was* released, and 
liecame highly popular at court hy his 
preuching, (luring that reign, hut never 
could he induced to resume Ins episcopal 
functions. He took up his abode with 
archbishop Omnmcr, at Lambeth, w here 
Ids chief employment was to hear com- 
plaints ami procure redress for the poor. 
Boon after Mary ascended the throne, 
Latimer was cited to appear lie fore the 
couucil, in doing which, an opportunity 
was afforded *111111 to quit the kingdom. 

, He, however, preiiured with alacrity to 
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obey the citation, and, as he passed', 
through Smithfield, exclaimed, “ This ' 
place has long' groaned for toe.” About * 
the same time, Cranrner and liishop Rid- 
ley were also committed tf die Tower, and 
the three prelates were confined in the 
same room. From the Thwer they were 
conveyed to Oxford, and confined in the 
common prison, preparatory to a disputa- 
tion, in which I^atimer behaved widi in- , 
trepidity and simplicity, refusing to deliver * 
any thing irtore than a free confession of 
tyis opinions. The diree prelates, although 
condemned, remained in prison Id months, * 
chiefly because the statutes under which 
they iiad been' tried had been formally re- 
pealed. In 1555, however, new find more 
sanguinary laws having been enacted, in 
support of the Roman religion, a commis- 
sion was issued by cardinal Pole, the 
pope’s legate, to try Latimer* and Ridley 
lbr heresy. Much pains were taken/ 
during this second trial, to induce them to ' . 
sign articles of subscription, which they 
steadfastly refused, ami were, in conse- 
quence, delivered over to the secular arm, 
and condemned to the flames. This son- * 
tence vva> put in execution about a fort- 
night after their condemnation, Oct. Id, 
1555. At the place of execution, having 
thrown oft* the old gown which was wnip- 
ped about him, Latimer appeared ill a 
shioud, prepared for the purpose, and, 
with his fellow -sufferer, was fastened 0 > 
the stake with an iron chain. A fagot, 
ready kindled, was then placed at Ridley’s 
feet, tu whom Latimer exclaimed, “ Be of 
good comfort, master Ridley, and play the 
man. We shall this day light such a^can- 
dle, hy God’s grace, in England, as, I trust, 
shall never he put out.” lie theh recom- 
mended his soul to God, and, with firm- * 
ness and composure, expired. Ilis preach- 
ing was popular in his own times, in 
which liis simplicity, familiarity and 
drollery were highly estimated. 

Latin Empire. (See Byzantine Em~ 
pire,) 

Latins (j Latini ); ail ancient people of 
Latiuin in Italy, who sprung from £ mix- 
ture of the aborigiifes with Arcadian - 
Pelasgian and Trojan colonists. The ' 
derivation of their name is unknown. It 
is not probable that they received it from 
king Latinus. Janus, Saturn, Picus and 
Eaunus, who were deified by, their eub- 
jocts, are represented to have been the • 
most ancient Latin kings. These names 
were probably appellations of the old 
Pelasgian divinities. During the reign of 
Fauntis, Hercules and Evander are said 
to have arrived in Latiuin ; , the latter 
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taught the aborigines tlio us*' of the alpkt- 
'* bet, music, and other arts,, and also suc- 
ceeded Fautius in thegovernpioiit. Alnnit 
flO years afterwards livad king Latin us, at 

* whose court AHiras (q. v.) arrived, nuir- 
vfried his daughter Lavinih, and succmled 

to his throne! The city of Alba Longa 
.-was built by Ascanius, the son of Ahieas 
. by a former marriage, and made the seat of 
. the Latin kings. HencelorvvarJ we kno v\ 
Nothing of the history of Lutulni, wIimm' 
kings aft l>oro the surname of Sylvius, 
#) until Romuhfe ,fliid Remit" laid thoToun- 

* Rations of a new city . Jealousy kindled a 

• war between these two sister states, the 
tauin and the Roman, which terminated 
with the subjugation of the Latins and the, 
demolition of their capital. Rome Ina-anm 
the capital of all Luuutti. when king S-i- 
vms united the Latins with the Roman* 
in a permanent confederacy. Ffom this 
ejioch, we may daje the beginning of the 

* greatness and splendor of * Rome: lor, 

* without the valor and friendship of the 
l^aiins, she would neve*' have obtained the, 
dominion ofthe world. Tarquiniu.* Huper- 
bus endeavored u* dfuw this alliance .*> 1:11 
closer; but, after his banishment, in ex- 
cited the Latins to ii*a against Rome. 
This war of the Romans *w ith the Latin", 
the* first silica the alliance which had he n 
made between them, v\as decided in lav »r 
of Rome by the - valor of the dictator, and 
the tivaty was renewed. In the year of 
Rome 414, there was a still more danger- 
ous ntpture between them. The Latins 
made war upon the Samni.e** who im- 
plored the assistance of the, f Ionian.". A 
dispute arose between Rome and Latiutn, 
ill .which die latter went so far as to 
demand that one consul and half of the 

.senate should lie Latins. This demand 
was indignantly rejected by the Romans, 
and, in the war which followed, the Lat- 
ina, were reduced aft hr a very severe 
struggle. When the Romans had nearly 
- obtained (be dominion of the wmld, the 
fortius made another attempt to regain 
their freedom, by engaging in die Social 
war (A. U. C. OtiS), yid they succeeded so 
far as to recover many of their privileges. 
(See Rome, and Jjatiwn ,) NiebiihiV His- 
tory of Rome ( introductory chapter) eon- 
tains a critical examination of the origin 
of the Latins.^ , 

Latinus ; a sou of Faun us hy Mama. 
"He was king of tb* aborigines in Indy. 
He married ^mata, by whom he had 'a 
son and a daughter. The son died ju his 
infancy, and die duugluer, called Lavinia, 

. was secretly promised in marriage, fty her 
mother, toTurnus, king of the Hutuli, one 
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of her most powerful admirers. The 
gods oppose! this union, and the oracle 
declared that Ltitinia must become the, 
wile of a foreign prince.. The arrival of 
iEitcos in Italy seemed favorable to this 
prediction, and Latinos, by offering his 
daughter to the foreign prince, and mak- 
ing him his friend 1 and ally, seemed to 
’have fulfilled the commands of the oracle. , 
Tiirnus, however, disapproved ofthe con- 
duct of Lfttinua ; lie claimed Lav ini, i a-. 
hU lawful wife, and prepared to support 
his cause by arms. zEneas took up arms 
in his own defence, and Latium wits the 
sent of the vvar. After mutual losses ii 
was agreed that the quarrel should he 
deckled by a combat tot wren the two 
rivals, and tail in us promised his daughter 
to the conqueror. yK liens obtained tie 
victory, and married Lnwiun. Latinos 
soon after dunk and was succeeded hy In- 
son-in-law. This is the form of the le- 
gend in the Anneal ; other accounts arc 
dilfen nt. 

Lvtiti nr., (*i ouiiachh m. ; the dis- 
tance of a place, on the surface 
card i, from the equator, measured hy that 
arc of the meridian of the place which i- 
int^reepted 1 m tween the place and tic 
equator, Geographical latitude js eithei 
n'orrli or south, according as die pla f « » f 
rcckomd ftoni the equator ofthe earth, 
he" towards the north or the south pole. 
Latitude is tii.* measure of the angle 
formed by a vntical line drawn from the 
place to the centre of the earth and tin- 
plant! of the equator. Since, hovvevei, 
tins vertical Jin* if continued to the heav- 
en-., passes through the zenith of tin* “ 
place, and the plane of the terrestrial 
equal oi, continued t«» the heavens, meet.- 
tin* celestial i quator, the latitude of a 
place, is also determined by the distance 
totween tin* celestial equator and the 'ze- 
nith, or, in other words, by the comple- 
ment of tin* altitude of the equator; and, 
as the complement of the altitude .of the 
equator is the altitude ofthe pole, the lati- 
Imkvti ti place Is equal to the altitude of 
the jmle at lh.it place. Places situated 
in the equal or itself have neither latitude 
nor altitude, tocuusc their two polos lie in 
the horizon. Nor cun the latitude of a 
place be moie than 90°, liorluse the alii- ' 
tilde can never exceed 90°, that is to say, 
because the |M>le, at the most, can only be 
in the pcniili, itself. Latitudes, togethei 
with longitudes (q. v.), serve to fix tin* sit- 
uation of places on the globe, and tlioii 
di.-tanee from each other. The determi- 
nation of local positions isMiy foundation 
of geography, and of the correct projac 
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lion of]<mapBi — In agronomy, latitude js amounted, at the most, to about 46 miles .? 
used tojsignify the distance of a heavenly ',in' diameter, and tire actual boundaries'" 

, body fi jbin the judiptic, which distance is were probably the Tiber on the west, the ; 
meusuiW-tsy' the arc of a great circle Anio un*the uortb, moufir Algidutn on* 
(circle of latitude], jMirjrendicuIar to the the et$st, ntid, on tire south, the city of Ar- 
(Tliptic, which is intercepted between den, which was situated at the distance; 
the ec.liplie and the liody. Here, of 1(J0 stadia frtim Rome. I/itiom after- ' 
also, latitude is north and south.- A wards extended to the river Liris (Garigr , 1 
heavenly body m the wliptir has no liano), but the northern and eastern hours- 
latitude, for which reason tin* sun lias no daries remained theeamc. In the earliest 
\ latitude, and that of th«- plan ts is very times, thtT** was a large laurel grove :»ku- 
Ninall. The latitude of a heavenly body ated on the coast, at the month of the Ti- 
can never exceed !HT. It is determined her, which extended 9 $ far as the city of 
bv the right ascension and declination. Laurentum. Tliis x groVe not only gave 
The latitude of stars is laid down m the name to the city, but also to the sUr-. 
•he lists of the fixed stars. An exten- rounding country, w hich was hence called 
she, list of the geographical latitudes, of Laurentinvs erger, and the inhabitants were 
places is contained in the Berlin Collcc- styled limfentes. This grove is said to 
turn of Astionoiiiical Tables, \ol. i, p. 43 liavc been standing in the time of the 
, et scq. — Htlioendric latitude of a planet. , emperor Cominodus. Between the Tiber 
h its Latitude or distance truin ihc vcliptic, and the city of Laureutum was the place , 
such it would uppear from the sun. where iEnous pitched his camp, which 
Tins, when the^ihuiet comes to the same bore the name of Troy. To the epstwavd 
point of us orlwi, i> always the same, oV this place, stadia from the 'fiber, 1 
or unchangeable. — (it ocentrie latitude of a was the city of Laurentum. Farther qm 
ptTil' t) Js its latitude as seen from the* luy the little ri\er Nuiuicus and the 
earth. TliK though the planet be in the sources of the Jutuma; and §tdl farther to 
same point of its orbit, is not always the the east, was situated the city of Ijiviniiitm 
same, blit alters according to the position Beyond the sources oftheNumices and the 
of the earth in respect to the planet. The Jutuma, was the mountain upon which, 
latitude of a star is altered only bv the 30 y ears alter the building of l^avinium, 
aboi radon of light, and the secular varia- was placed the city of Alba Longa. Be- 
tion of latitude. hind thifc, towards the Herniei, lay Aricm ; 

Lvtitijiu\4Ri \\, among divines,, de- still farther above, in flic extreme north 
notes a person of moderation with regard easterly corner of Latium, was the city of 
to religious opinions, in contradistinction Pneneste; towards the northern extremity 
to the rigid adherents to particular doe- of the same province, was the city of 
trines. This name was first given, by Tibur, and between these tw r ct cities and • 
way of distinction, to those excellent per- Rome, were 'Gabii and Tuseulum. Ail 
sons, in England, who, about the middle these cities were jcdlonits of Alba Longa, 
.and towards the close of the seventeenth The first colqny of the Komuns was Ok- ’ 
century, endeavored to allay the contests tin, established by Aneus Martius, below' 
that prevailed between the more violent Rome. In the time of the Romans, Lati- 
Episcopuliaus, on the one hand, and [ho um was very thinly inhabited : and; 100 
more rigid Presbyterians and lndepend- years after the building of Roim, com- , 

. cuts, on the other, and also between the, plaints began to be made on account of 
Annininns and Calvinists. .At present,, it the desolation of the country and its un-‘ 
generally denotes one who departs, in * healthy uti nospliere. With the enormous 
opinion, from the strict principle s ol‘ wealth wdiich the Romans acquired from 
orthodoxy. the conquest of Greece caul Asia, villus, , 

Latium ; the principal country of un- which contained greftt munlm of slaves, 
Client Italy, and the residence of the Lut- were built in tltis desolate region, and the • 
ins. The limits, which appeal- to have air w’as l bus rendered somewhat healthier. * 
t changed at diiloreiit periods, are generally In this way cities and villages sprung up 
> represented to he the Tiber oh the north, arouiul Rome, which were afterwards 
mid the promontory of Cirreii (Monte deserted and destroyed. The rivers of * 
Circello) on the south ; but this is proba- Latium w r erq the Tiber, the Liris, the , 
hly tot> extensive. Aecording to Strabo, Anio, Numicus, Ffcus, AnfasenuS ami' 
there were, besides the Latins, Rutuli, Almo. The Ufeus flowed tlirough the 
Volsci, Herniei jinct /Kqqi in this region. Pontine marshes. These marshes were, 
The actual extent of latium, at the time known from the earliest times, rind ex- 
of the building of Rome, may have tended between • the ’rivers 1] fens and 
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' NyliiphaeiivS fo a great distance. There' night. Hence,' also, some derive her 
'were some lakes in Lathi m, of which name from the Greek Xavfl«mv (to hide), 
lake Kegillus was the principal. The* LvTona I >’A v v u ronf.-Co rrf.t, The- 
niomitams of* this province were, with ophilus dc, one of thehravcatsoldicrainen- 
few exceptions (as, for example* the Alhan tioned in military history, was born in 174*1, 

* mountain and mount Algid urn) merely hills, at Carhaix, in the department of Fiiiisteri c 
(For a minute account of this region, see (Brjttimy ), early decided to become a sol- 
the Description i of Isatium, with 20 eu- dior, and was aid-de-camp to the iluki** 
gravings; and a map of the Campagna cli lie ( billon at the siege of Mahon. When 

* Koma, London, quarto ; and (Varner's tile revolution brn^o out,, he was among, 
'Destnption o/Airient Italy, < Klbrd, 1820.) the tinst to rally round its standard, and 
— The Latin* right (jus La/ u) originally he- distinguished himself, among 8()00 grina- 
longed to tlie Latin allies of R<4ue, hut diers, in the army of tlm Pyrenees. High- 
way afterwards extended to some other er up|Muiitinciits w ere ofliprod to him, hut 
^ntes on their accession to the alliance, he always declined, declaring that he whh 
T he inemhers of these states were not only lit to eonmuitul a comjwuiy of gren- 
enrolled among the Homan citizens, hut adiers. His corps generally made the 
had a census of their own. ‘They were van-guard, and was caller I the infernal col- 
required to raise auxiliary troojrs, which vmn. After the peace of Hale, he tell into 
did not serve in die Homan legion, hut as* the hands of the Knglfch, and was a pris- 
a sej>arate force. They had the right of oner a year in Ihigland. After his ex- 
voting at Home, hut under certain liimta- change, he occupied liunself with literary 

, lions, ami they elected their own magis- labors, and, in 17W. again hore arms ni- 
trates. 'All wlio enjoyed neither the Ho- stead of a son of Ins friend LchrignnJ, 
man citizenship (civitas Romana ), nor tlie tough* under Mnsseiia, in Switzerland, 
Latin right, wrore called foreigners (pin- # ami tell at Newlmrg, in 1800, wJjJiu^t - 
grini). taehed to the army of the Khine, having 

Litona (hv the Greeks called Leto, in been, not long heibre, named first greiw- 
the l>oric dialect Lcr/o), daughter of Teens dierof France by the, first consul. A mini- 
and Phoebe (according to some, of Saturn), uinoiif was erected on the spot where h<* 
became tlie mother of Apollo and Diana by tell. His heart was embalmed, ami curried, 
Jupiter. During her pregnancy, 4ie was inn silver lm\, by one of tin company in 
persecuted hv Juno, by whose command which hi* had sen ed. llis name was al- 
ike dragon Pytho threatened her everv- ways called, mid the hniVcst grenadier 
where with, cl rath and rum, and the earth answered — “Died eji the field of honor/’ 
was not permitted to allow 7 her a place for As an author, he made himself known by 
her delivery*. After long 'wanderings, she a singular work on tlie early history of 
found rest on the island of Delos (q. v.), Brittany. 

which rose from the s»^\ *o receive her. LatoiJi-AIai hoi ho, Victor Fay, mai- 
Tfie giant Tityus, having attempted to qtus do, horn et Vj vara is, of an ancient 
/offer her violence, was lulled by Apollo family, in 175ri, mis in the body-guard 
'and Diana. According to ’another fable, of the king, at the breaking out of the rex - 
this giant/ was struck dead by Jupiter, ohitiou, defended the royal family on tie* 
with lightning, before her pregnancy, terrible night of Oct. 5, and emigrated 
Jupiter also changed some Lycjun js*us- afft?r Aug. 10, 17! >2. (See fV««rr, History 
ants into frogs, Realise they w'nuld not of) Having returned, in consequence of 
peymit her to drink; on her flight from the amnesty proclaimed after the 18th 
1 Delos, ffom which Juno had again driven Brumaire, he* entered the service of the 
her (Ovid’s Metanu vi,4). Lutoim is rep- republic, ami distinguished himself in the 
resented as a mild, benevolent goddess, in campaigns of Kgypt, Austria, Prussia and 
a sea-green dress. With Diana she cured Spain. His services at Austeriltz, Fried - 
tlie wounded iEnea^ and crowmed him land, and on other occasions, procured 
with glory. When Diana fled to Olym- him the title of count of the empire, und 
pus, from the anger of Juno, Latoim car- genend of division. In 1812, he was em- 
ried to her her quiver and arrows, which ployed against Russia, and, at die battle of 
iJie had left behind. Latona was wur- Lcipsic, lost a leg. Louis XVJII created 
- riiipf>cd chiefly in Lycia, Didos, Athens, him peer of France in 1814. During the 
And other gities of Greece/ Ip Crete, a hundred days, lie remained in retirement, 

■ r festival was celebrated in honor of her, und, ufler the second restoration, was ap- 

* called Ecdygia . She is sometimes con- pointed commander of the order of St. 

* aidcrcd as the symbol of night, because Louis, and knight of the (brier of the Holy 

the aim proceeds, as it .were, from the Ghost. In 1817, the port-folio of the war 
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department whs intrusted to him; but his 
opinions were,' too literal to satisfy men 
who made his jumbe Uttgitimeu matter of 
j*epro!ich to him, and, in 3821, he was 
obliged to surrender it to the Villftle min- 
istry. — 2. Charles Cesar Fay, count do, 
brother of the preceding, horn 1,758, was a 
member of the estate of nobles in 1780, 
and among, the first to join the third estate, 
when it declared itself the national assem- 
bly. lie advocated constitutional 'doc- 
trines, ;uid served under Lafayette, whose 
captivity he shared. In 1801, he was a 
member ofth u corps UgiMalif; in 18(HS, of 
l lie senate ; and, idler the restoration (1814), 
was ereated a peer. of France. Ifuving 
wit in the chamber of peers during 'the 
hundred days, he lost the peerage, on the 
second restoration, bur recehcd it again in 
J81J). — Hi's eldest son has been ambassa- 
dor to ( amstautmople, Wurtembi rg, Lon- 
don, ike. ; Ins second sou, Kodolphc, has 
be«*n distimtmsbed in lln; military sen ire; 
and his third, who murriul the eldest 
daughter of Lathy etle, has also sen ed, and 
J,ias *veei\ed the ero^s of St. Louis. 

La^umu.k, Petei Andn w, a very dis- 
tinguished and acme imiumh-t, wa*. born 
m l?(>2, at Drives, department Ooirc/e. 
From early youth, lie dr\oh d himself to 
the study of natural history* and is. at 
present, professor of zoology at the muse- 
um of natural history at Paris, member of 
the academy, of the legion el* honor, cVe. 
Of his woiks on natural history, the most 
important an* precis d<s Charattin* p/ne- 
ritpies des Insectes (Bi i\os, 1727); lhsloire 
nat. des Snlainandris d( France (with en- 
gravings, Driven, IHoO); Histoid nut. des 
Snoots, fatisant Parliv tie ctlle dr Qua Im- 
pedes dc Huff on *(2 volumes, limes, 1801); 
Fssai sur P llistohr dm Fovrmis , &e. (with 
engravings, limes, ISO"!); Hishnfit nut. 
dcs Reptiles, faisam Pa die du Ruffon dc 
M. Castel (4 \ oltiiiK Drive*, 1802}; (Itn- 
vra Cruslaceurum d Inscelorum (with 18 
colored engravings, 4 volumes, Brm*s, 
J80(i — 1802) ; Considerations pen. sur /’Or- 
drt: nature! des Animaux, composarj les 
Classes des Crust aids, des Aractmidcs it 
des Jnsedes ( Drives, 1810) ; Mr moires ,w 
divers Sujets de VHist. nat . ties lnsedcs, de 
(kopraphie vneienne ct de OhroDfwlopie 
( Brivt*, 1810) ; Families nat unties du Regne 
Animal (Drives, 1825.) Latreille is also 
one of the most active contributors to the 
IHctionmdre iTIIisioirc nat . , to the 
Annaks du Museum d'Hisi. nat., and other 
works. 

Latuojhtu ; a mineral named for rev- 
erend C. 1. Liftrolio. It is found massive 
and crystallized ; hut the crystals not well 


defined ; color, pale, pink ;• scratched glnsgp 
specific gravity,. 28. Ir is coinpcsftd *of 

Silex, 44.(55 

Alumine, 38.21 • 

kiiuc, • 8.22 

Potash, : . . , . (157s 

• Oxide of manganese, • S.1U 

It is found at Amitok island, near the 
coast of Labrador, and is accompanied j>y 
mica and carbonate of lime. . 

Lattaignant, Gabriel Charles, abbft de, 
a poet, the memory of whose songs has not t 
yet perished in France, and who rendered 
himself known by the popular opera Fan- 
chon, Was bom in Paris, towards the end 
of tin* seventeenth century. He was 
canon at Kheims, and cotmscllor of tile* 
parliament of Paris, but united great gny- 
cty with his serious occupations. After 
having taken part in all the pleasured of 
life, lie retired to a monastery, and 'died 
1772. His poems were published in 4 
volumes, 12mo., which were followed, 
after lus death, by his songs and writings 
not before printed. 

FjA.it uk, Henri Mazers de, horn ip 172*4, 
at Moiitaguac, hi lomguedoo, was impris- 
oned, when 20 years old, in the liastil* , 
in the. reign of Louis X V, teeause, in or- 
der to gain the favor of Mdd. de Pompa- 
dour, ho had persuaded lier that an at* 
tempt was to 1 m* made on her life, hi' a 
box containing the most subtle prison. 
r riie l mix actually united, but contained 
nothing hut ashes, sent by Lutudc himself. 
His repented attempts to escape rendered 
his confinciijfrnt more rigorous, and he re- 
mained in pi{|ou 35 years. He was deliver- 
ed from liis cVuilinemont in 1772. He. then 
wrote lus memoirs, wnich heenme a for- - 
mid able weaji^n in the lmnds of the revo- 
lutionary ]>arty. The nationul assembly 
dt creed him a pension, w hich wjs afiei'- ' 
wards, however, withdrawn. The heirs, 
of Amelot and Mud. de Ptunpadour were 
sentenced to make him indemnification.- 
lie died in 1804, 80 yours old. 

Laud, William, archbishop, of Canter- 
bury, in the reign of Charles I, born iii* { 
1573, received his education at St. John’s 
college, Oxford, of which he became n 
fellow in 15118. Ife took priest’s orders in 
HiOl, and, the following year, pyeaehed a 
divinity, lecture, in which lie maintained 
the perpetual visibility of the elmrch of 
Dome until i he reformation, which docn 
trine lifting disapproved by doctor Abbot, 
master of I hiiversity college, the founda- 
tion of that animosity was laid, which ever 
after subsisted * between them.' In 1G08, 
he wus made chaplain to Ncilc, bishop of 
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•Rochester, who ,‘gave him the rectory of / a predilection for the church of Rome. 
.'^Crtckstone, in Kent; and he soou after' He, however, docKnud the proposal, feel- 
nroached his first Sermon before James 1, in#, ns he expresses himself in his diary, 
’ .In lt>ll, hr became president of his col- “That somethin# dwelt within him which 
lege, and one of the king’svlmphiins, and, would not softer that, till Rome were 
, ' in 1017, accot^payied James I to Scot- other than it is.” In 1U?4, he commenced 
land, to aid him iu his* attempt to bring a m«tro]H»litan ( visitation, in which the 
the church of Scotland to a uniformity rigor of his proceedings, to produce con- 
with that of England. In lft’20, he was fortuity, was exceedingly unpojmlar. In 
^ installed a prebend of Westminster, and, Rt‘55, lie was appointed one of the com- 
* ' the next year, noniimtted to tin* see of St. mis«4oners of the treasury, in w hich situu- 
. David’s. About this time, James took tion he remained a vein*. The prosecu- 
upon himself to interdict the introduction tion of i’rytino, Burton and Bastwick, tor 
1 into the pulpit of tlic doctrines of predesti- liliel, took place in ltitt?, the odium of 
nation, election, the irresistihilit} of free which, and the severe sentences that fb|- 
. grace, or of any matter relative to the lowed, rested principally upon him. In 
/powers, prerogatives and sovereignty of he procured a decree of the star- 

foreign princes. These meuMircs Ixing chamber, limiting the number of printers, 
Attributed to the counsels of bishop Laud, ami forbidding the printing of am book 
the Calvinistio or Puritanic partv were not licensed by the bishop of London or 
much incensed at his conduct. On the archbishop of ('anterbun, for the time 
accession of Charles I, Laud's influence, being, or by the chancellor and yice-rhau- 
b\ the countenance of Buckingham, Is*- rcllnr of the universities. ('atalngm*s of 
came very ‘great: and he was ordered to all book' from abroad were hIm> to he fui- 
funlish the king with a lwt of all the di- niched to tin simr authorities; and *o ar- 
vines in {he kingdom, against wIiom* names hitrarv was rh** conduct of riinrlesViiiui 
he marked O. or 1\, to signify Orthodox i^tcr'. at the* pt nod, that numbet', Ffotli of 
or Puritan. In !(?£<*, be was translated clergy ami laity, 'ought to «{mt the country 
to the see of Bath and Wells, and. in K?9*. A proclamation w.o i"iied to restrain them, 
to that of London. On the se<pi»*'tnition unless certificated to be conformable to tin 
of archbjsJiop Abbot, in cniiseipieiice of discipline of tin- chinch. Afte*- a U pse 
having accidentally* *-liot a gumo-keepei, of !‘2 years, H parliament was t onv* ’icu m 
Laud was appointed one of the eonimi*- April, 1 « ekO ; tin* conmions. oimmuieed by 
' sinners for exercising the arrhiepi'enpul appointing eommittee' of religion ami 
jurisdiction : and, l>eing a zealous >up|M»rt- grievances, on whirl* it vwt' suddenlv di— 
eroftli** liated administration of Bucking- solved, after sittuiL only three week'. All 
Jiaui, Iwcame in the Highest degree unpop- sorts of menus were then put m lore** to 
ular. On the assassination kl' that favor- rai'C supple*', by loan, benevolence, ship- 
ire by Felton, bi'hop Lnul, sii'iH*cting money, Ac., iIiom* who refusal payment 
chat some members of purlfmnent might, being fined ami imprisoned bv the 'tar- 
be pnry to the deed, prevailed on the chamber oreoiim d-tahle. . A clerical eon 
hiwr to send to the judges Jbr their ojiin- vocaiion vv as ul'o authorized by the king, to 
ion, 4i whether, bv law, Felton might not sit, imie|H i,clent of the parliament. Tin* 
he raeked ? n Bishop Lund wits also the body, Insides "runtim.' subsidies, prepared 
mofct active im mber of the high couuuis- a collection of constitutions and canons 
,sion court, the arbitrary and severe pro- ecclesiastical, winch, being approved l»y 
cceilingd of which wen 1 so justly odious the privy council, was made public, and 
to the nation. In HJ30, he was elected gave such general disgust lo the moderate 
chancellor of the university of Oxford, to of all partn ', and produced so greut a 
* which liu wito a great benefactor, and number of petitions to the privy council, 
which he enriched with an invaluable that diaries was obliged to suspend them, 
collection of manuscripts, in a great nuni- On the calling of the long parliament, the 
her of languages, ancient, modern ' and new cuiiojis were summarily disposed of, 
Oriental. In he attended Charles us subversive, both of the rights of parliu- 

into Scotland, who went there to he im-nl, ami of the liberties and properly of 
crowned: and, on his return, he was pro- the subject, and the long gathering storm 
footed to the see of Canterbury, become immediately burst over ihe liead of the 
vacant by the death of urchbishop Abbot. archbishop." The next day, articles pre 
On the same day, an agent from the court seuted against him by the Scottish coni - 
of Rome came to hun privately, and offer- ftiissimicrK wen; read in the house of 
ed him a cardinal’* Jiat — a fact which lords, which when referred to the c.om- 
; ahovv» how strongly lie w r as suspected of mons, a motion was put and 'curried, that 
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Ik* had been guilty of high treason. The 4 
celebrated Dcnzil Hollfcs was immediately 
nent to the house of lords, tp impeach him 
in the name of all She commons of Eng- 
land. and he was delivered into the custo- 
dy of the black rod. Feli. 20, 11341, 14 
articles of impeachment w ere brought up 

• from the Commons, and he was committed 
to the Tower. Soon after his commit- 
riH nt,tlic house of commons ordered him, 
jointly with those who had passed sen- 
tence against Prynne* Bast wick and Bur- 
ton, to make them satisfaction for the dam- 
ages which they had sustained by their 
sentence and imprisonment, lie was also 
lined £20,000 for Ins proceedings in the 
imposition of the canons, and was other- 
wise treated with extreme severity, lie 
remained in prison three years before he 
w r as brought to trial, whirl i at Ictigfli, on 
liie production of 10 additional articles, 
took place March 12, 104J1 — 44, and lasted 

. 20 days. Many of the charges against 
him were insignificant and poorly snppoit- 
<d ; lint it appeared that he was guilly'of 

•rfoanj .arbitrary, illegal and cruel actions. 
Hi* own defence" was acute and able ; and 
his argument— that he cquld not be justly 
made responsible for the actions of the 
whole council — if not absolutely a lo- 
4 fa^ was a strong moral defence. The 

. lords were still more staggered by Ins 
counsel showing that, if even guilty of 
these arts, they amounted not to high 
treason. A case w as made for the judges, 
who very much questioned if they were 
so, and the peers deferred giving judg- 
ment. On this delay, the house of com- 
mons passed a hill of attainder, Jan. 4, 
1(344—45, in a thin house, in which the 
archbishop xvu> declared guilty «of high 

* treason, and condemned to sutle r death — 
as unjustifiable a step, in a constitutional 
point of view', us any of which he w as ac- 
cused. To stop this attainder, lie pro- 
duced the king’s pardon, under tin* great 
seal ; but it was overruled by both houses, 
and all he could obtain by petitiining, was 
to have his -entouce altered from hanging 
to bedleading, lie accordingly met Ins 
death with great firmness, Jan. 10, 

It >44 — 45, on a scatlbld erected on Tower- 
hill, in the 72d year of his age. llis' 
warmest admirers admit his extreme rash- 
ness, and little is left which cun he fairly 

•, pleaded for his severity and violence, ex- 
cept' the probability that he acted on prin- 
ciples which lie deemed correct. Much 
praise has been bestowed upon his piety, 
but his diary s1h>ws it to have been min- 
gled with uyicTi puerility and superstition; 
his dreams being regularly recorded, as 
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' Well as the hopes and fears which thfey ’ / 
excited. Shaking of his learning and. » 
morals, Hume observes, u that be wa^ vir- ;* 
tuoiis, if seventy of irtannejs alo£e, and/ . 
abstinence from pleasure, could deserye ’ (j 
that name. He was learned, if. polemical 
knowledge could entitle him to that * 
pniise.” Among his works are sermons ? v 
Annotations upon the Life and Death of 
King James ; ins Diary, edited by Whar- 
ton ; the Second Volume of the Remains'? 
of Archbishop Loud, *written by himself; 
Officium Quotidianum , or a Manual of pri- 
vate Devoti6n ; and a Summary of Devo- , 
tion. 

Lauder, William, a literary impostor, 
who attempted to prove Milton a plagiary, 
was a native of Scotland. In 1747, lie 
published, in the Gentleman’s Magtr/ine, 
an Essay on Milton’s Fse aqd Imitation 
of the Moderns, the object of which wSs 
to prove that Milton had made free with 
the works of certain Latin poets of mod- 
ern date, nn the composition of Ins Para- " 
disc Lost. Mr. Douglas, afterwards bish- 
op of Salisbury, in a letter, entitled Milton 
vindicated from the Charge of Plagiarism,, 
showed that tin passages which had beui” 
cited l>y launder, from Mast'- nius, Slii- 
phorstiiH, Taubmamiusv and others, had 
been interpolated by Lauder himself, from 
llogg’s Latin translation of the Paradise 
Lost. lie subsequently acknowledged Ins 
limit, assigning the motives which prompt- t 
ed it. (See Niehol’s Literuiy •imr dotes.) 

4 Laudl'koai.e, James Maitland, earl o f 9 
was horn in 1759, studied in Glasgow, 
was, by lmviily interest (beiiig then lord 
Maitland), brought into parliament for the 
Scotch Ijorotighs of Lauder, Jedburg, &c. f 
and immediately joined die opjxtsitiou, 
with whom lie acted till the death of his* 
father, in J789. On succeeding to the 
title of Lauderdale, lie was chosen one of 
the 1(5 peers of Scotland. He opposed 
the Russian armament, condemned the* 
measures taken against Tippoo Sail), and, 
when the revolution in France broke out, 
hailed it as a most fortunate event, lie 
was a witness of the dreadful massacres 
•which took place iu September, 1792, anil 
allied himself with the Brissujtiues, Or " 
moderate republicans. With Brissot, their 
leader, lie contracted a warm friendsliip. 
Pn his return, he opposed the war with' , 
Fhuice, and the other measures of the 
Pitt administration. Having lost his seat 
as one of the. 16 peers of Scotland, lie at- 
tempted to get into the house of cotnmons 
by a surrender of his peerage, which he 
thought was allowable by the Scottish law, 
that, by that means, he might become a ,, 
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5 cbthrponer, and be remitted to. tip house sure to the air (fcveft a very short time), it be- 
\ 6f commons. .He 'became a citizen of '. comes opaque, tender, and eventually falls 
'ijOtidon, and was made free of die needle- into u white powder ; specific gravity, 2.2. 
.makers’ company : but, landing for sher- Before the blmv-pifie, it hitumesccs, and 
’ iff, he did not meet with sup|>oit from the fuses with difficulty into a colotless glass., 
livery, ami ne' then contented himself It is composed of silox 48.50, nhmniio 
with writing hifc. sentiments and puhlish- 22.70, lime 12.10, and waiter 1(5.00. Jt’ 
t ing them- He published several pant- was first noticed in the lead-iniues of 
phlctB On fihahee, India affair^, and paper lluehroet, dining the cavities of veins. Jt 


i currency, among the principal of winch 
/is $u) Inquiry into the Nuturcymd Origin 
Of public Wealth (1804), which has readi- 
ed three editions. When the Whiffs came 
into administration, in 160(5, lord Lauder- 
» dele was created a haron of Great Britain, t 
and received a seat in the priv v c< hi ncil, 
and the custody of the great seal of Scot- 
land. When his friends went out of office, 
hn retired with them. His lordship then 
attached himself to the interests of the 
ptmeese rharlotte of Wales. Lord Lau- 
derdale is a man of talents and of intrepid 
character, but of great" impetuosity of 
temper. 

Laudon. (See Loudon .) 

IjAUENBrap. or Saxe-Lavemuru : a 
t Danish ducliy, belonging to the Gcnnan 
*' confcnleracy. It formerly belonged to 
Hanover, passed with that country, in 
1800, under French government. wiw re- 
stored, in 1818, to its former st.-ftj ; in 
181*5. was ceded to Prussia. The 1*™— 


has since been found in trap in Ireland 
and Faroe, Transylvania, Nova Scotia, 
and in the U. States, near New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Uckch. (See Boat.) 

Launching. (See Ship.) 

L4ua\ ; Petnirelfs mistress. It was 
long eironeously supposed that this lad), 
who has liven celebrated ill the sweetest 
strains of poetry, was only an a I lego rival 
person, ora descendant of the houses of 
Chabaud and Sade, who remained single, 
and lived at Vroieluse, where the ]wet 
had an opportunity ofheeoming acquaiut- 
t 1 with her. According to the investi- 
gation'. of the abl»e Sade, Mhnoircs pour 
In l it dr A Year ois Pftraripir (Amsterdam. 
17 ( 54 — ( 57 , *‘5 \ ols., 4to.J ; of Tiruliiwl’i, in 
his History of Ifaliau Literature ; of Hnl 
delli, Dtl Pdrarra (Florence, 171 > 7 , lto.) ; 
of the ublie Ammon, PStrcrrpir a Pan. 
rinse, and Itetour Jv la Fontaine dr Pau- 
rluse (Paris, 18055, and Avignon. 1605) ; of 


srian government after wards gave it up to 
Denmark. (See Kid, Pt are of.) It con- 
tains, at present, 400 square mile*, with 
.'52,000 inhabitants, is situated on tin right 
l»atik of the Ellie, and is surrounded by 
the territories of Hamburg. Lulsvk, Han- 
over, Mecklenburg and Holstein. Graz- 
ing and tillage, together with die transit 
trade, •'are the sources of it*, wealth. If 
exports much wood for fuel and building. 
The toll on the Ell*;, paid in the city of 
ttauenburg, is said to amount to 50*000 
Danish dollars annually. According to 
► die coustitutipil, confirmed by tlic king, 
22 landholders and the three cities have 


Guerin, D< script ion de la Fontaine dr Pan- 
ellist (Avignon. J801, limn.) ; , and, lastly , 
of (■iiigiiene, ill his Hist oi re littimirc 
d' Halit (2d \ol ), Laura was deseended 
from the old Provencal famil) of Noves, 
winch htcj now Im*cii extinct 5500 years, 
and was tile daughter of the chevalier ► 
Audibert Novec, who lived in Vvignou. 
She was horn at the tillage* of Novo, or 
in Avignon, m 15107 nr 15508, and, idler* 
tin* death of her father, who left her, his 
oldest daughter, a large fortune, she mar- 
ried (15525) the young llughde Sade, of a 
distinguished family in Avignon. Laura 
was one of the most lieautifuJ women of 


each one vote in the diet. The free feas- 
ants in 111 villagea are not represented. 
Ratzeburg, the capital, is situated in a 
lake. * 

- Lacmonite ; a mineral, named in hon- 
or of GiUet de Loiuriout It occurs in 
aggregated crystalline masses. deeply 
striated, or iri separate crystals, of seve- 
ral varieties of form, and sometimes 'in 
that of its primary crystal, an oblique 
rhombic prism, of which the midi nation 
of the terminal plane is from one ucufo 
angle to the other. It in white, sometimes 
with a tinge of red, and is translucent, and 
bard enough to scratch glass. By expo- 


tin* city, which, being at that time the res- 
idence of the fwipe, attracted many stran- 
gers. Among them was the young Pe- 
Tfarcli (q. v.), whose ancestors had been 
banished from Tuscany, during the quar- 
rels of the Guclphsoiud Gbilicliriop. It 
was m the (Jtii of April, 1.827, on Monday 
of the passion-week, at (> o’clock in tho 
morning, that Petrarch, then 28 years old, 
first saw, as he himself says, the beautiful 
l^uiro, in tin* church of the nuns of* Hi 
Flora; and, front that moment, he was 
seized with a paafeion as violent ns it was 
lasting., His vain efforts <6 lead her from 
the path of duty, mid his ineffectual at- 
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.tempts to • conquer a hopeless passion,, 
plainly show that his love was by no 
means Platonic. He acknowledges, how- 
\ ever, that he 'never received the^ smallest 
favor from her, and bestows the highest 
praise on her virtue. Laura certainly felt 
'fluttered by the devotion of the young po- 
et, and was polite and kind towards him, 
as long as she saw nothing in his' atten- 
tions to alarm her ; but treated him with 
. severity whenever he endeavored to ex- 
press the warmth of his passion. For ■ 
more than 20 years, Petrarch sang the ob- 
ject of his love, ami endeavored to excite 
a reciprocal passion, or to conquer his 
own. During this long, period, hy alter- 
nate severity and kindness, Laura succeed- 
ed in returning him a captive to her 
charms, without ever suffering the least 
Main on her honor. She never saw the 
poet m her own house, because the man- 
ners of the time, as well 'as the jealousy 
of her husband, forbade it. After her 
marriage, she always lived at Avignon^ in 
the house of her father-in-law, situated*on 
./he Rhone, lielow the pupal palace*; and it # 
wae from the summit of the rock, oil 


vkimt: r; m 

/Charles of Luxemburg^ aftefVvwd^ iho • 
, emperor Charles iV, saw her at abal); 

. wljich was given liim, ami, beckoning fo 
■ the otlier ladies to make way, fie ap- 
proached her,, and ki$scd her on the fore- ^ 
bead and eyes. But the repeated fatigues 
of nmtcrtiity, and v the domestic trouble' 
which she suffered from the ill humor of 
her hifsband, add the bad conduct of her 
eldest daughter, made at length such a 
change in her appearance, that those who 
saw, her for the first time were disap-* 
pointed. A pestilence which arose in the 
East, and spread desolation -over Europe 
for three years, at length reached Avignon, 
in 1348, and, on the b*th April, at 6 o’clock 
in the morning, the hour which Petrarch 
has designated, in his mournful recollec- 
tions, as that of die birth of his love, Lau- * 
ra fell a victim to this disease, and was 
buried on die same day, in the church of 
the convent of the Minorites. In 1533, 
sonic antiquaries qbtained permission to. 
open Laura’s grave. They found a parch- 
ment enclosed in a leaden hpx, oil which 
was written a sonnet, bearing Petrarch’s 
signature. It was not, ’however, written 


which the palace was built, that Petrarch 
delighted to-gatfe on her, as she walked 
in her garden. In the same year (1334), 
that Petrarch went to Vuucluse, to recover 
his peace of mind ill this lovely solitude, 
Laura was attacked by an epidemic dis- 
ease, which made great ravages ; blit she 
recovered, and was dearer than ever to the 
poet. , In 1339, the painter Simon of Si- 
enna, who had been called to Avignon to 


in the spirit uf that celebrated poet, but 
appeared to l>e the work of a friend. They 
alsp found a medal, liearing a fcmale 
figure, with the inscription M. L. M. J. 
(perhaps, Madonna Laura Morta Juir). 
Francis /, who visited Avignon the same 
} ear, sought out Laura’s jgrayc, wrote an ‘ 
epitaph on her, and ordered a monument 
to be erected toiler; but it was never alone* 
The box and the medal were purchased 


adorn the papal palace, painted Laura’s 
picture, ami gave it to the poet, who re- 
paid him with two Sonnets. Whether 
Laura consent! d to have her portrait taken 
’ for Petrarch, or whether he only obtained 
• a copy, or Whether the image of the beati- 
, tifiil iady was so deeply stamped on the 
mind of the puintcr, that he could after- 
wards paint her from recollection, cannot 
now lie ascertained ; hut it is certain, that 
. he afterwards introduced Laura, into sev- 
eral picture-*, as, for instance, those on the 
ceiling of the cathedral at Avignon. When 
Petrarch returned to Avignon, after hav- 
, iug been crowned with laurel at the capi- 
tol, Laura, whether flattered by his fame, 
or touched hy the constancy of a lover 
whom long absence had rendered more 
■ dear to her, received him kindly. Petrarch 
saw her more frequently, and his visits to 
Vaucluse bchame less frequent and long. 
His poems, which were spread over all 
, Europe, made the Imauty of his mistress 
very celebrated, and all" strangers, who 
came to Avignon, wished to see Laura. 
/ j VOL* VII. , 38 


(1730), of the under sacristan, by some , 
Englishmen^; but the sonnet was lost, 
when the castle, lielonging to the family 
of Sad<% Nvas destroyed, m 1791. The/ 
torub itself was overturned, together with .* 
the church, during the revolution. The > 
prefect of Vaucluse (1804) caused the 
tomb-stone, which had been given to the 
family of Sade, to be placed in the old 
cathedral of Avignon. The ubbe Cos-* 
taing lias endeavored to prove, without * 
any sufficient grounds, that Petrarch’s 
Laura was descended from the family of 
Baux, and was the daughter of Adhemar 
do Baux. (»See his La Muse dt Pttrarq&e, \ 
dans Its Collines de Vaucluse , Paris and ' 
Avignon, 1819.) (See the article Pe- , 
trarch,) , 

Laurel (iaurus ) ; a genus of plants . 
consisting of trees or shrubs, mostly aro- 
matic, and often remarkable for the beauty ■ 
of their foliage. The leaves are. simple, 
generally alternate, and the flowers small * 
and inconspicuous. It is one of the few 
genera belonging to the Linnteau class 
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\ , cnrmtndria. The species inhabit the trop- 
ical parts of the globe, ami thd warm 

* regions in the vicinity ; two of the Amer- 
f icon species, liohvever, extend to a high 

northern latitiuie. Cinnamon, cassia and 
camphbr are obtained 'from different spe- 
cies of launts. The sweet bay (L. nobilis\ 
’ so celebrated fy tlie anoient poets, mid 
.. used to decorate temples and the brows 
< of victors, is a small ornamental evergreen 
, . tree, inhabiting the south of Europe and 
’ north ‘of Africa. At the present time, the 
leaves and berries are chiefly employed 
for culinary purposes, and form an article 
of export, even to die U. States. The red 
liny (j fc. CaroHniensis) inhabits the alluvial 
, district of die southern parts of the l T . 
States, from latitude 37° to die gulf of 
, Mexico, and is found westward beyond 
the mouths of die Mississippi. It is a 
beautiful tree, growing in the low grounds, 
in company with die cypress, ami some- 
times attains the height of 1>0 or 70 feet, 
with ’a trunk a toot or 18 inches in diame- 
ter. The leaves hate an aroma veiy 
similar to- that of the L. nobtlis , and may 
lie employed for the same purposes. The 
wood, which is strong, fine-grained, and 
capable of receiving a brilliant polish, was 
formerly employed, in the Southern States, 
in cahinet-niaking,and afforded very l»eau- 
tiiiil furniture ; hut the difficult) of find- 
ing stocks of sufficient size, together w ith 
die facility of procuring mahogany, lias 
broucht it into disuse. At present, it is 
chiefly employed in naval architecture, 
whenever it attains large dimensions. The 
, wood is used also, in preference to any oth- 
er, for tree-nails (wooden pins which fasten 
the fdanks of a ship to die timliens). The 
' sassafras, so remarkable for having it* 

* leaves either simple, or divided into two 
or three lobes, is also a species of lawus. 
Though usually appearing as a shrill), it 
not unfrequently attains considerable di- 
mensions, growing, in a rich soil, to the 
height of 40 or 50 feet, or even more, 

- with a trunk of proportional diameter. It 
is common throughout the IT. States, as 
far north os latitude 43°, and extends 
westward even into Mexico. The bark 
of die aoots, which is the most juivverfuily 
. aromatic part of die plant, has been in 
high repute as a medicine from the dis- 
coveiy of* America, and is still exported 
to Europe in considerable quantities, but 
its virtues have been veiy much overrated, 

, although it is yet frequently qrnployed in 
pharmacy. A veiy agreeable beverage is 
mude, in some parts of the U. States, of 
this bulk, in combination with other sub- 

* ( ptauces, audit is also employed in dyeing, 


.affording a beautiful orange color. The 
h. benzoin , or fever-bush, is also an agreea- 
’ hly aromatic slirub, as widely exteuded 
throughout the U. States as the preceding. 
Four odier species of laurus are found in 
the Southern States. Micbaux strenuously 
recommends the introduction of the cam- 
phor tree (L. camphora) into the Southern 
States, and is or opinion, that it would 
soon become naturalized. The alligator 
l>ear, which forms a frequent article of 
nutrimentnn the West Indies, and is much 
cultivated for that purjjpsc, is also the fruit 
of a species of laurm . 

Laurkns, Ilenry, a distinguished states- 
man. of die revolution, was bom ;it 
Charleston, South Carolina, in 1794. 11m 
ancestors were French Protestant refu- 
gees, who had left France al>out the tune 
of the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 
After receiving a good education, he vva* 
placed in the counting-house of a 1111 * 1 - 
chant of Charleston, hut was soon after- 
wards sent to London to lit himself tor 
commercial pursuits, under the eve of a 
• gentleman who had been engaged ik 
business in Charleston. O 11 his return, he 
entered into business, and, by his industiy 
and activity, acquired an ample fortune. 
Having retired from business, lie went, in 
1771, to EurojK', in order to sujM'rinteud 
the edueatiou of his sons, and was in 
London when he received die first ae- 
4 counts of the troubles which were liegin- 
liing to agitato die colonies. With 38 
other Americans, he endeavored, in 1774, 
by petition, to dissuade parliament from 
passing the Boston ]iort hill, and exerted 
himself to prevent a war ; hut finding that 
nothing would be of all) avail for that 
purpose, suv e dishonorable submission, he 
hastened home to take part w ith his eoun- * 
tryinen. He arrived in Charleston in* 
December, 1774, was chosen president 
of the council of safety, and soon mani- 
fested that he had lost none of his energy 
and habits of business. In l/sfi, he was 
elected a delegate to congress; soon after 
taking his seat, was mode president of 
diat Ikh1), and continued such until the . 
close of the year 1778. He then resigned, 
and, in 17711, received the appointment of 
minister plcrii)K>tcntiary from the ('.States 
to Holland. On his way thither, be was 
cajrtured by the British, carried to Lon- i 
don, and con urijtted to the Tower. For 
the first month of his confinement, lie vvds 
permitted to walk out with an urinal 
guard ; but this indulgence was suUse- 
qiiently taken from hint for a time, in 
consequence of lord George Jordon, then 
a jirisoner also, liaviifg met and tasked, 
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him to walk with him, which, although' 
Mr. Ij&urens refused to do, and immedi- 
ately returribd to his room, was inter- 
preted into a transgression of orders; His 
t confinement lasted for more than 14 
months, during which, various efforts 
were made, by the British government, 
to shake his' constancy, but without pffcct 
♦Soon after his release, he received a com- 
* mission from congress to be one of their 
ministers for negotiating a peace with 
Great Britain, and, haying repaired to 
, Paris, he signed, Novornbrr 30, 1782, with 
doctor Franklin aAl John Jay, the pre- 
liminaries of the treaty. On his return'' 
home, he whs received with every mark 
of esteem, hut declined all offices. His 
health had been broken by his imprison- 
ment, and, after passing the last yedrs of his 
life in agricultural pursuits, he died De- 
cember 8, 1792, nearly 70 years of age. 
According to an injunctidh contained in 
bis will, his body was burnt, and Iris 
bones collected and buried. 

Laurens, John, lieutenant-colonel, «ou 
j}f the foregoing, after receiving a liberal 
education in England, returned to his 
country, and joined the American army in 
1777. The following summary account 
. of Iris military career is taken from Gar- 
den’* interesting Anecdotes of the Ameri- 
caifKevoluiioh. “llisfijst cs^ay* in arms 
was at Brandywine. At the battle of 
Germantown, he exhibited prodigies of 
valor, in attempting to expel the enemy 
from Chew’s house, and was severely 
wounded, lie was engaged at Mon-, 

' mouth, and greatly increased his reputa- 
tion at Rhode Island. At Coosahatchie, 
defending the pass with a handful of men, 
against the whole force of Provost, he* 
was again wounded, and was probably in- 
debted for his life to the gallantry of cap- 
tain Wigg, who gave him his horse to 
carry him from the field, when incapable 
of moving, his own having been shot un- 
der him. He headed the light infantry, 
and was among the first to mount the 
British lines at Savannah ; displayed the 
greatest activity and courage during the 
» siege of Charleston j entered, with the for- 
lorn hope, the British redoubt carried by 
1 storm at Yorktown, and received with his ' 
own hand the sword, of the commander ; 

, by indefatigable activity, thwarted every 
' ’ effort of the British garrison in Charleston, 

( confining them, for upwards of 12 months, 
to the narrow limits of the city and neck, 
oxceptwhen, under the protection of their 
, shipping, they indulged in distant preda- 
' tory expeditions; and, unhappily, at the 
very close of the war, too carelessly ex- 


posing himself in' a triftfog skirmish fM|6r $ 
Combahee, scaled his* devotioA tp his 
country in dfeath.” ( It is related by judge 
Johnson, in his lift; of general Greene, that 
the greater part of the night, in which the f I 
fata) skirmish, took place, was , spent, bv ■ 
Laurens in a jocund company of ladies ; * 
that the expected rencounter was ' the * 
subject of the gayest badinage ; and that * 
the company did .not separate until two £ 
hours before the time when the colonel >• 
was in motion with his detachment. The 
sorrow at the news of his deatfi was deep * 
and universal. Washington, into lArhoso 
family and affection he had won admis- 
sion, mourned him as a lost son.’ Such* a 
combination as was found in him of chiv- , 
alrous gallantry', patriotism, ardor, eleva- 
tion and rectitude of soul, with unaffected 
modesty, information, frankness, vivacity 
and polish of manners, lias* rarely been’ , 
seen. He was the delight of every socials 
circle, and the admiration of his" com- 
panions in arms. There is one 'act of his*' 
life, which, j>criiaps, more than any other, • 
entitles him to the gratitude of his conn- * 
try. In the autumn of 1780, he was sent, 
as a sjiecial uiuiislcr, to France, in order to . , 
negotiate a lopn from the French govern- 
ment, and, on his arrival in Paris, imme- 
diately entered upon the business of bin 
mission ; but, after a delay of more than 
two months, on the part of the govern- • 
ment, to return a definitive answer to his •* 
application, lie determined, contrary to all 
the rules of etiquette, to present a memorial 
himself to the king, at the levee. He fir^t 
made the minister count de Vcrgennes, as 
well as doctor Franklin, the American 
envoy, aware of his intention, and, not- « 
withstanding the urgent entreaties of the 
latter, carried it into effect.' The king,* 
however, received the memorial gracious-' 
ly, and matters were soon arranged in u 
satisfactory manner. The consequences 
of his successful boldness in this affair 
were all-important for the American , 
cause, which would have been, perhaps, . 
irretrievably ruined by any further pro- 
crastination. An account of the transac- . 
tion, from the pen of the secretary of the 
mission, is to be found in the American ;• 
Quarterly Review, fob i, p. 425. 

\ Lauriston, Janute Alexander Bernard 
Law, count do, grandson of the celebrat- 
ed projector Law, was bom in 1768. He. 
embraced the military profession at an early , # 
age, and served in the artillery, in which* if; 
he obtained a rapid promotion, owing to J 
his own activity, and , to the friendship of 
general Bonaparte, whose aid-de-egmp he -, 
w as, and who employed him on several 
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important missions. lie commanded, in 
' IwO, in quality of brigadier- general, the 
fourth regiment of Hying artillery, at La 
1\ re' In 1801, he wis chcmi to convey 
to England die ratification of the pivliini.- 

■ narics of peace, and was received with 
omhuxiiism by the people of London, who 
took the horses from his carring*', and 
conducted 1 him, .in triumph, to Downing 

' street, lie served in evert campaign oi 
importance iu :?pam, Germany and Rus- 
sia. In 1801 \ he penetrated into Hnngn- 
j r>, anti took the fortress of Raah, after n 
knnhardmeni of eight days. July h*. he 
decided the victor in favor of the Wench 
at the hattle of Wagram, by coming up to 
' tli*' charge, at fulhrot, with 100 piece?. ol % 
artillery. In It'll, he wa> appointed imi- 
Imssador to Petersburg. The .object of 
.his mission wa* to obtain the occupation 
tif tlje ports of Riga and Revel, and to 
oxduile English shin* from the Baltic. 
.This mission having faded, M. de Lauris- 
ton vvtts employed in the Russian caiu- 
jiaign, and, after the takiiUr of Moscow, 
was sent with proposals for an armistice 

■ to the emper*»r \lc\ander, which were 
* rejected. After the dws ‘irons retreat from 

.Moscow, he commanded Me army of 
nlwc rvauon on t!i»* bank* of the LIU*, and. 
during tlnvo nifH'jN, deluded that rivet 
with a small three, preventing tin* enemy 
from penetrating into Ifhnover. He 
fought with great valor at the battle of 
L**i|>>ic, bur, being taken prisoner, was 
conducted to Berlin, where he was treat- 
ed with favor and distinction. After tin* 
conclusion of the general peace, Louis 
XVIII created him a knight of St. Louis, 
grand cordon of the legion of honor, and 
captain 'lieutenant of the Gray Muske- 
teers. After March 20, 1815, he follow*,*! 
the king’* household to the frontiers of 
France, and then retired to his estate of 
Richecourt, near La Ft*iv, without* min- 
gling in any of the* truiisaetions of thg 
hundred days. On the return of Loins, 

’ he was nominated president of the elec- 
toral college of the department of LWtstie, 
lieutenant-general of the first divirion' of 
royal foot-guards,' and member oi’ the, 
commission appointed to examine into 
the Conduct of such officers as had serv- 
ed from March 20 to July 8, 1815. He 
wa< created a commander of 8t. Louis ip 
1810, and presided, in the course oi’ the, 
same year, at the trial of admiral Liuois, 
count Delaborde, &u\ In 18*23, he wax 
appointed marshal, and commanded the 
. second corps de reftrve oi’ the army in 
Spain. He died in 1828. 

Lacs a >?»£;, capital of the Pays-de- 


Vayd, a Swiss canton, has 1300 houses, 
with 10,000 inhabitants ; Ion. (P 45' 30" E. ; ■ 
lat. 4ti° 3F 45" X. It is most* beautifully 
situated about a mile from tlio Ink*' of 
Geneva. Lausanne lies high, with the 
lake atul snowy Pie*ltiioutcse Alps ih 
front, whilst the shore of flic lake is eov 
efr'd with vineyards. Since *15**10, there 
1ms been an academy at Lausanne,, which, 
iu 1800, wax elevated to an academical 
institute, with 14 professors and a rector. 
It has works in gold and silver, print mg- 
olliees, and some truth* in wine; but its 

# chief profits arc derived from the niiinc- 
rous foreigners who resort to it frmn all 
countries on aceotmt of in charming sltu- 
atioti, or to perfect themselves in French. 
Lutistime has a socutc iPnnulatian^ socie- 
ties for nahihd history and agriculture, 
and a Bible society. Formerly the city 
belonged to Hcfpc, who-** luiilift’ lived in 
the episcopal palaee. T!ie bisiiop tians- 
teircd his residence to Freiburg' when 

• Lausanne embraced the Falviuisrir re- 
ligion. Haller, Voltaire and Gihhou re- 
sided here for a considerable penode 

Lai Mr/.. (See Lusatm.' 

liVi ti n. (See Kiris* rthtHttrn,\ 

L W a. iSee } olrui unit.) 

Lw U.FTTI ; tin* rime of several indi- 
vidual- distinguished ui French history, 
of whom we shall mention only two, the 
subject of tins article and that of the fol- 
low im*. — Jean I\»rLot de Lav alette, the 
4rth grand- musKr of the knights of Mal- 
ta, \us horn »n J4J*4, of an ancient family . 
Luv alette. unanimously elected gnuul- 
ina<ti r in 1557, showed himself eijuaJly 
net ne and wise a- bead of hi- order and 
a- a general. Ills ambassador* were ad- 
mitted, at the eonucil of Trent, among 
those of the most power lid mouuivh*. 
He restored the internal organization of 
liis order, hut distinguished himself par- 
ticularly by the heroic defence of Malta 
against Solinmu H, wlto attaeked it with ‘ 
a force of 80,000 men, and whom lie 
forced, after a siege of several months, to 
retire, in 1505, with a los* of more than 
20,000 men. lie then built the fortress 
La Vnietta iu Malta, refused the cardinal’s 
liat, and died iu 1508. (See Malta*) ■ 

Lai alktte, Marie rimtnans, count de, 
vus bom at Paris, hr of obscure 
parents. Ilis mother was it num', often 
employe* I l*y the Imnous accoucheur Buu- 
deloC(|nc, who, perceiving the promising 
talents of the youth, furnished her with 
the means of giving him an education far , 
superior io his birth. Young Lavulcttu 
was destined tor the clerical profession, 
and wore die habit of an ubb6 for some 
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time, but afterwards took to the study of completing: his escape. He bad recourse; 

’ the law. The revolution, in 17811, gave for that purpose, to three Englishmen— ;* 
another direction to his ambition. He be- 1 Messrs, Bruce and Hutchinson, .and sir , 
came an officer in the national guards, and Robert Wilson, who were already known 
in August, 1792, defeuded the Tuileries. for their zeal in support of the principles * 
' He afterwards served in the army of the of liberty, and for their hostility to the* , ' 
Rhine and that of Italy, with such dis- tyranny exercised by the Bourbons. By * 
tinction, that he rose rapidly. Bonaparte means of, these gentlemen, he procured' 

. made him his aid-de-camp, intrusted liim the uniform of a general officer in the 
with his secret 1 * correspondence, and gave British 4 service, and repaired, January 7, 
him in marriage Mile. Beauhamais, the at half past nine at night, to the ajiurt- 
niecc of Josephine. He accom|>anied nionts of captain Hutchinson. The* next 
Bonaparte to Egypt, and, soon after the morning, at ’ seven o’clock, lie got into a 
establishment of the* consular government, cabriolet with sir Robert Wilson, passed 
was made count, and a commander of the the barriers without being recognised, and 
legion of honor. In 1814, be ‘was re- arrived the following day»at Mdns, where 
moved from the post-office ; but when his guide took leave of him. He then 
. Louis quitted Paris, in 1815, he repaired took the road to Munich, where he found 1 
to the office, in company with general Se- an asylum among powerful friends and 
hastiani, ami summoned his successor, M. connexions. Irritated l>y his. escape, the 
Ferranti, to surrender his place, only allow- g<>\ eminent had the cruelty to retain his 
ing him a few minutes to collect his papers, wife fur some time in prison, because she 
but, at the same time, treating him with had been accessary to the escape of her 
great politeness. He then took measures husband — a treatment which disordered 
to accelerate the progress of Napoleon, her senses, and she has since been a con- 
oid conducted himself with extraordina- firmed lunatic. Lavalette was pardoned, 
ry vigilance and activity. For these ser- and returned to France in 1821. 
tire* he wn« created a peer of France La\ atkk, John Guspar, was bom in 
.(June 2), and continued in his office till 1741, at Zurich, in Switzerland, where * 
the return of the king. In the month of liis futlier enjoyed the reputation of a skil- 
Nofccmber following, he was brought to ful physician and good’ citizen. The 
trial, and condemned to death asaiiwcont- seventy of his mother somewhat depress- 
pliee of Napoleon. His appeal ami ap- ed the mind of the boy, who was endow- 
plication for pardon having failed, prep- ed with a lively imagination, and he early 
.‘nations lor his execution on Thursday, gaveliimsclf up to solitary reveries. While 
December 21, were making, when his wife, jet at school, he was persuaded that lie 
Irnvmg obtained permission to visit him, had received direct answers to his pray- 
came, on the 20th, in a sedan chair, and trs. His imagination, even at that early 
dined with him, attended by her daughter period, nppeaip to have lieen so actively 
and the governess. About seven in the employed, that be never acquired much 
evening, the two latter appeared .at the knowledge of philology or classjcal ail- 
keeper’s lodge, apparently supporting Mu- tiquity. In 17 (k 1, lie travelled, m coni- 
* dame lavalette, who was closely muffied puny with Fuseli — afterwards, a distin- 
np, held a handkerchief before her eyes, guished painter ill London — to Lcipsic 
ami exhibited every symptom of the pro- and Berlin, and became acquainted with 
foumlest distrocs. After a few minutes, the the scholars and theologians of Northern 
keeper of the prison repaired to La valette’s (iermany. In 1764, he returned to his 
apartment, where he found Madame La- native nty, and, in 1767, appeared as k 
valette in hi* place. He set his turnkeys poet in his Schmizerlieder , which, as well 
and keepers in motion, but, in spite of os bis Jfatssichien in die Eungkeit (1768), * 
their activity, nothing was found but the gained him many admirers. In 1769, he • 

' sedan chair, in which the young daughter waauppointed one of the ministers at the 
had taken the place of her father, who orphan church at Zurich. His sermbns 
had suddenly disappeared at the tyuai des were rendered attractive by their pleasing 
Orfevres . The jailer was then removed style, his enthusiastic zeal, and a. certain 
'and confined, tiie barriers wore closed, mysticism which always characterized 
and expresses were sent in every direc- him. They vyerc printed in 1772, and 
tion, with the description of La valet teV per- were admired even in foreign countries* 
son, who contrived to lie closely concealed All his activity was, in fact, flevoted to the; , 
fora fortnight, in spite of the vigilance of service of religion, until he undertook his 
,the police^ cjunng which time he modi- w ork on physiognomy. Lavater had be- ' 
tated on the most effectual method of come acquainted with a great number of 
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persons, ami his lively imagination had 
' v ied him to the conclusion tlmt there exists 
1 „*a much greater connexion, between the 
. : internal man ami the external expression 
in % the face, them is generally supjiosed. 
,-He reduced, this external expression of 
* disposition and character to a system, and 
, considered die lines of U»e countenance 
as sure indications of the temper. Ho 
had adopted this idea in 1701*, and collect- 
, ed the features of distinguished people 
? &oni all parts of die world. His great 
’ f work (in four volumes, 4to.), under the 
• modest title Physiognomic^ Fragments 
(i775 et s.*q.), made him known all over 
Europe. It was tendered valuable by the 
numerous portraits it contains, mostly 
well executed by ^soine of the first engrav- 
ers of Germany. Lavater had added ex- 
planations, iu a poetical style, full of en- 
.timsiaMk* exclamations. As may easily 
bo imagined, a theory so novel found 
warm admirers, whose zeal often render- 
ed it ridiculous, and Liclitenberg satirized 
it hi his Essay on Cues and Tails — one of 
Ii.s most successful compositions. Lich- 
teuberg’s exclamations on die contour 
of a pig’s tail, or a happily -adjusted cue, 

, 'equal the raptures of Lavater viewing the 
phvsiognoim of.au Alexander. Accord- 
ing Jo Las Cases, Xupoieon declared luiii- 
self convinced, hj long experience, that 
no relruice was to be placed on the ex- 
pression of the face — an opinion wjiicli 
is perliajis true to a greater extent in re- 
sjm ct to talents than disposition. Lavater 
himself seems to have given up his theory 
in a great degree. (See Physiognomy.) 
He published several other work*. includ- 
ing j looms ami works of religious instruc- 
tion, ami Ins reputation became so great, 
that hi* journeys resembled triumph*. 
He refused l>cncr appointments in foreign 
countries, and Iweame minister at St. Pe- 
ters church iu Zurich. During the revolu- 
1 Hurt, he sjioke with Mdness agamst the new 
ordfcr of things, the Swiss directory^: c., and 
was finally transported to Bale, in 17tHi. 

. He. was again set at liberty, but, on tin; 
capture of Zurich <Sept. 2b, 17W), by 
M?is*ena, while occupied in the street, as- 
sisting the distressed, mid giving refresh- 
ment to exhausted soldiers, he received a 
shot m his side.* He lingered alnive a 
' year, during which he wrote several 

^ * Wi.nhnjr to fL'uwl-Rorhetie\ Wktmrt th 

U [l^ohi! . (Pans neithci a 

U'NMdii nor a Pivnchymui was his munlcm . 

“ lr trim* uftS/urtfant Unit entjfr a fa lunar drs 
/,* l,ont t> r qi/i confu*iti\jit ton ■/<*!»* v/w,’ 

/ fmpvr*' tiutu in tamin' c?t liorriMt s *mt jvr 
f,tm6 fa* antn* ,secnu d*' *jl fall* 1 dm*' «*f d* *on 
. tnfpuuabU r^in: * 
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works, and died January 2, 1801. Lava- 
ter was one of the most virtuous of men, 
so that a biographer says of him, “ Had 
he lived iu early times, he would now bo 
adored as a skint, because every thing 
w hich the church requires from a saint 
lie had in perfection — charity, love of man- 
kind, and unrclaxing zeal in the cause of 
Christ.” Ho did much for practical theol- 
ogy. Lavater owed little to learning, but 
drew chiefly from himself. His work on 
Phj siognomy has been several times trans- 
lated into English. Of the English trans- 
lations, we nia) mention Hunter’s (Loud., 
J7K), 3 vols. 4tu.) A valuable French 
edition appeared m 180S* (Paris, 10 vols.). 

ho r.M>KR ; a delightful!) fragrant plant, 
native of the south of Europe, ami now 
commonly cultivated in our gardens. Ml 
the labiate plant* are aromatic and stimu- 
lating, but these projjerties are more ex- 
alted m this plant than in an) other of the 
tribe, es.peeially when it grows in a warm 
and *ui im exposure. Indeed, m such 
situation*, it sometimes contains one fourth 
of its weight of camphor. To the abun- 
dance of thi- plant attributed the supe- 
riority of' the hone) in certain parts of 
Europe. The volatile nil, distilled water, 
mid tincture of lavender, am much em- 
ployed in otlicmu! preparations, and as 
pei fumes The flowers )ield bv far the 
great«M proportion of oil. 

Lwima; a daughter of king Latinim 
and Amata. She was lietrothed to her 
relation, king Vunius, but, because the or- 
acle ordered her father to many her to a 
foreign priire, she was given to -Eneas, 
after the death of Tiirniis. (See Lttfimts.) 
At her huslimifi’s death, she was left picg- 
nant, and, being fearful of the tynmny of 
Ascanius, hei son-in-law, she 1 fled into the 
woods, when* she brought forth a son, 
called .Etnas Sylvius. 

L\v iN4t m, or Lav imm ; a town of Ita- 
ly, said to have lieen built by /Eneas, and 
called in honor of Lavimu, tlie founder's 
wife. It was the eupital of Lalium during 
tlie raign of ^Elicits. 

Lwoisikk, Anthony I«uwn*nct», a cele- 
brated French chemist, whose name is 
connected with the antiphlogistic theory 
of chemistry, to the reception of which 
he contributed by hit* writings and discov- 
eries. lb* with lwtrn at Paris, August JO, 1 
174.% ami was the son of opulent parents, 
who gave him a good education, lie ac- 
quired an intimate knowledge of the phys- 
ical sciences, mid first distinguished him- 
self h\ a prize memoir on.the l«*«t method 
of lighting the streets. Two years after, 
in 1708, he was chosen a member of the 
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academy. About this. time, he published to the adoption of an improved' systejq of;.* 
several tracts, in periodical /works, on tlie taxation, in / consequence of whicn he : 
analysis of gypsum, the crystallization of drew up a work, which was published * 
suit, the congelation of water, on thunder, under the title of Richesses territorials de 
the aurora borealis, &c. Journeys to djf- la France , relating to the production and* ; 
forent parts of France furnished him ma - * consumption of the country. About this ’*• 
to rials for a mincralogical chart of the tithe, he was appointed one of the com- ’ 
kingdom, intended as the basis of a work missioned of the national . treasury— an \ t , 
on the revolutions of the globe, and the office* which afforded him an opportunity 
' formation of the strata of the eartli, out- of exercising his spirit of systematic ar- . 
lines of which appeared' in the memoirs rangement His house liecaine a vast, 
of tlie academy lor 1772 and 1787. The laboratory ; the most skilful artists were '« 
discoveries of Black, Cavendish, Mac- employed to construct ’the necessary in- 
bride mid Priestley, relative to the nature . struments and apparatus for his pbilosoph- 
ol* elastic fluids or gases, attracted tlie no- ical researclies. He had conversazioni at 
tice of Lavoisier, who entered on the his house twice a week, at which were dis- 
sume field of inquiry, withjll his charac- cusBed tlie theories, opinions and discov-V 
•ferwtie ardor in the cause "science ; and, eries of learned contemporaries. With oth- 
possessing tlie advantage; of a considerable or fhmiers-general, lie was condemned to 
tbrtunc, he conducted Ills experiments oil death by tlie revolutionary tribunal of 
a large scale, and obtained highly interest- Paris, on the charge of being a conspira- 
ing results. In 1774 appeared his Opus- tor, and of having adulterated the tobacco 
tides chymiyucs , comprising a general with ingredients obnoxious to the 1 health 
view of what was then known relative, to of tlie citizens, and, on this frivolous 
' gaseous bodies, with several new experi- pretext, was beheaded by the guillotine^ 
^Incuts, remarkable for their ingenuity and May 8, 1794. When he found his thte 
accuracy. Doctor Priestley’s discovery inevitable, he petitioned for a few days’ 
of what lie called dephlogisticated air, nf- respite, in order to make some interesting 
forwards generally termed oxygen gas , fur- and important experiments which he had 
nislied Lavoisier with a fresh subject of* in view; but this favor was denied him. 
research; and, in 1778, he published un M. Lavoisier married yin 1771, tlie daughter 
essay on this substance, ami its influence of a farmer-general, a lady of agreeable 
in the production of 'acids, developing the manners and considerable talents, who 
principle of a new chemical theory. This not only participated inker husband’s phil- 
was further illustrated by his experiments osuphieal researches, but also, cultivated * 
oil the. composition of water, by burning thy? arts with great success, and engraved 
together the oxygon arid hydrogen (q. v.) with her own hand the plates for one of * 
ibises, and by its analysis nlFording the his publications. She subsequently be- 
scune principles ; ami the system was came the wife or count Runiford. 
completed by his tlieorics of combustion Lavora, or Terra di Lavoro ; a prin- 
(q. v.)und oxidation (see Qrygen). the de- ci polity of Naples, bounded north by 
composition of atmospheric air, his doc- Abruzzo Ultra and Abruzzo Citra, east by 
trine of caloric (q. v.), ami its influence in Molise and Prinoipato Ultra, south by 
enuring the solid, liquid and gaseous states Principato Ultra and the gulf of Naples, and 
of bodies ; and tlie whole theory was laid west by the Mediterranean and the Cam- . 
. Iielore the public in his Elements of fiagnadi Roma ; about 140 miles in length, 
Chemistry,' which appeared in 1789, and ami 33 wide where broadest. Itispopu- • 
was sjieedilv translated into English and Ions and fertile, yielding abundance of 
ether languages. (Sec Chemistry , and corn, wine, oil, and other productions of 
•, Chemical Nomenclature.) M. Lavoisier Italy. Anciently it was called Campania ; . 
rendered many services to tlie ails ami in the middle ages, tlie Castellany of Capua . 
sciences, both in a public and private ca- Casertais the capital; Gaetathe principal 
pacity. When the new system of weights port. Pqp., 0*25,500 ; sq. miles, 1696 v ,, 
and measures was brought forward, he Law. (See Appendix to tliis volume.) 

1 Contributed to its improvement by some Law Merchant. (Sec Commercial Law.) 

novel experiments on the expansion o*f Law of Exception (in French, lox 

metals.' if e was consulted by the nation- (t exception). When the situation of a 
al convention as to the ln;st method of state is so critical that the ordinary powers 
manufacturing 'assignats, ami securing and laws are no longer considered suffi- 
them from being forged. In 1791, the cicnt, extraordinaiy and more energetic ; 
committee of the constituent assembly n]»- 'means 'arc employed. Tbe Romans had ‘ 
filled to him for information preparatory a form for such an emergency,, which in- 
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t .vested the two consuls with a- greatly aug- 1 majority of 12 voices (the number of the 
meiTted power-—" Pldeani consults, ue quid jury in usual cases), tn these coses, the 
rtspublica detrimenti capictt (Let the con- house of lords alone decides upon the mo- 
suls see tliat the republic receive no uiju- tion of the commons, and wholly without 
ry);’* and if this was not sufficient, they the concurrence of the king, whose right 
appointed a dictator. The remedy was » to pardon is even circumscribed, But 
often worse than the disease. Despotic when an individual bill of attainder, or hill 
governments require no laws of exception ; of penalties, is brought forward in parliu- 
inthtee the public power is always free inent, then the introduction of the act may 
from the restraints which are imposed take place iq the house of lords as well ns 
upon it in constitutional states. In the in the house of commons; and no peculiar 
•* hitter,, certain cases happen in which fegal process is followed, but it depend* 
the power of the government must be on the pleasure of each house how the’ 
strengthened, to be able tq act with energy facts, upon which the summary sentence 
and promptness. In England, the first is grounded, shall be proved ; and it is * 
and most important regulation, in such an only from considerations of natural justice 
. .emergency, is the suspension of the habeas that opportunity is granted to the accused 
corpus act for a limited time. The gov- to defend hhopf. The sentence itself is t 
emment can then take into custody sus- passed by a simple majority of voices in * 
pected and daugerous persons, without each house, like other laws ; but it must bo 
fbllowing the regular process of law. sanctioned by both houses of parliament, 
This suspension is not a prerogative of and the assent of the king must l>e oh- 
the crown, but can only be granted by par- tabled, as in any other luw. In fixing 
)iament,aad for a limited period, at the ex- the punishment, also, parliament is ame- 
piration of which all such state prisoners liable to no established rule, mid the right 
must be released, or subjected to a formal of the king to pardon wholly ceases, if be t 
examination. Even then, the suspension has once given his consent. Such a pro- 
does not protect the ministerial Officers cess has always something very odious on / 
against the demands for indemnification the face of it, and, in point of fact, it is 
for an unjustifiable arrest. These coni- .veiy rarely resorted to. Thomas Wem- 
plaints, when made against the ministers worth, earl of Stafford, the celobrat' d con- 
of the king, are usually comprehended in fidential minister of Charles I,' was eon- 
a separate act of i»qrlianicnt, called the denmed to death by this form, and it was 
indemnity bill % at the discussion of which in equally criminal and impolitic in the king 

• parliament, the apportion party is careful to give his consent to this lull of attainder, 
to institute a strict examination of the use The same process nas introduced against 
which the ministers Imve made of their the queen, in 1820, and, wholly independ- 

• extraordinary power. A second regula- cut of her guilt pr innocence, this wag a 
tion of this kind is the alien bill (see sufficient reason for rejecting it. In the 
Alien BUl\ which invests the government U. States, no such legislative power exists, 
with a power over all foreigners dwelling either in the/ state or in the national legis- 
in England, such as does not constitution- loture. It is contraiy to the genius of a 
ally belong to it, giving the right not only republican government. The constitution 
to order them out of the country at pleas- of the IJ. States declares, tliut " No hill of 
ure, but also jo 9end them to any part of attainder, or cj post facto law, shall he 

> the continent. Bills of pains and penal- passed;” tliat "the privilege of the writ 
ties, which are admissible in single cases, of habeas corpus shall not be suspended , 
constitute a sort of law of exception, unless when, in cases of rebellion or 
Parliament maintains the right to puss invasion, the public safety requires it.” 
such bills, which could not lie long to it So, also, except in cases of impeachment, 
under a correct division of public power, every person accused of a capital or ittla- 
and thus to punish individuals without a mous crime (except in the navy or army 
judicial sentence. This js to he distin- service) has a right to a trial by jury, and 
guished from its proper- judicial functions, cannot even then be tried, unless upon a 
by which the peers of the realm, the house presentment or indictment by a grand 
of lords, act as the highest court of justice, jury. Such are the privileges guarantied 
and the house Of commons comes forward by the constitution of the U. States. And 
% as complainant (as in the case of governor the state constitutions generally embrace 
Hastings). There the lords sit formally as the same protective principles. There is 
a court of justice; a full judicial hearing is also another principle recoguj^d in the 
granted to the defendant, and his condem • constitution of the 1 T . States, which is of 
nation cannot be pronounced except by a great importance. It is the provision, that 
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“ excessive bail shall not be required, nor 
'excessive fines .imposed; nor cruel and 
-unusual punishments inflicted;”, so that, 
while the present republican constitutions 
' of government exist in America, there can 
he no such thing as a dictatorship, or a 
law of exception. In France, there whs 
no occasion for laws of* exception before 
17! >0; the lettris dc cachet (q. v.) answered 
all purposes. Tlic parliaments, if they 
opposed the royal mandates, und pre- 
vented their publication, which consisted 
in entering them in the register of parlia- 
ment, were at last brought to obedience 
by a royal , session, or tit dr justice, or by 
exile to some obscure place : or, if their 
resistance was obstinate, they were dis- 
solved, as in the last years 9f Louis XV. 
Hut alien the struggle for legal order, from 
Want of moderation on both sides, bad 
degenerated into a furious conflict of par- 
ties. the laws of exception wen* often 
really nerosuy, though often used mere- 
ly as instruments of faction. We do 
not here refer to illegal, though perhaps 
i#eessary, measures (coups d' itot) adopt- 
ed in extraordinary cases, such as the 
dissolution of the legislative body on 
the 18th Fruetidor, 17‘J7, the abolition of 
l ho trilmnate, 1 807, \ c. lint the suspen- 
sion ^if the constitution (even the demo- 
cnttieal), by the committee of public safe- 
ty, m 1793, and the hndcringthe revolu- 
tionary Tribunal permanent, were genuine 
laws of exception. The regular adminis- 
tration of the laws was promised by every 
new government, but, down to the resolu- 
tion of 1830, the promise was not fullilled. 
The liberty of the press was repeatedly 
restrained, and the regular course of jus- 
. tiro jKTvert(*d by special tribunals. One 
of the most remarkable laws of exception 
was that of March 3, lb 10, respecting the 
state-prisoners, by which the ancient Id - 
tres de cachet were again introduced in 
almost full force. It was required, indeed, 
that a wainuit of the minister of justice, 
and a mandate of the privy coirncil^should 
precede imprisonment, which was to con- 
tinue no longer than a year; hut a regula- 
tion, like the hahtas corpus act in England, 
was wanting to enforce the performance 
of these conditions Under the reign of 
LouufcXVIIl, also, numerous laws of ex- 
ception were imwted, although the ohar- 
*lvx (atl. fcth\ Avchired, u Tl\e Vonwh have 
t lie right of publishing and pnnfiug their 
opinions, provided they contbriA to the 
law’s against tlic abuses of the 
By repeuted law's of exception, the censor- 
ship woe extended not only over tin* po- 
litical, but often even over the literary, 
\ • 
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journals. The assassination of the duke r ' 
of Berry, 1 in particular, w r ns made the * 
pretence for restricting the liberty of the 
press, for investing the ministers witli an- ' 
thority to confine persons suspected of * 
crimes, or cr£ criminal designs against the. 
king, the stab?, and the royal family, with- . 
out a judicial process. These laws Were 
to continue to the end of the session of ' 
1820. * The law concerning the censor- * 
ship wfts renewed in the session of 1820, 
and till three months after the commence- 
ment of* the .session of 1821 ; but the Jaw 
relating ft* the imprisonment of susficctcd, 
persons was tacitly abolished. The last 
laws of exception in France were the 
lam oiis ordinances, of July, 1830, which 
resulted in the overthrow and expulsion 
of the Bourbons. 

Law of Nature, and of Nations. (See 
National Law, and Natural Laic.) 

Law, Edward, lord Ellcnhorough. (See 
Ellenlwrough.) 

Law, John ; a celebrated financial pro- 
jector, the son of a goldsmith of Edin- 
burgh, in which city he was born, in 
Ui8L He was bred to no profession, but 
In’came versed in accounts, and was em- 
ployed in those of the revenue. For the 
purpose of remedying tlic deficiency of a 
circulating medium, he projected the es- 
tablishment of a hank, with paper issues * 
to the amount of the value of all the lands 
in the kingdom ; hut this scheme w as re- 
jected. In consequence of a duel, he fled 
from Ins country, and visited Venice and. 
Genoa, from which cities he was banished, 
as a designing adventurer, but, at Length, se- 
cured the. patronage; of the regent duke of 
Orlciuis, and established his hank in 1713, 
by royal authority. It w T as at first composed 
of 1200 shares of 3000 livres each, which 
soon hoFO a premium. This bank became . 
the Office for all public receipts, and there 
was annexed to it a Mississippi company, 
which had grants of land in Louisiana,* 
and was exjiected to realize immense. * 
sums hy pluuting and commerce. In 
1718, it was declared a royal bank, and the 
shares rose to twenty times their original 
value. In 1720, Law was made comp- 
troller-general pf the finances ; hut the 
shares sunk in value as rapidly as they 
hail risen. He was obliged to resign his . 
post, after lie had held it only five months," ’ 
,,and to.TvA.Vre, first to a svat m the country, 
and then, for personal safety, to quit the 
kingdom. He carried with him a small 
portion only of the vast fortune he at one 
time possessed, and lived afterwards in 
great obscurity. After visiting England, 
Holland, Germany, and other countries, 
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lie ‘finally settfed at Venice, where he died 
in 1729), still occupied in vast schemes, 

1 feud fully convinced of the solidity of his 
System, the failures of which he attributed 
entirely to* enmity and panic. Various 
. 'opinions have been entertained of the 
trierit of his project; and by some it has been 
thought to have possessed feasibility, had it 
. been carried more moderately into practice. 

Law, William ;* a divine of the church 
of England; horn at KingclifFe, in ♦North- 
amptonshire, in IGcHL educated at Eman- 
uel college, Cambridge, where lie was 
elected fellow. On the accession of 
George J, refusing to take the oaths, he 

* vacated Jiis fellowship, and left the uni- 
versity. He then officiated as a curate in 
London, and as tutor to Edward Gibbon, 
father of the historian. Mrs. Hester Gib- 
bon, aunt of the same eminent individual, 
and Mrs. Elizalieth Hutchinson, formed a 
joint establishment, of which lie became 
^ member, at his native village of King- 

* efifie, where he died in 17(51. The writ- 
ings of Mr. 1-aw, although in many respects 
excellent, partake of a gloominess and se- 
verity, tinged with a mysticism and enthu- 
siasm, that the study of the writings of Ja- 

. cob Bohnie did not fail to increase. The 
Serious Call to a Devbut and lloly Life, is 
deemed, both by doctor Johnson and Mr. 
Gibbon, one of the most powerful works 
of devotion in the English lunguage, as is 
also his Practical Treatise on Christianity, 
which abounds with satire, spirit, and 
knowledge of life. He also wrote some 
other works, and published translations of 
his favorite Bohnie. (See his TAfe, by 
Tighe, and Gibbon’s Memoirs of himself.) 

Lawrence, sir Thomas, it distinguished 
English portrait painter, was bom at Bris- 
tol, in 1769. His father was an inn-keeper, 
and the artist very early exhibited proofs 
of his talent for the art : he is said to have 
sketched portraits very successfully in liis 
4 fifth year. At the age of six, lie was sent 
to school, where he remained two years ; 
and this, with the exception of a few les- 
sons subsequently, in Latin*' and French, 
constituted his whole education. His 
father would not even permit him to he 
instructed in drawing, declaring that his 
genius would be cramped by the restraint 
of rules. Young Lawrence, however, 
had access to the galleries of some of the 
neighboring gentry, in which lie employed 
himself in copying historical and other 
pieces, la 1782, liis father removed. to 
Bath, where liis son was much employed 
in taking portraits in crayon ; and, having 
;„made a copy of the Transfiguration, by 
^Raphael, the society of arts* besjowed on 
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him their silver palette, irt consequence* 
of its merits. During six years, he was • 
the sole support of his father and a largo 
family. In 1787, the family removed to . 
London, andLawrcnce was admitted a stu- 
dent at the royal academy. His subse- 
quent career was successful and brilliant. s - 
lie was elected royal associate in 1791, 
and, on the death of sir J . Reynolds, the next 1 
year, was made painter to the king. His i 
reputation grew steadily, and he was soon 
considered the first portrait painter of the 
age in England. His scene from the Tem- 
pest was a successful attempt at historical 
painting; hut that branch of the ait re- 
ceives too little Auicounigcmcnt in Eng- ’ 
land, in comparison with that of portrait 
painting, to induce a successful artist, m* 
the latter department, to cultivate the for- 
mer. *In 1815, he was knighted by the* 
prince regent, who also employed him to 
take the likenesses of the sovereigns, and 
the most distinguished persons of their 
suite. During their \isit to England, he 
finished the portrait of the, king of Prussia, 
and went to Ai\-ln-Oha}>elle,se\ernl yea** 
afterwards, to paint Alexander ; thence ho 
went to Vienna, where he completed the 
portraits of the emperor, the archdukes, 
Metternieh, &T., and, in Rome, painted 
Pius VII and cardinal Gousalvi. On his' 
return to England, he was elected presi- 
dent of the roj al academy, as successor to 
West. (q. v.)* Th id office he held till liis 
death, which occurred suddenly, Jan. 7, 
1830. His portraits are striking like- 
nesses, ahd display a hold and free pen- 
cil; but they are, particularly his later 
ones, chargeable with mannerism, and are 
not considered to lie successful in express- 
ing the nicer shades of character. In his 
drawing, there is a want of accuracy ami 
finish. His income, for the last twenty 
years of his life, was from £10,000 to * 
£20,000 ; but he died poor, owing to his 
zeal to possess* the first-rate productions 
of his art, which he purchased at any 
price. The |iersonal appearance of sir 
Thomas Lawrence was striking and agree- 
able. His countenance bon; a marked 
resemblance to tliut of Canning, and he 
was always pleased when this resemblance 
was oliserved. He was studious in dress, 
and went beyond, the limits of correct 
taste in this particular. A look of settled 
melancholy was always upon liis features, » 
and tlier^ was a restlessness in his manner, 
that bespoke an unquiet spirit. ■ 

J^awrence, James, a distinguished* 
American naval commundor, was horn at 
Burlington, New Jersey, in 1781. He 
early manifested a strong predilection for 




i 4>f age, he commenced the study of tJie one of the worst ships in the nrivy. ‘ .He 
law ; but after the drftth of his lather, he had been but a short time at Boston, 
entered the navy as a midshipman, in when the British frigate ‘Shannon, captain* 
171)8. In 1801, the Tripoli war having Brooke, appeared tofore the harbor, and 
commenced, he was ■ promoted, and, in defied the Chesapeake to combat. 

1803, was sent out to the Mediterranean, 
as the first lieutenant of the schooner En 


terpriso. While there, he performed a 
conspicuous part in the destruction of the 
frigate Philadelphia, which had been cap- 
tured by the Tripolitans. In the same 
year, he was invested with the temporary 
command of the Enterprise, during the 
bombardment of Tripoli by commodore 
Preble, all the ships of the squadron being 
employed to cover the boats during the 
attack; and *so well did he execute his 
‘ duty, flint the commodore could not re- 
strain the expression of his thanks, lie 
remained in the Mediterranean three 
\ears, and then returned with Preble to 
the* C. States, having previously beetf 
transferred to the frigate John Adams, as 
first lieutenant. In June, 181*2, war was 
declared between (ireat Britain and the 
If. States, and Luwrence, at the time in 
command of the Horne;, a few dajs after- 
wards sailed with u squadron under the 
onion of commodore Rogers, for the pur- 
pose of intercepting tlic^ Jamaica licet. 
They returned, however, at the end of the 
following month, to Boston, without hav- 
ing been able to accomplish their object. 
Lawrenci* then accompanied commodore 
Buinhridgn on a cruise to the East Indies ; 
hut they separated near St. Salvador, on 
tin* coast of Brazil, the Hornet remaining 
there to blockade a British ship of war, 
laden with specie, till compelled to retirp 
by the arrival of a sevent} -four. Feb. 24, 
1813, the Hornet fell in with the brig Pea- 
cock, captain Peake, which she took after 
a furious action of 15 minutes. This ves- 
sel was deemed one of tlie finest of her 
class in the* British navy. In the uumlier 
' of her men and guns, she was somewhat 
inferior to the Hornet. She sunk before 
all the prisoners could be removed. The 
latter was considerably damaged in the 
riggingand sails, hut her hull was scarcely 
. hurt. Lawrence returned to the U. States, 
w^icre he w’as welcomed with the ap- ' 
iihiusc due to his conduct ; but the most 
honorable eulogy bestowed ui>oii it, was 
contained hi a letter, published by the 
v officers of the Peacock, expressing their 
gratitude for the consideration and kind- 
ness with which* they had been treated. 
Shortly .after his return, he w as ordered 


Law- 
rence did not refuse the challenge, al- * 
though his ship was far from being in a t 
condition for action; and, June 1, 1813, 
he sailed out of the harbor, And engaged 
his opponent. After the ships had ex- 
changed several broadsides, and Lawrence . 
lmd been wounded in the leg, he called 
his boarders, when he received a musket- 
hall in his body. At the same time, the 
enemy boarded, and, after a desperate 
resistance, succeeded in taking possession 
of the ship. Almost all the officers of the 
Chesapeake were either killed or wound- 
ed. The last exclamation of Lawrence, 
as they were cariying him lielow, after the 
fatal wound, was, “Don’t give up the 
ship. He lingered for four da/b in in- 
tense pain, and expired on the 5th of 
June. He w’as buried at Halifax, with 
every mark of honor. 

Lawrence, St. ; a Roman deac on, and 
martyr, who, when his bishop, Sixtus, was 
led to death, cried out, “ Whither dost , 
thou go, father, w ithout thy son ?” The ’ 
bishop ordered him to remain, and to take 
care of the treasures of the church ; but 
he was arrested, and ordered to give up 
these treasures. He asked for three days’ 
respite, during which he railed together 
all the poor and sick, whom he showed to * 
the satellites of the emperor, as those 
w hose support Secured treasure in heav- 
en. The instrument of hw martyhlom 
was a gridiron, on which lie was burned to 
death, in 254. (See Escurial.) His day, 4 
in the Catholic ehurcli, is August 10. 

Lawrence, St. This river, one of the. ’ 
largest in the wprld, is the outlet by which 
the w r aters of the great lakes Superior, 
Huron, Michigan, Erie and Ontario are 
poured irjto tip* ocean through the gulf of 
St. Lawrence. In different parts Of its 
course, it is known by different names. 
From the sea to lake Ontario, it is called • 
St. Lawrence; but the name Cateraqui, or 
Iroquois , is sometimes applied to the part * ■* 
between Montreal and lake Ontario. Be- 
tween lakes Ontario and Erio, it is called 
Niagara river; between lakes Erie and 
St. Clair, Detroit river ; between lakes fet. 
Clair and Huron, St . Clair's river ; be- 
tween lakes Huron and Superior, SL ■ 
Mary's river, or the Narrows, forming 
thus nn uninterrupted connexion of up- 



wards of 2000 rrtHee.* It is Navigable for inn, Lublana ) ; capital of the Austrian 
ships of the line* to Quebec, about 400 * duchy of Carniola, the scat of the chief 
' miles, 'and to Montreal for ships of 600 imperial* giibernium> in the kingdom of 
lonfe, 580 mites, , The distance from Mon- Illyria, for Carniola and Cqrinthia, also 
Trial to lake Olitario is 190 or 200 miles, of a prince-bishop, &c. In ancicut 
The tide flows up„as far as Three Rivers. timoH, it >vas milled JEmono, knd was a 


Its breadth between Montreal and Cine- considerable city in the Vindeliciaii II- 
befc is from half a mile to four miles ; the lyria. It contains, at present, 866 houses 


average breadth, about two miles. Be- with 11,500 inhabitants, who speak Gcr- 
4 low Quebec, it gradually widens, till it mau, Italian, modem Greek, and French, 
enters fhe gulf; where, fromcaj>e Rosier to - The lower class speak the Illyrian- Vin- * 
the Mingan settlement, on the I<abrador delician dialect, which differs little from , 
! coasts it is about 105. miles in breadth, the Croatian and Istrian. It carries on 
The country through which it flows, ftoin^ considerable commerce with Vienna, 
the lake to the gulf, is generally fertile/ Venice, Bavaria, Constantinople. From 
and much of it well cultivated, and rapid- 1800 to 1813, it was the residence of the 
Jy improving ; on both sides, tty* prosed French governor-general of tire Illyrian 
is delightful : numerous villages, for the provinces. The city has liecome remark - 
mnst part built round a handsome stone able, of late, on account of the congress 


church, invite the traveller's attention, 
while single houses and farms appear at 
agreeable distances. The river in several 
places spreads out into large lakes, ns lake 
Kt. Francis, St. Louis, and Deux Mon- 
tagues f and there are numerous itlmuls, 
shoals and rapids. From the beginning of 
December to the middle of April, the navi- 
gation is totally suspended by frost. The 
breaking up of the ice in the spring is 
described as a magnificent scene. 

Lawrence, St., Gulf of ; a gulf which 
receives the waiters of the St. Lawrence, 
formed between the western part of New- 
foundland, the eastern shores of Labrador, 
the eastern cxtreihity of New Brunswick, 
part of Nova Scotia, and the island of 
( ’ape Breton. It communicates with the 
* Atlantic by three passages,— on the north, 
by the straits of Bellciale. between Labra- 
dor apd Cape Nortjli; or the sotith- 
cast/tef the passage between cajie Ray 
and J^ewfouudlana ; and liy the gut of 
Catipou which, divides Cupe Breton from 
Nfctfi iBcotm. Tlie distance from cape 
- Rqgfer to cape Hay is 79 leagues; from 
Nova Scotia to Labrador, 106. 

Lay (from the Anglo-Saxon word ley ) ; 
the name of an ancient elegiac kind of 
French lyric poetry, formerly much inii- 
tatefl by the English. The lay is said to 
have been formed on die model of the 
trochaic verses of die Greek and Latin 
tragedies. There were two sorts of lays ; 
the greater, which consisted of 12 couplets 
of verses, iu different measures ; and the 
lesser, comprising 16 or 20 verses. Tlie 
Word lay is now generally applied to uny 
little meluncholy song or air, and is, for 
the most part, used in diat sense by Chau- 
cer, Spenser, Milton, Waller, Dryden, and 
other classical English poets. 

La y» ac u (in Italian, Lufngnna; iu Illyr- 


holden here, from January #26, 1821, to 
Ala) of the same year. In the article 
Congress , the recent congressional politics, 
and the consequences of the congress .at - 
Lay had i, are discussed. This congress * 
forms a conspicuous epoch in tlie history 
of politics, us it was here that the right* of 
armed intervention (see Intervention ) was 
regularly proclaimed and received into 
the national law of Fiiiropc. Russia, Aus- 
tria and Prussia declared that they would ‘ 
never abandon tliese principles, but the < 
3 r car 18.30 made some cliange in their 
policy. England declared (Castlereagh's 
letter, January 11)!, 1821) that it could not 
agree to such principles. — See Bignon’a ■ 
Du Covgres.de 7 Yoypau (Paris, 1821), and , 
tlie articles Italy , Sicilies, The l\vo, ami 
Sardinia , sec also the article f Vance, * 
History if ’ 

Layman (from the Greek X’(«5s, {jeoplep 
signifies, since the third century, every 
Jenson not a clergyman. — Among {Hunters, 
h signifies a small statue, whose joints are * 
so formed, that it may be put into any at- 
titude, for the purpose of adjusting tlie . 
drapery of figures. 

Laynez, Jaines, tlie second general of 
the Jesuits (<j. v.), and tlie real founder of •, 
the policy and organization of the society. .* 
was born at Alinancario, near Siguenza^, * 
in Castile, in 1512. ' He studied at Alcala. 
The fame of Ignatius Loyola’s religious ’ 
zeal, and tlie desire of becoming acquaint- . 
cd with liihi, and, at the same time, of 
pursuing his own studies, led L&jmez to 
Paris, where Loyola was then reading,in 
order to escape tlie persecution of the hf- ^ 
quisition. An intimacy was soon formed /» 
lM3tween these two zealots, and they de-. 
termined to go to Turkey, and preach tfye 
gospel to the infidels; A war with tl$ r " 
Porte defeated this plan \ and, while at" *• 

1 * . 'v 
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Venice, in 1{)3P>, they formed the project 
of eBtubliMhing.il society, the principal aim 
of which should be the education of the 
people in the d'oetrinos of the* Roman 
church, uud tlio prevention -of the spread 
of the new opinions. Layiicz, - more 
prudent, learned, refined and dexterous 
than Loyola, had the principal share in 
*' the formation of tins plan, a Ad his disin- 
terestedness, his zeal and activity, were . 
the principal causes' of the success of tip,* 
t new institution. After the order had been 
confirmed by Pftul II! (J5f0),aml Loyola, 
at the request of Laynez, had been ap- 
pointed the first general, he made many 
journeys' for the purpose uf extending the 
society of the Jesuits, and exerted’ him- 
sellj with great activity, in therause of the 
pope at the eoiuicil of Trent, lie refused 
the cardinal's hat, which was otfered him 
by Paul IV. In 1558, lie succeeded Loy- 
oiu, as general of the, order. Ju 1501, In* 
went to Fnuice with tin* cardinal Ferrara, 
to assist bun in extirpating heresy. Still 
we must do him the justice to say, that he 
^vas the only one at the notorious confer- 
ence of Poissy, who likened at all to the 
voice, of reason and liicrey. The estah- 
lishment ofilic Jesuits in France, although 
w ith some restrictions (see Jesuit), was the. 
result of this journey. After Layne z had 
assisted in establishing, at the third Voun- 
cil of Trent, the supremacy of the bishop 
of Home o\er the other bishops, lie re- 
turned to Herne, when. 1 lie. devoted him- 
self to the direction and extension of liis 
order. He di»*d there January 19, 1505, 
at the age of fill. 

Lazaretto ; a pi iblic building, hospital 
or pest-house, for the reception of those 
afflicted witli contagious distempers. It 
is more particularly applied to buildings iu 
which (juunuitine js performed. (See 
Quarantine, Plaque, Yellow Fever.) 

Lazahites, or Fathers of St. Laza- 
ri s, in France ; the priests of the mission 
were so called after their prior/ of St. 
Lazarus, in Paris. This order, consisting 
of regular prh sts, Imund by complete mo- 
nastic vows, was established iu KkH, for 
the purpose of supporting missions ; but, 
in pagan countries, they have effected less 
dial i other orders established for the same 
purpose. In rhino, they have still a mis- 
sion, In Fnuice, they survived the revo- 
lution, anil, in 181b, were restored, by a 
royul ordinance, to their original destina- 
tion, on account of their services in the can; 
of the country people. Before July, IKK), 
they distinguished themselves as the most 
active missionaries, adherents, and in- 
formers, in the service of the ultra-party ; 

vo?« vii, 31 ) 

\ ■ ■ ‘ 
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by means of wliiHi party,’ b portion of , 
their fom'ier estates wfis restored to them.': 
In* Poland, where they ah; called fathers t 
of the missim, they are inbst numerous, 
and huve great influence, os teachers i{j, 
the seminaries and as spiritual censors. 
Tliey maintain tlieir ancient ihctoastcrics, ' 
and the, back ward stale of science, in that 
country, 1 is, in some measure, to lie ascrib- 
ed to their influence. In Spain,' also, lids 
order has flourished, though the influence 
of the Lazarites there has not hern st> 
great. Austria has admitted them more 
recently. 

Lazarus ; the name of a leprous beg- 
gar mentioned ih sacred history. (Luke 
\vi, 20.) The memory of d monk of this 
name, belonging to the ninth century*; is 
celebrated by the Roman church (Fob. 21 ), 
because neither tire threats nqr the vio- 
lence of TheopliUus, emperor of Constan- 
tinople, could jfrevent him from painting 
images of the saints. The former after- 
wards became patron of the sick, par- 
ticularly of lepers, and in Palestine was 
instituted tjio order of St. Lazarus, whose 
members, calk'd knights hospitallers of St. 
Lazarus of Jerusalem, took care chiefly of 
persons afflicted with the lepn.-y. This* 

‘ disease, was spread in Europe by the cru- 
saders; and the hospitals, which, till the 
thirteenth century, were frequently estab- 
lished for lepers, received the name of 
lazarettos, which, at a later period, was ex- 
tended to all hospitals, (q. v.) 

Lazulite is rarely • found in perfect- 
crystals, more often granular, or m pieces 
not exceeding die size of a hazel-nut. If 
is somewhat translucent, of a fine blue 
color, of different shades ; nearly as hard 
as quartz . , Its primury form is a right 
rhombic prism ; die direction of its cleav- 
ages has not been determined ; specific, 
gravity, 3.05. Before die blow-pipe, it 
intun icsces a little, and assumes a glassy 
appearance, where die heat has lieen high- ^ 
esst, but does nut melt. It consists of’, 
phosphoric acid 41.81, alumine 35.73, 
.magnesia 9*14, silex, 2.10, oxi^e of iron 
2.G4, and water 0.06. It is found in nar- 
row veins, traversing clay-slate*, with 
quartz, in Salzburg. 

Lazzaroni ; a class of persons in Na- 
ples (formerly about 40,000), widiout em- ’ 
ployment or* home, and without any set- 
tled means of support, the greatest part of 
them living for die whole year, both day 
ami night, in the streets and public places. 
Tin* extreme fruitfulness of the soil,' 
which renders subsistence very easy, the 
extraordinary terpperance of the iufyihif- , 
nhts, the warmth of die climate, and, the 
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jnckfonce which it prddnces^ bore given 
\jfm to tliis class men. The Tittle which 
is absolutely necessary, they easily pick 
' up,* in’ the- capacity of messengers,* porters 
- and clay-laborers, without hard work. 
Hence, in spite; of their great number, they 
arc 'extremely good-natured and peaceful, 
and mildly put up with insults and provo- 
cations from 'the other classes. lit Naples 
is found Ovety thing which can make such 
a life practicable ; lienee a lazzarone never 
leaves th*e city without the most pressing 
, necessity. The desire of prdpferty ami of 
• more of the comforts of life, with more 
industrious habits, was first introduced 
among these people in modern times, un- 
der the reign of Joseph Bonaparte, when 
they wen? employed in making excava- 
tions, See., and received* part of their pay 
in domestic utensils and furniture, that 
they might become accustomed to a home. 
They were also collected ih villages. where 
it was - intended to educate their children. 
The police regulations of king Joachim 
(Murat) also contributed to improve their 
condition. ’ The ’ lazzaroni consisted at 
first principally of sick persons from the 
lowcsticbuti, who, after leaviug the hos- 
pitals, retained their wretched clothes, and 
were hence called lazzaroni) as being im-‘ 
der the protection of St. Lazarus. 

. Lead is a metal very anciently tknnwn ; 
it is often mentioned by Moses. Its al- 
chemical name was Saturn us. It has a 
bluish-gray color, and, whcmrecentlv cut, 
a strong metallic * lustre ; but it soon tar- 
nishes, from exposure to the air ; specific 
gravity, ILT 18 . It is soft, flexible and in- 
elastic. It is malleable and ductile. In 
tenacity, k is inferior to all ductile mqtaU 
It soils paper and the fingers,, imparts a 
slight tfiste, and emits, by friction, a pe- 
culiar smell. It is a good conductor of 
heat, melts at 012 ° FnJir., and, when cool- 
ed, slowly crystallizes in quadrangular 
pyramids. It is but slowly affected by 
jhe atmosphere at common temj>eratiireH ; 
but, when maintained in a state of fusion, 
it absorb^oxygen rapidly, and is converted 
into a dull-gray dross or powder. When 
this dross is heated to adow ignition, ;t be- 
comes of a dull-yellow color, and is called 
common mqmcot; ana, by a higher beat 
and longer exposure to the ayr, it assumes 
a deeper yellow, and is then called massi- 
cot. This is the ‘protoxide, of lead, and con- 
sists, in 112 parts, of 104 lead and 8 oxy- 
gfcn. It is insoluble in water, melts at ig- 
nition, and is unchanged by lieat in close 
vessels. When it contains about four per 
'cent of carbonic acid, it is’ called litharge. 
It unites with acids, and is the base of all 


the salts of the lcn<L If th£ protoxide, or 
metallic lead, be subjected, during 48 hours , 1 
to the heat of a reverberatory furnace, it * 
passes to the condition of red oxide, or 1 
what is commonly called minium, or red • 
lead. This is regarded by doctor Tlioni- , 
son as a mixture of the protoxide and deu- * 
toxide of lead. After the. protoxide is sop- / 
nrated by ricetie acid, the deuioxide, of a 
. (lurk red color, remains. Its composition ' 
i^ in ll(i parts, 104 lead, 1$ ogygcn. The \ 
peroride of lead is formed by passing clilo-' • 
line gas through a solution of acctale of 
lead. Its color is brown. Heated mod- > 
erately, es|>cciully with the addition of sul- 
phuric acid, it gives out oxygen, and lie- 
coines deu toxide, and at a chcrry-rcil heat 
it [lasses to the statc-of the protoxide : 120 
’ parts conuiiu 101 of lead. I .cad forms n 
compound with chlorine, as it is supposed 
at piy'seiit, in the ratio of 104 of the former 
to «’k> of the latter. The union is effected 
by exposing the metal in thin plates to the 
action of chlorine gas, or, more easily, by 
adding muriatic acid, or a solution of com- 
mon salt, to the acetate or nitrate of 1cu(Jl. 
dissolve! 1 in water. Tins chloride ilises at* 
a temperature below redness, and* forms, 
as it cools, a semi- transparent, horny ina>s, 
sometimes culled horn lead, or plumbum 
corneum. It bears a full ml heat in close 
vessels without subliming. The pigmeilt 
called mineral, or patent yellow (also fused 
sub- muriate of Item), is « compound of tho 
chloride and protoxide of load. It is pre- 
pared for the purposes of the arts by the 
action of moistened sea-salt on litharge, 
by which means a portion of the protoxide 
is converted into chloride of lead. It is a 
paint little used, however, in consequence 
of the preference given to the chrome 
yellow. An iodide of lead is easily formed . 
by mingling n solution of hydriodic acid, 
or hydriodate of potussa, with 'the acetate 
or nitrate of lead dissolved in water. It 
is of a rich yellow color, and is deposited 
from boiling water on cooling, in crystal- * 
line grains of a brilliant lustre. Lead 
combines with sulphuric phosphorus. 
The siilvhuret may Ik? made by simply 
heating lead and sulphur together, or by 
the action of sulphurated hydrogen on a 
salt of lead. It is an abundant natural 
product, and is kuuwn under the name of 
golem in mineralogy. The phosphw 
ret of lead is formed by dropping q>hos- \ ‘ 
phonis into melted lead contained in a 
crucible, or by lieatiug equal parts of lead « 
filings and phosphoric glass with otie 
eighth of charcoal powder. It breaks 
into lamina, and is, composed of 88 lead, 

12 phosphorus.' As respects the uses of w 
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metallic lead and the bxides, it is \yell as follows: 180 pounds of lead are ’.cal* $ 
known that the former is much employed cined for eight hours upon the hearth ofn 
* in the arts, particularly for buildings and cuj>ola furnace, and, being constantly stir-- \ 
[ . cisterns. ,For the first of these uses it has red, it is ’then left in the furnace ’for 16 J 
many advantages. It is easily worked 1 hours, and only* stirred at intervals. This / 
into any shape, on. account of its great calcined lead, or massicot, is ground in' a 
softness, and is sufficiently malleable to mill with water, washed on tables, and, be* 
fold two pdges over each other, so as to hfg, dried; is put into, stone pots, of such a * 
wake it water-tight, without soldering, size, that 32 pounds fill them somewhat 
This is a very great advantage; since, when "more than one quarter full. Several of 
pieces arc soldered together, the expansion these pots arc laid horizontally in the color 
and contraction, by a change of tempera- furnace, so that', the flame way go quite • 
lure, soon cause a rupture. Althod^li it is round them, and a piece of brick is put 
in veiy general use for* water cisterns, bfefore the opening of each pot. A fire is', 
pumps, and pipes for conveying water, kept up in {his furnace for about 48 hours, 
serious objections have, from rime to and the matter in the pots stirred eveiy , . 
time, been urged against its employment half hour. The process being over, the^ 
for this purpose. Doctor Christison has .red- lead is passed through a sieve. .In this 
found that, in pure water, it is oxidized operation, 100 pounds of lead generally ’ 
with considerable rapidity , carbonate of increase 10 pounds in weight.* Red-toad *» 
lead being formed by the action of the is also made from litharge, by heating it in 
oxygen and carbonic acid of the air. But pots in a reverberatory furnace. The salts 
if the water, as is the ease w ith the ma- of lead have the protoxide, ns has before 
jority of springs, contains a small proper- l»een remarked, for their base, and arc 
tion of saline matter, especially if a sul- readily distinguished by the following gen- 
• phate be present, which never tails to oral characters : — 1 . The salts which dis- • 

* jirecipitaU* toad from any of its solutions, solve in water anally give colorless solu- 
the liability of the water to lx* prejudiced lions, which have an ostringen*, sweetish 
by the lead is very small. And in other taste; 2*. placed on charcoal, they all yield, 
eases, there cun he no danger in delivering by the blow-pipe, a button of lead ; 3. fer- , 
water through aqueducts of lead, provided ropriissiate of potash occasions in their 
they are constantly kept full of water, so solutions a white precipitate ; 4. sulphur- 
as always to exclude the air. Great mis- eted hydrogen and hydjpsulphurcts ]>ro- 
rhief bps liron produced by the use of lead dure u black precipitate; 5. a plate of 
in dairies. If the milk runs into the zinc a white precipitate, or metallic leaf. * 
slightest acidity, some lead will In* dis- Most of the acids atturk lead. The sul- 

. solved, and injurious consequences will pJiuric does not act upon it unless it be * 
follow if it is taken into the stomach. In concentrated and boiling. Sulphurous > 
flit* granulation of lead for shot, a small acid gas escapes during this process, and 
portion of arsenic is added. The propor- the acid is decomposed. When the dis- 
fion is about 2 per cent, of the white or dilation is carried on to dryness, a saline • 
yellow’ arsenic. The compound is heated white mass is produced, a small portion 
red-hot for 3 hours in an iron jwrt, protect- of which is soluble in water, mid is the ♦ 
ed by a tight cover, when the 1 contents are sulphate of lead ; it affords crystals. The * 
jet fall into a reservoir of water, from a residue .of the white*mass is an insoluble * 
height of 10 to 150 feet, as the shot are to sulphate of load. It consists of 5 acid and y 
he coarser or finer. One part of tin and 14 protoxide of lead. Nitric acid nets strong-, 
two of lead form an alloy fusible at 350° ly on lead. The nitraie sqlution yields by 
Fahr., which is used by tinmen under the evaporation tetrahedral crystals, which are , 
name of soft solder. Lead also forms an w hite, opaque, and of a specific gravity 

• imperfect alloy with copper. The metal of 4. They consist of 0.75 acid, and 14 ' 

’ used for common brass-cocks is an alloy protoxide. A svbnitrate may be formed . 

of these two metals. The union of these by Ixuling in water equal weights of the 
two metals, however, is exceedingly slight ; nitrate and protoxide; also by boiling. • 
for, upon exposing the alloy to a heat solution of 10 parts of* the nitrate on 7.8 • 
no greater than that in which lead rqelts, of metallic lead. Acetic acid dissolves J 
the lead almost entirely nips off of itself* * lead and its oxides ; though probably tile 
This process is called eliquation. Of the access of air may be necessary to the, 
oxides f the mixture of the protoxide and solution of the metal itself by this acid. ' 

. deutoxide, which forms tlie red-lead, is White had, or ceruse (see Ceruse ), is made . 

of considerable importance as a pigment, by rolling, leaden plates spirally up, so as * '' 
. Its manufacture in Germany is conducted to leave the space of about an, inch be- 
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tweeh each coil, and placing them vcr- 
tioidly in earthen pots, at tl>e bottom of 
which, is some good vinegar. The pots 
five covered; and exposed /or a length of 
time to a gontic heat in a sand-bath, or by 
4 . bedding them in dung. The vapor of the 
% vinegar, assisted by the tendency of the 
, lead to combine witji the oxygen which is 
present, corrodes flie lead, "and com errs 
, the external portion into a white sul>- ( 
stance, which comes off in Hakes when 
the lead is uncoiled. T'lie plates are thus 
treated repeatedly, until they are corroded 
through. Cehise is the only white used 
in oil paintings. Commonly,* it unadul- 
terated with a mixture* of chalk in the 
sJiop>. It may l>* dissolved without diffi- 
culty in die acetic acid, and affords a erys- 
laHizaWo salt, called* sugar of lend, from 
its sweet taste. This, like all the prepara- 
tions of lead, is a deadly poison. The 
common sugar of lead i* 4 an acetate ; and 
Goidarefs extract , made by tailing litliarge 
in vinegar, a subetretah . Thu power of 
t this salt, as a coagulator of mucus, is supe- 
rior to that of the other. If a plate of zinc 
* be suspended, by a thread, in a solution of 
acetate of lead, the lead will he /exited, 
ami form an arbor Seitumi. The acetate, 
% or sugar of lead, is usually crystallized in 
needle, which have a silky apiR'arance. 
They are flat, four-sided prism", with tlihe- 
dral summits ; specific gm\ ilv, *2.315. J t is 
, toliihle in 3d times its wcudit of cold 
water, and in somewhat less of boiling 
walei. Its constituents are 2* >.! H > arid, 

. 58.71 baseband 1 4.3*2 water. Acetate 1 anil 
subacetate of lead m solution have been’ 
us* d as external applications to mllamcd 
surfaces, scrofulous sores, and as eye- 
washes. In some extreme cases of hem- 
oiVhage from the lungs and lmwels, tli.* 
former salt has been prescribed, but rarely , 
ami in minute dosejj, as a corrugant or 
astringent. The colic of the painters 
shows the very deleterious operation of 
this metal when introduced into the sys- 
tem in iHb minutest quantities at a time. 
A course of sulphureted hydrogen waters, 
laxatives, of which sulphur, castor-oil, Ep- 
som salts, or calomel, should 1 m* preferred, 
a mercurial course, the hot, sea-bath, and 
electricity, are the appropriate remedies. 
Dealers in wines have occasionally sweet- 
ened their acid wines witli litharge, or its 
salts. This nefarious adulteration js at 
once detected by the use of sulphurated 
hydrogen water, wliicli will throw down 
ihc lead m the state of n dark brown sul- 
, pburet. Urn gundy wine, and all such as 
, goiitiUn tartar, will not hold lead in sol u- 
/' don, in consequence of the insolubility of 


the tartrate. The proper counter-poison 
for a dangerous dose of sugar of lead is 
solution of Epsom or Glauber salt, liberal - 
* ly swallowed; either of which medicines 
instantly converts the poisonous acetate of 
lend into the inert sulphate. Sugar has 
booh found to neutralize the poisonous ac- 
tion of acetate of load, and therefore may 
be regarded as an excellent antidote to it. 
— We (proceed n6w to speak of the ores 
of this metal, ami the method of their re- 
duction. 1. There exists but a single ore 
of lead which ever occurs In sufficient 
quantity by itself to justify its explora- 
tion ; — that ore is the Sulphuret . (See Gale- 
na.) It not unlrequently happens, however, 
that the veins and beds of Allis species em- 
brace a variety of .other ores of lead dis- 
]M»rsed through them, which, being min- 
gled with tin* sulphuret, materially augment 
the yield of that ore. and which, therefore, 
require to be uouml, not merely as ol>- 
jecis of natural history, but as of a nine to 
the miner, who, from their often linprom- 
,hnig aspect, is liable to overlook them 
among the refuse matters of ihe mine.' 
In addition to what has already been said ' 
of tit<* sulplimet under the article Galena , 
wesri\c lu re a simple mode of assaying' 
a small portion of this ore. Separate 50 
gra/ntmj} of it us perfectly as possible from 
the engaging lock, or gungue; pulverize it, 
and, mingling it with 1*2.5 grammes at * iron 
in small pieces (small tacks, for example), ’ 
'introduce the nuvniri! into a Hessian cru- 
cible, winch, Ir ing placed within a second 
one, is to be exposed to the beat of a wind- 
furnace. or of an ordinary tbrgc, during 15 
minutes ; it is then remov'd, suffered to 
eool, and broken . a button of lead occupied 
the tattnm of ihe crucible, which, on behqjr 
weighed, makes known the richness oftho 
ore. 2. Carbonate of Ije ud, or White Jjtad 
Ore , so called from its providing color, like 
all the salts of lead, is perfectly iui metallic 
in its appearance, and is not tmfroquently 
rejected from among common lead ore, 
as an earthy mineral. It is both crystalliz- 
ed and massive. The crystals arc very* 
oblique four-sided prisms six-sided prisms 
variously terminated, acute, double six-sid- * 
ed pyramids, tabular crystals, and twin and 
marie crystals. They cleave parallel to 
the sides of a right rhombic prism of 117° , 
and 03, which isrthe primitive form of the 
species. Lustre adamantine; hardness 
equal to that of calcareous spar ; brittle; . 
specific gravity, 0.20. It dissolves with 
eftervokcfence in muriatic and nitric acids, 
yiehls a metallic globule pn charcoal lie- 1 
fore tilt* blow-pine, and is composed olP 
oxide of lead 82, carbonic acid 10, and 
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water 2. This species often occurs mas- 
sive, and intermingled with earth and me- 
tallic oxides, and is sometimes tarnished, 
and blackened, so as to be with difficulty 
recognised. It occurs in veins in primitive 
and secondary countries, accompanying 
galena and other ores of lead. ] t is pretty 
abundant in European countries, hut has 
been found very sparingly in tlicU. States. 
II. Sulphate of Lead, Its principal crystal- 
lizations are an oblique four-sided prism, 
variously bevelled or truncated, and a broad, 
rectangular, four-sided pyramid. 1 1 admits 
of cleavage parallel to the planes of n right 
rhombic prism of 103° 4$ and 7(5° 18', its • 
primitive form ; lustre shining, adaman- 
tine ; fracture ' conchoidal ; translucent ; 
hardness that of calcareous spar ; streak 
white; brittle; sjiecifio gravity, 6.3. It de- 
crepitates before the blow-pipe, then melts, 
and is soon reduced to the metallic state. Its 
constituents are, oxide of load 70.5, sul- 
phuric acid 25.75, water 2.25. Jt occurs, not 
very plentifully, in the Hartz, Spain, Eng-, 
land and Scotland. 4. Mr. Brooke has de- 
sei ibed, within the few last years, three oth- 
er varieties of lead ore ; one of which con- 
sists of 4ti.9of carUinate and 53. 1 of sul- 
phate of lead ; another of 55.H of sulphate, 
112.8 of carbonate of lead, and 1 1 .4 of car- 
bonate of copper ; the remaining one of 74.4 
sulphate of lead, 18. oxide of copper, and 
4.7 of water. Those will, doubtless, con- 
stitute distinct species. 5. Chromate of Lead 
is of a deep orange-red color ; when pul- 
verized, orange-yellow. Jt occurs crystal- 
lized and massive; cleaves parallel to all 
the planes of an oblique rhombic prism of 
about 93° 3(V and 8f»° 30 7 . The cross frac- 
ture is uneven, p^ssingiulo conchoidal, with', 
a splendent lustre. It is sometimes trans- 
lucent ; brittle; specific gravity, 0. When 
exjioscd to the blow-pipe, it crackles and 
melts into a grayish slug. It consists of 
, oxide of lead (>3.93, chromic acid 3t>.40. 
It has hitherto been found only in Siberia, 
here it occurs in a vein traversing gneiss 
and mica slate in the gold miine of Be- 
resof, and in a sand-stone near the sumo' 
place, li. Molybdate of Lead occurs crys- 
tallized in obtuse octuhedrons, variously 
modified, and in tabular crystals. It cleaves 
parallel to the sides of a right square 
prism, its primary form ; color wax or 
honey-yellow ; lustre resinous ; translu- 
cent ; hardness below that of calcareous 
spar ; brittle; fracture uneven, jessing 
into conchoidal ; specific gravity, 5.09. 
Befqr© the blow -pipe, it decrepitates ; on 
charcoal, it fuses into a dark-gray mass, in 
which globule^ of reduced lead are visi- 
. blc. It consists of 58.4 oxide of lead, 118 
' 39* 
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molybdic acid, and 2.08 oxide of iron. It * 
occurs principally at Bleiberg in(5arin- 
thia, \vith other ores of lead. It has also 
been found, in veiy spiall quantity, in tife 
XJ. States, at Southampton, in Massachu- 
setts. 7. Phosphate of Lead occurs crys- 
tallized in Jfhe form of a six-sided prism, 
generally modified on the edges ; and, a are 
it cleaves parallel to thb Bides of the hex- 
agonal^prism, the figure is regarded as its 
primary form ; color, shades of green 
and yellow ; translucent; lustre resinous; 
fracture imfierfect, cbnchoidal, uneven ; 
brittle ; hardness cqudl to tliat of calcare- 
ous spar. Besides occurring in distinct 
m stals, it assumes , globular, reniform, 
botryoidal and fruticose shapes. Before 
the blow-pipe, it rnelts by itself upon char- 
coal, and the bead exhibits, in cgoling, crys- 
talline facets. ' It consists of oxide of lead t 
78.58, phosphpric acid 19.73. In some 
varieties of this species, arsenic acid is stih- ' 
sti tuted for phosphoric acid. Phosphate 
of lead is found accompanying the conir 
mon ores of lead, though" rarely in any 
considerable quantity. Finely crystallized 
varieties are found at Przibram in Bohe- 
mia, at Huelgoet in Brittany, at Lead-hills 
in Scotland, and at Cornwall in England. 
In the II. States, it occurs at the lead mine 
non* Frevberg in Maine. Such are the 
ores of lead, all of w hich, with the excep- 
tion of the chromate, are more or Jess 
employed in furnishing the lead of com- 
merce ; but the salts, as has been remark- 
ed qIkwc, in very limited quantity, com- 
pared with the sulphuret. As the princi- 
pal thing in the met&llurgic treatment of 
these ores, is to expel the sulphur, after 
picking and pulverization, they are roasted, 
either in the open air, or in reverberatory 
furnaces. During this operation, the sh1-.> 
phur volatilizes, and the lead, reduced To 4 
the metallic state, or to that of an oxide, 
runs into the basin, or crucible of the fur-, ' 
nace, where it is deoxidized by being 
maintained in contact with ignited char- 
coal. Thus, by this method, which is that 
generally adopted, the sulphuret passes at 
first to the $ ate of an -oxide in' the rever- 
lierutdry furrtneo, afterwards is converted 
principally into the metallic state, and die 
remainder is passed ,into other furnaces, 
where a renewed heating with charcoal; 
compels it to give up its o^ygfeft, and to 
assume the condition of perfectly metallic 
lead. Then; is another mode of treat- 
ment practised in Germany and France to . 
a considerable extept. It consists in pre- 
senting to .the sulphifr of the ore & sub- 
stance with which it has a more powerful * 
affinity than with the lead ; this substance 
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iron.' The workmen commence by 
..melting the ore in a reverberatory fUmaec 
of small size, and when the bath is* fall* 
. they throw in 26 percent of old iron. 
In a little time, the sulphur passes from 
the lead to the iron, leaving the former 
metal free* which occupies tin? bottom of 
the basin/ , By this means, the some quan- 
tity of oo$ is reduced as in the first de- 
scried process, with the advantage, too, 
of a considerable saving of time, and with 
v pne half of the' lalx>r ; but it is* attended 
with the complete loss of the iron, which, 
in some districts, however, is so cheap as 
to be of jio consideration. England pro- 
duces about half the lead of EurojH*; 
the J lartz, Austria, Prussia and their de* 

* pendencies nearly all the remainder. The 
lead mine of Galena, ill Illinois, yielded, in 
1H29, about <>000 tons of lead.— It is pretty 
eerroin that both lead and. tin were em- 
ployed, in extremely remote ages, in the 
fabrication* of arms, and, above all, in the 
ornamental parts of •them. Homer also 
alludes to tlio practice of putting leaden 
lapis at the end of fishing-lines. The 
custom of writing on lead mounts also into 
very great antiquity. Frontjnus and Din 
Cassius assure us that the consul Hill i us, 

’ besieged in Modena, wrote upon a leaf of 
lead, respecting his situation, to Dorms 

* Brutus, who replied by the same means. 
Pausani.is speaks of certain liooks of He- 
siod writteu upon sheets of lead ; and, if 
we may believe Plinv, even public acts 
were* consigned to volumes nr leaves of 
the same material. The po**ts make fre- 
quent allusion to leaden coins. Ficorifc, 
iu his Piombi Antichi , lias collected ami 

, represented a vast numlier of monuments 
of this kind. Caylus conceived them to 
be all Roman ; and thus, according tojlmt 
writer, those even which represent Egyp- 
tian divinities, or are inscrilicd with 

* Greek, characters, are vet to be referred 

to the times of the Roman emperors. 
Statues of lead are very rare. * 

Lead; an instrument for discovering 
the depth of water. It is composed of a 
large piece of lead, from seven to eleven 
pounds in weight, and is httached, by 
means of a strap, to u long line, called 
the lead-lint , which is marked at certain 
distances, to ascertain the fathoms.—- 
7b heave the lead, is to throw it into 
ihe sea in a manner calculated to produce 
the desired effect. — Deep-sea lead ; a lead 
rd* a larger site, dicing from 2T> to 130 
, pounds weight, and attached to a nuicli 
longer line than, tfio former, winch is 1 
» called a ad -lead. 

* , Le.f.>a ; an Athenian hetara (q. v .), mis- , 
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tresis of Aristogiton. Being privy to the 
conspiracy of Harmodius and Anstogitpn 
ingainst the Pisttfrathke, when examined , 
on the subject, she hit off her tongue, that 
she might not !>c able to speak. A statue 
was erected by the side of those of the 
tyrannicides, in honor of her, representing 1 
a lioness without a tongue, by the side of 
‘which was an image of Venus, whose 
priestess she was. 

Leaf. As it is impossible to 1 give an 
, eutirely satisfactory definition of what is 
meant by the word pi mil, or animal , so it 
lias equally defied the exertions of liatu- 
" ralists to give a distinct definition of leaf. 
Leaves an* the part of the vegetable wood 
in which vegetable life . manifests itself 
most strongly. Light and air, which so 
essential!) influence the vegetable king- 
dom, act chiefly on tile leaves; and, in 
relatioq to the air, leaves have been com- 
pared to the animal organs of respiration — 
to lungs placed (‘Menially. They arc 
also organs of nutrition, particularly on 
the lower surface. The same formation 
which prevails in the trunk, branches 
and roots, lias been recognised in leaves, 
only that what in the former is annular 
and concentric, iu the latter is spread our 
over an extended plane surface. , The 
spiral vessels and sup vessels, which are 
observable in the leaf-stalk, are also partly 
to he traced in the leaf, and form the 
nerves and veins* whh n nmy lie consid- 
ered as the skeleton of the leaf. ,The 
spaces Ix'tween them are filled with a cel- 
lular suhslUiK’c* covered by a sofi, yet firm , 
cuticle. Tin? cellular substance and tin*' t 
cuticle arc different on the upjmr and the 
.lower surfaces ; and, however various the 
form* of the leaves, much conformity al- • 
ways exists in this respect, and is inti- 
mutely connected with the life of the 
ilanf. The cellular substance is pnrticu- 
arly filled with sap, generally of a green < 
color. The cells of the upper surface art** ■ 
commonly disposed length wise; ’those of 
the lower surface, breadthwise; both 
commonly destitute of sap. ‘ The pores, . t 
which are generally only on the lower , 
surface (except in plants whose leaves lie on 
the water, or close on the ground), serve to , , 
transmit tin* air to the internal parts of the r 
plant ; but iu some plants 'they are not 
discernible, even in some of the, more* 
perfect kinds, particularly if the sap is . 
not green. The leaf •changes whatever 
pusses tlirougb it into the . plant from 
without, or from the plant ; and so esscu- , 
rial is the influence of light /'poll vegetable 
life, tlmt the ga^eous suhstaiuvs given out * 
by plaufs, in tha sun, or in the shade. 
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f or by night, are chemically different., 
Sound and green leaves, in the sun, ex- 
hale oxygen and alisorb carbonic acid gas ; 
but by night, or hi the dark, they give hut 
carbonic acid gas, and abaorlj oxygeu 
, from the air.: ^sickly plants, and those 
whose leaves are not green, do this in the 
sun. The green color, the almost univer- 
sal hue of plants, is so, intimately con- 
nected with light, that yon ng plants do 
. not begin to assume this color until they 
come into the light. The importance of 
leaves to plants is shown by the fact that 
no plant can grow, nor form blossoms, nor 
fruits, if* deprived of leaves. When fruit 
1 has arrmfcl at a certain degree of maturity, 
it may, Indeed, be ripened more rapidiy 
by depriving the plant of its foliage ; but 
this only proves a diseased state. Tin* 
tine hairs with which Irrn e> are covered, 
ami which sometime** become bristles, con- 
tribute consuleruhJ} to the exhalation and 
alteiorption of air and moisture ; so that a 
plant often owes its nourishment to tlie at- 
mosphere morC than to the ground ; and 
•many plants exhale much more aqueous 
matter than, on the highest estimation, 
they can receive from the ground. The 
leaves, morenu*r, ha\ e often an important 
part in the secretion of oily or other sub- 
stances. There arc whole orders of 
plauts, consisting almost entirely of leaves, 
as cejrtain mosses, heaths, and fathers, in 
which the leaf gi\es plaee almost entirely 
to the stem, so that an intermediate forma- 
tion between the two is presented, ns in 
the cactus , euphorbia?, stapetia , &e. In 
many cases, the, leaf proceeds only fiont 
the joints of the stem, as in the grasses ; 
and, in- this case, it retains much of the 
nature of The stem. No part of the plant 
is capable of such an immense variety of 
forms as the leaf, the description of which 
would exceed our limits. The leaves 
form an important characteristic iii the 
subdivision of plants. They are divided 
into simple and compound, the latter class 
consisting of those in which several leaves 
are supported <>u one footstalk ; and their 
" various subdivisions am formed on the* 
form 1. of the. apex; 2. of the hose ; 3. of 
, the circumference ; 4. of the margin; 5. of 
the, surface : t>. on their position ; 7. their 
substance ; 8. their situation and position ; 
9. their insertion ; 10. their direction. The. 

. lobe of u leaf is the segment around the 

• apbx. — W e will add here some interesting 
items of a memoir on the structure of' 

* leaVes, read quite lately by M. Adolphus 
Rrongtiiart, before the academy of sciences 
at Paris -'The author states that the 
leaves of plants that live in the air have a 
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totally different structure from, those thfci* 
■> are completely submerged, and that this*' 
difference in the sthiclure of organs is iu * 
direct relation to the two^ principal fiinc^ - 
tions of leaves — respiration and transpira- 
tion. In leaves exposed to the air, die 
surface of the leaf is covered by an epider- 4, 
mis of uncertain thickness, formed of one - 
or more layers of colorless cellules, close- ■ 
*ly jiacked together. This jpeitybrane is 
pierepd with the pores usually known by 
the name of stomata. .The doubts that 
have been entekained of the existence of 
perforations in these stomata, M. Brong- 
.niart thinks he has removed* and that it is 
certain that, in the centre of each stoma, is 
an opening by which the outer air coni; , 
nmiiicates with the parenchyma; Thfe 
parenchyma is evidently the seat of respi- 
ration ; lor it is the part that changes color 
in exercising this function, which becomes 
green by the absorption of the earbou of 
the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, and 
which is discolored again, in darkness, by 
the combination of the carbon of its juices 
with the oxygen of the air. This pareu- 
cliy m a differs entirely from that of other * 
organs, by the numerous irreguHr cavities 
that it contains, which communicate with 
each other add the outer air by, means of 
the openings of die stomata. It is into - 
these cavities, iu the cavernous pttrench) - 
ma of aerial leaves, that the atmospheric 
air penetrates, when it is absorbed by the 
surface of the utricles of the parenchyma, 
that are distended with tiie fluids^which , 
seem to nourish the plant According to 
M. .Broiigiiinrt, aquatic leaves, if sub- 
merged, differ in being completely desti- 
tute of epidermis. It is not alone stomata t 
that they want, as has long, been known, 
but the epidermis also., There are none » 
of the cavities tliat abound iu the paretic 
cliyrna of aerial lcayes, but, on the eontraiy, 
the cellules of the tissue are compactly ( 
fastened together, without any interstice, ( 
and the air, dissolved ill the water, ; 
only act on tJieir outer surface. For this , i 
reason, the proportion borne by this sur- 
face to the whole mass (jf the leaf, is 
unusually great. Tlue leaves, from w r ant of 
epidermis, dry up quickly w hen exposed 
to the air, and can only exlfct in water, or 
a very humid* atmosphere. Hence ‘the 
author concludes that the epidermis is . 
destined to protect aerial leases against 
too rapid evaporation, and the stomata, or 
pores, of this epidermis become necessary 
to maintain a eminnunicaiion between 
the atmosphere and the parenchyma, • 
League ; a measure of length, contain- 
ing mom or fewor, geometrical puces, 
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LEAGUE, 


kccor«li% to the different usages and cus- 
toms of countries. A see league contains 
3000 geometrical paces, or three English 
miles. The French league sometimes 
contains the same rdeasure, and, in sonic 
parts of France, it consists of 3500 paces. 
The mean or common league consists of 
2400 paces, and the little leagifc of 2000. 
Twenty common Spanish leagues make 


III was without male heirs, the throne, at 
his. death, would pass to the Protestant 
prince , Henry of Navarre; to exclude 
whom, and to olrtain the throne for him- 
self, were the real objects of the duke of 
Guise. His great jiopularity seemed to 
render the accomplishment of his design 
easy. The example given by Paris in his . 
favor was followed by all the provinces. 


a degree,' or^ 69 j English statute miles/ Tlio league was Sanctioned by the poi>e 
. The German league (nieUe) contains four and the king of Spain. In 1588, the duke 


English geographical miles. The Per- 
.sian league is also equal to •four such miles, 
■ pretty near to what Herodotus calls the 
length of the Persian parasang, .which con- 
tains 30 stadia, eight of which make a mile. 
(See Mae.) 

League. Those political connexions 
which have been called alliances,, since 
the French language has l>ccome the 
fashionable language of Europe, were 
denoted, during the prevalence of Spanish 
and Italian influence, from 1500 to 1(550, 
by the term league (from the Spanish 
word liga). To some alliances this term 
is more distinctly applied. Among these 
,are the league of Cainbrai, formed, in 
1506, between Louis XII, king of France, 
the German emperor Maximilian, arid 
Ferdinand, of Spain, for the pur;>ose of 
bumbling the republic of Venice, and 
which was joined, in 1509, by pope Julius 
II. This league was dissolved in 1510, 
os many similar ones have bceii,in conse- 
quence of mutual distrust, and was suc- 


of Guise was murdered at Blois, with his 
brother Louis, the cardinal, at the kings 
instigation. *Tlie league* then declared 
the throne vacant, and named the third 
brother, Charles, duke of May dtoe, gov- 
ernor-general of the kingdom. Mmry HI 
now sought relief in the camp of his for- 
mer enemy, Henry of Navarre*. He was 
there assassinated in 1569. The war was 
then pursued by the league against Henry 
of Navarre, till* it was ended, in 1594, by 
bis uniting himself to the Catholic church ; 
and the next year the league was dissolved. 
We find a fifth league, in •Germany, in the 
seventeenth century, also termed Catholic. 
The peace of 15(55 hud not sufficiently 
restrained the Protestants, and had taken 
too much from the Catholics. Both par- 
ties regarded each other with distrust. 
The one was accused of encroachment* ; 
the other, of unreasonable pretensions. 
As Henry IV of France was ready to sup- 
port the Protestant princes in any manner, 
ibr the purpose of humbling the house of 


ceededjby the liga santa, or holy league, Austria, these princes, excited by the inju- 
between the pope, Maximilian, Ferdinand ric& inflicted upon tin* Protestant tow r n of 
and Venice. The object of this w r u^ to ' Donauwertii, assembled in 1006, to forni a 
compel Louis XI 1, whose allies bad now UnionTor their protection. .The Catltolic 
become hie enemies, to renounce jiis con- princes now f took the same steps as after 
quests in Italy; which object was gained, tlur union of Smalkalden: their ossoctn- 
This was the first example of a holy 
league, which name w r as derived from the 
participation of the pope. Thirty' vears 
afterwards, a holy league was formed in 
Germany. For when the principal Prot- 
estant princes in Germany united, in 1530, 
joTorm the union of ftmalknldcu, in onier 
to protect their common faith, ami with- 
stand the emperor Charles V, the Catliolib 
princes assembled at Nuremberg, in 1538, 
to take measures for the support of* their 
own faitli, and* to Oppose the designs of 
the Protestant prinbes ; and, as their, league 


tion (1(510) was also hastened by 'the tjis- 
pntes respecting the succession of Juliers- 
Cleves. The principal German princes 
laid’ claim to the possessions of John 
William, duke of J uliers-Cleves-BergJ 
&c., who laid died, ‘in 1609, without 
heirs. Ilenry IV supported the Protestant 
princes: a league was therefore forimti, 
by. the Catholic princes, at Wurtzburg, in 
1010, at the head of which was Maximil- 
ian, duke of Bavaria. The unexpected 
dcatli of Henry IV prevented their com- , 
ing at once to action; but the union, and ’ 


had the protection of the Catholic church the (cogue kept up a vigilant opposition to 
for its object, they termed it the holy league, each other till the breaking out of the 30 
A fourth league, also, called the Catholic , years’ war. The ' head of the union, 
was formed liy Henry, duke of Guise, in Frederic,, elector-palatine, became king of 
1576, against Henry III* of France, Its Bohemia; and then the two parties took 
ostensible object ’ was the support of the the field. An accommodation was at last 
ttthoUc religion; hut the duke»of Guisp effected at Him, July 3, 1(520,. by means 
■ J further views of liis own. As Henry of tjie united French, Spanish, Austrian 
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and Bavarian influence, in which thq 
' union guvv up the Bohemian, pause, and, 

. after the imperial arms had become victo-‘ 
* ffious in Bohemia, the uuion was wholly 
'dissolved in 102 Ji The designs of the 
■ Gutholics were so well supported by the 
1 duke of Bavaria, and his general Tilly, at 
v the head of the troops of the league, tliat 
y nothing hut the interference of Oustavus 
Adolphus saved the Protestant princes. 

League or the Princes. (See Con - 
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and thus to give the parties a joint interest* * 
in improvement* The' state of.agricid- l f 
ture, in many parts of Europe, where the , 
system of leases prevails, shows thaLthbf 
system is not so unfriendly to improve- 1 v, 
inonts in cultivation as to prevent agricul- \ 
ture from being brought to great perffeo- * „ 
tion under it But still, all things else J 
being equal, it is quite evident tliat die ' 
proprietor liimself will have the strongest - 
motives to a mode of cultivation which 


, federation of the Princes.) 

Leaindek. (See Hero.) 

Lease. A lease is a demise of lands or 
tenements, or permission to occupy them 
for life, or a certain number of } ears, or 
during the pleasure of the parties making 
the contract. The pa it} letting the lands 
or .tenements is called the Itssor ; the 
. party to whom they are let. the lesspf ; 
and the compensation or consideration for 
the lease, the rent. There a great dif- 
, ferencc in the habits and usage?. of differ- 
ent communities, as to th«* modes of occu- 
pying lands, and the usual interest mid 
•title of the occupants. A great part of the 
cultivated territory oT Europe is occupied 
by lessees, and rents constitute an im- 
mense proportion of die income of per- 
sons living upon pmfits, «s distinguished 
from, those who depend parti} or wholly 
upon the fruits of their own labor ; so that, 
in all economical speculations in Europe, 
■in regard to agriculture and the profits 
of lands and tenements, as distinguished 
from other species of property and in- 
1 come, the lands are always spnknn of as 
being occupied by lease-holders ; whereas, 

• in the U. States, though the tenements in 
die large towns are usually occupied by 

' lease, and, in the country, many farms are 
cultivated by those who have only a tem- 
porary interest m die soil^, yet u great part 
gf the .territory is in 'the possession and 
occupancy of die proprietors. The gen- 

* eral habit and prejudice is in favor of tlie 
occupant possessing die lee, and if his 
capital is qot adequate to an independent 
and unincumbered ownership, lie gen- 
erally prefers to purchase, though he niort- 

4 gagcs'lhe land as security for the nvirchase- 
‘money, rather than* to lure. This mode 
.‘ s of occupying would seem to exbite a 
much more general disposition towards 
^ permanent improvements, since the per- 
son making them has not ouly in view the 
immediate advantage of the increase of 
products, but also the remote advantage 
of the increase of the value of tlio estate. 
W here leases prevail, however, it is the 
policy of tl>fTOo])riep»rs, ns well as ten- 
1 ants, (o extend the terms to long periods, 


adds to tjie iiermanent value and produe- • 
»tiveness of the soil. It does nefr, however, 
follow, that occupancy and cultivation by 
proprietors are, on the whole, to he pre- 
ferred, in all possible states of the arts, 
population utnl wealth of a community. 
The prevailing occupancy by proprietors 
lias die necessary effect ot* dividing the 
territory into small farms ; the preference 
of one s}stem or the other will; therefore, , 
depend partly upon the kind of produe-' 
tion earned on ; for ttiefe is no doubt that 
some species* of cultivation can be con- 
ducted more effectually, and so as to yield 
the greatest aggregate of products, if they 
urc conducted «n a large scqle. In all 1 
kinds of industry, whether agricultural,* 
commercial or manufacturing, a great 
saving may he made, and greater results . 
produced by the sumo labor, by combining 
the operatives in a large system. This is* ‘ 
undoubtedly promoted by the system of 
leaseholds, since the wealthy are thereby 
induced to invest their capital in lands, as 
the safest property, agd yielding the jnost 
secure income. The result will be, tliat 
the territory will be owned and leased in 
large tracts. This is the reason why the 
leasehold system, instead of cheeking the 
progress of agriculture, probably, on the 
whole, contributes to it, notwithstanding 
the fact that a lessee, though for a long 
term, lias less interest in increasing the 
permanent productiveness and, value of 
the soil, than the proprietor himself. 
There, is, however, one disadvantage in * 
the leasehold system, and* a corresponding , 
advantage in small proprietaries, ns the 
former creates a population of mere la- ( 
borers, cidled cottagers in England, and • 
peasants in the rest of Eurojie, who, in 
geneml, depend wholly upon their wages 
for subsistence, and who naturally become, 
very numerous, in proportion to the^de- 
mand for their labor, so that, by tlieir com- 
pctitiom for employment, their wages he-v , 
come petjuced to the means of a bare sub- 
sistence. The labor in wliioli they are 
employed is, the rudest, aud requires the • 
least skill and previous instruction of all’ 
the different species, ^excepting, perhaps, 
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^'fishing. The consequence is,, the raising lish common lew makes a distinction as to ' 
■a great population, of a t^ide, unqpltivntea the dignity of leasehold estates, which, in 


.* character, without property, qnd with very 
little self-respect or consideration with* the 
rest of the community, and, who finally 
", become detached* from the rest of the 
society t and have no avenue of escape 
from their humble condition, so that all 
, generous emulation 1 and enterprise die 
away from among them. It is true, that this 
class is not usually a restless, turbulent or 
dangerous port of the coinhiqnity ; and it 
is convenient, perhaps, to those who do 
* not happen to tall within it. But those 
who desire to see human nature only in 
, a condition of existence admitting of 
moral and intellectual culture, and whose 
philanthropy makes ttiem wish that the 
whole population may jiarticipate in the 
^general mass of intelligence, knowledge 
and accomplishments, as equally us is 
"practicable, would prefer that no such 
class should exist as a distinct body, for 
precisely the same reason that they would 
not wish to sye any part of the population 
reduced to servitude. A division ,uf the 
territory iqto small proprietaries, and a 
•consequent infusion, through the mass, of 
a desire of saving, and of possessing some- 
thing, and the stimulus afforded to enter- 

• T I • *1 1 


many cases, does not correspond to their , 
comparative value and importance, the ‘ 
maxim being, that' a life-estate, being a , 
freehold, is. greater, or of more dignitf , ' < 
than a lease for ever so many years, ns*a . 
hundred or u thousand. A freehold ia 
real estate ; whereas a least 1 is but a chattel 
interest, though the term may be longer 
than the longest life. The laws prescribe' 
certain forms for the conveyance of teal 
estate, requiring it to be by deed. Tlu'se 
regulations extend also to leaseholds, usu- 
ally requiring that a lease for more than 1 
a certain number of j ears, as three or 
seven, shall he in writing. A mere oral* 
lease is binding for a shorter period ; and 
when there is no sjieeified period of occu- 
pancy, the term is understood to he deter- k 
mined either by the agreement for lie 1 
payment of rent, as a tenement, held on 
condition of paying a monthly rent, is un- 
derstood to be let for the term of a month 
at a time, or it is determined by the 
nature of the estate leased, as a farm is, ill 
a mere verbal lease, understood to be let 
for one year, this being the shortest time 
ljor which it is supposed the parties w ould 
intend to contract. So it is held in Eng- 
prise, hy opening to every individual, even land, and probably the same rule is law in 
higher class, lh States, though foe decisn 


the lowest, access to the next 
excites an independence of spirit, an ener- 
gy and activity, whereby the character of 
tli’c people is elevated. But whatever 
may be, abstractly, most desirable, the con- 
dition of the various members of the com- 
munity is governed, in a great degree, by 
the operation of economical causes, the 
, influence of which cannot he controlled. 
The power to lease will necessarily de- 
pend upon foe extent of the lessor’s 
estate iq the land or tenement to be leased. 
A .proprietor who has only a life-estate 
can, of qpurse, lease his property only 
‘during his life. This is the cose with u 
‘ great part of foe landed estates of Europe, 
the very object of entailments, and oilier 
' 'limitations, being to secure the pro]»erty 
.against alienation, and against incum- 
brances to the prejudice of the heir or 
successor to the inheritance ; and yet, i f the 
incumbent could not make a least 1 for a 
certain time, it would lie a great abridg- 
ment of the value, of thf estate to* himself, 
as well os to h|s successor. The laws, 
therefore*, provide, that certain proprietors 
of estates for life may lease, op ^certain 
terms, foi* any time not exceeding a cer- 
tain period, as 21 or 40 years. The laws 
of the U,. States contain very few legisla- 

J ve provisions on this subject. The Eng- 

fe". 


decisions in ^ ; 
some 1 of the states seem to imply, that the 
letting is also, in this oase, determined hy * t 
foe period of pai’ incut of rent. But it can • 
hardly he jiresumed that the parties could 
intend that the tenant should plough, and w 
plant, unu pay rent, and then quit. 
Leases usually stipulate that, in case Of 
failure to pay rent, the lessor may enter \ 
and expel the tenant. As to notice; to 
quit, if the lease he for a certain time, no 
notice to quit at»its expiration is necessary ; 1 ; 
but if the tenancy he at will, or hy suffer- . 
ance, it can be determined by either party 
only at the end of the term for which tl^e * 
contract is construed to run ; 1 and thc^ < 

' party intending to terminate it at the end' 
of any term, is hound to give previous ' » 
notice of such intention. The general '7 
rule, in this respect, is that of reasonable* * 
notice ; but what is reasonable is subject to^v 
diverse interpretation. Though a lease is ' 
terminated, yet the tenant may enter after- 
wards, to harvest the crops of the fields , 
plained by him before the expiration of hjs 
lease. .The landlord has one privilege;' 
over other creditors of the tenant, in 
respect to his rent, having a right to dish . ’ 
train chattels on the premises, to enforce- 
and secure payment of it7 JJJhis remedy, 
exists in England and some of the 'U. 
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: ' States, but mother states the landlord lias 
\ ho preference over any pther creditor, in 
respect to any property * whatever of the 
tenant. A question, has been .much dis- 
* mssed, and the subject of frequent adjudi- 
cations, as to the right of tlic tenant, at the 
expiration of his lease, to remove fixtures 
erected' by him on the leased premises. 
The old doctriuo was, that whatever he 
attached to the land, or freehold, became 
thereby a part of the real estate, and that 
J?e had not, accordingly, any right to 
remove it at the expiration* of the* term. 
This doctrine was first relaxed, in* Eng- 
land, in favor of trade, as it was expressed, 
meaning, however, industry in general; 
t and, on this principle, a very liberal con- 
struction was put upon the tenant’s rigid* 
to remove, ut the end of his term, any 
erections 'put up by him, for the purpose 
of carrying on his business, whatever it 
might be. For this purpose, however, 
lltese fixtures must he such that they may 


anil is tfell built. Store 
, considerable celebrity, ‘issuing from & high •* 
limefetono hill, so copiously thatihe quanta < 
ty amounts to 18 barrels in a minute. TJie ; 
water contains some linie^in solution, but * 
differs very littlefrom very pure mountain 
, water, except by itd remarkable temperature, 
which is that of 73° Fotu*., not varying', 
perceptibly at any season. The spring is 
kept in constant coullition by a copious 
emission of azotic gas. It is useful in ' 
salt rhdurns and various other cutaneous 
affections. The waters are used without 
injury for all domestic purposes. On the 
w estern side of the mountain, opposite to 
the spring, two miles and a half distant, is 
a neat village of Shakers, containing aFjqut , 
500 inhabitants. The houses are on ' a 
street about a mile in length, and are 
painted of an ochre yellow. (Sec Shakers. ) 

Lebrun, Charles, bom at rarife in 1018, 
first painter to the king, was the son of a 
statuary of ordinary talent. As early as his 


he removed without injury to the estate. 
Tilings incorporated with the freehold, aa 
repairs put upon a building, remain a part 
of the real estate, and the tenant has 
no right to remove them, as they thus 
become the property of the landlord, 
although tlic tenant may have been under 
no agreement or obligatgm to make the 
improvement. v The right of the tenniit, 
in this respect, is still more liberally con- 
strued iu the U. States, and there seems to 
he no reason why lie* should not have the 
liberty of erecting any works or buildings 
on the premises, or rernoviug them at the 
expiration of his term, provided he can 
do so without any injury to the estate ; and 

* the tendency of the decisions is towards 
the establishment of this doctrine. 

Leather. (See Tanning.) 

Lebanon, oy Libanus, and Antiliba- 
nus ; two .parallel ridges of mountains in 
Syria* bounding Palestine on the north. 
The highest summit of Lebanon is IK >00 
feet. The cities Saida (the ancient Siilon ) 

* and Tarabolus (Tripoli in Syria) are situ- 
ated at its base In the parts of tlic moun- 
tain near the latter city, there, are* a few 
specimens remaining of the cedars of 
liChanou, which the Phamicians used in 

, their navajf architecture. (Sec Larch.) 

. Antilibmuis, or the northern part of the 
range, is inhabited by the Mutqvelis ; \lie 

* southern, by the Druses. (See Druses.) 

' Lebanon, New ; a post-town of Colum- 
bia county, New York ; 7 miles W. Pitts- 
field ; 27 S. E. Albuny ; population, see 

‘ U. States. It is situated on the turnpike, 
between Pittsfield and Allwiiy. Tin* vil- 
lage has a ‘fScusaut', picturesque situation, 


third year, he sketched with.coal, and, at 12 * 

) cars old, painted a portrait of his grandfa- 
tlier, which is not considered the ‘worst of 
his paintings. He studied witli V onet, and 
soon surjKissed not only all liis fellow 
pupils, hut also his master. After his 
return from Rome, where, under Pous- 
sin, he had studied principally the works 
of Raphael, and the remains of ancient 
art, lie received the order of St. Michael, 
and, in 1G48, was made president of, tlm 
new royal academy of painting and sculp- 
ture. He was also named prince of the 
academy of St. Luke, in Rome. From* . 
1001, lie was principally employed in N 
embellishing the residences of Louis XIV • 
and bis nobles with works of art* and in 
superintending the brilliant spectacles of 
the court. He embellished Versailles, ju . 
particular, and was also director of the 
royal Gobelin (q. v.) manufactory. With . 
the death of Colbert, his influence de- 
clined. He died in 10*90. Lebrun pos- 
sessed a comprehensive genius, which < 
was cultivated by the incessant study 
of history and national customs. Few. 
painters have so well understood the hu- 
man character, apd the expression of the 
passions. , This apjiears from his treatises^ . ‘ 
Sur la t Pkifsionomie , and Sur les Caractbes 
ties Passions. In invention, Jie equalled * 
the greatest artists who had preceded 
him. He combined a correct judgment k : 
with a lively imagination and lacifity in < 
execution. He aimed at 'the highest ac- 
curacy of detail, consulting the remains 
of antiquity, books and learned mpn,on tho 
minutest subjects. IJis weak point in paint- 
ipg was his coloriug, particularly of fresh. 



Ewwshard; &*'. 

|cOtebmed jwfct* prho, during his life, i£- '*Caew in the quality of commissioner ex^v* 
Shelved the appeUairoii of the French' Pin- { ' traoniinary. On the 1 4tb of Jupe follow/ ’ , 
rfor, Was' bornitt. 1729* and became secre- fag, lie, was created a peejr of -Jtyanoe bj<V; 
‘*t*ry to ihe prince of Cbttti. At, the age the king, and, in the beginning of JulyJV 
of 2(5, he, had taken his place in the first was appointed president of the -first bu*//’, 
,rank of IjSlfa poets. At the* revolution* t reau of the chamber »af peers,. After tlieiw 
/he Celebrated f the birth of freedom in return of Napolcpn, lie accepted the Vt 
odes and epigrams;* but, as tlic prospect peerage from him, ami likewise the place*/ j 
darkened, he changed his tone, aud, in Of grand-inaster of die univenslty. lly / 
179$,* deplored, ip harmonious verses, die this proceeding M. Lebruii rendered him-,' / 
fate of liis conntry^ppressed by tyrants and self incapable of sitting in the new chani-> 
anarchists. When the academical establish- Ikt Of* peers, 'formed in August, 1815. In ? 
inentswere reorganized, Lebrun became a the cftrlypart of his life, he published, in • ' 
member of the institute. He received from prose, a translation of /Tasso’s Jerusalem, . 
n Bonaparte, when consul, a pension of G000 more remarkable for its elegance than its ' 
francs. He died September 2, 1807. fidelity. A new edition of this wqrk ap- *\ • 
Lebrt iV, Charles Francois, duke of in 1805, with an account of the „ ■ v 

Placehtia, descended from an humble life of Tasso, by Sunni (2 vols. - 8vo.y ‘ 
family in the vicinity of Coutances, came, lie also made a prose translation of Ho- ‘ 
at an early age, to Paris, where he obtain- rnerV Iliad (3 vols., 8vo.), which lias fro- > ■ 

cd die protection of M. de Maupeou, queritly been reprinted. lie died iu 1824. 4 *, t 
whoso secretary he became, after having Lecii ; a river rising in the Vorarlbcrg* * , 
lieen tutor to bis children, lie is said to and emptying into the Danube. It gives' 

its name to the LeehleM, u plain in Bavd- 
ria rendered famous l»y the defeat of the 
linns (q. >.), by Otho I, in 055. 

Lector (reader), in the early church ; a * 
servant of tin* church, whose ImsiucbS it 
was to read parts of the Bible, and other 


have composed, hi 1770, the speech 
which that gentleman delivered during 
Iits dispute with the parliaments. Being 
nominated deputy to die statcs-gencral 
(1789), lie occupied himself, during the 
session, with affairs of police, finance and 
domestic ‘ administration. , Win n the, writings of a religious character, to the 

/ _i i _ l.. rri ....7 .1 . 1 ‘ ■ 
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question of the church property was dis- 
cussed, he maintained thaf it w ould be ail 
act of injustice to divest the ecclesiastical 
bodies of tbeir possessions, though he ad- 
mitted that some reform was necessary 
aud expedient. Jn August, 1790, he 
voted for the preservation of the French 
academy, and, m September, he appeared 
at the tribune, to deliver an opinion 


people. They were consecrated' by 
prayers and ceremonies for this office/ ' 
and, when their office became extinct, tlic y 
consecration still remained; so that ill, a 
lectorship now forms one of the inferior*. 
orders. Lectors are mentioned by Just ill , t > 
Martyr, in the second century, and appear / : , 
to have hern proper officers of the church' 
in the iliird century. In, Germany, a : 


ui uic luuiuir, iu ucuiu iui upuuwii in nir uiiiw t rmuij. * lM \ vioiumuj, u ;> 

against the emission bf assignats ; but lie teacher of modern languages in a imiversi-r/r 
could not procure a bearing. - In 1795, he ty is called lector , if he is not a professor/;^' ' 


was elected to the council of elders, and 
becaihc secretary to that body in January, 
179G, and president in th*; February fol- 
lowing. In November, 1799, he approved 
of the new system of government, and 
was appointed third consul iu December. 
.In 1803, the third class of die institute, of 


Led a, according to some authors, f the t 
daughter of Thestiu^' a king of iEtbliu,/ '* 
according to others, of Glaucus and Lao- - , 
phonte or Leucippe, was the wife of the / 
Spartan king Tyndarus. In order to ^ 
enjoy her, Jupiter changed himself into a', \ 
swim, or, as §ome say, into" a goose, in 1 V; 


whieh he had continued to be a member which form lie is represented with her 
from its first formation, chose him their a picture from Herculaneum. By him' ** 
president He was nominated arch-treas- she lmd Pollux and Helen, and by Tyh -- '*? 
urcr of the empire in 1804, and, in 1805, darns Castor. According to other au- / 
governor-general of Ligtiria, and created thors; Jupiter first changed her into tf/,'" 
duke of Placentia!. On the retreat of gdbsc, anp afterwards himself into a swan,'./ 4 * 
Louis Bonaparte from the throne of llol- which was the reason why Leda brought * 

forth an egg, from which Pollux until. /' 
Helen sprang. Other traditions say that’, 
Jupiter changed himself into a swan, arid 
caused Venus to pursue him in the foryfl ' ,s 
of an eagle; when ho toql^r$fuge*m Le-' , . 
tlu’s bosom. During a dee $ $eep, whieh 1 * ’ ' 


land, NapoWn confided to M. Lebrun, 
under the title of governor-general, thej ad- 
ministration of that couutiy, from which 
the events of 1813 obliged him to retire. 
On his return to France, he signed the 
: constitution th^t recalled tlic house of 
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^'patrons* in consequence of sortie inisim- lianged. After an alienee of!5 months, * 
y qeratanding with the government lie be hnce more appeared in the Brit- 
V lieu went to Paris, where he concerted isli metropolis, to use liis own words, , 
a scheme with the famous Paul Jones k disappointed, ragged, pennyless, but with 
(q.v.)fbr accomplishing his object, Which a whole heart.” lie was now 37 years 
‘ \was also frustrated, and, after making of age. Scarcely had he taken lodgings in 
other anxipuS and fruitless efforts, he London, when sir Joseph Banks proposed , 

S ave up altogether the idea of reaching to him, on behalf of the African iissocia- 
ic North-west Coast by sea, and applied tion, nil expedition into the Interior of Afri- . 
to the empress Catharine of Russia, cn. He accordingly sought an immediate 
> through tlic medium of Mr. Jefferson, interview with the* secretary of the asso- 
tben American minister in Paris, for per- oiation, to whom sir Joseph gave him a 
mission to pass through her dominions, letter ; and, on being asked by him when 
having conic to the resolution of travel- lie would set out, lie answered, To-morrow 
ling by land through the northern regions morning. The route traced for him, by 
.» of* Europe and Asia, crossing over Bohr- the association, was, from Alexandria to 
iug’s strait to the American continent, and Grand Cairo, from Cairo to Sonnaar, and 
, pursuing ills route down the coast, and to thence westward, in the latitude, and sup- 
the interior. After waiting, however, for posed direction of the Niger. He ranched 
an answer from the czarina for more than Cairo, whence he was on the point of 
five months, lie accepted un invitation from proceeding on his journey after three 
London to embark in an English ship, months oi vexatious delay, when exposure 
which was in readiness to sail for the Pa- to the heat of the sun, and to other delete- 
cific ocean, and of which the owners un- lions influences of the climate, at the most 
dertook to have him set on shore on the unfavorable soils* hi of the year, brought 
North-west Coast. After forming Ins un a I uhotis attack, which protori fatal to- 
plan, which was warmly entered into by wards the end of November, 1788. Ze.al,ao- 
’ sir Joseph Banks and other distinguished ti\ it v, courage, honor and intelligence distin- 
men of science, and which was to land guislied his short hut remarkable careei, 
•at Nootkii sound, thence strike directly ( See Spark sVLi’/e of Luhjitrd, Cum bridge, 
into the interior, and pursue his course Now England, i828.) 
to Virginia, he embarked with no other L*;f. ; an epithet to distinguish that half 
equipment tlum two dogs, an Indian pijie, of the horizon to whifftt the, wind is di- ' 
and a hatchet. He now thought himself reeted from the other part whence it arises, 
secure of his object; hut the vessel was wdiich latter is called to windward. 
not out of sight of laud before it was Lee, Nathaniel, u dramatic poet, was 
brought back by an. order from* the gov- educated at Cambridge, whither he went 
ernnient, anti the voyage was finally pi- in 10()H, and afterwards went to Loudon, 
lmqliishcd. Bearing up with wonderful misled, h is said, by the promises of VilJiers, 
fortitude against these reverses, he next duke of Buckingham. Neglected by his 
determined to make the tour of the glo!>e, patron, he turned his, attention to the * 
from London east, on foot, and proceeded drama, and, in It >75, produced his tragedy 
to St. Petersburg in tire prosecution oi ’.of Nero, and, from that time to 1(581, pro- 
this design, through the most unfrequent- dueed a tragedy yearly. He also , tried 
ed parts of Fiuland. In that city, his let- » Ins abilities as an actor, hut failed in the 
ters procured him eminent acquaintances, attempt. In U581, insanity rendered his 
among whom professor Pallus and count confinement* necessary, ami he was taken 
de Segur proved his chief patrous. After into Bethlehem hospital, where , he re- . 
waiting there nearly tliree months, lie oh- mafheri until 10*8, when he was dis- 
tained his jmssport for the prosecution of charged, and wrote two* 'more tragedies, 
his journey to Sils;ria. On his arrival at the Princess of Cleves, and the Massacre! ; 
' Vakutsk, he was prevented, by the Bus- , of* Paris, w hich apfieared 4 iu 3689 and 
,sian commandant at ftie place, from pro- J(j90. He died id ](J91 or 1 092,’ in copse- 
eeoiling any further; and at Irkutsk, queii'ce of some injury received iii a\ 
whither he nad returned, lie wtis arrested drunken night frolic, lie is the author , 
as a French spy, l>y an order from the of eleven plays, all of which were acted 
empress, hurried into a kiltitka with two with applause; but his natural fire and 
guards, conducted with all speed to Mos- pathos were buried in a torrent of words, 
cow, and thence to the frontiers of Po- and clouded by a tendency to turgid and 1 
land, where he was released, with an inti- bombastic eloquence, 
mation, that if he returned again to the Lee, Ann. (See Shakerkr) 

1 dominions of the empress, he should he Lee, Charles, a major-general in the • 
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American revolutionary war, a pativo of and chafing the frontier Indians! 

North Wales, became an officer at tlie grabs anticipating a concentration of the 
. age of* 11 years. He served early in Amer- British forces, for the purpose of making * 
-ica, when; he commanded a compuny of a powerful effort at New York, Lee was 1 
grenadiers, at the unsuccessful assault of ordered to Philadelphia, and was despatch- * 

* Ticonderoga, by general Abercrombie,' ed to the camp at Haarlem, with per-' . 
and was wounded. He distinguished mission to visit the posts in New Jersey, 
himself in 1762, under general Burgoyne, He reached the army just in time to rec- 

in Portugal. He uftcfwards wrote on the ommeud its extrication from a situation, 
$ide of the American colonies, in a con- where, had the enemy used proper dili- 
test between them and the ministry, and gence in his operations, it would have 
then entered the Polish sendee. During been completely destroyed. The opinion 
his absence, the stamp art passed^ and the of Lee induced the council of war to 
hostility to it manifested by general Lee make a precipitate movement during the 
rendered him obnoxious to the royalists of night, by which they escaped the toils 
the court of Vienna. In the 1 course of into which they Would otherwise have 
two or three years, he wandered all over fallen. While marching through the Jer- 
fiuropc, until n duel with an Italian offi- seys to join general Washington, Lee was 
cor, in which his antagonist was killed, made prisoner by the English (December 
obliged him to flee ; and, in 1 773, he J.‘l, 1776), as he lay carelessly guarded,* at 
sailed from Loudon for New York. The a considerable distance from die main 
, quarrel between CJreat Britain and her l»ody, and curried to New York. Wash- 
colonics had now as*»icd a serious as- ington proposed to exchange for him six * 
poet, mid Lee formed We resolution to es- field-officers ; but general Howe affected 
, pouse t lie cause of the latter. ‘Travelling - to consider Lee as a deserter from the 
,through the colonies, lie became acquaint- British army, and refused to release him 

* cd with tiie most conspicuous friends of on those terms. Several British officers 
colonial emancipation, and, though yet a were confined, and held answerable for 
British officer on half-pa}, was active in the treatment of general Lee. The latter 

* encouraging the Americans to resistance, was, however, treated in a manner mi-, 
and in censuring the measures of the worthy of a generous enemy, until the 
ipinistry. In 177 3, Lee received a com- surrender of Burgoyne, October 17, 1787. ' 
mission from congress, and immediately After that event, he was exchanged. The 
resigned the one he held in the British battle of Monmouth concluded the mili- 
Htrvice ; at the same time declaring to the tary course of general Lee. Being di- * 
secretary of war his readiness to engage meted by general Washington to advance 

in any honorable service for the king, but and attack tbe enemy’s rear, he approach- 
reprobating the present measures as in- ed very near, but, instead of oinking liis 
consistent with the liberty of the subject, instructions, suffered his troops to make a 
In the (piality of major-general m the disorderly retrouh The commander-in- 
continental service, Lee accompanied gen- chief met him in the flight, and repn- 
eral Washington to the camp before Bos- manded him for his conduct. Lee re- . 

, ton. In 1776, lie was directed hy the plied in improper language, but executed* 
commander-in-chief to occupy New York, the subsequent orders of general Wnsh- 
and to defbud that city and tin'. North riv- ington with courage and ability. Stung* 
er against the enemy. On liis arrival with the indignity which he conceived to 
there, Lee sot about strengthening the de - 1 have been offered him, he wrote two letters 
fences of the city, disarming and securing to the commander-in-chief, after the action, 
those who were inimical to the American of a disrespectful tenor, challenging hint * 
cause', and checking the intercourse sub- to substantiate the changes implied in his 
sisting between the British and the towns- expressions on the field. General Lee was . 
men. lie was afterwards invested with arrested, and arraigned Iiefbre a court-mar- ♦ 
the chief command in the southern de- tiol, for disobedience of orders, misbeha- , ' 


mti 


Con-'* 


apartment. His presence in the south in- vior before the enemy, and disrespect to 
spired a happy ardor and confidence in the commander- in-chief. August 12,’ 1778, 
soldiers and people, while his conduct on lie was found guilty of the charges, and ' 
the memorable attack of the British upon sentenced to he susficiided from any cOm- 
Huffi van V Island raised his military repu- mission in the armies of the U. States fpr * 
latiou. After- the discomfiture of the en- tlie period of one year. The concurrence 1 
einy at this fortress, Lee passed into Geor- of congress in tins sentence was thought 
gia, where he remained Some w eeks, cm- necessary ; ipul, while yet in suspense as • 
ploying liiifiseirin fortifying the colony, to their determination, lie published a de- 
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fence of his couduct. His abuse of groi- 
“rt'ml Washington’s character, in this imm- 
' phlfet, led to a duel tvitli colonel Laurens, 
one of the aids of the commander-in- 
chief, in which Lee was wounded. Con- 
. gress confirmed the; sentence of tin* court- 
martial in. his case, though not without 
previous discussion. Lee retired toun es- 
tate he hud purchased in Virginia, where 
* he lived, secluded in a small hovel, desti- 
tute of glass windows or plastering, amus- 
ing himself with his hooks and dogs. 
4 While in this situation, he composed a 
set of political and military ipieries, in 
w hich his bitter feelings were lively vent- 
ed, and which were afterwards published 
in Baltimore, where the 1 ) created consid- 
erable disturbance. In 17H2, he went to 
Philadelphia w here hr engaged lodgings 
ina tavern, and, a few du> s after his ar- 
rival, was sci/od with a iever, of whieh 
he died in ulwcuriry, October 2, 17r<2. His 
- thought- would appear to have lie* u em- 
ployed to the end m the profession which 
bail engage.! the best ]K>rtion of his life, 
for the. last words he* was heard to utter 
were, “Stand 1>\ me, tuy brave grenadiers.” 
. From respect to his funner services, a 
large eoncour*e of the people, including 
many public characters, both Firm h and 
American, joined m the funeral solem- 
nities. — General la*e was brave in ac- 
tion, of a sound judgment in military af- 
fairs, and possessed of the ailed ion of 
his officers and men. Sensible of his 
military talents, and insatiably ambitious, 
he aspired to the chief command, mid was 
little scrupulous about the means to he 
emplovod to attain that dignit). Whatever 
might have been his motives lor engaging 
in the* American cause, ho .sacriJicnl much 
for it, and was useful hi its advancement. 
He was a classical scholar, and possessed 
an excellent memory and a bnlhanr lime). 
His temper was morose and avaricious. 
His satirical spirit made him mail) ene- 
mies. Though a gentleman in his man- 
ners when he chose to appear such, he 
r was often coarse, and, towards the latter 
part of his life particularly, became, very 
negligent of his personal apja arance. He 
was very fond of dogs, whieh lie even 
-carried into the company of ladies. With 
all his faults, however, lie was distinguish- 
ed for sincerity, veracity, and adherence 
to his friends. He was rather above the 
middle ri/.e. llis countenance was not 
agreeable. Many persons considered him 
an atheist, though some exalted ideas of a 
Supreme Being appear in his corros|>oiid- 
ence. He published «ome essays on miji- 
/tory, jwdUical and literary subjects, which, 


together with his extensive cofrcsjwvnd- 
encc, were collected in a volume in 17} >2. 

A pamphlet which he wrote on American. . 
affairs, in the earlier jwirt of his life, was 
much approved of by the friends of this 
Country, und particulaVly commended by 
doctor Franklin. It Was his earnest dis 
sire, expressed in his w ill, that he should 
not be buried in any church' or church- 
yard, or within a mile of aniy Presbyterian ‘ 
or Anabaptist meeting-house. ; mid lie as-' ■ 
signed us liis mason, that miico his residence 
in America, he had koptso much hud corn- 
pan) vVhile living, that he wished to avoid 
it when dead. — See .Memoirs of Chnrhs Lee 
(Dublin, 1702) ; jlmcdoUs uf Charles Isp 
( London, 1 7P7 ); (xirdlestoi ie’s Facts urortng 
ChurUsItii lofutv i ftffnJf<iiw.t(Lniiu.'1tf Ktf). 

Lkk, Bichard Henry, a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, was horn Jim. 
20, I7B2, at Stratford, Westmoreland coun- 
ty, Virginia, and, after a course of private 
tuition m his 1htl^£s house, was sent to 
the acadeni) of A\™clield, in Yorkshir 1 , 
Kugland, where, he hecaincMiMinguishcii 
for his proficiency in ihe claries. Hi* re- 
turned to his native < oimtry when about 
in his 10th year, and, his fortune rendering 
it unneeessaiy for him to devote himself 
to mi) profession, his time was most use- 
fully spent in the unproven e nt of his 
mind. The first endeavor w hich he made 
to serve his country, was in tie* capacity 
of captain of the volunteer companies 
which were raided in 1755, for rtie pur- 
pose of aiding the expedition under gen- 
eral Bra* block. He Gvns disappointed, 
howev or, ;n his patriotic desires, Brad- 
dock having refused to accept an) more, 
ass-stance from the provincials than he 
vvas obliged to. In his 25th year, L“e was. 
appointed a justice of the peace for his na- 
tive count) — an office then given only to 
persons of the highest character, and gen- 
erally but to per^ms of considerable ex- ^ 
peri cnee. Nut long afterwards, he was 

^chosen a delegate to the. house of* burgesses, . 
from Westmoreland county, and thus com- 
menced the career of polities, for which 
he was peculiarly fitted, both by his iiutii-' 
ral disposition and talents, and the studies 
in which lie w'u*s versed. Works of civil 
anil political morality, history, the princi- 
ples of ihe civil law, and the laws of his < 
own country, had occupied the, prinei()al 
share of his time, wdrilsi he .had not neg- 
lected the more elegant departments of 
polite literature; atid lie soon obtained dis- 
tinction in delrntc. Ills voice was always 
raised in support of those principles which 
were advocated by the republican or anti- 
aristocratic portion of the legislature ; and 





;'ivhon, in 1764, the declaratory art was 
passed in the British parliament, in pursu- 
ance of the right claimed by that liody of 
taxing America, he was the first to bring 
forward, the subject to the notice of the 
assembly of which lie Vvas a member. 
A special committee having, in conse- 
quence, been appointed to draught an ad- 
dress to thinking, a memorial to the house 
of lords, and a remonstrance to the house 
of commons, Mr. Lee was placed on it, 
and selected to prepare the two lirst pa- 
jiers. These, accordingly, proceeded from 
nis pen, and, in the words of his biogra- 
pher uiicrgmndson, “ contain the genuine 
principles of the revolution, and abound m 
the lirin and eloquent sentiments of free- 
men.” lu 1765, Patrick Henry (q. v.) intro- 
duced in the Virginia legislature Ins famous 
resolutions against the stamp act, which 
had just been passed b} the British parlia- 
ment. Mr. Lee lent Mr. I lenry’s motion his 
powerful and most zealous askance. Not 
long after it had been earried, in spite of the 
efforts of the influential party, who advo- 
*-ai< d the measures of the mother couutiy, 
Mr. Lee, amongst other methods w bicli lie 
look to prevent the operations of the 
stamp act, planned and eflected an asso- 
(iation k * for the purpose of deterring all 
persons from accept mg the dflice of vendei 
of stamp paper, and for awing into si- 
lence and inactivity those who might still be 
attached to the supremacy of the mother 
country, and disposed' to advocate the 
right of colony taxation.” The associa- 
tion hound themselves to exert every fac- 
ulty to accomplish the end for which the} 
hud united together, “at every hazard, 
«:u<l paying no regard to danger or to 
death.” 'In consequence of tin* opposition 
the stamp act encountered in the colo- 
nies, the British ministry wen* forced to re- 
peal it ; but they did so with a reservation 
of the right of the mother country “to 
bind the colonies in all cases whatever.” 
In 1767, parliament having passed ty\o 
acts, one layinsr a tax on lea, and the other 
requiring the legislature of the colony “to 
make provision lor quartering a part of 
.the regular army,” Mi. Lee exerted him- 
self in over$ wa v to excite a spirit of hos- 
tility to them, pei ceiling, as lie did, their 
desjiotic tendency, and feeling, even then, 
that a struggle for. freedom must eventu- 
ally take place, it would be impossible 
for us, consistent)} with our luiiiis, to enter 
into u minute detail of the unceasing 
efforts of Mr. Lee’s patriotism between 
thife period and the assembling of the 
first congress in Philadelphia ; we can 
pnly mcntjpi'j rbnl the celebrated plan 


which was adopted in 1773, by the house 
of burgesseH, for the formation' of corr§- 
- Sf winding committees to be organized by 
the legislatures of the several colonies, and 
also that of corresponding clubs or socie- 
ties, among the “ lovers of liberty” through- 
out the provinces, fog the purpose of dif- . 
fusing amongst the people a correct 
knowledge of their rights, of keeping ttfem 
informed of every attempt to infringe 
tlieni, and of rousing a spirit of resistance, 
to arbitrary measures,— both originated 
with him. The same idea had, about the 
same time, been conceived and proposed 
by Samuel Adams in Massachusetts — a 
circumstance which has occasioned a dis- 
pute concerning the merit of having 
given birth to measures which were the 
forerunners of the general congress. It 
ruiuiot be doubled, however,* that Mr. 
Lei' followed only the suggestions of his 
own mind with regard to the proposal, 
as, several years before, hi 176H, he had 
requested Mr. Dickinson of Penns} 1 vania, 
in a letter, to bestow his consideration 
upon the advantages of plans which he 
communicated to him of the same pur- 
port. In 3774, the first general con- 
gress assembled at Philadelphia, and Mr. 
Lee attended it as one of the Virginia 
delegation. Jiis lahois during tins session, 
as throughout his whole congressional 
career, until bis zeal and activity were 
partially arrested by buddy infirmities, 
we-c unremitting. Of all the leading 
committees — those to prejxm,' an address 
lo the king of KngJniid, to the people of 
Britain, and to the colonies, and those 
to stale tilt; lights and grievances of the 
colonies, and to carry into effect tin* rep- 
letion of non-intercourse with Great 
Britain — he was a member ; and from his 
pen proceeded the memorial of congress 
to the people of British America. In the 
following year, he. vvas unanimously elect- 
ed, by the people of Westmoreland coun- 
ty, to the ‘ assembly of Virginia, by which 
lie was scut to the second congress. At 
this period, hostilities were in full opera- 
tion between the two countries, and one 
of the first acts of the new congress was 
to invest George Washington with the 
coinmund of its armies. Ilis commission 1 
and instructions were furnished by Mr. 
Lee, as chairman of tin* committee ap- • 
pointed for that purpose. The other 
committees on which he served in this 
session, were those named to prepare mu- 
nitions of war, to encourage the manufac- 
ture of saltpetre and anus, and to devise a 
plan for the more rapid diffusion of intel- 
ligence tliroughout the colonies. The, 
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frvcmd address of congress lo the people 
of Great Britain — a composition unsur- 
passed by any of the feta,to papers of the 
lime — Was written by him this session. 
But the most important of his services, in 
this second congressional term, wtis his 
motion, June 7, 1770, “that these united 
colonies arc, and of right ought to he, free 
atkT inde}H*ndeni states ; that they an' 
absolved from all allegiance to the British 
crown ; and that all political connexion 
between them and the state of Great 
Britain is, mid ought to he, total!} dissolv- 
ed.’’ His sfK-ecli on introducing this lx>M 
and gloripus measure, was one of the 
most brilliant displays of eloquence ever 
iieard on the Jloor. After a protruded 
debate, it was determined, June 10, to 
postpone the consideration of this resolu- 
tion until the first Monday of the enduing 
month of July: hut a committee was or- 
dered’ to be immcdiatcl} appointed to pre- 
pare a declaration of independence. Of 
tliis committee he would have been the 
chairman, according to parliamentary 
regulations with regard to the original 
mover of unapproved icsolufmu: but he 
was obliged, on the same day (the i 0th), 
to leave i wingless, and hasten to Yuginia, 
ill consequence of die dangerous illnc** 
of some of the members of Jn« family. 
Mr. Jeflerson (q. \ . 1 was r>ib<»itriit* > d lor 
liii’n. and drew up the declaration. In 
August following, Mr. I/*o r-’uimwl to Ins 
scar hi f’omrrcss. which he continued to 
occupy until June, 1777, puivumg, wuh mi- 
aliated ardor, the path winch was to Fad to 
the freedom and happim of ins country. 
In that month, h** solicit* il leave of ab- 
senee, wild returned to Virginia. This step 
was taken on areotml of the dedicate r-tute 
of Ids health, and also lor the purpose of 
clearing lik reputation from certain stains 
which malice or over-heated zeal ha.i 
thrown upon it. which he effectually .tid, 
by «leiiiufi(fing an inquiry info the allega- 
tions against him, from the ass’ mbly of 
his native stale. Tlie n -nit of tliis in- 
ipiiry was a mo-t honorable acquittal, ac- 
companied by a vote of thank'* to lum 
for the fidelity and zeal of his patriotic 
services, which the speakei of th" house, 
the venerahle George WyiJi«, in commu- 
nicating it lo him, prefaced by a warm 
and flattering eulogy, in \ugiist, 177h, 
he was again elected to congress, but was 
forced, by his declining health, to wiili- 
draVv, in a grout degree, from the arduous 
labors to which lie. had hitherto devoted 
himself In 17K), lie retired from his 
seat, and declined returning to it until 
1784. • In die interval, he served in the as- 


sembly of Virginia, and, at the bead of the 
militia of his county, protected it from the 
incursions of the enemy. In 1784,1a 1 was 
chosen president of congress by n unani- 
mous votejmt retired at the end of the year, ' 
mid, in 178(i,vvns re-elected to the Virginia 
assembly. I n the convention which adopt- 
ed the present constitution of the U. Staten, 
Mr. Lee joined in the vote M’ congress 
which submitted the plan they proposed 
to conventions of tlie people, of llaj states, 
lie was, however, hostile to it himself, 
thinking that it lmd too areata tendency to 
consolidation. When u was adopted, he 
and Mr. Grayson were chosen •the flint 
senators from Virginia under it, mid, in that 
capneit}, he moved and rnnied si 1 vend 
amendment.".. In 171^, his health forced 
him to retire from public life, when he 
was again honored by the Virginia legis- 
lature with a vote of thanks. IJe died 
June 19, 1791. 

Francis I.ightfoot. (See ,‘Jjtjnndix 
to this volume.) 

Lee, Arthur, a distinguished revolu- 
tionary patriot, was born in \Vestmorc- n 
laud county, Virginia, December ^0, 1740. 
Ik* was tin 1 youngest of live brothers, all 
of whom became eniineut. lie was sen? 
to the school at Eton, jii England, and, 
upon the eompldion of his course there, 
entered tla university of Edinburgh, when's 
he eomnieneed tin* study of medicine, and 
took Jiis degree of M. I>. with great dis- 
tinction, winning a » i*»dal for fhi 1 best 
botanical treatise, which was published by 
ordei of the linn ersitv. Having travelled 
through Holland, Germany, Italy and 
France, doctor Lee j (‘ turned to Virginia, 
and commenced the practice of his pio- 
fession at Wiliiamshiinr, then the metropn^ 
li*. Ill"" success was great ; hut the bent 
of lus mind to politics determined him, 

1m * fore long, to return to Faiglaud, and 
study law, in order that la* might acquire ’ 
familiarity with the science of politics and 
government, and fit 'himself for taking a # 
I m it in public affairs, which were then be- 
ginning to wear a highly interesting and 
serious aspect. Before his re.turn, la* had 
heard tlaj parliamentary debate on tint 
latamp act, and, when tbe duty hill was 
passed, he wrote a series of anonymous 
papers in relation to it. In 177(1, he went 
again to London, which city he found the 
stronghold jof jiopulur opposition, and lliis 
society of the supporters of the hill of rights 
1 he most active in conducting it. Of thin * 
society he became a mcinlicr, with the de- 

sign of connecting tin* gnev ances of th(* two 

nations, and purchased the freedom oftta* 
city, which qualified Jiim to ‘vote in muni- 
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' cipal affairs. The rofnplamts of America , ever might prove injurious to its interests; 

I wcjro introduced ihto the famous Middle- *“• 1 ’ *■ 

flex jietition by Mr. ( Lde, associated with 
Wilkes ; and lie also successfully proposed 
a re, solution, that the inembers of the club 
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would support no candidate for parlia- 
jnem who would not pledge himself to 
promote the granting of the power of self- 
tax al ion to America. The celebrated 
* Junius was an adviser of this bod), and 
with him Mr. Lee bud an amicable dis- 
cussion on some points of American poli- 
cy # about which they happened to differ, 
fiis political publications at this period — 


At the same time, he also acted as agent 
for Virginia, and had die address to pro- , 
cure, under cinmrnstances’of special favor, 
from tire royal arsenal, warlike stores to 
the amount of nearly £260,000. In De- ' 
cemliOB, 1777, congress appointed him 
solo commissioner to Spain, still retaining 
imp on the commission to France. The 
British ambassador Him or 1 st to terl against 
Ins receptions in Consequence of which he 
was detained at Burgos, on his way to 
Madrid ; but, upon sending a spirited re- 
td) to the remonstrance, no further iuter- 


to 


in winch lie adopted tin* signature of Ju- 'ruptiou was attempted, :md be proceeded 
niua Americanos — were numerous, and 
procured for him flit* acquaintance of 
Burke, doctor I Vice, ami ‘oilers of the 
jiopular leaders. In 1770, hr was admit- 
ted to the liar, and began the practice of 
his new profession under the most favora- 
ble allspices; anti such success attended 
his exertions as to euuhle him to la) the 
foundations of an ample fortune. Jn the 
same year, tic* assembly °f Massachusetts 
appointed him their ag<*nt, m cast* of die 
absence or death of doctor Franklin : and 
before either of the contingencies occur- 
red, In* assisted the vcntTuhle <agt* with 
his hearty cooperation. As a testimony 
of the sense of Ins services, that state mi)>- 
setpiently, ill 17H1, presented him with a 
tract of land containing 1000 acres. I 11 
the spring of 1774, in* set mil on a tour to 
France and Jtnl\,and, when at Baris, pub- 
lished an Appeal to the People of Great 
Britain. J I earing, how e\er,ol tin* dissolu- 
tion of parliament, liefon* he had completed 
hisjourm*),he hastily letunted from Turin 
to London. On the return of doctor 
Franklin to Xmericu, in the same year, In* 
became tin* sojc agent of Massachusetts, 


tin* capital. lie there 1 - pursued the 
same jiojicy which he had practised in 
London and Paris, ingratiating himself 
and hi« caux* w ith tin* men of influence, 
and appealing boldly anti ilirectly to the 
government* from whieh he finally pro- 
cured a largt* pecuniar)’ loan. Having 
accomplished all that seemed practicable, 
In* returned 10 Paris; when, tin* commis- 
sioners having determined on the expedi- 
ency of coiteiliating Frederic of Prussia, 
and pre\ ailing with him to withhold his 
assistance from England, Mr. Lee was se- 
lected for that duty, and repaired to Ber- 
lin, where he was allowed to ’■••side in a 
private character, and to correspond se- 
cretly with the court. lb* succeeded iu 
obtaining from Frederic an assurance that 
he would aflbni no facilities to Great 
Britain, in* procuring additional German 
auxiliary's, and that lie would prohibit the 
passage, through any part of his dominions, 
of an) troo|»s' which that court .should 
thenceforward engage m Germany. He 
obtained, also, pcrifiission for the citizens 
of tl^e l T . States to cany on a direct com- 
merce with the subjects of Prussia, and 
The seen 1 ! committee of congress appoint- * for liitnself ^purchase, for the use of the 


oil Mr. Lee their London correspondent. 
The pvilicipnl object of this regulation 
was, to learn what was to he hoped from 
'the European powers. Mr. Lee directed 
,* his inquiries particularly to the French 
ambassador at flic British court, through 
whom'he 1 htamed a>n minces from the 
count de \ ergennes, that his go\ eminent 
would serrcti) furnish to tin* colonies 
£200,000 w oi t‘h of arms and ammunition, 
to be transported from Holland to the 
> West Indies. He was afterwards appoint- 
' ed by congress one of the commission to 
the* court t>f France, in conjunction* with 
Silns Deant 1 , to whom doctor Franklin 
, was )tfW wards added,* and continued to 


l\ States, arms from tin* armories from 
which the king supplied bis forces. 
While in Berlin, Ins pupers were stolen > 
fr nip his cbambt*r ; but, upon mi order 
from tin; king to investigate the afliiir. they 
w T ere secretly returned. 1 The blame of ‘ 
this net he cast on the British envoy, who, 
on the representation of the Prussian 
monarch, was recalled. When Mr. Lee 
letl Berlin, it was with a* 1 understanding 
that a correspondence should be tarried 
on lietween buron Schufcnbuig and him** 
self, on the. affairs of tint IT. States, m.ul 
that he should keep the king constantly 
informed of the e\cnts of* the war with 
( treat Britain, which he did during hisrefr- 


Jabor unceasingly for the cause of his idence in Paris. He w As also assured that 
country, by bis writings, negotiations, and Prussia “would not lie the lust power to 
never-faifiiTg vigiluuce in detecting what- acknowledge the iinle;H*ntlem*e of bis 
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country.” In forming the commercial 
treaty with France, Mr. Lee objected to 
two articles, in^which it was stipulated 
that no duties should be charged by the 
respective governments on any merchan- 
dise exported to the French West Indies, 
which yielded molasses, or on the molas- 
ses exported thence to the U. Stuff's; and, 
on the suggestion of France, the decision 
was left to congrrss, who directed that they 
should be expunged. Upon the recall of 
Mr. Deane, between whom and Mi. 
tli ere had been some misunderstanding, 
John Adams was apjiointcd in his place. 
Their sendees, however, were soon after- 
wards superseded by the appointment of 
doctor Frauklm as minister plenipotentia- 
ry. During the period of his commission, 
the peculations of the subordinate agents, 
who were employed to conduct the conn 
mcreiul details of the politic business, hod 
excited the vigilant inspection and unsjuir- 
ing reprehension of Mr. Lee. Tins inter- 
ference created a multitude of complaints 
and insinuations, which were artfully dis- 
seminated at home. These rumors were, 
iu a measure, successful in exciting the 
suspicions of some members of congress; 
and when, in 1779, it was determined to 
send a minister to Spain, — and Mr. Lee 
was certainly so prominent a charade.- as 
to be at once suggested as the fittest can- 
didate, — he was not appointed, although 
nominated. Upon learning his virtual 
censure, he resigned his appointments, 
and returned to America in 1780. lie 
prepared an elaborate report of his official 
proceedings, and answers to all the charges 
which had been circulated to Ins prejudice ; 
but, upon requesting Weave to vindicate 
himself with these in congress, that hotly 
expressed their full confidence in liis patri- 
otism, asserting that they had no accusa- 
tions to make, and requested him to com- 
municate his views and information ac- 
quired 4 during his residence abroad. In 
1781, lie was elected to the assembly of 
Virginia, and by it returned to congiyss, 
where he continued to represent the state 
until 1785. In 1784, lie was sent on a 
delegation to make treaties with the In- 
dians on the northern frontier. lie was 
next called to the board of treasury, with 
Samuel Osgood fyid Walter Liv mgston, in* 
which he continued from 1784 to 1781*. 
Within that period, he also served in a 
legislative committee to revise the laws of 
V lrgima. On the dissolution of the treas- 
ury, board, be once more sought the shades 
of retirement, and established himself on n 
farm 911 tlu* Rappahannock, when* he died 
Dec. 12, 17**4. — See R. H. Lees Life of sir- 


Jhiurfac ( Boston, 1 829),and the review of the 
same in the North American Review ; also 
his letters in Sparks’s Diplomatic Correa 
pondenee of the Rev olution (Boston, 10241 ). 

Lee, Henry, general, a distinguished 
officer of llie revolution, was born iu the 
colony of Virginia, Jan. 29, 1756, of it 
highly distinguished family. He received 
the rudiments of his education from a pri- 
vate tutor, and was then sent to Princeton 
college, where he was graduated in the 
18th year of* his age. In 1774, soon after 
his return home, he was intrusted with 
the management of all the private con- 
eems of his father, whilst the latter was 
engaged in negotiating a treaty with some 
Indian tribes on behalf of the eolorty, and, 
in the execution of this charge, lie dis- 
played a degree of prudence, industry' and 
ability beyond his years. In 1776, he was 
appointed a captain of one of the six com- 
panies of cavalry, raised by Virginia, after 
she had thrown oft’ the authority of the 
mother country. About this time, the 
large armies sent by Great Britain into 
America rendered it indispensable that 
every possible reinforcement should l»e 
sent to general Washington, and, in con- 
sequence, those companies were incorpo- 
rated into «»ne regiment, under the 'com- 
mand of lieutenant-colonel Bland, and 
nlfored by Virginia' to congress. Then 
services wen; accepted, and. in Septum - 
1st, 1777, they joined the main army of 
tin* provincials. Young Lee was thus 
afforded an opportunity of winning dis- 
tinction, whicjli lie quickly did. He main- 
tained a strict sy stem of discipline, and 
was extremely careful of Ins men and 
horses, by vvhic h lie was enabled to move 
with celerity, and strike the enemy by 
su 1 prise, with certainty and success. He 
pailinilnily attracted the notice of Wash- 
ington, who, at the battle of Germantown, 
selected him, with his company, to attend 
us his body-guard, hi January, 1778, the 
enemy formed a plan to capture him. Two 
hundred of their cavalry succeeded in ap- 
proaching his quarters, a stone house, nn- 
percciv ed, at a time when his troopers were 
dispersed in search of forage. There were 
only ten men with him, most of them offi- 
cers ; bill, vvitb these*, bo defended the 
house obstinately, and the assailants were 
constrained * to retreat. In consequence ' 
of* this aiul other exploits, he was, shortly 
aftervVurds, promoted by congress jo the 
rank of major, with the command of a 
separate corps of cavalry, consisting of 
ihree companies, to which both cavalry ' 
and infantry wen* bulisequently added. 
In I7H). lie was bom, with his legion, to 





, tlie army of the south, under general 
Greene, having been previously. rawed to 
u liciiKuiaut-colonclcy, and continued with 
- it until the cud of the war. In the famous 

# retreat of Greene, before Cornwallis, into 
■ Virginia, Lee’s legion formed the rear- 
r guard of the American army, and repelled 

every atteinpt of the enemy to impede its 
inarch. After Greene had effected his 
retreat to a place of safety, he sent Leu* 
and colonel Pickens into North Carolina, 
to watch and interrupt the movements of 
■Cornwallis, intending to return himself 
into that state, and bring the British gen- 
eral to bottle. While* the two colonels 
were marching to surprise Tarleion, Lee 
fell in with a couple of messengers sent to 
this British oflicer from colonel Pyle, the 
commander of a body of 400 American 
royalists. The messengers mistook Lee 
for Tarleton, as the accoutrements of his 
troopers were similar to diose. of the Brit- 
ish officer, and communieated to lam full 
information concerning Pyle’s movements. 
Availing himself of the mistake, Lee per- 
sonal ed Tarleton, and' sent one of the 
messengers to Pyle, with directions lor 
him to take post at a certain station, where 
he aud Pickens soon after came up with 
him, and dispersed his three. At the bat- 
tle of Guilford court-house, which hap- 
pened soon afterwards, Lee eminently dis- 
tinguished himself, lie was placed, with 
Ins legion, on the loll of the front line of 
Greene’s army, and, although the North 
Carolina militia, the principal force attach - 
vd to their position, abandoned them at 
the very commencement of the action, 
r tin 1 )' yet contrived to keep the engmy at 
bay, until the order to retreat was given by 
the American general. .Previous to ihe 
battle m the morning, Lee encountered 
the cavalry of Tarleton, and drove them 
hack with considerable loss. During the 
interval between tins battle and tha* of 
Camden, in which Greene was worsted 
by lord Raw don, 1 *ec took several tbits. 

. A tier the latter engagement, lie was sent 
to aid Picjtens in the capture of Augusta, 
in Georgiu, and, in his w r ay thither, sur- 
prised mid took fort Godolphin, in which 
there was a vuluablo deposit of the ene- 
my’s military stores On his junction 
with Pickens, they immediately invested 
. foil Cornw r allis, on which the. fate of Au- 
gusta depended; and soon forced it to sur- 
render. Its commander was colonel 

* Brown, who was particularly obnoxious 
to the Americans; and his lift* would liaVe 
been a sacrilice to tlieir hatred, had it not 
been for the pmuutiuns of colonel Lee. 
lie tlien returned, with his prisoners, to 
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the army of Greene, who wav at that 
time, besieging the fortress of Ninety-Six. 
In that siege Lee had a conspicuous 1 
share, and, in fhe attempt made to take the , 
place by storm, he was charged with the 
attack in one quarter. He was completely 
successful ; hut, the other assault having 
been less fortunate, the siege was raised. 

In the action which, a short time subse- 
quently, occurred at Eutaw springs, Lee 
vvtty also conspicuous, acting at the head < 
of his infantry. By opportunely dis- 
mounting his cavalry, he greatly contrib- 
uted to the enemy’s defeat. In die ensu- 
ing month of October, he was sent by 
Greene on a special mission to the com- * 
imiuder-m-chicf, then employed in the 
siege of Yorktown, for the purpose of re- 
questing him to prevail on the count de 
Grasse to afford naval assistance, to enable 
Greene to lay siege to and take Charleston, 
with the British army, in die south. He 
arrived at Yorktow n about the time of the 
surrender of Cornwallis, and, after exe- 
cuting his commission, returned to Greene. 
Near the end of the war, lie married. In 
the fall of 178b, he was appointed a dele- 
gate to congress from the state’ of Virginia, 
m which station he remained until the 
present constitution of the l\ States was , 
carried into operation. In die interim, he 
was elected a member of die convention 
of Virginia, which met in June, 1788, and 
ratified that constitution, of which instru- 
ment. he was a strenuous lind eloquent 
advocate. He was afterwards chosen a- 
member of the house of delegates of his 
native state, lu 1792, ho retired from his 
seat in the assembly, on being, raised to 
the chair of govermfi-, which he filled fbi 
three successive years. In the last of 
them, he vva< named by president Wash- 
ington to command the forces which lie 
was constrained to send into the westehi ■ 
counties of Pennsylvania, in order to quell 
the disturbances by which they were agi- 
tated. He performed this duty in die 
most satisfactory manner. In 1791), ho 
was again chosen u meuilier of con- 
gress, and, while there, in die same year, 
he was selected to pronounce a funeral 
eulogiuin upon Washington, lie retained 
his sent until the accession of JUr. Jeffer- 
son to tin; chief magistracy of the Union; 
when he retired into private life, after 
which he never held any conspicuous 
office. The latter years of his life were dis- 
tressed by |H*cuniary embarrassments, oc : 
casioncd* in a measure, by liis generous 
hospitality. It was while lie wus confined, 
in 1809, within the bounds of Spottsylva- 
nia county, on account of pecuniary obli- ‘ 
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potions, that he prepared for publication 
his excellent memoirs of the southern 
campaigns, in which he bore so conspicu- 
ous n part — a work which, if not remark- 
able for great polish of style, is entitled, 
from its bold, manly and sincere tone, as 
well as the power of the descriptions, and 
the interest of the information, to rank 
with the be9t works relating to the revo- 
lutionary war. — General Lee happened to 
be in Baltimore, in 1814, when the print- 
ing-office of an obnoxious paper was 
threatened by the populace. He was in- 
duced, hy personal friendship, to take part 
in the defence of the house. In the dread- 
ful attack which was made on the Balti- 
more jail, fo which the party of defenders 
were carried for safety, he was severely 
wounded, lfis health decayed in conse- 
quence, and he repaired to the West In- 
dies. hoping to stop .the ravage* of disease. 
In 3818, he returned to the II. States, and 
died March 25 of that year, on Cumber- 
land island, near Si. Mary’s, Georgia. 

Leech ( hirudo , Ian.) ; a genus of mol- 
luscous animals, which have an oblong 
body, a mouth surrounded hy a lip, and a 
disk at the posterior extremity, by both of 
which they can affix themselves to bodies. 
•In the mouth are three Small jaws, tongues, 
or plaits of skin, hy which they arc ena- 
bled to extract the blood of other animals, 
that forming their principal nourishment. 
Leeches are hermaphrodites, and some 
species are viviparous. They occur in 
ponds and streams, in almost all countries. 
They derive 1 their principal interest from 
the list* made of them as a remedial agent, 
which, however, has been too much neg- 
lected in the U. Stated. There an* seve- 
ral of the species w hich are capable of 
lieiug thus used, though it is commonly 
supposed that only two sorts art* proper. 
The employment of leeches in France 
may be judged of from the circumstance, 
that the hospitals of Paris require an an- 
nual supply of several hundred thousands. 
In Philadelphia, the supply required is 
from 150,000 to 200,000. As regards the 
other cities of the II. States, we have no 
certain information, though to the south 
their use is very limited. The leeches 
employed in Philadelphia an? usual!) pro- 
cured in the U. States, though there is an 
importation of them every year from Eu- 
rope ; hut they arc too expensive lor gene- 
ral use, costing from 40 to 50 cents each. 
The American species does not draw as 
much blood us the foreign, which an* cal- 
culated, on an average, to detract one ounce 
each, whilst the majority of the American 
do not take more than from two to’ tliree 


drachms each. The leech, when forcibly 
pulled away whilst sucking, is very apt to 
leave the teeth, or plaits of skin, spoken of 
above, in the wound, occasioning pain 
and inflammation of the part ; the leech 
is also rendered incapable of again biting. 
The most certain method of inducing" 
these animals to bite, is lo cleanse the 
skin thoroughly : the leeches should lie 
excised to the air for a short time previ- 
ous to their application, as hy this mean* 
they will bite more freely. * If they are 
voracious*, they may lie applied to the part 
by being held lightly in the fingers, or they 
inav he placed in a cup which is to he in- 
verted over the part from which the blood 
is to he drawn. They should not he dis- 
til rbed whilst sucking, nor the patient he 
exposed to too great warmth, or they will 
fall off; this they should always he per- 
mitted to do of their own accord. The) 
are made to disgorge, by putting them in 
a weak solution of common salt; and, if 
they have not been injured, they may Im* 
used five or six time*. They are taken 
either hy hand or by mean* of a gauze 
net. In keeping them, great ear** should 
betaken to renew tin* water ftequcntlv, 
and not to place too many in the same 
reservoir, and to remove speedily all that 
inay die. Notwithstanding every precau- 
tion that can betaken, the) will sometimes 
perjsli in great numbers, apparently from 
an epidemic disease. It appears that, in 
such eases*, the use of charcoal is the pre- 
ventive : fbr this purpose, the bottom of 
the reservoir is t » 1 m* strewed with small 
pieces of ltd? sulistance, kept down hy 
mos*. (See DerliennV Hist. nat. ft mtd. 
des S(t tissues : North jim. Mtd. and Surg. 
Jour., 1820, &c.\ In 1821, France is said 
to Jiuvc ex [Ported 1 ,500,000, and in 182? I, 
:cl,t»50,(KK). 

Leeos ; a large trading and manufac- 
turing town of* England, West Biding of 
Yorkshire, the principal seat of the w ool- 
len trade, and one of the lsirgest as well 
us the richest, and most populous towns in 
the northern part of the kingdom. It is 
situated on the Aire, which is navigable, 
from the Huinber up to the town, whence 
the Leeds and Liverpool canal proceeds *■ 
on the other hand to the west, so that it is 
equally open to the eastern and western 
seas. Along the river, the town extends 
ubout two miles from east to west The 
houses, mostly of brick', are in general 
well built, and, in the modem part of the 
town, which is daily extending, handsome 
and elegant. In the other parts, the streets 
are narrow, crooked, and in some places 
dirty. It has eight churches and 20 dis- 
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Hunting chapels. Of the manufactures 
and trade of Leeds anf\ the vicinity, tlie 
staple article is woollen cloth.* There are 
also Hcveral manufactories for spinning 
tlax tor canvass, linen, "sacking, thread, 
» &c. Here ure likewise manufactories for 
flat and green gloss, and for line and coarse 

* pottery goods. Several foiinderies have 
1 lieen erected ; and there is a large manu- 
factory for steam-engines. The borough 
of Leeds sends no member to parliament. 
Population in 18‘iJ, 83,790, now increased 
to nearly 1(K),()00. The parish of Leeds is 
nearly co-extensive with the borough, anil 
is about 30 miles in eireinnfereucc. Lon. 
1° 34' W. ; lot. 53° 48' N. 

LeeiI [allium porrum ) ; a mild kind of 
onion, much cu Itiwited and liighl> es- 
teemed in some places for culinary pur- 
poses. The stem is ratjier tall, and the 
flowers are disposed in large compact 
halls, which aie supported on purple pe- 
duncles. 

Lfkwaho Islavds. The terms Ltarurd 
and Windward, applied to the West Indyi 

* inlands, weie gi\en them from their situa- 
tion in a voyage from the prills of Spam 

‘ to (’arthagena or Porto llello. The islands, 
•which lie to leeward, extend from Porto 
Rico to Dominica. 

fl Leeward, To, denote* towards that 
part of the horizon which lies under this 
lee, or whither the wind blows. 

LuFEitviir., Francos Joseph, duke of 
Daritzic, marshal and peer of France, \e., 
iKirn tjl Rufack, department of the Fpper 
Rhine, in 17.V>, afler having sened with 
distinction li/the wars of the republic ami 
the empire, died in IHtJO. lie entered the 
military sen ice in the gardes Francoises , 
and at the beginning of the revolution was 
sergeant. Having warmly embraced tin 1 
^uew principles, and distinguished himself 
‘ by his prudence and firmness, his promo- 
tion was rapid. T 11 1704, he was made 
general of dilution, and, in the succeeding 
campaigns, continued to render himself 
conspicuous by his courage and military 
skill. He espoused the cause of general 
Bonaparte, whose designs lie was able to 
J forward on the 18th Bmmaire, as he had, 

. at that time, the command of the 17th 
military division, which included Paris.’ 

, His serviceson this occasion were rrwurd- 

* ed by the dignities of senator, marshal of 
the empire, grand cross of the legion of 
honor. He bore an important part in the 
victory of Jonu, distinguished himself at 

a u, and received the chief command 
1 * siege of Dantzic, at which he gave 
the most brilliant proofs of genius and 
humanity/ in 1808, lie served in Spain ; 


in 18?)9, again in Germany ; and, in the > 
Russian campaign, commanded the impte- 
; ri&l guard. Auer the abdication of the , . 
" emperor, the king created him peer, and, 
during the hundred days, Napoleon in- 
cluded him in his upper chamber. HiB * 
name' was consequently erased after the 
second restoration ; but, in 1819, he was 
again summoned to take his scat. 

Lefevrk, Robert; a portrait painter in 
Paris; a pupil of Regnault. lie pro- 
duced also historical pieces of great merit, 
which, with those of David, Girodct, 
Guerin and Gerard, belong to the best of 
the modern French school. Several por- 
traits of Napoleon by Lofevre are among 
the best. He died in 1831. 

Lefort, Francis James, the celebrated 
favorite of Peter the Great, was horn at 
Geneva, 1G5G. Ilis father, a merchant in 
that place, sent him to Hamburg to be- 
come acquainted with commerce ; hut, 
having an inclination fora military life, he 
went secretly to Marseilles, in his 14th . 
tear, and entered first the French and af- 
terwards the Dutch service, which he left 
to go to Moscow, by the way of Archan- 
gel, in 1075. Here he became secretary 
to the Danish ambassador; and a fortunate 
accident gave him an opportunity to gain 
the ia\or of the young czar, Peter Alexie- 
w it.sch, w liich lie retained till his death. 

In both was the germ of greatness, which 
was gradually developed. Peter felt that 
lie needed an instructor and assistant ; and 
Lefbrt possessed talents fitted for both 
offices. The first great service which 
lie rendered the czar was in a rebellion 
of the StreliTz (1(188). Lefbrt quelled the 
insurrection, and saved the prince from 
the danger which threatened his life. This 
sen ice gained for him the unbounded con- 
fidence of the czar, w ho was now become 
the absolute master of Russia. Lefort’s 
influence increased daily, lie established 
the military system of Russia, and laid 
the foundation of her navy, which Peter' 
afterwards carried to such a degree of 
perfection. When Peter travelled into 
foreign lands, in 1097, Lefort was the \ 
principal of the embassy, in the train of 
which the czar remained incognito. In 
the mean time, the nobles, jealous of the 
favor shown to a foreigner, saw a favora- 
ble opportunity to revenge themselves, in 
the long absence of Lefort and the czar. 
The Strelitz rebelled ; hut Peter darted on 
them with the rapidity of an eagle, and 4 
took a bloody revenge. The czar, Lefort • 
and Meny.ikoff executed the guilty with 
their own hands. Soon after, Lefort died 
(101*9). He hud a comprehensive and 
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cultivated mind, a penetrating judgment, 
■ much presence of tniml, great dexterity in 
1 sounding those of whom he wished ‘to 
piajkc use, and an uncommon knowledge 
of the resources of the Russian empire. 
The groundwork of liis cliaracter was 
firmness, invincible courage and justice 1 
hut his habits were irregular, which has- 
tened his death. 


man Cathartic chuhsh;> 'tlie term legend 
was afterwards applieu fo collections of 
'biographies of saints mid martyrs* or of re- 
markable Stories, relating to them, liecuusc 
*tlwy wfcro read at matins, and in the re- 
fectories of cloisters, and were earnestly 
recommended to the perusal of* the laity* 
os proofs v of the Homan Catholic faith. 
The Roman breviaries likewise contain 


Legates, with the ancient Romans, 
were the assistants of a proconsul or 

* propraetor, in the administration of u 
. province aud in the command of the 

army ; also the higher officers, who com- 
\ , munded under the general-in-chief uf any 

* army. Of the papal legates, there are 
several kinds. I^gatus natus is a mere 
title connected with an episcopal sec, by 
tlie grant of the pope. These sees lie out 
of the Roman stums ; among them arc 
those of Treves, Cologne, Salzburg. The 
real envoys are called legati missi. Among 
them, tiie legati a latere have the highc>»f 
nuik, and are sent on particularly impor- 
tant missions to the principal courts, or into 


histories oftliCjlivcs of saints and mar- 
tyrs, which were read on tho days of the 
saints whom they commemorated. They 
originated in the twelfth or thirteenth t*en- 
turv, and they contributed much to the ex- 
tinction of the old German (heathen) heroic 
traditions. In tho middle ages, a collec- 
tion of iho lives of the saints was known 
bv tlie name of Legenda Sand arum, or 
Hishria Lombardira. There is a cele- 
brated collection, called the Golden 
Legend (.‘hired Ijegcndu), by .lucolm* do 
Vorngine, aichbishop of Genoa, who died 
in tin; year USV. Tho histories of saints, 
which are founded merely on tradition, 
are also known by the name of Legends. 


the provinces of the papal dominions as (See Raillets historical and critical treatise 
governors. They are taken from the col- on.the histories of the saints and martyrs, 
lege of cardinals only. The districts of in Iris work entitled Lcs Viet d*s Saints.) 
the. States of the Church, therefore, are As these* histories were often nothing more 


called legations. Legates who are not than pious fictions, the name of a legend 
cardinals are called nuntii apustolici. Jf was given by the 1 incredulous to all fabler 
they are sent rum facilitate legati a latere, of a similar nature, to all fictions which 
their power is equal to that of a legate a make pretensions to truth. Valerius Au- 
litlcre. AH Cathohc governments, ho we\- gustinns, who was bishop of Verona in 
er, do not ullow them eqiad authority, the sixteenth century, in his work Dc 
Thus the Austrian expressly prohibits any Rhetoriai C7iria/?Vf/iaJuM , ribesthe uiiiperous 
clergyman from Inuisuctiiig business with fables, which have been ushered to the 
the iKjpe^through the legate. world under the title o {'legends, ui part to 

Legation is used to signify the body the custom prevailing, in 'ninny mmMstc- 
of official persons attached to an embas- ries, of requiring the monks to write Latin 
«y ; hence 'secretary of Jcgation. (See paraphrases and’ •dissertations on the n lost 
Ministers, Foreign.) Counsellor of Itgu- striking circumstances in the lives of the 
tun i is a title bestowed in Germany — tin* saints, in which they were allowed to as- 


land of counseUors— rou certain officers eribe to tyrants and jwrsecuted saints such 
connected with the ministry for foreign uf- works and actions ns they considered most 
lairs. Very ofh*n, however, it is a more adapted to their situation ami diameter, 
honorary tide, conferred upon persons This guve rise to those embellishments of 
who never had auv connexion with polk history, which wen*, presorted, and after-, 
tics, as Jean Paul Hie liter, who was made wards fouud in monasteries, and mistaken 


counsellor of legation, by one of the petty for true histories. Although many ofAea 
princes. Legation ah>o signifies a division legends arc tasteless and unmeaning fic«Ji 
' of the States of the Church. (See />- ^tlons, the offspring of clfddisKcredulityi oi 4 , 
gate.) intended to gratify it, there is also a large 1 

Legato (Hal.) ; a word used in opjai^i- number of highly poetical aud ingenious 
lion to staccato, and implying that tlio fables among them. Hence many po^ 
notes of the movement or passage to ets have attempted to fcvail themselves or 
which it is affixed are to be performed m those rude materials, and to arrange them 
a close, smooth and gliding manner, hold- in tie* modern taste ; and hence every po- 
mg each note till the next is struck. etieal fiction, in tjje ‘Style of ecclesiastical 

^ Lf.gknu (legend a) ; the title of a bonk tradition* whtfthcr in verse or prose, is 
containing the lessons that were to be called a legend. "Hie principal charap^ 
read daily m the sen ice of the curly Ho- tcristic of a legend is die* niiraCnloii^? 
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which should br, ot’ ;i.rri»g'i.>Ms jm-'irv*, m* 
r<*Jait iir^' 1t» some tradition.- < f the < hurt’!', 
widiou:, iiowe\er, lulling mto 
Tie* legend is a production of ChnMiaru- 
!y, niui, likt* iIm? t radii ions of f h* * chinch, 
wholly dillerent from the miftJ.os, or an- 
cient fable. Tin* M3 le proper It) it is 
plain ami simple, such as would naUnallv 
Tlowftujii fh<* gentle inspiration ofa pious 
hear:, and whoiiv in* ousis'ent with orna- 
ment ami poetical decuia'.K i.s. 

Isiifuti/ is ai*-o used <br the motto or 
words mgraved, m ?i circular manner, 
iouiuI die head 01 other Ispir ■ upon a 
medal or rum. Th*' meniiiu.: of tiiistt rn 1 
similar to that of /aw tiption . hut flic 
.attn x « it 1 ^ to fli** w nlm*; p*. « • 1 

ni tin 1 middle of 1 1 n* 1 0111, \\n»lf il‘ ‘ l- ' ' 11 !, 
i" we haw [itM ohst i’viI, Moro-tju !- 1 it. 

laoi.Nnui., idnan Man.*: |i, lessor of 
I'athfinalu^ .u ■ li * nuhiniy *■ 1 io» ») m 
I'iirs In l« .*“7, a «tis, 1: »• .u ; s. 

'n'i.urn tin* Knsdi'Ji , n 1 t : ,, *i»*h I'smu 
one is ic -p; 1 ‘nc dm ,l .u t .luatioi if 
tlii* 0I1 • 1 valuin'? t f f'an- and <»Y, m- 
v\r*h, l/gemhe, lop'ih' r with 
and Mfi'lmiu. wih appoint. >i li> the 
hreueb L r o\i‘inim"if to m ,t- ..»•* .> P,* 
«i*v '»fili» iiM'ialioM li'tv.ion D.iiiki'k 
.11(1 Iinuloph . \\ 111!' 1 (It i.i.jll h IN..lhi- 

■nilt.i ian** p.'i lor? lirti tin* mum* op iap* u 
111 riiintlin pine*. The i..n!t-* 1 ■ pu!> 

’idmlbN ill#* Eii tiK'\i<s.icmil . lit lib‘2. Tin. 

\ oars atioi, L< ger.nn puhii-noil a ,)i, m * •/*//■ 
.'(// frs trim st uuffthli s l^ltph v/.s, ..nil In" 
b'Jfttirnte //. (luimufu, nnI i, h k/* **.m*e 
pa^i (I thrmiirli « 1 editim.- n.is lie* n 

tran.-lau d in tin* l . r : ;ai *, .jid i-* nni'er 
Mtlh Minsidi 1 rd •» cl.i**-'. ..I wmi,. I,*- 
gemhe has made \» in imp'T'u t and |*io- 
touud ifsi an la n -pc< ting tin* ..unction 
of elliptic spheroid?. and la ** die ipoy, of 
inning been th. fust i.t p t ovc dull the 
i-llips(‘ is llit* on 1 \ firm lh.ii fan pr 'sin' 
ihf fqudihrmmof <1 h noIn inpud mas*, 
'ind that da* pari iHr** of du* nn*s atir.irt 
oarh olhrr «H‘. , onhnir to tiir «r;nai** of tht ir 
distaiuvs. f riu< iiujii'iv, wlifli lit* ho^an 
in vvtis foIluNM'tl h\ aiiodu i, not les*. 

important, on tin* relation of sphfioid*s n» 
fm*Ji otla*r. \t a latrr porioil, in «*on- 
jtmrluHi with la* f.ih-ularod dm 

iirw tripHioinc’i iral tables ior the defimal 
division of t la* 1 m-lf. In INIS, Lfffrndrf 
’was appointfd pifsidrnt ol* tla* uiii\fi^it\ 
for lili* ; m JSl.*i, ImtiorarN im nihfi of the 
foiuiinttfo for puhlif iusiruftion ; and in 
IHItJ, with l’oissoii,f \anmnT of diet *indi- 
datfs for tin* polytfflmic H-hool. 
his most miponant woiksw*- *. *Voi r - 
vrllr Tltt one jits l* until < hs ( I '’I'd'' ‘2. ,Yo'i- 
vdlts J\It If 10 Os pour lu 11 * h mi .'•/.•o/ i.i 
'Oh. VII. *11 


Oruitrs ties Corru'.lw, &'c. (1805); 3. E n .sui 
iturla Thutric <U$ Nnmhrcs (1/98, with a 
supplftiifutary \ohum*, whiah u])peand 
in IHhi, in Ito.); 4. fCjrnriws iU' Volt u l 
inU^nil (!StJ7, 4 to.), 'fhc mr irit#if>s of (ho 
uradfiny, <d‘ which Iji* is n rmmth*r, also 
1 ontahi vahiJihh- '‘onlrihnrions fnmi hmi. 
Ills int'thod fa the fiftermumtion of die 
orhits of ronifts has Ik « *ii iiiurh admired 
for its profoundness and ingenuity. In 
18*21, Leg"iidre, dan 72 y«*ars o]d, /.as 
o.‘pnved of his pension of .‘>000 9.ira s, 
Invausi la* would not vote ibr du 111 nn- 
tfiial rundidali s tor the, aeadetp\. 

Lm.iioiiN (Livorno) , eormnen ltd < ,\j 
m 'fiiscany, <>n the ^lediterr.itf an; l«it. 4 h' 
!►! 5 V N.; Jon. MV 1’he tt/r " ,s 

.i.e e\ en ,;nd nv» !i j i h j t man vv ami 

icorh, jiom the height ^ftliehoi ses, wl ie?i 
.mo of st<»m*: (here an , how *«r T rw» pn 1 - 
iW\ s, hhe those in du • lovh*s«»{ Iuiin. 

'i lie jinesi trert is sic* l < r.tiuun ’cd, 

n. t .oh ]«!?.* s jhmi t*h ini i..it '*a o 1 ff* 
t< v\n to di* diini.pi tin* plo'jia 

Wifi, I’in town 01 Oiipa s hut a ?i/:*.ll 
^ in p.. j, i.ti«*n to l\< |S.pnla1ion, fun* 
uiins sou n eliuielo', niir aiohiimwl 
.•a**, ono L'»*> . , , one AifiKOMU " In:. “Is, 
••:d < »."),• >.”5 inh'il’itm.ts, amoe-.it v\I:om 

■an* ahout .lews in a srparue 

•pianei of th* ioNMi. who p* )-,**» ;. heauii- 

od Mii:t£;o: .10, in\o sidiouir, h hhri»\. «i 
puntinL'-oi'in . .si \i iaJ roll. r\ ions, and ma 

• in pi in iio«." s (,’j rl,*, \inu niiiii*, and 
’lull..** 1 win half a inos<| , n > ', a/e ai-u 
<•*1111,1 Jen Th. 1 an* lurae nja^t/.niif, 
oi s,.n, totiaeou and u'S In tin rit 

h 'd.ooil »*t ,ho tew i* is «.n ev’olient ijuar- 
. 11* in- iM.ii iis'wne.M wirli ih«ee li/,uetios. 
’* , *o »«),,! works pi* 'dime HKhOti* noh.ii'< 

3 . 1 h . f i’iu 10 a, 0 ' i.'odl.* Jtdeiie , ui i..s { ,- 
i\ ,1 *, t,.nm 1 a ' lit i*io s n.ipi 1 and lohue 'o 
in niuf.irioi a s. r I , i *■ port is ennuaf} nis- 
iti d h v more titan IUI0 *■ hips. \ pae k< t 
sails lietwo- u ihis pku»* ami .Marseilles. ■ 
!.o*;houi 1 * da* [..in. ipal <*onimoirial town 
of Irak. «i od h: s .*«n < Ati'ii-ua tri , <le 10 the 
I/’Niift. 'i’he pnnoipel euniM<*rr>,d n n- 
lion« have i* nos uis at l.etihoin. (’t’rn- 
iii> if** is pi .li. .j.afl\ in 'lii" hands ot ti»r- 

♦ ■iliiu 1*", pauit idail) the l'.n«lisli. Tlie 
viuicnnns am. Jews an* die ;>enercd 

brokers of all nations. Much i , omnnsM**h 
lupines- is ciuiifd <*n, and there un liu<;e 
<k alines in hills of e\<lianp*. Siiiee 
\iwll u has lM*'*ri an important cniiunerfidl 
plan*. r |’Iu* town, whieh was till th» it m- 
siL'infieant, was al tliet tune I'nlargeil. 
The poit is piviteelMl b\ two strong tow- 
ns situated on rocks 111 die sea, ami by an 
< hi easlh . It 1^ liable to become chokcu, 
rn,: Liu, not fciufiineiit depdi fui large 
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ships ; those, therefore, ha\A to anchor 
outside the mole which protects the har- 
bor. This is <>00 paces in length, is well 

* paved, and used for riding. On the 
pluop be tore the inner port is the colossal 
marble statue of the grand-duke Ferdinand 
III. From thence a bridge leads to the 
enter port, whore the greater number of 
vessels are at anchor. Without (he port, on 
a rock in the sea, is a lighthouse. Good 
water for drinking is brought irom Fisa, 
to which little vessi I- go daily, drawn hv 
men or horses. Between the town and 
the surrounding suburbs is a long prom- 
enade, called if/f Spurt i The mole, the 
piazza ffmvm, the road to Monte Nero, a 
place of pilgi image, also sent as public 

- promenade-. in l'i/i*. Leghorn was still 
an open town. When the port of I*i-u was 
destroyed, the prosperity of Leghorn in- 
creased, particularly when it parsed to 
Florence in M*2I and 1 1! f>. Alexander 
of Medici made it a st long- hold, and 
built 1 he citadel. (V-mo l declared the 
porta fn e port. TYom this lime lot ward, 
tin* wealth of Leghorn ha- mei eased (inter- 
rupted only h\ the w.irs of the ie\olution, 

* and, m 1801, by the yellow fe\ei). 'Hie. 

society of aits and I In re »‘-l;tbJi-h- 

ed is calk'd . h u tunin /jtibruinta. 

Li.uio ! Yi.mix vtkix Ufa than h run* h - 
f*ion) Tins lorm was applied to a lio- 
iOMi legion in tin- time of tin* < mpeioi \u- 
relni'. The fbHoivmg account ot’ the 
name is given by the Clm-tinn uaditimis. 
Vft*T the expulsion of the Mareomamii 
and <luath limn llungaiv. tie* emp« loi 
Maictis Aurelius, puistimg ih*se Gminan 
tribes with a deta«*luneu< of his |m*ees ? J). 
171 , was shut up in a valley, riinoiuuled 
on o\ cry side by high mountains. To 
those who were thus riU olffiom the main 

. body of the uiin\,thc heat and the want 
of water w't re no le-> dangerous than the 
attacks of the enemy. In tins crisis, a 
sudden shower of turn reanimated the Ro- 
man soldi* ts. At tie* same lime, a storm 
of hail, attended with thunder, assailed 
the enemy, who were now easily re- 
ptilswl and coiifjuered. * Both heat lien and 
Christian uuthois agree in t L**ir relation 
of the principal circumstances of this 
event. The adherents of each religion 
saw in it the influence of the prayers of 
their hiethrcu. According to Dio Cas- 
sius (Ercvrpla Xiphdin 1. K\i, rap. 8), 
the miracle was wrought by an Lgvptmn 
sorcerer in (he train of the emperor; ac- 
cording to ( aipitoiinus ( Vita Mure. Stun 
cap. ‘24), it was the oflect of the emperor's 
prayers ; but, according to Tertullian 
(ripolo^t., cap . 5, M Scop ul., raj). 4) and 


Eusebius ( Ttitf. Eccles 1. V, cap. 5), it • 
was brought about by the prayers of 
the Christians in his army ; lienee the 
legion to which these Christians belonged 
'•‘was ([('nominated fulminalrir. , The lett(*r 
of the eniptTor Marcus Aurelius, com- 
monly printed in Greek hi tlic first apolo- 
gy of Justin Martyr, gives tin* same ac- 
count with tlu* CJmstiaji writers; but it is 
spurious. Tin* marble pillar erected at 
, Rome in honor of Marcus Aurelius, and 
still standing, represents this deliverance 
ot' the Roman nimy, tin* Roman soldiers 
catching tin* falling ram, mid a warrior 
pray mg for its descent. It js not, howev- 
er, to he con-ideivd ns a memorial of any 
influence exercised hv the Christians in 
the event. 

Ltc.iox ; a division of the Roman army, 
ruder Romulus, it was composed of 1000 
foot and J00 horse, selected from each of 
the three lubes. Tin* body thus selected 
*(iicncr the name fririo) amounted, there- 
lbie, to .‘ld()(l nusi. In lie* time of Polyb- 
ius, a legion cnn-i.-ied of 1*200 men, and it 
wa- finally inerea-ed to 0*200 loot. All . 
the soldier*- of a legion wen* Roman citi- 
zen- : iiosl.ii c- weie admitted, except in 
c:i-.*s of ilie inosi prr— mg ncee.-aly ; nor 
any ntr/en under 17 y»ur- old, except ir 
peeuliai nieimisianec- ofdnngei. There 
wa- eiifiiiuoiilv ,m etpial liuml* r of ituvil- 
iaiie- att.ielu d to each leg»on, so that, in 
the Liter peimd- of Roman history, we 
niii-f under-t.iud by a hgioa, a corps ot 

0000 oi 10,0(10 ur n. The toot of each 
legion, wln n i» cuiiM-n d of 1 1000 men, 
were divin 'd into 10 cohorts, and i arh 
cohort into three companies [munipuli) of 
100 each, hem** called unturitf. When 
the !“gion was cnkiiged, the same division 
wa- -nil ictaiiiCd, with the difli'renee that 
i*aeh mampulu n wa- now divided into two 
centuries, and each century into ten de- 
umw. The commander of a legion was 
sty led the heahrt. Sometime.-, instead of 
a legale, six military tribunes wen 1 ap- 
pointed from each*, who commanded m 
succession, rneli for the space of a month, 
under the direction of the consul. The 
principal standard ofa legiou was a silver 
eagle ; and the legions were' limned from 
their commander (as the Clmtdian Icgio ?i), 
or from the place whoie they were sta- 
tioned, or from some deity', or from lards, 

01 from some remarkable event. In the 
time of Augustus, the army consisted of 

legions, legion is also u.-ed, prover- 
bially , to signify n large and indefinite num- 
ber \ »f persons or things. This term was 
revived in the time of Napoleon, and has 
since heeri commonly applied' to a body of 
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troops of nn indefinite number, and usual- 
ly of dillerent kinds. Hindi legions an? 
mostly formed at ilie beginning of a war, 
and dissolved at the close. Of this sort 
we, re the, Fnglish-Gcrmun legion, and the* 
Russian-German legion, in the, la*st wur 
for the indopeiideiice of FjUropo. The 
French national guards vv*tc divided into 
legions and cohorts. Aflei the dissolution 
of the army raised by Napoleon in 1815, 
the remains of w hirh had retired beyond 
the Loire, the new French army was di- 
vided into legions, which were named 
, from the departments. Tins arrange- 
ment, however, was abolished towards 
the close of the y ear lb‘20. 

Li.uio.n of 1Io>or (it if ion d'/ionneur) ; 
an ordt r instituted by Napoleon, w bile con- 
sul, May lb, 1802, tor tyilitnry and civil 
merit. The proposition produced much 
debate in the legislative Imdy, and passed 
v aft it a strong opposition. It was the ob- 
ject of Napoleon to kindle a spint of am- 
billon, the most neee'-isaiy national element 
tor the support of wars, of \vhi«*h lie foresaw 
„ that it would he neee^an for him m wage 
riWiy, and for tin* purpose the mstitulioii 
wa.- admirably ealculated. \t the same 
time, it cannot be denied that, al^Oc-tly 
considered, it is m he regretted, that a 
intion, wl. eh li.id jic» de, '..ured j! 1 -* If so 
hmdly for liberty, should appear so eager 
for ribands — an invention of those very 
times against which the revolution was 
directed. Moreau, who was altogether 
opposed to Napoleon, lidieiiled the insti- 
tution. The cross of the legion of honor 
was given to all who had previously re- 
* ceived a military weapon as a inaik of 
honor, and to a great number of new* 
members. Its effort upon the soldier.- 
was vriy great. After Napoleon’s assiimp- 
• lion of the imperial dignity, the statutes 
received some modifications. The. oath 
was originally as follows: M ( swear, on 
my honoi, to devote myself to the service 
of the republic, to the preservation of the 
integrity of its territory, to the dcfuucc of 
4 its goveruincnt, its laws, and the property 
by them consecrated ; to oppose, by every 
means which justice, reason and the laws 
authorize, all nets tending to reestablish 
the feudal system, or to revive the titles 
and distinctions belonging to it ; finally, 
to contribute, to the utmost of my power, 
to the maintenance of liberty and equality.” 
After Napoleon became emperor, the form 
of the oath was somewhat changed. The 
members swore to devote themselves to 
the ad vice of the empire, to the preserva- 
tion of the integrity of the French terri- 
tory, to the ‘defence of the emperoi, to the 


support of the laws, and of the property 
which they had made sacred ; to combat, 
by all the menus which justice., reason and 
the laws authorized, eveiy attempt to re- 
establish the feudal regime, and to concur, 
with all their might, iii maintaining liberty 
and equality. The, decoration consisted 
of a star containing the portrait of Napo- 
leon, surrounded by awvrealh of oak and 
laurel, with the legend JVnpol/on, empe - 
reur ti rot ; on the reverse was the French 
eagle with a thunderbolt in his talons, and 
the h«gi*Tid Hoitmvr et patrie. The star of 
the U'gionvnins was of silver, that of the of- 
ficers of gold, and was suspended from a red 
nband with a white margin. The order 
consisted of grand-crosses ffcrand mg*/''), 
who wore the cioss on a broad riband 
hanging over the left shoulder, and a star 
on tie* left side of the breast ; of gratul- 
ofheers, who vvoie tin* cross iisthc button- 
hole, and a star, somewhat smaller, on fhe 
left side ; of commanders, who wore the 
cross round tin* neck; of officers, who 
wore the goltl cioss w(ith a how in the 
button-hole, and of legionaries, who wore 
the silver cross with a simple riband in ‘ 
the huttuu-hol<>. The legion was com- 
posed of 10 cohorts, each of \vhich lmd 
u- -.-.it in a d'licront city, aim contained 
-107 inciuhers ; the whole number was, 
tli *iefore,ai liisl, (1512. Fach cohort had a 
chancellor, treasurer and child— the whole, 
order a iiraiul-elianeellor and grnud-tri‘a&- 
urer. r riie pen-inn of a giand-otticer was 
5000 francs, annually ; of a commander, 
2000; of an ofiiet r, 1000; of a legionary, 
Soft fiancs. There was also an institution 
for t ho education of the daughters of $ 
memheisof the legion of honor at Fcouen, 
under the can* of limdame Carnpan. Af- 
ter the restoration of the Bourbons, the 
older underwent essential changes. The 
head of Henry IV was substituted for 
that of Napoleon, with the legend J?ot 
dt Fi ance d dr JVavairc ; and, on the 
reverse, the Jlcur-dt -l is took the place 
of the eagle. The grnnd-cro.sscs were 
limited to 80, the grarnl-ofticers to 100, 
tin*, commanders to 400, the officers 
to 2000 : the number of the legionaiies 
was left unlimited. New members rc-» 
ceived no pensions, whilst those ol‘ the 
old members exceeded the preserilied 
sum; hut mi the death of the old mcint 
hers, the new ones were to receive their 
pensions. Foreign iiienilicrft received no 
pensions. It was evident that the legion 
of honor v\ ( ms coldly treated by the Bour- 
bons, Who restored the old orders. The 
members created during the hundred days 
were, of course, not acknowledged by the 


v. 
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RourfoonH ; hut, iu 1831, general I^amnrque 
obtained their acknowledgment by n sj mint- 
ed speech, iu the chkmbcr of deputies, for 
which they sent Jiiin a sword with ini in- 
scription. Military houors an* paid to the 
members of the Legion, as they are also 
to the bearers of the croir de JuiUtt . winch 
hasbeen granted to lfRiri persons who dis- 
tinguished thoiriselves dining the struggle 
ol* July, 18?U>. This rrcibs takes prece- 
• deuce of thut of the legion of honor. 

Legislation (See !^h\ Appendix to 
this volume.) 

Legisl\ti\ i: Rout (rorp> h * isla 1 if j ; an 
assembly. iu the time of tiie French con- 
sii late and empire, consisting of 300 pri- 
sons. which had licit h* r the right to dis- 
cuss nor 1<» initiate a law, hnt merely to 
vote on a law proposed by tie- government 
and dise.ussrd by the tribunate (as long as 
that existed), m their piesenre. The 
tribunate, on the other hand, h id r>ot the 
right to vote. It was an extremely hme 
contrivance, showing the political inexpe- 
rience of the French at dial tune. 

I jIIGIsLATTRE, IloLST'. o» . WlietlieV It 
n preferable to ha\e t vve » liousov. of ]• gi-- 
Jature or one, has hewn a question on 
which politic i tins ha\o maintained dill'er- 
cut opinion'., i(..iu<*h, at present, public 
opinion appeurs to he in favm of two 
houses tin; instances i.f England and tin* 
l 1 . States giving great weight to this di- 
vision of tin* legislative power, and a 
single house in the case of large nations 
si enis to he ill adapted to modern repre- 
m illative governments. Durimr tic* mid- 
dle ages, indeed, and as long as the a^sem- 
^ily of the estates existed, flies'* formed, in 
general, certainly, only one body, for, 
although tin* ditfen nt estates may have 
met in different rooms, they had no proper 
independence of each other. In Eng- 
land, which has led the way m conslihi 
tiomil iiLstitutions. a happy conjunction of 
circumstances early united the clergy 
with the high nohilitv into oik* house, and 
the lower nobility, or gtmjry, with the 
representatives of the eiius, into anotln*r; 
whilst, iu the, countries of the European 
continent, the clergy, the nohilitv, and the, 
representatives of the cities, although they 
i oiHtitutcd different estates (m some cases, 
th“ superior nobility [wngnatat] and the 
hv* jieasants formed also distinct estates), 
made hut one legislative body ; and, in 
most ease the representation was so un- 
equal, that the nobility and clergy entirely 
outweighed tl»e commons, thn*w r all the 
bunti n', of the state upon tic* citizens 
and peasantry, and pn vented, almost en- 
tirely, the dev-ilopemeut of constitutional 


establishments. In England, however, 
the division into two houses has had 
the edict of tvp>\ ssing the assumptions 
of ditlerrnt class* ‘s, by making tln»m 
tuuuiuHy checks upon each other, tie 
vclopuig constitutional and public law 
and introducing gem ral taxation, and hau 
contributed niosi esM*ntmlly to the supe- 
riority in political advantages of the Eng 
hsh people over the other nations of Eu- 
rope. (Sen the article (treat Britain , di- 
vision Parliament ; in that article, abo, 
will b** found an a« count of the privilege- 
of the two houses, and of the difference be* 
tween them.) In the mojr important 
English eolomal establishments, political 
institutions, miMlelled, to a cons’derabh 
degree, on tho-e of the mother country, 
have been introdyred- — a governor, with a 
council (appointed by the English gov- 
ernment „ and a house, m assembly. with 
membeis ♦ leeted by the people. This 
the ease where the extent and population 
of the cohmv wairan!- such an nigatu/u- 
tion, and where the i olony do-*" not he. 
ionc 1* * a company, oi when* tin Lne.it 
number o| natives, living mlei-pi i *ed 
with tiie eolom'.t-, do**s not prevent such 
an establishment. *|*lni - a council and a 
1 k iii 1 -** id *uiHy i .i. tin* two ('an**- 

d:e\ \o\a Sc- ua, New Jinin-wiek, the 
English \V i *t Indies. «md they * xisted m 
many of the colonies which afterwards 
dtelamd themselves the rimed States of 
America. Tie* lattei * .-tahli-hed, on de 
elaruii! tliem-ehe- independent, a eon 
gres-, consisting ot delci'afcs from the 
seveial stales, invested with cerium pow- 
ers by the .u deles of eonf ‘deration, and 
forming Lint one hotly. After the close 
of the r« voluhotriry struggle, tiie fed 
eral constitution estaJilislied u house of 
icpnisiMiutives, chosen by tin* people of 
the -evrral states, anil a senate, consisting 
of members chosen by the legislatures of 
tie* several states for six years. Tin* sep- 
arate stat(*s also established each two 
houses of legislatuie, vvilh the exception 
of Vermont, which has but one. In Mas- 
sachusetts and New Hampshire, the sen 
aloes are apportioned among districts, with 
reference to the amount oflaxespaid by the 
districts respectively. In the other states, 
the rule of apportionment is that of num- 
bers. In the tabular view of all the consti- 
tutions of the 1 1. States, affixed to the artieli 
('(institution, tin* reader will find the term 
for which, and the* conditions upon which, 
tin* members of the two house* are elect- 
ed, in the. different states, anil for till* fed- 
eral government. The hYenrh revolution 
began by uniting the three estates in owe 
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house, in 178FL DifTctfpnt constitutions 
were framed in rapid succession. The 
constitution of Sept. 3, 17S>1 (monarchi- 
cal), established hut one legislative house.- 
Tin* constitution of June 24, 1703 (repub- 
lican), declared, in section .‘50, the legisja- 
tiu* body “one, indivisible and perma- 
nent.” 'Hie constitution of the year III, 
Sept. 23, 1705 (with a directory of live 
members), established a council of elders, 
consisting of 250 members, and a council 
of five* hundred. The members of the 
latter \veiv to be, at least, 35 years of age, 
those of the former, at least, 40 veurs. 
The cmmeil of live hundred had tin* ex- 
clusive right of initiating laws. • Doth 
»vere elinseu for three )cars. The con- 
stitution of Dec. 13, 1700 (consular), estab- 
lished a legislate hod), which could only 
adopt or reject propositions made by the 
gov eminent, and communicated and dis- 
eussed by the tribunate. (See /*» gist at ire 
ffuihj.) The members were ehos. n for 
five) oars. There was* a ho a eoii"erva- 
tive senate. (Sec Smith.) The consn- 
• Kite for hie, and the impci ml iio\eiumeni, 
retained the legislative hod), hut the tribu- 
nate was abolished. The f'harti Constitu- 
tion mih at last established limine ofpciN 
(for life or lumlituiv j, and ol‘ rcpiesentn- 
t ivies — the latter on tin* basis of tuNutiou. 
(See Charts ( '(institution mill , i'Jntwn. and 
Prance.) In the article Fraud, u will he 
seen, that, in JSM). when tlie older Bour- 
bon line was declared to ha\e forleilcd 
die throne, it was provided, in the addi- 
tions to the charter, that the organization 
. of the peerage should undergo a rex ision in 
1831: the result vve shall give under the 
article ZVrr. Poland, by the constitution 
granted by the *nnperor Alexander, lias 
two houses— a senate, 'consisting of mem- 
bers appointed Ibr Jilt' by thq sovereign, 
and not by the ucero>, and a house of 
representatives. Thu kingdom of Nor- 
way has two ehamhers — the Logthing 
{(j. \.) and the Odtlslhing, I with together 
composing the Storthing, ((j. v .) Bavaria, 
Hanover, Wu^temherg, Baden and Jlesst*- 
Durmstadt have each two houses. The 
constitution which Joseph Napoleon gave 
to Spain, July b, 1808, established one 
house, the coites eonsisting of three estates, 
— th<* prelates, nobility stud people, with a 
senate, which, however, is not to lie con- 
sidered as a branch of tin* legislature. 
The constitution of the enrtes of March 
If), 18 *2, established hut one liousi^-the 
, cortes. This organization was imitated in 
Piedmont, Naples and Portugal, at the 
time of tlip msjiecrive revolutions in those 
countries. The eonstitiitioii granted to 
41 * 


Naples by Joseph Napoleon, June 20, 1808, 
established one house — a national parlia 
mi nt ^-consisting of five benches (sedili), " 
thofce of prelates, nobility, landholders, 
learned men and merchants. Lord Ben- 
thick’s constitution fdr Sicily (1812) natal#- 
lisliwd two houses. In Sweden, J>y the 
constitution of June 7, 1800, there is but 
one house, consisting of the estates— 
the nobility, clergy ,• citizens and crown- , 
peasants. In the kingdom of the Nether- 
lauds, there were two hofiscA of the stafes- 
gcncral, one com loosed of members for 
life ; and, also, two houses of the provin- 
cial estates. Saxe-Weimar has but one 
house, as hud Saxe-Hildburglmusen, at 
least before its rinion with Meimngen. 
Under the article Netherlands, we shall, 
give the new Belgian constitution, pro- 
vided it is settled. In the Ionian Islands, 
then* is a senate of 10 members, and a 
legislative body of 40 members. (Sec 
Lillian Islands.) The diet of Switzerland 
(Tagsatzung) consists of If) depmics, who 
vote accoidmg to injunctions from tin irre- 
spective cantons. The constitution of the 
German diet (Bundestag) is similar.. (See 
(It rmanir Cimji deration.) Neither of these 
bodies has nn\ resemblance to th • congress 
of the !’. States. Tlie constitutions of the 
new American governments, as Colombia, 
Brazil, Mexico, Ac.Jmv o, in fjenrral, eMah 
lishod two 1 louses, on the plan of those of 
the I 7 . Slate j. In Bolivia, the legislative 
dc^irtment consists of three branches, the 
tribunes, the senators, and the 'censors. 

I See Brazil, Peru, Mi jdco, \ c.) \Ve ought 
to mention, in connexion with this sub- 
ject, that, in most governments, the execu- 
tive lias aNo a legislative voice, in *<o tar 
that its sanction is required to give the 
force of law to the acts of the legislative 
bodies. Thus in England and France, 
the royal assent is necessary to the passage 
of a* lull. In the U. States, the presi- 
dent, mid, in the larger part of the states, 
the governors, have a provisional vein. 
Legitimacy ; from far (tlie, law), whence 
hgilimus (conformable to law); hence le- 
gitimate children are the offspring of a 
law ful marriage ; and those which am bom 
out of wedlock are said to he legitimated 
when they are declared legitimate by tlie 
state. A person legitimates his claims 
when lie produces legal proof of their 
justice. After the French revolution, in 
the last century, hud deprived the Hour- • 
lions of the throne of France, to which 
they laid claim by virtu< of their right of 
succession, nnd, in particular, after their re- 
covery of it, in 1814, the, word legitimanf 
became very common in the language of 
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.European , polities. The question Who 
. it* the legitimate Tutor? is inti mutely run-' 
lifted with the gentrul subject oft»ove- 
• ridgnty. (q. v.) Formerly, when political 
questions were treated less scientifically, 
legitimacy was. not much a point of 
content. States, countries, nations, pulsed 
‘ hv inheritance, Conquest, marriage coti- 
. tracts, &c., am! the legitimacy of a prince 
“was decided, generally, like an affair of 
ordinary diplomacy ; less, however, In tin* 
ease of England than of the continent. 
Bnt when the allies* dethroned Napo- 
. leon and his brothers, the) wanted some- 
thing to oppose to the claims which la; 
derived from Ins election by the peo- 
ple. A phantom was therefore clean'd, at 
.the cougress of Vienna, called legitimacy, 
and, since that time, lias been constantly 
used, but never defined, winch, indeed, it 
cannot be, because the facts before die 
world ere too stubborn for this theory of 
die hereditary descent of nations, likecim^- 
niori prof h T ty. If Hite right of inheritance 
could be proved, legitimacy would be 
something very easily definable; 1ml there 
is a difference ‘between an estate and a 
tuition. The Austrian Observer, a se mi - 
ollicihl paper, in outor to piove the r FurJ- 
legitimate masters of Greece, once defined 
legitimacy thus : u Every so\ eivign is le- 
gitimate who is such by a long series of 
treaties with other lawful sovereigns.” 
Austrian logic * Misconceptions of certain 
:»a»ages of the Old Testament, a coylii- 
son of religious and political ideas, to- 
gether witli feudal views mu \ K ing th'* 
institutions which gave them jrirth, have 
involved the question of legitimacy in 
great obscurity. The most absurd dor- 
trines have 1h3cii broached in the attempt 
to support this doctrine of the holy alli- 
ance, and other follies, vv hicli have been 
maintained at the expense of the hkmd 
and happiness of nations. The people of 
a republic, of course, need no arguments 
to convince them of the futility of the 
theory ; but we might say to the Euro- 
pean advocates of legitimacy, that it has 
no foundation in history, jf force is to 
to? adopted as its basis, don Miguel is rim 
legitimate ruler of Portugal. If ii n Ms 
on long poasoss'on, ,vvr n right a-k how 
many generations are required to legiti- 
mate robbery; or we might say, with 
Luther, that, on this principle, Satan i« the 
most legitin ate of rulers, lmcause his king- 
dom is the oldest. In our prosaic times*, 
those rent the right of sovereignty on 

birth can /iot, like the ancients, make a Ju- 
piter of an Apollo the founder of a roy al 
line, and deduce the divine right of pm ices 


from the.tr divine descent; and, if they 
look no higher limn a human ancestor, it 
will be lian I to prove the direct deacon* 
.of many a princely house from the source 
whence it derives its claims to sovereign- 
ty. The luetnoirs of courts show’ how 
otlcu plebeian bloud bus been mixed with 
royal, lhit it is needless to spend time in 
refuting a theory' which oven Chateau- 
briand, once its stanch defender, has 
disclaimed. In a late speech, he says, 
44 1 do not believe in the divine right of 
kings,” and “ monarchy is no longer a 
religion ; il is a politii al form.”* For alt 
who consider the state as a society of 
men with equal rights, and the govern- 
mem as established for their welfare, the 
question is easily solved, lie who rules 
with the. approbation of the people is 1» -* 
intimate, igniter submitting, for a while, 
to one family, they choose to transfer theii 
allegiance to another, they have, incon- 
testably, tin* right tb do so. The mistakes 
to which they may he liable, in using thee- 
right*, do not utlict tlu* lights themselves* 
The good of tin 1 people is the sole object 
of government, and no title, hovvevei 
high-sounding, or old, or well-earned, ear 
i ontcM with it. History, moreover, is full 
of instances of n lgmng houses displace! 
by revolution*., and succeeded by others, 
which have been considered legitimate, on 
account of their acceptance by the peo- 
ple. f \s this question lias afforded, and 
is likely to afford, so much dispute in 
Europe, the following article is given 
from the German Conversations- Lexicon 
Every one knows what a shock the doe 
trine of legitimacy has received from tin 
Info revolution**', particularly that of 
F r anee, and it is not necessary for us to 
attempt a formal refutation of such ]>arts 
of the follow ing article as may be objec- 
tionable.] The word legitimacy is now 
commonly used, in Euro|M\ to demote the 
law fulness of the government,' in a hered- 
itary monarchy, where the supreme dig- 
nity and power pass by layv from one 
regent to another, according to the right 
of primogeniture. In this sense, Napo- 
leon Bonaparte is called an iUegUinwie 
ruler of Fiance, though ho was acknowl- 
edged by the French nation, and by other 
powers (even by England, which nego- 
tiated and concluded with him, as first 
consul, the j Mia re of Annette). Louis 
Stanislaus Xavier, on, the contrary, as tip* 

” In l lie -e-sion of the chamber of jieeis, Apnt • 
in, 18.il, when tilt- •haiiidimcjit of the elder line 
of the UomhouH was dixriisxod, even the duke of 
FiU-J nines waved the idea of diynv right, and 
appealed to the people. 
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oldest broth nr of Louis XVI, is culled a it is intrusted. Th^ historical origin of' 
legitimate ruler of France, liccuuse (agree- this order is not &> be taken into the ac- H 
ably to the Salic law, which prevails in count, but merely the fitet that it is eetabr v 
the French monarchy), after the death of/, fished by the law (which, in theory,©*- ,, 
Louis XVI, his son was tw succeed to the presses nothing else 'than the universal* 
throne, under the. title of Louis XVII; will, or the will of the people), and ha$, 
and, us lie died without children or broth- thus gained the form of u right. * If we 
ers, and his sister (the present duchess of look to history, we shall fmd^few govem- 
Angomeme) could not succeed, his first rnents that huve a claim to legitimacy aa*' 
uncle (formerly count 'of Provence) was hating been lawful in tlieir origin. As 
to be considered as Loius XV11J, al- regards the Bourbons, it is wfell known 
ilmugh the. Bourbon dynasty, in fact, that Hugh Capet, the founder of the thinly 
ceased to ride at the dcutfi of Louis XVI. dynasty of flip French kings, from whom 
This signification of th<» word is pluinly also tlie Bourbons descended, gained flics 
too limited; for, J. it is not adapted to French throne, to the injury of the exist- 
states with electee governments, not with- ing sovereigns, by his courage and ability, ‘ 
standing a reguhu government b* < stub- in the tenth centdry. If it is assorted that 
lislied in them, as well as in hereditaiy illegitimate authority w r ns made legitimate 
states, by constitutional laws, and consc- by being transmitted trofh one jH'rson to 
ijuently there are legitimate rulers in another, then it must be conceded, that, if 
iheiii ; & it is not adapted tu hereditary Napoleon hud died before liis abdication, , 
stales, if the reigning family becomes rv and left the power to his son, the latter 
tmet, when a new* iiimily must lie called would have been a legitimate sovereign 
by the nation to the throne, or a ditlerent of France, and consequently there woind, 
form of hereditary succession lie adoptetl have beeiatvvo legitimate dynasties in tins 
* m regard to the person^ who an* to fill kingdom — the Bourbon and the Napo- 
1 In* highest o dices of dignity and power. Icon ; but it is not easily understood 
■ f , But there is an error, also, ar the very how mere transfer can make that pc»wcr 
“ foundation of the above definition of legitimate w hieli Was nt first dlegitimate. 
legitimacy: it supposes that the stale, that It cannot be considered the same as prr- 
w, the people living in a certain territory, script ion (prrpscriptio) : for prescription only 
in civil union, is tins private property of a takes place when a jiositivejaw, relating 
single family, transmissible, like all other to the liffhts of private persons, has fixed 
private 1 possessions liom tho jmrents to a certain period, within which some Tysult 
their children, or oilier relaiious, as long lakes place; Upt neither national law, nor 
as any branch of the liimily is living ; for the. laws of single states, fix any kind of ' 
one man can never, rightfully, he the prescription in regard to the lights of a 
property of another —still les< a multitude government. A ruler, in truth, becomes 
of people, in civil union, or a state. If legitimate, if tlu^, people submit to him,, 
tin' idea of property ‘was applicable in and thus in fact, if not formally, consent 
this case, the ruler ought rather to he call- to cede to him the supreme dignify and 
od tlie property of the state, than the, power ; but this was the cast' with Napo- 
statc the property of the ruler ; but the Icon. Tho French people acknowledged 
idea docs not admit of Iwing applied to the him their sovereign — first under the title 
relation existing between a state and it* of first i consul, and ufierwanjs under tho 
governor. This relation call lie properly title of tmperor ; and die state of tliingb 
considered only as a contract, by which thus established in France, was approved' 
the dominion of the state is given to the even by foreign powers. The French 
ruler, whether the compact he merely vir- nation cannot have been forced to submit 
tuul and v tacit, or express and formal, and to him, because, when lie took the reins of, 

, , whether the supreme pow'er is given to a the government, he had come from Egypt 
definite individual, who is appointed anew without an army, and liis power was far . 
every lime, or to a whole family, from too sinajl to subdue the whole French • 
which the rulers arc to succeed one an- people. Grant that one |ioity was unjust,, 
' other, without a fresh choice, in order tp in declaring' die family of Louis XVI to , 
prevent the dangers attendant on frequent have forfeited the throne, still the French 
elections. But there is another and princes, by their flight from France, had, 
more comprehensive signification of the in a manner, banished ihemselvbs, and rc'- 
vvord* legitimacy, by winch wean 1 to un- signed their claims to, tlie throne;* five 
derotand the order existing in a state, and es- these claims could not lie maintained by 
tahlished by law, with reject to the form words merely, but required action. They 
of government, and tlie persons to whom were not permitted to leave the Ling, with 

' 
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whose j>erson all tlieir tights wbre con- 
nected ; on the contrary, they w«nc 
bound to defend his person and his rights, 
,«* a sovereign, even at the peril of their 
lives. Blit, as tho,y Regarded only then- 
own safety, and deserted France and its 
t throne, it might easily he shown that ihcy, 
in fact, renounced their claims, and even 
promoted that anarchy, from which none 
but a mighty hand could rescue their 
country. If 'now France acknowledged 
# its deliverer (for such Napoleon, at that 
time, indisputably appeared) fis its mon- 
arch, because the old dynasty suffered its 
claims to !>,* overlooked, what was want- 
ing to make him n legitimate sovereign" 
But this legitimacy was wanting, when, 
*011 his return lrom Elba, lie undertook to 
resume the thrift m of France; for, in this 
ease, he overthrew an existing political 
ordei, and occasioned a kind of anarchy. 
A Itirge part of France formal!} with- 
stood him, and refused to send represen- 
tatives to the champ tk Mai , whore lie in- 
tended to establish hi> legitimacy. More- 
over, no foreign power recognised 1 m-. 
authority. What the e\ent would have 
been if Napoleon bad prevailed at Wa- 
terloo, cannot be deieniiiucd ; but it is cer- 
tain that the modern French theory nf 
legitimacy would h.ivebeen subjected to 
4 the greatest dilliculties. This tlieon, 
however, has never been reduced to prac- 
tice, but only the more limited one abovc- 
e.vfM-uned, as is pfoved by history in gen- 
erd, and, particularly, by the history of 
England, where the throne of the Smarts 
i* now occupied by sovereigns, whom all 
the world looks upon as legitimate, 
though, till the death of the last pretend- 
er, they must have been viewed, accord- 
ing to the ultra theory, us illegitimate* 
This leads us to the conclusion, that the 
proper point of view for considering leg»l- 
jmacy, at present, in Europe, is not, iu re- 
lation to the lawful title to power, but on- 
ly to its actual existence ; and that the 
national law of modern Europe, w hile it 
aims to put an end to the convulsions of 
. the last 30 years, is founded on the sup- 
port of the present state of tilings with 
tine changes confirmed by the iipu muons 
consent of the principal European pow- 
ers. Hence arises a very definite notion of 
legitimacy, wholly free from the difficulties 
which occur in accounting for the lawful 
origin of jiower. For, on this ground, it 
is no longer necessary to show how a* 
national government and dynasty was 
established in curly times, but only that it 
is now acknowledged. The acknowl- 
edgment is that of the European powers , 


so called by way of eminence ; that is, 
according to the use <of the term since the 
congress of Yienpa, in 1815, of all those 
states which do not depend entirely for 
their Existence on a federative union ; or 
of the. eight powers which signed the 
peace of Paris; or, in a more limited 
sense, of the five powers Which sent their 
commissioners to the last congress. In 
this practically admitted signification, 
legitimacy relates not merely to the dy- 
nasty, but also to the forms of govern- 
ment. It holds strict monarchical princi- 
ples, ns a general rule, and allows only the 
few actually existing exceptions; but ii 
would be impossible to acknowledge, an 
autimoiiaiebical change, even though 
it w r ere proposed voluntarily by the 
sovereign himself; for with this idea of 
legitimacy is closely connected the right 
of the Euiopeau .powers to prevent, by 
foice of aim-, any alterations in the 
government, which are opposed to the 
monarchical principles of other states; 
and as, in this, it has relercnCe only to the 
dangers which may accrue to other states 
from the establishment of republican in- 
stitutions m any one, it considers only tin* 
Jiff of their existence , not the manlier of 
their origin. The right nf armed inter 
leience in the internal allairs of foreign 
states, it is well known, has inver liecn 
deputed, lint by England mid America 
Indeed, it has been maintained, even by 
philosophers (Kant, Zuui emtftm Frivtkn — 
On perpetual Peace) who make it a fun 
damental article of international Jaw, that 
no state shoi.Jd be without a representa- 
tive government. This right of armed 
intervention, however, admits of serious 
(jtics'tion : if it wits once acknowledged, it 
might be used, also, by republics. In 
addition to tlie importance of the doctrine * 
of legitimacy, in regard to subjects of 
international lalv, it is equally important 
as respects the. internal government of a 
state; as it depends chiefly upon this to 
decide how far the acts of a government, 
merely usurped, can be obligatory on the 
legitimate government, if it should la* 
again restored*. This obligation can 
neither Ik* maintained, nor denied, uncon- 
ditionally. It is impossible to declare all 
those* acts of the public authority, which 
have taken place during a long usurpation, 
invalid. It would lie equally absurd to 
treat as absolutely unalterable all abuses 
of justice (confiscations, penal lawn, attacks 
upon the private property of the legitimate 
ruling house) by which the usurpation 
was attended. If tire previous sovereign, 
therefore, is deposed, no one cun refuse to 
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the people tlie right of submil ling, at least 
for u season, to that' power which has. 
been established in the place of tlie legiti- 
mate government, especially when the 
latter has ceased to struggle against thd* 
usurper, or continues its resistance without 
sufficient moans. This principle was no 
where. ex pressed so early and so decidedly 
ns in England ; for nowhere lias there been 
such a variety of governments, which 
1 wore afterwards declared to he mere usur- 
pations, as there, during tMr*. contest, for 
. <*4 years, between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, and, subsequent!), at the time 
of the commonwealth and of Cromwell. 
Hence the English early learned to dis- 
tinguish actual sovereignty (government 
de facto) from legal government (govern- 
ment da jure), and laid down the position, 
that subjects were bound to yield ohedi- 
• nice, oven to a usurper, as long as lie is 
in full possession of public power, and 
that I liev uro equally guilty of high trea- 
son in forming eonspiraeies against such a 
usurper, as against the lawful monarch. 
, (This j.s said by sir Matthew llalo, in his 
Pleas of tin* Crown, 1 , <10; Black^one, 
Coiniiientaries, i, 370, and iv, 77.) A»'- 
cordingly, under Edward IV of York,’ 
when he had deprived the house of Lan- 
caster of lii(* tin one. m the person of 
Henry VI, jmtsouk were punished, why 
had been guilty of tieason against the 
last king of the deposed house ; and an 
express law of Henry VII, in tin* year 
14! ft, declared all persons mrioeent, who 
had prrfauscd or yielded obodienco to the 
kiiig da facto (the usurper). Although 
Charles II numhered the years of Ins 
reign from the death of his father (Jan. 30, 
j(j4!)), yet all the acts of the interregnum 
remained in full force, unless they were 
necessarily repealed by the, enactment of 
new laws. In France, at the restoration, 
the statesmen were obliged to adopt the 
same principle. The idea of legitimary 
is to be considered, moreover, in reference 
to the limits of the power of sovereigns, as 
* well the natural and universal, as the jxisi- 
tive or conventional. Even the ancients 
distinguished tyranny— powyr without a 
just foundation (lyrannis abstjuc tihdo, or 
usurpation) — from the unjust use of power 
in itself legitimate (tyrannis exerniio ) ; and, 

, if legitimacy is once viewed as a principle 
of national law, it must necessarily be as 
much an object of support, in this latter 
relution, as it is against usurpation mid 
revolution. The maintenance of the ex- 
isting state of things is as much required 
in this view ns in the others, mid for a 
higher purpose. If the European powers 


arc justifiable in maintaining their irto* v * 
narchical principles, they are no less* an % V 
thorized to maihtain them in their purity i V 
that is, as* the means of legal authorny, total , 
to fire vent the ruin of those institutions by 
which,. they are to be kept from degon- 
emting into despotism ; or, If these insti- 
tutions huve alreudy been destroyed* tt> , 
renew tliqrn; as prudence and the spirit 
of the times will allow. This authority, 
which may be deduced from a necessary 
duty, they have particularly when it is" 
’requisite to support an existing govern- 
ment, by arms, against usurpation or the 
violence of the. mob. When this view of 
legitimacy finds place among the practical 
principles of national law (and it cannot 
be said to lv rejected, as much lias already 
be< n done in its spirit), an important step 
will have been made towards the accom- 
plishment of the grand project ofojiuvcrsrJ 
order, a universal tribunal, and universal 
pence. (See Malle Brim’s Trait* da ta Le- 
gittim'f/, &c., Paris, 1H525; ami tlie articles 
Air-la-Chapdlc, ( \m press, Holy Jllliava .) 

Lfiivi \nx, John (.Jeorge ; a major in lie; . 
royal Saxon army, and the inventor of *& 
method of topographical drawing, which, 
is (*alled after bis name, lie was the son 
of a miller m humble circumstances, an.! . 
born May 11, 17<>5, at IJaruth. m the for 
mer Saxon electorate. Ills rally educa- 
tion he received from the village smilh, 
and afterwards worked in tlie mill. The 
recruiting officers, who often attacked the 
Jowir class of people in tlisgu-se, way- 
laid him, and corned him olf to their 
quarters, a** ho was walking to church. 
Lehmann soon distinguished himself by Jus * 
industry and skill in writing und drawing. 

In 17!)3, lie obtained bis discharge, in order 
to devote himself entircl) to topographical 
lalmrs, and surveyed about 500 square 
miles in the Erzgebirge, together with seve- 
ral private estates. The vvunt of the com- 
mon facilities for surveying, led him to the 
invention and application of those impor- 
tant rules, which are found in the second 
volume of his work. Lehmann also gamed 
much experience in regard to the origin a 
and constitution of single elevations, unci 
of mountainous chains, and afterwards 
founded upon it his mode of topographical 
drawing, translated into English by Si- 
born. lie made the cunqiaigns under 
Napoleon, m the Saxon army, and- per- 
formed important services. Napoleon ». 
held him in high estimation. By 'constant 
application to jiis profession, lit* contracted 
a disease which filially terminated his 
life, Sept. t>, 1811. II is system is of great 
importance to the soldier. It was pub- , 
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liahed, after his death, by professor Fischer, 
„ with Lehm min’s last improvements. 

Leibnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm, hiiron of, 

. one of the most, celebrated scholars and 
philosophers that Germany has ever 
• produced, was. bom at Leipsie, ‘duly H, 
His fatlier, who was professor of 
jurisprudence in that city, died before bis 
son luid completed Ins sixth year. Leib- 
'nitz attemled the school of St. Nicholas, 
in Leipsie, till lie was 15 years old, with- 
out, however, adhering strictly to the^ 
prescribed course, ns lie was devotedly 
attached to Livy and \ lrgil, among the 
Latin writers. The latter he knew almost 
entirely by heart, and. even in Ins old age, 
he used to repeat whole hooks of his 
poems. He was soon distinguished for 
rapidity of comprehension and facility of 
expression. At the age of 15 years, he 
began hi^ academical course at Leipsie, 
and, although his principal study was os- 
tensibly law, he paid particular attention to 
mathematics apd philosophy, at that time 
taught by James Thomas us. He parsed 
out' year at Jena, in order to avail himself of 
the instructions of the celebrated mathema- 
tician Fhrhard \V ciccl. Vfter hi* return to 
Leipsie, he studied the <i ren an philosophy, 
lie gave a splendid proof of Ins ptogres*, 
ill In- pin lost)} »h leal dissertation Ik Prin- 
cipio IndirUuidumis, which lie defended 
under Thouiasiiis (hib-J), and which was 
followed b^ several It gal treatises, e. g. Ik 
Cumlil iambus f KUifi). and by a i« -markable 
plnlosopliieo-inatlu'iiiaiical treatise, lb Jlr - 
U combinatorial In his20tli year, he pre- 
sented himself to the legal faculty, as a 
candidate lor a doctorate, hut was refused 
on account of his youth, and received Ins 
degree at A I turf, lie was offered the 

place of protestor extraordinary of law, m 
that university, hut lie preferred going to 
Nureifjhurg, where there were many bi<- 
linguHicd moil. Tin* baron Von lioine- 
)nirg, minister to the elector of Ment/, 
having Income acquainted with him, with- 
drew him from a society of alchemists, in 
that city, with which lie had connected 
himself, and, promising him a place in the 
service of the elector, induced him to tix 
himself at Frank fort ’on the Maine*. Here 
appeared, iu ttib7, his Nora MtUmhis dis- 
andtt doccndaqut Jurisprudent itt, which 
V remarkable fdr its clear, and, at the 
same lime, profound views, and which, at 
the request of his patron, was soon fol- 
lowed by a treatise, in which be endeav- 
ored to prove to the Pohis/thut it was for 
their interest to elect the prince oT Neu- 
burg king, in preference to any of the 
other candidates. At the suggestion of 


Boi noburg, he was now nu\Acd an electoral 
counsellor, and chancellor ofjustice; but this 
’ business could not satisfy a mind thirsting 
for knowledge. 1 fe continued his literary 
’labors, and published , his Theoria Mot us 
abstract ?, and Theoria Mot ns lontrcti (1071, 
— two physical inquiries, rcmarkuhlc only 
for the boldness of their views), and also.- 
liis Sacrosancta 'lYinilas , per nova •flrgu - , 
menta logic a dtjrusa , a work directed 
against the attacks of the Pole Wissowa- 
■ tills, on the doctrine of the Trinity. Tn 
the mean tune, the literary splendor of 
Paris had attracted lus attention, mid 
lie willingly undertook to accompany 
the young Boineburg thither (1072). The 
distractions of this capital did not draw . 
him from his studios. He applied himself 
particularly to mathematics, and enjoyed 
the acffHaintance of the celebrated Huy 
gens, whose expectations lie answered by 
the invention of an arithmetical machine, 
similar to that of Pascal. Hi?' patrop, . 
Ihtmehiirg. died lb?: I, and Leibnitz, who \ 
had nothing m detain him longer in Paris, 
declined the plan* of pensiom r in the 
academy, ns it would have been lieeessaiy 
-tor him to embiacc the Catholic religion, 
and went to Kngl.md, when* he became 
acquainted with Wallis, Hay le, Oldenburg 
and Newton, lie then applied, m the 
fluke of ilmiiswick-Lunchiirir, who gave 
him tin* oilier of counsellor, and t» pension, 
with permission to extend his r* sidrncc m 
foreign countries at ins pleasure. Avail- 
ing himself of the* pci minion, lie returned 
to Paris when he spent 15 months, de- 
voted ctitin »v to mat hematics, and then 
returned, by the way of P.ngland and Hol- 
land, to Hanover, when 1 he arrived 1076, 
and immediately entered ypou the super- 
intendence of the library, which was his 
(friticipal duty. Here he soon published 
bis treatise Ik Jure Suprematus ac Lrga- 
tioiiis Principum Gennannr , and laU»n*tl, 
w ith groat zeal, to (‘fleet the publication of 
the .Ida Hruditorum. On the death of the 
duke of Brunswick, his successor com- 
missioned Leibnitz to write the history of 
lus house, hi order to consult the docu- 
ments necessary for that purpose, Leib- 
nitz went (H>87) to Vienna, and (as the. . 
old counts of Liguria, Tuscany and Fste 
were sprung from the same source tus the 
house of Brunswick) tlience to Ilaly. The 
three yems which he sjfent 'in making 
these; tours of investigation, supplied him * 
w ith an immense mass of diplomatic, and 
political materials, the smallest portion of 
which upjH‘are4 in the work lie had un- 
dertaken: the remainder Was published in 
ltffa and 1700, under the title Codex Juris 
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Gentium diplomatics, arid Mantissa •Codi- 
cil. At the same tifne, he Employed liini- 
*, self in arranging the: ‘ materials Which In's 
had collected lor his historical undertaking, 
and, after having published an essay on 
the connexion, between the bouses of 
JJruuswick and Este, which procured him 
tlie appointments of privy counsellor of 
justice, aiid historiographer, lie gave to 
the world (1707 — 11) Scriptorcs Jlcruin 
Hrunsvicensium (8 volumes, folio). Rut 
this important work was only a preparato- 
ry step. The history itself was never 
published : the outline only was found 
among his papers after his death, and pub- 
lished iu the M a Erwfitorum for 1717. 
According to this plan, we should have 
had a geneVal account of tin* primitive 
condition, not only of Germany, but of the 
whole world, m conformity with the, 
views given by Leibnitz in his /Vo/ogv7w. 
(Sen the Acta Hruditorum for 1 (UK >.) The 
Acctssiones historic a*, and the Dist/iiisitw 
dt Origin? Erancurum* were published at 
Hanover, in 1715. As Leibnitz, displayed 
a profound knowledge of history in the 
above-mentioned works, so be showed a 
no less intimate acquaintance with theolo- 
gy, in bis attempts at forming a plan for 
reuniting the Pmt» stnnts and Catholics, m 
which In 1 spent much fruitless labor, in 
conjunction with Molanin and Jlossuct. 
Among Ins plans for the good of mankind, 
may be mentioned Ins exertions to inveuT 
a universal character, and a common phil- 
osophical language (pasigraphif), fills 
labors in another scientific undcrtaKing 
were better rewarded. The elector of 
lirandciibiirg (uftei wards Frederic I, king 
of Prussia) requested lus advice in the es- 
tablishment of the royal academy of sci- 
ences at Rerlin, and, when tin 1 institution 
was completed, according to Ins plan, the 
elector made bun president of the acade- 
my (1700). Leibnitz, furnished a great 
part of the papers iu the Miscellanea Hero - 
linensia , which the new academy publish- 
ed in 1710. On tin 1 death of the king, 
three years after, his successor having little 
taste f<ir the ’sciences, Leibnitz, foresaw the 
fall of the Society, and therefore hastened 
to Vienna to ohtai n lor it the protection of 
the emjieror < ’bark's VI. His efforts were 
unsuccessful, although he received a most 
flattering reception from the emperor, who 
had already conferred on him the. dignities 
of haron, and of aidic counsellor, with a 
pension of 2000 florins. He also* had an 
interview with the czar Peter, at Torgau 
(1711), who, in return for his ml vice con- 
cerning tins civilization of Ins vast empire, 
conferred on him the title of privy coun- 


sellor, with a pension of 1000 roubles. ' 
Loaded with honors, hq crowded liis lit-' 
erary fame by his celebrated Essai dt s ] 
TModitui (1*710), in which he maintained* 1 
the doctrines of prcestublished harmony 
and optimism, and which was followed 
(1715) by liiw Essai sur PEntendcmeni &v- 
main. The life, of this individual, so highly 
favored by fortune, was not entirely free 
from calamity. His unfortunate contra,- ■ 
versy with Newton, concerning the dis-’ » 
co very of the differentia! rule ulus, 'and the 
pains oT the gout, inibittered the close of 
liis active life, lie died iu liis 70th year, 
Nov. 14, 1710, His monument, construct- 
ed in the form of a temple, hears the sim- f 
pie inscription Ossa* Lcibnitii. Leibnitz, 
was of the middle size, thin, but of firm 
health, with n habitual stoop. His hair 
Was* hliick in his youth, but labor early 
rendered it white; ami Ins eyes, which 
were short-sighted, were strong, even in 
old age. lie Inul a pleasing countenance, 

:i warm temperamenl, and as much anima- 
tion in liis delivery as he had in his labors. 

He studied during nearly the whole night, 
and often took his slc< p hi his chair, 
which is jfresci* *d in the library at Hano- 
ver. Reading every thing, w’uhnut dis- 
tinction, he contented luniself with making ' 
short extracts, on little pieces of paper, 
which lie kept in diflcrent compartments, 
though his memory' was so excellent that 
lie had little need to refer to them. His 
correspondence, winch extended even to 
(’hum, together with flu 1 other relations 
vVhieli lie maintained with different classes 
of men, took up a great part of his time. 

In Ins intercom sc with others, he was 
easy, without arrogance, or jealousy; irri- 
table, hut quickly reconciled, flis ex- 
penses wen* very moderate, and liis ene- 
mies reproached lum with Avarice. lie . 
was totally negligent of his domestic: 
affairs, and was never married. The • 
spirit of the* age 1 , tin* study of the older 
systems of philosophy, among which the 
Grecian laid occupied much of his atten- 
tion, and, above all, the mathematical turn 
of his mind, combined to produce his pe- 
culiar system of philosophy, lie expected 
to reform philosophy by giving it this ^ 
direction, and he hoped to establish its * 
principles in such a manner that the strife 
between diflcrent parties would cease of 
itself. On this account, lie was in favor * 
of rationalism (q. v.), in the sense iri which 
it was maintained by Plato, and the sys- 
tem of demonstration, which, prevented 
him from entirely rejecting the scholastic 
philosophy. Then* are in philosophy, as 
in mathematics, necessary truths, which 
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cannot be loomed from experience, ’but. 

* most be grouixkx} iii tbc soul itself, us 
jdhey rest on principle the proof of which 

independent of the evidence of the 
":aeni ates. This forms the basis of the Lei)v 
nitziah rationalism, the principal charac- 
teristics of which are a peculiar theory of 
knowledge, the doctrine of Monadology, 
and the Theodieea, or doctrine of optimism. 
''With regard to knowledge, according to 
/this system-— 1. The necessary truths are 
innate in the soul, not, indeed, actually 
. • fo ruling objects of knowledge, hut capable 
of being called forth by cireu instances. 
^Whatever is derived from the souse? is 
confused, and distinqp knowledge is pos- 

• Hdssod only by the understanding. These 
views arc opposed to the empiricism of 
liOckc. t In order to attain truth, it is 
necessary to use the rules of logic, us 
mathematician? also use them, by untold- 
jag, analytically, the simple truth** con- 
tained in a suhjlvt, until the fundamental 
truth is attained. The Cartesian criterion 
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hirddite beings arc aggregates of monads, 
some having a centntf and governing inou- 
' ad. Tlie different classes of luoimcb - 
conceive of tlie universe with different 
degrees of distinctness: God .alone cqn- 
ceives it perfectly* There is no actual 
influence (irtfluTus physiewi) of one filing * 
on another, but oulynn uWal connexion; •» 
i. c. thb internal vlmngcs of each monad * 
arc so arranged as to agree with the 
changes in the monads immediately con- 
nected yvith it, The cause of this agree- 
uient is the infinite wisdom and almighty, 
power of tin* Deity. The divine under-' 
standing is the/ prototv pe of all truth, beau- 
ty and absolute good, mid by it all the inte- 
rior changes in tlie monads wqro so prede- 
termined, that there is a perfect harmony 
in their succession. This predetermination 
or established harmony was arranged by 
tin* trod heml when the plan of the-vvorld 
was formed. 11. The Theodieea is the 
defence of the supreme wisdom of the 
Creator of the world, which had lx v en 


— clearness and distinctness — is not sufli- impugned, on account of the existence 
Cicnt, u Our conclusions,*’ says Leibnitz of evil. Such a Theodieea Leibnitz'* 


(Op. ii,24), “ re>t on two great principles — 
the principle of contradiction (according 
to which W'e tliat false vvhieli in- 

volves a contradiction, and tliat true which 
is op| wised to falsehood), and the princi- 
ple of the sufficient reason (which teaches 
that no assertion ;n true, if no suflieient 
reason can be given why it is true, rather 
than false), winch leads to an absolute 
final imton, imicjieiulpiit of accidental 
circumstances. But the fliml reason of 


attempted, particularly on account of 
the contrary views brought forward by 
Bayle. According to the Loihnilziuu 
sysT(*m, an infnuto minibcr of worlds 
arc possible in the divine understand- 
ing: but, of all /possible ones, (hid lias 
chosen and formed the best. Every 
thing which really is, i.- iiest in eomiexion, 
even if, by itself, it is iiiijieTfect. This 
>\s£n is therefore denominated opti- 
mism. Finch being is intended to attain 


trie certainty of innate necessary truths is 
ill God, as the source of ail necessary and 
.eteriial truth. 2. Monadology forms the 
central point of the system, and Leib- 
nitz bclievei^ that, in this, he had discov- 
er'd .the fundamental basis of acm it 
knowledge. All experience teaches us 
that there are compound substances ; con- 
sequently these must lie simple ones. The 
sense* give us only confuted, the under- 
standing distinct, knowledge ; and the 
simple, which cannot lie recognised by 
the senses, is the ground of the coippoimd. 
These wimple substances, from which the 
compound are formed, and each of which 
.differs, in its qualities, from all otliers, 
since then? are jio two things exactly 
alike, Leibnitz, culls monads , of which he 
assume? four sorts — pun*, monads (or living 
beings), the souls of beasts, tlie souls of 
meii, and Cod, w ho, as the origin of all 
knowledge, of reality, and of tlie existence 
of things, the. etortinl, original Monad, 
phe call? the Monas monadum. All created 
monads an* united with bodies, oi, rather, 


the highest degree of happiness of which 
it is capable, and is to eontributiyus a put^ 
to the, perfection of the whole. The ex- 
istence of evil is no argument against this 
system, because metaphysical evil is mere- 
ly a necessary imperfection in the nature 
of finite things, from which imjHTfection, 
physical evil (suffering) and moral evil 
(sin) necessarily proceed. Moral evil is 
founded in the freedom of finite spirit*, 
which consists in choosing, according to 
grounds of preference, ofio among many 
physically possible actions ; for, although ’ 
every tiling in the world is necessarily de- 
termined, still man, being ignordnt of the 1 
future, must act from the convictions of ' 
his reason. Lciimirz nowhere 1 mukes a * 
eoiriplete connected exposition of this 
philosophical system, but' has only pro- 
mised it in his’ writings, by piecemeal, and 
it is therefore difficult to follow his course' 
of thought. , This is not the place to cnt6r v 
into a more critical examination of the' 
value of these, hypotheses ; if is sulli- 
cient to observe, tha^ they have been of ' 1 
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; the greatest service' in ^promoting the 
r progress of reason, as tbeyhavd given that 
impulse to the philosophical world, which 
his mathematical discoveries, to an ac- 
count of which w £ now proceed, gave to 
the mathematicians of his time. His at- 
tention was catty directed to inatheiiiati- 
r cul researches; and, in a letter to the 
countess of Kiclmanuscgge (1716), li« re- 
lates, that, even in his J 6th year, he was 
occupied in coriRidnryig the differences, of 
those numbers whose succession forms 
a regular series, lie thus arrived ot tlie 
. law of constant magnitudes, which is al- 
ways found exactly, or by approximation, 
if the members of the series, and then 
their first, second, &c., differences an* sub- 
tracted from each other; but, when lie 
was in England, wishing to publish his 
supposed discovery, he found himself an- 
ticipated by a fVcuch mathematician, 
Rcgtmulr. A second similar affair in- 
duetAl him to study Mercator’s Logariih- 
mulwhnica, which he carried with him to 
, France, where lie surprised Huygens by 
• communicating to him his di**cuver\ of 
an infinite series for the surface of the 
circle, similar to that of Mercator for the 
hyperbola. This was made known by 
Oldenburg to Newton, who congratulated 
Lcibmtz on Jus discovery. Animated by 
this result, Leibnitz maimed his researches 
into the, difference of numbers and, in 
this \va\ , he was Jed to the discovery 
ot’ the diftcreuliul calculus. Jii a letter 
of June 2J, 1677, he coiiununicated this 
discovery to Oldenburg, for Newtons 
examination. In comparing the whole 
course of reasoning which lie pursues 
in his calculations, with tlie views which 
die at the fbuudauon of Newton’s method 
‘ of fluxions, not the least similarity can lie 
discovered between the two methods; 
which is the best proof that each of these 
great ineti.' in reality, attained the same 
mailt for liiniself, entirely independent ,of 
the other. Leibnitz, however, received no 
answer from Newton to this remarkable 
letter, mid things remained, in this state 
all 1682, wlien the Ada Enutitorum was 
commenced: Leibnitz was, from the be- 
ginning, one of its most active contributors, 
ami, in this 'October iiuniUr of 1684, lie 
published a complete account of his dil- 
1 ferentiil Calculus, exactly ns he had com- 
municated it to Newtdti. It is w orthy of 
remark, that, at this time, no one question- 
ed tlie claims of Leibnitz to the discovery 
1 of tills new mode of calculation. On the 
Contrary, New ton publicly uckiiuw lodged 
tbcrmcrij of tlie German, and made the 
most honorable mention of him in his Prin- 
* Vai. vii.*>. 43 
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cjpia. Leibnitz contiqbed, wit* untiringoc-7 
fivity, to make improvements inWm«thod./f 
TJie differential ralcnlprs, together Witlj **'£ 
converse, which Leibnitz called dumMato* 
ry , but to wliich John Bernoulli gave the . ' 
name of integral calculus , vyaw in high ;» 
esteem on the continent, and had been ^ 
much used and extended, both by IJer- 
noutli and the marquis de lllopital,* when, * 
in 1699, 22 years after the letter of* *Leil>- , 'l 
nitz to Newton, whicli was dated Juwd 
2 k 1677, and 15 years after the publica- 
tion of the theory in the maimer already 
mentioned, in the October (1684) number 
of* the Ada jEruditorum, it was contended, 
for the first time, by Fatio de Duillier, that ’ 
Newton was the disroveivr of this mode 
of reckoning. This article was written 
in an offensive tone, and Leibnitz answer' 
ed it in the Ada Erudilnrwn. .llis reply, * 
for a time, put On end to the dispute ; hutf 
five years afterwards (1704), Newton, hav- * 
ing published his Optics, at the close of 
which h*» appended an exposition of his 
method of fluxions, which lie claimed to 
have invented as early as ltHJti, die Acta 
Eruditorvm gave an* extract from this 
work in the next year, and,, by making a 
comparison lietvyeen the method f fluxions 
and tlie system of differential calculus, to 
the disadvantage of the former, awakened' 
anew die dispute between the jiarties. . 
Keill, professor of astronomy at Oxfbrdj 
declared, in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions lor 1708, not only that Newton was 
the original inventor of the new system, 
hut that Leibmlz had formed his upon 
Newton’s merely by changing the ex- 
pressions auJ the signs. Leibnitz, there- 
fore, wrote to Hans Sloane, secretary to 
the royal society, to request the society 
to decide between him, and Keill. The 
society immediately nailed a committee, 
who cauie to the following conclusion, 
tliat, in reality, there was no difference 
between the differential calculus an if 
fluxions, and that the question did not 
turn on tlie invention of the one or, tlie 
other, but on priority, with respect , to 
which there was strong proof that New- 
ton hail possessed the sj stem 15 y ears bo-, 
lore the publication of Leilaiitz’s article in 
ihe Acta Eruditorum , and that, therefore^ 
Keill’s assertion concerning Leibnitz, , 
could not be considered as a calumny. 
This decision of the society only render- . 
ed the schism between the {Nifties widef* 
and Leibnitz rendered thi quarrel irrogop- ' 
cilable, by sending a letter Jo tlie abbe Qftnti, 
who was then in England, and acted the 
part of a mediator lietvyeen the {Kitties. 

In this letter, which wjw intended to be 
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sIkhvu to Newton, Among mother offensive 
, t expressions lie gave him to understand, 
!’ that it was impossible tlutt he should have 
invented the ulgoritlijn of infinitely small 
’magnitudes before himself. Newton re- 
yjlieii through Conti and tlie dispute cou- 
, turned till the death of Leibnitz. Lewis 
Duteps, secretary of legation in the Eng- 
lish service, published the most complete, 
and hccurutc edition of the works of 
' Leibnitz— -Go. Guil. Lcibnitri Opera om- 
nia (Geneva, I7fl8, t> volumes, 4to.). In 
Dutens’s edition, however, all those pbilo- 
1 pophicul works are omitted which Raspe 
ki had published (Amsterdam, 17(>0, 4to.), 
/ under tin* title (Enures phiiosuphitjtus de 
M. Leibnitz. Both collections should be 
united. Dnteus did not accomplish his 
undertaking witliout great difficulty, and 
he describes, in a very interesting manner, 
'the obstacles he encountered in collecting 
* wrijings so numerous and so w idely scat- 
tered, and his correspondence on the sub- 
ject with Voltaire, in his Mi mains (Tun 
Foyagair qvi se repose (volume i. p. 
218). Eccard, his intimate friend, and, 
alter his death, librarian at Hanover, first 
wrote the life of this extraordinary man, 
who had surveyed the whole field of 
science with a penetrating ey e. W« * h i\ u 
also eulogies on him, by Kiistner (PiJ9), 
.by Badly and Fontenelle. 

Leicester; a town of England, tlie 
capital of Leicestershire, on the s*oare, in 
tlie centre of the finest woo! district in 
tlm kingdom. Tlie chief manufacture is 
that of combing and spinnimr wool, and 
making it into stockings ; and, in this busi- 
ness, if is, except Nottingham, the princi- 
pal town in the kingdom. It sends two 
members to parliament. The number of 
voters is about 2000. Population, 30,125. 

Leicester, Earl of. (See Dudhu, 
Robert.) 

v Leighton, Robert, a pious Scotch prel- 
ate, Was »bnni in London, in 1013, ami 
educated at the university of Edinburgh. 
Ho was subsequently sent to France, and, 
on his return, obtained Presbyterian ordi- 
nation, and was settled at New bottle, near 
Edinburgh. Disapproved oF by his Pres- 
byterian brethren, as not sufficiently po- 
' lemieal in Ids discourses, he resigned his 
. living, arid was won after chosen princi- 
pal of the university of Edinburgh. W lien 
Charles II resolved to reestablish Episco- 
1 pnr\ in Scotland, doctor Leighton was 
induced to accept a bislKipric, hut cho*»e 
the lmmhlest of tlie whole, Dumblum, 
and would not jopi in the pompous entry 
of his brethren mto Edinburgh. He ntv- 
f Aptheto* Ixvume archbishop of Glasgow, 


’diicfly impelled, it is believed, by a hope 
'of fdrtlienftg a scheme of reconciliation 
between die Presbyterians and Episcopa- 
lians, Disappointed in this hope, as also 
in his washes to moderate the acrimonious 
feelings of both parties, lie went to Lon- 
don, and requested leave to resign his sec ; 
but his resignation was not accepted. He 
never, however, returned to Scotland,.; 
and died in London, Feb. 1, 1(584, in the 
71st year of his age. Archbishop Leigh- 
ton was celebrated for .his gentleness, 
moderation and disinterestedness ; for, al- 
though his bishopric produced only, £200, 
uml liis archbishopric barely £400 per 
annum, he founded .exhibitions both in 
tlie colleges of* Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
As a preacher, he was admired beyond all 
his contemporaries, and Ills works havo 
not yet lost their popularity, a complete 
edition of them having been published in 
1808 ^t> vols.. 8\o.), with a life of the au- 
thor. 

Lf.ii\sic (pro)M»rly. Leipzig). ’Hiere is, 
perhaps, no city in Europe, of its si/e and 
population, so important in a literary, 
commercial and historical connexion, as 
Leipsie. At tin* end of the tenth century, 
a little* Sclavonian village stood in tlie an- 
gle formed by the confluence of the Parde 
with the Pleisse. It received its nam,e 
from the numerous lindens (Sclavonic, 
lip, Upa) in the neighborhood. The first 
mention of Leipsie, as a fortified city, with 
w alls and ditches, is in the twelfth century, 
in tlie time of Otho tin* Rich, Who estab- 
lished the two lairs of Easter and Michael- 
mas. The hall which Alexander V issued, 
in ] 409, for the eMablisliment of the uni- 
versity, calls it hk the populous and spacious 
Lipzk.” The city itself, at that time, was 
proliahly of the same extent as at present, 
for tin: ditch surrounding it existed in 
J454. But during the peace Which fol- 
lowed the seven years’ war, thb fortifica- 
tions fell into decay, and the ditch was 
converted into a garden, which, instead 
of ramparts, encircled the whole city. 
With the increasing prosperity of the 
citizens, the city received new embellish - 
incuts. IiCipsic stands in a large plain, 
which is fertile, and enlivened by .thriving 
villages. According to Oberreit, the oh- •• 
servatonr is situated in lat. 51° W Y.W N., 
ion. 12^ 21' 45" E. Population, 41,000. 
The plaint of J>*ipsic are watered by fotir ; 
rivers— -the Pleisse, the Elster, the Pardo, " 
and the Luppe, The city has four gates, 
and is divided into four quarters, contain- 1 
jug seven squares, six principal .streets, and ’ 
twelve small streets. Tlie principal pub-, 
lie buildings, some of which are fine speci-' 
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mens of archileciiire, ore, the town-house, 
built, in 1599, the exchange, the churches, 
of St Thomas hud St. 'Nicholas, the St. 
Thomas school, ’ ‘the Auerb^ph court, 
the Tleissenburg with the observatory, the , 
cloth hall, &c. Among the inhabitants * 
art 5 1 many descendants * of the fugitive . 
Ehlguenots,, Italians, an<l some Jews, en- 
joying , protection. Tim commerce of* 
Leipsic, which draws foreigners from al * 
mo$t all nations to the great fairs, lias not, 
indeed, the extent which it had 25 years 
since,' but it employs, nevertheless, direct- 
ly or indirectly, the majority of the in* 
habitants. Between 8000 and 0000 pur- 
chasers assemble at the great fairs. The 
principal articles arc horses (100 to 500 
select animals is. the average number of- 
fered for sale), peltry, cotton stuffs and 
cotton, wool, colonial products, English 
ami French goods, and the productions of 
the Erzgebirge, books and works of art. 
There are, in the, city, about 300 retail 
dealers, and 200 wholesale merchants. 


Thomas and St Nicholas been celebrated, y 
(rcsbei;, Ernest i, Fisher, Rciske, V°rO 
educated hero. Tho university ,,waBV 
lbundeddn 1409, by a great number of the , 
students from Prague, with their teachers) 
oil which occasion the elector Fraderio*s 
the Quarrelsome, and his brother William, ’ 
took, as the models of the, new institution, 
the universities of Prague and Pons. 
Many of die most famous scholars of . 
Germany have tauglit in this institution,, 
which now mimbepk 1300 students and 1 
upwards pf 70 professors. Botanical gar- 
dens, hospitals, atid other necessary estab- * 
Ksliuients, are connected with the uimer- 

«?hy. . \ *» ■ 

Lr.ipsic, Battles of. Twice have 
the destinies of Oermony been decided by 
arms on the plains of Lei psic — Sept.7,1631, 
and Oct. 18, 1813; and the battle .of 
Nov. 2, 1042, was by no means unimpor- 
tant in its consequences. Jn tfic battle of 
Sept. 7, 1031, the military talents of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, and the superior tactics 


Traders often come hither from distant 
countries — Greek*, Russians, atnl evdn 
Persians. The book-trade of Leipsic is 
unique. Every German publisher has an 
agent there, who receives and disposes of 
his publications. The agents send pack- 
n£p** of hooks, twice n vi eek, to all parts 
ol Geirnam.' Twice a j ear, a book-fair 
is held at Leipsic, which is attended by 
booksellers from all parts of the country. 
Some French, Russian and English book- 
sellers are, also present. The Leipsic 
nuptial catalogue of liooks show s the im- 
mense number that are written in Ger- 


of the Swedes, prevailed over the Catholic 
German generals, Tilly and Pappenheim, 
and Tilly was shown not to be invincible. 
Of his army of 35,000 to 40,000 men, 8000 
fell, 3000 wore taken prisoners. The 
victory was decisive, and Protestant prin- 
ciples triumphed hi Norfh Germany. In 
this battle, the Swedes made good use of 
Their leather eai mons. Eleven years idler, 
in 1042, Torstenson defeated, at the snipe 
place, th*' imperial Saxon troops, linden 
the arch-duke Leopold William andPioco- 
lomim. But the battle of 1813 was most 
remarkable for its extent and duration, the 


many. Manufactures, in general, have 
.been pursued with little success m Leip- 
sic ; but the manufacture of gold and sil- 
ver thread, of tobacco, of playing-cards, 
oil-cloth, besides printing and type -4b mul- 
ing, have prdfiiably employed, for .years, 
a large number of workmen. The uni- 
versity library, of about (10,000 volumes, 
with 1600 manuscripts, is principally 
rich. in the philological and medical de- 
partments, ns well as in ancient theology. 
It was formed from the libraries of the 
suppressed monasteries. The public li-* 
braryi founded in 1605, contains valuable 
treasures of history and jurisprudence. 
The collections of paintings of Speck, 
Keil, and other private individuals, are 
uncommonly extensive and easily acces- 
sible to amateurs?. To the young musi- 
cian, Leipsic aflords great opportunities 
of improvement. ' The principal produc- 
tions of modern instrumental music are 
here heard in great perfection. For cen- 
turiew naVe the, two learned schools of St. 


magnitude of the contending armies, and 
the importance of its consequence* For ' 
the campaign of 1813, the allied powers. 4 
had formed the plan of operating oil the 
flanks of Napoleon, and uniting ill his 
rear. With this view, the movements of 
the Milesian army, under Blucher, and . 
of the northern unnf, under the crown- 
prince Charles John of Sweden (Berna- 
idotte), were directed* to the Lower Elbe, 
and 1 the movements of the main army,’ 

, under. Sehvvartzenhurg, to the Upper - 
Elbe. Circumstances finally determined . 
the country around Leipsic, as the place, 
where the junction should be formed, and 
Napoleon cut ofl* from the Saak In all; 
probability, Napoleon was w*e]i aware of.* 
this project, but expected to frustrate it.’ 
A rapid march lietween the Mulda and 
Elbe, a quick passage over the latter 
river at Dessau, ostensibly .with the View 
of advancing upon Berlin, were to deceive 
and retard the northern army, and give 
Napoleon time to turn against Schwartz- 
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enbWg,‘aitd drive- him to th<r, mountains the emperor Alexander ctfon Covered a 
'* of Safeniiy.* If he ivys conquemi, Bltlchcr lost buttery, l>y the attack of bis regiment 
itud John wore to be defeated and d«- of On&sack guards; the 'Russian grena- 
t stfoyed.' In conformity with tho plan of diers rcst§md the balance of power * be-' 
,■4)0 allies, the groat Bohemian arm), of tween the Pleiss e and Wachau ; and, not* 

, .ISIftOOO men, marched, on the J!2t)r Octo-** withstanding Napoleon caused the bells 
bar, in three 'columns, against Lcjjtfjf, of Lcjpsic to be rung in honor of his vie- „ 
over the Erzgebirge. Nafkdcon, mean-' lory, lie had a^qui&d no advantage by if, 
while, assembled his troops in and around wifh the exception of n small portion of 
, ljcftpsic* October 15, be mustered his ground, so that the two parties wore very 

j. . 1 . _ • * -i— 1 nearly in the satnic position. in the evening, 

as before the battle. Ihit the arrival of * 


army, and gave the general* their orders. 
' His whole force amounted to 80,000 or 

* 90,000 men, tlie corps of Ney and Regnier 
being still on the load, or employed, under 

* Marmora, to cover thd country to the 
northward. In case of an unfortunate 
issue, tlie corps of Bertrand was to secure 
tlie pa its of I iudenuu. Prince rich wart z- 
, cubing commanded the allied forces, 
although the three inouarehs of Austria, 
Prussia and Russia were present. His pur- 
pose was an attack, with three columns, 
on the position of the French. About 
, seven o’clock in tlie mormng of the 10th, 
the allied troop* put themselves m motion, 
carried the Fivncii outposts, at the villages 
of Marklcburg, Wachau, and l/u*ln*rt- 
wolkwitz, and evidently pressed on the 
enemy’s*, position. The * orps of Victor 
was obliged to relinquish Lieberlwolk- 
■* witt to gci^rrd Klenaii. , \huur nine 
o’clock, the kiltie had become gun ml, 
and .the thunder of innumerable pieces 
oi artillery was scarcely <mt heard so 
' powerful and so unmtcmipicd by the 
, oldest soklieis. Roth parties displayed 
the n^ost brilliant eotp-agc*. The move- 
ment of the. left wing of the allies suffered 
considerably from the firmness of the 
Poles, who resisted every attempt to cross 
„ the Plci&se, and; favored by the ground^ 

* kept* up an effective fire. Napoleon or- 
dered, in person, die battle? on the heights 

* of Liebertwolkvvitz. Macdonald earned 
the Suvdish camp, as it was called, by 
.vtorin. and thus secured to the Jell wing 
of the. French an essential advantage ; 
but Wachau was the scene of the most* 
eliminate conflict. From this place i\a- 

, polcon attacked, repeatedly, the centre of 
the allies. The corps of Ney, which 
arrived at this juncture from jpnlibch, 
might have decided the day, but Blueheris 
army also came in sight. It had pressed 
forward, from Halle to rikeuditz, on the. 
Jflth OctoU'r, attacked the duke of Ita- 
gnsa at Wahren, Lindentiial an«l*Bniiten- 
, - fold, gained a decisive victory at Mbckern, 
f ' after a severe resistance, and now throat- 
. tiitod Leipsie from this quarter. Ney hail, 
\ consequently,, to be despatched against 
“ .. it, and the decisive moment was lost : 


the northern army, which Napoleon had 
not in the least expected, but of which he 
was aware 1 Kit ore tlie allies, iryufo him do-, 
sirous to retreat. On the 17th October, 
the arms of the contending forces were, 
permitted to reposo, by a tacit agreement; 
tin* allies waited for the arrival of their 
third main laxly • under Jlennigst n, from 
Dresden, by way of (irimmn, and Napo- 
leon was meditating an honorable retreat, 
for which purpose hq attempted to open 
negotiations with the allies, by means of 
the captive Austrian count Meerveldr. 
lie is said to have proponed an armistice, 
demand* d permission to cross the Saal 
without opposition, proffered the cession 
of the fortress* >s of the Oder mid Vistula, 
and maiiifcHod an inclination for pence. 
F. eii these mcn^m s, the. allies a.-cei rained 
hi** weakness, and refused to listen to the ' 
proposals, pnrticulaily ys they were now' 
informed cf the arrival of tins northern 
army, hetbie which N* y and the duke of 
Ragusa retreated, ov' rtln* Piirdcjto^rlmn- 
fMd. Napoleon was thus reduced, on the 
18th, to the in.oessity of sustaining a de- 
fensive battle, ami was compelled to re- 
treat. He took a position more* in tho 
rear, between the hleisse and Pardo, pro- 
tocol by several villages. The northern 
suburbs of licipHC were defended by u 
battery, and by Doiribrowski.&nd the duke ' 
of Padua (Arrighi). 'Bertrand still kept 
the pass of Limienau often, by which ail 
the unnecessary' wagons were quickly 
conveyed to Lutzen. Napoleon himself 
took his station in the midst of his guard, 
at Probstheidu, that he might semi aid to * 
4 every weak point, and he able to superin- • 
tend tho whole. According to their plan 
of thp Kith, tlie allies aimed at a junction 
with Bentrigson and tlie northern army . ' 
They soon found theinftfdves on a more' 
favorable ground’, which gave complete 
efficiency to their cannon and musketry. 
They gained various successes, and mk 
footed a. union witli Bemugscn. Not- 
withstanding bis ill fortune, Napoleon was . 1 
able to fill the dursms and repair his dis- * 
advantages $ his line was nowhefe broken, ■ 
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nor was he cvefassailed in the rm; the victors 45,000 men (viz; 6000 Austrian^ 
force of tbeallies was gradually exhausted* 21,740 Russians, 14,950 Prussians, apd 
end a fair retreat seemed possible for the 300 Swedes). With Napoleons defeat fit 
French ; t but 'it was difficult, on account Leipsic was connected a series i6f coftae^ 
of the Want of a free passage for the col- quences of imfoeqse historical importance.' 


urn ns, because ell the- ways leading to the (Fee the articles Saj ony, and Rtiitsidh- 
wesfem suburb of I>!psic, and, beyond, to German War.) • • • ' 1 ' *: , 

the narrow pass' of Lindcnau, Were cov- Leisewitz, John Anthony;, a German 
ered with flying baggage wagons, and writer, whose tragedy Julius of Tarentum 
tnnww in irrnftt confusion. and no bridges ( J 776V is esteemed hv flier Gp.mintia nn« 


troops in great confusion, and no bridges (177 6} is esteemed by the Germans one 
over the PlcisEe had 'been prepared for df their best productions, and is still per-. 


such an event, and no precautions had 
been taken. ; It was l»ut ,a short time 
before, that Loipsio itself had lieen 


formed. Leisewitz was bom 1752, at 
Ilanovcr, and, at the university, . was a 
friend of Voss, Holtv, Burger. He died 


slightly fortified, and the garden walls of in 1806, at Brunswick, tie burnt the 
the suburb, and similar objects, had been 'manuscript of his history of the thirty 
transformed into means of ’defence, years’ war. His works appeared at ATeftnn, 
Ponintowsky and Macdonald were now in 1616. 


appointed to cover the retreat, which took 
place at daybreak, l!kh Octolier. H ard ly 
had the allies observed that the jiosition 


4 Leistehwkin. (See Franconian Wines.) 

Lfitii : a town of Scotland, in the coun- 
ty of Edinburgh, formerly* called Inver* t 


of the French was akiudoned, when they Irith, and the seaport of Eiiinburgh. It is 
made preparations to assail Leipsic on all divided into two districts, (jailed South 
sides, and, after a severe struggle, obtained and JVurth Leith , communicating by two 
poftses&ion of two gates. To give a faith- dra\v -bridges across the harbor. The 
-ful picture of the cruel confusion of this town is mostly situated on the south side 
retreat, through the city and environs, of the river, and, with the exception of the 
would he impossible* Every moment in- modern and unproved streets, is irregular- 
creased the disorder of the flying army, ly built, with narrow streets and lanes, and 


and, the ouly bridge over the Elster having 
k***n blown up too soon, the flight was 
cliiiuged into wild desperation. But a 
short time before, had Napoleon himself, 
nftt r taking leave of the king of Saxuny 
and his fam’-ly, reached that important 
bridge, not without ditficultv, and by a cir- 
cuitous route: 15,000 or 20,000 men, m 
close array, more than 200 pieces of 
artillery, and an immense quantity of 
baggage, were left, and increased the 
trophies of die victors. Poinatowsky s 
and Macdonald’s kinds attempted to 
escape over the narrow bridge of the 
Pleisse, and then, hemmed m again by 
the Elster, to construct a foot-bridge*' in 
the gardens of Keiehenbach ; but it was 
not Nifficiept for the mass which crowded 
over it. The greater part perished in the 
waters of the Plcissc or the Elster, in 


the houses mostly old-fashiuiied and in- 
convenient. In 1600, a magnificent suite 
of wet docks was planned, and two 6f 
these beautiful basins arc now opened for 
shipping. These docks, comprehending 
nearly eight acre*, together with 'three 
graving docks, have cost about £250,000. 
Fortifications* were erected by Oliver 
Croinwel l m N orth Leith, culled the citadd, 
for the purpose of defending the harbor, 
which were afterwards demolished. There 
is a martcllo tower about a quarter of a y 
mile from the pier. Leith carries on an • 
extensive trade with the Baltic, and other 
countries of Europe, such as Holland, , 
France, Spain, Portugal, and the Mediter- 
ranean ; also with the West Indies and 
America ; besides a great coasting trade to 
the different parts of England and Scot- 
land. A trade has also commenced with 


. which Ponintowsky found a noble death. 
The rest foil by the hands of their pur- 
suers. Macdonald escaped. By degrees 
the resistance slackened ; the Baden troo|»s 
were unable to liokt the interior of the 
city, ( and the allied monarch* entered at 
, the head of their soldiers. The loss of the 
French hr prisoners, killed, and wounded, 
: Jias been rated at* 60,000 men. Among 
' 'them, 3000 ofticers, 300 pieces ofecamion, 
and an immense quantity of baggage, &,e., 
fell into the hands of the allies. The bat- 
1 ‘tie of Ltipaicis said to have co^t the 


New South Wales, with which distant col- 
ony a regular intercourse is maintained. \ 
The Greenland fishery is also prosecuted • 
vvntJ i great activity. It has extensive rope- 
works, and various other manufactories.' 
vS l ii] v building is carried on to a considera-^ , 
ble extent; and there is an extensive! dis- 
tillery in the neighborhood. The town' 
of Leith is rapidly extending itself. Pop- ^ 
ulatiou, 26,000; two miles north-east Edin- * 
burgh. The two towns are now, liovvev- ( 
er, nearly joined, by a confused range <4$ 
buildings. ; k 
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;"/ Lf.kain, Henry Louis ; tragic actor, Wri di* //. Lekahi published by his son (Paris 
'/ at Paris, iu 1728; It was the intention of , 1801; new edition, PrtciiUs dt JUflepions 
„ , his lather, a goUlsbuth, to bring him up in 9wr ed Actcur d sur VArl thdatral, par Tal* 
y tW same avocation, in which the boy mo, Paris, 1825), he says that, at that time, 

, , made such progress, that his, work was iii he studied most profoundly the principles 
request even iu his 16tli yew. He enjoy-, of his art. Before departing for Berlin; in 
S i'&,*ar the sarfao time, the Iwmefit of instate- 1750, Voltaire obtained for his protege. 

• * non in the coUtge dc Mazarin , when* die permission to apjtear on die IhMrt lYan~ 

* scholars performed a dramatic piece at the raise. One of his most splendid parts 
, close' of live academic year. The means was Mahomet, in Voltaire’s play of the 

of Lekain were inadequate to the expense same name. Voltaire called luin the onl) 
t . required of tlie performers, and he there- truly tragic actor. His last performance. 
*}> fore undertook the office of prompter, in the character of Vendome^ jn Voltaire’s 
«, He rarely luul occasion to make use ol the Adelaide, was admired above all, and the 
book, so deeply were the plays impressed exertions which he made, on this occasion, 
on his meinoiy, as soon as ho had heard were the prime cause of his speedy death, 

* them a few' times. His greatest reorea- in 1778. An inflammatory fever brought 
lion consisted in attending the French him to the grave in a few days. On the’ 
theatre on Sundays. Social amusement, day of his death, Voltaire returned to 
1 laving acquired new life in Paris, afier Paris, after an hlisenee of 30 \ ears, ami 
the peace of 1748, several private theatres the first news which he learned was the 
were formed, and Lekain joined with a distressing information of the, death of liis 
immlier of young persons in establishing protege. 

• one, which poon surpassed all the others. Lelajto, John; au 'English antifmarj, 
Lekain was distinguished for his acting, horn in London, about the end of the 
and Amaud Baculard’s comedy Ia Man- reign of Henry Vll. He was educated at 
vais Ricke was first performed hy tliis St. Paul’s school, ami Christ’s rolloge, 

*•'. company- Voltaire, Aruaud's patron, was (’uinbridgn, whence he removed to Ox* 
present at die representation, and invited ford, mat then to Pans, for further im- 
‘ Leknin, wiio played the part of, the lover, provemeiit. Returning home, lie took 
to hi-j house. The young actor was cm- holy orders. Henry VIII made him hi> 

• tarrasned before i Ins celebrated man, who chaplain and librarian, and gave him the 

* encouraged him with the words, “Heaven title of royal antiquary. In 1533, ho was 
be thanked, I have at last found a person empuwereil, by a commission under the 
who has moved aud toticlied me, even great seal, to searclt ior objects of autiquity 
when reciting bad verses.” Voltaire ad- in the archives and libraries ©f all eatlio- 
v triad luni, however, not to become* an drals, abbeys, priories,* &c. ; , in couse- 

• actor, and, in order to induce him not to qucijcu of which, he spent si\ years in 
abandon the trade of his lather, alien'd to travelling over the kingdom, .visiting the 

' advance him 10,000 francs, in order to remains of ancient buildings and inomi- 
place him in a more convenient situation, meats, and collecting materials for the, 
LeKiuu hesitated, but his propensity for illustration of the history and archeology 
the stage predominated. When Voltaire of England and Wales. )le retired to his 
perceived that the resolution of tlie young house in Londop, to arrange aud method- 
man was hiviuc’dile, he offered So spare ize the stores of intelligence wluch he had 
him, at least, the expense of apprentice- collected, but, after about two years, died 
ship, and to build him a theatre, iu his own insane, in 1 552, w about having completed 
house, where lAikain could play with his his undertaking. The great bulk of his 
young friends. Lckaiu now lived with . collections, after passing through various' 
Voltaire, whose two nieces played witli hands, was placed in tlie Bodleian library, 
him, aud the poet himself sometimes un- in an indigested state. Ifaurno printed a, 


dertook a part. The most distinguished 
men aspired to the honor of attending 
these* performances. Tlie part of Cicero, 
in tlie Home Preserved, was here seen 
represented by Voltaire, with an energy 
anti truth, of which tradition still preserves 
iho memory, and, inspired by such a mod- 
el, Lekain shone in tlie "character of Titus. 
During the .six montlib whirl* he spent in 
Jh° society of Voltaire, his dramatic skill 
‘■Bp vastly improved,'’ and, iu his Mimoins 


considerable part, forming tlie Itinerary 
of John Lelaud (9 volumes, 8vo.), and 
JAandi Jintiijuarii de Rebus Rriiannkis 
Commeniariu (0 volumes, 8yo.). 

Lf.ly, sir Peter, ,u celebrated painter, , 
was born at Socst, in Westphalia, in 1017. ' 
His father, a native' of Holland,' whoso 
family rtiame was Van dor Vacs, was a . 
captain iu the garrison of that town, but, * 
having acquired the nick-immc of ejaptam 1 
Le Lye, or Lely, his son jptgiuvd it as a 



Peu^r Grabber, at Ilgerlem, and, attracted , 4 pher Columbus, La Jmimiedes 
by tbp encouragement afforded tuthe arts * Besides these plays, his Cours 4t Literal 3 
4 by Charles I, lie went to England, in \Q4l u 'iure, and his philosophical satirical poent^" 
and commenced portrait-paintor. He 611- La Panhypocrisiade, have excited hpi$h . 
ished portraits both of that uionnrch and attention. A character like his, the object: 
of Cromwell,; hot it was not until tlie res- of whose exertions was to produce a, warm ' 
toration, that he rose to the height of lus opposition to abuses, must necessarily lmvw, 

* fame and prosperity.' Ue fell in with the encountered milch hostility ; hut he was ; 
, ' voluptuous taste of the new court, iu his most persecuted hy the censorship, as a':' 
*> repreaentatiohoftht^jeimties who adorned dramatic [>oet. Lemercicr dually gave 

* it, and, by the delicacy and grace of his vent to his displeasure in a very popular 
pencil, became tlie favorite ladies 1 painter, satirical prelude to his comedy Lc Cotiup* 

‘ ' lie lias 'transmitted the, features of mosf te.nr, which, under the title of Dame Cen +■ 
of the beauties of the court of Charles If, sure , on La Cofruptiice (Paris, 1823), 
and is particularly admired for the grace scourges, with the, keenest irony, ,the 
' "of the heads and tlie elegance of tlie dm- meanness and odiousness of this jnstitu- ’ 
penes. He was in great JaVor with Charles tion for filtering the mind, fiomercier 
fl, who knighted him. ' He died in 1680. has produced about 30 tragedies, rorne- 
The “ beauties’' at Windsor, by him, are dies, and other dramatic productions lbr 
•much admired. JTe likewise excelled in the sluge, exclusive of his other works, in * 
crayon painting. His historical pictures verse and prose. His last historical dra- 
are few. At Windsor, there is a Magda- ina, in five acts, Richard 111 et Jeanne Short 
Jen and a sleeping Venus. Tlie duke of (Paris, 1821), from Slmksjieare ami Rowe, • 
t Devonshire has his Jupiter and Eujopu; is planned widi much genius, but does not 
9 ‘lord Pomfret, his Cinfon and Ipliigenia. meet with the' applause, in Paris, that* is 
(See Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting,) bestowed on the Jane Shore of the young 

Leman, or Lac Leman ; tlie name of poet Linde* -vs. LemeroierV poetry does 
•the former French department, compm- not please tastes formed on the rules of 
heniliug the republic of Genova from Le- Aristotle mid Boilenu. He nas frequently 
man us, the ancient name of the lake of disregarded tlie French system of .the 
Geneva. . unities, particularly in his Columbus. 

Lumberc, or Leovolis * (in Polish, He does not polish his verses with sufti- 
Luw); capital of the kingdom of Galicia, eient industry, and is, therefore, by no 
with 47,500 inhabitants, of whom 18,24!) means a universal fiivorite witli his coun- 
arc Jews ; next to Brody, the most impor- try men ; and only one of his tragedies? has 
fant commercial place in the circle of the been preserved on the Freurh theatres — 
same name. It is the scat of the Austrian his Agamemnon. His comedies are af- 
pim racial government. Lon. 24° W 53 ;/ ways unsuccessful. In 1825, he published 
E.; hit. 40° 5F 42" N. Lemberg is tlie two volumes of Chavis hcroiquesei popv - 
see of a Roman Catholic, a Greek Cath- laircs des Solduts el Mate lots Grccs , traduits 
obc, and sui Armenian archbishop, and is en Vers Frangais. His tragedy Les Mar - 
the seat of the Lutheran superintendent, tyrs de Soldi, on VEpirc modirnc, in five 
and of the chief rabbi. There were 'for- ucts (Paris, 1825), has never been ptsr- 
, merly 33 convents at Lemberg, of which formed. * 

10 only now exist. It has, also, a Lf.mip.kre, Antoine Marin; a French 
university, which was transferred to'Cra- * dramatist, bom in 1733, at Paris. He re- 
' cow, blit*, in 1817, was reestablished (26 ceivetl a good education, but, being de- 
1 professors and 220 students). There are prived of his parents while young, ho be- ' 

, several high schools, two theological sem- came assistuut sacristan to tlie church of v 
* inaricS, &<c. The Ossoliusky libraiy is St. Paul. At his leisure, lie composed , 

• public;. Lemberg is 68 leagues east of sermons for sale in manuscript— a circling- , 
Cracow, is fortified, and carries on consul- stance which made him known to thoj*. 
;< \ arable trade. , abW D’Olivet, who employed him to eojf-* 

1 \ ■ Lemehcier, N6pomucene Louis, mem- rect the proofs of his edition of Cicero.,, 
ber of the French academy, poet, and, per- He was then marie ah under master ofJ ( 

1 hapsL the most talented dramatic writer of rhetoric at the college of Harcourt, in 
our fime ip France, bom at Paris, iu 1770, which situation lie wrote a tragedy, ns-, 
i wrote a tragedy, Meleager, in his 16th year, ejected at the theatre. He afterwords ' 
which, however, survived but a single gained six poetical [frizes, offered by* pro- ‘ 

' representation. Others soon followed^ > incial academies. His tragedy of Fbj- * 
some of which obtained permanent success; pennnestra was acted With success iu 
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proper name. Ho was! first instructed by V e. g. Jus Agamemnon, his Pirrto, Christd- 
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175®.’;' Subsequently obtained A place tiqur of theif - numbeffi, is v vefy great, so, 
. ' in the office of a farmer-general, yrho, tha* few return' to their native lmunts, 
perceiving that he was better qualified to They never enter dwellings, hut keep in 
Inakc plays than to kjbep financial ac- the open air. When enraged* they raise , 

. counts, generously bestowed on hi mb pen- themselves on their hind fret, and utter a 
* sion, that he might be enabled to devote bariting sound. Sometimes they divide 
himself to literature. In 1781, he was into two parties, and attack each other/ / 
. .chosen a member of the French academy ; " They breed several times in the year, pro- * 
and he died in f 3792, lie produced st*v- during five or six at a birth. Their num- 
eral tragedies, among which the best and hem are so great in particular years, that . 
*inosi successful were bis Widow of Mala- the common people, an Norway, believe 
.‘bar, and William Tell: ho also published dial they descend from the clouds. From 
, JLes Pastes, ou les Usages dc V. lnntt, a the devastations which they commit, they 
poem in Id cantos ; rani a collection, enti- arc often exorcised by the Roman Catholic 
tied Pitres fugitives (1782, 8vo.). clergy * -Their flesh is not used as fooii. 

Lemma, in mathematics, denotes a pre- nor the skins for the fur. Tin* Hudson's * ’ 


Jimmarv jiroposition, laid down in order to 
clear the way for some following demon- 
stration, aud prefixed, either to theorems, 
in order to render their demonstration less 
perplexed and intricate, or to problems, 
to make their solution more easy and 
short. •' 

Lemming (georyehus, Illig.). These 
quadmjMxls, which are of the nit kind, are 
distinguislie/d by the conformation of the 
lore feet, and the shortness of tin* tail. 


bay lemming is of an ash color, with a 
tinge of tawny qn the hack, hating a 
dusky stripe along its middle, and a jmjIo 
line on each side. The hair is very line, 
soft and long. It is not certain that these 
animals migrate like the foregoing species*, 
though, from the observations of captain 
Lyon, this apjtears probable. ‘ He says dint 
lie observed long ridges of mouse dung, 
several inches deep, extending for above 
two miles. This was in a situation in 


The fore feet are, adapted for burrowing, which none of these animals were then 


The tail is shorter than the body. Among 
the sjiecies. the most interesting are die 
lemming rat ( G. lemmas) and the Hudson's 
hay lemming ( G. lludsnnius ). The former 
of tin w inhabits die northern parts of Eu- 
rnjie, is about the size of die common rat, 
of tawny color variegated with black, the 
sides of the head ami the under parts lading 
white. The legs and tail are grayish, and 
the under parts of’ the body of a dull 
white. The head is large, short, and thick ; 
.the eyes small ; the limbs stout. They 
feed entirely on vegetables. They form 
shallow burrows, in summer time, under 
the ground, and, in winter, make* long pas- 
sages under the snow in search of food. 
/ The most extraordinary characteristic of 
thf se animals is their migration*, which 
they undertake at irregular epochs, seem- 
ing to he guided by die severity of the ap- 
proaching , winter. In these emigrations, 
tlcy assemble in incredible numbers, and 
always march in a straight line, nothing 
seeming to turn them aside. If they are 
disturbed whilst swimming over a lake or 
river, they will not recede, hut swim on, 
and soon reassume their former order. 
They chiefly move at night, or early in the 
r morning, apd moke such a destruction 
.among the herbage, that v the surface of 
, die ground over which they have passed 
appears denuded. Exposed as they are 
to eve iv m tack, and destroyed in attempt - 
,ing to doss rivers and lakes, the diminu- 


found. and iu n kind of soil hi which they 
do not live. Hcarne thinks that, from ap- 
pearances, they seldom stray fur from thcr 
habitations, even in summer, and, in whi- 
ter, arc rarely seen on tlie surface of the 
snow. This writer, however, may have 
only had an opportunity of olmming 
them during those jeans in which they ■ 
are stationary. They were first described 
by Forster, from a mutilated specimen, 
and afterwards, in a fuller manner, by Pal- 
las. Doctor Ric laird son (Fauna Jim. Do- 
nut.) is of opinion that this lemming is 
only found in thu vicinity of the sea. it , 
occurs in Labrador, and all parts »of * 
Northern America bordering on the Point*' 
sea. It is said to be very inoffensive, and 
so easily tamed that, if caught, even when 
full grown, it will become perfectly recon- 
ciled to its situation in a day or tw r o, very 

* The following is the form of rite* cxprcisin 
used -r — “ KxnrciAJ vo& iH*stuVros mures per Dcmn 
Patrem f oiimipotonicm, ct Jcsuni + Christum Mi- 
nin cjus, el Spiritum Sanctum, f al> utroque prove- ' 
dcnicm. ui confcsiiui recedatis al> liis canipi", nv 
vmeis vcl aquis, nee amplius m eis ,h«ihituti», 
sed ad ca loca tmnsCatls, in quilms ncmuii nororc 
possiiis, ot ex p.xrlc ommpolentis I>ei f et tutim» 
curirp coelcsth, el oocloHKe sanctK* Ueqvos niplo.li- 
< **nsc quocunquo ieritis, sitis mafodicti, deficient' s 
ile die m diem in vos ipso*?, pt decrcscentp* qua- 
lenus rehquiip tin vobfs uullo in loco inveniantur, ’ ) 
nisi ncccssarim ad snlutem et usnm. huinaniitn, 
(juod pnestare dic;aplur ille, qui veil turns et judi- 
yre vivos cl morluos et seculum per ignuu. > 
Amcn,’ ; • * 


, * 4 



, Torn! of being* handled, itful wttl creep,, of ‘‘ labor : of seven years, weakened hisheadth.*^ 
Jt8 own accwd, into'its master^ bpBeijn. . His domestic misfortunes hiigmeuted the \ 
Lnjifivos (now : StaUnrfrw), \ the most natural gloom of his disposition, aril this ’ v 
v northerly ^island of the Grecian Archipela- chagrin at the markka of fatof eoufejftefci ,]$ 
go (die >Egean Sea), between the If dies- s pn niferipr artists combined, wrdi these 4 s 
jxuitand mount A tboe (147 square miles, circumstances to unsettle liis reason., Im* 
8000 inhabitants), abounds in vines, wheat, , a fit of iitfunity, lie put an end to his life, * *. 

• Ac. It formerly contained a volcano, # in 1737. On an unprejudiced estimate of * ; 

• Meschiea, Which wqe regarded as the his labors, it cannot be denied, thal the do- *\ 
workshop "of Vulcan. Mythology assigns clinc of the French school is principally £ ; 

. this island as the residence of Vulcan ' owing to him. His drawing is incorrect, 

, (whence lie is called Lcmnius), after Jn- liis forms arc disfigured by mannerism, 

, piusr had- hurled him from Olympus. Va- but his coloring is brilliant, though want- 
rious atrocities, perpetrated on this island ing in tmth, and his grouping is skilful. 

(see Hy)mp\)lp\ gave occasion, in antiquity, Lemon. TJie lemon -tree (citnis tirno - . 

to the use of the epithet Lemmon, to desig- num) was originally brought from, the 
time such acts. Among its curiosities are tropical parts of Asia, but is now cufti- , 
a labyrinth, and the Lenmian earth {Urra valed very extensively in the south -of 
slgitlitta). . Europe, especially in Sicily, and llio 

Lkm oi ne, Franks, a historical painter, fruit forint an important article of .coin- 
horn at Paris, in 1088, was placed, m his morce. It is congeneric with the orange , 
13th year, with i the painter (inline he, with and citron, and belongs to the natural 
whom Iks remained 12 years, during which family a#rantwcc<E. Tts stature is that of 
time lie paid particular attention to the a large shrub or small tree ; the leaves are 


works of Carlo Maratti and Pietro di Cor- oval, jiointcd, twice as lifng as broad, and, 

> tona. In 1718, he became member of the like, those of f the other species, contain, 
academy. The war of tin* SjMinish sue- scattered glands which art 1 filled with a 


cession preventing tin* support of young 
artists at Romo, by tin* French goveru- 


volotile oh. The beauty of its smooth . 
evrrgn on foliage, and the delightful fra- 


jn<»rit, lie was obliged to defer the nccom- grance of the flowers and fruit, have made 
pl^hment of his wish to visit Italy till a it a great favorite in all our green-houses, 
rich amateur, by the name ofliergier, took The shape of the fruit is oblong, hut its 
him fin* his* companion, in 1723 ; but a internal struct ure does not differ from that 

• i ..r •„ j r.. i. .. _z» i rr*i.^ • i* i 


residence of six mnntlis in Italy, at a time 
when liis talents were already developed. 


of th£ orange. Tiie juice is acid* and 
agreeable ; mixed with water and sugar, it 


could not he so useful to him as the earlier , forms the woil-knoWn refreshing drink 
study of the treasures of Roman art might, called b wirnm'/e, which, is in general line 
have been, lie finished, however, one of throughout all parts of the civilized world. 
His l»esl paintings, a female ente ring the licmon-jujro is also employed by calico 
hath, during his residence in Kologna, printers to discharge colors. (ri vr Citron.} 
Venice and Rome, On liis return, hew as Llmon vi»r. ; a drink made of water, 


appointed professor at the academy, and 
soon found on opportunity of displaying 
his talents in painting the chapel, of the 
lloly Virgin in the church of St. Snlpice, 
the subject of which ^ the ascension. The 
composition of the picture, however, has 
some fundamental faults. ]t ( was restored 
by Callu in 1780, and cannot therefore 
be. now considered as Lemoiue’s work. 
JiOinoiue subsequently painted the coiling 
in the haft of Hercules at Versailles, the 
• largest pmuting in Eurojic, being CM feet 
. Iqng aud’51 broad, without being divided 
by any architectural interruptions. It 
contains 142 figures. JJe had almost fin- 
ished the Work, when he observed that 
the main group was placed a lit; 1c too low, 
and he did nothesitate to raise it, although, 
alterations were thus rendered necessary 
'i in^ilniost^all the other figures. His? exor- 
, tiuns in this work, wliich cost him the 


sugar, and the juice of lemon*. Prepared 
in this simple way, it is a very’ jjruteful 
beverage in warm weather, or to feverish 
patients. The taste is more agreeable, if 
the sugar is rubbed with the peel of the 
lemon, so as to imbibe tin* oil con- 
tained therein; but the lemonade is thus ’* 
rendered stimulant rather than cooling, \ 
and many ]»ersons sutler from head- t 
ache in consequence. In public, houses, ’ 
cream of tartar is frequently used instead 
of lemon-juice, which few persons cah \ 
endure witliout filling some hcud-achyt, .. 
Lemonade was first sold publicly between / j 
1030 ofid 1033, in fudy, and soon became , : 
very common. (Pec fAmonade .) , , 

Lemontf.y, Peter Edward, member of , * 
tlio French acudoiny, jurist and poet, was » ' 
hom at Lyons, in 1702, and diqd at Paris, 
Juno 27, 1820. On the convocation of 
the estates in 1789, he contributed by hi»v I’ 

i , , . . *, 
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<^$say — Whether a Protestant can vote ,m" 
the Election of the Membere ibf the Estates, 
,,or be chosen* a Member* himscifr-to the 
-.restoration of the PrqfdRtanta, who formed 
f ‘ n numerous class of citizens, to their civil' 
/rights. ^ Subsequently appointed dej»uiy 

• from tins department of the Rhone, lie 
joined tHe.cqntttitutional-monarcliical par- 

* tv, and exerted 'himself to moderate the 
extravagant measures of the wild dema- 
gogues/ He succeeded in shv big a great 
number of alisent scholars, artists and 

. travellers from being confounded, hi the 
•, laws against emigrants, with those who 
. had left their country with the purpose 
of introducing foreign arms on their native 
soil. In the deliberations on the fate of 
Louis XVI, lie, conducted with equal hu- 
manity and courage. During the reign of 
terror, Lemontcy fled to Switzerland, 
whence he did not n't um till after the over- 
throw of the Mountain party. Deeply 
affected with the calamity which had in- 
volved his native city in ruin (sen.- Lyons), 
he published his beautiful ode Lfs Huivis 
de Lyon, lie afterwards travelled through 
I tidy, published several poetical works in 
Paris, and wrote various operas and ro- 
7nanc.es. In 180 1. the government con- 
: ferred on him, and two other literary men, 
the censorship of theatrical works—* an un- 
grateful office, wliieh he at tirst exercised 

* with much discretion, hut in which he 
Mibsequeritly exposed himself to the com- 
plaints of authors. After tin* restoration, he 
received tin* order of the legion of honor, 
and the oftice of dircctor-gencial of the 
ixxik- trade. He also succeeded Morellet in 
the academy.^ Hi< romance La'Famille de 
Jura ou irons-nous (t Pans U J (written on 
occasion of Napoleon’s accession to the 
throne), in four months passed through as 
muiiy editions. His Essai $ur VEtahli&se - 
n imt imnarchxqw de Isniis XIV (his mas- 
ter- vvbrk, bold arid true) was an introduc- 
tion to his unfinished Hidoire de la France 
depuls la Mart de I*fuis XIV. Of his ope- 
ras, Palma, ou Je. Voyage en Grice, was very 
successful during th<j revolution, because lie 
boldly attacked in it the Vandalism of those 
times — the destruction of the French mon- 
uments of art, under the name of cimsm. 

Lemot, Francis Frederic, member of 
the institute, sculptor, professor in the 
royal academy of the flue arts, at Paris, 
l*oni at Lvonr^ in 177#, devoted himself 
[ to tire study of architecture in the acacle- 
\ my of Besan^on, and, when scarcely. 12 
. veers of age, prosecuted his studies in 
Pans. The contemplation of the master- 
vtorksof sculpmr«*,1n the capital, awoke in 
, him tlie love 1 of this art. As he was orie 
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/day m the park of Spaaiix, drawing the 
statue of Hercules, by Puget, some hoode- 
.miciuns, among whom was the statuary 
Dqjnux, j^ppened to bo present. > Aston- 
ished at seeing a hoy of his age/ so pro- 
foimdly engaged, they entered into con- 
versation with him, and, learning that he 
had come to the capita? on foot, to seek in- 
struction, Dojoux took him under his cure. 
In 1790, when but* 17 yoars Of age, he 
gained the prize of the academy for a 
bass-relief. Louis XVI granted him a 
pension, by menus -of which ’he pursued 
Ins studies in Rome ; hut, in consequence 
of the revolution, this supply was cut offi 
and Lemot, -embarrassed by the. greatest 
poverty, went from Home to Naples, and 
thence to Florence*. He finally veniured, 
at the advice of the* French minister at 
Florence, Cncnult, to return to his uatho 
country, to solicit assist mice of the exist- 
ing government in behalf of himself and 
of several other young French artists, in • 
similar circumstances. Exposed to great 
dangers — for, in Italy , he was regarded n> a 
revolutionist, and, in Fiance, as 'an emi- 
grant — lie reaehed Paris, but obtained 
vvliat he. asked only for others, being him-' 
self obliged to enlist, as a soldier, in tin*, 
army of tlie Rhine, where he fbughr un- 
der Pichegrtt. Ho was stationed at jhe 
outposts, when lie received mders to re- 
turn to Paris, and construct the model of a 
bronze statue, 50 feet hi height, whieh 
was to lx* erected or, tlu* square of the. 
Pont Nruf. This statue was to represent 
the French nation under the image of 
Hercules. The commission, appointed 
for the purpose, approved Lemot’s modeL - 
Political circumstances, k however, pro- 
vented its execution; but Lemot made 
hunself familiar with tin; art of casting iu 
nronzo, and tins knowledge was, after- 
wards of great service to him, in pre- 
paring the stutue of Henry IV, which he 
executed at the command of Louis XVJII. 
Lemot’s principal w T orks are his statues of 
Lycurgus, Solon and Cicero, in marble ; 
liis tw F o bass-reliefs, for the hall, of the 
chamber of jieer# ; his . colossal bust of’ 
Jean Bart ; a I lobe offering a full goblet to 
Jupiter ; a statue of king Joachim Murat ; 
the great frontispiece , of the colonnade 
of die Louvre; a girl sleeping; the tri- 
umphed car and Victory, which, with tlie 
horses of St. Mark’s squarfy in Venice, 
adorned the place du Carrousel, in Paris, . 
til 1 the, restoration of the monuments of '* 
art; and the alio ve-mcritioned equestrian " 
statue of Henry IV in bronze, llis ex- *» 
cellent sculptures on the triumphal arch 
at Chulons-sur-Mume, were destroyed, in 
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1814, \Vith ; the rost ,.of .tke ^mbmwneiiii 
- His last work was the colossal equestrian 
utatuis, 17 %t high, of L^ujs XJV, ill 
.‘heroic costume, ^for the city of Lyons, iti 
182A liSmot’s vrorks are chtiratfterized 
by a pui;c add severe taste, richness of'iri- 
veutiop, and vigor of execution. Under 
the imperial government, he received the 
•’ order of the legion of honor, and, in 1817, 
that of St. Michael. , He also wrote the 
'. Notice hisiorique sur la FUle ct le Chdteau 
de Chiffon , oil Voyage pittoresque dans le 
llocage de la Vendee (Paris, 1817, 4to.). 
Leruot died at Paris, iu May, 1827. 

Lempkikrk, John* 1). I1 M \\ as graduated 
at Oxford as A. M;, in 171 >2. In the same 
year, he became head-master of Abingdon 
gram mar-acli ool, and afterwards master 
of the . free* grammar-school at Exeter. 
In 1811, he was presented to the rectory 
of* Meeth, Devonshire,' which living,, to- 
gether with that of Newton Petroek, iu tho 
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, liaVe their thumbs strongly developed, ,, , 
and :tho first finger' dn tfio binder feet,,' 
furnished with a ]w>inted and elevated* ' 
nail, all those on the other fingers being? > 
flat. Their hair is woolly. ,* , 

Lem ores (mania, lamia, ghosts, 'Spe&ft 
tres), among the ancient Romans; the ^ 
souls pf the dead, yhich tormented men ■' 
in the night, whence they were called 
nocturnal or black. In order to lay them, 
a ceremony called lemuria , lemur alia y re- » 
muria, was observed on the nights of 
the 9th, 1 1th, and l&h May. About mid- 
night, when every body *was asleep, the 4 
head of the family rose, and went, barefoot- 
ed, soflly and in silence, to a fountain. 
With a snap of the fingers, still keeping 
silent, lie protected himself from th^spec- 
tres. Having washed his hands at the 
fountain, he returned, took somp black * 
Itcaus in his mouth, and, without looking 
around, threw them nine times over his 


Rime county, he held till hie death. Doc- 
tor Le.mpriero was an excellent classical 
scholar, and published a Bibliuth ca dassica 
• as an assistant in the studs of antiquities 
and mythology. His other w firings are the 
first volume of u translation of Herodotus, 
with notes, which appeared in 171 >2 : an 
entire and elegant translation of that hi.— 
tordui being given to the world by Mr. 
Beloe, doctor Lempriere desisted from 

I ino&oeutimc his design. A compilation of 
Jniverwd Biography, first printed in quar- 
to, with an abridgment of the same, in 
octavo, both in 1808, was his hist work. 
He died of apoplexy,. Feb. 1, 1824. 

Lemlr. This genus of the monkey 
tribe (die makis of Cuvier) has been di- 
vided into several subgenera ; as, Lemur, 
which is distinguished by having six pro- 
jecting incisors in the lower jaw and four 
straight ones in the upper. These ani- 
mals have long tails, and Uike the place 
tif apes in tho island of Madagascar, none 
of the latter lieing found there. In this, 

• having four incisors below and the same 
1 number above ; no tail ; only one species 
* known, which the inhabitants of Mada- 
gascar timie and train to the chuse, like 
ilogs. Loris , four incisors IkjIow, and four 
above; no tail. -Their molar teeth have 
sharp points instead of tubercles, and they 
sometimes feed on small birds and quad- 
rupeds., Galago, huving six incisors be- 
low ami four above ; tail long and tufted ; 

1 elongated tarsi to tilt'' hind feet, which 
, render them very disproportionate to the 
^superior extremities. Tarsias, four in- 
" cisors above, two below, aud several cur 
,pine teeth lietwecu the incisors and mo- 
•’lars ; toil long, tufted. All these animals 



head, repeating, each time, Ha ic egomiUo ; 
his f obis me mcostpic redimo (These \ send; , 
with these lieans I redeem me and mine). 

J le then waslied his hands again, struck a , 
hollow copper vessel, saying nine times 
during the operation, in a supplicating 
tone, Mams, trite, palmii (Ye souls of my 
ancestors, depart). He now looked around, 
,nnd the ceremony was finished. It was 
believed tliat the spirits came and collect- 
ed the l>eai is. % 

Lena ; a large river of Asiatic Russia, 
which rises in the mountains near lake. 
Baikal, and empties, after a course of about , 
2000 miles, through four arms, into the 
Northern ocean, after having received 
the Wilimc, Olckmn, Aldanc and Wilhouk - 
It forms, at its mouth, a large bay, of tho 
same name, containing many islands, 
called the archipelago of the fana, which 
are colil and barren, but inhabited by , 
many animals valuable for their furs. 

Lenci.os, Anne, called Ninon de, the 
French Aspasia, was bom at Paris, in 
of noble parents. The early deafly 
of her parents having left her to follow 
her inclinations, her character w as formed 
by tlie bent of her own feelings, anil by ; 
the study of the works of Montaigne and * » 
Charron. Even at an early age, she was ‘ 
distinguished for jicr wit, and acuteness., 
She played die harpsichord and sevferal 
other instruments in a masterly style, saug 
with taste, olid danced with grace. , With 
such attractions, she had no want of loved* • 
and suitors ; but her Jove of independence ' 
prevented her from forming a serious con- 
nexion. To render herself entirely free, . 
she invested her projierty in an annuity, on - 
which she lived frugally^ but in good style. 
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lief income afiiount$l to ^D00 o 1 10,000 
; Jtotes. Without making' a tifcffic of lifer 1 
: 'cl^Saufms, size attached lidssdf to those Who 
pleased her,* as long m her inclination 
continued. Inconstant m love, but true 
iiiz Wl friendship, equable in her tenifier, 
-charming inher conversation, capable of 
forming young tpeta, but also of seducing 
: them, sensible, without making a display 
Of* hear powers, handsome oven in old uge, 

■ ’she wanted nothing hut female virtue, yet 
size conducted herself with dignity. She 
never accepted presents in return for her 
favors, though she gave, herself up, from 
blind sensuality, to transient passion, with- 
out concerning herself whether its object 
.was worthy of her. Having extended 
Jior fuvors, in succession, to the most oele- 
hrateo men of her time, she proved to all, 
that mere sensual deoire, and not vanity, 
was the cause of her passion. Notwith- 
standing her reputation for gallantry, the 
most amiulHc and rcspocfable ladies of the 
rime, such as La Fayette, La Sabliere and 
‘ Maintenon, cultivated her friendship. Of 
.inudamedcMainteium she used to say, that 
she wished to employ her to drive uwuy 
the tedium of rank and age at Versailles. 
Even in her old age, her house was the 


said; that, If she Hud forefec^n ber course, 

' pf lift*, she would rather havfc undergone 
^voluntary 'death, than have subuiited to . 
such ^destiny. The JLtttrejs , da A*. dt 
L&nAos «u . Marquis de SMgni ato the 
work ofDariicmrs, the author of tine life 
’ prefixed to the collectiofi. . The Corns p 
poll dance secrkle de, &c. ? edited by Sfigut 
( 1 789) , is also a supposititious work. 

Lknni Lenape. (See Indians , and In* 
dian Languages.) * 

Lenoir; Alexander, • l>orn at Paris, in 
37t>5J, rendered the greatest services to the 
line arts, by the preservation of tW monu- 
ments of French art, while director of the * 
French museum of antiquities. He re- 
ceived his education 1 in the college Mara* 
rin , and afterwards in the academy of arts 
lit Paris. He subsequently devoted him- 
self to jjainting till 1790, under the guid- 
ance of the painter-royal Doyen. In the , 
beginning of the revolution, when the 
finest works of art, preserved in monos- 
lories and palaces, were destroyed, from 
hatred of tlie former despotism in church 
and state, Lenoir determined to save all 
that lie could. He made a proposal, 
through Badly, then i day or of Paris, M 
collect all the treasures from the inonn-*- 


reudozvous oi the most agre(‘ahle person- 
age of the city and court, and of the 
nu«t distinguished men. Scarron con- 
' .suited her on his romances, St. Evre- 
jwuud on his poems, Moliere on his come- 
> dies, Fontenelle on his dialogues, and La 
fiochefoucault on his maxims. Oobgny, 
OoudC, Scvigjic, 6ce., were her lovers and 
friends. When the queen of Sweden 
■ was in Paris, she paid Ninon a visit. Vol- 
taire speaks of her as having lost her charms 
- of person in extreme old age. St. Evre- 
rnonrf maintains die con trary . A t her death. 
Oct 17, 1705, site bequeathed to VoJlaee, 

, tfteu a young man. whose renown sic- Jmd 
foreseen, a eonsidoiable sum, which he was 
to expend iu books. One of Ninon’s sons, 
ntnned La Boissiere, died, iu 17112, at Tou- 
lon, an officer in the navy. His birth was 
distinguished by a dispute between au 
•officer and clergyman respecting the pa- 
ternity. As the matter was doubtful, it 
' was decided by hit, and the officer obtain- 
ed the paternal title. Nmoii’^ second son 
died a tragic death. He had fallen in 
love with his own mother, without know- 
ing his relationship to her. She was 
obliged to reveal the secret to him, to 
< scape his importunities, and lie killed 
himself from despair. This terribld event 
has been introduced, by Le Sage, into his 
Gil Bias. Ninon, moreover, confessed 
heteelf, dial she was not happy, and often 


tcrics, &c., in u grand pational museum. * 
In trustei I with the execution of the nro- 
* joct, Lenoir engaged in the matter witli so 
mucli zeal, that his life was several tifiies’ 
endangered by his exertions to rescue these 
treasures ftom the hiry of the new icono- , . 
clasts. As he travelled through all France ’ 
for tlxis purpose/ he succeeded iu prewn * 1 
ing, for posterity, a groat jiart of those 
monuments which afford the artist my . 
opportunity to compare the progress of 
art in difFerem periods. By the union of » 
these remains, was formed the famous 
museum of French antiquities, in the Rig 
des Petits JIugustins, whieJi Lenoir super- 
intended, for almost 39 yeans, With , unm-* 
terrupted industry, so that * it may justly ‘ 
l>e said, that to him France is indebted ; J 
for whatever of this kind itno^pospieasijs. -s 
After the restoration, the callftmfL was 
distributed by the royal rnaml&m^<&i816£ V 
to the former proprietors, i. H me $ , ; 

churches and revived rrionasteries, artH the 
national museum was broken up $ but, 
Lenoir was unpointed wiuierintbndciu of 
the cabinet of the cathedral of St. Denis.. < 
His Investigation into the Costumes and:; N 
Manners, of Antiquity, and his essay do >i 
the remains of -Western and Eastern 
in go u oral, are much esteemed ; so alsdq*^^, 
his Observations mr la Peiidure 
at sur ses dijftrents Provides (Paris, lo24j,yV 
ami his work La vrnie Science dc.$ Jtitietssi'i T 
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, Monumnls vote,), which bus stowed, on him- letters of nohility, imd.rhe 

" translated into En^foti, and lo Which cross $f the osdorofSt. Michael ' IJte 
belongs the collection of engravings, in ifii look a journey to It/ily in 1 G 78 ; apd, at, 
V plntos, prepare^ under liis inspection, Rome, lie was honorably received by iw>m* 
Li:no^ma^d, Mademoiselle. This fa- Innocent XI. Ho died at Paris, in m;P. 
ti^ad prtqdictg&vyreH known In the very Dolille bus celebrated the talents of L<- 
highest , circle^ of society, lor love telling notre, whose style of ornamental planting 
events trom cOfFec-grouiiils, cards, &c., was fashionable, not only in France, but in 
acquired • a reputation by her dexterity England, till it was superseded by the tie- 
end cupuing. /During the iuijxtt'iul gov- signs of Kent, Brown, and the* modern 
eminent, Iier saloon— for this sibyl llvod landscape gardeners. 


eminent, her saloon— for this sibyl lived 
in high ’Style- -was visited by the moht 
noble ladies ; but, us she meddled in po- 
litical aflairs, this Py tbiu oft be nineteenth 
century was banished from the country. 
Enraged at her exile, Mademoiselle wrote 
■ the Suuvi airs prophclvpu s d’vne Sibylle. 
sur lift Causes (k son . hrestation, le II 
Jh t'aubrc, ISO!), which dm delated pub- 
lishing, however, till ‘after the restoration. 
In this post factum .prophecy, the over- 


signs of Kent, Brown, and the* modern 
landscape gardeners. 

L r :>’s, in dioptrics, properly signifies « 
small loin idish glass, of the figure of a 
lentil, but is extended to any optic glass, 
not i cry thick, which cither collects the 
rays of light into a point, in their pasflfq&i 
through it, or makes them diverge, unload- 
ing to tlie laws of refraction. JLeusns 
have various figures, tlml is, are tCnniua- 
ted by various surfaces, from which tJi A v 
acquire various names. Some are piano 


throw of the tyrant of the world and his ou one side,* and convex ou the other ,;. 


faction, and tiki triumph of legitimacy, 
w ere apnoiuicod. A sn\ rre criticism, by 
Hotlinumi, on til is work, which had lieen 
well received liy a certain class-*, involved 
tlii‘ irritable authoress in a war ofwnuR 


others convex on botlf sides, both of vvliich 
are ordinarily called conn r lenst s, tliough, 
where we speak accurately,, tin*, former is 
called plano-convex. Agiujj, some are 
plane on one side, and concave on the 


Since her return to France, she 1ms pub- 
hshed several (tracks Sibyl fins. Her Me- 
vioirts hixloriipus at scents dc V Imperil- 
irin Josephine, her patroness (Paris, IH’20, * 
2 voJk), excited much attention. (See 
Josiphim .) During the cojigress of Aix- 
la-Cbfipolle, Mile, Lc non tau id was there, 
and is said to have etyoyed the protection 
of a great; potentate. She gives her ac- 
count of this in her work Jk la fybyllc an 
Conpres d\li r~La-ChapelJe,sinvi (Van Coup - 
iTiEil snr c dui dc Carlsbad, hi her latest 
writings, »he lias disclosed the simple prin- 
ripjtw of bur divinations — ]ji> viois, it It 
ipiantictnc dc h naissann, Cage, les premi- 
er* s lettrus di s prhiomS t l du lieu ou tom cst 
n (' , la coidmr favorite , V animal prefert, cdui 
qu'otyjuiit. la Jlcur dc cImjc. 

Lexotkk, Andrew ; a French aichitect 
ami ornamental gardener. lie was fooni 
at Paris, in ltiBl ami was the sou of the 
HMjlerintendeiit of the gardens of tlie 
Tuilories^who, wishing to make him an 
artist, placed him, as ,q pupil, with Vouet, 
flip painter, lie showed a strong taste for 
desfigp, juiriicularly in laying out gardens, 
and arranging their scenery. He first 
delayed his talents. at the chateau do 
VAui ; but his plan’s for tlie ilernmtiofc of 
tiie pai-k.of* VcrtmiHiiS contributed princi- 
pally to Establish his reputation. lie uf- 
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other; and others are emirate on both 
sides; winch are both usually' ranked 
among tlie concave lenses ; though, w hew 
distinguished, the fbrnu r is called a piano- 
connive . Others, again, me concave on 
one side, and convex on the other, which 
have tlie' name meniscus. Ill every lens, ' 
terminated in any of the fore-mentioned 
manners, a right line, perpendicular to tho , 
two surfaces, is called the ruris of tht lens , 
which axis, when both surfaces are spher- 
ical, passes through both their centres \ 
but if one, of them be plane, it falls per- 
peudiculurjy upon that, and goes through, 
the centre of the other. (Pee Optics.) 

tiKNT, a Teutonic word;. in (vermfui 
Lenz (the spring) ; in Swiss, Ulenz ; ill 
Dutch, Lent. 'Several denvajti<«ns of the 
word have been projjoscil. Adehmg 
thinks that it is proWiIy connected -with 
the. German verb hsinen (to thaw), tu 
Englitdi, Lent means the (juudrigesitnal 
last in ai»ring, vvliich, in Italian, Ls called 
quaresima ; in French, caHmi^ from the 
I«atiu qvadra^csima. lu the article Fasts, 
the subj»‘ct of fasting, iri general, and tlie 
fasts and days of abstinence observed by 
the Homan church, have been treated rtf’ 
f.cht is f a fiist intended to prepare Chris- 
tians tor the Easter festival. Protestants 
generally consider not to have been ’ 
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century ; but the C&fcholic ehttrch main- ' eoixutam lentil comes from .Franco and, 
tuihs, with, St, Jerome, Sr. Leo: St An-, the Vato. ' ThV .thin annual root brings 
. gustino, and the msudrity of tlic fathers uf forth weak, creeping, hairy, angular staJki, 
pie church of the fourth and fifth cvntu- from one /to two feet long, divided, from 
,\ries, that it of apostolic Origin. fTlicy near the Attorn, into several hrau«$tic^ and ‘ 
reason thus : that which we find imivcr- clinging tor support to other plants ; (he 

* sally established hi the church, and of pinnate loaves stand alternately; from 
wliidh we cainiot, nevertheless, iiud the the* axils, of the IcuVes proceed fine . 
institution bv a council must June Iwv.n stalks, which each have two nr three whit- 
established by the apostles ; and the (iOlli isli llo wars, hanging down. The podsdo 
apostolical 4 canon, the council of Nice, in not contain more than two soupd seeds, 

, 325, that of JLaodicea in -‘Ml, and the flat upon both sides. Lentils a& culti- 

* fathers of the second and third centuries, vated for the seeds just mentioned. They 
sjwak of Lent as a usage generally ohserv- require a rather sandy, yet strong poll; 

% ed by the church. In the Latin church, ihey tire sown somewhat later than peas * 
Lent formerly lash'd but 30 day s ; in the and vetches, because they cannot endure , 
lifili century, four days were added, in night frosts; l hey are to be sowed in drills, 
imitation of* the 40 day s’ fast oftlie Savior, and well harrowed. Caro is to *be taken 
and this usage became general in the that the seed is not put too deep 1 into thn 
Western church, except in the church of giound. and tbht the young plants are well ‘ 
Milan. (See JHctionmdre de Tkfologit , hoed and well wooded. For the Iuit*vcfrl, , 

' article ("are me . ) The Greeks begin Lent the time is to he chosen when, the little; , 

* one. week sooner than the Roman Garbo- pods begin to turn brown, though the plant 
lies, hut they do not filed mi Sundays, ex- may be still quite green; nud, if possible, 
oept in passiou-weok, though their fasts, it isliesi to choose thn allenioon of a di’y, , 
geuprally speaking, are much more strict warm day ; for if the pods are quite ripe, 

’ ilifui those, of the Roman Catholics. The or are wet with rain at tile lime of gatlwr- 
Latin monks bail formerly thn 1 *' fasts, of ing,,tle’y easily crack open, and a great 
40- days each; mid the Greeks observed loss of seed takes place. Two varieties 
four besides Lent ; but they have reduced are cultivated — the. large' 1 garden lentil)., 
tliem to seven days each. Home Oriental and (he common field lentil. The former * 
beet* liud still other great fasts. The is distinguished by its size, and the greater 
eighth council of Toledo, in (153, orders quantify of mealy substance which it vviH 
that those who break the fast, without ne- afford, The straw of lentils is good food ” 
cessity, flinll eat no meat during the whole for cattle and sheep, particularly for calves 
Veai, ami shall not partake of the Lord’s and lambs. lentils are also mixed with 
supper at Easter. The bishop must gn n vetches, mi * sdvvod as food, both green ami 
the sick and aged permission to eat an)- dried, for milch kiue. Lentils, when cook - 
inai food during Lent. Such permissions ed, alfi-rd a nutritious food (this should bo 
are, however, generally put into the bands done in the |mm 1, to preserve their flavor), 
of physicians, from whom it is notdifli- hut, like fxas mid beans, are not good for 
cult to obtain tliem. Fntil the year 1200. (htsouk whose digestive powprsure Weak, 1 
huV one meal a day was eaten during Lent, particularly if they are not cooked quite! t 
The close, of Lent is celebrated ni Gatho- soft. They ought to be boiled for two' 
lie 'countries with great rejoicings, fn hours and u half. When they are brown- 
IWme, the pizzicunioli, or shops in wifi oh ed, sonic butter, and a few onions roasted 
bairn, sausage*, ( »ggb, arc 1 , sold, are il- in butter, are added, also saltq tficy are. 

! unlimited ayi ornamented, in flu* most then boiled half an hour nioreV A good 
picturesque mauuer, the niglit Wore, in soup may also l>e mado of them. , Some 
■ order to attract buyers. Tic statue of a pensous soften the lentils, before cooking, / 
, saint, made of butter, is oflen seen. Ilcajfs in .cold wafer. Purified rain water is best 
\ 'of eggs are multiplied endlessly by re- to cook them in. In the Archipelago, / 
fleeting mirrors, urn! the whole scene ib they are one of the principal articles of- t 
. quite brilliant and attractive. Milk is al- food. *JV) fatten pigs, lentils aro excelldnty 
lowed during Lem. The English elmic.h nnd, given with other food, increase the * 
has retained Lent, and many other fiists, milk of cows. . ’ 

but gives no directions respecting ahsti- Catholic work quoted above ■ “ If the .rich would* ' 

< nonce from food. (See Carnival.)*' - add <ihite In the fast,us the church prescribe; tlio , 

]>oowwoul(l live better, nnri more coiofprtably/tou- , 

. , * Thbutfti Lent i.^ established to subdue oar ani- mg Lcni, than in any. other season df the year, and n 
, mat appetites, and to induce us to h*e more would l»los$ (loti tor tins ^yJutary institution” (r*. 1 
(be following remark js found m tin, Oat, v<>1- b tie Thdologw, Toulouse, 1$17)- . *' 
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established before tlte k secafid 6r* third Le.vtil ; a species of rrciun. 
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' \ Lento (JSaZwm,.$ow); a term used ip . 
music. *» ' , , * i 1 . • 

' ' Lenttjlus ; the fiotne of one of ll <o 

, most illustrious fhmilics 1 , in Rbme, several 
v itidivuluals of which distinguished them- 
selves by their virtues* and "services ;»nth- . 
ore* wow conspicuous in other ways. Pub- 
lius Lcntuluu Suntan accomplice of Cat- 
iline, was strangled in 'prison. Lentulus 
- Hpmfhpr, one of the most luxurious and 
ostentatious . men of Iris age, was a parti - 
Nin of Poinpey. Having Wen pardoned 
•by Ouesar, wfi° had made him prisoner, 

( he again joined the former, and was pres- 
ent at the 1 battle of Pharsalia. Cncius Len- 
l ulus was put to death, in the reign of Ca- 
ligula, in con w?qi a ‘nee oflieiiig defeclcd in 
forming a oousjriracy against that monster. 

Leo I (the Great, St.) wtts horn, ac- 
cording ,to some writers, in Rome, and, 
according to others, in Tuscany. Tho 
* |H>pois Celestine I and Sixtus, I f I employ- 
ed him in important ecclesiastical atlairs, 
while ho was only deacon. On the death 
of Wauis III, in 440, Leo was elevated to 


unpleasant. Tliere have bcen"sovefal edi- 
tions of his works;, oho "by fjuesqel, 

Paris (1075, 2 vols., 4to.) ; anchor at;L^-K 
qrjis (1700,0)1.); a third at Ronre, by Cocciari 
(3 vols* fol.) ; and a fourth at' V enice *( 1757)# 
Fajthor Mmmbourg has written hWltfeV . . 

Leo X (OioVannv de’ Medici), second 
son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, bpjtf *t ; 
Florence, in 1475, received the tonsure iu 
his seventh year, and was loaded with ben- 
efices. The election of Innocent VI II to 
the papal chair, favored the ambitious 
views of his father, anil, in Mt^Uiovnn- 
ni, then only 13 yeare old, was made a 
cardinal. Lorenzo intrusted his educe- . 
fion to the Grei'k Chalcondyins and the 
learned 4ngelo Poliziano. Giovanni, itar- 
umlly grave, took a greater* interest in the 
writings of the ancient philosophers than 
in those of the fathers of ihe church ; it 
was, therefore, made a condition of his 
nomination, that, before he should bo in- 
vested with the purple, lie should stud) 
theology throe years at Pisa. In 141)2, 
Giovanni took lus soak in Rome, as a 


the papal chair. Tim Romans were grat- 
ified with this choice ; but tho beginning 
if his pontificate was marked by an intol- 
erant and impolitic, act. Hi* caused pro- 
cesses to he instituted against the Mani- 
♦•jjeans, who were concealed in Rome, 
and gave up those who persisted in their 
heresy to the. secular arm. fn the same 
manner, he proceeded against the Pela- 
gi{Uis,PriseiJlianists ami Kiitycheans^vhom 
he extHrminated. During tho session of 


memlier of the holy Ndlegfc. His father 
died soon after, mid was succeeded by 
his son Pietro, at Florence. As the young 
cardinal had opposed the election of Al-,. 
exander VI to the papal s**c, he cxehang- , 
od Rome fiir Florence, wJiere he lived in , 
high estimation, until tin* banishment of 
his fiu nil> forced him to fly to Rologna/ 
In 1 lftft, lie went to Venice, Germany and 
France, remained some time in Genoa, 
and then returned to Rome, where, Jie 


the council of Glmlccrioti, in 451, to which 
Leo hail sent four legates, Attila laid waste 
the Western empire, and threatened Rome. 
The emperor Valentinian employed Leo 
to intercede with that formidable warrior, 
in order to obi din peace. Leo addressed 
» the barbarian with mildness, and, at the 
same time, with impressiveness ; and Al- 
ula, induced proliahly, however, by other 
motives, left Italy, and retired lievond the 
jjutmta ; hut, in the year 455, tin* Van- 
dal Geiiseric took Rome, which was ev- 
pdsec^ to pillage for 14 (lays. All the fa- 
v of* that Leo could obtain from him was, 
to forbid tlic murder of the citizens, the 
burning of the. city, and the plunder of 
(lift three, principal churches in Rome, 
.which contained the rich offerings of 
Constantine. Leo is the first pone whose 
writings have been preserved. They con- 
sist of ftO sermons, 141 letters, and some 
other works. A work On tl le Cal ling of the 
Gtintiles, and the Epistle to Dcmotriades, 
have alpo bfeen aserij k*c! to hi rn. His sty le 
* is finished oxqi rhetorical, and his pepods 
havo a' iqoasurcd rhythm, which is not * 


livpd iu the enjoyment of a select society,' 
and devoted to the arts, particularly music 
and literature. In 4505, lie first took part ‘ 
iu public affairs. Pope Julius IJ made 
him governor of Perugia, and, in 1511, ■ 
placed him, with the title of legate of Bo- 
logna, at the head of his forces, in the Indy 
league against France. As his sugges- 
tions, however, were little regarded by the 
Spanish generals of the allied armies, his ■ 
influence was limited to preserving order ; 
in his camp. He was made prisoner by 
the French, at the battle, of Ravenna, in 
1512, but soon after regained his frecdohi, 
oii the dispersion of tin* victorious, arthy, 1 
and returned to Bologna, where he con-' , 
ducted the govern incut as legate, and, af- . 

* ter contributing to the reestablishment 
of the Medici, remained at, Florence «* 
until tlie death of Julius H recalled him *.* 

. to Rome. The choice very unexpectedly 
fell upon him, and he nfccended thepapid '■ 
chair in 1513, in the 3Htli year of hip age, ?■* 
under the name of Leo X He iramedit 
attoly apjiomted two of the principal wai- 
ters of liis time. Bemt>o and * Sadojyr,, 
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liis secretaries. £ , In Yo.reigfy pofitlq*, . lie l»y thb French nation, lii order to in- 
, fo^jowod the ttyWuFof his’iWidecessors, *, on^e’tbopowor^ndHploxx^ot-of hiy fapii- . . 
opm^ii^ the domihanqu Of foreigners in fy, ufior’ tljc death of hits brother Gjuliquo, , 
Italy a$' tiiuoh as pofc&hlo. llc si&ceodcd lie d«-pciNi^<l tlw tldke of tf rhino* ifi Jalfi, 

“in drifing opt tlic , French, put mi end to and gkve the duchy to his nephew Loren- ' 
tlic divisions in ttie church, ami forced zo. * Leo saw with .regra* the reeofirjlia- 

t *. V.»l . . O L,.,l J . • 11 t.,. . 


Louis Xil to ^ fon^l submission. Hav- 
ing thus restored the public tranquillity, iu 
the iirst year of hi> ■rowniiiieiif, he gave, 


tionof the belligerent powers vvlne.li was 
effected in the same? year,/ In 15 J 7, iho 
duke of Urbino, who had boon deprived • 


till hi.s attention to tlic promotion of lire* of his estates, recovered them by force of 


yaturc tuid the arts, which had been near- arms. Leo, however, Collected a pnvvc?- 
Jeeted tty hi* predecessors. The miivu- ful unity against him, find fbrcodhiiu to. 
sity at Rome was restored and endowed, renounce liis elaimS on honorable tf i »w. 1 
privileges were grained it, and the most In the wuine year, u conspiracy ngjdust the 
distinguished men selected as instructors, pope was discovered, and cardinal Pefruo- >“ 
J! e also established a particular society for ci, who was subjected of being the prim 
ilk* piihlicaiiqn of fi reek authors, under cipal, was hanged, notwithstanding the 
l the supervision of John Lnscaris, That passport whudi luul I »een giyen him. Oth- 
scholar, whom lie had invited from Yen- eis, whose guilt wits not sufficient) V prov- 


icc, and Marcus Musurus, brought over a i d, were tortured, deprived of thou digit, - 


number of young 1'uiguinW, whose iidlu- 
ence assisted in promoting a taste for 
t lassie e 1 literature. lie requests! tin' pos- 
sessor of ancient maiitwripts, in allcoun- 
tri v s. to make ili*,u known to him ; and 
tho publication of the five lirst books of 
the Annals of Tacitus, was one of the 
finest fruits of his c Horts. Several private 


ties, and banished; 'Hie conduco of tho 
pope, in t hN 'instance, was neither mag- 
nanimous nor merciful. Leo’s magmti-, 
cence had exhausted Ip* finances, To 
procure money, particularly for the com- 
pletion of t*r. Peter's, lie put all Thriven' 
dom under contribution, Ity tie* sale of 
loiters of indulgence, (q. \ This* abus\ 


individuals followed the example of the roused the /.oil of Luther, and produced 


pope ; among whom, f ingi, a merehrmt, 
was distinguished, who esublidied a col- 
lection of works of rut, and published an 
edition of Pindar anil Theocritus. To 
prevent a union of Spain, France and 
Austria, Leo favored a reconciliation be- 


the reformation. Leo, at first, paid little 
regard to the attach* of Luther, and whwi 
he could no longer keep silence, w r as in- 
clined to lenient measure s. 1n s cprupfi- 
anrc. with the wishes of Muximiliau, ho 
a'Muik d more rigor, and summoned Lu- 


t ween the kings of Fnglaiul and France, t her to appear m Bona, but finally agreed 
and even pretended to liivor Louis's plum that la* should defend himndf at Augs- 
oo Milan. Hi.s design of obtaining tin 1 burg, before die cardinal Caietun. Xutli- 
kmgdoin of Naples for one hruieli of his ing being deealrd hj tin.t measure, he is* 
family, and the duchies of I Vrrara and Hied, it* November, 15ltN the well-known 
L'rbiuo ibr othei branches, made the bull. ‘in which la- defended the j#ap.>i au- 
friendship of this uioiiarcli necessary, and thority of disjiensiiig ifidulgences, and/ 
iH'oduml u secret alliance botwei n them ; threatened all, wlm niahitftiityd eontrary 
lint, when* a French army a]>pcuirf-il o;i doctrines, with excomtminieatiofi ; .,op 
tho frontiers, he w'as not satisfied wit 1* in- w hich Luther appealed to a - gonciral 
crooking liis power, Ity a purchase of Mo- council. While open war had thus broken 


dona drom the emperor Maximilian, hut out in the church, Leo ondca\ored* to 

also sent liemlm to Venice, to detach iho . unite all Christian, monarch^ in a crusa<le 
republic lix* ni the French alliance; in against tho Turkish emperor Selim, who 

which, however, lie did not succeed. This had made himself master of Iigypl ; byt s 

artful, varying policy was, at that time, their mutual jealousies prevented the ex- * 

universal, aud Leo cannot he espir.ially ecution of his plim. Besides, tfie^c puMic, 

blamed for it. After the death of Louis chagrins, Lho laid grt*at domestic h;isfb^■- ^ • 
XII, Francis 1 having ascended the throne, tunes to suffer.* Lorenzo, who had con-' ' 
and war appearing unavoidable, Leo join- nocted himself with the French court hy , v > 

ed the allianc<! of the emperor, the king 'marriage, having died, aiuLl^ft only a 

of Arragon, the stat(*s of Florence, Milan daughter, Loo therefor^ annexed LrimioV 
aiid Switzerland ; but, ^fier tli<‘ battle of to the States of the Church, and linear- 
Abiriguano, lie withdrew, and, in 1515, he dinal Giidip de* Medici vvus placed in th^ ^ r 
h»al aji interview with Francis at Bologna, government of Florence,’ Though, in 
and formed witly linn a concjpnlale, ad- (icrminy, tin reformation *(q t v.) cV>n,tm*“ # • 
vautageou^: to butlq but warmly censured uca to gain gmuttd, Italy was licit disiiirh- 
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ed by foreign wars*. This atatq of tlupgs e 
pfinnittfed* l<eo to indulge his* taste * lor' 

; splendor, to promote . the kits' and sei 
’ Alices, and, at the stop, time-, to* Increase > 
the potyer of his family. Although in al* 
liapcc with France, he did not give up bis . 
1 plan of preventing the aggrandizement of 
that power 'in Italy. . With this view, he 
united with tfie, emperor,, itr 1521, for the 
reratabliahrrient of, the fumily of Sforza, in 
Milan, and, todk Swiss troops into pay. 
The war was begun successfully ; Parma 
and Piacenza were; taken by the pupal 
troops, and annexed to the States of the 
Church. The allies entered Milan with- 
.out resistance, and occupied the territory 
of the duke of Ferrara, whefm Leo had ex- 
communicated as an ally of France. While, 
engaged in celebrating his successes, Leo 
(tied suddenly, December I, 1521. TJie 
age of Leo is described in Uoscoe’s Life 
and Pontificate of Leo X, which has 
been translated into Gen nan, Italian and 
French. 

Leo XII, Annibale della Getigrt, bom 
u f Genoa, Aug. 2, I7(K), Ix-rame cardinal 
March 8, I8H>, and succeeded Pius VII 
m ,the papal chair, Sept. 28, 1821. He 
**arly waved the interests of the Roman 
court as a nuncio in Switzerland, at Drcs- 
den, and rt other German courts, went on 
;*n embassy to Ijouis XVIII from pope 
Phis VII, find won finally created wrur- 
gcneral of Rome. ‘ As pope, he made 
hhnw If beloved by the people, by the te- 
rnitMioii of many 'taxes, by his liennvo- 
•lonce, by personally inspecting the public 
institutions for the poor, the hospitals and 
the prisons. His lirm maintenance of the 
rights of the court of Home involved him 
in disputes with the French and Ausnian 
governments in 1824. On Ascension -day, 
1824^ he annoiyieod the next yiar as die 
year of jubilee. S His circular epistle to the 
nations of Christendom, on that occasion, 
contains a wary* attack on Bible societies. . 

■ May 17, 1824, ho gave to the Jesuits and 
their general, Louis Fortis, the Roman 
eojlege, yvjicb they had possesses! until 
1 773, together \\ itli flip church oftlie holy 
Ignatius, the omtorium , the museum, the 
library and the observatory, m order that 
they, might devote themselves entirely to 
die education of the* young. Leo XII 
also strengthened the connexion of the 
apostolic see with the Spanish American 


, republics, particularly with Chile, aud, in 
; J8JM, with Colombia, by lerogiusing Jloli- 
yars bishojis. lie eudeatored to free the 
States, of the Church from roblx-rs arid 
banditti; as w81l as to suppress the remains 
^ofCa^buy^jshh ^ In 1825 he restored the. 
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prj&oris of -the irtqiiieitiotp Mb attrition 
.was. particularly' directed to the f^medy df V 
numerous abuses ;in the departments of; / 
lhe t Roman government, for instance, , bi - 
iho camera apostolica. Leo died in 
ruary, 1821), and was succeeded by capii->. 
nal Castiglione, who took the rptme of •<, 
Pius VJJL Pius died Decepfoor, 1880,;,, 
and was succeeded by cardinal Cappcllari \ 
(Gregonj XVI.) . ^ 

Leo VI, emperor of the East, sur named ' 
the Philosopher, was the sou of. Basil 1, 
whom be succeeded, in 88G, lie reigned , ! 
weakly, and the ill success of his general* ' 
against the Bulgarians, obliged him to 
submit to such terms of |>cnce as those , 
harhiirians pleased to propose. A total de- 1 
feat ol’hisfteet, by the Saracens, also took 
place a short time Indore his deatli, whicli t< 
happened in 911, after a reign of 25 years/ ■ 
He gave his name to several works, tin; 
principal of which are, a Treatise on Tar-' 
ties; Novella Constitulioncs ; and Opm 
Basilican, a collection of, laws, begun by* 
his father. He, also addressed a letter to 
the caliph Omar, on the truth of Chris- 
tianity. v * 

Leo, Leonardo, chapel-master in the\ 
Conservatorio St. Onofr » and private 
composer to the royal chapel at Naples, 
bom in 1(591 (according to Piecini, J701), 
at Naples, probably studied under Schr- 
lafti. To him. to Pnrgoletd, and some 
other composers of that period, is to he at- 
tributed the reputation which the Nenpol- ‘ 
itau school acquired all over Europe. 
\nmmr his scholars, Picemi, Saccliini, 
PcrgoleM, Traetta, arc distinguished. * He 
surpassed ull his predecessors, and, ru> lie 
became equally perfect in all the, depart- *y 
pients of composition, he may lie esteemed 
one of the greatest masters of Italy. All 
Ins works were studied with veneration lly 
the Italian musicians. Although Leo was 
\ cry successful m passionate, gnind and • 
elevated compositions, ho was no T less s'o 
in simple, tender and comic, as his comic ; 
opera ll dot proves. Leo is, besides, the 
first composer who availed himself of the » 
form of rondos in his comic operas. Ho » 
died in 1742. His best operas arc * f *' 

nisba (1718, according to Burney, his 
first opera) ; Olimpiadc ; ha Clemenza, K 
tli TSfo (I/J15); . lehille in Sdro (1740)/;, 
He composed two oratorios— Santa Ele** 
na a l Cnlvario (to the words, of" 
Metustasio), and Ln Merit cTJIbde. Of 
hus cl jure h-nmsic, his Jive Maria , and a; 
Miserere alia Capella , are the most remark- • 

able. , 

Leo, John (surnorued Jl/ricanm ), a 
traveller and geographer of the sixteenth 
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century, yeas borr^ of^Mooririi najfanis,'' at in' relics.* Ip* it are fce^n t}ie tombs of 37 
Grenada, in Spain, and, whmi that city kings and 1 emperor. * j (j 
/wiu taken by tlimSpaninrtls, in 14^>‘ re- Leonardo da Vi^ci’ (Sc k Pinti.) 

tired lo Africa. He studied at Fez, and' Leonidas, kibg of Sparfaj Soft 6f king 


and presented to po|>c Leo X, who pcr-^ army, Athens 'and Spam were’ the only 
suaded linn to embrace riiristiniiity, and great cities wlficli resolved to resist him. 

, gave hpnhiy own name on his being The Spartan^ gave the chief command' 
baptized. At Rome, he Required a know]- of the military force to Leonidas, who 
edge of the Italian language, into which marched to Thmntipylw, in the year 4^0 * 
he translated his Description of Africa, ’ B. C., with 300 inen. , Smdlt'as bis, army 
originally written in Arabic. This is a was. amounting to but 7000 nieh,»inel«uh 
vert curious and interesting work, com- 5tig the allies, ho Stationed it so skilfttlh , 
pii&ing accounts of several countries rare- that the Persians, oti coming tt> tip* Mar- 
ly visited by Europeans. Leo also com- row pass, became aware of tlic difficulty 


posod a treatise on the litesof the Arabian of earning it by force. Xorves therefore 
philosophers. He is suppos'd to Iiave attempted to brilio Leonidas offering liiaj 
died soon after 15 { 2<). the dominion of nil Greece., This propn- 

Lkouk.v; a town on the Mur, in the sa! being lejeejed w ilh scorn, the despot 
Austrian duchy of Styria, alnnit I <100 feet sent a herald to order, the Greeks to tinr- 
above the sea, with ‘2100 inhabitants, fa- render their arms: “Let him come mid 


mous as the place when* the preliminaries 
of the treaty of Caiupo-Fnmuo were coii- 


mke them,” whs the reply of thy) Spartan 
king. Tin ico did the Persians advance 


eluded, between A ustrin, Naples ami the against the pass, in great* ibr^e; thrice wck* 
French republic, Ann. 17, 1797, alter they repelled, with gn at loss. Meanwhile, 
lionaparufs successful campaign of 17! Hi a traitorous Greek, named Ephin lies, led a 
in ’ Italy, uganist the arch -duke < 'huilc*.. reject troop of 10,000 Persians, by a SOcjer 
(Sec t tympo-Fon/iio, Penn- of) IP re tin* path, over the mountain, who, after corn- 
young French general displayed great pelllmr the ft; w opposing Pb’ocians to tafrs 
■talents a* a statesman, deriving little aid to flighi, a ppOuml ju the rtar of Leonidas, 
from the instructions of tlie' director). He now saw that all was lost,. hut resolved 
(Sep . VajHikov, iu id Italy.) to show, h\ a memorable example, what 

Leon, Ponce do Leon. (Sec Poncv th the Greeks could .perforin in the cause of • 
Lroa.) , their country. He is sail, also, to have 

Lpox ; one fd the great divisions of been influenced by an oracle, which d»*- 


Spam, usually styled the kingdom of Leon; dared Unit Sparta could lie saved only by 
Itounded north by Asturiu, cast by Old the death of our of its kings. To avoid 
‘Castile, south by Kstremndura^md west uselebP bloodshed, Leonidas dismissed the ' 
by Portugal and Galicia. It was united greater part of bin troops, aud retained but 
to Casrile in the iKSginning of the eleventh 300 Spanaiis, 700 Thespians, and 400 . 
iftihtury. r rhc soil is generally fertile, and TlteUnis; the hist, in some measure, as 
produces all tie* necessaries of life; and pledges p>f the fidelity of their country - 
the wine is toloruhlv good. Population, men, ami the Thespians, because* they . 

, 1,915,551; square miles, 91,000. It is could not he induced to leave their Spar-; ; 

divided into six provinces. ‘ tan allies. As soon as Xerxes had learned, 

' Leon (anciently Salima Gmimt ) ; the .successful passage of the troops Icil. ; 
■ A city of Spain, capital of a province to by Ephiultes, he threw Jdmsclf,*Wtth liis * ' 
which ii give:* name, at the conflux of tw o whole force, into the entrance of the pasts 
rivers, whose united stream runs into the. Hut Leonidas, before doy-br£ak* penetraf- 
xlsln, 10 miles south of the town; 150 ed into the Persian camp. After a joiig/ 
miles north-west Madrid ; Ion. 5° W YV. ; contest, the* hero fell, surrounded by fallen 
bit. 42° 45' N.; population, 5! >00. Jt is a enemies, liis weft deftsided bis body,- , 
bisbcqf.s see. This city is very ancient, till they sunk beneath cciunfless asfcaifams. 

> and was formeily much mort*" rich and This dclencf^ of Tberinopylre is jgie of 
populous than it now' i*. It was rh<< eaj>- the most remarkable exploits of antiquity. f . 
hal “of a kingilom of the same name*, The Greeks erected a ^plemftd. irtOUjS- ' 


qgcsj coitslsriili^ of 1 
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1 ticxafocster? and pentameter^, ' ofi vrliirli fawp, wliMi ticcoiniV^Mf Wtbe, wleiy'iif. 
the findt) and riil^lale Wll^iblca rhyW; sb in fc the bure 1 white of 


called front* Eeoniue, tl pobt of die. Wvcjftb 
century, ytfftof made uSe of it, of, according 
to some,, liom pope Jjco 1 (A,. D, 6§(>). 
Poem* 1 of eondid£mb)e length wore writ- 
l tojl in this ’ barbarous taste. The .follow- 
ing distich may serve as ah example': 

■ Daemon lartjfai'bat, mouacluii tunc esse votebat; 

A n ot ubi rofvwluit, mansjt ut ante fait. 


part, of the body. The hack, head;" dec k\ 
limbft, and under surface of the hodVV.Wv 

itSize 


marked with black spotted’ diffenm(§lzes, 
and placed in an irregular maimer, wfeil^ /, 
the' sides are covered by numerous fli& 
tinct roses, formed by the congregation of \ ^ j 
smaller Spots, placed in a circular form. 

~ v — , 'in £enernl appearance, this animal is * 7 

Jxco versified a great port of the Old Tes* fierce, and‘ is, m fact, equally savage and • 
tumcirr ih thViuanncr. (See Rhyme,) dastardly with tlic rest of tbO cat hirof. 
Leokthim (LcontiaJ; a^courtesau, the His usual prey is antelopes, monkey, 

and the smaller quadruj>eds. ’ HA always * 
avoids man, ckcept when closely pursued, * 
when lie offers au obstinate resistance. w 
Occasionally, however, the lone travelled 
has fallen a victim to these ferocious and « 
aauguinury animals. When they attack * *' 
a flock of slice}), the slaughter they' : 
commit is almost incredible. * Koll>e. 
states tlmt two leopards, a male and fe- 
male, and three young ones, entered a •*' 
sheepfold at the cn|>e of Good Hope; , 
the old animals killed near 100 sheep: , ,1, 
when they wore vitiated, th<\> fist their * 

} oimg, t aiul, each seizing a whole carcass, , 
attempted u move off, but they wen; way- 
laid and killed. The Negroes take them ‘ 
in pitfalls, slightly entered over with hur- 
dles, on which a piece of meat is .placed 
ns a bait. From the extraordinaiy flexi- 

piggcd on the margin, and from this cir- hility of the limbs of this animal. h** 1 * 

'is enabled to ascend trees, in which be - 
usually takes refuge w hen pursued. When 
taken young, he* ciui be tamed to a certain 
degree*. A rrording to travellers in Africa, 1 < 1 
the flesh of the leopard is excellent, re-, 
semi ding veal. The skins are valuable, 
selling, m Europe, at from JjWJO to $50, 

— Hunting-leopard (/l juhcUa\ or r,hectuh f 
as it is termed in India, is nlwmt the sizo*‘ - 
of a greyhound, with a narrow chest mid 
long legs, of a thin make ip the body and 
limbs, apparently calculated rather for *< 
speed than strength. Jn flier, this atfuhul , , 
forms a sort of eonnectiug link between 
the feline and canine groups. He, is of . a » 
}»ale yellow color on the upper part, white . 
undemeatJh. and covered all over with 
very emau irregular spots. He has a // 
sUglit mane, extending along the back of - f 
the neck and upjier part of the back. J He r " : 
is e a] table of being perfectly tamed, t^nt} is " 7 ^ 
employed, in the East, for the chase of an- * ‘ ■, 
teiopes. lie is carried to the field in i 
cart, in which he is kept chained >nd' 
hood-winked, till brought within view of / ‘ > 
a herd, win'll he is released, and the hoods 
removed. The animal steals gradually 1 7 j 
towards his prey, till . lie has aitnihed a * 
pmjH'r distance, when, with fivo orap 

ft*. ■ , ‘ ‘ ^ ■ 1 


Scljolar and mistress of Epicurus. , Ae- 
cordifig to some, she was liis lawful w ife ; 
according, to others, the mistress of Metro - 
Horns. Sho is said to have possessed dis 
Anguished talents, and to have* composed 
an essay, foplote ' with acuteness and' 
learning, in a Itoatitiful attic style, in de- 
fence of tlfe doctrines of Epicurus against 
Theophrastus. 

' Lkoivtodoin Tar^yaccm, or Dam>e- 
i.tdN, * This plant is now’ so Summon m 
many of the settled parts of the ('. States, 
and lias 'become # so mtituately associated 
with our other spring flowers, tlmt few, 
except professed botanists, are aware that 
it is not a native. It has, how’iwer, been 
imrodueed front Europe. where ir i* a 
very frequent and familiar plant. The 
- leaves are all radical and runrifiate, or 

X . 

imme — denf tie lion , or lion’s tooth, of 
which the English appellation is a corrup- 
tion. The stems are hollow’, ‘and hear 
singje, large, yellow’ flowers, consisting of 
a conge ri(*s of florets^ ea # *h of which is 
succeeded by a naked seed, hearing, on a 
long pedicle, a tuft of nuliated down By 
means of this full, the seed, when detui li- 
* ed, is kejit suspended in the air, and trans- 
ported, by the wintls, to a distance. In 
this respect, however, it does not d«fler 
from rudfif of the composite. The whole 
plaut is full of a milky and hitter jniee ; 
notwithstanding which, it is in common 
use as an early vegetable. Tlic roots, 
xVhcn roasted, are suid to form a' good 
aaibfctitute for (‘Oflee, and are used for that 
jmrfmHe in some parts of Germany. 

Leopard Icopardiis). This beau- 
tifiil but) sauigc animal is qiread as widely 
oy^r tlie crtnmries of the old continent as 
Vthd'tion, and, throughout this extent, ho 
; varies 'but little, aud that merely in magni- 
rtudo, m thy size and form of his markings, 
ahd the intensity of their coloring; hut he 
.,1 m every' where tlie same as to form and 
/structure, a<r well as in character ahd dis- 
position#' t Jlis ground golor is a yellowish 



surprising he 'tipfm.it. '. 1IJ-. denburg, to af^si^t the Dutch, Attacked by . 

however, bo is unsqecJksful iif his attack! the Frepph and English^ wqp unsuccess- 
'tye, does wot attempt to renew it, hut fidonthepArtofthe cinporor.and empire, ; 
‘return v With a mortified air, to his? anil was terminated by uni peace of Njm-.- ■ 
keqJer. cguen, Feb. 5, 1679. The second war > 

j" Leopold 1, Gorman emperor, second liftd its orijfhi in the lokguo formed at 
sort of the emperor Ferdinand Ifl and Augsburg, in “1(580, with, ff&llmul myi, 
'Alary Anne of ' Spain, horn 1610, was Spain, against Franco. In this war, the* . 

' chosen, in 1655, king of Hungary ; in 1 (>5b; Palatinate, was *terrihly devastated by the „ * 
king of Bohemia; and, m ItiSiJ, dinperor French-, The German* annjs, winy geu^ 

- of Germany. On ascending the throne, orally successful, and, by the .pence of \ 
he was obliged to promise to at ford Spain Ryswiek, Oct. ilO; 1(5117, Franco restored ' 
no assistance against Franc* . The Turks all tluit it imd torn from (Germany since 
had thru defeated tin* imperial army, amt 1(580, besides relinquishing to Germany 
desolated Moravia, because the emperor Brunch, Frihurg, Kohl, Ph.ilippslmrg, 
had aided the prince of Transylvania, and se\ end smaller fortresses. The duke 
‘ Ragotsk). who had ceased to pnvaiiannu- of Lorraine, n near relation of tire king, 
al tribute to the Ottoman Porte. Monte- recovered his territory, from wliieji his 
ctieuli, Leopold’s general, suppoil<**l by family had been expelled, in 1670, by 
6000 select French troops, under Foligny Louis XIV. The thin! war was under- 
atid Feuillade, defeated tin* Turks, An-* taken l»5 Leopold, in 17 02, in order to pro- 
gu«t 1, at ftt. Gotlmrd: hut, instead «>f bn- cum the succession to the throne of Spam ‘ 
proving this victory, the cabinet of Vienna Vor his second son, ^buries ; but ,lic died 
concluded a truce lor 20 years, and Rn- in the course of tins war. May 5, 1705. 
gotsky remained tributary to the Porte, llis eldest son, Joseph, already crowned 
Hungary was to he totally subjugated; Roman king, ui itHO, proMioutcd (In. '■ 
but 1 he .nobies of this country attempted war with great \igor. (Respecting tlnv 
to throw oft* the Austrian supremacy, and great commotions in Hungary, in tin; be , 
to choose, a king from their own nation, ginning of the eighteenth century, see 
This undertaking cost Zrini, Frangipani, ftagdd if.) \s the youngest sonoi’Fer 
Nadasti. and <ither Huiiirariain, their hves. diriond III, Leopold had been educated 
Tekdi (see Trt't'li) now placed himself for the church, and his reign was ; narked 
at tin* lie, ad of the malcontents, and was by attachment to. the, clergy, irresolution, 
chosen kma of Hungary in the, Turks, and indulgence towards his nntnslcrB, to 
for an annual tribute of 10, 000 zechius. whom la* intrusted the whole mauage- 
Tekeli called the Turks into the German mi nt of the government. He Was pas 
(‘lupin*: with an army of 200,000 men, , hioimtcly food of muric, and was himself 
thev captured the »#und of rVluitt, and a composev. After he had uttered hi* 
laid siege to Vienna, in RJKh Juntas the last pravtr, on his death-bed, he caused 
city was on the point of surrendering, his musicians to enter, and departed to . 
John Sobicsky hastened to its relief. The the sound of instrium ills. He was thrice 
.Turks were attacked in their intieiich- married. Two sons survived him — Jo- ' 
incuts, and sidlered a total detent. A soph J, horn in 1678, his successor, .and 
panic terror seized tie* grand vizier, Kara Charles, archduke of Austria, bom U>85, 
Mustaplm: lie tied, and left his camp to who became emperor in 171 L 
the victor. This defeat was fbl lowed by Leopold II, emperor of Germany* born 
others, and the imperialists recovered 1747, on the death of his father, the em- 
ail the lost cities. Leopold caused the poroi Francis 1 (1765),. becainc. gmnd- 
Hungarinu, insurgents, whom lie looked duke of Tuscany, and, during a reign of 
upon as the cause of all the dangers which *25 years, almost regenerated that country, , 
menaced Germany, to ho severely pun He .encouraged commerce, agriculture 
ished. Hungary, which had he.cn an elec- and manufactures, improved, the loads, 
five monarch), was declared, at the diet established- penitentiaries, abolished the 
of. Pyeshurg, in J6W7, hereditary in the inquisition, and p»'oclaimcd a new crim- v 
Austrian male line, and Joseph, the eldest inal code; His financial administration 
son of the **mi>eror, was crowned, iis king was admirable, Juid he was jiersoualiy 
of Hungary, without any previous elec- simple in his manner of living. . He 
fioii. Tninsylvauia submitted, without preceded his brofticr Joseph (<j; y.)i 
reserve, to the Austnan house. Leopold emperor of Germany, in measures.^ of 
waged threw wars with Franny which he ecclesiastical reform, but conducted them. J 
/le da red wars of the empire..* The first, in with more prudence and cautjoh, yot to 
in connexion v^itli £pain and Bran- the great displeartwe of the Rom^l court. 
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conyiintioiiof ftidctyeM^ch with ' Prussia I16 was imperial and Prussian' general * 
\ (July 27, T790), ho concluded an armistice field-marshal, and governor of Magdeburg. * * 

» wide Turkey, which was allowed* by tlrf* Ilis inhnncrs were rough,, often coarse ;/• 
peace of Kistofo, hi 1791, surrendering all but he was brave, sincere and honest, ftni * ' 
„ the Austrian conquests to tho Rorte. Af- very nmch beloved by tlic soldiers. -A * • 
tCr reducing. the revolted Netherlands, by,, popular marcli, still often played in Ger 
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force of anus, he allowed them the enjoy? 
Meant of their former privileges, and re- 
stored many of the ceclebjasrical esiublwh- 
jnents, which bail been abolished by Jo- 
M-jptj. Quiet Was restored in Hungary, 
the police and the administration of jus- 
tire were reformed, and public education 
encouraged: In. 1791, he had the cele- 
brated interview with the king of Prussia, 
af Pilnifz, oft which occlusion the two 
'iminaivhs declared • the situation of the 
king of France to he a subject of general 
interest to all the' sovereign* of Europe. 
After hating restored many institutions 
and usages, which Joseph’s ardent spirit 
Imd led. him to abolish, Leopold died, 
March 1, 179*2. Leopold was one of the 
Jiest disposed monairbs who ever sat ifli a 
throne, artd it is not to ^c denied that he 
effected much good; hut it was his lot to 


many, particularly in the North, is called \ 
the Dcssauer Marsch, because it was prince 1 
Leopold’s ftvorite.* i 

Leopold, George Christian Frederic, 
prince of 8axe-Conurg-SanIfeld, husband 
of the late princess Charlotte, second 
brother of the present duke of Coburg, 
was horn Dec. Hi, 1790. The duchess 
of Kent, mother of, the princess Victoria, - 
the heiress- presumptive to the crown of 
.Great Britain, is his sister. ‘On the mar- , 
riage of his sister Anna with the Russiau, 
prince CbiStamine, he received the title 
of general in the Russian service. In 
1808, w hile the duke of Colmrg Was ab- 
sent in Russia, and at Erfurt with Alex-., 
aiuler, prince Leopold administered the 
government vvitli prudence and success, 
and ever after continued ihe confidential ; 
counsiillor of his brother. Najwdeon com- * 


reign at the time of a great snuggle he- . peJIed him, in 1H10, to give up his com- 

..t., n .... i .. i :..i : > a.i . * 1 ..* l> 1 u* .1 . 


tvveoh old and now principles, winch is* 
always a diflicult, and generally a de- 
plorable situation for a prince, who is 
plunged into a whirlpool, when* all power 
of self direction is lost. This should bo 
kept in mind, in judging of the convention 
of ReiclioObucli. 

Leopold I, prince of Dessau, a Prus- 
sian general, born in 1 (>/(>, early showed a 
strong inclination for the, military service, 
atn(, in his -19th year, received ,irom the 
'emperor Leopold the conupnnd of a regi* 
up nt. After ‘having travelled two yeans, 
he made lus first campaign on the Rhine, 
in IfilMJ. In the war of the Spanish suc- 
, , cession, ho proved himself* a brave and 
; svilfiil general, lie had ait honorable 
J share in die victory at Blenheim, and 
' fought witli distinction in Italy. After 
having commanded the Prussians in the 
Netherlands hi* Was made general-field-, 

- jukowIm] in 1712, and Frederic William I, 
the new king, was so much attached to 
Oiiip, that Jig' kept him constantly near 
.■ his person. In a campaign agirinpt the 
*■ H wedes, hp wa* again victorious. Frede- 
^ rie tlru’Great placed no less confidence in 
' liim,, and,, in 1742, he received the chief 
, * command in Silesia. In 1745, he gained 
the blriody baftlo of Kesseldorf, in conse- 
quence of which Dresden w as taken by 


limfttl in the Russian nmiy< and he devot- 
ed himself to the arts uud sciences, and 
the aftiiirs of his house. In 1812, he 
visited Vienna, Italy and Switzerland. 
Meantime, the* js<ue of the Russian cam- 
paign had ehangei J the, face of tilings in 
Northern Germany, and the princes of 
Coburg were. 'eager to aid in the com- 
mon elforts against the French. Loo]H>kl \ 
joined the emperor Alexander in Poluml, 
and entered Frutice, in 1814, in the Rus- 
sian army. lie then visited the British,/ 
capital, with the allied sovereigns, and 
here liecame acquainted with the princess 1 
Charlotte. On his return to the contipont, J 
he repaired to the congress of Vienna, ‘ ' 
and, in 1H 10, received the consent of the* 4 
prince of Wall's to the union with his' 
daughter. She liad been dcstiued for the ■ ■ 
prince of Orange, 'but the decided incite ' 
nation wJiich she manifested for pritice’i 
Leopold, # induced the prince regent to, 
abandon that design. The melancholy 


'siting tiie ciicmy. and 'cave the result to tne/' 
T.us, if not true, shows, at toast, the ppution en- 
tertained of Ins simplicity and straight-forward * 
iicsh, and must be flowed to agree entirely with ■ 
his eharpctei. - ' * 
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(teeth of the priucesri, iti Nov*toiber, 1817,. 
^Uft the priucen widower; and life resided, 

S r some time, prirffcipaHy on the comment, 
is pension, of £50,000, frojqi the British 
^.ttquury.'tqf wthifch lie lies Lately refused to 
4 relinquish a part)} has contributed, in some 
* measure, to render him less popular in 
‘ ‘England than formerly. In 1830, he was 
chosep king Of Greece ; but, after liaviug 
, fcbqwn a wadi ness to accept this dignity, 

. he finally declined it, on the ground that 
. the Greeks wore ju>i satisfied with the 
arrangements which had 1 h»**h made by 
tlie dllied powers. In 1831, he was chosen 
king of Belgium. Netherlands.) 

Lepanto, or Ainabachti; lbmierly a 
somriac, in Ruinili (Turkey), with 80,000 
inhabitants. The capital of the same 
name, a seaport, was anciently called 
Mupactus; Ion. 22° 2(V E.; hit*. 38*27' 
N.; population, 2000, according to Kassel. 
The 1 , town is situated in a l^y, formerly 
called the gulf of Corinth , now the gulf of 
Isivanto , or gulf of Patrass , which is 70 
miles long. It is fortified and defended 
with a castle, buik on an eminence. Being 
ceded by the emperor to the Venetians, it 
was fortified by them, and, in the, your 
,*''1475, stood a siege of four months against 
the Turks, who lost 30,000 men Nem 
this town, don John of Ynstrja obtained 
a celebrated victory over the Turkish fleet. 
Oct. 7, 3571. Cervantes, the celebrated 
author of Don Quixote, fought ns a sol- 
dier m this battle, mid had ins left hand 
shot off bv an arquehuse. The Turkish 
fleet consisted of 210 galleys, 23 transports, 
and (» galeat^ses, with heavy artillery. The 
Spanish fleet was increased In an auxilia- 
ry flotilla, s«’nt by the Venetians, and by 
some papal galleys. Both the fleet* nought 
to come to close quarters, 'flic fettle 
, was fought with hows, javelins, grapnels, 
mid with cannon, muskets, pikes and the 
sword. John of Austria, the commander- . 
‘ in-chief, and Veniero, the communder of 
the Venetian squadron, attacked the Tuik- 
ish admiral Ali, took his vessel, and made 
him prisoner. His head was immediately 
s struck off, and placed yibove tin* top of lus 
own flag. The Christians were victorious. 
The Turks lost 150 vessels; more lhar 
15,000 men were killed, and 5000 Chris- 
tian slaves filtrated. The Christians also 
lost 5000. men slain and wounded. Noth- 
ing prevented their sailing to Constanti- 
nople, fxcqit a dispute in regard to the 
division of the booty. This liattlrf put a 
stop at once to the progress of the Turkish 
. power, which had attained n fearful mage 
iiitudc n the Mediterranean. (See Bar- 
* Varonsa.) The Christians had almost lost 
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the hope of effectually resisting it ; and, 
for this, victory, dou John tif Austria (q, v.) ^ 
doservek flu? gvatiipde of the whole Tip,- 1 
rojK*un world. , ,,, 

‘ liKvpa. (See leprosy.) , 

Lmnus, ,8f. Amarus, the Roman ' 

. triumvir, having served the interests of 
.Caesar (q.v.), was made by hurt his eol-‘ 
league in- die consulship. After thi? as- 
, sassiiyjtion of Ctmir, although the repub- 
lican party endeavored to win huh to their 
runks, lie joined Antony (q. v.) ? and after- 
wards made the infamous partition of the 
empire with him and Octavius 
(See Shigvsttut.) ’ After the * victory of 
1’hiiippi (q. v.), his two colleagues made a 
new division, leaving him, however, the 
command of Africa, 'Augitstu* inning 
called him to render assistance against 
Sextus, Lepidus attempted to render him- 
self master of icily, but >vas obliged to’ 
submit to the former, and to take his .seat 
again in the senate. Montesquieu wiya 
that he was tlie worst citizen iti the re- , 
public. Without firmness or talents, lift 
’seem* to have lieen ele\ athd by fortune to 
render his fall the more striking. 

Lf.prosv f(ire x ek Arn»»i); a name givno 
to s-cvenil different diseases. * The ele- 
phantiasis (q. \.) is sometime's called hp 
rosy of the .Irahs. s Tlie Up, osy of fhs x 
Jars is distinguished by white, cutaneous 
spols, compostvl of smaller spots, which ap- 
pear sometimes in one place and sometime* 
in another, aud are covered with a rough 
scaly matter, h appeal’s to have Imuii the 
Inicc of the Greek writers. The Gretk 
lijuusy is characterized In hard, insen- 
sible tuboreh*, which appear iq»ou the 
skin, and aie accompanied by a j»ro- 
g passive insensibility, and the loss of tlie,. 
voice*. It is endemic in Egypt, Java, and , , 
some pans of Norway and Sweden. , Thft 
use of unhealthy articles of food seems to 
la* one of its causes. It is hereditary and 
contagious. It was introduced into West- 
ern Europe in the time of the crusades, 
but lias gradually disappeared The, tu- 
bercles which charactcme leprosy appear 
in different parts of the, skin : 'they lire 1 
hard, roiigh and numerous, mid cguse the*. • 
<loss of the hair at the placate where they, 
appear. They finally terminate in ulcqrs, 
wjiich penetrate 'even to thfe bdne, pro- 
ducing a caries. They also cause ttya ‘ 
separation of parts of the body,, the tv®* ' 
and lingers, for example, dropping pfT. •- 
These syfnptoins ore aecompanivdwwith a* 
languor in the motions, a dullness qf the,, 
senses, a change of the voice, ’ offensive ■ 
breath, and , Jeuiargy. There ai>> throe 1 ' 
sorts of leprosyr^tho sqimmuus, or scaly,’ 
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. the cnistadeous, m $fiieJi\tfic ifcuiVc&v*-' 

. iwd .with- ‘ crusts, 4^^ tli^^ mberchloua.' 
,Thr remedy ri^^umeptletf*. for tliis din- 
' gusting disease is lightfooij, such as vege- 
- 'tables, soups* milk :, sul]diur Iwths, sudo- 
' ritic drinks, mercuiy, are sorrietimetf pre- 
Scribed. But all remedies are too fre-. 
quctfitly unavailing. In tlic middle ages, 
leprosy* under all the 1 forms of disease to' 
winch this term has been applied, seems 
to have lieen very common utid general. 
It should, however, be observed, that 
almost aJI cutaneous disorders ^ere con- 
sidered ari’df a' leprous nature, and treated 
as such. From the sixth to the fifteenth 
, Century, these loathsome disorders at- 
> traded the attention of lawgivers ami of 
the benevolent, and, We find numerous 
ordinances relating to lexers, affecting their 
civil rights, and great numbers of jnznr- 
houses'tn all the countries of Europe. In 
the historians of those times, therefore, we 
are to consider the Word leprosy os need 
indifeCnminately of all cutaneous diseases; 
aud We may well ‘lie astonished* and 
shocked to find that all such patients were 
treated somewhat after the manner pre- 
scribed in Leviticus for the Jewish lepro- 
sy. They were, in fact, treated ns civilly 
dead: their funeral obsequies were per- 
formed* and masses said for the beuefit of 
their souls. v Their marriage ties were 
dissolved, hut a k*|>ev might enter into a 
new connexion witli a person wlio was 
also afflicted with the disease. They 
were allowed to enter the cities at certain 
seasons, hut were required to 'give notice 
of tlie.ir approach by sounding a rattle. 
The consequences of such a treatment 
may Ik; etteily imagined. The improved 
coiidition of the lower classes, m food, 
clothing und rummer of living in general, 
ami die advancement of* medical science, 
have contributed to eradicate this loath* 
some and disgusting u»alady.> 

Lf.rma, Francis tie Roxus <lc Sandoval, 

‘ duke tie, first minister of Philip Iil of 
Spain, was marquis of Benia, when he 
was appointed’ equerry to the Infant, don 
PhiJip, over whom ho acquired such influ- 
ence, that, when the prince ascended tiie 
throne, iti 1&&, he made Jiim his favorite 
and prime minister. Ife concluded peace 
; with England and Holland, and endeav- 
k ori?d fo relieve .the embarrassed state of the 
s ■finances, by encouraging agriculture. ; Vut 
* {‘liis measures were ilhcontri v cd. A tier the 
, death of his wife, he took the erclt smstioul 
..habit, and obtained a conhiud’s hat, which 
.he, cowMved would, protect him in the 
possession of his power. But he was de r 
, reived, $ for his own sou, the duke IVUste- 
V.** ,» ■, . * 
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(fe, Cptitmed to supplant hitp in ffiekingVf! 
v f a way and succeeded to his poet b» hjs;nc-^ J. 
1 hlg dismissed, in TCI &, lie was needed, * j 
: withoift any probability. " of having* bm- 
ployed his secretary, Roderic Calderon, to \ *, i 

* poison thti queen. For this imaginary •*.} 

* Crime, Calderon was executed in the next !!*' 

reign. The duke of Lerm&.died in* re* 
tirqment, in J(iS5. ’ * ■>/, 

Tjesagf, Alain Ren£ ; a celebrated 
French novelist and dramatic writer. He 
' was born IVIay 8, 16G8, at Sarzeau, a small • 
town ib Brittany, and was the sou of a 
lawyer, who held an office in the royal 
court of ithuys. # His father dying in HJ82, 
ho was placed under the guardianship of 
On uncle, who dissipated the fortune of ^ 1 
his ward, lie .studied a\ tin* college of 
the Jesuits, at Vmuios, after' which he ap- 
pears to. have been employed in his native 
province for five’ or six yehVs. In 1*592, 1 
lie went to. Paris to study philosophy, and ’ 
a teo to solicit sonic employment. His 
talents and manners procured him admis- 
sion into tile best society, where his wit * 
and taste for elegant literature rendered 
his company very acceptable. His Jfinst ’ 
literary uiult taking was a translation from 
the Greek of the I .otters o<* Aristenitttus . 
(lf»f)5). . KstabJished as a resident ih the 1 
capital, he was admitted an advocate of 
parliament ; and the ahbc lie Lyonne gave 
liini a pension of (iUO livres. He studied 
the Spanish language, and produced a 
multitude of translations or imitations of , 
Castilian dramas and romances. Two .of 
his comedies ‘ were published in J700, 
and a third w;^ acted in 170*2; hut it was 
not i, till 1707, w hen his Crispin, Jtival de 
son Maitre , appeared, that lie established 
his reputation as a theatrical writer. His 
success us a novelist has most contributed ,. 
to make him known to foreigners. • 1& , 1 
Dlnhle FtoUeur, the title of \vhi(‘h has been C 
oddly translated “The Devil upon two 


anqus 

countries and languag<*s. Lesagt^ ph>- t 
jected a translation of the Orlgndo ; of ' • 
Ariosto, and published, in 1717 — 2J, JRor 
fond l\4mourevr, from Boinijlo, as an in- 
troduction to the former, which was never j. - 
executed. In 17B2, lie publndind' Les ^ 
Jh'eiituns dr Guzman d\d[farache (2 fyol^, f 
, unieh, J2rno.); and, the following year, <\ 
Les Avehtures de Robtrt, dit It Chcvatiflr ; ' 
de fieaurhesne (52 volumes, J2mo.), contain- \ 
ing the real history of a freelKiolcr, from , 

' piijiers furnished hy his widow. In 1734, 
appeared L'Hisloire d 1 tlsttvaniUe Govaaley 
(2 volumes, 12mo.); and, in 1735,anamus- 
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\igg ( <Ualomje; ,c»tiitkife Utv>*Jhvrii& rfc* *4 vcb. ( Le^x^.wasnc^r distprlietf by tlifr 
(WnO.),? TbtoTO&t his holds’ Samhbj^ aad, afterwfcdfi, 1# the jV" 

- Was Le BwMxtr de fiilamanqw, wbjeh. slans, to Whom it was 1 finally obliged to- 

, Ltf Jiarpe Obnsid^te a* inferior to all dip : submit* ,' AfUjr fbo battle tofiMytealft, it" 
preceding. .,* Ho did ngt ctfcuse writing, but*. Shook *off the Persian, yoke, and became, 

, iu.1740, produced a collection of variricAi ^ tlie oily of Athens.,, .Durjiiig tins Pelp^6?^- : 

- lepers, under the title of La Volute trouv?<! 9 * iieeian vtar, it serrated, more thafi once, 
add, in 1743, a volume of aneddotes. Jn fhmi Athens, butwa^ always reduced to , 
the year last mentioned, he retired to Bou- obedience. V A ' cfostinguished citizen k of .* 
logne, where he died Nov. 17, 1747. Le- Mitylono, exiusporated tlidt* several rich 
sage jmxluced a great number, of comic inhabitants had refused t his sons thrir 
pieces for the theatre, seven of which he daughter^ iu marriage, pwbliply accused 
published in his Thiutre Francois e. (173i>, the city of an intention to conclude a 

* ^volumes, 12mo.), including Crispin Ri- league with the Ittr&d<emohiuns,Uy which 
val de son Muitrc, and Tarrant , intended false accusation, he induced the Athenians 
us a satire on the fanuers-geiicral. Not- to send u fleet against Lesbds. The near- 
withstanding his talents, ami the success eat cities, Mcthytnna excepted, armed iu 
of his numerous compositions, the author defence of their capital, but weiv.overpdu - 
of Gil Bias was by no means rich, owing creel, the walls of Mhylene demolished, 
to a carelessness anti liberality ofdispusi- and a thousand of the* richest iuhrthitaiitn 
lion, which prevented him from soliciting put to death. The territory of *M«4h)iii»i 
tlie great for employments, or from steadily alone was Spared. The island it>eli‘wa- 
accumulating the products of his literary , divided into 3000 parts, of wliieli 300 Were 
industry. #, devoted to the service of the gods, and 

Lvsagje:. (See Las Cases.) the rest divided among the Athemups, h\ 

Lesbos (now MMin , from the former whom they wore rented to the ancient 
capital, Mhylem , once the residence of proprietors. The cities of Lesbos, <ievciv 
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‘ Aristotle, now a Turkish fortress); a Greek 
•island, 137 mites iu circumference, con- 
taining 360 square miles, 40,000 inhab- 
itants/ for the most part Turks, in the 
northern corner of the Aegean sea (the 
Archipelago), on the Asiatic coast. Ae- 
( cording to tradition, Lesbos, son of I*ap- 
' itbas, and giandsun of /Eolus, by the ad- 
vice of an oracle, led a colony to this 
islaud, espoused Methynma, daughter of 
Macarcus, and received with her the do- 
minion of half of the island, to vvliich ho 
gave the name of Ijesbos , it having been 
previously culled Zva, and Pdas gin, from 
tlie pdaegiaiw. The islaud contained for- 
, cats of beech, cypress and fir tree*:. Tt 
yielded marble of a common quality, and the 
, plains abounded in grain. Warm springs 
wdh* also found ; agates and precious 
stones. Tlie most profitable production 
was wine, which was preferred, in many 
, v Countries, to all the other Greek wines. 


the less, soon rebelled again. The Lesbi- 
ans were, moreover, notorious for, their 
dissolute manners, and the whole island 
was regarded as the abode of pleasure njui 
liceutioiisnesb. At t)ie .same time, they 
liar! tlie reputation of the highest refine- 
ment, and of the most distinguished intel- 
lectual cultivation, Poofty mid music mud* * 
great progress ihpre. The Leshkm school 
of quisle was celebrated, and is sgid to 
liave had the following origiii; When , 
Orpheus was torn to pieces, by the Bur- 
elnuites, liis head and lyre were thrown 
into fife .river llfcbrus, and both w'ere east, 
hv the waves, on the shore of Mctliyiuna., 
Meanwhile, harmonious sounds- wnf 
emitted by the mouth of Orpheus, accom- 
panied by the lyre, wliieli war! moved Ijy . 
the lireath of the wind. T(ie Slethywiu- 
ans therefore. Iniriod, the head, and bu?- 

i iendedtho lyre iu die temple of Apollo, 
n return, tlie talent of music was confer- , 


To the present day, the oil and figs of red on tbeip by tlii6 deity* ' ?n reality, 
LCslios are accounted the. l*tst in the Ar- Letibos ]iroduced musicians supetiorto all 
cliipelago. The i sin rul formerly contained the other musicians df GreoQt!. Amoqg 
nine cities, for tlie most part in a flourish- those, the most disfirtguishe# were Aritm 
ing condition ; among them, Mitylene, Pyr- of Methynma, and f lcrp^nder of Afpissa." 
rhai Methymna, Arisha, Eressus and An- . Alcaeus and Sappho were ^teemed tlie 
at present, 120 villages are enu- first in lyric jKietiy. PitteCUs (onp of the 


ipemted: Lesbos was originally inhabited seven wise ineu), tlie pliilpsopJien»,Theo- 
bv ASolions, who formed a powerful de- phrptufc and TheopJianes (the'liosoin 
' moeraey firom an insignificant inonarehy. ^ " * 

They afierwards made great conquests on 
. the Continent and former territory of Troy, 

^ and even resisted the Athenians tbpm- 




friend of the great Pnrnpey), and the t his-‘ - 
torihns Hellanicus, Mymlfis,; &,c. v were''; 
ijso natives* of ^his island. was jftfi 

ciiosen tm a place of -residence !l)y ttistin-' . 

1 / 'i " 

, ■ s* :■ ■ ' ifflvWv. - 
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: gnislied foreigners., ISpic^usdM Aristotle cih/uartcritstic f anil,, at sixy&Mp fcg c T .hp'/ 
fuUgltf there..; / .' t> - , > . .*«, *, i ' ■ ’ ’ «°wjW sketch, fron? recollection. anaVitn', 

- Li.sr.iE, iolm, a, distinguished Scotch grea^ acnnriicy, the Ijke.ncss tfr A 

chemist, matheiiiatieittn , and natural pi#- ‘ Son Whom he wua'm the Whit of seeing "•/ 
_ Josopbeiy }Jroi«?ssor qf natural plijlosopby At tlie ago of 13, he was taken 4fyuk . 

^ int^onijlversi^ofEdiitbtirgh)*istJ»eauUi(>r school, and placed jis an apprentice with 
of numerous aeiehtidc ‘works of great yal- Mr.'S. F. Bradford of Philadelphia; 
la*. ' Among them ure liis Inquiry into the bookseller ; but, though 'lie ^scrupulously 
Mature and. Propagation, of Heat (Hvo., lidfifted the duties of his situation', his 
1804) ; Kluments of Geometry, Gcotnetri- Lean was with his pencil, and almost ev- 
oal Analysis, and Plane Trigonometry ery leisure moment was iudciUtignbly d<- 
O'rtjl); Recount of lixperirnonts and In- 
strutnems depending on the Relation of 
• Air to Heat and Moisture; .Philosophy of 
AritliM9th>{l8J7) ; and various papers in 
scientific journals. He. has likewise in- 
vented several curious nnd valuahle phi- 1 
instiphiear instruments. His djjflercniial 
ilnirmometrir is an important acquiHUon 
to physic^ (See Thnrnmnutn.) IJiselcc- 
thai to tlie profes.soi*hip,tbr which he was 
a candidate, did nut succeed w ithout a 
Violent altercation between the members 
of the university, and some of the divines 
of the church of* Scotland, who Opposed 
Mr. Leslie on account, us they alleged, of 
lus being a sceptic m religious mailers. Mr. 

Leslie was one of the contributors in tlie 
Kdinhurgh Review", and tl»o Supplement to 

the; Enryclopadia Hritnmrica. The author mid lie was consequently enabled to (nC- 
oft lVlerfe Lnfteissays of Mr. Leslie^ “ He cumplish in* ardent desire of adopting a 


voted to his favorite pursuit. It was his 
practice, after seeing a play,, to make little 
water-color diawmgs of the principal per- 
JbrruerN in their respective characters., He 
was much struck with GuoKe’s pcrstjnn- 
tion of Richard, and, leaving Ute house as 
soon us I 1 m* tragedy was over, he com- 
menced a small sketch of the gifted mid • 
eccentric actor in tins hut myst celebrated 
pail; and, when tin: family came home* 
(having siaid to see the « farce), they 
found the dmw'imr nearly completed. Ail 
these drawings of the pci formers were 
entirely tiom memory. The fortunate 
little sketcl* of Fooke m Richard was 
much admired and talked of. The pi- 
venile artist (who was then but lt>) lie-, 
came immediately' an obje, of notice 


ns a Very fat, heavy figure of a man, vvilli- 
uur much more. upjwnrnncc of strength 
than of activity; and yet by no means a 
slothful-looking person, liis face is one 
winch, at first sight, you would pronounce 
, to be merely a coarse one, bin in which, 
once informed. m whom ii belongs, you 
are at no loss to discover a thousand marks 
of vigorous intellect, and limey .too. Of 
, this lust quality, indeed, his eyes are, ai 
times, fid) to overflowing. In the midst 
of the soihbro gravity of his usual look, 
there aw* always little flashed of enthusi- 
• asm breaking through tin* cloud; and, m 
this respgct, he forms a striking contrast 
to the calm, tranquil uniformity of Mr. 
•Playfair’s physiognomy and deportment,” 
Lksliv, Charles Robert, was imru m 
London, October 19, 1794, of American 
parents, both of whom were natives of 
Maryland, to which province his great- 
grandfather, Robert Leslie, laid emigrated 
from Scotland soon after the mind lion, in 


profession winch he preform! to all olii- ■ 
ers, and of seeking m Kurope those oppor- 
tumties of improvement which were not* 
to lie fun ml in America. Mr. Bradford 
generously gave ut> iiis indentures, amt , 
Mr. Sullv, with Ins usual kindness, di- 
rected hp. first essay in oil— a small. head 
from (.in* of the old masters. Shortly 
after his nnh.il in London, lie sent io 
P hiladelphia his first oriamal oil-picture, . 
William of DeJorainc,* from the Lay of 
the Last Min>t»v). Since that lime, he 
has lived constantly in Kurope, his e*«- ; 

gagements never having allowed (mu to 
pay even a transient visit to the country '• 
of which lie has always considered Jimi- ,0 
self a c itizen, notvv iihstauduig liio eireum* ' [ t 
stance of his birth having taken place in •'*» 
Kngland. He has been some yc,ani an. ;>* 
academician, and it is unnecessary to di-^ 
late on the success which lias attended 
Jiis pmlessienul can'er. Among the, nmust v 
disiinguished jiroductions of' liis penoiJ, 



rcpi^scntatidns of, horst^ and soldiery custom, ho presented to the l-oyal acad- 
rude of qomaoi hut Strikingly* spirited and - Now in Ihe uctuknny of Philadelphia. 

* vdvva.r .. ' 44 
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318, ‘LESLIE— -LESSING, i\ <1 


emy oiik bewg ^elected 'a' timber, us 
‘ Cathanw bf Airagoh, after lior deforce 
'from floury VIII. His jwnfraH of sit* 
Waiter Scott, paiultfj. for Mr. Tirknbr of 
Boston, m coiisicWtid an excellent Jike- 
* new.. w v 

Lespinasse, (See E & pinaw .) 

Lipssfpb, John Baptiste Burtholenu, 
baton of; jho fellow tiavellei ot the unfbt- 
tunate Laj>£rouse (q. v.), horn at Cette, m 
17B5** devoted himself t<> the diplomatic 
career. For two yens, ho \va^ vice-con- 
sul in Pauslmig, wheie his father had 
previously pertoimod tlic function* of 
French consul-gnu lal. In consequence 
of thf ^commendation of tin nunisti i of 
wai, tiic duke of Gantries the king of 
Frame appointed him mterpietPr to the 
< VfKHl’tK »tt of L:i|K*rmHt. Oil Ins .uiiyal 
on th« coast of kuititsrbafka, lie i opened 
orders, S< ptenitw t 21), 17^7, to have the 
frigate 1/ Wrolalw i Lapoiousc V vc ssel), m 
order to i;(Mv \ to Franco, b\ land, the 
«jccottjits and journals ol ih«* thus i u mic- 
cesslul voyage of the navigator l rule i 
groat difficulties, Les-* p> tiav« Ik d, m tin 
rpughest season of the year, troin Kamt 
hcliatka to Peteislmrtr, Cvlif i* In gave his 
papers to tl«- French amh iss,idoi # < ount 
Segm and Inclined to Pan-, m n ink i to 
the long more minute vciImI ink noatiou 
Ap|u lung, m •ornphane* with the desm 
ot Loin- XVI, it. the knint-chatkan tin ■* 
which In had (nought hom . Lis H ps w.ls 
foi somo lime the object of curumitv to 
t hi whole court. The tnomr h -alise- 
qucntly appoint* d him consul in Cion- 
stridt, alter which lie disc ii ug« d the same 
office in Petetsbuig, when* he r monied 
till 1^12, when Napoli oti mtch him 
inteudiuit at Moscow \ftu tin ihunge 
of government in 1814, he was sent hy 
Louis XVilT, its ( hart?/ (Pafftw t s, to Lis- 
bon. Le&seps ins puhhshi d a journal of 
hw tru\< is and ohs< r\ atious ui Kamt 
schatka and 8 >i1h ua U voK, !7J>0). 

Lesslpb, John Baptiste de, bom 1771, 
subprefect of Lnmhi /, remarkable foi 
his adventures, in 1P)0, emigiatul, and 
nerved n» a common -oldiei under 
Conde. In consequence of the amnes- 
ty w Abided by Bonn pane to einigiams, 
m returned, and followed a i< Ltioti to 
Ui,7|^ berime French c onsiil in \k van- 
drut, and acquired many fra mis by lus 
humanity and benevolenee,hnth among the 
natives mid Ins countrymen. 1 B» mg taken 
prisoner eoon affcei by the Arimuts, he was 
dragged to the market to be murdeied, 
when n uutive, to whom he h.nl once ren- 
dered a service, took him from hfc ossajl- 
fiPits, on pratence of a wish to sacrifice 

v * 


him more slowly an<T cruelly. Lesspje 
thus escaped the sword, returned to 
France, mid, aftei tliA union of Tuscany * 
With the empire, was apfauntod vub-pit- 
fecr m rtieqna, whew* hcrbirmtued till the 
restomtion, when he wo# Removed in the 
same cnjiai’itv to Lambed ^ * 

I.i:ssuv(% Uottliold Eplunim, one of the 
most distinguished Germau autliois, who * 
contributod mofe tlian any otliei individ- 
ual to the i exoneration of Oruntan htoia- 
tuie, and whose kuiguage is a model of’ 
(hrinan pio^*, was xunarkahle fm the 
versatility of his genius. Lessing vviis 
born Jamury, 29 , 172 !), at* Ivniiieutv, a f 
town in llppu Lusaiia. llis killnu, a* 
strict iiUiheian Hergy man, rave him bis 
liiM religious iiisfruetion. In 1711 , Lcsr 
sing was s(»i|t to the* school at Mi iwji, 
vvhc rc lie studied Greek, Lilm and math- 
euntics with gnat success, lif J 7 h>, he 
mkiul ihe uruvtrsiiy of l^eqwic, bill 
< ould lie \ 1 1 be induced to devote himsi If 
to ,t sum lout ijk of pH'cuhtd study. 
ITu* In Ircern* ai qumnk d with -ever d 
>oung un ii. <db ivvnrds tUMuigtnslied m ^ 
btenumc , and, in comic \iou with a trn nd 
n urn d \V« i-“ e, h< ti an-la led die 1 lati m 
b‘l of RLtilv ui and pic paied io, the 
slum a dramatic pci lbnn&nro begiiii 
while lie was at si hook Tills w<is 
In ought Jorwaid by a sta^e dmetus- 
nnn«d NuImi, with v,m»m be was *ic- 
qu.unttd. Actors v . n at tlcitumc con- 
Mikied e-, vagabonds, and his lathi i, 
much distn -sc d at Ins son’s mode of lift, 
ordcicd bun to leium Jionu* llin in 
wrote hi Anacreontics, lliough worn* ‘tnd 
love wcie hit lr ukm to the sobuety oi his 
HUiiution. It* 1 750 , Lessing w eut to Ber- 
lin, where he coiittibuted to several pe- 
nmlu tils, and attruted some attention by 
i I- c orn spondenec with Voltaire, oreu 
^uneil by Ric lm Voltaire’s ^nmnueiisK 
having shown him a copy of VolmireV 
lit at (\ harU<t X//, before it w as pub- 
lished. In c omplmnce with flitf anxiouiv 
wishes of Ins parents*, he theu went 
to VViltenlieig, and apphnd himself, witli 
Jim younger brother, vefy diHgetnly to 
ins studies. At this time, ho translated 
lluurto’Hfq. v.) Trial of Wite, and wrote a 
critique on KlojistocW’s Messiah. In 1753 ; 
he leturncd to Berlin, arid wiotethc; liwim- 
ed amclcs in Voss’s Gazette. In 1735 ,Jie 
wrote his tmgc dy of .Sarah Sarripsoxn at 
Pobdarn. In tho satne year, he set out on 
a tour, with Mr. Wmklei, g murchaut ? ‘ 
but, in consc*quenoQ of the hrdakiug out ' ^ 
of the seven years’^ war, they only pro- ' ■ 
reeded to Holland. Iri 17 ^ 7 , m conneA- 
iou with Njcohu und Mcadelssohn, lie 
- Y 





edited the Library, df Bp3 
( 3al«o bAgap bis VWirnUy 
aequentTy ebmpletbd ,und 
Eruiim t Galeotti, and Fa; 


jify ll«>/ ericoCbitered' destroyed jbi^ 


elaborately fyufeh#d , of las works. In r to which must be addvd his Correspopd- 
17t>0, I g .became a , member of ence, in 2 vols. (Berlin, 1798) ; a new edL- ; 
tli^royoi academy of, sciences at Berlin, tion appeared at Berlin (J 824),* in 34 Vel&c 
inwl soon after became secretary to gen- a pocket edition bus Wu published 0 * 
oral Tyuenziqn, ;inJfreslai!», wrote Min- the same place since 1825. LcsaifjgV 
mi von BavhtittviyO. militaiy comedy. And' Thoughts and Opinions, Collected and ex- * 


his Laoctton, or. On 'the Limits of Poe 
try and Painful^, and begun docj»er re 


plained from his Writings, by F. Schiedel, 
appeared at Lcipsir. (JB04, 3 void.), IRq 


searches into philosophical and theological brother, K. G. Lessing, published an ae- 
subjects, though, at the same time; he fol- count of hir. life (Berlin, 1793, 2 vols,). 

Lr.sTocq, John Hermann ; a favorite of 


. subjects, though, at the same time; he fol- 
lowed his inclination for grunt's of hazard 


more than picviously. hi J7ti5, lie once the Russian empress Elizabeth, twice eJe- 
mors rblurded to Berlip,to devoir himself vated by fortune to he twice precipitated 
solely to the sciences ; but. unaccustomed from iiis high honors. Lestocq wall horn 
, to fit) sedentary, a life, he is said to have in Hanover, in 1092, of French parents, 
formetl the plan of putting himself at the who had fled from the religious, perseem 


head, of a company of strolling pla^nr*. 
’Wo slndl not therefore be surprised to 
find him, in 1707, In Hamburg, wbiihcrihe 


lions of Louis XIV. He femdieti shrgeiy 
under Jus hither, went to Russia, then a-' 
good field for men of talents, and entered 


proprietors of the theatre had invited Iptn 
oh \ cry favorable terins. While there, lie, 
wrote his Dratruifnrgir ; hut a misunder- 
standing with his employers, ami the in- 
doeility of.tbf! actors, rendered Jiis resi- 
dence at Hamburg disagreeable. At the 
"tfiftie tune began hi-. dispute, or it may 
more proper»y . la' .called q» ,.rsei, with 
Kioto. (q. v.) ^Dissatisfied with his situ- 
ation, lie now determined logo to ftnl), 
wbeu mi advantageous offer of the plies' 
of librarian At VVolfenhuttel changed life 
. ihVention. The little court of Brunswick 
was then almost the only one in Germany 
which fostered German literature: the oth- 
ers conduct! their attention to the French, 
in 1709, he left Hnmbtng. T 11 the library 
of Wollenldittol, he discovered the MSS. 
of the wuhstqntialor Bercsngunus of 
Touto in which lie refutes the work >f 
,’lho Irhnsubstantiaior Laniraneus. He also 
. published some* theological treatises, un- 
. der the title of Wolfenbiittel Fragments 
• of -mi unknown Author, whieh involved 
. him. iii a theological war: In 1775, he 
. Went tv Vienna, having received an invi- 
, ration to that city * and accompanied prince 
; LeOppld of Brunswick to Italy, which he 
had long desired to see. He left Germany 
^ftvApril, hut returned the same year ; and 
Who theological disputes' in which he was 
/'dpvolvod, how became up acrimonious, 
f .that it was proposed, at Wolfoubuttel, to 
* suKjeet his writings to a strict censorship. 
"SlfS' Nbthan tiio Wise, from its supposed 
irreligious' tendency, added .to the fierce- 
^ ness of thV* controversy. As a poem, it is, 

' in our opinioh, much the finest that lie* 

' has Written. 1 The persecutions which he 


the service of Peter llie > Great, as astir- \ 
geon, and enjoyed his entire, confidence M ‘ 
A sudden change in the emperor’s ylispo*- 
Mtions towards him took plqpc, idiil Lea* « ’ 
tocq, with, ut kuownig the cause, was 
banished to’ Hasan. Catharine l recalled 
him after tie* death of Fetor, and gave 
him the place of surgeon wit tlio'conrt of 
lit 1 daughter JhVizabcth. Kntiroly devoted 
to the, imprests of his mistirss, ho offered 
her his assistance in gaining possession of 
the crown, after the dentil of Peter II 
but his during plans were then rejected. * 
Eleven years later (1740), when the youtli * 
of Ivan, and the regeney of Ins' mother , 
Aline, again presented an opportunity, his v * . 
ndviee w as adopted. The active, and |>olitiq , 
Lestocq guided the daring enterprise, 
never, <‘\en in moments of the greatest , 
danger, losing his presence of mind, ami* , •> 
Novi'inher 24, 1741, Elizabeth amended 
tlie tin one. The new eiuprt ss made hii& ’ 
her pri\y counsellor, and chief ]>hysician, ' r , ^ 
and dio'ctor-general of medical in&ritu- ^ 
tions. Idic king of i’olnnd created hiib; ;j: 
conut, and sent him his miniature to ba *5 
worn in his button-hole, like an ord^r. ^ 
In complutnee with the wishes of thc((nii- 
^rcss, Lestocq was obliged to interfere in 
ntfairs foreign to his province. This pit- • 
cumstanw, and the frankness of lus 
actor, increased the number of bis r 

mies, wlio succeeded in exciting the 
piciohs of the empress. Lestocq was ar-A ^ 
rested hi J748, and confined in the for-, '\f 
tress of St. Petersburg , for trinl.t, At B^t, \ 
he bon* this change of circumstaugAs tl^'th , „ 
clicerfulnoss and calmness* ; bnt^wbenho- ' 
was to lie subjected to thq rack, lib con- " 
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IVsgcd liitnself guilty. Ho wu? deprived 
6t uii his honors unu estates,' oifd banished 
*tr> Ijgltamh, where, ho remained throe 
vrflps; gnd then to Ustjitg-VrUki, whom he 
ywas in prison ninq years. I1it« third with, 
" Maria Aurora, shared the fate of her hus- 
; baud with’ an exemplary fineness. AVI ion 
Peter 111 aseomleil the throne, ]jcstnci| 
was resn>red to his honors. ('aibarme II 
continued his pertsion without his offices. 
He died in J7<>7. 

„ Lf.^traNuf:, sir Huger, a |xditieal parti- 
san and eonti o\ci*iulist, was the youngest 
son of sir Hammond Lestmnge. knight, 
of Huustantoji-liall. Norfolk, where In* 
was born m Kilo. 1 1 1- tather, b< mjr a 


'reputation was not ebmjdwiely wtahltehed 
filidie'hud executed his pniutiugH Jbr the 
Otrrlmshm monastery in Piirisi J h; , 23 
pir tun*s, lie delineated 1651), JIjo 1 

principal seoiu'K in* the tUb of HU ttnin», 

• the- founder k of the oTdef. Lithographic 
sketches* of this work were puhRsftod at 
Paris, in 1839 mid 23. In ldiAO, he paint- 
ed, for die corporation of goldsmiths, the 
preaching af the apostle Haul at Kphosus. 
Tin* jKiinring was presented to the church 
of No(re-J)ame, arid wits exhibited anno-, 
ally on the first of May. IfisnqM* work*' 
were ti Magdalen nnil a St. Lawrence, 
and, in Riol, two scenes from iholifi* of St." 
Marlin, vVe. Among the most distinguish 


zealous royalist, brought up ins sou in the 
Ktiii ' 1 "principles. At the age of 33, he 
attended Charles I in his expedition into 
Scotland, and laid a plan for surprising 
Lynn, hut h<*iiig defected with tin kings 
commission in bis pocket, be was tried In 
a court martial. a> a spy, and condemned, 
lie was, however, respited from time to 
mitil he had lain in pn^on four 
years when, by the comm .Mice of his 
, gaoler, he made liis escape to the conti- 
nenr. On the dissolution of the l«*ug par- 
liament, he returned homo. On the j<n- 
torfttion, he was made license) of the 


ed of his jator works are some mythologi- 
enl scenes in the hotel Lambert i elating 
to Lujrid and the M rises with Apollo. , 
After completing tins work, he died, in the 
2 >t linear of lusage. limes^ant toil, and 
tiie jealousy of his Yompitnion^ ' iti m(, 
brought him to liis grave, lliscouptry- 
njcji call him the French Hcipbu*U and it 
is not to be denied that he Imdfcmit moi- 
ii. His conceptions are nobl.* and elm at sb 
liis composition is simple, careful, and 
well imwngt d ; the drawing i< eoneet, in 
good taste, 1 and prove* his diligent study 
of tin* ..ufupe* aud of the great ltuV e 


press- -a profitable post. In hidtf, lie s»» masteis, particularly id* Raphael ; b$- 
up the Public Intelligence*, which he dis- drapery is artfully disposed, ami executed 
continued on the design, then eoncfrte'l, w it 1 1 great Truth. Ills tigur - s are full of 
of puhfrdimg a London Oazt tte, the first animation anil* character; the positions am 
uuunher of which appeared Februaiy 4, various and free from’maniier. iln dis- 


K)t;,>. In JtjTH, lie set up a paper, called plays great hol.inebs ami lieedom of pen* 
tiie ObiM*nator, in d< lence of tin* ineas- oil ; hie coloring js delicate and simple, 
ures of the eotiru In KJ87, lie was hut deii« n*nt in truth and. vigor, winch 


oMiged to gi\e up the Olwervutor, liecbiisc 
he could not agru* with James, who had 
'knighted him, in the doctrine of tolera- 
tion, although he had written in favor of 
the. ditijKU ising power. His death t*»ok 
place in 1701, at the age of 88, his faculties 
having become unpaired sonic 3 cur* be- 
fore. He was die. am hoi of a great num- 
ber of political tract-, full of coarse, and 
vinjfo&t abuse, and m a style so rutlc and 
'vulgar, that ho was regarded by (< ranger 
as one of the great corruptnrs of the Kng- 
lish language. .'Lest range 1 translated Joso 
phuR (his host work), Cicero’s Oilicos, 
Keiirca’s Morals, (|ne\ edo’s Visions, 

&i\ 

fW.HgT.rK,Eiiatiiclic*, one of the most dis- 
tinguished French painlers, bom at Paris, 
in KH7, was instrueted in draw ing by Ins 
father, a statuary, and was afierwaids plac- 
ed at the school of Simon Vouet, the. true 
Ibunder of the French wdioolof painting. 
Jte soou distinguished himself by several 
in the jtim* Italian style ; but his 


sonvet.ines renders lii.- pi<*tures too 1 uni- 
Jbrm, and oeeiisioiuilly tliej have loo much . 
on lament. 'Ilmt Li*sm*ur should have ■ 
reached so great excellence, is the’ more 
remarkable, as he bad never been out of*‘ 
France, hardly «»veu out, of Paris ? am( had* 
eonsefjiiently formed hidjs^Jf after the 
lew models of the. ancient, art mid jhe . 
Italian school to lie fqund there. He had 
studied Raphael chiefly Ihrougli the" en- 
graving of Mark Antony. Lc.su egr, n*om . 
ids education, may he consideyetr as tiie 
true representative of tiie French sdiool 5' 
ibr Poussin, who was a sujierior artist, - 
belongs more to the Italians dian tq thb 
French. His mild and ingenuous ehurac- ; , 
ter made Jdm gciieraHy^ist^niort, tdthotjgli., , 
the jealousy of his competitor I.ebrun,* 
who tyrannized over the taste and opin- 
ions of the day, prevented, him ’ from on- , 
joying the reputation which was* justly 
due liiinin his litbtirne. . t 
* Lkmukuh, Jean Baptiste, a muFical cOm- 
posey, a descendant of ’die ^reut paititer / 
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, ljsueiir, bom in 17*6$, was placed in the* fiilnesa) ; a heavy und constant Wirii • ^ 
' musical school of ijie cathedral of Amiens, * scarcely any intervals of watting. When* J 
’and) after completing lus musical studies, awakened, ll^e person answers, hUt, igno-* . 
was made director of music in the cAthe- wit or forgetful of what he suuUimhnv , 

* drabs at Sees *md Pijqu? and, in 1784, in diately sihks into the same state of sleep. 

. the church of the Innocents, at Palis. In h is considered hs an imperfect apoplexy, < *, 
1786, iu opposition to several candidates, and is mostly symptomatic. , * 

he received the place of nmSicr in the da- Lethe ; a river of the lower regions, > 
thddriiFnf Paritf, and his elevated and im- celobrdted iu ancient mythology, wh'oec 
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preesive compositions, no loss than the ex- 
cellent manner in which he led the or- 
chestra, inode him a universal favorite. 


water lmd the power of making the souls* 
of the departed, who drunk of, it, forget all 
their sufferings on earth. Those spirits, in 


11 is own inclinations, and the advice o f particular, drdnk of it, who were ilestiued 
Waechiiii, induced him to compose for the to return to the upper world in new* 
.theatre. Tolemaefius was his first njicrn, bodies, m order, to forget the pleasures 
which was brought forward with great enjoyed in Elysium. * ' 


success in the theatre Feydeau. fn 1788, Lf.to. (See La Iona.) 

Lest leur resigned his place at Notre-Diune, Lfttjlr ot Attohni'y. (Sec Momey.) 
that he might denote his time to theatrical Litter of Mart, or of Mauque; a 

music, and h\ed, iill 17H3, with his friend commission granted to the commander ftf 
and patron Bochard de Clunnpagm, in u merchant 4iip, or privateer, to cruise 
w hose house he applh d himself so hb»*ii- ugauist and make prizes of the enemy ’a 
ously, that his host, anxious foriiishealtli, ships ami vessels, eithei at sea or in their 


would not allow him lights for more than 
half the night. Lesueur wa» at that time 


harbors, under pretence of making re- 
prisals foi injuries received. The ship 


< ngftgcd in w i Jlihg his opera La Cnvirnt . so commissioned is also called $ htUr 
one piglif, his light went out, and, tumble' of mail or marqm. * * 


to ehdure guy interruption, lie lay on the 
floor Ucfoie the file, f and continued to 
write by the feehlt light atioulcd l>v a few 
tjeeesbf wood, until he was found in that 
situation the next morning, by Mr. Cliniu- 
pagny. \ftcy various disappointments, lie 
fin.dly succeeded, in 17t>3. m iut inducing 
this opei a on the stage, which met with 
the most brilliant applause, (pi ('lmiieis 
pi o posit ion, he wjis made professoi of nut- 
,MC 111 the national institute;, and wiotesev- 


* Letters. (fc?ee 'Jfypes, and Jfrifwg.) 

Li tit g-VVhiTixo. Am ''fig the letters 
cell hi at oil in French literature art, those 
oFmadame de Hcvkpie, Ninon de Len- 
tlos, Babcf, Racine, Voltaire, mid the col- 
lection of Kichf let ; in English literati in*, 
the btters of Ji.m ^ llnwol, sir A\ 1 |ham 
Temple, Addisoh, Popi, Swill, Holing 
luoke, lady Montague, Chesterfield, Gray 
and (W per, aie celebrated ; 111 Italian, 
those nf Manu/10, Ludovh o Dolce, caj- 


s of music for festnals, diumg diiial lie mho, Benthnglio, Bcmaitlo Tac- 


tile thpp of the republic ; was aliei wards k>, those collected by Lud. Dolce anrl Alt- 
displaced by intrigue, but again restored nibal Faro, those of Pietro Arelino, Al- 
hv Bouapjirte. In 17118, he composed garotti and Guspaio Go f //i ; in Orman 
Paul Virginity jhe -Death of Vdam. literature, the letters of Lessing, \\ inckel- 
and the Bards. This last ntid finest work, maun, Klopstock, Wiolnnd, Gellcit, Wein- 
. in which the composer appear? to liaxo se, Jacobi, Carve, Abht, Stur/, Gleiiu, 
called up the xcry spirit of Ossian, de- Bhrgcr, Lichti nlierg, J. von Midler, Ma- \ 
lighted Napoleon to such a degree, that tlusson, &c. Boliugbroko made use of 
he made him chapel-master at the Tuile- the epistolnryforn^for treating philosopli- < < 
lies, couf 'rrod on hipi flic ord(‘r of tlio Ic- ical subjeets (for instance, the study qf \ 
gion of honor, and pruwntcd him a gold history), and Kichardson applied iUonov- * , 
f snuff-box, with the inscription The els. Thy Cemiuns dlso hn\e didactic lef-^ 
ejnpcror ov the French to the author of ters by Mendelssohn, Jacobi, Henley, 3 A; ‘ 
the Bards.” Lcsiwiur wrote, iu connexion von Midler and .T. G. Mflller. lit the « 
with Cherubini, Mehul, Langl6 and Higal, French as well as the* Italian litergtUnE*, * 
Hlie work published by'Catel (1816), Snr letters form a vcry r considerable branch, - 
Xt£ Prinnpts tlmcntaires de Mvtsujue. He and largo collections of them exist, among ,< 

* also wrote l}s8ai sur la Mnsi<fue sacrie which uro the following: Letfres hisfo f 

* (1787), und fjettrw ft Reponse k Gaillard \ riques (14 vols^Hagi e,HlS2— KJDftlSmo.); t f 
1 sur V Optra de la Mart Mdam, el sur plu- Lettres historujues el galartles par Madame 

sieurs Points dnJlilitt relatifs aur ,irts et de Noyer (<» vois., Utrecht, 1/18, l2mod ; 
aux, Lettres (1801). * Lettres tdifmntes ct curieuses} ferries aeS ; 

Lethivrot (Urtiftrgus, ftom >nO*i forget- Missions flmugfres (84 parts iu 33' voU; 

: ’ V' V S '‘*V ' > ' • • *. ■ ' 


lies, couf rn‘d ou hipi the ord(‘r of the le- 
gion of honor, uni presented him a gold 
snuff-box, with the i 11 srriptic .11 ‘‘ The 
epipcixir ov the FrtTich to the author of 
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ml> f7l7— -17315, -12mo. ; new editiolv, • Lkvc^tjliiov^. J, 
voK* Iftu^;j78(^l7$V1*uio. 4 also* LEueriTKNiiEitu ifikmlf 


4l> gtEvok, ToulquHft, 

*u<i*hiv atlas); J Youoellcs dUhrts Mif. {4* 
vok, J&W ; Jjfihres turituses d 


mo. 4 also * Lgueri tk n iieAu ; It jktfdship (before 1&6(* ^ 
Ir^tViina. a ki\figravi;il6. with a princely title, Amd' 

Ji/4/ /'i* 4klul ; Viifi'i Ml 


A seat tuid'vntt* in diy diet), situated in •; 
the ancimit Nordfeau, ou tlie river Nab, in . t 


, dnMissimi Huawhn <t tcr'dluUissuni hi - immediately of the oi^wji. Eugene tool; 
gceni (tfvols., YYiure. 15b4, also 15ti7) : the title of duke of Leiicluehlierg, and 
LtHm d'Uomini UhuilrLrhv jiarirono nd made over to the crown of Bavaria the 
Print ipio (Id Sir. XTlI (Venice, 1741) ; 5,000,000 of Aniirtt, which foe king oftiie 
Ldttr* Sams; sqpnih ttdh /hii (# vol<«, T\\o Eicilics was tunnel to pay him for 
with engraving, Venice and Borne, 1702 his Neapolitan Rotations. Jjls dotations nt 
— 17815, 4to.V tiic Eomhardo-yenettan kingdom were 

Lettock (hwtiim miirn): a smooth, her- given np fo Austria, for 7,000,000, and he, ' 
baei-ous, annual plant, containing a milky retained |to£.*‘&»ioii of these in* the Mark * 
puce, which has been cultivated from iv- of Ancona, the income of wl^icli is esti- 
mofc antiquity, and is m general use as a mated at **50,000 francs a 1 uni alls. The, 
salad. The original fomliiy is unknown, income of the duke (exclusive- of die ip- 
The, stem grows 10 the height ol‘ about tenets of his large capital) amounts e* 
rwo feet, ami bears smalf pule-yellow l ,1 >00,000 fjruiH's. The present duke Ah - 
flowers; die ififormr loaves are iesrile, 'guslus was horn December !), 1 Hi 0. . llts 
and undulate on the margin. The y»nnu* MSler Josephine, horn March 14, 18(17,*- 
plant only is eaten, as i* i-, outrode ami rmwn-prineoss of {Sweden ; Amelia, horn 
poisonous when in flower. Twenty spt- JuL\ HI, 1812, ex-empress of the Brazil*., 
eics of ladnca aiu known, from various There arc several other children, 1 * 

pan v of the globe, and one or more of L*.< ( trium ; 1 he founder of die atomic 
thenmiihahil the \ . States, school in Greek uhilosonliV. and teacher 


I -Ei ( ii'eiis ; Ihe founder of die atomic 
school in Greek philosophy,' and teacher 


Lxn vmA (at pre.-eet, Santa Manta, «.f Democritus. By sonic, ho is said to 
112 square miles, 17,500 inhabitants) : an have been a native of Ahdera ; 1$ odieix, 
island ltclonging to the republic of the loin- of Elea; nud l>v others, of the island Me 


mi Islands (q. \.), on the vvi 


lie lived 1500 yea^t B. (I. 


f Greece. The southern cMruuiity (on strueter was Zeno the Elcatic. To settfo 


which ‘stood a temple of Apollo*, at |«es- 
ent cajto Xhicato, in this vicinity of tin 


a content hell, cell n*a<on and seitKilde ex- 
perience, whicli hud horn mainly # e\ciUiil 


capital, Eiiucas (at present, St. A! aura), was hv the Elea tic. etfhool, lie invented hit* Un- 
called by the Gre.eks the Leucatliun ru<k . let 11, which lie opposed to thaf of the 
ft was famous for the festival annually Eleaties. The mort* .ancient ElcaVica de- a 
celebnited theiv, mitl die (so calk*d) /-cm- med the reality of motion, vacuitv of 
radian Uap. At every festival, a criminal n|mvc, and plurality of nmttet^rcdiViwg , 
was thrown from the* rock into die sen, as all that exists to u single, eternal and 2hi- 
n sin-oflermg, Joaih*d, as it were, with all mutable substance. -Leucippus on the 
the sins nt die people, He' wore a dress contrary, assumed the infinity of space, 
of feathers, and men living birds were in d ns space, there are, Recording to )ii< 
fastened to him, ho that he, generally fell \iows, an infiuitq quuutity of , particles 
gently, without much injury, mio the deep, of matter, too minute to be perceptible to 
whence he was token out, hut was oblig- the senses. In themsolveH, thfey ap? hah- , 
ed to leave the country forever. No lew* \ isihle (thence flic name atoms) 5 for, if on 
remarkable was the leap, which many infinite divisibility were a^dfed to them/^ 


whonw he was taken out, hut was oblig- the senses. In themsoiveH, thfey ap? itah- 
chI to leave the country forever. No los* \ isihle (thence flic name atoms)) for, if on 
remarkable was the leap, which many inlinile divisibility were a^dfed to them/i 
jK*rforrned of their ow n amird, from this they would at lost disajqieur hjtu udlhihgv 


rock, to frtie themselves from the tortures 
of unhappy love, ft is suid tlmt some 


Now, these atoms move from eternity In f ; 
infinite sports mid,, by their union and shp. f. S 


‘ two females — Artemisia, qbceu of Caria, nor, I w their connexion, produce 
. Ang Sappho. (See Sappho,) * - unity,, but mens aggregations, •; 


►duce k true , t i, 
Ik. 'la sub-^ . 
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stance, alfitfie atoms are similar, but of an 24.G2 of * alumihe,' andf ‘M.35^ potash 
infinite variety ofj>hape«; by wldtii is ejji- U & found only in VoloShie anfc£te/Q$ka. *i 
' plained the variety of bodies formed % iTho luvas of Yeeuvins and^asaltaof jtsly t 
^tfftBm, Atoin* i&p morgover distinguished afiduud with it. it is ^aj^diaiiy^tui^t^ 
4^' their local situiffion, mid the Order^m between Rorpe and Frcscath \ ‘ , 

which they are; qompou ruled. • ‘Situation Lwco ; two syllables found in many' 
«u id order are, the fundamental properties scientific terms or geographical haines,*] 
*«T the stoma y from their union ami sepa- derived from the Creek Xcwctfs, White. ‘ 
«p.l. ;.-j« J^trcoTUEA. (See bio.) y 

Leictra ; a viljnjro in llreotw (at ptt*s-- 
ent, Li vadm),v fan 1011 s lor the tgroat battle ‘ 
in the year 371 B. C., which the Theban , 
Ejmminondas won over tlie Spartan king 
CJeotnbwtus, thus putting dii end to thu* 
great influence wldcii Sjuirta had exerted 
for several centuries over all Greece. 

Leuh»k , n, John ; a celebrated biblical, 
mtie and tlieologian, bom in WtM, at 
Utrecht, when 4 he afterwards obtained the 
professorship of Hebrew, with the jepu- 
tation of being one of the* most erudite 
M'linlfirH and able divines of the age,* '.Ife 
published a new edition of the hooks of ■ 
the Old Testament, in tin* original Hr, * 
brew (in 9 yoIs., 8vo.), aiid of those of thy 
New , in Greek and Latin (one thick J2ino.)i „ 
a Hebrew and Lathi lexicon; an edition 
of Poole’s r*ynoj>si* (5 vols., folio) ; ) ‘erftio \ 
Sipluaginia Interpret urn, * 'laris Grach 
Mm Tislammti ; (hwmrtsticov Sacrum, 
Philologas Hebrams ; Phttvlopus JTfbrtfh- 
inixtus; Claris Ilebraicaet Plrifalogim Pet. 
TtsL; a Hebrew Psalter, ami Cohiiueiitn- 
ries on the Books of the Prophets Joel, k 
Uosen, and Jonah. J .enaden died in his 
native city, about the close of the seven- 
teenth eenturv. 

Lki.tiu-.iv ; a village in Lower Saxony, 
west of Breslau, famous on account of a 
battle gained hero by Frederic the Groat, 
Dee. 5, 1757, over prince. Charles 'if L 01 - 
raino. (See Seven Yiais' liar.) 

Lkcwkmioek, Ambon} ; a celebrated 
natural philosopher, born at Delft, in Hol- 
land, in 1<>3!2. His skill m grinding opti- , 
cal glasses led the wa) to the making of ; 
microscopical observations, which pry- 1 
cured him no small degree of fame. He 
began to publish mi aeepunt of fiis ills-., 
covories in the English Philosophic#!- , 
Tru mictions, in IB73; mid they arc eon- ? 
fumed from No. xciv to No. ccclxxx of tiuil 
collection. In 1(>80, lie was chosen -a. 
fellow of the royal society ; and, in 1608,' » 
be entertained the czar Pefcr the Grgat, \ 
then at Delft, witl» nn exhibition of ms;, 
experiments. Me impearsto shave .pa&sod' 
the whole of his life at hw native place, 
devoting liis time to microscopical re^” 
searches, chiefly relating to anatomy. Jle, 
died hi 1733. A Latin translation? of his 
works in the Dutch language wa£ fmblfch-' 

. 1 . .v> c 


ration’ arise properties of the wood order 
(‘puditatus Mctinddri#), such us hardness; 
HOtWhS, color, kotmd, smell, &c. As far 
as rail lie deduced from the impci*fec1 no- 
tices Which we have, Lcurip pus explained 
f be, origin oftlig world by the motion of 
1 atoms, in the .following manner: — From 
the infinity' 1 of Atoms, some broke loose, 
and, Mmiriitig confused, produced u rotnr} 
moduli,, by queans of whielvaimjlnr parti- 
Hos wehs iussociatcd With similur ptirtiele*, 
w bile the dissimilar >veiv repelled. From 
tlic noecsstiry inequality of thevelociiy of 
the bodies, the smaller were driven to the 
outside, aud* fumed, ns if were, an enve- 
lope around a kerne). The grosser bodies 
of this eiv' 1 lbjH! sunk downwards, aifd, b\ 
IhCir mutual collisions, attenuated tlie en- 
velope. TJie .bodies fbur sunk down- 
wards compose tlie earth the envelope 
itself -was finally inflamed, anil gave rise 
iodic stars. To lire he ascribed round 
ttoms. The atoms composing the other 
element— water, air And enrili — were di>- 
, tinguished rnercly by inuguitude. Fin’, 
,tbe most subtile, the lightest and' most fluid 
element, lie made the soul of flic woiJd, 
tlie principle ufhJe, sensation and thought. 
TJieso last modifications, hoWever, accord- 
ing to Leuctp|Wis, were not always toimd- 
cd in the naum*. of atoms, but mere!} ui 
the mode of their aggregation. The in- 
tellectual substance (eonsisting of panicles 
of fire) is dilliiw^l through the whole 
finely., iV^en and ummuls inhale it with 
the atmosphere, and hence life, ceases 
, with tlie end| of respirulibn. Then* is 
nothing said in his system respecting the 
soul of the miiverse, a providence or 
Pcity. , 

Lkuche, or AiwpmoEWE, is a mineral 
which occurs* iu ‘little masses, having the 
appearance of cr^tate rounded by attrition; 
also in crystals wjapso form is that of tlie 
trapozofiedron, apparently with cleavages 
parallel; to the r'honibic dcHlecahedron at\d 
cube, tlie latter of which, being tlie most 
simple of the tWo, lias Iteen adopted as 
the, foi^ii' of the primary crjstal. Color 
. grayish White ; tjnmslucent ; lustre vitre- 
, ons ; fracture conchqidal ; specific gravity 
' 2.37. Beforc tho blow-pipe alone, iris in- 
fusible; with borax, it fuses into *u trons- 
parenf glass., .It consists of 53.75 silex, 
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4ta), under title ifldretina '.Vwwyi dr- ,[azaftmr the French, ithdlis diiLetanfy to* - 
ie#q, aiul rejn'intcd air in 1722. /sides jTonstantinqplo and Alexandria. 4iv 

His industry was great, bur. proconceivM Smyrna, ,Sraudemoji fAkytandretta), and 
, opinions sonieumps led. him, to erroneous Alepjibr 'Snlyrha, wftif J' 100*000 iihabit,-; 1 
\ conclusion^. . t J ' ' ants, is the' principal commercial plpce of ], 

,* Le> AiLi#A^T,Fitincb^a celebrated irav- * flu? Lcvanf dpd the granrf mart of*tliu. 
/« elior, l>oni ; a^Parai^ajibo, in the Dutch col- Asiatic trails , This Levitt^ Proper is im- : . 

, ony of Giuau&*(Surt!iain), from childhood dcr tlie^ Turkish doftiinfotj, has a' very „ 
. displayed a passion fm me study of natu- 
ral history^ particularly of ornithology. 

■ riil deMrc of extending his knowledge l>y 
travelling in the most distant lands was 
increased in Europe. In* Amsterdam, lie 
found a patron in the person of Temmink, 

• the great ornithologist, who warmly en- 

couraged his plans, iu the hope of obtain- 
ing. through him, great accessions to Ids 
excellent collections in natural history, 
particularly ornithology — a hope which 
was not disappointed. Lev ail lain first 

proceeded to the <gi|>o of Hood Hope, 
whence he advanced into the interior of 
Africa. The specimens which heVolIcet- 
ed on this occasion were entirely lost. 

The ship in which they were embarked 

*• for Holland was attacked by the English, 
amt burned in tbe course of the action. 

, Snppoi^d by Ternium!*, Le\aillant n*- 
, newed his labors, and, with a tnlcrnhh 
"large mvan, directed his eomse to the 
' countries on the north of the colony. fu- 
eui mountable ob^aeles prevented him 
from pm filing his adventurous i eseure lie.s 
so fir into tlie interior as he wished. The 
fruits of his labors were, however, im- 
portant. Ife was not less fortunate in a 
seebnd excursion. . be vail hint died at 
Puris, Niu ember, 1824, aged 70. It has 
lieou ohjectetl to his accounts, that they 
are not always accurate, and that they are 
often improbable, though this cannot lie 
satisfactorily shown. 11 is readers are in- 
tercsted by his lively descriptions, and by 
an attractive philosophical originality. II is 
accounts of hit) fina and second excursions 

* were published in French, in 1789 and 
l79fiw Ife also left: some works on until- 
ml history, and; some separate treatises. 

The most important of these works are 
Histatre kdlurelh des Oisauiw dWriqw 
(1790^1807, ill 50 numbers, folio), and 
the Hxstoirr nalurelk des Perroquetfi{\H()i 

—1805, 2 vote., folio). 

Levant (Italian, u Levante ; French, Ip 
L evant ; the east). This term is applied, 


Avanii cl imam, manyiuountdfittk, and very 
fertile plains, ami is uilntbiicd;bv Turks, 
Armenians and Greeks, The /staples- an* 
grain, rice, tohntfeo, olivefc, cotton, silk/ 
Angora goutV liair, safflower, add some 
minerals. Tin* Levant coffee, as it is • 
called, does not grow in tin* ’Levant, hut 
iu Arabia, and hue this name bemuse it 
is exported from the ports of the Ley ant. 
(See Turner's Travels id tJ* Levant, Lon 
don, 1S20, mid count *Furbin’s Travels in 
the East.) 

Lfvkf (from the French Icver^ia, rise, 
and the time of rising) i> « word used in* 
high life, or court language, for the cere- 
monial \isits 1 which great pwonagi*s n- , 
cent* in die morning, ns rt wCrp atlheir s 
rising. r ITio levee is, distinguished from 
the drawing-room, inasmuch as, at the 
leyee of a gentleman, gentlemen* only 
appear, and at the loyeo of a lad}. -only 
lat!ie«, yy Idle, at the dr.i\yjM”;-room,' ladh* 
.uni gentlemen both ;m* admitted. At the 
h*\ees and drawing-rooms of the sove- 
reigns, persons pf\ distinction, or young 
members of noble fa Ini lies, arc introduced. 
On flic first presentation of daughters of 
dukes, mmquises and otu*lfc, it is' custo- 
mary Ibr tbe queen of England to kiss . 
them on die check. The word /«W is 
itko used in the U. States 4br tfie reception' * 
of • ornpuiv by the president, « 

Levf.e (tYenrh)) an embankment on 
tbo margin of a river, to coiifiuedt within , 
its natural channel.,/ The lower part of. 
Louisiana, which 1 has been formed' by bn-, 
eroarhineiits upon the sea, is Subject to be 
inundated by the Mississippi and ils va- 
rious branches, for a distance t>f more 
than -400 miles. In order to , protect . 

rich lands on these riwrsj mbfttid& ore. 
thrown up, of clay, Cypress iogs,4indgiyen 
etimeo to tire height, of *15 feet. 

1.1 _ /» if.' 


turf sometimes i_ _ __ 
with a breudtb of , -*40 y f(Hg ajt # the^lstae. 
These, in the language of thtft part of die > 
rouritry, are called tmieto * The/ eVtoiid j 

, y # . . , for hundreds ‘Of milefi ; apd, when 'the ^ 

in a general .sepse, to tlje countries on the rivers are full, culdvaffyd fields, covered, . 
eastern coast 6f the Mediterranean sen, with rich crojifi; and stu jded witti villages/ \ 
and, in a more contracted sense, to the are seen lying far below tlib river courses. V; 
^Asiatic coasts of the Archipelago, from The giving way of thcse icv^ sbinetitoea } 

' 'Constant iuoplc to Ah'xandna, in Egy pt, occasioaod by a sudden and violent pr^s- 
,The most famous of the commercial cities sure of the 'water, and sometimes by acyi y 
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dental perforation A trtvasft 

*« [lYenckt & disrtipflOiV). , \ * !,*, 

Lev ^e-en^asse/ ( universal . rishfg) ; t£ 
military exprupAqh •' for ylie, rising of u 
wli<de . people , iitojudmg uil;£dp&b1e ofi 
bettriite arm£, wbd tiro, not otherwise en- 
, gujftd in the regular eejrkn. Whou am- ’ 
mated liy patriotic feelings;' it*is the mo^t ' 
formidable phsftfata Jiyhidh an enemy can 
encounter; ajld i’t«is unconquerable, if fa-' 
<vored.Hy tl?e nature of tile eTound, be- 
'cause, all post eVery advautiige, is on the 
1 side of tbe peoplfc.. ^Iicy Tight on their 
■ own soil ; they' know the ground ; they find 
support- utul assistunfc.e in every house, 
from every Mtp and child ; they fight 
for their own heirtha» ; they' enclose tin; 
enemy J on all sides, And can destroy 
' Whatever ,uiay be ireful to him, cut otV 
his communications, pursue,. annoy, dis- 
turb', assnli harass iyqi incessantly, so that 
he ran effect nothing* except getting pn>- 
wssjon'of the jtfrong place**. J t called. 
LmujMurin (Imt«lstomd,in (xcmiun, in dis- 
tinction from the Tjamht'thrjp mililiaj. This 
distinction was first made m 17%, when 
the peasants of Havfuiu. and Franconia 
fell iqtuii the rfcar of tho flying French, 
under Jnurdoja, with much success. The 
Jjund&tvnn was vet more efleetivc in 17%, 
iftid, in ltfl3,the governments of Northern 
Omfiany called it forth -in every pail of 
the country. It consisted of every male 
person Capable ‘of hearing turns of any. 
sort, whom age or oilier reasons exempt 
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LeVel; a nmthemati^liw^BUpiefd 
drawing a line pghdfel to thdlmiiatopj'; 
and continuing it at pleasure, And, , by this *; 
djeaiis, for finding the true level, or the dif-, *i 
frapice of ascent or descent between sc ve- \* 
rnl pjaccs,. for conveying water, draining V 
fens, placing the surfaces of floors, &e., lev - ' 
el, und for various other purposes in arclu- *' 
tectnre, agriculture, hydraulics, surveying, 
&c. There is a great variety of instru- 
ments for this purpose, differently con- * 
Structed, constituted of different metals, , 
according to the particular purposes t<* * 
which they are applied ; as tlfe earpeuterV . 
level, mn sins level, balance levej, mn- ' 
4 MiriAl lev els, sun oy ing and spiral 4 lev el* ; 
but, however their construction ' may 
vary, they may all he referred to this • 
following three classes: *J.' those in 
which the vertical line is determined - 
1 n a suspended plumb-line or a balance*' 
weight, and the horizontal position is * 
shown Iry a line perpendicular to it ; 2. 
those which detnmiuc a level line by 
the surface of a fluid; 3. spirit levels, . 
which pifmt *»ut the horizontal direction 
by a bubble of air floating e a fluid con- 
tained ina glass tube. ,1. Those of the first 
kind, depending upon the plumb-line, an; 
very common, but not very gwumle. 
The simplest form is that of I wo rulers 
united in the form of the letter L; they 
must bo exactly perpendicular , to okcIi 


, cd from the militia servici*. OidCis wrv 
issued' to turn every thing into weapons, 
to defend the country by every means, and 
' to injtpv the enemy m all possible ays, 
liy^Jestixiying provisions and wells, attack- 
ing stragglers, intercepting courier, and 
eseortitig primers. The Landsturm " as 
iiseful at the, siege of several fortresses. 
Its orgnnizution was founded on rnuni- 
cipal divisions. Napoleon ofrlered tic' 
levfo-m-mas$e, when the allies entered 
•Krauci^ and it tlirtatene^l to become d;m- 
geions tq them; but the capture of Pans 

V put an end* to the war. ‘We all 'know 
how effl'Ctugh the lcvec-cn-massc wus in 
»j)Min, wliere cvfn women took [>art in 

* it, and in lyrol, under Hofer (q. v.). At 
preae^it, we witness ft levee-rn-maw in 
rohuul. , The French, national guard, 
wjrfi'ittf diftenyit elapses, might be con- 
. adbred n 1ev£e-cn-num() organized on a 
. gigantip plan. The chief difference be- 
< *t>veen ( a Uvte-m'-tntuw aiid thilida is, that, 
in tlig.forrnei^ all persons art‘ comprised 
.■'tiOt included iu the ktter; that th^y do 
<rn6t march, fat froni homc; and that their 

V service* jo more irregular, and won owes 
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fV /i r * •- • 1 ■ : 
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other; then, if a piiimli-line ,w stispendiMi 1 
from the top of the vertical “ruler, fend the 
edge thereof be made to coincide with the,, 
plumb-tine, the other ruler imfsi be 1/ori- - 
/oiitak This, Whan n])plied to the top 
u wall, a beam, or a floor, will show if 
they are honzpntal. This is the iuiml of . 
li'vel used by artificers; sometimes it is , 
formed like the letter A, of tim e rulers, * 
the plumb-line lieirig suspended from flu; .* * 
vertex, anil the two legs set on the Bor-*,/ 
face to be levelled. Tie* line hangs oppOr' 
site to a mark made on the mitldJo of tho { 
cross ruler, when the feet are on the same- •*. 
level. Sometimes the horizontal pioxe 
crosses the ]ierpciAdiculor At its foof 9 «ndf^/ 
the jiluiub, suspended from the lop of the \ 
perpendicular, is received iu an opening 
dieir junction. 2. The watfir level show^ 4 
the horizontal line by means of ft -smfUoe 
of water or other fluid, fomithfl on fins 
principle, thm water always places. itself -i 
bonzoipnlly. I’he mosjn simple, 
made of a long wooden trough, vvliifli is , 
filled witli waier, shows on its ernface ' 
the line of level. This, is -the ancient 
thorobalcs. The water leicl is^also made / 

. J ] ; ' , ' . ’ f, * . w • 
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i two'cujfefittcfftio 
aapijflu ripe/ wMfcft \S* 

/ f<$r teet lottg. Tiie*TOtef ffoaupn 
fern buofcim to the bthur: anti thin 




^ instead df tups, may ntv f>o made with removed to xh&voUeg^M&z<irht,'\bh(>re ho > 
A two sWbrt nylmdera of claw rlyro or four studied with' great success. Mis. ihiilily 

i l,..- iK.^ j ». i. a<* . Ui..^.... ■ 

’mi*. lily * 

, . T . w ^ ^ he/ 

through, the cvlindcm, bv means of which wcul lo St. Petersburg; with ,u reoommem 

.i . i? n pi *i : . i... * . *1... K '...H*. ii j j .*_ • i* 


f the line of level is determined ; the height 

* of the waleifwfth respect ro the centre of 
the earth, Iroiug always the flame in both 
cylinder*. This level, though \ery Wun- 

. pie, is yet very commodious for !e\ oiling 

• small distances. B. The spirit or air level 
shows the exact level, by menus of a imb- 

' hie ‘of air, enclosed, with some fluid, in a 
glass tube of an indeterminate length and 
thickness, and having its two ends hof’- 


datiou trmrf Diderot to the empress of I 
Russia, who* appointed hurt professor of * 
belles-lettres at die school of noble 1 Ondcfs. ’ 
Here Jin formed the design of writing flic 1 
history of Russia, and, haying completed 
the work, in 17d() he returned to Pari* to 
publish it. He wujj admitted iuto the,, 
academy of ifiscriptfons, ami, sen no years 
after, was appointed professor at the royal 
college, lie was subsequently macjfe n 


ineticuhy sealed. When the bubble Axes’ member of tliC uatioiml institute; and, in 


itself at a mark in the middle of the tul>< 
'the case in which it is fixed is then level. 
- * When it is not leVM, the bubble wi!T rise 
. to one end. This glass tube may be set 
in another of brass, lia\mg an npertnr** m 
the mid lej, where y thc bubble may be 
observe^. The liquor with which the 
tube is filled, is oil of tartar, or aqua servn- 


1^1^, eio*<» d rnong hfc devoted to literary 
pursiiKS. Besides hisKu^sianhi&fpry^thed., 
with n« iitis In Malte-Rrun.aiid Dcpping 
H \oK, IHI2, a standard work on Rusk) a), 
lie produeed a translation of Thucydides ; 
a History of France, under the five. lira 
Rings of the House of VoloL; a (’riticill 
History of the Roman Repul die (!» vola.); 


da , thor^e not being liable to freeze, as , Studies m ancient History,’ and in the 


eofinnon water, nor to rarefaction and 
condeiHation, as spirit of wine is. These 
■, instances will explain the principle of the 
different kinds of levels. Their Varieties 
i are too n fine runs to be described hero, 
i * Leve>, Jioch; a lake of Scotland, 
about i 2 miles in cjrcumicrehcc, in the 
county of Kinross. It contains four 
islands, on one of which vitas formerly a 
priory, and on another stand the remains 
or tine ciihtlc of Loch Levon, once a royal 
. residence, wliich was granted by Kobrn 
■JUIjo Dougin?. In rliis castle Mary Siu- 
art;was confined, after her separation from 
Doth well, and her .capture by the confed- 
erate lords, at the battle of Carberry Hill. 
After several unsuccessful attempts, she 
made her escape, by the aid of George 
( Douglas, her keeper’s brother. 

. Levea, in mechanics ; an inflexible 
right line, rod, or beam, supported, .in a 
single point, on a fulcrum or prop, and 
, used for the rinsing of weights, being 
cither void ofTweight itself, or, at least, 
having such a vyeignt as may be qommo 


HWtorv of (Greece, cud many other tniUft- 
’Jations and valuable woiks. 

Lem ; the third *wi of Jacob ami Leali. 
The prince »f the Sichenfttes hrtring vav 
ishe»yiifl sister Dinah, he, with his brother 11 
^nneon, attacked their city while .they 
wtt suffering the Yousef jtiences of cir- 
cumcision, to which they had submitted, * 1 
and murdered aft the maksC* Jacob ’rt> % 
pn niches them with this* act of cruelty, on 
Ills death-bed, iyid tftraatoiiK tlieiti ‘with - 
♦he dispersion of their descendants: Moses ■ 
and Aaron were of this tribe. Th o/J> 
vitos were set rtfrurt, bv Mosfcs* for the 4 
service of religion, thus naming uhcredi- 
i ary caste of priests, or religious t ministers, 
who received territories scattered about in 
the lands of the other 'tribes^- Tlifcihij^L „ 
book of JVfosetf 4s palled iJjdvmcm, ad 
relates principally to tbp organization of the ’ / 
.ministry. The Mosaic law is Bometjfnotr ’ >, 
also (filled the. Levitidal (ok* (See i 

1 .VVi I'tuIm t t-Tekilv*n\ U'l*.lSHnYMMn/lrirt hP.T 


/idiously countorManced. 

h 


The lever is the ' covered with close Scales.., Ilia Bebtuakint ^ 

_ 1 > J t. r J /' \ . ‘t.. 




Levines, to.Jkpi *) ' , , 
.Lfyvrrimjs. 1 *'(8efi J Ltm.) V 
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ft;.), whence lie prpeeoded fitf, _ __ __ , 

/ Here^he remained for ‘ , 
returned to. New York.' In' me * 

liafWAatf tnAtVwVfe* 'n*n^ aaIaJ. * 


is called likbvfy and the northern Mi, 
It extends’ south-west fmd north-east 82 
. Mi tea, and it is/ from 10 to -23 miles in 
’ breadth, containing an area of 002 square 
rYiiles, or 451,000 Sows, Jt lies between 
5° 40 / a«d> 10* .W. Ion., and 57° 54* and 
58° 28' N* lat:. 'population, in 1808, 111,942 ; 
' 30 mile#’ W. Assynt Point, in Sutherland. 

Lewis. Matthew Gregory, an English 
\ writer, whose attempts? hot (i in the depart- 
< mentis -of the drama and of romance) 
obtained, rit one period, nwery eonsiderahlo 
share of popularity, though but too fre- 
quently disfigured by bad tastq, mul d» - 
, grade* 1 by licentiousness, was the son of a 
gentleman of good nrojierty, who was 
undersecretary at war. The subject of 
this article was bom in the metropolis, in 
1773, and educated at Westminster; on 
quittihg which die travelled for impime- 
wibut, especially into Germany, die litera- 
ture of wliich country produced a strung 
' impression upon him, and gave that j>ecu- 
liartnrn to his Compositions, which placed 
him* inahe foremost lank among the de- 
lineators of the marvellous, and terrific, 
and has since loaded the shelves of circu- 
lating libraries with hosts of imitators, 
most of whdm exhibit, all the extrava- 
gances without the genius of (heir model. 
Of his writings, the first and most cele- 
brated was the Mopk, a romance, 1 hi 3 
viilsu, l2mo, which, although much de- 
cried for hs licentiousness, ran through a 
great number of editions ; .Feudal Tyrants, 
ditto’, 4 vols. ; Romantic Tales, 4 tols. 
Talcs' of Woudcr, in verse, 1 vol., 8vo. ; 
t Tales of Terror, 1 vol., Svo. ; the 
. Castle Spectre, a romantic drama ; Adel- 
mortf the Outlaw*; ditto ; Venoni, a trag 
edV a volume or miscellaneous poetry, 
ana , the Bravo of Venice (a translation 


. I lis commercial knowledge and ' habitil < 
rendered him particularly serviceable to * 
that bpdy. He suffered t much, in the, 1 
course of ’the revolutionary war, by the * 
devastation of his estate, and hy^per? , 
sonal imprisonment, having fallen into the:, 
bauds of the British- Through the influ- ri 
cnee of Washington, he was exchanged 
before the end of the contest. Mr. l.AwJs 
died Dec. 30, 1803, in his 80th year. Hw - 
latter days were - passed in comparative *’ 
poverty, tlie fortune which he had nc- 1 * 
quired by trade having been, in great part, 
sacrificed on tho altar of patriotism. 

Lewis, Meriwether, a celebrated ex* \i 
plorcr, was burn pear the town of Char- / 
iottesville, in Virginia, August It, 1774*^; 
1 lis latfior, a mail of independent fortune 
died when he whs yet a chOd. He very ‘ 
early gave proofs of that bold and enter- ' 
priding disposition for which lit rtvAs sub- 
sequently so distinguished. . At the age 
of 18, he relinquished academic studies, 
and engaged in the pursuits of a fanner, * 
with which lie continued to occupy him* 
.self until he w r as 20. General Washington 
having called out a body of militia, ip 
Consequence of the disturbance’s In tile 
western parts of the country, produced 
by discontent at' the excise taxes, young. ; 
Lewis enrolled himself iii it as a volun- 
teer, and from tliat situation was removed , 
to the regular service. In 1803, president 
Jefferson proposed to congress to send ., 
some competent person oiv an exploring 
expedition to the western part of our .» 
northern contiiteut, who might ascend the 
Missouri, cross the Stony mountains, and, . 
descend die nearest river to the Pacific. - 
Congress having approved tlie proposition; •: ^ 
and voted a ^um of money tor canying it . * 
into execution, captain Lewis, who*had 


■frbm the German), 1 vol., 8vo. Mr. Lewis then been neatly two years with Mr. Jef- 
Jiud a sofct in porliaittent, but seldom took ■ for soil ^is his private secretary, was chos^i\ - 
i .nut in the, business of the house. His' for that purpose. The following testimony 
death tpok place in. 1818,, at sea,* while on of Mr. Jefferson gives an idea of his fitness 1 
;to, voyage home frmna visit to his West for tlie task: “Of courage undaunted; *f 
* Indian possession?) . possessing a firmness and perseverance 

L^wig'Prancis, one of the signers of pf purpose which nothing but impqasibxll- 
: the declaration of American independence, ties could divert from its direction; carl- 
ywas born 'iri 1715, ih South Wales, and Tul as a father of those committed to his* 
^educated We&nihster school, England, charge, yet steady in the main^nahce of - . 

.*.* \'V . . " . , ■ .,v ;.■>*«* ■ >. 







and 

irfiiiqfeteiV customs ^#1’ principles ; 
Vo3bituate4 Ito the bttpthig Ufb ; guarded, 
>*V>y exact biwcrvation of vac vrtgtO&ble* aaud 
animals of his owit country, against losing: 
lime in the dti&riptibbi d£ objects already 
* possopM;; horiesC* disinterested, liberal, 

' of 'sound understaHiJing, and a fidelity to 


5Tkh f tliiB ,, highly cultivated* i jjirf jnwmfaotiiretf 

principles ; f*o( woolbm, paper ana cotton <m$ 


" roes and important ; that* the staple mahu- 
Pictures of the 'place are cbrdago -and 
^ bagging, Ajhcug the, public buildings 
art* the court-house, l»ufy loarkot-btiusjv 
kujdtic asylum, npd eight ^lurches,, 'of 
which the jPrusby tenant have tbroe; tile 


ITlH f ■ 1 W Mill f fci • l" y >/ J CH»jrnju*P iu>.i h i^nn+iyi?itL'l 


’ should, report Would be tis certain as if ermanddtotnan Catholics, one eftfch, The 
seen hy. ourselves: .with all these ^qualifi- II. .States liatik hasantiftice 6f discount and 
.cations, as if selected and implanted by, deposit there. Transylvania university, at 

* nature, in one body, for tins express pur- Lexington, was incorporated in 1708, aiul 
& jiose, I could have no hesitation in coufid- organized anow ia 1818. In 18*%, it had* 

iug the enterprise to him.” That tlicre 1*43 un tie r- graduates^ ( j 2 in the proparato- 

* might be some person with him to assume ry department, 200 medical students, and 

the' 'conduct of til e expedition in cast* of li) law students'. { t 

accident io himself, William Clarke was Lexinoton, a small town in Mama-, 
appointed, at Lewis’s request, to nccorn- chusctts, about twelve miles north-west ojT 
pany Imn, and received a commission of Boston, and six south-east of Cpncordj is 

* captain. (Fur the particulars of this expo- remarkable, in, the history Of the Amcri- 
Mitiou, sec the account which has lieeii Can revolution, as the place where tfie 
published of it — Expedition, &,t\— Philu- first British blobd was shed iu armed re-, 
dolphin, l814,2vols.). It was highly sue- sistanco to the mother Country. On the 
cessfbl, and, occupied three years, the evening of April 18, 1775, a, detachment 
party ougaged in it having set out in the of BrifLh troops was sent Ironl Boston,. by, 
summer of 1803, and returned in ibo gencrul Cage, for the purpose of seizing 
auturnu of I80ti. Lewis was soon after- some provincial stores at Concord. Np- 
wards made governor of the territory of tics* of this movement having bitch com- 
Louisiana,, and Clarke a gone nil of* its inunioited to the inhabitdnts on the route, 

. militia, and agent of the V* rftnteS for In- tlie militia of Lexington, about 70 men hi 
' dian affairs. On die new governor’s arri- number, were hastily draw n up on tfhe 
val at St. Louis, the seal of administration, common, by, which the road to Copcord 
he found tlie eouuiry tom by dissensions ; [Kisses. The English commtindor, colonel’ 
bur his moderation, impartiality and firm- Smith, having cmuipanded them to dis- 
heas soon brought matters into a regular perse without etioct* ordered his jncu. to tire, 
train. He was subject to constitutional Seven Americans were killed, and throe 
^hypochondria, and, while under tle j influ- wounded, and the company (Jifipewcd, sevr 
once of a severe attack of this disorder, end of the militia discharging their muskets 
put ail e.ud to bis .life, in 180D, at the age as they retreated. Tlie British troops then 
’ of 35. « pushed on to Concortf, titc jLnericrfmre-^ 

Lewis's River ; a river of North Amur tiring beyond the river which flows by tbo 
. ica, >vhi<‘h rises iri tlie Rocky mountains, village. One hundred rneh were detach- 
and nips north-west into the Columbia, ed to destroy tlie bridge, across winch the. 
413 ml les from ’ts mouth; length, about colonists had retired ; they Were, howevet^ 
1KK1 miles. , * repulsed by the, latter, ' und, at noon, the 

Lexington •, one of the principal lawns whole detachment took up this march, for 
, Of Kentucky, capital of Fayette county, Boston. Tlie 'militia of the neighboring 
' on a branch of tlio Elkborn, 22 miles S. E. towns liacl meanwhile been collected, and 
rtf Frankfort, 85 S. of Cincinnati ; Ion. 84° began to hang upon the rear of the British, 
-'18' W. ; laf. $8* W N. The place derived with an irregular but destructive Are from/. 
^ as name from tlie circumstance that some every favorably positiob v ,At Lexington/ 

' hunters Were engaged on tbh spot in lay- the enemy was relieved by/a reinfl>itces, 
itigouf a town (1775j, when a messenger ment rtf 1000 men, but w as 6t»ll nurst^fl^ 
‘arrive^ With- the news- of the buttle of in the same galling' manner till their gr- 
Lexington, and they immediately decided rival at Charlestown, in the evening. $3jfee 
to commemorate that event by giving the Phiimey’a History qf the Battle (d l&xiiijgi';, 
-name to* the* place. Population, in 1830, ton , Boston, v 1825.), "A sihipJo. monument, 
*5690. The town is regularly laid out, ‘ of granite, bearing tbft names of thtise 
t^ome bf tlve streets are [laved, and tlih fell, was erected at Lexington-by tho com- 
^t>ulkrijmgB ar$. many of thotii, mrgC and monweaTtli of Massachusetts, k[ ^799o 
■ im/teinti* k Tim environs are, beimtiiul> Lex Loci. (Jpntraci ^ ^ , {coyflifiti 

tiL-isi-i .*’ ■ ■' '(i ''-ul.f 




: $C1 Juyi Hj||ffi 

;* lowiJk -It is '& emu*} doctrine) jtfaiat every ,* ’ ,tt$r fr$n& la^, and the apft^sfcJ' 

goyeriiinei)(t iia& jttiSsdict^nH or persona ^tibna? as to properfy, arising tin ^he' 


within its fehittuS^and, also, of ante! done" 

Within thetab« ; It tliat dl) contracts 
made, und obligations assumed, have an 

implied reference to the laws of th? plpoe ed to such a construction of the ^Ontryct ;'v 
of fhe^rarisaferioft, unless it appear btbiV- As to the acts done and the mao&ge«icbt< . 

* '* - M itwi'nA*hra 6 ii* *!•<>■■ iLL—' >•; 


e contract under. tlmt fcw, the hews of 
?Jand, or Of the U. States, Supply . 
ns* of proceediftg, and remedies j 1 * *’ 


,wise on die titae'joT die coutract. Some 
contacts, howei/br; have reference to dif- 
ferent jplatccs for tlieir execution, as u bill 
of lading % ‘a foreign* voyage, a foreign 
bill of exchange, and, many others. Such 
contacts necessarily refer to die laws of 
Oth$r countries "than that in which the 
contract , is made/ in respect to die acta 
contemplated to be done abroad. The 
* manner of execditioii of the contract 
must, in this respect, be governed by the 
foreign laws, But, for the purpose of as- 
certaining the ihoaniiig of die jiarties, re- 
gard is necessarily had to the language, 
laws and customs of the place where it is 
made. In neighboring territories subject 
to different jurisdictions, where there is 
much business 1 and intercourse 1x31 ween 
tlje ml Militants of the different territories, 
as is, or, at least,. formerly was, the case in 
Abe diftcreut provinces of Holland and the 
Netherlands, and dip .territories bordering 
flpoii them; questions frequently qjiw» as 
tp the code of laws which is applicable to 
particular aCts 'of die parties, or provisions 
of contracts. Many questions have arisen 
*in those countries, for instance, respecting 
the obligations and rights arising on the 
marriage contract, where tlie parties were 
married in due province or country, and 
afterwards removed to another. As to 
rights of property, consequent immediate- 
ly upon a marriage, the laws of the place 
of marriage prevail ; Inn it will often hap- 


of their property after their removal, there- ■ 
fore, th^ must be governed by the laws* 
of the country, of their residence. This 
question, as to the code of lawp which fa ’ 
applicable, arises in relation to the adjust; * 
ment of general average losses on vessels * 
and their cargoes, it being a rule that such ’ 
losses are to be adjusted at the pan of de- 
livery of the. goods ; and, where this is a* 
foreign port,' tue adjustment is necessarily 
made according to the laws diere pre^atb * 
ing. The implied contract between the* 
parties to a bill of lading, to contribute to 
such average, where the contribution ac* . 
crues abroad, has reference to the laws of 
the foreign i>ort as to the proportion of tlio\ 
contribution. 

Ley, or Lees; a term usually applied. . 
to any alkaline solution made by levigat- 
ing ashes that . contain on alkali. Soap- 
Ices is an alkali, used by soap-boilers, or. 
potash or soda in solution, and made caus- 
tic by lime. Lees of wine are the refuse, 
or sediment, deposited from wipe standing * 
quiet. 

Lky den (Lugdunum Batavorum) ; sx 
large and beautiful city iu the government 
of South Holland, in tlie province of JfoJ-, 
land, kingdom of the Netherlands, situat- 
ed on f\ branch pf tlie Rhino, with 3000 * 
houses and * 28,000 inhabitants : loti. 4& 

2 \y E. ; Jat. 52° W N. It has wide streets 
(the ono CJilled Brood street is among tin? 
tinest in Europe) and numerous •eanajtd 


pen that these Jaws clash with those of the , , The university of Leyden, formerly very 

ks-i. — a.'. iwK i 


quarter to whicli the purties remove, and, 
iu such cases, the general ride is, to give 
tlie laws' df tlie plaae of the contract the 
preference, as lor as is practicable. But 
it w|U Wxlictiprtei happen that' it is .quite 
impossible to • 'give , them entire effect. 
‘The, French Jaw, for instance, makes tlie 
lgw'of marriage, to mohy purposes, a pe- 
ctiniary copartnership, i^id its previsions 
and\rebWicst are adapted to this con- 
struction, find there is no difficulty men- 
^forcing the rights, Of the wife under it. 
But in' England dndthe U, States, it is 

.i Jj I «i.l »l>rt naw/vnnl 


celebrated, was founded iu 1575, and p 
distinguished for its botanical garden, ana- f 
tomic&l tlieatre, observatory, and valuable ' 
library with GO 7 , 000 volumes and 14,000 ', 
manuscripts. The number of students in > 
1827, was 323. The Annales Acad, Lugd. \ 
Bat are still coiftinued. CabhletR of ‘ 
philosophical, surgical, chemical instwj- * 
nieuts, and one for natural bistoiy, belong^ 
to the university. Among the buildings^ ? 
tlie principal are St. Peter’s church, with;,, 
the tombs of Boc.rbaave, Peter Camper/ 
aqd Mcermanu,andthe st pdthoqse, Wipc'h' < 
contains Luke# of Leyden’s excellent pic-, 
A fine. vie W, 


^uite‘ -otherwise, -as 1 die wife’s personal contains , 

propbrtV } and the rise of Iter real estate* go turc of the last judgment. 

^ to the husband, and lier legal rights are in of the 'whole city is enjo 
, h grant J&rfee suspended during the mar- , ancient castle, considered, trhdiftc 
,'riage. Jlft therefore, parties, married in ly,' & Roman work.. Tlie printing 4*#/ 
Ftahce, Remove to England or the U. taWishments formerly conaftmteu an na-, 
— " ieVer respect might l>c paid to portant , branch of the indukry y^f lioy** ^ 

> : </". ^45L * ' ' T 1 ' 1 ' * - ■ 



den,fytt!are mt^ lo^ e^€ja^e it activity;' Iri^loOO^e^ijcsgaii to ,- 

■/.The - city bps woolleU mtmu&ctures ao<l preadi, and, although popular aS 4 pulpit* 

V cftpsideritblp inland tri!tdo. >AThte1wauijik('; * oratdr, he wad not satiafied yatk hie* own 
, %Urm have mulch declined, hut tilts/ salt- disct&rses. lu lSOi.anfl 1602, begwaistcd . 

; Works am important * Leyden suffered Walter Scott dn procuring (material: aptL , , 
" ‘ much in January, 1$07, from the explosion illustrations for, his Minstrelsy of the Soot- ' * 
of a ship Cjontajning*40,0G0 poundfc of gun- tisb Boiler, and republished the Gbmw 
powder/ ‘The liouse^ oh the side of the ca- play n’t of Scotland, with a, learned prelim- - 4 
<•’ na\ were , overturned, .and many 4 persons/ inary Dissertation, Noted and a Glossary.* , 
'killed. Natives of Leyden are John of Ley- Having manifested a strong desire tdeet out 
den (q^v.)> known as tlue leader of the. Ana- • on an expedition tp explore the unknown 
. baptists, tho ' celebrated Peter Muse hen- , regions of Africa, his friepds, to prevent' 

, brock, Rembrandt, Luke of Leyden, & c. Tt the execution of tliisprojcet^procured bine/ 
/is connected with llaarlem, Hague and an ajipointmentin Indio; wl)ieh,howev<jr,‘ ■< 
Delft by canals. Leyden was called by the. could only bp held by a person who had „ 
♦Konmns Lugdunum Ratavomm (sec lfata- taken a surreal degree, and this he aotur, ‘ 

, vians), from which the present name was ally obtained, afrensix months’ unremitting 


formed in the middle ages. Even in 
Ptolemy’s time, Leyden was a coueidera- 


upplicariou. While in > India; he devoted? 
himself - to the study of Oriental literature* x , 


ble city. It suffered much during the war but did not lotag survive >lhe influence of t 


with Spain (1574). 


the climate and Ins over-exertions in Jihi . 


Leyden, Jan or John of. (Sec John of studies. He died in 1806. His poetical 


Ltifdeiu) „ 

Leyden, Luke of. 
dm.) 


Remains, with a Memoir of his J4fe, went 
(See Lukje of Ley- published in 1821, and, in 1826, the Com- \ 
memories of Haber, translated .bv\him . 


Leyden, John ; a qwet, antiquary ami from the Turkish language. An animated. 
Orientalist, was horn at Denholm, "Scot- sketch of doctor Leyden’s life is contained 
land, in 1775, of parents in humble cir- in tlm 4th volume (American edition) oft v 
cunfistances, and bred up to such country the Miscellaneous prose Works pf sir 
labor as suited his condition. In his ear- W. Scott. * > 1 


V best youth, he displayed. the greatest ca- 
; gemess for die acquisition of knowledge, 
but enjoyed few opportunities of gratify - 
iug it. ills predominant desire lor learn- 
ing, however, determined his parents to 
* prepare him for die church, and he was 
entered at the college of Edinburgh, in 
1790, for die purpose of commencing his 
professional studies. Here, besides attend- 
ing to theology, he cultivated medical 
studies, and, in addition to the learned 
languages, acquired French, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, German, the ancient Icelandic, Arabic 
•'and Persian. After remaining five or s*x 
years in Edinburgh, he became private 
tutor to two young gentlemen, whom he 
accompanied to St. Andrew’s, and, in 
1799, published bis History of Alrican 
Discoveries, wliieli lias since been con- 
tinued and enlarged by Hugh Murray (.‘1 
vote., ,8Vo;, 1820). At this tinny he was 
also the author, of many i»oetical effusions 
in different departments, which appeared 
s in the Edinburgh Magazine, and which, 
by rendering him known to tlic lovers of 
, literature, introduced him into the best 
; society in the Scotch capital. In compa- 
• . ny, lie displayed the rudeness and inde- 
? pendonce, which his early life and educu- 
’ vtion were fitpxl to produce in a man of 
/’ strong fiieliugs and vigorous genius, united 
$ personal boldness, and much bodily 


Leyden Phial, in electricity, is a glass 1 
phial or jar, coated both within and with- 
out witli tm-foil, or some other conducting ; 
sulistance, which may hdy charged, mid > 
employed in a variety of useful and enter- / 
tain in g experiments. Glass of any other 
shajxy so coated and used, has also receiv- 
ed the same denomination. A vacuum , 
produced it* such a jar, &c., has been limit- ; 
rd t(ie Levdc vacuum. (.See Electricity.) '* 

Li (called also raxa)\ the common 
copper coin, in China, With a squarc’holo , 
m the middle, and an inscription on one < 
side. The copper is alloyed with lead, 
and the coin, which is cast, is very brittle. 

10 lis make one, candareeu, 100 a mas, 
1000 a liartg or tale, about $1,50. 

Lias, in geology ; the name jof a pecn- 1 
liar formation; consisting of thick, argiifar 
ccous deposits, which constitutes, the base 
on which the odlitic series refioaes. The , 
word lias is of English origin, and is said 
to be derived from a provincial pronunci- 
ation of the word ftngro. The upper por- 
don of these deposits, including about two-/ . 
thirds of their total depth, consists of beds ' ( 
of*" a deep-blue marie, Contaitiipg- olfly a $ 
few irregular limeetOHC lieds* Xtx the 
lower portion, tlio. Jitriestone lieds increase f 
in frequency, and assume the. peculiar ,as-^ ' 
poet J wliich characterizes tM*i?as, presentr 1 
ing a seriqfe oftthin, stony beds, Separated/;, 
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‘ by narrow,' aV^lai^usfyartmgs ; Iso; that A bd an wtar^ tablc, &<:*, hond^of tlie" 
the quarries vt tpis rocket a finance, ,a^ Adds,, or thrown Interne K^,i» Mhpr pf'\? 
m\m 'd striped and riband^e appeal- the ssA deities* /The libo^on^ tnedW,; } 
v’a'uce* These Jilifegtottb beds, when purest, Were not performed till thtfnbifii M'mk^ 
eoutain,90'per ceuli, pf Carbonate of June;*: the burning or iatcrm«jt, und<eongsted^' 
the residue consisting, apparently,; of ulu* milk, njine, or Wood, aud mnmMf cbh*< 
tpinh, irop ’ apd silex.y in places where eluded the funeral solemnities. , Ip sacri^/ 

■ these beds kre les^ pure, aktnine of course ficea, the priest was first obliged to taste tfe§ f y 
.bounds. > 7?ho blufe, lias,, Which contains -wine with which be sprinkled the .victims,’^ 
'much iron, affords a. strong lime, diytiii- and cause those to do tfctc'same who offer- J 
guished by its property of setting under edtlie sacrifice. This ceremony was call- . " 
y water. \ The white lias takes a polish, and ' ed libare ( dclibare ), whence it also means 
)nmy ho \iscd fbf the purposes of Jjthogra- to touch or taste something. Among the- - 
TJhe lias, clay , often occurs in the Greeks, the cnovin ' or A«<0*, was similar to* , 
I-' '• 1 ' * ~ * the tibedio of the Romans. 

Libel, in law, is defined to be thp tna~ < 
licious defamation of any person; made . 
py rites, in consequence' of which, when public eiflier by writing, printing or pie-’ 

; mid. in heaps with fagots, and onco ignited, turns, in order to provoke him to anger, or 

— -ii ; — -- <i — -i_— i -m lo eX jj OSe to public hoped, contempt * 

or ridicule. When defamatory words lire : 


form of 'soft' slate or shale, which divides 
into' very thm c lamirur , and is frequently 
yftiuch impregnated with bitumen and iron 

■ r r»vrit/»s'? v in »ttlHAniThnp(>' nrf* wl»ir*}» wVmn 


vljt will continue to burn slowly until the 
;;r<m pyrites is/ wholly decomposed. When 
it falls in large masses from the cliffs upon 
-the son-shore, a 8 it often does in~Englaud, 
and becomes > moistened by sea-water, it 
'ignites spontaneously. The alum-slate of 
Whitby, in England,, is of this sort. Lias 
. clay is impregnated with a large dose of 
common salt, and sulphate of magnesia 
''and soda ; in consequence of which, 
springs of water, rising In rough it, contain 
these salts in solution. The Cheltenham 
.and> Gloucester springs arc in this cla>. 
The lias is remarkable* for the number 
an<J variety of its organic remains, among 
which are numerous chambered univalve*, 


merely spoken in conversation, they exist, , 
no longer than during the act of giving 
them utterance, and are heard only by " 
those in whose presence they ore used; - 
but, when they are committed to paper, (t 
they become permanent/ in their naturey-! 
and are capable of being disseminated ftu\; 
and wide. Words, again, .-my be spoken j 
in liaste, and without thought ; but the act 
of writing necessarily requires timo and ; 
deliberation. For these reasons, libelling . 
is regarded, 6y our law, as a mure IieinOuq 
offence than slandering, which is the tech* 
ideal name for spoken defamation; and 


bivalves, certain species of fish and verte- ’numberless expressions are libellous, IF ■•• 
bral animals, allied to the order of lizards, written and made public, which are not 

punishable, if they are merely spoken. ' 


some of Which are of enormous size. 
The ichthyosaurus, one of these, bus the 
* orbit of its eye 10 incheslong and 7 la cad ; 
and the plesiosaurus, of which 5 species 


Thus, unless the slanderous wordk be such 
as tend to cause it to be believed, that tjie 
person slandered is gpilty of some crime 


have been found,, measures 20 feet in punishable by law, ns theft or penury, or 

t mL! I • 1 _ « I r^l_ J! 


. length. This rock also embraces, in some 
, instances, bones of the turtle, fossil wood 
and jet: The lias crosses England from 
* near Whitby, in - Yorkshire, to Lyme, in 
k Dorsetshire. ’ The some formation occurs 
also, in' France, and in the Alps and the 
Jura. The most valuable mineral sub- 
stances .obtained from it are water-set- 
ting limo and alum shale. * . 

>f4 K Lin anus, Mount. (See Lebanon .) 
Libation (Latin, Hbatio^ libamentum * 

_ r '..ii . 


tljat he is infected with some disease j. 
whicli renders him unfit to mix*n society ; ' 
or unless they tend to injure him in tlie • 
particular trade from which he derives his ; > 
livelihoods; or unless they have actually * 
been productive of some damage to him,, k 
they are not actionable, though false. For, *»' 
instance, i| js not legal slander to say of a , 
private gentleman, dial he is a swindler^f •/ 
he has received no specific damage there-/, 
from, beyond the mere annoyance/ 


Vfrqm libare, Xo pour out) v projierly, a drink having been subjected to sucb.ah ijnputa 
v omiripg; 'bid used* also for otner ofierings tion. < But such accusations as these, * 
,)ip thq gpds, as a meaheake, px something all others which hold up individuals tq^*. 
' similar, placed/ on the altar, and a part of public hatred, cpnteznpt or ridicule,: 
|;Which wjip burned. Libations were also come libellous when the remembranoe.w 
made Vat domestic meals, some of the tliem is deliberately perpetuated by% V| 
•food being thro wit .into the fire on the being committed to writing. LU^ilplf^ 
^ hearth! in .honor .of the lares . Of aft ma ; f be brought to pumshmept lfy aiPfos- : 
^ ftruits, small ^tipn was likewise placed ecution on the part of tire goverpihent, .Qr ; 
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. ■ foe compelled to make reparation tty a pjvil * 
action. Tlicfcivil action is grounded .upon 
the injury which thQ'fibel *s supposed to 
occasion to the iudjyidual ; the public 
* prosecution, upOndts tendency to provoke 
a* breach of the peace. If the charges 
Contained in the libel are true, a civil ac- 
tion cannot bev maintained, because it is 
. considered that every man must bear the 
t consequences df his own act: and, there- 
fore, if he has laid himself open to nccu- 
1 nation, he must endure it as the naturaj 
result ofhis own crimes or folly. But, in- 
' astnuch as tlie malicious propagation even 
of that which is true,' is calculated to dis- 
turb the public jieacei the truth of the 
„ libellous matter is no defence, by the coin- 
1 inon law, upon a prosecution by the gov- 
ernment,' allhougli, without doubt, it will, 
in many cases, entitle the defendant to the 
’ merciful consideration of the court, when 
it decides upon the Quantum of punish- 
ment to be awarded.* In civil' actions, 
again, it is? 'necessary to prove that the 
publication of the libel was made, to others 
besides the person at whom it is 'aimed; 
for, however falige and atrocious it may 
be, it is evident that the perspn libelled 
cun derive no injuiy from it, so long as its 
very existence is known to none but him- 
self. Therefore ati abusive letter, written 
by one nmti to anotlier, is not sufficiently 
publish'd to support an action, unless the 
' writer shows it to a third person, because 
the person to whom it is addressed cannot 
be injured by it, unless he himself chooses 
to make it public ; nevertheless, the author 
. of such a letter piay lie prosecuted by in- 
dictment, for it equully {ends to create a 
breach of the peace. With these distinc- 
tions, civil actions and prosecutions for 
libel stand very much on trie same footing. 
In ordinary Cases, it is not necessary to 
.prove maljcc on the part of the libeller; 

’ fpr, even supposing that the libel was pub- , 
lished withotit auy malicious design, yet 
tile injury to the individual, 'and 'the don- 
• gcr to the public peace, are not the less on 
mat ifacoant. But, although tlie charges 
contained in a libel are fuse, yet, under 
the particular* circumstances ‘V>f certain 
: cases, the author is excused, unless ex- 
press proof can be produced of his having * 
Seen influenced by hatred or malice.' 
These are called privileged communica- 
tions. The master who gives a bad char- 
acter of the servant who has left him, is 
privileged, if he acts bom fidt oml not 

‘ i * By statute, m Now York and MaSsachbwlts, 

) the truth may be rt justification, if the publication 
was made with good motives and for justifiable 
V,end4. *• 


officiously; but if, , without application being 
made to him to give a character, he volun- 
teers officiously >o send one tothc persou 
who is’ about to lure tlie servant, he is not, 
privileged, and must stand or fall with the 
tjuth or falsehood of his charges. - So, if 
a lather writes to his son, bwut Jide, wa ru* - 
ing liiin against a person whose character 
be has reason to suspect, that is a privi- 
leged communication. It is difficult to 
iny down arty general definition, which 
shall comprise all the occasions when ... 
communication's an 1 ! privileged ; but, per- r 
haps, we shall not he very wrong in say jug * 
that, whenever a communication, is ‘made' 
hona fide , unofficiously, and without mal- 
ice, and cither the person who makes it, v 
or the person to whom it is made,- has a * 
real substantial interest in the subject to ( 
which it relates, it is a privileged Comma- 1 
ideation, and the mere fact of its not being . ' 
true will not render tin* person who makes 
it liable, either to a civil action, or to a ’ , 
criminal prosecution. A fair criticism on 
a public work, or print, &e. ; a fail* com- 
ment on a place nf public entertainment; 
a fair and impartial account of the pro- 
ceedings in n court of justice, and the like* 
are not considered libellous, unless tfie 
subjects to which they relate are in them- 
selves of such an obscene, blasphemous 
or scandalous nature, that a due regard t6 
decency enjoins that they should uot be 
publicly discussed? under which circum- 
stances, even a Correct statement becomes 
indictable. In n civil action, the plaintiff 
recovers damages, the amount of which is 
settled by the jury. But, upon an indict- 
ment, the jmy has merely to acquit the 
defendant, or to find him guilty,' after , 
which the court, passes judgment, und 
awards the punishment, which is general- . 
ly fine and imprisonment, or both; but, 
by stat ute I George IV, c. 8, persons con- 
victed a second lime of a blasphemous or/ 
seditious libel, muy lie banished for such a 
term of years as the court think** fit. The 
•jury decide on the lfegal innocence -Or 
criminality of tlie alleged libel, without 
being bound by the direction of the judge. 
(See Juty.) — t/ibd, in the ecclesiastical 
and admiralty courts, is the name given to ‘ 
the formal written statement of the coin- ' 
plainant’s ground of complaint against the . 
defendant. 1 

Liber; a surname of ^Bacchus artwng,’ t 
the Romans, referring to tlie idea of a Re- .1 
li verer, or ii berator. Liber was originally * . 
an okl Italian god of fmility, who^iuime‘ ;! ; 
was probably derived from tlie ojd wofal 
libare (to pour out, to wqjterJ. *Hp Kwa'. v » 
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. orjguidly. to those 'wtpcli were considered 1834,, the system 'of government ijotfWi * 
evitable for freemen, In 'contradistinction operation was adopted, and the benefit \* 
. f ; to, flinse wliicji went) left to slaves, In which liave resulted from iVan grfeal . ?' 

' modern times, the word liberal has recciv- **-- 21 — . 

f , ed a peculiar poiitjfc&l incanihg. The two 
.. great paVtieq* throughout ■ the European 
. • continent, ufc composed of those who ad- 
hem t8 the ancient regime, and object" tp 
' fe© principles of equal rights, and of those 

'■who, adhering to the latter, line thence f 

called liberals. .The struggle is between tained of large tracts of country, atid a 
, the feudal; or aristocratic, and the demo- jurisdiction (which excludes all foreign 
'.cratio principle. / There exists, of course, a " ■* ’ 


The supreme power resides iii fee agent ?; 
of fee society, but all the civil and lnuita- / 
ry officers of the colony are annually elect- * 
ed by the people. Through the negotia- ; * 
tious of the latO|Mr. Ashmun, great acces- '* 
sions were made to the original territory . 
of Liberia. Full possession has been oh- 


great variety of shades in both parties. 
'The word liberal receh cd the most dis- 
tinCt signification, in a jmlitical point of 
< "view, in France, during the years precod- 
idg fee revolution of 1830. It then meant 
the party opposed to the ultras and the 
hierarchists. A*t present, the name has 
*>110 longer a distinct party meanhig in 
France, because the liberal party rule. 
But this party is divided into the party du 
> - mouvbhent , , or tliose who wish further 
changes, and the stabilitarians, who wish 

* to keep things as they an 4 . The latter, at 
this moment, hoJd the reins of govern- 
ment. ’ (Sec the articles Doctrinaire s. 
Centre , and C6U Droit,)' 

Liberal Arts. (See Ms.) 

Liberia ; the name which, in 1,834, on 
the motion of general Robert CJnodloe 
Harper, was given to the territory pur- 
chased by the American colonization soci- 
’ ety, on the western coast of Africa. The 
' origin u|»d puqioses of tips association 
have) been already described in the article 
Colonization Society, as well as the ill suc- 
. cess offer first attempt to establish a set- 
tlement, m 1820. Iu fee summer of 1821, 

* cape Montserado, or Mesurudo, with a 
large tract of adjoining country, was pur- 
chased of the native chiefs, or head-men. 
The emigrants first established themselves 
on cape Montserado, under fee. direction 
of doctor Ayres, Jan, 7, 1833. Almost 
immediately after taking possession of the 

; rape, doctor Ayres was, in conseqnenoe 

* of severe illness, obliged to return to the 
U. States; hut, happily for the colony, 

A .l. 1 1 1 


nations from making settlements) acquired • k 
over tlio coast, from cape Mount to Trade 
Town, a distance of 1§0 miles. The ter- C 
rit* >ry of 1 aberia is generally low rtpon the 
coast, hut gradually rises towards fee into- ' 
rior, and, at a distance of from 20 . to 30 
miles from the sea, hills are visible, of ’* 
considerable elevation. About 48 tniles 
due north-west from cape Montserado, is. , 
(Irand (Jape mount, which is elevated ,, 
from a Jrvel country, on a base of al>out 
four miles »a diameter, 1)00 feet above the 1 
sen, which washes it on three sides. This *• 
mount, the north- western extremity of , 
Liberia hav, is covered with a deep and . 
unfading foliage. Several springs of ex- 
cellent water descend from it, and the 
Pissou river (a broad, but irregular opd 
sluggish stream, which has been traced to . 
about J00 miles from its moufe) Anpties 
itself into the ocean on its northern side. 
The St. Paul’s river, which Hows into Li- 1 
l>eria hay, at the distance of from eight to 
nine miles north of enjie Montserndo, is of 
considerable magnitude, and supposed to . * 
admit, above Us falls (about 20 miles from “ 
its mouth), of boat navigation for 200 or .* 
300 miles. The Montserado river is 40 . 

miles long 2 and enters the sea on the 
northern side of the cape of the same >Y 
name. In fee Juuk district, south-east *i 
of cape Montserado 40 miles, are two 
eonsid'craWe rivers, one descending front ‘ ' 
the north-north-west, and the other from \ 
the east-north-east, and pouring their wa- / 
ters into tlu* ocean at the distance of only . * 
two miles from each other. The river Sti * J 
John’s, 81 Wiles south-east from* cope 


'fife*. Jehudi Ashqiun arrived, and assumed Montserado, is larger than any we have 5 ? 
ft the BUperintupdMicc of oftairs, Aug. 8. mentioned, and represented by Mr. Ash- 
Fotfjrnom than,' six years, this able man mini as majestic, and navigable fer, vessel i', 


devoted his jwwbrs to the work of 
' establishing, upon broad and sure foundb- 
, tious,' tlrisB colotiy, so interesting to the U. 
. ■Htotps, utal on full of liope for Africa. 
His defence of the, infant settlement, in 
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of 90 to 100 tons, abounding \wtli fish, 
and having fts course tlifough* a fertile;: ** 
delicious and salubrious country, of a rich 
and mellow soil, fanned 10 hours in every. • 
w , R. H. Clurk'j. ! 
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' 24, ^ven jn the dry 9eason,by.d sea breeze, 1% trilie;’ nbQUt half the zmfpW’of 'the 
tempered and sweetened, m its jn^ssage up . Veys. South-west of Mcunserado are the 
the river* by the verdure which croons its Bassos, extending dver various Countries, 
hanks, ^tendering tlie scope One of the Their number may he estimated nt iSbjXX). * 

- most delightful that cdn.be hnagmed. The Keys arc described as' a proud, selfish, s 
; Cape Montsmdo, upon which is situujtod deceitful race; thoiJeyH as indolent, pacify •; 
. ' Monrovia ijfcs caHcd hi honor of presi- ic and inoffensive, ind The Bassos &SrMn- 
’^dent Monroe, one of the earliest and dusirjous* and many of tliepi laborious, 

* most efficient friends of the colonization It, is not to be understood, however, that ■* 
i society), tlie earliest settlement made .each of ihost; classes is held tufe^ther aud* 

in Liberia, is about <i° 27' N. lat., and directed by a single government They , 

, JO® iff W. Ion. from Gnymvieh. Cape are all. of tliem broken up into.suiniH and 
. Molitse^ido is elevated about 80 feet above feeble tribes, utterly incapable of conduct- 
this ocean, Is washed by the water on ing warlike operations in, a united and 
three sides, anti connected with a level powerful manner*. The people farther in , 

, i tract of land on tlie fourth. Its length, the interior am of a moiV elevated ami * . 
from north-west to south-east, is three ami civilized character, have some knowledge , 
one third miles ; its average width, from of the Arabic language, and some ac- * 
north-east to soutlv-vvost (directly across quaintance with the niorc useful arts. ' 
from the river to tlie ocean), thive fourths The articles to be obtained hv trade at 
of a mile. It comprehends about lbOO laberia arc chiefly ivory, camwood, gold, 
acres. From May to October, the wind, tortoise-shell, hides, tlie teeth of the sea- 
on this coast,* is uniformly from south- horse, and a small quantity of coffee, 
south-west. In November and December, 'flic country abounds in cattle, goats, 
the sea breeze varies from south-south- swine and fowls, and in most, of the fruits 
west to north-north-west, the land breeze and productions of nt her tropical ’climated. 

• commonly from north-east and north. Thus fkr, the efforts of the American col- 
M asters of vessels should remember that oui/.ation society have been attended with 

.• .this coast may, at all seasons, he descended great, if not unexampled, success. The 
fvith little difficulty; hut that the ascent, men of color, who have migrated to Lilie- 


lietWeen January’ and May, is exceedingly ria, have felt tlie influences of enterprise 
slow, both the. current and wind being in and freedom, 'and are improved alike ill 
opposition. Vessels standing by cape their condition at id character. Those 


. opposition. Vessels standing try rape 
Mount might to give this cape a birth of 
f two or three leagues. The anchorage 
ground} at the distance id* one or two miles 


who /were slaves blue become' masters; 
those who wen 1 once ’ dependent have 
become independent: once die objects of 


north-east of cape Montserado, is sate and charity, they are now benefactors,* and the 
good. The American colonization society very individuals who, a few years hgo, felt 
has transport'd to Liberia 1402 fre< per- their spirits depressed in our land, ami 
sons of color. Between 100 and 200 incapable of high efforts ahd great nebiove- 
filuves, liberated from the grasp of pirates incuts, now stand forth conscious of their 
on the coast, have been placed under the dignity and power, sharing in nil the priv- 
protection of the colony. About 000 slaves, ileges and honors of a respected, a free, 
taken while about to be brought into, the and a Christian people. , The plan of the 
U. States contrary to law, have hum re- American colonization society appears 
moved to Liberia by the government of practicable to a Very great extent, dud, we 
*lhe C. States. Tliere are four flourishing trust, vVill be made the moans Of iiu;sti- 


setdements within the limits of the colony 
1 — Monrovia, Caldwell, tl ie llalf-wny Farms 
(or New Georgia), and Millsburg, situated 
20 miles in the interior, on the eastern 
bonk of the St. Paul’s. One of the native 
tribes has voluntarily placed itself under 
, the laws of the > colony, and others have 
expressed a desire to follow its example. 
The natives, in the vicinity of Liberia, may 
be divided into' three great dosses — tlie 
Fey or Vey tribes occupying .the country 
^ from Gal linos river to umnd'Cape mount, 
,, 'fy distance Of 50 miles, and which are es- 
^ .ritpateif by Mr. Ashmun at 1560. Between 
f/#4pfe Mount add cape Montserado is the 


inalile good to the U. States flitd to Africa. - 
Ljbektas, among the Homans, person- 
ified liberty ; according to Hygimis, a 
daughter of , Jupiter and Juno. When 
she is represented on coins, with her head , 
uncovered, she is 1 the Romijii Liberty j but,. . 
with a/liadcin and veft^he is the goddess ' %• 
Liberty, in general^ Gracchus built a tein- ' 
pie to the latter on mount Avon tine. ■' 1 ' 
LinteivrmEs, or LiBKJi’rthi ;'a sect of, , v i 
fanatics, in x tho sixteenth century^in llol-; 
lame! and Brabant, who placed , rdfpjion in * , 
a perfect union of the soul With* God, \i 
which hayjng opee tafcon pla<*\, all differ- * 
once between evil mill good, ^ip ajftd vitj T , V 
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^ . tue, Reused 5.60 tlikt thG individual ', might j^n&}p,cmd it atterwaEf^W kt >^> 

^vehjmself up tobis appetitwaml'pas^ cfcp. * :, t , , ; v'J 

sions, as these wore rto logger bad. ■ Libra y tlio, Jiopiati pound unit for <\ 
M Liberty or THE Pubs*., (See Press.) weighing. (See As.) The ancient Rojnaiis *, ' 
Liberty Tree. ’Ait tfte time jof the reckoned money also by poundv&nd a 0 
1 disturbances qcpejted ih the American col- libra Vif Silver was worth 1 about tbir- ^ 
oniss by the stamp act,- a i large American teen dollars. This won! passed o^er id' , 
elm was used, .in Boston, to hang oHnox-’ the various notions of Latin descent or,V 
ious characters in effigy, and to make mixture. (Bee &vte.) 

. ' known die, intentions or the sons of liberty * 

(as the patriots wore colled), who also held 
theJr meetings Under it. TIjc following 
inscription was placed upon it — “This? 

. tree was planted in the' year 1f>40, mid 
pruned by order’ of the. sons of liberty, 

February 14, I7tib7* It ‘was thcncefor- 
, ;'ward called the liberty trie, but, in 1774, 

Was cpt dowik by'lhe English troo|>s, l»y 
1 •. whom the town was occupied. The ex- 
' ample was imitated in othor parts of the 
country, 1 rliost ‘ of the towns having their 
liberty tree ; and, ori the breaking out of 
the French revolution (1789), tin* snipe 
emblem was adopted. A liberty tree was 
plunted by the? Jacobins in Paris, and 
'many other cities of France followed their 
* . - example. The same ceremony was prac ■ 

. tised by the French troops, 011 their en- 
trance into foreign ‘countries. The Lom- 
bardy poplar was first used, but tlm 
French name of this tree ( pevplitr ), af- 
fording matter of* derision, oaks or fir-trees 
wen; * aflerwari Is used . 


Libraries. The rnpst ancient library 
is fabulously ascrilied to the Egyptian i . : 
king Osy immdyus of Memphis. Pfeistm- 
tus first founded a ' library among thfc M 
Greeks, at Athens ; Xerxes camed.it to 
Persia, but Scleiicuu Nicator caused it to • 
he restored to Athens. Tlio motif cele- 
brated library of antimiity whs die Alex- * !■ 
ttiidrian. (Bee Jtiexandria.) iEtnitius Pun- 4 
his and Luctilhts brought die first libYa- 
ries, as die spoils of war, to Borne. Asi- 
• nius PoIJio founded the fii»r public library, 
which was also taken in war. 'Julius 
Ciusar established a large libraiy, and in- 
trusted it to the can* of the learned Varro. s 
Augustus founded two libraries, one of 
which was called Pahtlina, because it was 
in tbe temple of Apollo, on mOunt Pala- 
tine ; the other >vas in the portico of Oc- 
ta via,, and was called Odaviana . The ; 
conflagration of Nero dt.tfroyed several 
libraries, which Dornitkm restored* Tra- 
jan founded a very excellent library. Pub- 
lius Victor mentions 2d public libraries in.* 


the head was, in early times, a mark of 
liberty. Slaves always went hare-hemlcd, 
and one of die ceremonies of emancijwi- 
tiou was the glaring a cap on their head, 
by their former master. Thus the cap (or 
the hat) became the symbol of liberty, 


Liberty, Cap of. The right of covering . Home ; there were, besides, extensive 
1 r « * private libraries. These treasures were* 

destroyed or disjicrsed, partly by die raw- , 
ages of the barbarians, partly by (he icono- \ 
clasts^ In the ninth and eleventh centu- 
ries, Basil the Macedonian, emperor of 
the East, and die jeamed (‘ownenian im- .* - 
and' has played a part in tunny revolii- perial family, marie several collections of ' 
tions. The hwisS owe their liberty to the books, principally in tbe convents of the - Y 
, hat which .Gessler ordered to In* saluted * ‘ 

• as’ a mark of submission. The arms of 
the united Swiss can ton A have a round 
hat for a crest* In England, die. cap (blue, 
with a white Itorder, and the inscription 
Liberty, in letters of gold), is used as a 
symbol of die copstitutionw liberty of the 
> nation, and Britannia sometimes liears it 


Aegean islands and mount Alims. The* 
Arabians hud, in Alexandria, a coiwidenr-, , 
ble library of Arabian books. Al-Mumduu 1 * - 
collected many Greek manuscripts , in 
Bagdad. In die West,’ libraries were l 
founded in the second half of the eighty y 
century, by tbe encouragement of Clmrle- '4 
zuugne. in France, one of the most ocl-,“ 
ebrated was that in the aWicy SuOrmaip - j - * 


' on dm point of hey spear; more common- - - r - ^ , 

ly, however, she has, the trident of Nep- dqs Pr£s, near Paris. In Germany, tbe ‘N 
A tune,‘ without the cap, in her left hand, libraries of Fulda, Guryev, and, in die;’ i 
whilst she offers the olive branch of peace eleventh century, that of mrsehau, were* •> 
- to tye world in her right hand. The cap valuable. In Spain, in die twelfth contu- 
was used in France, as the symbol of liln '"ry, the Moors had 70 public libraries, of * '• 
erty, af tho beginning of the revolution which that of Cordova contained 250,000 ‘ 


erty, . 

' (17)39) and its red color was liorrowed 
from;that of the liberated guUey-slaves of 
; Marseilles, w4io went in great numbers to 
. Pam ’ The Jacobin chin, At Paris; aftcr- 
» wards made the red cap a Nidge of mem- 


voluines. In England and Italy, libraries 
were also founded with great zeal parti c^' s ” 
idarly, in . the former country, by IlMmfti J ' * 
Aungerville ; in die latter, by>f*fjttqrcli,v v ' 

Boccaccio anti otiicrs. Aftgr tho -inveiv >) 



: ;53fc ' •••;; ' 

, tidrt of the art ’of priathigy thie veto done and 15,000 MSS, ; MoHlena: 80,000 ';\ 
mote easily arid at t$ss expense.* Nicholas vols., ptid that of Naples 430, Q0D, Too Vm- ^ 
V* founded, the Vatican liataryv Cardinal jean library is very large and famous, but in 
* v Bessarion bequeathed his excellent library ' much disorder. , The nurriber q? books iU 4 . 
to the church jof St. Marie at Venice. {See fbreighJibraries is very difficult* to bo asder^ • ,< 

futul’fl intoMotniit on* h o tnlnrfil uritVi nramoinn mid tliM. uM)ti>iYi»nht 


Pctit-Radel’s Interesting Rechcrches surlcs 
■„ BibMhiqi m mciames ef modemes jnsqu'i 
* la Fondation 4v la Bildiotheqve Mazarine, 
(Paris, 1819.) The principal libraries of 
modem times are, the royal library at 
. Paris (more than 400,000 primed lx>oki§ 
and 80,000 MSS.) ; the central court li- 
' t brory at' Munich (more than 400,000 
books and 9000 MSS.); the imperial li- 
*• brary at Petersburg (300,000 Iwxiks .and 
11,000 MSS.) ; the imperial library at Vi- 


taindd with precision, and the statements 
differ eonnuen, that the above estimates dre, * 
in many coses, little better thah approxima- < 
tious. In the U. States^ the principal li- ’’ 
braries are- that of Harvard college (36,000 '* 
vok) ; of the Boston Atbonaium (26,000 
vols.) ; of the Philadelphia library', (27,000 ’ 
vols.) ; of congress (16,000 vols.*) ; of- . 
Charleston (13,000.) ' 
i duration on* the Ear^h is sometimes * 


„ 7 , 7 ___ r used to denote the parallelism .of die 

emia (300,000 books and 12,000 MSS.) ; earth’s axis in every part of its revoju- 
the university library at ’Gottingen (about lion round the sun. 


300,000 hooks) ; the royal library at 

, Dresden (at least 220*000 printed books, 
*150,000 pamphlets, dissertations and small 
works not. included, and 2700 MSS.) ; the 
royal library at Copenhagen (stated ^vari- 
ously at 130,000, 250,000 and 400,000 vol- 
umes; it has 3000 MSS.) ; the library in 

* the Escurigl (130,000 volumes, and excel- 
lent Arabian MSS.) ; the royal library at 
Berlin (200,000 vols. and 7000 MSS.) ; the 

i academical library at Prague (130,000 
vols. and 8000 MSS.) ; the royal library 
in Stuttgard (116,000 vols.); the Vatican 
library at Borne (’*#>0,0001 woks and 40,000 
MSS.). Jn England, die two largest libra- 
ries are* the Bodleian in Oxford (stated by 
some at 500,000, by others at 250,000 vols. 

* and 30,000 MSS.), and die library of the 
.Bjptlsh museum at London ( 180,000 liooks 

,* and al>out (>0,0i)0 MSS.). Besides th^ Bib- 
liotht qw! dv roiy them are, in Paris, those of 
tlie arsenal ( 150,000 printed 1 looks, 5000 
MSS.), of St Genevieve (110,000 printed 


Libration of , the Moon. Very nearly 
the same face of tlie moon is always turn- ' 
ed towards the earth, it being subject to . 
only a small clumge 'within certain limits, 
those spots which lie near the edge ap- , 
pouring aud disappearing by turns ; tliis , 
is called its libration . The moon turns 
alxiut its axis in tin* snme direction in 
which it revolves in its orbit, , Now, the • 
angular velocity about its axis is unifunn, 
and it turns about its axis, in tlie same 
time in which it makes a complete revo- 
lution in its orbit ; if therefore, the aiigdv 
lur motion about the earth were also uni- ' . 
form, the same face of the moon would . 
always he turned towards the earth ; for, 
if tlie moon had no rotation on her axis, 
when she is on oj>]>oslte sides of the earth, 
she would show different faces ; hut if 
after she har» made half a revolution in 
bet* orbit, she has also turned half round 
her axis, then the face, which would oth- 
erwise have been shown, will he turned 



■all, J ,200,000 volumes in the public libra- 
ries hi Paris. In the rest of France, there 
arp 273 public libraries, the principal of 
which are those of Lyons (containing to- 
■gethcr 600,000 vols.) ; Bordeaux (105,000); 

Aix (73,000), At c. The total number of 
volumes,* in these provincial libraries, is 
3.000^)60/ Access to these great collec- 
tions is easily obtained, hotli by natives of her eastern parts, and soinotimes a little 
mid foreigners. In Italy, dierc am a great more ’of her western parts! This is called • . 


gulai' velocity in her orbit about the earth, 
the same side of die moon would lie always 
towards tin? north ; but as the, moon’s an- 
gular velocity about her axis is uniform, 
and her angular velocity in, her orbit is not 
uniform, these angular velocities cannot 
continue always equal, and therefore the 
moon will sometimes shdvy ft little, inoiv 



library at Florence, 150,000 vok, 9000 of her orbit, he? opposite poles are turfl- 
/ MSf^. ; tlie university library at Genoa, , ed towU^ds the earth ; therefore tycr poles ■? t 
70^)00 vols.* the Ambrosian at Milan,* appear and disapp<;ar hy t ( urns. 'fEis-is.-,,. 
/' f 10,000 printed vols.*' and, at lea^t, 15,000 called a libration in latitude. Hence neuiv 
" MSS.- -according to others, 140,000 vols. ly one half of the moon 'is nay ex; Visible* .. 

' .■ s 1 , • * * • T* i V '+> V* J 
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; if the earth, and^hei , efofe < Bearly»nc half . iutstaiW is po wderyV cnistacWu^ tee m Hy fj 
of its inhabitants; (if ithavo any) never .Immops, coriaceous,' of evep corneous-; * 

!. see .the earth, apd nearly the oftier btflf and their forin thait bf a horizontal frond, ,>«* 

' ijever losfe sight of it. - Alsp. the time, of ’ 1 ' 

pin rotation about, its axis, being -a month, 

‘ the length of the lunar days arid nights 
Will- be about a* fortnight each* It is a 
: *veiy extraordinary circumstance, that the 
time of the moon’s revolution about her 
axis should be equal to that in her orbit. 

, Libya, with the ancient geographer ; a 
large part of the north of Africa, west of 
JEgypt," which was divided into Libya 
exterior and interior ; sometimes also into' 

I*. Proper, L. Marmarica and L. Cyronaic. 

• The Greek authors sometimes corrmre- 

~ 


simulated, lobed, of divided, bearing scat- 
tered tubercles ,ahd c unlike Warte, or 
branching and cjpralloid. They are cohi- , ; „ ’ 
mon everywhere, adhering to rocksi thv'i* 
trunks of trees and barrel soil. , On, as-,- ' 
cending mountains, they are found dour- ■ • 
isiilng beyond the limit of all othelr plants, 
even to* the veiy verge of jieqx'tua) snw. 
Many of* them, fixing upon the hardest ,, 
rocks, by retaining moisture, facilitate their 
decomposition, and promote the formation 
of soil. They are generally pereYmial, 
and grow by receiving moisture through 
all parts of tneir surface, and, though fov 


bended all Africa under this name. , , D , 

Licenses, or Free Letters, wbjro in- queutly desiccated, the leant" rain restores 
' stru meats 'used to diminish the effect of tlieir freshness. Many of the species* op-' 
•the Berlin and Milan decrees of Napo- pear to be universally distributed, occur- , 
lean, and the 'British orders in council, ring in all parts of the globe': but the 
•which threatened the destruction of Eu- lichens of the equatorial regions and 
ropean commerce, if some exceptions lmd southern hemisphere have not, hitherto, 

, not been made by both nations. England , been’ satisfactorily examined. Several of 
decreed first, in November, 1808, that ves- the species are used for sustenance in 


sels of all nations, • the French excepted, 
> might be provided with licenses, good for 
k nee year, upon condition of importing 
gram into England ; but, after 1800, li- 
censes were given under the condition of 
'oxportiug British manufactures or colonial 
produce. Licenses were also sold by 
France, especially for the purpose of sup- 
plying her navy. False papers for ships 
were also in common' use. At last, it \s as 
decided by England to grant licenses to 
all ships not French, even though they 
carried a French license, upon condition 
that ope third part of the cargo should be 
English goods, the same portion of French 
cargo being also allowed. France also 
jgitve licenses (to American vessels) to ex- 
port French goods, and, in return, to im- 
port colonial produce. Licenses were 
granted by Russia for trade with Eng- 
*wnd, from 1811, and by Sweden, for the 
same trade, from 1812 ; bat, at the fall of 
the famous continental system (see that 
article), die licenses became useless. 

Licentiate ; an academical dignity lie- 
twcen 1 the baccalaureate and the doctor- 
ate, and tbo obtaining of which is a neces- 
sary step \o taking the doctor’s degree. 
Licentiate also signifies the person who 


times of scarcity, by the inhabitants of the ^ 
northern regions. The tripe de rochc of 
the Canadians, so often resorted to hy the » 
fur traders, is also a lichen, somewhat 
resembling the substance trpm which the 
name is derived. The reindeer moss < 
(caifiomyce rangiferina) is common, in * 
sterile soil, in many parts of tin*, northern , 
hemisphere ; but, in the arctic regions, 
it grows in the greatest profusion, often . 
occupying, exclusively, extensive tracts of • 
country, covering the ground to the depth 
of a f^ot or more, and having the appear- 
ance of snow. It is celebrated as being f 
the chief resource of the reindeer in • 
these desolate regions. The Iceland moss > 
(physeia Jrelandica) is also exceedingly v 
abundant in the arctic regions, and often . ■■ 
affords aliment to tho inhabitants, either in 
the form of gruel or bread, which last/' 
though not agreeable, is vory nutritious.. 
Tho taste is bitter, astringent, and ex- 
tremely mucilaginous. It is‘an article of' . 
commerce, mid is very frequently eni- < , 
ployed in pharmacy, in the composition of • ■/ 
various pectoral lozenges and sirups, and is *• 
celebrated as an article of diet, in combi- *■ £ 
nation with milk, in coughs awl pulmb- 
nnry atfectioiis. T)ie plant consists of a; 


. 

'.has received the degree. A licentjnte iii . membranous frond, divided into lobes and .. V 
. theology has the right of delivering theo- lacinutywWU an* unattached, and either; 
logical lectures, and u licentiate in modi- smooth or fringed op the margin. It is ’• 
cine the right to practise. , very abundant in the Alpine rogiop ofitbo , 

’ Lichens.; a family of plabts, belonging .White mountains of , New Hampshire^ 

\ to the Liuusean class cryptogmnia, remain- Ofvhal (rocetld tinrtoria) is still' an' impOT- y 
jng about 1200 known sjiecies, which ure tant article of coutinerco ? though, much 
>now arranged under several genera. Their less used now than, fqnnerlyf oh account ; 
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* of the fugitivetaes^of tUerich purple and , 

I( ' ipeejiolored dyes which it; yields* . .Some 
*' <if its tints, however, are capable of being 
.fixed, And it is^hesideg, employed for 
,? * staining marble, forming blue, veins and 
' spots, i It grows op* rocks, bordering on 
. ; the sea, in the islands of the -Mediterra- 
: ttean, the Azpres, Canaries, Capo Verde 1 
' and* Bourbon. That from the Cnimries is ‘ 
t most esteemed, and is largely imported 
; into Europe. . Several other lichens afford 
dyes of various colors, sohio of which can 
be rendered permanent. Litmus is also 
. ’obtained from a lichen.* (See Litmus.) 

■ Licutknberg, George Christopher, one 
of the greatest natural philosophers, and 

' Wittiest writei^ that Germany Hus pro- 
duced, hour in 1742, at Ober-llamst&df, 
near Darmstadt, Wus the youngest of a 
family of 18 children. He received from 
his father some instruction in physics, 
and went, after his death, to the academy 
at Darmstadt lli was strong and well 
formed till eight years of age ; hut, at this 
time, the effects of the carelessness of his 
, nurse became visible, iu a distortion of the 
1 spine. In 1763, he went to Gottingen, 
where he applied himself to astronomical 
observations. He made observations up- 
on the earthquake of 1767, and observed, 
with K&stner, the transit of Venus iprer 

■ the sun’s disk, June 19, 1769, us also the 
comets of 1770, J771, and 1773, the orbit 
of which last he described, and presented 
to die academy* of sciences of Gottingen. 

. He also constructed lunar charts, in which 
the spots are indicated in the order in 
which they are successively covered by. 
the earth’s shadow. In 1770, lie was 
offered a professorship at Gdttingen, which 
he entered upon in his 28th year. In this 
' year he went to London. Lichtenberg 
ascertained by observation, in- 1772 and 
!l773, the situations of Hanover, Osna- 
hruck and Stnde. He afterwards un- 
, dertook to publish, with illustrations, the 

n iers left by Tobias Mayer, and added 
unar chart, with a description of lunar 
} spots: but only one volume appeared. He 
' visited England again in 1774, and wrote 
upon Garrick and the English stage. He 
subsequently published an excellent com- 
mentary upoh Hogarth’s engravings. In 
*1778, he returned to Gottingen. From 
this period, he lectured upon experimental 
‘philosophy. His lectures were of great 
worth,' and his apparatus was princely. 

, He was ranked as a discoverer in physics, 
(1 ’ from his observations upon the figures 
develojHid upon electrified sulistances, 

\ which he learned to reproduce and ex- 
Llubit, mid wljich still retain lijs name. He 

; v-.'f/ V ‘ ^ . 


also attacked, with much, wit, in several 
publications, the system of physiognomy ’ 
to , Which Lavater had given such ctp*- ; 
rency ; but he was ShbJiequeutly i*eeon- " 
tiled to Lavater. Ojther ■ productions, ,» 
•which he thought, censurable, felt the > 
lash of Kis wit: His taste for,, drawings 
; illustrative of character, made him a great 
admirer of Hogarth. - J jo, fip: a Jong ' 
.time, supplied the Gottingen Sauvenii* ,* 
with miniature drawings of the hpadri * 
of Hogarth,, accompanied by very 1 witty 1 
and ingenious observations. The' lavor- ’ 
able reception iff these led to the publics- ' 
tion of a Minute Explanation of Hogarth’s 
Plates, with perfect miniature Copies of 
them, by lliepeuhausen, of which ha pub- 
lished four numbers himself: (he .seven 
next to the eleventh ‘ were published . 
by Hottjger, and the last by Houterwek. * 
t In the last years of his life, Lichton- . 

* berg became hypochondriac and mis- 
anthropic, so that lie shut himself up in 
Tiis chamber, and would see no one. , He 
died of a pulmonary inflammation, Feb. 
24, 17!)!), aged -57. r He was an original 
thinker, to whom no subject of il scientific ’ 
character was uninteresting. . Scientific , 
spirit and poetic talent wore united in 
him in, a singular degree, and produced 
the most peculiar and striking results^ 
but the liighest principle of the hiunan 
mind — failh in something divine — wa in 
his s[)eculaiive moments, disregarded ; 
and a superstitious belief m dreams, pre- 
dictions and present imeutft; was admitted 
in its stead. 

Lie he :elu ; an ancient city of England, 
in the county of Stafford, arid a county 
of itself, with particular local jurisdiciioa, - 
under the government of the bailiffs and 
magistrate^. It stands on, a • small brook * 
that runs into the Trent The city is riteat 
and well built,, and consists of three or - , 
four principal streets, and some smaller 
ones ; and is separated ’from the Close, * 
which is in the county of, Stafford, by ft 
pool of running water. It is the resi- , < 
donoe of the dignitaries of the church. 

J The cathedral is supposed to have been ' 
founded about 656, and wgs afterwards, * 
much enlarged and improved. . It is one* \ 
of the most elegant religious edifices in 
Great Britain, extending 400 feet in length, * 
and 67 in breadth. . Ip, the centre rises an 
elegant steeple*; to the height of 258 feet, v! 
and two smaller ones, at the west end*, ; 
183 feet The interior l is finished, with ; *; 
corresponding elegance and splendor* The 
body of the church is spacious and lofty, 0 
supported by pillar formed of clusters of 
slender columns, with neat foliated cafti : , •• 




‘ Is (>6 feetj <md tlie ?ehe have *60. ’ prince has dedtenik th«. Ausirian '. ciide ^ 

/ Over the great west doors, that 6peh into - valid in Liehtertatoini - The crnm# of 'A p-' 
"the nave, js placed V splendid circular peal are the Austrian courts. The prince *• 

' window, constructed at 'the \exptmso of 'furnishes a contingent of 55 men to jl^p/ '* 


James, duke of York/, in d 10 reign of 
Charles II. A number of interesting 
monuments are, dispersed tl trough the 
- church, among thorn Chantrey’s celebrated 
group of sleeping children. St. Me^s 
chapel, now thrown open to the choir, is 
uncommonly beautiful and splendid. Be- 
sides the cathedral, the Close contains a 
. variety of buildings, which, except a few 
houses, belong to the church. The bish- 
op's palace is situated ut the north-east 
■ corner. It ( is a spacious building of stone, 
with the date of 1687, and the arms of the 
bishopric/ in front. Lichfield contains a 
free grammar school, at which were 
educated Addison, Wollaston, Ash mole, 

> Garrick and Johnson. Population, 5022. 
16 miles N. Birmingham. > * 

Lichtenstein, Martin Henry Charles; 
a linguist and natural philosopher, born at 
Hamburg, Jiui. 10, 1780. At the age of, 
22, he received from the Dutch general 
Janssen, who was appointed governor of 
tjie caj>e of Good Hope, the situation of 
instructor and physician to his son. He 
arrived at the cape at the end of the year 
1802, and spent seven months in explor- 
ing the interior of the colony. Upon the 


v He has a vdictf < 
16th vote in the diet, and has tb'e ** 
28lh vote in the general assembly (plenubfy ! 
Nov. a, 1818, he grafiteddus principality 1 
a' constitution, *on the model of the consti- 
tution bf the German states off Austria. 
We meutioi) tliis, on account of the quali- 
fying clauses of tho fourth' section of this , # 
instrument, which would make the elec- 
tors of Lichtenstein an assembly of patfcr- . 
arclis. ilt gives the right of voting'to every 
person who iwiys taxes on an estate valued' 
at 2000 guilders, is GO years old, of irro- , 
jirouohable and disinterested character, 
und ‘of a peaceable disposition. The 
prince's income is 17,000 guilders* but he 4 * 
has large districts, with towns und villages/ t , 
as on Austrian subject, which conttin ) 
*‘150.000 inliabitants, and yield a revenue j. 
•f 1,500,000 guilders. He has also com 
siderahle }. ^sessions in Bohemia. 

Lick, or Salt Lick. A salt spring is - 
called a lick, in the western parts of the, 
U. States, from the circumstance that tile 
earth about it, which is impregnated with 
saline particles, is licked by the bison and ' 
deer. 

Lictors. Lictors, in Rome, Were tho 


1 


breaking out of tlie war, lie received, in public servants, who attended upon tho 
1804, tho post of surgeon-major to a bat- 
talion of Hottentot light iufiiutry, and, 


after a few expedilions, wus named, in 
1805, as one of a coiii mission to visit the 
distant tribe of Bushwatms. Two montlis 
alter his’ return*, tlie colony was conquered 
■ by the English, and he returned to Hu*- 
rope r with general Janssen,, and to Ger- 
many in 1806. In J810, lie went to Ber- 
lin, and published there his Joumuh, of 
which the two first volumes appeared in 
, 181 li In ltill, he alsp became a profes- 
sor in .tlie newly erected miivereity. In 
1819, lie travelled through England, Hol- 
land,' Switzerland arid France’; studied 
their most celebrated scientific institutions 
for natural history, and formed connexions 


magistrates, to fulfil their contriiaiids. 
Their ^name (lictores) was derived from 


their binding offenders hand and font, 
previously to tlie punishment of scourging. 
Tlie office was borrowed by Romulus 
from the Etruscuns, whose chief magis- 
trates were attended by servants, bearing* 
axes tied up in bundles of rods, which 
wrtre calfod fasces . lie was himself ai- , 
ways , preceded by 12 of them. When 
the regal dignity was abolished at Rome,* 
the royal pomp was retained ; am), on 
this account, consuls, pnetors, and other , 
jnqmrtiuit officers (except the censors),. 


■r& 


were uU attended by lictors, When a 
magistrate of liigli rauk appeared in pub* / 
lie, tlte lictors preceded him in -a file, fol- ' ^ 

* which enabled liim to augment, greatly, lowing each other. Jlwas tlieir duty to- 
/die rrmsoiird of the university with which clear tlie road of the populace, that the <■>. 

consul, or other officer, might #ot be inn ] , 
peded in hie progress; and this was 


■ he was connected; 

Lichtenstein (projierly, Lkchlenstem), 
i a sovereign principality, the smallest stale 
of the Gortnan confederacy, is situated ou 
‘ the northern declivity of the Rhattian 
’ Alps (which here rise to the height of 
5600 fqetji and on the Rhine. • It com- 


effected by tho cry, “ Thp -consul (or pwe- , r 
tor,v&c,) comes,” ^‘Make wa^ for*t$e\/ 
consul.” When he returned to hisqwn 
house, or enured another, , -the lictors » 
struck the door with their fhsces. They *' 


vf 'j- 






also took, care that proper 'respect sb'onjd 
l mb shown to tlip potion of the irtagistrate. 
A, horseman who. the constat was 
obliged to. demount Every one uncovered 
his heed as he passed, loft him free pus- 
' * sage, &c* The uctofs were the execution- 
. era Of piinishments. They were free men, 
hut chosen from oinoiig the lowest classes, 
tuid were often frfeed-men of the Aiagis- 
‘ trate whota they attended. The dictators 
wore preceded by 24Jicfors ;'the consuls, 

, decemvirs mid tribunes of the soldiers, by 
12; the printers and master of the lioifce, 

, by 6, and tin? vestal virgins by 1, only. * 
Liechtenstein. (Sec Lichtenstein.) 
Liege ((Jerman, Lhttich ; Dutch, Luyk ), 
formerly a bishopric in the circle of West- 
phalia, whs occupied by the Trench in 
1794, ceded to them by the peace of Lit-' 
n^. vi lie, and formed the depaitmont of the 
, Ourthe. By a decree of the congress of 
Vienna, and a separate treaty of March 
- 23, 1815, this country was given, as a soy - 
ereigu principality, to the king of the Neth- 
erlands, and formed, until the Belgian re\ - 
■ olutiou of 1830, a province of the king- 
dom, containing 21(H) square miles, with 
354,000 v inhabitants, some portions of its 
’ territory having Im»cii added to other prov- 
'inccs. The Meuse and Ourthe water it. 


to the troubles of 1630, had 650 students , . 
and several useful institutions, connected 1 ' 
with it. ‘ /■' 

Liegnjtz, capital of the feovenunent of ; / 
the same name, in SilasiO, ^Prussia, at tho ’ 
confluence of the Schwarzwoswer • and. 
Katzuach, the scat of gtVgrnmfent, 
has 9(>00 inhabitants, institutions for edu- * 
cation, linenrbleaeheries, > &C. Frederic* ' *' 
the Orem defeated general Laudon near v 
Jaegnitz, August 15, 1700, Not for froth 
it lies the village^ *of Walilstatt, fh>m 
which Blticber. received his title of prince,. ' 
On account of the battle of the Katzbnch * 
(q. v.). The former principality of Licg- Jt 
uitz had dukes of the Thfst family. The 
second wife of the king of Prussia, to' ' 
whom, he Was united by wlmt is called a ; 
Idl-kanded, or morganatic marriage (see' 
.Morganatic Mahiagi ); Npv. 1 1, 1824, heais * 
The title of princess, of Liegnitz. She was 
a countess von Hnrrach. .May 2(5, 182(1, 
she joined the Protestant church, having’ 
previously been a Catholic. 

Lien, in law, in its most usual a^cepta- ’ 
tion, signifies “ the right which one person, 
in certain cases, possesses of detaining 
property, placed in his possession, belong- 
ing to another, until some demand, which . 
the former hits, is satisfied.” It is, hotv- 


In'tlje southern part, which is a continua- 
tion of the Ardennes, the soil is rocky, 
hilly, and covered with woods. The. west- 
ern part is a fertile plain. Grain is not 
raised in quantities sufficient to supply the 
Yvunts of the inhabitants, and has 
jwirtly superseded by potatoes. Cattle 
and sheep are raised in great njunbers. 
The Limburgcliecses, Which arc made in 
this province, are celebrated. It is rich in 
coal, calamine, alum, iron, lime, good mar- 
4 ble, flints, whetstone and building-stone. 
The cloth and iron manufactories are 
considerable, and gluts and cloths arc ex- 
ported in largo quantities. The new 
troops of Turkey have been chiefly armed 
from the workshops of Liege. — Liege, the 
capital of the province, lies in a valley on thq 
Meuse, at its confluence with the Oqrthe. 
Liege wOs formerly fortified. There are 
17 bridges across the river. The popula- 
tion is 47,000; houses, 8000. There are 
40 churches in tho city. Lot. 50° 3fy $2" 
N. ; lou. 5° 31' 50" E. The inhabitants 
are cliieftg Wallooijs, who speak a cor- 
rupt French, mixed with. Spanish imd 
German. Muskets are made flora the 
yalue of a crown to ?5Q0 lOuis d’or. ( There 
/ are also’ canuon-fbunderies, zinc-works, 
' tanneries, Nails ‘are manufactured 
* hero in great quantity.' A university was 
^established at Liege (1817)^ which, previous 

7 * ■.*. 


ever, not un frequently used, whenever, 
properly, either real or ]>orsonul, is churged 
with the payment of any debt or duty, 
every such charge being sty kid a lien on 
the property, although tho latter be not in 
the possession of the person, to whonr the 1 
del>t or tint) is due. This second signifi- 
cation w ould ojMJn too wide a field of dis- 
cussion. We shall therefore confine our-, 
selves to the explanation of tho^ riglit of 
detaining, which is the more technical 
meaning of the two. Liens Ore, of two, 
kinds : 1. particular liens , that is, where 
the person in possession of goods may de- i 
tain them until a claim, \yhicli accrues to 
him from those identical goods, is Satisfied ; 
and, 2. general liens, that is, where the 
person inbossessiph way detail) the’ goods,,, 
not only for bis claim accruing from them, 1 
but also for the general balanc^ of his ae- * 
count with the owners. Again,, some ( 
liens are given by tile common law, without ^ 
any agreement between the parties ; some * 
are created by express agreement, ond\ 
some by usage ; which latter, indeed, im- 
plies an agreement, because, when a man <f 
enters into any business, where a particu- 
lar usage- is generally adopted, he is. pre- 11 
sutned to consent to be - boilud by th#- 
usage,, unless, in his dealings with .others, 1 J 
lie exjiressly protests against. it. — J. The - 
commorvlaw gives a Hondo, the iferaou. in 
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• possesion of* goods itrtJu*oc instances: 1: covertly price m«£t be by*<a:suif at law;,,; 
A „ When the common InV compels the iflHii- <«ucl w^ mny here rerbark, fhfct acreditot ,* 

', Jiers of any particular, trade or basin css, oftu never, prejudice his right of mairKnm-, , 
,* ;witliout any optiou on riieir jjarfc, to accept , in# ,air action for his demand, by insisting 
. employment , from every person Who is , on his right ql’ detaining the goo<% for the ‘ , 
jt ' willing to pay a reasonable compensmion, action &id the lien' are concurrent rights ! 
iji recompense for the burden which jtjhiiH anil <do not interfere with each other; ■ 
throws upon them, it allows thorn, to de 7 — If General Hens are only created by 

• tain such goods us arc delivered to them express agreement, or by usage. It has 4 * 
in the course of their business until the ' lieen ‘detent pned, that attorneys and so- • 

,, owner has satisfied any debt which may hciiprft, bankers, factors and brokets, in- 
■ have arisen but of the transaction m which suranee-brokors,- and spine mhprs, are, 

. the goode were so delivered. ImikeepersJ by the custom of their respective trades 
, , common carriers and farriers are entitled and professions, entitled to a lien on the , 
to this species of lien; for iiistafirt.*, the property of. their clients, customers mid 


. proprietor of a coach need not give up a 
porno? until the carriage of it be paid - for. 
ti. When goods arc delivered ton trades- 


omployers, for the general balance nf« 
their accounts. Thus an attorney may 
detain papers which have been delivered 


inan, or any other, to expend his lulmr to him to assist in the conducting of 
■upon, lie is entitled td detain those goods one cause, as a security foi\the costs of 
vmtl he is remunerated for the labor another; and, if lie return them to his 


which lie so expend^ Thus a tailor is 

* nut obliged to take a customer's cloth and 
make it into a coat, but, if he consents to 

. make the coat, the customer c annul, eoju- 
pd'Jiiuj to deliver it until ho is prod for* 
the making. Tl«* fiist kind seems rO be 
included iwtlio second, bill they ah* kept 
distinct, because it is supposed that the 
tfuM was, at one time, the only species of 
li$n allowed by the common law, and 
that the second was a Subsequent invent 
tiop, adopted on equitable considerations 
in limitation of it. & When gootLs have 
' been saved from the perils of’ the sea, the 
, salvor muy detain them until his claim lor 

• salvage is satisfied ; hut the finder of 
goods has in no other case a lien on the 
goods found, in respect of the trouble dud 
expense to which the finding and preserv- 
ing of them may have subjected him. All 
these urp particular liens: and, therefore, 
the coach- proprietor may not detain iho 
parcel, nor may the tailor detain the 

■J - coat, nor the salvor the property saved, 
t until payment of tjie carriage of u for- 
mer parcel, or of the price of another 
coat, or of salvage which accrued for 
, saying other goods. Another rule with* 
/. * 'regard to particular liens is, that they ex- 
ist only so Jong as the possession of the 
' ‘ goods is retained by the' person who, has 
' the lien. If he onee deliver up the goods 
’ V‘ to the owner, he waves his hen, ‘which is . 
thereby so effectually annihilated, that 'it 
will not he revived, cv en if the 1 same goods 
shopld afterwards return into his pos^esr 
v sibii. Thus, if the tailor deliver the coat, 

‘ and ip, is afterwards sent to him to be t 
. inendod, hp cannot tlien detain it ris a se- 
\ curityfor me original price, but only for 
.. the coBt'of mending. His remedy to re- 
/■■« uf.Vt&L. ntj ; 40 ‘ . ■ \ 

v -tl 1,1 ** L *.■' ’ « 


client, and they come again ipto his pos- 
session, his lien .revives ; for, in the case 
of a genera] lien, it matters not 4 whether , 
the same or different papers aredelheivd. 
to the person employed, his right of de- 
taining heiiur the same, in both instances, 

LiEOu-KiiNn. . (See Jboo-CVioo.) 

Lfeutekaxt. This word, like captain 
(q. v.), and mkny othen^lias received grad- 
ually a much narrower meaning than it had 
originally. Its tnie meaning is a deputy , a 
substitute*, from tlie French liev (place, post) * 
and tenant (holder). A lieutenant gtnei'al 
du royaume is a person invested with- 
almost all tin*, powers of the sovereign. 
Such was the count d* Artois (afterwards 
CliarM X) before Louis XVIIT entered i 
France* in 1814. The duke of Orleans, 
before he accepted the crown as Louis- 
JMiilip, was appointed to the same office * 
by tlie chamber of deputies. JAautenant- 
gnicral was formerly tlie title of a com- 
manding general, hut at present it signifies 
the degree above major-general, lAeu- ? 
tenant-colonel is the offici*r between tlie 1 
colonel and major. Lieutenant , in mil- , 
itary language, signifies the officer next /] 
below a captain. Tliero are first liciiren- 
ants, amt secqnd, or 8ous-lie\itetumls, with ■ 
different pay. A lieutenant in tlie ftnvy 
is the second officer next in coiruuand to 
the captain of a ship. According to the . 
uew organization of the French navy, of \ . 

there are lieutenants de vaisscau and ■ 
lieutenants de frigate^ formerly colled' ftt- ' 
sdgnes de vaisscau. The latter can cotiv y - 
maud only in tlie alienee of the former. . ' 
Tn England, the lord-lieutenant of acdiinty ’ 
1ms the authority to call *oiU the rajli^a itt\ ; 
case of invasion or rebellion. , The gov- 
‘emor oflreland is, also oallo^l Md4ieuten- 
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Vttijf of Ireland. ■ In some English Monies, it occupies but little ro6m, atj d tday wen 
jointly under a gwervor r g&£fid, die chief ’ be worn by a man laboring on the. deck ‘ 

, ihagistmfo of each separate (colony is called <5f a vessel in danger^ pq/can inflate K in 
titutemTitrgoDcmor* Many of* the U. States a few moments, when fye finds it uece$-\ 
choose lieutojxnnt-governors to act in case eary to trust himself loathe waives. 
of the goyOriipris death, &c. ■ Ligament 1 , in anatomy ; a strong, coni- ' 

Life. (Se^ physiology.) pact substance^ serving to join two brtnrs 

laFK-PlitakkvEHs. lie human body together. 'A ligarbent is more flexible ' 
is a little lighter ithan anconal bulk of than a cartilage, not easily ruptured or.V 
water, so that it naturally floats in this torn, and docs trot yield, or at least yields ’ 
flujid. The mouth, however, in the case of very little, whcit pulled. . t . 

Ligature?, ii^ surgery, is a cord, band, t 
or string ^ or the binding any jwrt of the ’ 
body with a cord, band, fillet, &’c., whether . . 
of leather, linen, or any other matter. ‘ 
Ligatures are used to extend or replace* . 
bones tliat am broken or dislocated to 
tie the patients down in lithotomy and 
umjmtations ; to tie ' upon the veins in * 
phlelmlomy; on tin? arteries in amputa- 
tions, or in large wounds; to secure the 
splints that are applied to fractures ; to tie 
up the processes of tlie peritoneum , with 
the spermatic vessels, in castration ; and, 


most men tying motionless in the water, 
would sink below the surface, if the head 
were not thrown back by u muscular cf- 
1 fort. Mpuy persons who *fidl into still 
‘Water, ami are unable to swim, might be 
saved, if they had presence of mind suf- 
ficient to preserve n proper position. Tlie 
p.|>ecific levity of tlie body, in comparison 
with water, makes it easy to keep the up- 
per part of it considerably elevated above 
the surface of the water by attaching to 
, the chest some buoyant, substance, even 
though its hulk be not great ; and many 
contrivances, called life-preservers , hove , lastly^ in taking oil* warts or other exercs^ 

beoa, invented with this view. A great Bl 1 — 1 

portitn of them, however, liave Ixieu 


found, in practice, of little ov no use. One 
of the latest is the invention of a Mr. 
Scheffer, in England. It coiimsis of a 
follow cylinder, formed without a scum, 
and jjerfoedy air-tight, bent when distend- 


ccncA by ligature. Ligature is also used 
to signify a kind of , bandage or fillet, tied 
round the neck, arm, leg, or other pmt of 
the bodies of men or leasts, to divert or 
drive off some disease, accident, &c. 

Ligatures, among printers, are ty]>f>» , 
consisting of nvo letters or choracterb 


t*d with air and ready for use: or it is joined together; as ff ? f>,f. Tlie old 
1 what may In* termed u cylindrical ring, editions of Greek author* are extremely, 
without a seam, and without a break. Of full ofligatures? the ligatures of Stephens 
this ring, the external diameter is generally are by much tho most beautiful, 
about inches, the internal dlunefer Light is 41 
about 12, and the diameter of the Cylinder 
about. 5^, the dimensions varying, of course 1 , 
by being specially adapted to the size of 
the perron by whom it is designed to be 
employed. It contains a small si op-cork, 
to wluoh an ivory pi|>e is fixed. Through 
. this pipe tlie air is injected by the mouth, 


that which renders objects 
perceptible 10 oiu* sense 'of seeing. It h 
011 C of the mast interesting subjects that* , 
tall under the contemplation 'of the phi- ■ 
losophcr : at the same* time it must be 
acknowledged tp bo one that is as little 
understood, und upon which opinions are 
as much divided, as any of the most 


spar 

ponded, jt folds up into a very small cojn- 
ptuss, so as to be conveyed m the pocket ; 
and is also very portable, irs; weight Wing 
1 »ut twelve ounces. Another life-] irfser ver, 
invented in the U. States, by a gentleman 
'of Connecticut, does not diflor essen- 
tially, from this, except that ft is a 
straight cylinder. Jt is made of <rloth 


rely as a prin- 
ciple, and attribute to it a sort ofpressioh, 
or vibration propagated from flip lUininouft •* 
body through a subtile, ethereal 1 medium.' . 
The ancients believed it to be propagated v ‘ 
from the sun and other luminous bodies . 
instantaneously ; but the olwervations of & 
tlie moderns Lave shown" that this was an,, 
erroneous hypothecs, and that light, like 


without a seam, and rendered impervious any other projectile, employs a Certain 
to water by a nnparation of caoutchouc; time in passing from one part of space to 
is about tovo reft, or two and a hull' feet * another, though the vtelpcity of its motion 


long,’ and eight or ten inches in diameter; 
. is filled like tlie one hist described, add 
secured to‘ the body by mrans of straps 
. ‘ passing over thp shoulders. W hen empty, 


:X. 


in various ways., And first, froth flip, 
eclipses of Jupftor’s satellites ; it was oh- , 
served by : Kqpmer, that tfye eclipse* of 
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by t^ie tables of thorn, and thht the obser- si dea > those of doctor Fmhfclmrahofd id- > 
yation was before or after the ,* competed ■ luded to. '"Newton first 'discovered 1 1 thftt ^ 

: times, according as the earth was nearer • certain bodies exercise on light p j^mtfiar 
td or father from tJupiter than 'the mean attractive force. When a ray passhs^oib^S 
distance. Hence* it was Concluded that' liquely from air into any’tmnsphrent liquid 
this circumstance depended on thedis- or solid surface, it undergoes,’ at its eh- ‘ 
taucc of- Jupiter from the earth ; and that, - trance, an angular flexure, which is called . 
to account lor it, wc must suppose that the refraction. The variation of this departure 
light is 14 minutes in crossing the earth’s 'fjromtbc rectilineal path for guy particular' ‘ 
orbit The original observations have re- substance, depends on the obliquity of the 
ccived* some corrections, and it Is now ray to the refracting surface , so that the 
found that, when the earth is exactly lie- siuc of the angle of refraction is to that of 
tween -Jupiter and the sun, his satellites the angle of incidence in a constant ratio, - 
arc seen eclipsed about eight minutes and , Newton, having found that unctuous or 1 
"a quarter sooner rtliun they could lie ac- 'inflammable bodies occasioned, a greater 
cording to the tables; but when the earth deyiation'in the luminous rays than their’ 
is nearly in the opposite point of its orbit, attractive mass, or density, gave. reason to 1 
* these eclipses happen al>out eight minutes' expect, conjectured, that both die diamond 
‘and a quarter later than the tables pre- and water contained combustible matter- — ^ 
'diet them. Hence, then, it is certain^ a conjecture which was verified oy subse- - 
tlmt the motion of light is not instantane- querit discovery. Doctor Wollaston in- 


ous, hut that it takes' up about minutes 
of time to pass over a space equal to the? 
diameter of the carlldt-. orbit, which is 
nearly 190, 000, OOP of miles in length, or 
, at the rate of 200,000 miles per second — a 
conclusion which, ,i< may he added, is 
placed beyond doubt, by the aberration of 
the stars discovered by the celebrated rloc- 
for Bradley. Upon the subject of the ma- 
teriality of light, doctor Franklin observes, 
in expressing his dissent from the doctrine 
that light consists of particles of, matter 
continually driven off from the sun’s sur- 
face, with such enormous swiftness— 

41 Must not the smallest portion com-eiva- 
able have, with such a motion, a force 
exceeding that of a 24 pounder discharged , 


V 


vented a very ingenious apparatus, in 
which, by means of a rectangular prism 
of flint glass, the index of' refraction ' 
of each substance * is read off at toictv . . 
by a vernn r, the three sides of a movable 
triangle performing tlie operations of re-* 
duction in a very compendious manner. * 
( PhU/Prans 1802.) But transparent media 
occasion not merely a certain flexure of 
the white sunbeam, called the mean refrac- 
tion : they like' wise decompose it into its 
constituent colors. This eflect is called 
dispersion. Now, the mean refractive and , 
dispersive powers of bodies are not pro- 
portional to each other. In some refract- ( 
ing medio, the mean angle of refraction ift 1 
smaller, whilst the angle of dispersion is 

from a cam ion? Must not the sun diminish . larger. From the refractivo power of * 

, exceedingly by sucb a waste of matter, bodies, we may, in many cases, infer their 
and the planets* instead of drawing nearer chemical constitution. For discovering >, 
to him, as some havo feared, recede to the purity of essential oils, an examination 
■greater distances, through the lessened at- with doctor Wollastou’s instrument is of , 
‘traction ? Yet these particles^ with this * grant utility, on account of«tbe smaJluess 
amazing motion, will not drive before of thp quantity requisite for trial. Thw J , 
them' or remove, the least and slight- idea of doctor Wollaston has Ixien happily^-, 
cst, duw they meet with, and the "sun prosecuted by M. Biot with regard to., 
appears to continue of his ancient di- * gaseous compounds; ami we now have,,; 
mensionp, and his nttendantH move in their accurate tables of the refractive power of 
ancient orbits.” He tlicrefore conjectures all transfiarent gaseous, liquid and solid « 
that all the phenomena oft light may he bodies. Carburet of sulphur exceeds all flul , 
more properly solved, by supfxMing all id substances in refractive power, surpass-^ 
sparse filled with a subfile oldstic fluid, not ing even flint glass, topaz and tourmalin j * : 
visibjfe when atrest, biit which,' by its vibra- • and in dispersive power, it 4 exceeds every . 
tions, affects that fine sense in the eye, as * fluid substance except Oil of cassia. Kays ■ 
those of the air affect .tl»c grosser organs of light, in traversing the, greater nuihber 
of the’ -ear; and even that different de- of crystallized bodies, are commonly split ( 
grees of vibration of this medium may into two pencils one of whipb, called the 1 
cause the appearances of different colors, ordinary ray* follows the common laws of 1 
'And thp celebrated Euler has maintained refraction, agreeably to the tables alluded 
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’to,* tyhilst the other, tailed the tximorikna* 
ty ray , obeys very different laws. This 
phenomenon is produced in dll transparent 
' crystals, whose primitive, form is neither a 
cube nor a, regular octahedron. The 
division of the beam is greater or less, ac- 
. cording to the nature , of the crystal, and 
the direction in which it is cut; hut, of 
all known substances, that winch pro- 
duces this phenomenon in the most strik- 
ing manner, is the crystallized carbonate 
of lime, called Iceland spar. If the white 
.sunbeam, admitted through a small hole 
of a window- shutter into a darkened 
room, be made to pass through a Iriangu- 
lur pnsm of glass, it will he divided into 
< a’ number of. splendid colons, which may 
be thrown Upon a slieet of paper. New- 
ton ascertained that if this colored image, 
or spectrum, as it is called, be divided into 
3<»0 parts, the red w ill occupy 45, the or- 
ange 27, the yellowed, the green fiO, the 
bliie CO, die indigo 40, and the \iolet SO. 
The red ray^, being least bent by the prism 
from the directionof the white I »eam,nre *>aii I 
to by least refracted, or the least refrangi- 
ble', while the violet rays, being always at 
the o'thei extremity of the spectrum, are 
called the mo«? refrangible. If these dif- 
ferently colored rays of light he now con- 
centrated on one spot, by a leiw, they will 
reproduce eolorJcas liglit. Newton a^- 
crilies the different colors of bodies to 
their power of absorbing all the primitive 
colors, except the jiccuhar one which they 
reflect, and of which color they therefore 
appear to our eye. The different colored 
rays poS&ess very different powers df illu- 
luinafioii. The. lightest given, or deepest 
yellow, which are near the centre, throw* 
'more light on a printed puge than any of 
the rays towards either side of the spectrum. 
The rays of the prismatic spectrum differ 
from one another also in their heating 
power, as was first noticed In llerschel. 
In viewing tbf sun, by means ol large teles- 
copes, through differently colored darken- 
ing glasses, lie sometimes experienced a 
strong heat, attended with very little light, 
and, at other limes, he luid a strong light 
with a little heat This observation led to 
his \vell known researches upon this sub- 
ject, from which he concluded that the 
maximum * heat js just without the spec- 
trum, beyond ahe red ray. Others have 
found the greatest heat in die red ray itself; 
but the recent observations of JVb fcieobeck 
have shown that tlmpoiM of greatest heat 
was Variable, nccondiug jo the kind of 
prism Which was employed for refracting 
tlic. rays. When a prism of fine flint 
glass is used, the greatest heat is constantly 

.Mrfi.v ’i • ’ , 


beyond the * red when a prism of crown , 
glass, the greatest hoot is in the red itself. 
It has long been known, that tlie sojar liglit 
is oajiuble of producing powerful chemical ? 
changes,. One of the lffost striking in- 
stances of ft is its pow er of darkening the 
white chloride of silver — an effect winch • 
fakes place slowly m the diffused light of 
dayjmtin the course of two or three mh Hites . 
by exposure to the suulnam. This effect was 
formerly attributed to the influence of the 
luminous rays; hut il ap|»onrs, from the 
observations of Ritter and Wollaston, ihut 
it is owing to the presence of certain rays, 
that excite neither heat nor light, and 
which, from their peculiar .agency, an* 
termed chemical rays. It is found that 
the greatest chemical action is excited 
just beyond the violet ray of the prismatic 
spectrum, and that the spot next in ener- 
gy is occupied by the violet ray /itself and 
•that the property gradually diminishes as 
avc advance to the green, beyond which il 
seems wholly wanting. The sunbeams, 
in traversing n colored glass, product* 
similar effects to those caused liy the dif- 
ferently colored portions of the* spectrum. 
Thus the chloride of silver acquires a 
black tint behind a blue or violet glass, hm . 
dor* not blacken behind a red or orange 
gla-=; on Ihe other hand, »1 becomes re$i 
behind a red glass, and that much more 
quickly than even in the solar spectrum. 
Light produced by coal and, oil gases, or 
by olefiant gas, evcil when concentrated 
so as lo produce a sensible degree of bent, 
was found, by Mi. Rrande, to occasion no 
chain.'*/ in the color of muriate of silver, 
nor in mixtures of chlorine am! hydrogen , 
while flit* light emitted by' electrized char- 
coal speedily affected the muriate, and 
caused th,esc gases to unite, and ' some- 
+ unes with explosion. r Jjie concentrated 
light of the* moon, like that of the gases, 
produced* no cluuigo. The importance, 
of light to plants is well -known : deprived 
of* it, they become white, and contain an 
excess df saccharine and aqueous parti* 
cfes ; and flowers owe the variety and in 
tensity of their hues to. the influence of the ' 
solar beings. Even animals require the, 
presence of the rays of the. sup, and their ‘ 
colors seem materially to depend upeh ; tbb v 
chemical influence of these ray& A com* \* 
parison betwetm the polar mid tropical* 
animals, .and Imtwoen the parts of their 
bodies exposed, mid those not exposed to/ 
light, shows the correctness of this opin- 
ion, (For an account of thc^ physical 
affections, and otllej* chemical effects of 
light, see Optics, Phosphprtsce, ncr, *Wl 
Polarization of Light.) 



^visibility. 

Light Ca,valRt, or Horse. 
Cavalry.)' 

Lighter ; a largd,' open t flat-bottomed 
vessel, employed to carry goods to or from 
a ship. /’ * 

Lightfoot, John, a learned English 
divine, bom 1602, received his education 
'at Christ-ehurch, Cambridge. ,He mode 
' extraordinary advanced in the Ofeek 


lights on shore “br in ships* L _ 

(SeeV heavens. /Hie *best constructed Jffgbr-/";, 
houses, in'Greut Britain, are fitted tjp jivitb*// , 
parabolic reflectors, consisting of - 

lar.sh wit of copper, plated With silver',' iii'V" 
the proportion of ai£ ounces to each pound 
of copper, and formed into u parabolic s \ ' 
curve, by the assistance of a gauge, by a / * 
very nice process of hanrinerhig. The 
reflector, thus shaped;, is then polished 


and l;atiu languages, and became curate* with the hand. An Argand )ainp is 


of Norton-under-Halos. Sir Howland 
Cotton made Mr. Lightfoot his chaplain, 
and took him into his house, where he 
applied himself to Hebrew with singular 
, assiduity and success. In 1 029, 1 le printed 
his first work, eutitled Erubhiin, or Miscel- 
lanies, Christian and Judfiical, which lie 
dedicated to sir Howland Cotton, who 
presented him to the vicarage of Ash icy 
f < m Staffordshire. Here ho resided until 
his appointment as one of the |iarlmmen- 
tarv assembly of divines rendered it neces- 
sary for him to remove to London. Ho 
warmly pressed the. speedy settlement of ^ 
the church, in the Presbyterian form. In 
‘ l(>55, lift became vice-chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, and zealously promoted tin} poly- 
glot Bible. After tlic restoration, he w as 
simiointed one of the assistants at the 
Savoy conference, where he, however, 
attended hut once or twice, giving all his 
attention to the completion of his. Harmo- 
ny. He died Dec. f>, 1675. The works 


placed in the focus of the paraboloidal 
surface,* and the oil is supplied by f the r 
lamp behind. But the difi&dv^gtages of ■ 
this mode ore acknowledged : suelnns thn 
loss of light, partly from its aljsorpfiou by , 
the reflector, and partly from the collision, :*' » 
of the rays ; the impossibility of increasing V , : 
the intensity of the light in dark and hazy . 1 
weather ; die difficulty of forming distin- 1 , 
guifehing lights, &c. Tim important in- \ 
vent ion of the iiolyzonal lenses, in whidli • 
refraction is employed instead of reflec- 
tion, seems,, therefore, likely to supersede 
the use of reflectors. This subject ?&/ , 
treated hy Brewster (Transactions' qf the* 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. xi\, and 1 
hy*M. Fresnel, in a ipemoir read before * * 
tho academy of sciences at Paris — Sur un 
nouveau Systhnc d' Eclair age dcs Pharos • 
(1822) — aud ilie imperfections of the para* / / 
hdlic reflectors, and the superiority of the 1 * 
polyzonal lenses over others, are explained. 
Another important problem is the con-, . 


if doctor Lightfoot, who, for rabbinical 1 stmetloq of distinguishing liglus. so that 
learning, has laid few equals, were printed tike mariner limy not he deceived in lak- 
in lt)84, hi 2 volh., folio'; and again, with ingolie lighthouse for another. Single ^nd 


! additions, at Amsterdam, in 1686; mid by 
LcUsden, at TTtreclit, 1699, in 3 vols. An 
octavo volume of his remains was also 
published hy StrypC* which contains some 
cprious particulars of his private life. 

Lighthousbs were in use' with the an- 
* cients. ' Tlie towers ofSestosand Ahydos, 
tin* colossus of Khodesi the well-knovvn 
tower on the island of Pharos, off Alexan- 
,, dria, aw examples. Suetonius also men-' 
lions a lofty tower at Ostia, and another ou 
the coast of 4 Batavia, erected for the purpose 
*>f guiding the murine? by tfyeir liglit. In 
■\ lighting a great extent of coast, it becomes, 
t necessary to provide for the distribution 
of the lighthouses hi such a manner, that 
they maybe readily distinguished from 


double stationary lights, or lights disposed . 
in different forms, were first employed 
revolving lights were next adopted, which * ; - 
api>cared and disappeared at intervals ; and* 
these are sometimes exhibited double of/ 
triple. The lights may be so disposed ‘as 
only to illuminate tlie 'safe channel. JDjf- . 
ferencc of color is sometimes made use of 4 V 
^as,a distinction. It sometimes become^ * 
desirable, as in hazy weather, to produce \ t ‘ 
n very intense light. A plan was pro- ‘ 

f iosed, to effect this object,* by lieutenant , v •- 
iruminond (Philoaoph. Trans., 1826), by *\ 
directings upon u hall of chalk, a quarter./^ 
of an inch in diameter, tbftfc alcoholic- s 
flames, by means of a stream of oxygen. /* 
The employment of gas, in lighthouses, 1 *t 
has also been recommended. , *. * 


each other, and> at the same time, so 

‘ disposed as not to leave vessels without * floaHuglAght differs from the preced- ' , 
j some point by which to direct their course; inghy its being erected on trcprd a itegael,/ T ; 
V and, ia , constructing each member of tlie which is strongly moored upon A OOBd of 
'series, care should be, taken to pro vide, for shallow, to warn' ships against approach- 
a sufficient .hriUiaricy of light, find for ingit 4 . • ■ 

* - \\ .... • ,/ 1 * , ; , ■■ s* jc • V* 





v+bw&ix* ^ ’ ' v* ^ ;• v\ '.' V ' v w • yl ' n *v *• .' 

:; , »>' fuctat INFANTRY-ULAC. \? r V’>', (f, t ' .«*! > . ' - 

- “Light 'Imf amtky ; a nanK given to all joined the Congregation for die Fropagh- 
.foot-soldiers^not intended to fight in col-'- tion of the Faith, which had been insti- 
timn> or, at least,, to fight chiefly as sharp- tutedirt Naples# and occupied liiiu^clf as ‘ 
^riiobters. They are,' in , soine armies, the ' a jnissioimiy in the instruction of the 
; opposite to grenadiers. However, light ignorant peasantry. Irt 1733, he founded 
infantry is not n distinguishing name, a monastery iti the hermitage of St. Mary, 

' according to the present organization of at Villa 8c«4a (in the Principato Cifttt),* 


HrmieS. , (See bifmtry, Tirailleurs , and with the approbation of the’ pope, tlie 

Grenadier j * ‘ members of which wen; called the or\ ( 

Lightning* (See Kbclririty.) dvr of the most holy ‘Redeemer, and were 7 

- LioHTNiNoa-Ron. (See Conductor,) to lie employed in the instruction of the 

Lioutwoot) ; a name gi\ en, in Amcri- people. This ricrw order soon extended , 

i ... j -...i * _ i. .j _ mi .. j’ . 1 i. . 


ca, to the knots and other resinous jrarts 


over both Sicilies. The first houses b- 
of pine trees. longing ,to it were at Salemo, Oonzay 

Lion f., Charles Joseph, print*; de, a NoeurA and' Bovino. For a long time, 
bravo spldicr and talented author, was this order, so much like the Jesuits, was 
born at Brussels, iii 1735. The prince He unknown beyoud the limits of Italy, till, 
Ligno rio\ oted his early years to the study in 181 1, they took posmmnj) of the sup- 
oftbe classics and the science of w an in-' pressed Carthusian monastery at Vah 
1755, ho entered the Austrian service, and JSaini, in the canton of’Friburg, the occn- 


servod as captain till 1758. In 1751), he 
was made colonel. At the end of the 


pants of which (some Trappists) hail Ikm’Ii 
expelled. They subsequently appears! 


■war, he was stationed in the Netherlands, in the Austrian dominions, and even in 


with t the rank of major-general, and the 
count d’ Artois invited him to the French 
court, whom his society was generally 
sought, and he was admitted into the pri- 
vacy of the royal faintly. lie visited 
Fngland and Italy, In 1770, In; was 
present at the meeting of Frederic the 
Great with Joseph II, in Silesia. On a 
vWt to Petersburg, lie received great lion- 
ois from tho empress. His conduct in 
Hie Netherlands had made him very pop- 
ular. , He accompanied the empress rmh- 
arinc to Cherson. A t the commencement 
Of the war with the. Turks, In* >va)j A us- 
, trian ambassador to the Russian fcnriy ; 
afterwards, lie commaiido.il part <T tin; 
army which besieged and took lielgnule. . 
He died l>ec. 13, J8F1. He has givou 
historical accounts of several battles in 

• - which fie to< >k on active part. Ilis kt * ow 1- 
Vdge, experience,' activity, anil acute ob- 
servation, appear in his numinous writ- 
ings, of which 30 volumes were published, 

t at different periods, on a variety of sub- 
j jeets, in verse aud prose, in tlic Freud* 

, language. Madame de Stacil edited a se- 
lection from them. He gives much infor- 
mation on llitr leading persons and events 
of his rime, in an mousing and instructive 
manner. 

. ,* LignumvTtjk. (Sec, Guaiacum.) 

Lie ny, Battle of, on June Ifi, 1815. 

* (Hue Q uatrebras* and Waterloo.) ' * 

Ltguort, AlphOnso Maria do, 'born- at 
Naples, Sept. J&JJ jfSKf, and founder of the 
soft called ljigorisls , or fiedemptoristXy was 
originally a lawyer ; but some unpleasant 
, ou'cumHhmecs in his ju'ofession induced 
.^im to become a priest/in 1799.* Ho soon 


tlie capital, where they now have n rich 
establishment, ljguori was, in 171)9, ap , 
pointed bishop of »Santa Agata de’ Ootici 
(in the Pi itidpato Ultra), by rieinent XIII , 
from which office lif» was released by , 
Pius VI, in 1775, at tys own request, being 
old, sickly, and so exhausted by fisting 
and jienonee, that he was no longer abb* . . 
io perform the duties uiyfis dflice. He 
retired to the chief foundation of his ordi r, 
at Nocera thf Pagani,, ui»d ilied there, 
Aug. I, 1787, ai the advanced agi' of 00' . 
years. Since J8HJ, bis name has been • 
enrolled in the Komish calendar of saintc*. 

His vyntings, which are of an ascetic 
character, have appeared, portly At Naples, 
and fjurtly at Venice. , 

LiouAia, with the Ronimis, was that 
porjion of the north of Italy, extending 
along the Mediterranean, from the border* * 
of France to the city of Leghorn#- and 
bounded, on the nortli, by the river Pp. 

1 n 1 7P7#,tl a ; aristocratic, republic, of Genoa 
received from Boiiajiarte a democratic . 
constitution, under the appellation of the* ‘ 
Ligurian re/mUic. This republic ceased 
to exist in 1805, when the emperor incor-' , , 
poratetl it with Fraucc. Site© 1814, it 
has formefl part of the kingdom of Sar* 
^dinia. , . ; * 

Lilac (syrwga). Tliis beautiful and ^ 
familiar shritb, the pmanientof our gar- ' u' 
dens, is a Mutive of Persia and the aur-' . 
rounding oountm^. It belongs to the dir, 
andriu nuhiQgynfa of Linmeuh, and to tjie "■ ; 
natural fimuly jasminur, in wliich ire in-., 
eluded tho olive, the privet ami Hie j?us/y *, 
( uikae. Tlu; corotyi is fiumel-sbajwd, and 1 
divided into foitr segments j dip" leaved V - 
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‘ arc opposite $ andlhe flowers arc agree*' committee, the jury bdk 
* ably. sc«?nted,and disposed 4* large pyrain- A nqWofienee whjetri 
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_ jp gavc ttie'pfljrlia-s' 
vidal racemes, of a bluish or purplish color, ment, induced that body to ' Jfois a tawy 
■ . '/ It is of pasy culture, T|ma* other species flue on, likn, with an ottiei^ fomiit the; 
*•' of syrtvga arc' known, 1 all from thcEnst- * “■ ‘ ^ 

fcjna continent. ' „ , ** » t ’ 

Lilburnf^ ,^ohb, a republican, during 
the time of Charles ] und Croinwell, 

* born ^in 161$, was placed witli 1 a clothier 
* in London. Of a bold, unquiet and for- 

’ 'ward tetn]>er, one ,of his first exploits was 
to summon his master before' the city 
chamberlain for ill usage. He employed 
liis leisure in studying the religious sys- 
tems mid controversies of the time*; and 
■ the Book of Marryw, m particular, inspir- 
ed him with an enthusiastic passion for 
encountering all 1 sorts of danger in the 
cause of truth. Dr Bastwick, then under 
htar-chamlwr proscculioii, employed him 
v to get anti-episcopal strictures printed in 
t Jbilland. On kis return, he employ ed him- 
self in similar occupations, but, lieing be* 
trayed by an associate, lie was tried before 
, ( the star-chamber,, wbete his depoYtmcnt 
was so jinn t)iat he acquired the appellation 
o f/rec-fcorn. John . He was doomed to ru- 
eeivo 500 lashes, and stand in the pillory, 
which sentence was executed, in April, 

It *18, with great severity. On the meet- 
ing of the long parliament, a vote passed 
the ] muse of commons, pronouncing the 
, sentence against Mr. Lilburne barbarous 
and illegal, .aiul that reparation should 1 k» 

' made to him for Jri s Miilermgs and losses. 

’ Lfe then sensed *m tlie parluunentaiy 
’ army. Dislike to the measures of Fair- 
fax and Cromwell, induced him soon af- 
ter to lay down his, sword, but it was only 
to take ‘up the pen against all w hose po- 
' lineal conduct offended him. Being 
« , committed to Newgate for contempi, 

When brought before the house of lords 
for a libel on the earl of Manchester, he 
\ ' contrived, while thus immured, to i>ublisJi 
'[a pamphlets in rapid succession, in which 
ice virulently assailed his enemies, ami 

* even- made a charge of high treason 
»» » '« against Cromwell and Ireton. For this 

* he was ordered to J)e tried for seditious 
practices ; but so active and numerous 

v were his friends among the people, that, 

,4n J648, the house „uf commons thought 

* ? fit to discharge him, und make uu order 

, , for reparation for his suflerings, At the 

‘time of the Jung's death, he busied Irim- 

^ /self in drawing up a ,uew r constitution, *• famous pamphlet against Martin Morpre 
' ' s and boldly inaintained the rights of the 1 late and his party', entitled Fuppe with a 
. 9 * people against the army. So .dangerous Hatchet, published about 1589, and at- 
» difi'he appear to Cromwell arid his cotm- tributed to Nashe. (See Wqrton's Hisf. 

'• ‘/ cil, that lie yyae* again committed* for high of English Poetry ; Kllis’s $pecipy»rrs .) . * 

■i c treasoiVbub b^hig tried before Racial » V 1Ll ^i William, a famous English a?*- 


eburttry J OM whidh he retired, tb Holland. 
until it was dissolved, When he ustnl vaU, 4 
his 'interest to gain a passport, biltj^not . 
succeeding, ho, ventured ’ home without 
one. Being apprehended, lie Was again 
committed to Newgate, and once more., 
tried at the Old Bailey, where lie defend^ 
ed himself so ably that he was once biorq 
acquitted. He then settled at Eitharn, in 
Kent, became a Quaker, and preached , 
at the meetings of that body, at Wool- 
wich, until his death in 1657, at the early 
age of 39. 

* Lille, Comte of.; the name which 
■Monsieur (comic do Prov encej afterwards ' 
Louis XV] I f) adopted when lie emigrat- 
ed, during the ‘life of Louis XVI. He 
was styled thys also by the French' im- 
1 serial goi eminent, and in the Moniteur . ' 

Lillo, George, an English tragic poet, 
horn HTO, in London. He wasTiy trade 
a jeweller, but, notwithstanding his atten . 
tiou fo business, he dedicated a consider 1 
able portion of his time tft the cultivation 
of the drama. Fielding, the author of . 
Tom Jones, himself a dramatist, and the 
couiomponuy und personal friend of Lil- 
lo. bears strong testimony to tiie integrity 
ot his heart, as, well as to the excellence 
of his social qualities. An edition of his 
plays was published, in 1775, by Davies, 
in twy volumes, 12mo. TJie principal 1 
are George Barnwell, or the London • 
’Prentice, o tragedy founded ou f jui t iuci- 
dent in doiiiotn* life, said to have taken 
plarn at Camberwell (this ptyv, till . 
within these lew years, it was always bus- , 4 
ternary t<> represent on lord mayor's day); 
Fatal (kirioMty, also said to bn founded in 
fact; Arden of Fev<*rsham, which was 
certainly so ; and Elmoric. 

Lh.i.y, John, a dramatic* writer, l>ovn . 
about 155J1, studied at Oxford and CJaih, 
bridge. He attempted to reform and' ,, 
purity tl»c English language iu tw'O fan- ‘ 
tastic productions entitled Euphues and. i 
his England ( 1580)^ and Euphuos and bis ’ • 
Anatomy of Wit (1581), which met with t 
great success. A specimen of Euphnispi, , 
may he seen in the chamcter of air Pfor- 
oie 81mfiou, in tbc Monastery, of sir, Wal- , 
lei Scott. Lilly was also the author ofV” 

1.1. M ■' 
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Ufolojjer, hornet Diseworthiin Leicester- ' 
» shire? in lfi02, > went early to London, 
wherfe bis necessities obliged hitn to ar- . 
tide himself as s^Orvant to ,n roahtua- 
? maker in St, Clemen* panes. In 1024, 
he became book-keeper to a tradesman 
Who could; n6t write; whose \Jeath fie 
married hte ^doW, with a fortune of* 
£1008. lri£U&$, Ifo turned. Iris attention 
' to astrology; qnil he gave- the public a ^ 
specimen of his skill, by an assurance, in * 
. 1033, that/ the king bad chosen an un- 
‘ lucky horoscope for his coronation in 
Scotland. About this dine, he procured a 
manuscript copy of a hook by Cornelius 
Agripjm, entitled An notoria , fMm wliicli 
he imbibed /he doctrine of the magic cir- 
cle-, and invocation of demons. In thq 
. same year/ t(*34, he was allowed, by < the 
•dean of Westminster, to 1 assist David 
' Kamsay, the king’s clock-maker, in searrli 
of a hidden treasure in Westminster ab- 
bov, another associate being found in on© 
John Scot, who pretended to understand 1 
the mystery of miners’ divining nxK 
These three worthies accordingly made 
the experiment on the* night appointed, 
and, alter digging up a coffin to no pur- 
pose, they were frightened from the place 
by a viident storm, which Lilly, in the 
sequel, attributed to demons, whoip he 
, bad found means to dismiss. In It >4 4, lie, 

- published his MefHnus Angling which 
tie continued, annually, until his death. 
Ifciviug acquired the friendship of 1ft d- 
strode Whitlock, he devoted himself to 
the interests of the parliament, although 
be occasionally varied his predictions, in 
order the move easily to inqxjsp on the 
credulity of the age. In the, year 1HJ4H, . 

- Lilly and « Booker, another ustrologcr, 
were sent to the camp at Colchester, to 

- encourage ( the soldiers by tfieir predir- « 
tions; and such was his reputation, that 
he was rewarded lor his various services 
(one of*which was obtaining secret ititol- 

. licence from France) with a pension of 
£100 per anhum. About 'this time, he . 
, read public lectures on astrology, and 
succeeded so well, that he was enabled to 
^lay out £2000 in fee- farm rents at Jlors- 
► ham- fn 3G51), such was the spirit of the * 
age, he received the present of a golden 
chain from the king of Sweden, whom 
lie had mentioned with great respect ui 
his almanac. On the restoration, Lilly 
was taken into custody by order of par* * 
liamont, as onomf the depositaries of the 
secrets of the republicans, mid examined 
4 concerning the persona who beheaded the 

* king, when he declared that he ha s cf beam 

* informed that e,omet Joyce acted as the 


.. /.tyiffr; 

-lilt; ’ 
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executioner. A twjort time after, he sued ■ . 
'out his pardon tinder the great teaj, and 
retireHcf to Horsham. In 1606, some of,* 
the members, suspecting, : from the liiero- { 
glyphic to his almanac, 1 that he might 
know -something of the causes of the ’ 
'groat fir#, vyliicb followed its publication," 
had him sent for to a committee of inipii- ' * 
ry, When he asserted that he had ceitiiiuly * . 
foreseen the event, but could say nothing 
as to the Cause. His life, lately , repub- ( 
fished, is a very cntertahiing production, .* 
steering, as lie does, between truth and . 
falsehood, and seidofn indulging in more 
of the latter than is J&eenssHiy to support 
his character as an,asQrologeir. 

Lily; a magnificent genus of plants 
belonging to tlie hegandna mmwgynia of 
Liimieus. The root is a scaly bulb ; the • 
leaves simple, scattered or verticiUate ; tlie. , 
stem herbaceous,* simple, and hearing, at , 
the summit^ very large and elegantly ' 
formed flowers. ’The corolla is campun- 
ulate, anil consists of six petals, wbirb 
are often roflexod at the extremity. 
Among the most beautiful of the species, 1 
and indeed of nil mu*’ garden planis, are ' 
the l ilium mndidum, or common 'win*** , 
lily ; L. mar lagan, or Turk’s cap ; and . 
h. tigrinum — ail from the Kastern eonti- ,, 
nent. Tlie finest of our own species i t > 
the L. superbumy w hieh grows, in marshcA, 
to the height of, six or eight feer, hearing * 
reflexed orange flowers spotted with 
black, which, when numerous on the 
same stem, make a .splendid appearance. 
Five other secies, all of them beautiful, 
inhabit th^ II. States. — The IWy has al- 
ways IiMd a prominent place in .emblem- 
atic language. In the middle ages, and 
in modem times, the’ white lily lias been 
the emblem of chastity: Hence the Vir . 
giri Mary is often represented with a lily 
in her hand, or by her side. Garcias^ the . 
sixth king of Navarre, established an or- 
der of the lily in 1048, hi honor of the 
Virgin, because her picture had been 
found on u lily at Nogera, the royal resi- 
dence. In the beginning of tjie fifteenth , 
century, Ferdinand Lof Arragbn founded , 
an* order of the lily or flowef-pots, the v 
knights of winch wore a double, ehaqi, 
eoiwistihg of flower-pots fllldd with white 
Jflies. The lilj, or, 'rather, thofirur-de-lvt , K . , 
as is well known, is the emblem of the ' 
Bourbons, and of ‘many 4 other families; ' \ i 
The* form is well known, and there’ are ' 
various opinions respecting the origin of ', 
this emblem. Home dunk that the fig*; 
nreg originally represented the beads of 
halberds, which they certainty much* 
semblf. take tlierh io^tlie, flowers 

; /k. 
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1 Of the iris^ whiHi grow on the' river 
•• l<yjB. They have even been taken for 
l»ecs, or for toads. They were adopted, 

’,in 11/9, by Louis Vlf, Philip- Augustus 
\firtst used them Q« the royal seals. The ; 
settled use of three fleurs-de-lis began 
with diaries VI. When the count d’Ar- 
tois, afterwards Charley X, * entered 
France, iii 1814, the lily became , a party 
emblem. The udhcrents of the Bour- 
bons wore a lily in the button-bole, sus- 
pended by a wliitc riband. The French 
governhicnl subsequently distributed thbm 
, With much profusion, on Various occa- 
sions ; as to pupils who appeared well at 
public examinations. After the battle of 
Waterloo, Louis XVI11 offered Blhclier 
to give the lily 'to every Prussian soldier; 
but he declined the. honor. During the 
revolution of 1830, the lily was not at- 
tacked, as the memory of" Louis XVJIl 
was respected ; but when the Curlists pub- 
licly celebrated the day of baptism of the 
duke of Bordeaux, the people, indignant 
at such a scene, destroyed the lily wherein 
or it could ho found. The government 
(Oasimir Perrier being prime minister) 
ordered all the crosses and the lilies to he 
removed fibm the public edifices, &c., 
though it lmd'just before been in contem- 
plation to introduce \lw fleun-dc-lis upon 
the tricolored banners. 

Lima, the capital of the republic of 
1 Peru, formerly willed Civddrl de los Rems 
(city of kings), is situated on the river Ki- 
inu(\ from whieh its present name, is de- 
rived by u corrupt pronunciation, about 
10 miles from the Pacific ocean ; Ion. 77° 

T \V.; lat. 13° 2' S.; population, accord- 
ing to Caldcleugh (Travels in South Amer- 
ica), in 1831,70,000; according to Stewart 
(New 7 York, 1831), who visited it in J829, 

50,000. It is about 700 feet idiove the 
level of the sea, and presents a beautiful 
appearance from Callao, its port. The * 
entrance is by a beautiful av enue, or pub- 
» lie walk, c^fllcd the altneda , at the end of 
■ 'which was a handsome gate, now in ruins. 

. Pizarro, m laying out the city, distributed 
. the spaces for the houses into quarters, of 
150 varas, or Spanish yards. Tlie streets 
. are brhad, and uniformly intersect eadi i 
1 other at right angles, running* either from 
’ north to south or from cast to west. Small 
»' streams of water, conducted from foe river 1 

• above die ’town, and arched over, contrih- 

* ute to its cleanliness. On die. opposite 
side of the river, connected with the city 
by, a bridge, is the subiiri) of St. Lazarus. 

In -consequence of foe frequency Of the 
earthquakes by which I-Jma has suffered, ' 
the houses are seldom raised more than 
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two stories, and ure commonly, built of" 
wood, t with flat roofs, from / which con- ‘ \ 
stnictioh no inpouvenfcnco arises, in 1 a‘ ' * 
courijry where rain is unknown. ,The‘ 
houses of the ricli are built in a Moorish . , 
style, introduced from Spain. They i\‘ 
consist of a square pHe, of , foe height 
above-mentioned, enclosing a quadra ngu- / 
lar court, which is surrounded with piaz- 
zok, on<^ sometimes contains a second, or v , 
even third imier court. The Plata, or, - 
great square, in the cedtre of the city, is 
surrounded partly with shops, and jHirtly . 
with' public buildings, Among which are 
the cathedral, and the government, once « 
the vice-regal palace, in which ait) showii , 
the hall of assassination,' where Bizarre 
was assassinated, and the. hall of inde- 
pendence. The riches whicn have been ‘ 
lavished on the cathedral. are almost he*-’* 1 
yond belief, any where but in a city Which 
once paved a street with ingon of silver, , 
in honor of a new 7 viceroy. ThoCahildb, 
or city -house, built in tlie Chinese style, 
the arcliiepiscopal palace, the mini, the, 
palace of foe inquisition (part of which is 
now occupied as a national museum), and 
thu convent of the Franciscans, said to 
cover an eighth of the whole city, and 
which Mr. Stewart found almost deserted, 
arc worthy of notice. Previously to the 
late changes, the number of monks in Li- 
ma was reckoned ut 1300, but they are 
now very few. There are 14 convents 
for women, and a number of casas de'er- 
ercicio, into which ladies retire for two or 
three Aveeka, to perforin various acts ofo 
pimisl penance. A university w r as found- “ 
ed at 'lama in 1551, whieh obtained from 
the Crown of Spain tlie same privileges os 
thabof Salamanca. Tlie higher classes of ' 
tlie inhabitants are generally well educat- 
ed, and the women are celebrated for foeir ; 
vivacity and beauty. Both sexes smoke ; 
ami this practice is excused, under the 
pretence that it is rendered hecessary by 
the mists and drizzle (called, by sailors, ' 
Peruvian dew ), whieh prevail at. certain V 
seasons. The manners of the people are *\ 
so loose as to be proverbial in that part of ; 
tlie world. Music, bull-fights and cards 
are the principal amusements; dancing, ' 
which is a favorite in many of foe south? *'* 
cm republics, not being popular with the ' , 
Limauians. The Spaniards of Lima' are, - * 
at present almost all Creoles, the Clia-* . 
petones, or European Spaniards, having}, 
left the country during the troubles, Jn v 
1824, tliere were *15,000 slaves in foe citv; ( 
but thfe ucw Peruvian constitution of 1&&8 
altolished sluveiy. Luna hak’ beeb refloat* - 
edly laid in ruius by earthquakes more 
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^than 30 of which .it lias experienced since 
■!J5P 3. Tho most destructive wetp those" 
i CL 1586, 1630, 1665,1678, when a great 
part of the city was totally , destroyed ; 
fthpse in 1607, 1746, when not more than 
20 bouetis out Of 3000 were left standing, 1 
And of 23 ,‘sliips, in the harbor of Callao, 
19 y were sunjc; those in 1764, 1822 and ' 
1 1828,, the two latter of which were very 
‘ destructive, ^(For the political events of’ 
which 1/ima.haa recently boon the theatre, 
,see La Jlfer/and Peru.) 

"Lima ; the outermost border, or gradu- 
ated edge of a quadrant, astrolabe, of such 
2ik*c mathematical instrument. The word 
V is also used fqr the arcli of the primitive 
circle, in any projection of the sphere in 
piano. Liqib also signifies the outermost 
border or edge of the sun and moon ; as 
the upper lmib or edge, the lower limb, the 
preceding limb, or side, the folio wing limb. 

Limbo (from , the Latin limbus , edge, 
fioider) signifies, in tlie Roman Catholic 
theology, the place on the borders of liell, 

* where tiie patriarchs remained, until the 
'■ advent of Christ, who, lvefore lii» resurrec- 
tion, appeared* to them, and opened tiie 
doors of heaven for them. It is not a 
. dogma of the church, but /is universally 
adopted by the Roman Catholics. The 
word limbus is neither found in the Bible, 
nor in the ancient fathers of the i,Imreh ; 
yet* as St. Paul says that Christ descended 
to the lower parts of the earth (Epkvs., 
e. 4, V. !/), it .is concluded that good and 
bad were there ; and as the parable of the 
rich man says, that, between Abraham 
aud Lazarus and the rich man, d greut 
gulf was fixed, it is concluded that the 
good iu ’those regions were not only not 
tormented, but were separated from the 
wicked. This limbo is called limbus pa - 
, trim. Homo theologians adopt a linibus 
infantum , where those infants, who died 
>vit)ii>ut being baptized, go ; but those who* 
follow St Augustine do not allow tins sep- 
aration of them from the damned, though 
they do not believe that they are torment- 
r ed like, the latter. Jl is not known when 
die. word limbus first came into use ; but, 
as irt/en,(bell) seemed to convey the idea , 
of eternal damnation os a punishment, a* 
milder term was adopted. Dante, iu his 
great jioern, allows the virtuous heathens 
U> clwefi in the Unikus : thus he finds Sue- 
' rates there. — Limbo , figuratively, means 
any place of confinement or restraint, 
Milton’s limbo--" large aud round, since 
t called the paradise of' fools, to fcw un- 
known” — 1$ borrowed from the limbus of 
the Scholastic theologians, and Ariosto’s 
' , receptacle of lost thing*. 
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.Limburg; the nom6 df several places 
gud proVinccs, of which we shall only • 
mention the province of the Netherlands, 
containing 1000 square* miles, and 233,000 
iiiiiahitams, diiefly Catholic^. ‘ The Wal- 
loon, Flemish, Dutch and .German lan- 
guages are Spoken. The principal river 
is the Meuse. Maastricht i$ the capital. 
The celebrated Limburg cheese is made f 
at Limburg, r a plaee in the circle of Vor- 1 
viers, province of Liege (q. v.). < , 

Lime, or LuinEif (/flier). The secies 
of linden are largo trees, with alternate, 
simple and cordate leaves, and flowers ■ 
disposed on a common peduncle, which 
is inserted in the middle of a foliaceOus 
bract. . The American lime, or bass-wood, 
is a large and beautiful tree, inhabiting 
Canada and the northern parts of die 
Union, and very' abundant on the borders 
of Jukes Erie dud Ontario. The leaves • 
are cordate?, acuminate, serrate and smooth. 
The flowers are yellowish, supported on • 
long, pendulous peduncles, and add much 
to the beauty of the tree. The wood is 
white and soft, and is used for a few un- 
important purposes. — The white lime {T. 
JirUrophylla ) is a small tree, almost exclu- 
sively confined to the Western Stut'h’, ' 
where it lias usually received the same 
common names with the preceding. It is 
distinguished by its large leaver und flow- 
ers— 'Hie downy lime (T. pubescent) in- 
habits a more southern district In Caro- 
'Jina, Georgia and Lower Louisiana, it 
has received no specific appellation, other . 
than that of lime. The leaves are trun- 
cated at the, hose, and very downy beneath, 
and the flowers numerous. The wood of 
both those species is soft, and lias hitherto 
been employed for no important purposes. ; 
Tiie .Wood of die European lime, howev- 
er, though light and soft, like the rest, is 
smooth, clowse-grained, and much used by 
carvers and turners. It is iu great demand 
for the boards of leather cutters, and makes 
excellent charcoal for gunpowder and for ’"•* 
punters. In some' countries, the fibrous, 
uiner bark is separated by soaking in wa- ' 
ter, and manufactured into fishing-nets, < 
mats, shoes and clothing ; and the cordage 
ftjade from it is said to fife rej nark ably 
strong and clastic. The wood. is. mints 
times cut into thin strips, and used in tins ; 
manufacture of chip hate, which resemble ' - 
those made of straw, , ' „ 1 v 
Lime. Thip earthj well known in it», 
most important phoperlirs, from the re- 
motest 'antiquity, exists in great abundance , ‘ 
in nature. In treating of it iu tho present 
article, vye shall first describe its chemical /' 
properties, and afterw ards spook of its nat- * 
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ur$I combinations with tfiGacids, orof the 1 > gradually witiulrawti from the lime, whifeh*! 
.minerals to which' it gives ( risq. Lfine is ^ will concrete into small six-sided 
obtained with riiost^acilitvjfroin the native^ Lime, submitted to the action bf gulyan- '} 
carbonate, fronV which, , by a strong heat, ism, in, high intensity, afforded sir it Jtyvy & 
the corboiiic acid may be expelled. This ; satisfactory evidence of Its compound i*n-' > 
proepss is conducted On a large scale With 4 ture. It was dwcov^ed, in eomteten with;'-*' 
the'djfferout varieties of limestone, which *;tbb other garths, to consist ^ of a metallic : 1 
are calcined or burnt, in order, to obtajnjjbasej which h£ denominated caldtim, and . 
tho caustic earth/ or quicklime, as it is. oxygen.' Tho calcium was Obtained, in 
•called. The ’ lime tluiH Obtained, how- ' thetfc experiments, iri the state of anral~ * 

. ever,’ is rarely pure enough * for tehern- galnatiott with • ifcerCtny v *On exposing 
ical purposes. ' The’ chemist, therefore, the amalgam to the, air or to water, oxygen ., 
when he would obthin a yery perfect arti- was absorbed, and lime re-prod (iced: In 
rle, calcines transparent crystals of car- an experiment designed to obtain ‘the base 
. houato of lime, or prepares it from *solu- in an insulated state, by distilling the., 
tion, in the following manner : Marble err quicksilver from it, the tube t brtike /while 
> chalk is dissolved in diluted muriatic acid, warm, and, at the moment ihut the air .* 
leaving an excess of lime midi&solved entered, the metal, which had the color . 

1 ammonia is added, winch precipitates any and lustre of silver, took* fhe, and burnt 

with an, intent white light. Tihwyit u£<wl 
to be supposed, combined with sulphite 
and with phosphorus ; but it rather appears 
tlwt it is its base only that unites with 
these inflammables. The sulphuret of 1 
calcium is formed by heating sulphur with •» 
lime ill a covered crucible.' It is of a red- • 
dish-yellow color. .When thrown int& * 
water, mutual decomposition *ak(s place’ 
and a snip! urcted hydro-sulpburet, of a 
yellow color, with a fetid odor, is pro- , 
duced. Pbospliuret of calcium, or phos- , 
pburet of lime, «s it has usually hern 
called, is obtained in the following man- 
ner : a few piece's of phosphorus are 1 
placed at the bottom of a glass tube, which 
is then filled with small pieces’ of lime. 
The part of*the tube where the lipio , is, i» + 
heated red-hot; and the phosphorus i^then/ 
sublimed by heat. Its vjipor, passing over t 
tlie lime, decomposes it, add a reddish 


alumind or magnesia, The filtered solu 
tion is then decomposed by, carbonate of 
potash, and 'the carbonate of lime, being 
• washed with water and dried, is deuom- 
, posed by a strong heat. The lime tints 
obtained is a soft, white substance, of the 
specific gravity of 2.3. It requiipH un in- 
tense degree of heat for its fusion, which 
is effected only by the galvanic current, 
by the compound blow-pipe, oi by a 
stream of oxygen gas, directed through the 
flame of an alcohol lamp. The light it 
emits, during fusion, is die strongest tho 
chemist can produce; mid it has, accord- 
ingly, been employed for a signal light, 
and for laeilitating the observation of dis- 
tant stations, in geodetical operations. Its 
taste is caustic, astringent and alkaline. It 
is soluble in 450 parts of water, according 
to sir If. Davy ; and in 700 parts, accord- 
ing to other chemists. The solubility is 


not increased by heat. If a little water, colored, phosphuret of calcium is formed, 
only be sprinkled on now-burnt lime, it ir This substance is remarkable for dqcom- 
rapidly absorbed, with the evolution of posing water, whenever it is dropped into 
much heal and vapor. This constitutes it, causing an immediate production of 
the phenomenon of slacking. The bent phosphorated hydrogen, wtiiich lakes fire t 
proceeds froth the consolidation of the at the surface oi the Water. When lime 
' liquid water into the liiue, forming a by- Ms boated strongly iu contact wit Pi chlorine, '* 
dratc , as slacked lime is now called, I* is oxygen is expelled, and the chlorine is ati- 
a compound of 3.5 parts of lime with 1.25 sorbod. for every two parts in volume* 
of water, or very nearly 3 to 1. The wntei of chlorine*, that disappear, aye of oxygen 
* may be expelled by n red heat. Lime is obtained. When liquid muriate of, , 
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.dened litmus its u^ual purple color. When jmrent, crystalline substance; fusible at.' a, ; ; 
liijae-water stands exposed to tlie air, it gnid- strong n*d bent; unon-eoiidufctor of electri-* V 
ualty attracts carlionic acid, and becomes city , has a very bittA taste ; rapidly absorbs ; 

. an insoluble carbonate, while the water re- water fromtlte atmosphere! and is hdneo 
rnaips pure. If lime-water be placed in a often employed, in chemical efcpcrhhejpts, 
capsule under, an exhausted* receiver, toMoprivo gases of any hygrtmigtric vapor <’ 
which also encloses a saucer of , conceit- exiting, in them. Chlorine also, combines 
trated sulphuric a acid, the water will be, directly wjth lime, fogtiing the' veryrim- *■ 



rendered ■ air-tight’ by Jtomkh dr paten 
cement — a mixture 'of lime; clay, and ox 
ide of iron, separately calcined, and re 
dared to a fine powder. ■ It mttst be kep 
in close vessels, and mixed witli dip re 
quisite water when used. In thisleOdei 
dome, tliere, are four, a)K?rturcs, enci 1 so 
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portant substance deed in bleaching, for- 
merly under the* frame of ox#tniuriate of 
Mine, but at^ present, aiid more correctly, 

♦/galled chloride of K linic\ > It is formed by 
/ passing chlorine gas bver slacked lime. 

A grtat variety of apparatus 1ms l>obn, at 
viinorefrr times, contrived for favoring the 
v vonibumtion of : fcfilorine with slacked* ' cured hy a Water-lute. The first opening 
lime, for .the? purposes of commerce. Jn is about 10 or 12 indhefe square, and i 
the opinion of doctor t T re, wlio has given shut with a leaden valve, 'with' mciu/vatci 
particular attention to tilts manufacture, 

•' the » folio wiug construction for subjecting 
* lime-powder to chlorine is the best: It 
consists of a large chamber, eight or nine 
feet high, built of siliceous sandstone, hav- 
ing die joints of the. masonry secured with 
a cement composed of pitch, rosin and 
dry gypsum, in equal parts. A door is 
fitted into it * at one end, which can be 
made air-tight by strips of e|oth and clav- 
lute. A window in each side enables the 
Operator to judge bow the impregnation 
goes on, by die color of the air, and xilso 
gives light lor making the arrangements 


edges, that fit in the water-channel, at tin 
margin of the hole. It is ’destined for thi 
admission of a workman' to rectify am 
derangement in the apparatus of rotation 
or to detach Lard concretions of salt fron 
the bottom. The second ajierture is it 
the centre of die top. Here a tulie of 
load is fixed,, which descends t ) early to da 
bottom, and , down through which tin 
vertical axis parses, to whose lower en« 
the cross-bars of iron or of \\ ood, sheathe* 
with lead, are attached ; hy whose nivo ; 
lutiou the materials receive die proppi 
mutation for mixing the, dense manga nest 


within at the commencement of thd pro- , with the sulphuric acid and salt. Tin 


cess. As water-lutes are incomparably 
stipend!!* to all others* where the pneumat- 
ic, pressure is small, a large vahe, or 
door, on this principle, is recomrtiendyl 
to be made in the roof, and two tunnels, 
, of considerable width, at tin* In atom of 
each side wall. The apartment, would 
dius he ventilated, without tin. necessity 
oi the workmen approaching tin* deleteri- 
ous gas. A greAt number of wooden, 
shelves, or radier trays, eigiif or ten foot 
long, two feet broad, and *0110 inch deep, 
arc provided to receive the sided packed 
lime, containing, generally, about two at- 
oms of lime to three of water. These 
shelves are piled one over another in die 
chamber, to the lieight of five or six feet, 
crossbars below each keeping them about 
an inch asunder, that the gas may have 
frep room to circulate over the surface of 
the powder. The alembics for generating 
\the chlorine, which are usually nearly 
spherical, arc, in some cases, made entire- 
ly of lead; in others, of two hemispheres, 
joined together in the middle, die upper 
: hemisphere being lead, the under one 
cast-iron. The first kind of alembic, is 


motion js communicated either by tii< 
liand of a workman, applied from time t< 
lime to a wipcli at top, or it is given by 
connecting the, axi:; with wheel-work, im- 
pelled by a stream of water or a steam - 
engine. The third opening admits tie 
siphon-formed funnel, through which till 
sulphuric acid \i introduced,; and dn 
fourth is die orifice of die eduction pipe 
The proportion of the materials for gen- 
erating thfc Chlorine is as follows: K 
cwt. of salt are tnixM with from JO to U 
cwt. of manganese ; to which mixture, 
ufier ius introduction intp the alembic, from 
12 to 1 i of sulphuric acid are added, in suc- 
cessive portions: that quantity of acid must! 
however, be previously diluted 'with water, 
till its specific, gravity becomes about lift 
The. eduction pipe? from all the alembics! 
terminate in a leaden chest, or Cylinder, 
with which they are corpipctcd by/wter- 
hites, having a hydrostatic pressure 
or tlu*ee inches. Jn this general 
urn, the chlorine is washed fram adii^in i 
muriatic acid, by passing through a* Jfltfi 
water; and, from this reservoir; tbo*gus,$ 
conducted off hy one general pipe, Aiijl 
delivered into ,tbe top pfthe chamber eph* 


■ enclose^ for two thirds from its bottom! p* , ., r 

1 a leaden or iron case, die interval of two tainirig the liine, Wnera, in jcoiisequeftce 
ibehes between the two being destiued to . of its gravity, itditfuses itecLnequolly 6 yet 

receive steam from *“ l J 1 a *■- 

Those which consii 
have dieir bottom < 

'.very gentle fire. Round' the outer edge ufactnrer generally ipcpect? frpm one ..... 
, of die iron hemisphere a groove* is of rock 7 salt, employed a£ above, a toii.tmd 

• oast,i into which dm under edge of the a half of g^ A 

■ Jeadqn heinispheup fits, die jpmt being using the cnl 
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bleach ii ig-po vyder. 
ride of lime for . ’ ' 
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the colored dlothis 1 first steeped hi warm monia. Oxalic acid throws down .lime * 
water, to clean it, and it is then repeated-? from all the other acids; and, this com*. . 
Jy washed with a solution of caustic pot- pound being quite insoluble, oxalic odd ' 
ash,' so diluted that it cannot injure the lorms the most delicate test of the prefer 
.texture of the cloth, and which solution is once of lime. Carbonate of lime may be 
‘ thrown tq>on it by a pumpA The cloth is . formed by adding carbonic acid to lime- f 
thefl washed and steeped in a very weak water, or by'decomposing any of the solu- i, 
solution of the bleacliing-powder ; again ble salts of liinc by any of the alkaline v • 
waslied, acted on by a boiling ley, as be- carbonates. It is veiy sparingly soluble 
fore, and again steeped in the solution ; in water. Hence litne-wuter is an excel- • 
and these operations are performed alter- lent test of the presence of carbonic acid, 
liatcly several times. The clpth is, lastly, By an excess of cariiehic acid, carbonate 
immersed in very dilute sulphuric acid, of lime is rendered soluble. When cx- 
which gives it a pure white color ; after posed to heat, it first loses what water il 
which it is washed and dried. The clilo- contains, and, if tfansparent and hard, be- 
rine is known to decompose water, whose comes white, opaque and friable. If the 
hydrogen forms with it muriatic* acid, heat l>e augmented, the carbonic acid is 
which is always found in the solution expelled, and quick-lime remains. The 
(after the process) w hen liquid chlorine js experiments of sir J. Hall have proved 
used, and a muriate, when a chloride' is that if carbonate of lime be heated under * 
employed. In a similar manner, it is he- strong pressure, so as to prevent the es- 
lieved to decompose the coloring matter, cape of the carbonic acid, it may be melt- ' 
one of whose elements is always by- ed at a temperature even not higher than, 
drogen; and, its composition being thus • 22° of Wedgwood’s scale. By this fusion, 
subverted, it disappears from the fabric it acquires considerable hardness and 
with which it existed. Still more impor- closeness of texture, approaching, in these 
tant is the use of tlie chloride of lime ill qualities, as well as in fracture and specific ' 
counteracting contagion, and all noxious gravity, to the finer kinds of marble. The 
effluvia. MM. Orfila, Lescure, Gerdy and acids expo 1 the carbonic acid with effer- 
Hennelle, having* to examine the body vescencc; and this property of efferves- 
<tf an individual who was supposed to cing strongly, on tlie contact of an acid, 
have been poisoned, and who had been affords a discriminating character of this 
dead for nearly a month, found tlie smell salt. Carlionato of lime abounds in nature., 
so insupportable, that they were induced Nitrate of lime may be fbnned by dissolv- 
to try the application of the chloride of ing lime, or its carbonate, in dilute nitric 
•liinc, as recommended by M. Labarraque. acid. The solution, on evaporation, af~ f 
A solution of this substance was frequent- fords deliquescent, prismatic, crystals, soLu- 
ly sprinkled over the body, and produced bio in, less than an equal weight of water, 
the effect of destroying, after a few asper- at the temperature of GO 0 , and in still ♦less : 
sions, every unpleasant odor. It was af- of boiling water. On being heated, it . 
terwards used in a still more desperate becomes phosphorescent, ami retains this 
case, iu clearing some offensive drains in property when cold, forming' Baldwin's 
Paris, with poifect success. It was also solar phosphorus . Jt forms naturany in 
found to lie the best -and most durable the plaster of old huildipgs, and m the * 
means of disinfecting hospitals, &c. In limestone caverns of the Western States. , t ‘ 
such cases, the powder is so exposed to Sulphate of lime is formed by adding lime 
the infected region os to offer the greatest to dilute sulphuric acid. It requires about' 
arrtount of surface, in order that the car- 500 times its weight of water, at 60°, for 
bonic acid of the contagious atmosphere # its solution. At the temperature of 212°, , 
may expel the chlorine from the chloride it is more soluble, and this * latter solution, 
of time, which it does by combining with on cooling, deposits minute crystals. Ex- 
it to form carbonate of lime. A very posed to heat, it appears to effervesce 5 , or . 
convenient method of applying it to ordi-' boil, owing to the expulsion of its water ; 
nary apartments, which we are desirous to and, at the same time, becomes opaque, and ‘ 
free from unwholesome effluvia, is to dif- falls into a white powder, which, on being 
fuse about four ounces of tlie powder diffused in water, speedily consolidates 
through five gallons of water, and sprinkle from a species of irregular crystallization'. 1 
it over the floor by means of a water-pot. Sulphate oflime is one of the most abun 
Lime combines with the acids, neutral- dant minerals in nature. * Phosphate of 
izing the acid properties. Its salts are, iu lime may be formed by decomposing the » 
general, decomposed by jiotash or soda, solution of an alkaline phosphate by mu- 
which precipitate the lime, but not by am- riate of lime. It is a white, insoluble 
vol. vn. 47 



powder, which ip imperfectly vitrified by .- {imps bqmponnds Jiavifjg 16ss attraction 
1 *4* yery intense heal. 'It exists in the injme-*, for w;ou?r than tbo pure Vegetable Rub- 
ral kingjoih, under different forms, jmd, stance. ' The case is the sariie “with, w- 

■ constitutes 80 per cent, of the bones of sjxxjt to" uSos k t animal manures; but the ,, 
anitnals. Muncttq of lime is obtained by operation of the lime is different, in cljfler- !\ 

^•dissolving carbonate of lime in muriatic '• cm cases, and depends upon tlje nature of .'** 
acid. It is (pxtreindy soluble in wafer, The animal matter. Lime forms a kind of ; 
tlic water taking .up so much of it as to insoluble soup with oily matters, and then 
become bf a thick consistence. — Tsimc in gradually decqmpos'* them liy separating • 
Apiculture, * Quicklime, in its puiv state, from ‘them oxygen and carbon. It copi- 
xvhether in powder, or dissolve d in water, bines, likewise, with the animal acids, Wd\; 

, is .injurious to plants, (frays is killed by probably assists, their decomposition by , 
watering it with lime- water. Hut lime, in abstracting .carbonaceous matter from;, 

, its State of combination with carbonicvacid, them, combined with oxygen'; and conse-' , 
-is a useful ingredient in soils., .When quently,it must ryndqr them lqss nutritive, 
lime, whether freshly burnt or slacked, is Jt tends to diminish, likewise, the nutritive \ 
mixed with any moist, fibrous, vegetable powers of all mmen, from the same causes . 
matter, there is a strong action between and always' decoys, to a certain -extent, ' 
the lime and the vegetable matter, and the efficacy of uniiual manures^ either by t 
they form a kind of compost together, of ; combining with certain of their elements, 
which a part is usually soluble, in water, or by gi\ing to them new arrangements.. 

B\ this nj« k ans, matter which was, before, Lime should never be applied with rrni-* 
comparatively inert, becomes nutritive; nial manures, unless they arc too- rich, or 
ami, as charcoal and oxygen abound in a)l for the purpose of preventing noxious V- 
xcgclnhle matters, the lime becomes eon- etiluvia. It is injurious when mixed with 
,M-ited*iiito a carbonate. Mild lime, pow- any common dung, tending to render the >• 

' dej-ed limestone, marls, or chalks, lin\e no extradite matter ‘hisolublco In tbostj , 
action of this kind upon vegetable tputlci ; cac.es m which fermentation is useful to • 
■by their action th< v pivNont the too raj ml produce nutriment from vegetable sub- 
•' decomposition of sulwi.tnecs already dis- stani’cs, lm t e i*> always efficacious, as with 
solved ; but they have no tendency to tanners' bark. (For the qso of lime pi 

■ form soluble Matter, Fi om these ciremn- building, see Mortar.) Lime is much- 
stances, it is ohtjoiis, that the opeiali<«n used by tanners, skinner.;-., foe., in the 

J of quicklime and mail or chalk, de- preparation of tiioir leuther; by soap-boil- , 
pemls upon principles altogether different, ers, fin* dissolving the oil, and facilitating ; 

• Quicklime, in the act of becoming mild, its union With the alkaline salt; and by • 
.prepares soluble out of insoluble matter, sugar-bakers, fiy* refining their sugar.’ It 

Jt is upon ibis circumstance that the ope- is also of some medicinal use, l>eing ap- 
ration of lime, in the preparation of w heat plied externally in dcsiccatit e and ejmlotic , 
nojis, depends, and its efficacy m l'eriil- medicines. 

izitjg peats, and in bringing into a state of . Yatire Sails of Lime, or Calcqrt- 
ruination ’all soils abounding in hard ous Minerals.— tn these, the first de- 
roots, or dry fibres, or inert vegetable serving of mention is the carbonate * of 

■ muttdr. The ♦solution of the question, liihe, limestone, or rhoinboiilal limestone*/ * 
whether quicklime ought to he applied to This species, in mineralogy, is one which, 

- a soil, depends upon, the quantity of inert from its wide distribution, and the im- 1 
vegetable matter it contains. The snlu- mouse masses in which it frequently, 
turn of the question, whether marl, mild occurs, constitutes an important rock in - 
lime, or powdered limestone, ought to he geology. Its minendogical character may - . 
applied, depends upon the quantity of he expressed as follow? : Fundamental or 
calcareous matter already in the soil. All primary form, an obtuse rhomboid of 
soils art* impjtfml hy mild lime, and, ulti- 105° 5' and 74° &V ; secondary crystals (of •> 
mateiy, by quicklime, wliich do not offer- wljjcli above OOfo ore, at present, known) 
vesce with acids; and, sands are more are some variety of the rhomboid, llio six!- , - 
, benefited by it than clays. When a soil, sided prism, or of a double six-sided pyra*,* , . 
deficient in calcareous matter, contains mid, all of which ^afford the ppmitivd./ 

. much soluble, vegetable* manure, the ap- rhomboid, by cleavage, with the most' 
plicution of ipiicklime should always bo perfect facility. pfo species in mineralo- , - 
avoided, as if either tends to decompose the gy is so interesting to the. ciystallogrnphof . 

* soluble matters by Uniting to their carbon as the present*. To it *we owe our first • 
-V and oxygen, so as to become mild lime; or correct ideas of the internal structure of .<* 

conibirfes vvifh the soluble matters, and civ stills, aiul tfie best theory of ciystallizaf-^i > 
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' "J -.t r.*,o «-!*«.* £*'/, ‘v/^ 

tiou which lv» eye* be^n Bus-; is proaueea oy caramnar compost- 


Y : { tion wmcn eyet* be^n suggested. *<us-; wwi&w proaueea oy caramnar compost- • 
V.tn? Vitreous; prevalent fcolo^‘ White, .also tiup, m n^ssiSve varietufs; tho^^mr^-; 
* ^.different, shades, <?f gray, roil, Wen otifl sinter^ by the same, but appeuripff m van*' 
.yellow, and dark brown add black ebl- ous imitative shapes: Pcastone,' or $sbwc';' 
- ors. froni foreign admixtures ; streak consists of tliverghig'columuar individuals, ♦ 



,lhe knife ; 'specific gravity, 2.73. Besides 
Recurring in distinct crystals, it ^exists in 
Wthlaetitic, liotryoidal and fnmeose shape*, 

0 with surfaces , uneven, drusv, rough or 
smooth ; and composition columnar, more 

«.’, or less distinct, Straight, diverging, and of 
1 ; various sizes. Stalnctitic iinu botiyoidal 
varieties , arc often composed, a second 
■ 1 fane, of curved lamellar particles, coition 1 i- 
..uhly to the surface of tin* imitative shape, 
the faces of composition being uneven and 
rohgli, or irregularly streaked in a longi- 

* tudimil direction, .It also occurs massive ; 
\ ‘the composition being either cohunuar, in 

' which the individuals ;u*e straight, parallel 
■ or diverging, and often of remarkable deli- 
cacy; or the Composition is granular* tin; 
individuals being of various sizes, and 
even impalpable. The individuals, in 
Ihese varieties, coliere more or lets firmly. 
If the composition be impalpable, the* 
( fracture becomes splintery, uneven, fiat, 
concboidal, or even ; on a large seal 4 , it is 
sometimes scaly. The fiaelurc is earthy 

- in those varieties in which the individuals 
cohere but slightly. The brooking up of 

* this species iuto sub-species and varieties, 
which was practised by the older writers 

\ on mineralogy, and* which lias lofi us 
•numerous particular denomination**, afol 

• no little confusion, requires notice in this 
place. These distinctions, it Will b*» syen, 

\ depended chiefly upon the mode of com- 
’ position, and upon .admlxTurcs-antl impu- 
rities with Which the individuals shave 

1 ' been affected during tlieir formation. Of 
•; these, limestone represents the groatejr purl 

- of flic pure varieties of the species. The 
•* , simple Varieties,* and those compound ones 

''"in which the individual!!; arc of rousidera- 

• ( ble sizes, and easily cleavable, ,lmve been 
colled calcareous spar{ couipouud vario- 

* (t -ties of granular, still discernible individu- 
' als, are granular limestone ; both oompre- 
» bended under the head of foliaUd hme - 

• stone.’ If the granular composition disap- 
'pear, compact limestone is formed, under 


.incut of*somc heterogeneous timttfer, us ^ 
quartz, granite, &c. Compact limestone 
l kisses into chalk, when the individuals ‘ 
are more loosely connected with cadi 
other, so that the whole assumes un curthy 
appearance ; and rock milk , or agaric mine- 
ral, is formed, if the mass contains Ro- 
many interstices that it seems to po emvs 
but a small degree of specific gravity 
Calcareous tufa, a, rodent deposit, formed 
on the suilace of the earth, is often yleav- 
ahle, mid thus possesses all tlie proiiertios 
of calcareous spar. Slate * spar is pro- ‘ 
duced by a lamellar composition, in luas- ’ 
mvc varieties, and often exhibits a pearly 
lustre. Swim stone, anlhracolite , marl and 
bituminous marlite are impure dnd mixed 
varieties partly of calcareous spar, partly, 
of compact limestone. The pure varieties 
of rhomboid.*? limestone consist of lime, 
•Vi, and carbonic acid, 43. Very often, 
the varieties contain variable jiroportions 
of oxide of n on,, silica, magnesia, uhmmic, 
carbon or bitumen. If pure, it is entirely 
soluble in nitric acid, during which a 
hridv cllen esceuce takes place. In the 
cetnmo'i fire, it Is infusible, but loses its 
carbonic acid, and becomes burnt, or quick 
hme. Limestone rarely enters iuto the’ 
composition of rocks : iu most cases, tho 
more euiMdirable masses of jt form par- 
ticular beds in other rocks, or constitute 
rocks themselves; the latter consist chiel- 
]} , though not exclusively, of compact 
limestone ; die former of granular lime- 
stouc*. The simple varieties occur ip 
drusv cavities, mole frequently in veins 
than in beds, accompanied with the varie- 
ties 'of different species. Calcareous tufa j 
and roek-iiiilk, licing ofu siutriy formation, - 
occur upon the surface, atul in fissures* 
of limestone rocks. Stalactitic anti pi«i-‘ 
t brin varieties arc produced by calcareous 
springs and other waters. The mixed, hr 
impure varieties occur in particular tfrata. ; 
between those of compound varieties of ^ 
other species. It very often oeetirs hi. 


which denomination tho oolite, or roestone , petrifactions, imbedded in compact varie- 
vyas comprehended. The roundish grains, * r ties of the same species. Rhoniboulai 
r however, of lho latter, consist of columnar limestone, as has already lieen remarked; 
individuals, disposed like the radii of u is a species v cry 'widely diffused in nature : 
' Sphere, and frequently showing distinct several of its varieties have a considerable 
1 Crfcea of. cleavage. Common fibrous lime- share in the constitution of in 
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many countries. This is particularly true limestone. It occurs m crytyals, which, 
'in Switzerland, Italy, Camiola, Carinthia, at tint sight, appear to bo regular atf- 
Salzburg, Stiria, Austria and Bavaria, and sided prisms ; but a close inspection, will 
in several parts of the U, States. Beds discover a longitudinal device down each 
» of granular limestone, in gneiss and mica lateral face, and somewhat similar appear- 
cdaie, abound in all the New England anccs converging in the centra of the ter- 
‘states ; also in New York, New Jersey and minal planes. It also occurs in prismatic 
Pennsylvania ; also of the compact lime- crystals, Of four or six sides, terminated by 


stofte, upon lake Champlain, and through- 
out die vast district contained between the 
Alleghany mountains, the lakes, and the 
Mississippi. Of crystallized varieties, the 
most remarkable occur in Derbyshire and 
. Cumberland, in tiie mining districts of 
Saxony and Bohemia,' in the Hartz, in 
Carinthia, Stiria, Hungary and France, 
and, in the U. States, at Lockport in New 
York, formiug geodes -in compact lime- 
stone. Iceland is the locality of the 
purest and most transparent varieties, 
from whence come the best pieces of the 


plonep, tlio prisms often being so short as 1 
to iihpart to the crystal the general form , 
of an octahedron ; these are rarely sepa- 
rate, but mostly cross each other* at par- 
ticular angles. Its crystals yield* to me- > 
chanical division, parallel to the lateral 
planes of a right rhombic prism of 116° 5' . 
and G3° 55', by measurements taken with, 
the reflective goniometer, on cleavage, , 
planes. Lustre * vitreous, inclining to 
resinous, upon faces, of fracture; color *. 
white, sometimes passing into gray, yel-\ 
low, or mountain-green ; transparent or 


doubly-refracting spar. The crystallized r translucent ; brittle ; hardness such as to 

sandstone of Fontainebleau, in France, is ~" 1 :c 

a variety of rhomboidal limestones, me- 
chanically mixed with sand. Slate-spar 
occurs in Saxony, Norway and Cqrmvall, 

.and, in the U. States, at Williamsburg and 
Southampton, Mass., in lead veins, as well 
- os in the iron mine of Franconia, N. If. 


scratch calcareous spar; specific gravity, 
2.93. It is very liable to occur in globu- 
lar, reniform, and coralloidal shapes, and 
nmssive, with a columnar composition. 
Imbedded crystals, generally . twins, or 
consisting of a greater number of -individ- 
uals, are found in compound Varieties of 


Pisolite is found in Cuniiola, and at Carls- gypsum, mixed and colored with oxide of ' 
bad in Bohemia. Most of the varieties irou, accompanied with crystals of ferry - 


arc so common as to render the mention 
of their localities mmecessaiy. Several 
varieties of the present species are usefully 
employed for various purposes, partly 
depending upon their mechanical, partly 
upon their chemical composition. Those 
.used in sculpture and in ornamental ar- 
chitecture, are called marble (q. v.) ; the 
more common or coarse varieties are used 
for the common purpose of building ; a 
peculiar variety of very fine-grained com- 
pact limestone is used for plates in lithog- 


ginous quartz. Other varieties occur in 
the cavities of basalt and other .trap rocks, , 
in lavas, alsQ in irregular beds ahd veins. 

It is found in beds of iron ores, in thobe 
coralloidal varieties which have been 
called flosrfenri ; also massive and crystal- 
lized., The first, though they occur in 
cavities end fissures, are not products of a 
stalacfitic formation. The most beautiful 
crystals, well defined and transparent, oo- , . 
cur near Biliu, in ftohgiuia, in a vein 

^ traversing basalt, and filled with a massive *' , 

raphy. The best sort is found near Pap- variety of the same species, consistihg of 
penheim and Solilenhofen, in Bavaria, large columnar particles of composition. 
Quicklime mixed with sand and water The varieties imbedded in gypsum have 1 . •* 
forms mortar (q. v.). Carbonic acid, for been found in the kingdom of Arragon, in * ' 
chemical purposes, is often obtained from Spain, from whence the name Jirragonite . 
chalk or marble powder. It is also a valua- has been derived. Its chief localities are \» 
blc addition in several processes of melting the iron mines of Stiria,. Carinthia and! 

J: — Hungary, and the metallic veins of the*? 

Pyrenees and England. It has been 
found, very sjtarinmy, in the U. States. 

A few specimens of the coralloidal variety ■ 
have been derived from the gypsum of 
Lockport, and from between the layers'' 
of gneiss, in the quarries of Haddani.-^ • \ 
Sulphate of' lime; or gypsum, is a, mineral ' 
little less extensively diffused than lime* 


There is another species, m mineralogy! 
called Jbragonite , which was formerly 
confounded with that just described. In 
composition, it is scarcely distinguished 
from rhomboidal limestone, the most ac- 
curate analyses having l>oen unable to 
make known more than from .5lo 4.1 of 
carbonate of sfrontites in its composition* 


besides carbonate of litnc. Its crystallize- stone, forming immense beds and veins, 
tion; and other characters, however, suffi- in numerous countries. * It presents Us,, 
ciexitly characterize it /is distinct from witli a veiy. considerable diversity of ciys.- 
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^taw, which, nav©* for’ tlieir pririmry form, 
right-obliqua-angled pricin', of VvliiCh the 

* i bases, aite oblique-angled pamllelograms of 
. - VbTty aiwl ;te° 5#. The crystals arc 

1 either prismatic or lens-shaped, in their 

* general abject.' Lustre vitieojis, inclining 
, to [Kjm-ly,; color white, soinctiiiies inclin- 
ing and passing into stnalt-blue, fiesh-red‘, 
ochm-yelldvv, honey -yellow, and several 

, shades of gray. Impure varieties assume 
. dark-gray, brick-red, and ‘ brownish-red 
Hugos.. Transparent or translucent : see- 
' r tile ; specific 4 gravity, 2.31 * it occurs 
/Massive, in globular masses, in which the 
individuals are discernible : also granular, 
passing .into nnmlpable. Those varieties 
. of sulphate of nine which arc pure, trans- 

■ ' parent, and perfectly formed, wore Jbr- 

meriy called selenite while the more mas- 
sive and impure varieties were donomi- 

* nated gyps am. Tin* latter wan a»'Hin dw 
v.ded into several sub-species, eompro- 
ln nding, almost exclusively, compound 

‘ varieties, which were easily dis!ingui->h- 
fc-Me from each other, as their division 
depended upon the size of the gram, or 

* composition in general. Thus fulialtJ 
gyp^uru consists of dibcermhie gianular 
puiiiclcs; compart gvji&um, of impalpable 
piuritfhs of compoMtioii; scaly fall dial 
}C>psum consists of iuinute scaly particle.- ; 
*<trt hip gypsum, of a mealy powder; very 
! ! i it i columnar eon ipositioii pnji luces fibro ns 

* gypsum. Before the blow-pipe, gypsum 
. i vfoliatcs and melts, though with chlli- 

. culty. into a white enamel, winch, after a 
short tune, tails to povvdei. In a lower 
zl» j»r«v of heat, it loses its water, and be* 
entries triable, bo as to be easily reduced to 
tm iiuj»alpable powder. If mixed with 
water, this powder bee on k s warm, "aiul 
1 soon hardens into a solid mass. It is 
o< imposed of lime, 3&0, sulphuric acid, 
44>, and water, 31.0. The massive vaiie- 
' ties of this species occur in beds, of a con- 
,*sidi ruble thickness, in secondary district.-, 
in connexion ■with compact .limestone, 
ditlereut kinds of sandstone apd cla^, in 
alternating layers, in the latter of which 
the gypsum sometimes exists in imbedded 
- ma>y*s, or crystalline groups.* It is not 
1 rare to find deposits' of rock-salt in its 
vicinity; a\ul brine springs very often is- 
sue from the contjgqnus rocks. Of the 

■ organic remains limn'd in gypsum, those 
, of extinct Spe cies of terrestrial quadrupeds, 

. in the Monpuartro, near Paris, are the 
. mrisi remarkable. it occurs in a great 
1 'many countries, particularly in Germany, 
Switzerland, AusU’ia, Poland, England, 

( Prance and £paln ; in North America, hi 
, the U. 'States. * at Niagara falls, bock port, 


and particularly iu tiio ^cirdty of -Cayuga i 
t lake ? and, in New Brunswick dnA-Nova,^ 
, Scotia. Gypsum is variously employed ^ 
in manufactiuirig artificial marble,' stucco*- 
work, moil ar,&o.. : also for making coats '’ 
of statues, luedals, 6 bc. It is added to tiki* 
mass* of certain kinds of. porcelain .an 4 T 
glass. In sculpture, it is used under the 
name of aldbashr. But next to its use in 
the formation of cements, is the use which 
i* made of it in agriculture. It appears to, 
have been first used as a manure in Gcr - 4 
many, and afterwards in France,* froiA , 
whence it found its way into the TJ. States. 
It was formerly .calcined, hot is now 
ground in mills, after the manner of grain. , 
it is particularly adapted to windy soils 
and gnu** lands, and is very extensively 
used in the Ik States. Another specie^ 
of the same composition with the gypsum, ' 
except the water, is called qnhydrite (q.v.jr 
Jt i.> of comparatively rare occurrence. 
— Phosphate of Lime, or apatite* is found * 
crystallized in six-sided prinins, termi- 
nated by one or more planes, or the 
prism is terminated bj it six-sided pvr- - 
amid, and lateral edges are, some- 
l ‘inert replaced by numerous planes. Jt 
fields with difticully to cleavage, para l- ' 
ici to the side of a ir-’ular sj\-sid- 
ci! prism, which is therefore consid- 
ered as it* primitive fopu. Lustre vit- 
reous, inclining to resinous ; color white. * 
pa-sing into bine, green, yellow, red aim ' 
brown ; transparent or tjansluecnr; brittle,* 
hardness above that of Hu of ; specific 
.gravity, T-'A It also occurs massive. 
When in fine powder, it is slowly dis*\ 
solved in nitric acid, and without dlbr- 
\r sconce. S 0114 ; varieties tvro phospho-, 1 
n.-cent upon ignited cl lai coal, and before ’ 
the blow-pipe; others even when rubbed • 
with hard bodies, it does not rnc.lt alone, . 
before the blow -pipe. # Jt is omnpobod of 
hme, 53.U, and phosphoric acid, 45.0. It 
tonally occurs in beds and veins of iion 
and tin ores. Its principal localities arc, 
Saxony, Bohemia, Salzburg and Cabo ■tic.? 
Gala, in Spain; Iran which latter place ' 
very beuutdullv crystallized specimens afro 
obtained, and which Iiave received, Ihjni , 
tlieir color, the name of asparagus stone* J 
It is also found at Si.GotJiard,ttnd in l)cv-v‘ 
on^hire and Cornwall. It has but few 
and rather uniinpohant localities in the - 1 
1J. States. Amity and Saratoga,- Npw\. 
York, liavc afforded tlie best specimens;’ ’ 
FI note of lime* (Set? Hwr. )-r- Tungstate of * 
time, or tungsten, occurs massive, and 
crystallized iu the form of an bctaliedron 
v 'it li a square base. Lustre vitreous, in-’ 
doling- to adamantine; color generally 
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white, inclining to. yelld wish-gray; trans- 
lucent or transparent; brittle; hardness 
matof fluor ; specific gravity, 6. ; infusible 
before the blow-pipe. It consists of lime, 
19.40, oxide of tungsten, 80.42. It is 
found in Bohemia, Saxony and Cornwall ; 
also in the U. Statelet Monroe, in Conn. — 
Borate of time. (See Boracic Acid,) — Arse - 
nude of lithe, or pharmacolite], is a very 
rare species in mineralogy, found in small 
► quantity at Andrensburg, in the Hartz, 
and at one Or two *other places in Europe. 
;B occurs in minute fibres, or acicular 
crystals, which are commonly aggregated 
into botryoidnl or globular masses. Its 
color is white, or grayish-white, though 
oficn tinged of a violet-red, by arseniate 
of cobalt, which accompanies it Specific 
gravity, 2.(5. It consists of lime, 25., arsenic 
acid, 5R54, and vtater, 24.46. 

Limerick, a city on the Shannon, about 
60 miles from its mouth, is about three 
miles in circumference. The principal 
public buildings are the custom-house, the 
cathedral, ana the bishop’s palace. The 
^cathedral is of great antiquity. There 
are several charitable establishments ; also 
a good public library, and . a theatre. It 
contains four Protestant churches, and 
eight chapels for the Roman Catholics. 
There is also an extensive barrack for 22 
companies of foot and four troops of 
horse. Limerick carries on manufactures 
of linen, woollen and paper. It was taken 
by the English in 1174. In 1651, it was 
taken by Ireton. In 1690, it was unsuc- 
cessfully besieged by king William in 
person. In 1691, it surrendered to gene- 
ral Ginkle, afterwards earl of Athlone. 
Population, from 50,000 to 60,000, in 
which are 5000 Protestants ; 119 miles 
• 8. W.. Dublin ; Ion. 8° 31' W, ; laL 52° 
•36' N. 

Limit, in a restrained sense, is used by 
mathematicians for a determinate quanti- 
ty, to which a variable one continually 
' approaches ; in which sense, the circle 
may be said to be the limit of its circum- 
scribed and inscribed polygons. In alge- 
bra, the term limit is applied to two quan- 
tifies, one of which is greater, and the 
other less, than another quantity ; and, in 
this sense, it is used in shaking of the 
limits of equations, whereby their solution 
js much facilitated. 

Limning (from eidumintr , French, to 
adoVn books with paintings). As these 
paintings or illuminations were always 
executed in water-colors, limning properly 
. designates lhat species of art which is 
'now known by the' name of miniature 
, jMtinting, though it is sometimes used#) 

w, • ’ ' 


signify the art of paihkn^ generally, imi u 
particularly portrait paiuting. , ■ ^ 

Limoges (Augustortym, dr Lmoviotm ); h *, \ 
a city of' France, capital of the depart- 
ment of the Haute-Yienne, mid formerly , 

‘ of the province of Limousin (q. v.) ; .>■ 

45° 50' N. Ion. 1° 16' E. ; episcopal see ; 
25,612 inhabitants. It is an ancient place, 1 . 
and contains some ' Gaulish and Roman , 
remains. The hotel dc vide, cathedral, 
and episcopal palace, are the principal ’ ; 
public buildings. It is also the Beat of 
several literaiy establishments, and has 
Woollen, linen and cotton manufactures, , 
witli paper works, tanneries ' and iron 1 • 
forges. Several faiife are held here. Birth- , 
place of the chancellor D’Aguesseau. , 
Limonade; a place and plantation in 
Hayti, very rich in sugar. It was elevated 
to a lordship by king Ghrisfopho, and be- 
stowed upon his minister for foreign af- 
faire, whom he made count de Limonade. 
Witli the death of Christophe, the count 
de Limonade returned to obscurity. 
Though ridiculed by whites, on account 
of his title, he showed talents in the con- 
duct of his office. It is not true that Chris- 
toph© killed him in 1817, as has been said. 

Limonathere ; a very essential jiersou- 
nge in n French raft. (See Coffee-Houses, 
under Coffee.) * ; r ■ 

Limousin, or Limosin ; on ancient prov- 
ince in the centre of France. Limoges 
was the capital. It forms at present tli© 
chief part of the departments of Haute- 
Vienne and of Correze. (See Department.) / 
Lincoln, Benjamin; an eminent Amer- 
ican revolutionary general, born at lling- 
ham, Massachusetts, January 23, O; S., 
1733. Until the age of 40 years, he was , ■ 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, and, at 
tlie commencement of our revolutionary 
struggle, in 1775, he held the . office of 
lieutenant-colonel of militia. He was 
elected a member ,of the provincial con- 
gress, one of the secretaries* of that body, * 
and also a member of the committee of * 
correspondence. The council of Massa- 
chusetts appointed him a brigadier, in , 
1776, and soon afler, a major-general, '■ . 
when he employed himself industriously * 
iii arranging and disciplining the militia, 
at the head of a body of whom, he joined 
the main army at New York, in Qctober. 

By the recommendation of general Wash- . 
ington, congress appointed him a major- . ‘ 
general in. the continental forces. He 
commanded a division or detachment in v 
the main, yrmy, under the commander-in- “ 
chief, for several months,' during ^rhich- ‘ 
jieriod he was plaoed in difficulty flitua- 
tions. The com mander-oii-chief, in July , 

. • ’• • , * \ \ '-i * 
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.1775, desftttched general Linioln to the, , tei’ planting two standards' on \ 


'■organized foe New England militia, os » After this unfortunate butbolcT assault, 
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lake George, took 200 batteaux, with 293 forcemeut of regular* troops; with &ddf- v 
men, and released 100 American prison- tional supplies, but his requisitions were 


men, and released 100 American prison- 
ers. He then joined general Gates’s army, 
of wh^ch he was second in command. 


tional supplies, but hiB requisitions were 
but partially granted. General sir Henry , 
Clinton arrived in February, 1780, and, 


ot wiijch he was second in command. Clinton arrived m February, 1780, and, 
Here he was wounded in the leg, and his having debarked a strong^ force in the 
• wound confined, hhn at Albany for seve- neighborhood, encamped before the Amer- 


ral months. After suffering the removal 
of a pint of the m&in bone, he w&s con- 


icun lines, March 30. Notwithstanding 
the great superiority of the enemy, gene- 


veyed to his residence at Hingham.' In ral Lincoln determined to attempt the de* 
the following August, he repaired to the fence of his post, and, accordingly, to a de- 
head-quarters of general Washington, and mand of unconditional surrender, returned 
,was designated- by. congress to conduct an imnjediate refusal, but was obliged to 
the war in the southern department. He capitulate, May 12, by the 4 discontent of' 
arrived at Charleston, in December, 1778, the troops and the inlmbitahts, the great 


arrived at Charleston, in December, 1778, the troops and the inlmbitahts, the great 
when he found his duties on that station superiority of mi tutors on the part of the 
to be of the most difficult nature. An ar- enemy, and the expenditure of Ills prp- 
niy was to to formed, organized and sup- visions and ammunition, after a constant 
plied, tli&t ho might to enabled to contend cannonade had toeu kept up for a rudnfh. 
with a veteran enemy. General Prevost For a fortnight previous to the surrender, 
arrived with a fleet and nearly 3000 Brit- he hud not undressed to sleep, llis repu- 
ish troops, about the 28th of Deceintor, tation Was too firmly established to be 
and, having' defeated a small American shaken by the disastrous U -miifatiou of 
4 three, tinder general Howe, took posses- his southern campuigu, and credit was* 
siou of Savannah. With the design of given him for having for three ihonths 
protecting die upper part of Georgia, Lin- withstood the power of the British com-* 
coin proceeded to Augusta in April ; but inanders, and so effectually retarded the 
die British commiinder, Prevost, march- execution of their future plans. OWmg 
ing upon pliarieston, general Lincoln pur- to die delay, North Carolina was saved 
sued the same route, and, on arriving at that for the rest of die year 1780. In No- 
city, found that the enemy had retired \ ember following, general Lincoln was' 

1 from before it the preceding night. June exchanged for general Phillips, who had , 

, 19, he attacked abodt GOO of* tljp enemy, been taken prisoner at Saratoga. In tho 
entrenched at Stono Ferry, but was re- campaign of 1781, Lincoln commanded 
pulsed. , French forces arrived with the a division, and at Yorktowu performed a ’ 
fleet under count D’Estaing, in the early conspicuous part. At that place, die army ‘ ■ 
part of September, 1779. . Prevost having of Cornwallis capitulated to die combined 
| repossessed himself of Savannah, an expo- forces of France and America, on similar ‘ 
dition was projected against that place, m terms to those which had been granted io \ 
conjunction with the French commander. > general Lincoln at Charleston. On the 
For this purpose, nearly 3000 of the for- latter was conferred the office of receiv- - 1 
eign auxiliaries were landed, to which ing the submission and directing the dis- ' 
general Lincoln added 1000 men from his trihution.of the conquered # troops $ and 
own troops. The enemy, however, used die day succeeding the surrender, his . 4 
4 every exertion to strengthen die defences, services were commended in the general/ 1 
1 aud was reinforced while the command- order of die coiiimundcr-in-chief. In ‘(le- 
er was preparing the articles of capitula- to tor, *1781, he was, appointed by congress 
“tion to D’Est&ign. A regular siege was secretary of war, still retaining his militaiy 

* * then attempted; but, various considerations rank. He tendered liis resignation of tbisr >' t 
, urging the necessity of speedy operations, office three years afterwards, which wa$ 

'a general assatlt was made by the com- received* by congress with' ail expression /' 
bined French and American forces, under of their approbation of his conduct both' - 
- D’Esftugn and Lincoln, on die morning of in the field and catenet. General Lincoln ’ 
die 9th of October. Occurrences entirely then retired to his farm* In the year, 

* accidental frustrated their hppes, and, af- 178G-— 7, the governor of Massachusetts 
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apbttitited him coaiimante of iwxfy of 
■militia, desjiatehcd'to suppress -the insur- 
rection ^oudueted by fchays anil . Day in 
that state. His dexterity .and vigi*r in tl us 
transaction happily effected tin* object in 
view, With veru little*' bloodshed, a few 
persons only facing killed in a slight 
skirmish. In Way, 1787, he was fleeted 
lieutenant-governor ol* his native state: 
He was a member of the comciition lor 
Ratifying the federal constitution, anil, m 
the'Summor of 178l>, was appointed by 
president Wdfciiington collector of the 
' port of Boston. Lie was a member of 1 lie 
American academy of nits and sciences, 
and of the Massachusetts Iiistorical socie- 
ty, to the publieatious of both which he 
contributed, lie died m 1810. . 

Li.NObAi, or Ia \dkai, sir David, an an- 
cient Scottish poet, descended from a no- 
ble family, was horn in 1 UK). Lie entered 
the university of St. Andrew’** in 1505, 
and, in 1500, beemne page of honor to 
Juincs V, then an infant. In 1 5*28, In- 
troduced his Drome, and, ni the following 
year, pvt seuted hisCompla\nt to tin- Lint,. 

' In 1530, he was inaugtilrfttcil Lyon king- 
; at-arms, and knighted, and, in 1531, sent 
" on a mission to Charles V', on his* return 
from which h*» rnameu. He soon after 
occupied liimself on a drama, of a -hiffii- 
lurkind, entitled a Satyre of the Three 
Fsialis, which was followed, in 1530, by 
Ids Answer to die King's Fh ting, and liis 
Conlniaynt of Ban-ha. On the death of 
Magdalen* of France, ‘two months after 
her marriage with .lames V, I am Isay’s 
muse produced his Deploraliotm of the 
Death of Clueiio Magdalene. During the 
succeeding regency, hr espoused the cau*»e 
of the reformers, and, in 1518, was sent, 

■ in his capacity of Lymi liorald, on a mis- 
*nion to Clirjstiern, king 1 of Denmark. On 
his return, lie published the most pleasing 
f, of all his poems, entitled the History and 1 
Testament of Squire MeIdrum. J His last 
and greatest work the Monarchic, was 
finished in 3553. 'The date of his death 
Is’ uuknovvn ; but the latest uutlnrrity 
- seems' iuclimyl to place it in 1557^ Lind-* 
say entorcjl with grout zeal into religious 
disputes, and his satires powerfully assist- 
ed to expose the vices of the, clergy. As 
ii pOet, lie is inferior to Dunbar and Gawiri 
^Douglas. His Dreme is deemed hj^ ftiost 
.poetical eohi}>OMjkm. An accurate edition 
of the works of Lindsay was published 
by -Mr. George Chalmers, in JtSfKi. 

• Line, mathematical, Is extension in 
, length, without breadth and thickness ; it f 
^"either straight dr curieiL In naviga- 
tion, die Equator is called the lint ; hence 


the'exprcs&on if to paste tM In dock 

* maj measures' of lengtji, ft fertile 30th in 
tluode^imat measures of length, 3t i.*? rtiV 
] "2th," parr l of an inch. In tile art of -war, 
a series of soldiers or ships, drawn up in /. 
9 rder of Battle, are railed a Sine ; liesrice f , 
tla‘. phrase “ ships of the line.” - In gerte- ' 
a logy and jurisprudence, it dignities u w- . 
nes of persons,, in the order of their de- 
scent, from a certain ancestor. 

Line, Troops of the, urb contmdis-\‘\ 
tiuguished from the guards and light 
troops. ’ ' 

, Line, Vessels of the. (See 
and Ship,) \ , 

1 .inen; a cloth of very extensive lisiyuadc . 
of flax, and differing from cloths nigde of ' 
liemp only in fineness. ' In common lin- 
en, the warp and woof cross each other - 
at rjght angles : if figures urc woven in. it 
is called damask. The species of gpoijs 
which come under the denomination of 
linen, are table-cloth^, plain and damask- • 
ed, cambric, lawn, shilling, sheeting, tow- 
els, Silesia*, Osuaburgs, Ac. The chief s ‘ 
countries in which linens am nnumfhe- v 
lured are Russia, Germany, 18 witzerlni.d, *, 
l^laudeis, Holland, Scotland and lrnlnnd. 
Ol* flie-v, Russia principally nmnuiacii ires 
sheeting and sail-cloth; Germany, shirt- * 
imps sheering and bagging ; SwiizerJnn<(r 
Iiorli fine and coarse goods ; Flanders, the 
finer articles, especially cambrieund lawn 1 ; 
Holland, fcheeting of the best description ; 
Scotland, coarse shining ; aiid Ireland, . 
shirting, damask tanle-Juien and towelling, 
of superior quality Iinmenso quuntiri<*s 
of linen are annually exported from Ire- 
land to England, and several othernarts 
of Kmopg, as well as to North and South 
America, the West Indies and Africa. 
The fkix-sqod is, for the greater pail, pro- 
cured from 'America; but other nations, ' 
engaged in this lucrative branch of trade, » 
cither raise; tlieir Heed at home, or procure 
it from the north of Kuro]x\ In several * 
pails of Germany, Switzerland, Flanders \ 
and France, line, us arc frequently einhel- ’ 
lislied with painting ; and at Loudon and 
tlie other parts of England, -the i produce 
of the Irish linen manufacture is beauti- ' 
fully printed in the manner of calicoes: \ j 
The beauty of linen consists in the even--'’ 
ness of the thread, its fineness and dens i- ‘ , 
ty. Tho last of these' qualifies is sonic-* 
limes produced by snbjucthig it to .rollers ; , 
hence linen with a round thread is pro-' 
ferred to that with a flattthread:' The V 
warp or woof U not unfroquently made 'y < : 
of cotton vain, Which renders the cloth 
i«*ss durable.' - Linen thmids cannot he' 
tqimj by the machinery used in spinning V 
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cbtton atiti woo^^^ccotintof the length granted for’ the she cwirftgementof thte^J 
"and rigidity of the fibres of , the flax, /fhe -trade. There is another specie^ of ling# "* \j 
(Subject of spinning dax by\machmery has the eel-pout (G./ota), which is frohi ,onc; > 
"attracted much attention, anil Napoleon tq two, feet long, of a yellow color,' thrie-/> / 
once offered a reward of 1,000,000 francs gated’ with brown. This iis the only 
to the inventor of the best machine for cies of the genus which is found jn fresh; ,*j 
this purpose* Machines , have been con- , water. It abounds in the lake of Geneva.^?; 
strutted, both .in Europe and the U.« It is amazingly prolific, 128,000 ova hav- ; 
cs ‘*~~ *i — j* iiw* — ' ing been counted in a single female. ItiS f \ 

much esteemed as an article of food* and 
its liver, which is very voluminous, is 
highly prized by epicures. * 

Lingam ; tye symbol of the creating' 
and producing power, sacred among 'the , 
Indians and Egyptians. 1 (See Indian My -* . ; 
thology.) * «* ‘ 5 , 

Lingard, John, D. D., a Catholic priest,' 
settled at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has dis- . 
I>layed considerable ucuteness in defence ' 
of his religion from the charges brought •* 
against it by Protestant Writers. He publish- 
ed, in 1805, Catholic Loytflty vindicated. 
The next year, the bishop of Durham, in & 
charge to his clergy, having attacked the 
Catholics, Mr. Lingard answered him, in r 
Remarks on a Charge (1807). This brought 
on a sharp controversy, in which- several 
persons of ability took part, and Mr. Liu- * , 
gard publisii^d a General Vindication of 
the Remarks, with Replies to the Reverend 
T. Le Mesurier, G. S. Faber, and others , 
(12mo., 1808). These two pamphlets 
were followed, on the sapie subject, by 
Documents to ascertain the Sentiments of 
British Catholics in former Ages (8vo. f 
1812) ; a Review of ceitain Anti-Catholrb 
Publications (8vp., 1813) ; and. Strictures 
on Doctor Marsh’s Comparative View of ■ 
the Churches of England and Rome (8m, 
1815). In the last of these publications. 
Mr. Lingard asserted that the church of , 
England was modem, compared with that 


States, which spin coarse threads of linen 
very well and rapidly. But the.manufae- 
tureof fide threads, such as thpse used 
for cambrics’ and lace, continues to be 
’ performed • by hand on the ancient spin- 
ning-wheel. — In, a historical view, linen 
is interesting, as forming the dress of the 
Egyptian priests, who wore it at all their 
relgious ceremonies ; hence they arc 
styled by Ovid and Juvenal, “ linen- wear- 
ing.” (See also Lev. xvi. 4, and Spencer 
On (he Laws and Rituals of the Jews. ) From 
Egypt, linen passed to the Romans, but 
not till the time of the emperors. The 
Roman priests also began to wear linen 
garments at that time. Lihen was also 
used as a material for writing, though the 
expression Ubri lintci , carhasini , was also 
applied to 'cotton and silk, as well as linen. 
The Sibylline books and the mummy 
bandages, covered with hieroglyphics, are 
proofs, of this use of linen. In the mid- 

S le ages, linen and 'woollen cloth formed 
le 'only materials for dress ; and fine 
linen Was held in very hjgh estimation ; 
.©yen the , writer of the JVibeliingen-lied 
mentions it. Germany and Brabant then 
carried linen manufactures to the greatest 
perfection. Linen is yet necessary for 
the manufacturing of good paper. Cot- 
ton has, of late years, taken the place* of 
linen for many purposes, on account of 
its greater cheapness. (See Cotton , and 
. Byssus .) 


Lift© ; a sjiecies of marine fish, belong- of Rome ; an assertion which so much 


iilg to the great genus gadus . It is from 
tliree to four feet in len^h, and somewhat 
like the tyke in shape. This fish ahounds 
on the coasts of Great Britain, where it 
has long formed an important branch of 
trade. It is ih perfection from the*»cgin- 
ning of February to May ; in June, the 
spawning season commences. When in 
season, its liver abounds with an oil of 
excellent quality and flavor ; but when 
it, becomes out of season, this organ as- 
sumes a. rad color, and contains but little 
oil. This oil is procured by subjecting 
the liver to a slow fire, otherwise a very 
fsm&ll quantity is obtaiued. According to 
‘the English law, such, of these fish as are 
.cured for exportation, must measure 26 
inches from the shoulder to the tail ; oth- 
erwise -they are not entitled to the bounty 


irritated the late doctor Kipling, that he' ,* 
was absurd enough to threaten the author 
with h process in Westminster-hall, if he ( 
did not prove the trqth of what he had* i 
stated. In 1809, Mr. Lingard published 
the Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church 
(2 vols., 8 Vo.), a work of merit. Doctor /•’ 
Lingard is principally known in foreign 
countries as the author of a History of 
England till the Revolution of 1668 
(8 vols., 4to., 14 8 vo., 1819—1831), of '< 
which several editions have appeared, andy .7 
which has been translated into several 
languages. Altliough the object of this^ { 
work is the vindication of the' Catholic " ' 
church and clergy id England from ttio : *J 
party misrepresentations of ’ Protestant i 
writers, yetit is allowed to be written in a * 1 , 
candid and dispassionate tone. As a his* ■- ■ 


’ ", torian, die author is acute and pctspicu-' «t ttie sarne timc, bis' severe iCnsfkK and 
o^jadidousmjheiBei^cii^p Qti& arrange- A, bold* ideas create^ him many enemies, 

.I ment of his materials, and cfearaml in- Jtis * Controversy with D’Akuubcrt, who 
/teresting in his narrative, Hewrite^Voui at that time iiad almost the eii fiyo cojjrtrol 
original sources, Which lie Has examined of the academy, prevented Jbjin from be- 
. With care and diligence, and on many coming a member of that body. ’If is 
1 points gives new and more correct views , fame, as an author and lawyer, howeffcr, . . 

4 of manners, events and character**. In increased, and ’ several eases conducted \ 
; 1826* lie published a Vindication, &e.,*in with great ability, such as that of the duke ' 
.reply to two articles in the Edinburgh d'Aiguiilou against the govfcmftienb and J - 
.. ftwncw (Nos. 88 and' 87, written by doctor the crtmimil cause of the count defllo- 


; 1826, ho published a Vindication, &c., in with great ability, such as that of the duke 
, reply to two articles in the Edinburgh d'Aiguiilou against the govfcmftienb and 
.. ftovnew (Nos. 88 and 87, vvi itten by doctor the criminal cause of the count de'Mo- 
* Allen), enlarging him with inaccuracy and rangies, on which he wrote an excellent 
/misrepresentation. A more favorable no- treatise, raised him to high consideration, 
‘tkre^if the history has since appeared in hut at the same time excited the jealousy 
f'jTo. 105 of the same Review. Tytler (His- of his colleagues, whom ho incensed .to 
. lory of Scotland, 8 \ oh*., 8vo., I Kite) charges , such a degree, by some of Ids diatrjfajs, 


doctor Lingard with inaccuracy in Scotch 
history. 


tliat they formed a sort of conspiracy 
against him, binding themselves not io ", 


Lingua Franca; a corrupt Italian, plead with 1 uni. Even ihq parliament he-, 
mixed with other words, the dialect ctune engaged in these disputes, und Lin- 


spoken between the inhabitants of the 
e.oast.of North Africa und the Lo\.nit and 
Europeans. It is, in fact, the Creole of 


gnet, whose replieB and remarks increased 
m bitterness vvas struck fiom tlie list of 
parliamentary advocates. As a political 


the Mediterranean, and is extremely useful .writer, he succeeded up hotter. llis*/our- 
for a traveller in those countries. It is nd politiqu'. commenced -in 1777, oflrnd- 


easily learned by one who knows Italian, 
/’ and still more easjly understood. 

, ^.Linul’% (ieual; a coiruptcd Foitu-, 
guese, spoke u on the coast of Seneg .nu- 
bia. 

.< ’ Linguet. Simon Nicholas Homy : l oni 
• ih 1786, at Khaims where his lather, who 


ed the prim* minister Maurepas, and was 
suppressed. Ijngpet, thinking his'per- 
soiml freedom endangered, went to Swit- 
zerland, Holland and England. He id- 
tervutrds resided at Buu^sejh, until J>1. do 
Vergentics procured him }H:miis^iou tv 
leturn to Frame,; but, his • cdveikaries 


’had been professor tit thecolh'ge of Beau- finding some now cause of roinplaint, he 
vais, w’as Jiving in a kind of exile, having was thrown, into the Hostile* by means of ' 


been famished by’ a l* tire dr racial, on ac- 
count of his participation in tin: Ja^sciiistic 
. controversy. Thi& cuvumMumv was the 
origin ofLinguefs saying “that lie was 
ttorti under the auspices of a leilrt de 


a Ulh y (L cachet, where lie rcinqmcd above 
two years, and was then banished to , 
Bethel for a shou time (1782). lie went 
again to London, and there published a 
work against arbitrary power, to which. 


cachet”. Having studied law* at Paris m ho had fallen a sacrifice, but. which ho e 


the same college where his father had 
'been professor, and having obtained the*. 
: throe first prizes of the university m 1751, 
he* attracted the notice of* the duke of 
t I)cu\-Ponts, who w as at that time in ^aris, 
whom he accompanied on a journey to 
Poland. Linguet soon returned to his 
. i.ovvn country, und, on the breaking out of 
the war’ between France and Portugal, 

* went to Spam as secretary to the jprin«4> of 
Beauvau. He there made himself ac- 
i quuintcd with the Spanish language und 
literature, anil, during his *sUiy at Madrid, 

: lie published translations of some of the 
1 works of Calderon and Lojie do Veen, 
i His first historical attempt, Histoirc da 
Rude d?Altxandr( , which was dedicated 
,* to- the king Stanislaus Lescziuski, was 
\ published in i mediately' alter his return to 
Paris. * TIis brilliant oratorical pow'd-s, and 
14; i his thorough acquaintance. with the law, 
)) 'jgttyp'liim ? great reputation at the buj, hut, 



had himself defended in an earlier work,. 
Throrir dis Lois . He allerwards contin- 
ued Ins . Iimalts poliligucs at Brussels, ,aiuV 

• fiattered, with so much address, the em- 
peror Joseph *11, who had beeu pleased 1 
.with his memoir on the nayigatioh of tile . 

Scheldt, that the emperor .gave Jtim JOOO 
ducats, with Jetters of liability'. But liav- ’ 
ing taken the Jiart of Vuu tier Nobt and 
of the Brabant insurgents, be was ordered 
bv Joseph to leave the Netherlands. In 
iVtll, lie again appeared in Paris, anil f 
])leuded for the negroes of St. Domingo *. 
at the bar of the convention. At a later . 
period, lie became an .object of suspicion 
to the terrorists, and, his attempt to cscajie 
having failed, he was arrested, June 27, 
1794, and condemned to death ' by ‘ the ' 
revolutionary tribunal, for having^ accords 

* iitg to the seniencc, flattered tl^e "despots « 
ofVienna and Loudon. l His vvrkitigH.im., , 
lyw ’ m e numerous. t Of Ling net’s wbrison v _ : 
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liistory/ politics/ .politic*} . dcoikfmy. 1 amt afore he had reached liis i7tib wwr f ' ft‘ foffl 
,'^the fine tats, wempntiop only hi* ffytoire^m ieVof hi* effusion*, both iuHros^ \fufifife 
dttRMvlioys deVffiypiH flomcuri , from versa,’ wa^ published:- AftatfTOiShfng 
* Augustus to Coiw»ta$Smc ; Fknalimt <1*9 \ collegiate course, lie oomweiicfcdtUe study ; 1 
" 'Plvtiosbpheis / i'hiaire Espwgnot ; Lettres' of law, At, the age* of 18, with general . 
\ sur la Th&jrie des Lois ) MemoireS pour -Hamilton, but continued in -liis .office ottjy., 
) le Due (FjZiguUlon et U Comte MorangUs ; about a year, during which rime, b & ;. 
*'/ Du plus keureux Couverncmnt ; Mhnoires brought a tragedy, called BourvilleCas^,, 
“ sur , la Bastille } and particularly his Jhi- upon the stage, with success, II&yiMd 
nales polUiques , duties et lilttraires, du 18 * removed to Schenectady, and received, 
j, Siticle, which contain much t important strong religious impressions, to whiefy he . 

matter for the political and literary history had always been inclined, he entered. 
; of the~fitpc&. - 1 upon the study of theology, and, in 1798, 

v ’ Link, 'doctor Henry Frederic, professor he was licensed to preachy and soon bc- 

* and director of the liotanicul garden at came distinguished for pulpit eloquence. 
Berlin, was born at Jlildesheiin, Feb. 2/ lit* was installed pastor of the first Pres- 
1709, and educated there. In 1780, he by terian church in Philadelphia, in June, 
went to Gdttingcn to study medicine, and, 1799. The duties of this situation lip disf- 
*in 1788, obtained the prize jitopoHerf for charged for the two subsequent years, in 
the medical students* In 1792, he liecamo a manner consistent with the fervor of his 

- ordinary professor of natural history, piety and the excellence of bis mind ■ lie 
chemistry and botany, at Rostock. In continued, however, to cultivate his poeL- 
1 797, lie accompanied the count ofllofl- 
ifmuiisegg (q,v.) on his journey to Portu- 
gal. In 181 1, he let} Rostock, and boemno 
, professor hi tlie university ai Breslau ; 

• filially, in 181 he went to* Berlin as pro- 
fessor of medicine and director of the ho- 
1 tanical garden! Among the writings of 

* this naturalist are his Observations upon 
m Journey ihrough Firihcc* Spain, and 

. especially Portugal (3 v vols., Kiel, 1801); 

; (the part treating of Portugal is partirii- 
, larly valujible^; mid his work, the Priyii- 

* tiveWorld and Antiquity illustrated b£ Nat- 
“ ural Science (2 vols., Berlin, 1£2I), whirl i 

contains rite’ results of many years’ deep 
study. All the writings of this ingenious 
man are equally distinguished by correct- 
ness of language and clearness of de- 
. ’ srripfion./ 

Linn, John Blair, an American poet, was 
liorn March 14, 1777, at Pliippcntyurgh, 

Pennsylvania. His poetical talents display- 
ed themselves while he was a }outh 
' at Columbia college, New York, and, L«‘* 


ical talents. His Powers of Genius, a di- 
dactic poem of considerable length, expe- 
rienced flattering success, and in a few 
months readied a second edition. In the, 
same \oluin<* with it were printed various 
minor pieces. A controversy in which he 
became engaged with doctor Priestley, 
was engendered by a piihl : ^ation of the 
latter on the merits of Socrates, which 
were placed before those of Jesus Christ. 
The religious feelings of Mr. Linn 
prompted him to answer the doctor’s 
pamphlet, which ho did- m a maurier 
worthy of his cause. The last work pn 
which Mr. Linn employed bis leisure 
i mu is, was a narrative poem, published by 
Iiis friends, under the title of Valerian, 
after his death, which took place August 
30,1804. 

Linn® an Society ; a society in Lon- 
don, instituted in 1788, l>y sir J. E. Smith, 
and incorporated in 1802, for the promo- 
tion of the study of natural history. 




APPENDIX. 


Joseph Napole6n Bonaparte,* tlie 
oldest brother of Napoleon, of- all the 
ineuibcfft of hie family the one in whom 
the emperor placed the gb-atest confi- 
deuce, waft bom January 7, 17B8, at Forte, 
it) the island of* Corsica, llis lather 
bein& sent to Paris, as the ‘deputy of the 
estates of that province, carried him to 
1 the continent, and placed him at the col- 
lege of AutUJi, in Burgundy, where Ik* 
tymplettxl bis course of studies with greut 
diligence. Joseph was desirous of enter-, 
ing the military service, hut, ill compli- 
ance with the last wishes of his father, 
' who died at Montpellier, in the prime of 
life, he returned to his native country hi 
' 1785, and, in 1792, became a member of 
■ die dqpuitmoutul administration, under 
die presidency of the celebrated Paoli. 

' Whpn the English took possession of 
< Corsica, Joseph retired to the continent. 
'In 1794, life married the daughter of 

• * Joseph Napoleon weie the names- given to 
the, subject of this article* at lus baptism, out he 
was 'accustomed to use both names only on un- 
’ portant occasions. — We give the present article 
inore space thuin the limits of this work would 
seein to allow, because the short period, during 
4 which Joseph Bonaparte reigned m Naples mid 
Spam, ,the eradication of almost every thing 
' g-ood which ha<l been adempted under his tui- 
• ministration, on the reuim of the Bourbons, ami 
the disfiguring effect of parly repur w, render it 
very difficult 'to arrive at the truth m regard to 
thid interesting ’ portion of recent history —Wo 
take thus opportunity to correct some errors m 
our article Bowipart^, It was not m.idame I*e- 
/ titia, the, mother of Napoleon, thut manned rap- 
. .taJa Fesch, the father of the cardinal, but lief 
*' .jnolher,‘inadame‘ Raraolini, as we have stated m 
- the article Fetch. * Madame hetitia did not die 
in 1822, although, an account of her death, with 
all the particulars Of her dying moments, was pub- 
,, fished about th^t timer. She is still alive. Car- 
Utta ra a. tnistakp for Paoletta. 

*Wva< . 4 & . 


M. Clary, a rich citizen of Marsejllcftt , ! 
Jost»ph united with his colleagues of the' * 
do purl n icnt in urgent entreaties for sup- 
plies requisite to drive the English out of 
the island, hut their applications wore dis- 
regarded until 17JMI; and it was not until 4 
after the occupation of Italy by the. 
French army, tlmt their 'efforts were »i. 
crowned wklwiicceNvf In the beginning v 
of this campaign, Joseph accompanied 
his brother Napoleon, who, after the vic- 
tory vf Mondovi, sent him to Paris tQ. 
convince the directory of the necessity of * 
concluding a peace with the fcing of Sar- # 
dinia. Peace was concluded, and Joseph v 
ajipointed minister of the republic at Par- 
ma, and, a few mouths afterwards, minis- . 
tbr, ami then ambassador, at Borne. He 4 * 
had obtained from Pius VII the promise 
of a brief, exhorting tlie Vendeans to lay \ 
do\Vn their anus, and to submit to the re-.fc 
public, when the intrigues' of! the enemies " 
of Fnuicc, and the temerity of the revo-”*' 
lutionists, produced the catastrophe whirlt 
obliged him to leave Rome, The papal 
secretary of state, and the diplomatic - 
characters connected wath Joseph, united' ' 
in midenng him justice m their statements' 
to the French directory. (See the Mmitevr, 
of Nfrvose 23, year VI— January 12, 1798,)' 

t The sister of Joseph’s wile Has married to-' 
Bernadotte, and is. the present queen of Swc-^ 
den. . ^ 

{ It lias often been erroneously stated, tliat^ 
Joseph Bonaparte was secretary to . Salicetti. a.’ ’• 
member of the convention (the only member ■.; - 
from Corsica who voted for the death of .the, 1 , 
king) It has likewise been erroneously stated, 1 ^ 
■that Joseph was tins year eleeted member of di** a 
five hundred, artd that opposition waft made tg : 
his taking a seat in tliat body, on the grown} that , 
lie was not ef legal ^ge. Joseph was at this . 
tune (8th Fnictidor, year V-^eptember 4. l7V7jh 
ambassador at Rome. 4 , 



• . .sea/! 'fv 

,1 The "pop© not %!?!% ^tiafectSon for ife /'tmcfi burned St* thetV&t of Fnrpce, Wab- 
; «nurder of gejfeml Duph<«,\^tmtte^ ^e^jaguishbd. ' Neafly*at the earn®, time* \ 
presence* of Joseph? . wbd, never lost tjie treaty , of gdamnfy wqssi^ned wit^* 
,/Jhifl, calmness, , end used; ©vary v means in Austria. Russia, , trus^ik npd i Bavaria^ * , 

• his v power , to .prevent further bloodshed wmcli ^recognised the various political vi 


He was noyr offered the embassy to Prus- the pari of France. # Whon, in 1804/tbe 
, sia, but preferred do enter the council of camp 6f Boulogne was formed, theiioh-/ 
the five hundred, which soon chose liim sul made his brother colonel of the’ fourth 
their secretary. When Napoleon was in regiment When Napoleon ascended the 
Egypt, the French experienced impor- imperial throne of France, tb©sartie amri* . 
tent reverses in Europe. The luittle of tus-considtc which^upj ported by 41,700,000 * 
the Trcbia had been lost ; the»Frcnch hat} votes) created Napoleon emperor, declared V 
evacuated the Genoese territory; the Joseph and his Children heirs to the throne, 
French army in Switzerland was in a in case of the death of, NapolCop without . 


critical situation luitil the decisive victory 
of Mass&nu at Zurich, and all the con- 


issue.f In the smtie year, the Crown of . 
Lombardy was offered to him, but Joseph ‘ 


quests in Italy were at stake. Joseph firmly resisted the entreaties of the em- 
• despatched a Greek of Ccphalonia, named peroritud of ‘his friends,' not choosing to re- , 
Burmbacki, to Egypt, to induce his broth- liounrc the new political bonds wliich< at- 
cr to hasten bock ; and lie assisted him in tached him to France, nor to enfer into 


the revolution of* the 18th Brumaire, year 
» VIII, which placed general Bouaparteoit the 
, t head of the consular government. Under 
the consulate, Joseph was a member of 
the council (ft* state, and, as such, was ap- 
pointed, with Rcrderer and l)e Fleuncu, 
to terminate the differ" view thru existing 
between France and the IT. States. The 
treaty of September 30, 1800, was signed 
t at Joseph’s estate of Mortcfontainc. Soon 
after (February 1), 1801), lie signed, \vith 
count Cohentzl (q. v.), the treaty ofLune- 
ville, l)ctwoon FranCe and Austria. March 
25, 1802, the treaty of Amiens was sign- 
ed, which, on the part of France, had 
1 been likewise conducted i Aider bis dircc- 
‘ tiob. Whilst engaged in diplomatic pur-' 
suits, Joseph suggested a plan to unite 
France/ England, Spain and Holland, for 
. the suppression of that system of rapine 
and piracy, whereby smaller states were 
annoyed by the corsairs of Barbury; to the 
disgrace of the great powers of Christen- 
dom. Ilis brother, then first consul, 

* adopted the plan. In 1803, Joseph was 
created a senator and graud officer of the 
legipn of liouor, and presided, in the 

*, same year, in the electoral college of die 
. department of the Oise. Joseph Bonu- 

* parte was one of the signers of the con- 
» cordate with the pope, by which the im- 
munities of the Gallican church were 
Secured, .and the * torch of fanaticisin, 

* The assassination of gem’ittl Duphot, and 
that of the uulortunatc fiasscMlIc, who, at the 
time of his death, five years previously, was 
French envoy at Rome, determined the directory 
to declare war against the pope.' and, February 
, 15, 1798, the States of tab Church were changed 
jutoa republic. 


engagements which pressed hard ujMih „ 
Lombardy. During tlie campaign . of *, 
Austerlitz,in 1805, prince Joseph presided' ‘ 
ill tlie senate*, and administered the' gov- 
ernment. A few days after the battle of 1 
Austcrlitz, Joseph received au order from 1 
the emperor to place himself at the head 1 ‘ 
of the army destined to invade the king* , 
dom of tyfaples, whose sovereign had 
. broken the treaty with France, atid whose 
troojis had been augmented by a large > 
body of Russians nud English, in oonso- . 
quoncc of which Napoleon had' declared, 
“Ferdinand has ceased to rule.” On 
February 8. 1800, the French entered , 
the territory of the enemy. ’ Joseph com- 
manded the centre, whilst Mass£na and 
Gouvion de Saint-Cyr commanded, the 4 
two wings, took Capua, which surrender-' 
ed without much resistance, and entered 
the capital February J5, being received^ 
if any ‘reliance were to be placed upon 
public demonstrations of joy, as^the de- 
liverer of the people. King. Ferdinand, 
had fled to Sicily, and tlie English and ' 
Russians* effected their retreat!. All the * ¥ 
fortresses were to be delivered pp to tlie; 
French ; and Gaeta, commanded' by die/ * 
prince of Hesse- Philippsthal, only resisted, * 
the commandant disavowing the regency 
which Ferdiuand had appointed before. * , 
his flight, and which had concluded Jtho 
treaty w j th J oseph . Tlie. very day of his * 
entry, Joseph was seeh walking abbut in . ) 
tile street, attended by one aia-de-cafrfjri • 

t In the chronological table m volume VI (arti- , 
cle History, year 1806), Eugene Beauharaais is' 
said tp have been declared successor to* the On* H 
penal ilironc X imperial is an erratum for Italian, ‘ , ’ 




; citei lazs&roni, mithfbl tb fi js ^infoh f hal^^gS^B^coriaequenibesf of dWj^reftcb 
, tlie people feel confident in' those? who^qlatforiy contriving to aVqjd its evil??, *qtj 
trust them, and rioverfcay with had jtr^at^ ^eryoEaiug thQm_ to make justice mi ^ 


trust mem, and noverpay who oaq ]creat^ ^ryouaiug tnqm to make justice and tpoq* 
f \ ment those who have ttjea^d , them wefli eratiott the guides of nil theft mhtahW 
No sooner had hc'orgamzed a provisioned The- country was sbon, entirely cleared NtjSf ■ 
government in the capital, than he^etout the enemy. Convents worn abolished, 
.with a* corps (P&ite under #hie confmapri and their inmates provided /or ; then; ricJi 

rtf »bh<mi*1 T nmnwnta 'f.n > tt \ fn «m£mwv . ikAafllnainmiB ««A«a •>«««■ idxanJ l. i, 


Sicily/ He *sooo convinced 'himself of the honorary titles ; provincial intendanis 

• the abject*' situation of the inhabitants were ' appointed instead of the. forhler 
(whom the* character of., former govern- preside a kind of proconsuls ; public in- 
jnehts had rendered pretty indiffehent* as strnctidn greatly improvqfJ * r the finances 
totally change of ihq administration, be- regulated, as we have milady rrientioned,' 
lioving that nothing would improve their under tjp) carp of Roederer; rhe interior, 
situation), and of thd impracticability of a, .custom-lines, so injurious to the welfare 

. landing in Sicily. It was during this of nations, removed to the trontibrff ; flip 
’.journey, that Joseph' first received intelli- system of justice greatly improved by 
- cericc that’ the emperor had recognised him substituting the French code for the con- 
, Sing oF Naples Napoleon, fearing tliat fused pragmatiche , and by organizing the 
. Joseph would refuse the throne of Na- judiciary; national guards were formed— 1 - 
pics, ashe had refused that of Lombardy, an institution w,hich, in that as well as ah 
consented tliat Joseph’s relations with the other Italian countries, would hqvo 
France should remain 'the same ; and the had the, best effects. These effects, in- 
senate, of which he, was president, in his deed, were in part apparent in the' growth 
capacity of, grand-elector, deputed three of u civic spirit among the inhabitants, so 
of its members to him to induce him to long degraded by foreign or domestic tyr- 
aoccpt the offered crown. Those were anny. A new’ army was created ; the 
^larshhl Perignon, general Ferino and public, <l(£)t was put on unsystematic foot- 
count Rcederer. Joseph received them ing; all banks were united into one; ex- 
as liis old colleagues, lodged them in the cuvations (q. v.) at Pompeii and in Magna 
paldcc, and retained count Rcederer (q.v.), Grcecia bcgim, and ^ learned society 
who' had Jong been his friend, as minis- founded, under the name of the royal 
ter of fomnet 1 . Joseph was always pleas- aca/lcmy, divided into four classes the 
ed to acknowledge liis obligations to this roads wejv improved; the system of the 
friend, for his services in the adininistra- mcsla* abolished, according to on early 
tion of the finances, and in the formation plan of the celebrated Filangieri ; the 
of the laws and institutions which created stiff anil pompous Spanish cqurt etiquette 
a public credit — something till then un- was much curtailed, So tliat the king be- 
" known in that country. Napoleon said came accessible to his subjects ; and the 
that the loss* of count RcedcrOr from his haff-barbnrohs lazzuroni w/ere civilized* 

, council of state was never adequately Villages were established, and thq lazza- 
supplied. Joseph's reign in Naples forms roni were made to labor in excavations 

* the period of his life on which tiic biog- or workshops. Their pay was * partly 
rapher dwells with the greatest satisfuc- given in beds, and in domestic utensils, sq. 
tion. It was the misfortune of Joseph to that their improvement was liegun in the 
be twice called to rule ovej* nations guid- only way in which it could be successful' 

1 >ed by priests, and left in ignorance, and I — by accustoming them to a home. Thus 
_ tjhorefor6 easily to be excited against any a numefous class, who had resisted all at-, 
.change ; yet'tlie critical nature of his situ- tempts to civilize them, and with, whom 
'ation did not deter him from trying every, neither missionaries nor , philanthropist^ 

, means in his power to ameliorate tlie con- rould be successful, were rendered useful^ 
1 : ditioti of liis subjects'. He introduced . . 3 


1 : ditioti of liis subjects'. He introduced 
' into, his council, among others, French- 
.men distinguished by their abilities; such 
* ari ftpederer, Sajicetti, Dumas, Miot, &c. 
.With them -he planned such changes as 
„ his Untesorved conversations with men’ of 


** The system consisted, in withholding frtfitt 
culture a large district under the nazrie, 6f tiup 
Tavolytre d% Puglia , belonging to the c 
This was dedicated to tlie pasturage-of umVOttei^v 
blc flocks, which resorted wither every yeaf 
all parts ot flic kingdom. The mestu being aBot 


. , , , : , j I an WOtui in UR- nu^iivui. * »r& mi.wfmuc 

^ ftil classes, on his long journey, had sug- j s hed. this territory was sold, and brought* ^nt^- 
gerfed jto> hiuC' He held up fo the raern- luxuriant cultivation. ’< * 
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, attd a. fiultfal* source of ,criiu^#fcm)<} so 6 u, 
gave lweii' ,entlrtfy stojifted!, He who 
/formed the idjea of! *eiyiliait| these beings 
by giving them uftome, whether it was 
/ theking or* otie of his counsellor?, richly 
deserves the thaqjks 6 f the country, 
though the return * of the Bourbons was 
unfortunately also the signal for the re- 
trim of wretchedness. — The bands of 
jobbers likewise vanished* When Joseph 
/arriVed’ in Naples, the revenue of the 
stale did, not exceed 7,000,000 ducati. It 
was augmented by him to 14,000,000, 

' without increasing the public burdens, 

1 NjM 0S then had* no constitution, but Jo- 
»' sepli, presiding in person at the meetings 
of the council of state, heard every meas- 
ure discussed, and no instance is on rec- 

* ord of a measure being adopted against 
the opinion of the majority. Success 
Was Crowning his laudable endeavors, 
when, unfortunately lor linn, he was, 
against his will, called by liis brother to 

‘ receive a prouder diadem. As, the period 
upon which we arc now entering has been 
made the subject of great misrepresenta- 
tions, and forms, at the same time, an im- 
portant part Of the history of Napoleon's 
time, and of Spam, r we*diall treat of it at 
/some length. Jn an interview, some 
mouths previous, with the emperer Napo- 
leon at Venice, lie* received an intimation 
of the lends which distracted the reign- 
ing house of Spain, and of the political* 
embarrassments to which they must lead, 
lie now received from Bayonne, where 
the Spanish princes had joined Napoleon, 
a pressing invitation lo proceed without 
delay to that city. Nothing was yet de- 
cided, and no views explained. In this 

* uncertainty, Joseph set out, cherishing 
the hope of again returning 19 his family 
at Naples, At a short distance from 
Bayonne, he was met by the emperor, 
who informed bun that the passions of 
the Spanish princes had produced a crisis, 
which had arrived but too soon; that tliey 
were as jar from e liarpionioiis agreement 

. at Bayonne as they had been in Spain ; that 
Charles IV preferred retirement in prance, 
on certain conditions, to reentering Spain 
without the prince of peace ; that I with 
lie and the queen chose rather to see a 
Stranger ascend the throne than to ct*de it 
to Ferdinand ; that neither Ferdinand nor 
any other Sjumiard wished for the return 
of Charles, if he was determined to re- 
store the reign of Godoy, and that, they 
also would, prefer a stranger to him ; that 
he (the emperor) perceived that it would 
' cost lum a greater ’effort to sustain 
Charley with the prince of peace, tlian to 


' <!#•>' ■ 1 * Ml a *<*>■ , 

chgnge thet dynasty ; that ap- // 

peare^ re hfm sp, inferior,* ana of t char- , 0 / 
, acter so/ vague j ajid uncertain, tliat . / if * 
would bo lugbty indiscreet > ,<0 commit;// 
himself on bis behajfi, or/atteiftpt to sus-v// 
tain a son hi the struggle* to dethrone his 
father, and that such a* dynasty, wutflks 
little suited to Spain; that tod regenera- . 
tion was practicable whilst it continued! <; ‘ 
that the first parsonages of' the* kingdom, !• ' 
in rank, information dud character, as- /, . 
sembled in a national junta at Bayonne) 
werq convinced of the* truth ; amt’ that, 
since destiny pointed out this coumvand, . / 
he then felt assured of accomplishing ; v 
what he would not lrave voluntarily uii- ' ' 
dertaken, lie had nominated his lad her; 
the king of Naples, who ,was acceptable • 
to the junta, and would be so to the na- • ; 
tion at large. ( Ferdinand had long siueje *' 
solicited one of his nieces, in marriage, ( ' 
and the kingdom of Etruria, but, since/ 
his residence at Bayonne, and more inti- / 
.mate knowledge of that prince, he did 
not think proper to accede to his wifches. *• 
lie further urged that the Spanish princes 
had goue farther into France, and iiad 
ceded to him all their rights to the crown, 
which he had transferred to his brother?, 
the king of Naples; that it was highly 
important that his brother should > not" 
hesitate, lest the Spaniard^ as well as 
foreign monarch*, might suppose that he 
(Napoleon) wished to encircle liis own 
brows with this additional crown, os he 
liad done with that of Lombardy, , some ' 
years before, .ijlbn the refusal of Joseph / 
to accept it ; that the tranquillity of Spain v 
— of Europe — the, reconciliation of all the , / 
members of liis own family,* depended 
upon the course which Joseph was then , 
about to adopt ; thatdie could' never allow 
himself to oelieve, tliat regret at leaViug , < 
an enchanting coioitry, where no danger 
or ditiiculty remained 1 to be combated/ 
could induce him to refuse, a throne . 
where many obstacles, it was true?, were- 
to be surmounted, but where also much 
good was to be accomplished. / When ■ 
Joseph arrived at Bayonne, the members 
of* the junta were all a^embled at the 
chateau of Marrac, and he was obliged to 
receive their addresses, *re which 'he re- ‘ 
turned indefinite answers, pptftponing , a ( 
decision until Jie could, in' the course of a d * ' 
few days, see the different members In 
private. The Spanish princes were gtoue. 4 
The duke del Ihfantuflo and .Cevallod V 
passed for the warmest partisans of Fer->’< 
dinand: both were presented' the rtextvs , 

• ’ 1 • ' , 1 1 

* It was then proposed to rreognUe'liu&en as ' 
king of Naples. * , *; » -,*i, s , 

■ . • >, ■ . t r 
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ftles, no doubt", Could exist that* the entire 
/ natiojn would rally Yound him. He also 
.assured him that he >vould find the same 
dispositions' in Cevallos, and in all the 
" members pf the junta ; that those who 
t were regarded as the most violent parti- 
'* sans , of Ferdinand entertained for that 
prince, of whom they knew little, and 
expected every thfog, merely that sort of 
' attachment which . a misgoverned nation 
exhibits towards any one whom it co'n- 
Siders inost competent to redress its griev- 
ances. Cevallos held nearly the ‘same 
language to Joseph, who afterwards re- 1 
ooived, in successipn, all the members of 
, flic junta. It consisted of nearly .100 
persons, They painted, in strong colors, 
the evils which ufflidtfcd their country, 
and tho facility of suppressing them* In 
fact, the courtiers of the father and the 
soil -were agreed upon one poipt — ftie ab- 
Nolupj impossibility, namely, of their liv- 
ing. together under cither of them. Jo- 
isepli alone, by sacrificing the throne of 
Naples to ascend that of Spain, appeared 
to iiiiite all parties, and promised, as they 
fondly hoped, to restore and even to sur- 
pass, the happy reign of Charley ITL 
} The rising at Saragossa, and in several pf 
the provinces, under the pretence that 
Napoleon was seeking to annex Spain to 
France ; the assurances given by all the 
members of (be junto (without a single 
exception) to Joseph, that his acceptance 
of' the crown woiild quiet these troubles, 
insure the independence of the monarchy, 
.the, integrity of its territory, its liberty 
and happiness, finally imlucod him to ac- 

• ccpt the throne, and he prepared himself 
•to set 'out ’for Spain ; but lie would not 
leave the throne of Naples without ob- 
taining a pledge that his institutions 
should be preserved, and that the Nen- 

♦ 'politons should enjoy die benefits ef a 
' constitution which was, in a great mcas- 
' unc, ft, summary of his own most impor- 
, tipit IqWs.. He obtained for it the guarun- 

rty of the emperof Napoleon. A consti- 
, tution, founded nearly on the satne prin- 
ciples; was adopted by the junta of Ba- 
yonne for> gpain, and also guarantied by 
the emperor. Joseph, and die member 
of tho junto, Swore fidelity to it. Had 

* events 'permitted them to maintain their 

/ / ; * 4a* 
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sinking for centuries. The accession oi 
Joseph to the throne of Spain v^ast nbti 
fiecl by the secretary of state' (Cevallos) b 
the foreign powers, by all of'whoin, wit! 

* the exception of England, he was forma] 
ly recognised, # Thus, at first* liis relation 
with the mouarchs and governments' o: 
the, coiitinent -were satisfactory* ■ Th 
emperor of. Russia had replied to th 
communication of general Pardo, ambetfi 
sador of Spain, by felicitations groundei 
on the personal Character 6f the nev 
king. Ferdinand had written him letter 
of congratulation, and one among other 

‘ wherein lie implored his intervention am 
good office's to induce the emperor Najsi 
Icon to give him one of hit* nieces in mar 
riage. The oath of allegiance of th 1 
Spaniards who were with him in Franc 
was annexed to these lectors, which wer 
made known by a Spanish Aobleniau l 
the chiefs of the insurrection. Most* o 
/the members of the junia had previou 
knowledge of them. Upon Ins enrr 
into Madrid, Joseph found the peoj>l 
greatly exasperated at the events of th 
second gf May, 1808. A stranger to a 

♦ that liad jiassed, he convened, on *th 
morrow, at the palace, all those person 
who might naturally he, regarded as rep 
resentatives of the different classes oj 
society — grandees of Spifiq, chiefs of tlv 
religious Orders, members of the tribunal? 
priests, officers, generals, the prkiripti 
cajiitalists, the syndics of the variou 
handicrafts. AH the saloons were crowd 
ed, for the first time, with a concourse of 
men who were astonished to .find them 
selves together. The new king enterec 
into free conversation with his guests, aiu 
expressed • himself with candor on thi 
events which had brought him into Spain 

t on the motives of his conduct, on *hji 
’ views and intentions. He ventured alow 
into the different rooms, tilled with crowdi 
of persons inimical to him, and inspirec 
much ebnfidencc by this fearless relianci 
on their honor ; but the gleams of po§ 
ulur fkvor werp overcast by die disas> 
trous intelligence from llaylen, which, ar 
rived six days after this entertainment 
The retreat on Burgos, was effected, ant 
the king found himself in. the.friidpt .of 
marshal Bessieres’ army. The Spaniard 
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* of ‘^wvera^iyid $hncftaci8 'paralyzed,,, 
’• 'F&ftcifarfiiy> .which ms' tingle «o>r^ s ihe*<et$il>yV inovemente* and ^ the fang ; 

‘ same offensive ;«Jje*hlSbhs until the month availed himself of fye calm wlfichemied, 
of.Noyember. T&e emper or arrived, anti \ to reiulet^e;admihisrretiou of die into* , 
/put fairrisolftit the hcad ;of his>m^ but' rior. : Hfc now revived to suppress tiri* ■*' 
^ tv^sisoon summoned, first by the English tirely the religious orders, bfcing convinced 
to the' frontiers of .Galicia, Whence he that t)te restpriitioti of the .finances aii$ 
* r dfbye tl*em ddt,.and then by the Aus- the claims of public .tranquillity alike 
mans’ to Germany. On liis departure, he demanded this ^eaauje.* ‘AH ecclesiasti- 
, left liis brother in command of the forces cal jurisdictions were annulled, end' jtheir 
f ; llurt remained in , Spain. King Joseph duties assigned to die civil tribunals’anri 
returned to his capital January 22^ 1609. the privilege of sanctuary heretofore al- ' 

# people liad not lost the remem- lowed to the chtirclies was abolished.. 


;, 4 Urance of the hopes which they had con- „ . , 

’ ©eivtedon his first entry. The inhabi- of finance, of the marine, qpd of, war, 
; tant« came individually to take the oath whose functions Were ■> almost identical , 
of allegiance to him, each in his respec- with those of the new. council of state, ' 
tivo parish. Joseph exerted himself to w^re dissolved ; the points for* the collet* - ’ 
foster apd extend thes^ fiivorable symp- tion of the, duties fixed on .llie frontiers; die , 

' toms. 4 On a solemn occasion, he renew- municipal system was settled ; lawsregu- 
cd the assurances he lmd already gi\ei» kiting public education were digested in 
* of his determination to maintain the mde- the council of state ; the debt, which liad . 
pClulence of Spam ; to preserve her terri- been foruieiiy recognised,’ t ,was guarati- 
tory entire; to support her religion, and tied ;. the r ashes and monuments of the; 
to protect and uphold the liberty of her illustrious dead, scattered, through' the 
citizens— “ conditions ” he said, “of the suppressed convents, were assembled in 


The, councjlg of die ladies, of* the orders, 
of finance, of the marine, qnd of war, 

... f. - .1 L t.i i 


municipal system was settled ; laws regu- 
kiting public education were digested in 
the council of state; the debt, which had . 
been forpieriy recognised,' tl wn* guarap- 


, oath wliich 1 took on Accepting the 
crown : it shall never be dishonored 
wliilst on my head/’ Ho pledged him- 
‘«Clf for the convocation of the cortes, 
* attd for the evacuation of Spain by the 
% french troops, as soon as tfie country 
should he pacified. * “ If J love France 
as my famil/,” he often exclaimed, “ 1 am 
devoted to Spain as to my religion ” The 
choice of lits ministry was made with 
. cutire deference to public opinion. The 
nomination of the members of his coun- 
cil of stale was governed by the - same 
spirit. Five regiments were already or- 
v ganized, from which all persons stained by 
criminal convictions were carefully ex- 
cluded. Jnfamous punishments were 
* discontinued, and the stimulus of honor 
and lovo of country, as in the French 
nrpiy, was substituted for corporal iufiie- 
f tions, wliich are fit, only to make slaves, not 
.soldiers. Pursuing the same course which 
liis own , sense of justice and views of 
policy had dictated in liis former goverri- 
. mcnP at Naples, lie ^recognised the exi>t- 
" ,ing public debt, and provided means Tor 
Vita extinction; gave facilities for the secu- 
larization of' monks, without^ a* that mo- 
‘ rnent, compelling it ; inspected, in person, 
XMe works then unfinished and necessary, 
to* the completion Of the/Cuadumma ca- 
nal ; promoted that useful enterprise ; and 
generally gave aid and counteuonco to 
national industry ip its various depart- 
. inents. The earliest military occurrences 
of hb reign werr propitious. The battles 


several churches, and particularly in the * 
metropolitan at Bpygos. Tlie buildings 
of the EscuriaJ were assigned for the rt,- , 
reption of’ fi fits *n hundred priests, mem- 
bers of the different religions orllcjs, who 
were desirous of * continuing to live iii^' 
common, either from fapiily reasons, *con- , 

siderations of health, or a strong bias to 
consecrate themselves to study in those 
vast deposits wherein lay buried large col- 
leutiopH of manuscripts and other literary ' 
treasures, so richly meriting examination * 
and perusal. The buildings of $$t, Fruji- , 
cis w' re chosen for ihe sittings iof dir 
eorles, imd the alterations to be math* in 
them put under contract. One hundred 
millions of reals w r ere appropriated as an 
indemnity to owners or property who 
had suflerod by the - ravages of war. „ Jo-, 
soph proscribed no individual because ho* ‘ 
had iKicn a member of liny ) ^articular cok- * * 
poratipp. In his council of state. were to 
lie ibuiid superiors of religious , onlerif , 
who voted for the suppression of those. 

/, Orders •* general officers of the insurgents *, 
who* voted againsf the insurgents ^ in- f* 
quisitors voting against the inquisition ^ 
and in his family and household,' grandees ■'* v 
oi* Spain openly advocqpng the most pop- 
1 dar laws, A few ^months after bier return’ l 
1o Madrid, Joseph received intelligence . 
that 50,000 Spuiuards Had made a descent V 

, *> 1, * 

* FaUier Roy, general of the Augitstins, *• " ; 

f Lioutenaiit-gcneml Mori?, wli'o long held Ihe . 
coininaud ,at Cadiz and Madrid. * .•//*. 

^ The abh^ Llpreate. ,(q. v.) . , . • i *. 

* * » . * , St t , , 





He matched against and,; af Alctfity,; for^Ordfed t$, 

'thojr' were diiwly dieoo^ted by Sto,0(K)' la fagetie, \Tm " thousand' tftih, 

* Fi^mcli and 4,000 Spaniards jii his.srr-' ever, under die duke of AlbuqtterqtffiJ 
■ /vice. 25,000 prisoners,, moat of Whom .anticipated marshal Victor at Camas 5 
•entered lus^anny,'tbirty standuidtf, and the "English also hastened thither, aM r*-' 

' eipiro, artillery vf grhiy, were -the reinforced the garrison, whilst theL,~ 

fruits of this ‘Victory. . The ‘English, who rons blnekailjed the harbor. ' The a r . 

had advanced, to Truxillo atul Badajoz, of. the insurrection hud assembled at Jflu 
retired to Portugal as soon as they learned St: Mary’s, in front of Cadiz. They’atirr 4 * 
the destruction of the Spanish , army. rounded the king, from whom* they re^; 
’Upon his' return to the capital, the king cuiveid the assurance of his positive d& 


■ was iidbrtned of the success*^ of, general 
, KeUemuuin at Alba de Tonnes, of mar- 
shal Sucihet jn Arragon, aucl ipnrslud Aii- 
gereaii in Catalonia, where tlerona had 
fallen into his hands. He resolved to 
follow* up" this series of good fortune. 
The junta of Seville having summoned 


termination to assemble , die represent#- ) 
tives of the nation at Grenada iuunediate- 
Jy. All the members of the mitral junta 
were to form part of this cones ; all the 
bishofs — all the grandees — dll the Wealthy 
capitalists. This assembly would have a 
siuglc question to discuss—" Do we, or do 


the cortes for the month of March, ho we not, accept the constitution und the 
: * “ - 1 1 ~ J: — ’king offered tQ us by the jiqita of Ba- 
yonne Y* if the negative was pronounced, # 
Joseph would leave Spain, fully' deter-*;, 
mined to reign, if at all, by the tetunsenv/ 
of the people, as lie wished to reign for.^ 
their benefit. But the deputies who Uit- * , 
dertook to go themselves , and trait with/, 
■their fcllpw citizens, unfortunately em- „ 
barked in small boats, dad were detained 
by the English squadron, and not allowed ; 
to land in Cadiz. On, the other hand,, 
the French government was liecohiing 


determined to anticipate them. Leafing 
Madrid pu the 8th df January, 1810, a 
very few dhys 'after ‘Ihe battle of Ocafia, 
hefound lihnself, on' the 11th, at the foot of 
the Sierra Morelia, with a force of GO, 0(H) 
men. ’Marshal Soult acted as majof-gciie- 
ral, in place of marshal Jourdau, the lutter 
having returned to Fraucc*. The posi- 
tions of tlie enemy were earned in a few 
hours, and 8Q00 or 10,000 prisoners takeri# 
The king was attended by his ministers 
♦and the principal officers of hik household 


p and guard, lie ofienly announced his ,weary of the enormous sacrifice? which 


Intention to hold the fortes at Grenada 
in the month of March. Cordova surren- 
dered, to him without tiring a gun. Jo- 
J seph pledged himself, without reserve, 
that, as soon as the English evacuated the 
peninsula, the French armies should also 
‘ leave* it,' and that he would follow hi their 


the obstinate resistance of Hpain required.’ , 
They thought that thr? war there, as in 
other countries, ought to support itself* 
The king’s system, on the contrary, for- 
liadc exactions, and tended to.calni’tjie* 
cxasjierutipn of the Spaniards by kind * 
treatment. Ho consequently required i 


wishes of the nation, when enlightened 
as'lo its true interests: lie stateil that the 
.constitution of Bayonne was now suffi- 
cient for the habits ufid wants of tiiq peo- 
ple, but admitted that it might liercaficr 
be modified, according to circumstances; 
that thfe nation could never enjoy a great- 


* steps,' utiles^ retained by tlie sincere Uiat France should continue her saerififesi- 

“- 1 " 1 * u “ — "■* — and her expenditure. About this time, a; 

measure was adopted by Napoleon, which 
gave the king the most lively concern. * 
An impcriul decree instituted military 
governments in the pitovinces of Spain,' 
under which the French general of di-/ 

, vision boqainc president of the adiuinis^' 

or share* of liberty than the king wished -qrative junta,' and the Sjwmisli intendont. 
it to 1 ' possess, inasmuch as he never could wus reduced to the station of a simple.^ 
feel hhnself truly her king, until Spain secretary of tlie body in which he batfe** 
wa$, truly free, aud delivered from tlie formerly presided. This state of things/ 
/presence of all foreign, armies. Marshal could not fail to destroy all tlie good';,'.; 
'Victor advanced upon Cadiz, add the king which had been effected by the campgigif 
, 'made his entry into Seville, where ho, of Andalusia. Abandoning, -now, ,aU * 
wus received with enthusiasm, ft was hopes of bringing aboiit the surrender;^’ 
■ in Seville that he received, from the of Cadiz by the concifiatoiy measure# ' 
hands of tljie chapter, the French ea- which he had employed, Joseph left’ Port . 
gles which had fallen into the hands of St. Mail’s tp visit the eastern, part of ’An- / 
thg- Spaniards, after the disastrous affair ■ dalusia, and directed his route through , 
of Baylep^ They had been left in the Rondo, lojthe course of this 4 jdurney, • 

' ca^hedjal^ where they lay hidden amongst lie expressed to „the deputation^ 



jtrifc .{ 
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_ . . . iy an^Mafega,. l^jSjg&ifeMjf i^erjr means in tlieirppWer' the distance*' 
lution never. to consent to yfef Dam . It , wo4 at thfa, nioroEnt, that ' 

5 bermfcut of the mopferohy, or to ufty son? ^ the* %st ,rtlmnnT yr$p circulated v of ijb,e fc 
rifice 'whatever of national independence .Ttpproaching rapture' b&tween Franceand:, 
—vary far, in iheso particulars, 4 from on- : Russia! Tpe English, nb longer held 4ft!**' 
pertaining fibs Beiitiments of Ferdinand,’- chock! By the anny of ityrtup), had oc- ’ . 
- .who hat) actually proposed to the emper cupied Ciudad , Rodrigo and' ,Radajo% ’ 
ror a' cession of the provinces , on the Marshal Victor* thej remainder if theirn- , 
'Ebro. 1 ' On H«f return to Seville, the king perial gqaVd, and several regiments of.thc , 

, issued decrees prescribing territorial divis- line, wore’ recalled to France. All hopes : 
ions, organizing the civil administration of a negotiation with England had van- * 

; within "these districts, and directing the ished; partial insurrections multiplied; 

He then now guerillas were formed, supported by ' 


.formation of national guards, 
intrusted the command of the anny of 
: "Andalusia to marshal Boult, and returned 
to Madrid, afler an absdnee of five months. 
THe duke of Santa Ft* and the marquis 
> of Almeuara, two of liis ministers, were 
despatched to Paris. The latter was the 


the gold of the English and the Exaspera- 
tion of the inhabitants : die ^pommuuica- • 
tions, became more difficult than at any , 
previous time. Navarre was ravaged by * ’’ 
the hand of Mina, now swelled to an 
army ; famine was laying waste . the 


bearer of a fetter from Joseph, announcing capital and the provinces. ' Such Was* the , 


* his determination to leave a country 
where ho could ueithcr do good nor pre- 
vent evil, if the system of military gov- 
ernments was not abandoned. The 
situation of the emperor was then so. 
. complicated and critical, that he could 
not } icld tp thc.wishes of the king. King 
Joseph proceeded in jierson to Paris, 
where he lmd an interview with his 
lirothev. The etnporur induced him to 
return to Spain, by the positive assurance 
■which lie gave him, tlmt tlie military 


face of affairs when the emperor Napo- 
leon, setting out on li\s Russian campaign. . 
invested king Joseph with the* command 
of the armies. Under inch circumstance^, , 
honor no longer permitted him to retire, 
from a post of difficulty and danger, , 
Mursbal Jourdan returned to him. ' Jn 
tlie early part of May, 181 2, tlie English, 
having taken the fortifications erected fbi 
the defence of the Tagus, threatened at 
thh same time the army of* tlie south and 
the anny of Portugal. Early, in July,.-. 
Joseph marched from Madrid with tlie 
guard and the troops of the neighboring 
garrisons, directed -his inarch on Petoaran- 
da, und joined marshal Marmont,- who 


governments should soon cense ; that the 
.system had already wrought a good 
effect upon the English government, who 
offered to retire from Portugal, if the 
\ French troo[>s would evacuate Spain, and had passed ithe Tonnes on tlio 20th, and 
’to recognise king Joseph, if the Spanish been defeated at Arapilcs. November & 
'nation recognised him, and Franre would lie returned to Madrid. # Having remained 
, also consent, on her part, to recognise the a single 'fay at Madrid,* Joseph passed the 
■ .house of Bragiuiza in Portugal The differ- Tonnes, and found hjtnstelf on the battle 
(ent military districts were to be put under , field of Arapiles, ‘at the head of more than 
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> "the "command of king Joseph, the cortes 
convened, and the Frencli armies to evacu- 
, ate Spain as soon as tl\e king was satisfied 
that their presence was no longer necessa- 


100,000 men. But the ram, which hud 
been falling in torrents, had rendered the ' 
roads nearly’ impassable, Wd greatly rp- 
tarded the movements of the* army of the 


ty. The subsequent events of this war south. The English profited by this de- 
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* "must be rapidly touched. * Marshal Mas 
,s£na, who liad entered Portugal at the- 
'head of an Army of 75,000 men, afler 

^taking Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
v defeating' the English at Busaco, was 
, 'Compelled, in March, 1811, to withdraw 
his troops, then reduced, by sickness, 

• forced marches, and want of provisions, 
« to 35,000 v men. Marshal Soult laid Siege 

to Badajoz, which surrendered* March 10* 


lay, ond hurried their Tctreat by tlie road 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, which still Remained 
unoccupied. - The success of this day was 
limited to 5000 or 6000 prisoners, among 
whom was thei English general of caval - r ' 
ry lord Paget. The king entered Sala- 
manca faith th*6 army of PortugaL • The* 
enemy retired 1 to Portugal, ond die French 
army soon found itself weakened by the . 
loss of niorS than ,30,000 men, who re-. 


Marshal Victor had been attacked in his cefvcd orders to repass the Pyrenees. He 
lines at Chicl&na. The English had kept' soon after received a positive grder froln 
.alive the flumps of insurrection, by land- the emperor to leave Madrid and take up 
>n§ troops, money and arms at Cartha- the line of thp Duero. Tlie. 'State' of . 
gena and Alicont, and encouraged, by affairs in Russia made obedience to this 
'*.1 ; '■ « / . . 1 > > ;■*. !. . 



a 'matter df‘^orftf»’e dut^ aad fc •; 'o^tei&f and •>■«'. h ij^ah 


/birder «* UHftbWl U« jfVfiHWV«i 
/ departure of the king for; 


^tcKjfc .'.’F^^ to its oyrh 1 
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•Mffifrfe.ltajro *" 

place iaetantfly. lAiTSooii'a^-iiti^ was .porticular forces, did ? 1b ) 

abandoned, the fires' of ih^un^ction w^re of the emperor, .and thereby endojljger tjiat/ 
ldndlcd, and raged /with greater violence of the entire empire. , The mini$ter of wjn/ 
• thap ever. , , Spaniardfe, English, Portu- (the duke de Feltre) declared xbti Hat lit/ 
guese, all advabced upon the French were no arms ready, that tliey had oeen; 
army, thep efrfeeWed by the loss pf its' daily given out to the new .levies an 
best officer^ whb had been withdrawn to they departed, and wei^ now exhausted: ft 


* # aid in the formation of new corps in 
" France* ^Cfter the battle of Vittoria, Jo- 
v ;s«ph returned to Paris, whew? his lirother, 
'the emperor, again left him. with the title 
of his lieutenant, when he departed to put 
himself at the head of that army, which, 
' after assailing all the armies of Europe in 
, their respective complies, was at last re- 
duced to defend itself, on its own soil. 
The empress Maria Louisa was .left re- 
gent of, the empire. Joseph, as the em- 
peror’s lieutenant, had the honor of the 
military command. * Joseph was left as 
, Counsellor of the empress, together with 


Thus it was unanimously* decided that 
the government' should be removed to/ 
Chartres, and thefice to the Loiri But * 
Joseph remarked, they were yet, uniiK* 
formed as to what enemy they had 4 to do / 
With ; that the advancing forces might be 
reconnoitred, and measures adopted on , 
the result df tlmt reconnoisaneo. ‘ He 
offered not to set out with the empress. 
The ministers of war, of the administra- 
tion 61 war, aud of the marine, concurred 
with him, and promised uot to return tof. 
the empress except in the last extremity, 
when they ^loirid be convinced that they;" 


the prince - arch-chancellor of the empire/ were retiring before the entire mass of the; 
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Cainbacures. The empress had, instrue- 
f lions to follow the advice of these coun- 
sellors, If the events of the. war should 
intercept ajl communication between the 
imperial head -({darters. and 'the capital, 
and the enemy .make liis way to Paris, 
Jose jih had verbal -instructions from the 
! emperor, and, after his departure, a writ- 
ten order, to remove the kirig of Home 
and the empress, to proceed with them to 
the Loire, and to cause them to be ac- 

# corrfpanied by the grand dignitaries, the 

* ministers, the officers of the senate, the 
1 legislative body, and the council of state. 

Joseph soon after had ample reason to 
acknowledge the judgment and foresight 
which had dictated these precautions. 
Reserve was thrown aside, and many 
senators 110 longer dissembled their opin- 
ions in fayorof proclaiming Napoleon the 
. Second, or the regency of the empress, 
and the lieutenancy ’ of Joseph under mi 
' infunt emperor. Joseph then made known 
to his 'brother the necessity of concluding 
peace upon any terms; and when the 


allied armies. If, on the contrary, upon' 
reconnoitring, it should appear that they 
had only a detached cor] is to resist, which 
they could destroy without exposing the 
capital, tl' ‘y would support the two niar- - 
dials with all the means under their cony 
trol. It was in the hojie mat the last hj - . 
pothesis might prove correct, that the 
proclamation of king Joseph was drawn 
up and published that evening. The em- 
press, her son, the court, the nieiffbers of ‘ 
the govern orient, the ministers, M. dp' la 
Rouillerie, treasurer of the crown* with 
the funds intrusted to him, took their de- 
parture. During the night, the marshals 
were informed of the enemy’s approach. 
The next morning, they were in conflict 
with the out-posts. Joseph, accompanied 
by the ministers of war, of the administra- 
tion of wur, and of the murine, agreeably. • 
to the resolution of the council, left Paris ■ 
to investigate the actual state of affaire , 
more closely. The national guards iVere' ’ 
put under arms to maintain internal tran* 
quillity, and posted at the different gates >. 
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sleuder cbrpsof marshals Marmont ami .to prevent any insult which might he ht* 


Morticr were brought. under the 'walls of 
"Paris, pursued* by an enemy vastly supe- 
rior, and all communication between the 

. ’ j > 1 , i-. 


tempted by detached corps. In the., 
morning, marshal Marmont having sent/ 

the king information that he was too tveak 

eiupterbr and his capital was cut off, Jo- to repel the troops then before him. the ^ 
Seph *' communicated to the empress and king directed marshal Mortierjd reinforce ', 
the arch-chancellor die last letter, from ^iis him ; an order which was promptly com-. * 
brother, wjhich tecognised and confirmed jilied with. In the afternoon," on officer/ 
his former directions.' The ministers, the jof engineers of the French army, taken 
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nlunbet^ ■ _ 

ad/xfittec|'jdiat the. -'case provided for had 


generalissimo. This officer had seen tho.v 



ctnatfe a report fe W after-' jvere, dtepos m to receive any impulse - 

;>Vpf^fa to thc\ km*. ' Marshal 4 Murmont which tlie emUeror .cliose to, give them' 

V a^larci^tbat’he could not hold out longer but'thejdoa- of resistance was' abandoned, • 
% waU four o’clock, noft prevent Paris from and the abdication TFontemebleau left 
‘ being inundated \trith . irregular troops r Joseph W choice but a retirement to Switr 
, dgribg thil night. He demanded authori- zerlund, where he remaihpd until' March 
; ty to treat for die preservation- of the ID, 1815, the day on which lie, .learned 


y ty to fcr die preservation- of the 

/' capital and the security of its popula- 
tion* * Borne# legions of the national 


11), 1815, the day on whi<;h lie, .learned 
the arrival of Ills brother, Napoleon at. 
Grenoble. Ho sot out alone*' with his 
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^guards Solicited permission tg place children, and traversed all Fraice, from ' 

, dieapselves in line of battle outside die Switzerland (o Paris, constantly aceompa- " 
y ’Walls ; it was refused, lest Poi-ife might nied by the cries of -the people-y* Lopg lrve* 

; be deprived of their support where it Napolegu, the emperor of our choice! ltet; 

\ could alone be useful— in the interior, aiid him remeyriber tbit the nation desires hirn . : 
4 thfoi»ghout the iftimense extent of its en- a)one! no aristocracy! nothing of die old 
* closure. The decision of the council un- regime P 1 The first person Joseph aaw, on 
der the presidency of the empress. regent arrivipg in Paris, was the generous patriot,. - 
was literally carried into execution under who, some moiiths previously, had re-, 
tiiesc trying circumstances, when the ceived from him the perilous mission' lo > 


ministers, who were with the king, ad- proceed to Elba, and to warn Napoleon of 
initted that the greatest part of the allied the assassins who had. been sent against 
forces Was under the wulls*of Paris/ They. him. He had arrived in time, so that tjhe 
did liot leave Paris until four o’clock, two first who landed wore an'csfcd, and 
, when they learned that the enemy had Napoleon saved. His name cannot yet 
^pecupied St. Denis, mid that, in a few he made public.' Two celebrated jkt- 

* ’ moments more, it would be ton late to son ages contended lor the honor of buv-, 

cross die Seine., Joseph, passing through iug saved Napoleon : one was madame <!t 
y Versailles, ordered the cavalry at the de- jStaiil, who, as the first person informed 
in that eityiu follow him, and pro- of the ] dot, hastened to give notice of it, 

► . cceded to Chartres, where ho found the to Joseph, mid proposed to go herself 
'^■empress, and thence to Blois. Great eon- Elba; the otlier was Tahim, who aeeom- 
y sure has been cast upon king Joseph for jmnied her on her visit Joseph present- 
, his proclamation, in which *ho assured the ed to Napoleon the &011 of inadame dev'J. 

national guard that lie was not to uecoru- Stael, Augustus, who' was cordially re-. > 
* f puny the empress, but would remain at reived by the emperor. He was the 
Paris. There is Uttlo justice in tins ox- liearer of a letter from his mother, who 
ceptions taken to his conduct. No one expressed herself tp . the emperor reypect- 
can doubt that such were his intentions, ing “ the additional act” thus; tt CPcst an- 
. . apd those of the council which was thep' jouhihui tout ce qu'il faut a la France, rien . 

. held, and the object of tlie immediate an- que ce quhi faut, pas plus qvftt tie faui' yt , * 

* foundation of their „viey$ can be readily Joseph also introduced Benjamin Coh- 

* eouceived.. But a few hours afterwards, stant to Napoleon dhring the hundred . 


•V ■ eveiy thing was changed by the arrival of 
the whole allied army under the walls of 
e Paijs. There remained to king Joseph 1 
>/\ the choicG of three courses— to accompa- 

* ny the empress to die jjoinl designated by 
. the em|Kjror, to remain at Paris* or to 
*; follow tlje army of marshal Marmont. In 

*' < fallowing the. regent be did his duty. 
Subjected to the commands of the empe- 
f w, he was bound to obey them, and not 
^ tto surrender liis wife and son to the ene- - 

* my. His orders, tin .a given case, which 
actdullyoccurred, were precise, to assem- 

' ' ble on. the Loire the national authorities 
I, around the regent* and fo collect at tlie 
, same point all the forces he could obtain. 
This order was.punctually complied with : 
V the armies, of the dukes of'Castiglione, 

■ V1 Albufera and Dalmatia were yet untouch- , 


days, who t drew up the .additional articles. 
Lafayette discussed several times*. with , 

■ them tlie subject of tlie hereditary peerage,; 
whicli Napoleon retained because he found 
it at his return from Elba, and because, he 
lmd enemies enough without makifig new , 
ones in the chamber of peers. A#er tlie , 
battle of Waterloo, Joseph, when con* , 
suited by Napoleon, /gave, the same advice 
which Carnot and Merlin de Douui had 
already given ; 1 M Return to the anny, anti 
let us contend lyith the chamber.? Na-^ 

i ioleon thought, that he qould still deliver ; , 
France from its invaders, but not without;' - 
the concurrence of tlie chambers, Jo-. 

. sepli .followed his brother t6 Rochefort \ 

* , ThU should be remembered i>y the readers 
of the posthumous work *of madame de Stael. « • 
Ihx Annhts d'Esil. . i , ; - « ? v * 



appenmx. 


both were Jjo f gp to the tl. States; but in' nun md+fcvis <jfe la nation depoirs 2 if 

different v^soE; whqn there 5 Wised to, be- verriplir et 'wtffun troit b &enpr^etimto$} 
* a hope! of nassipg the English squad son ' nwl, ni in celtd dje pion pmti, * jLes 
with the frigates. .. Joseph mot him Once' , vprnemenssbnt unbesoindts peMss^^^^ 
inore.on the Isle bfAix. He offered to enit cl tes crier ou ales ditruin; felon lmV 
relfnaiii in hi* place hi tbo room^which he utility je mis done risigni ti mezmformerJ 
•occupied, whilst Napoleon should go on au veeu national U&menvnferpijmt”:. ]*» 

. I ward of the veskd winch lia (Joseph) had further says, that he considers that too 
chartered for 'himself ami which, Was ’ Bourbon, of any branch, should bib placed !, 
.at Hoyan with the fbur individuals who on the throne of France ; that Napoleon;* 
accompanied hitn. It was otherwise de- was called to the throne by .the voieev; 
rided; Joseph did not leave France until * qf three millions and a halr of French- 
general Bertrand had informed liim of tlje, men, uninfluenced by foreign arms* anti 
fatal resolution which Napoleon hud taken, that Napoleoti abdicated in favor of his? 
He' arrived at New York, without being son ; so that Napoleon II is the legislate ' 
known, the ca])tain and crew of the heir Of t^e throne, until the nation should 
American vessel thinking him to bo gone- decline otherwise, which it had not'done- 
ral Carnot/ desirous of remaining incogni- The , letter contains the following words,, 
to. By an act of ’the legislature of New dictated by Napoleon, when dying,** tp 
Jersey, expressly ci meted for liis cose, he general Bertrimd for Joseph : “ out won JU s, 
'Was enabled to hold real oronortv with- sc guide par vos avis , qu'il nvoublie pas •- 

i i .j vi n? » - i_ 


' was enabled to hold real property with- 
out becoming a citizen of the IJ. States. 
Ho erected a seat at a s|wt called Point 
Breeze, on the hank of the Delaware-, near 
Bordentown, not far from Philadelphia. 
At this place, lie has resided ever since, 
undertime name viscount Survilliers, spend- 
ing his time in study, in acts of 1 Malevo- 
lence, aijd’ embellish ihg his estate as far 
ns his moderate means allow. We have 
found in the U. States the same opinion 
-respecting him as in Naples, where we 
have heard his loss regretted by people of 
the most different classes. A like opin- 
ion respecting him is said to exist in Spain, 
,by persons, well informed of the state of 
that counfry; this land, as well us Naples, 
having “been plunged by tlie Bourbons in- 
to a state, of misery, from Whicfi, probably, 
they caw be delivered only by long revo- 
lution^ It' was once reported that he 


avant tout quHl est Frangqisj \ que la 
France ait sous son rigne aidant de liberti 
qu'dte a ev (Pigaliti sous Ic mien; quHl 
premie ma devise } tout pour le. people 
fYangais” The letter professes repub-* 
lican principles throughout, and declares* 
the country happy in which a republican 
gbvemiiJt.i’f is suitable. Joseph also ad- 
dressed a protest to the chamber of depu- 
ties at Paris, in favor of ljis nephew, dated 
New York, Sept. 18, 1830, and founded 
on the iree choice of the < French people^ 
by which Napoleon was elevated -to the, 
throne, witli his descendants, stating that,, 
Napoleon abdicated in favor of his soft;'! 
that die chambers declared Napoleon 1R 
iu I nil, and that he is the only legitimated 
heir to the throne of France, until tlie.ua^ 1 
tion has decided otherwise, but that no^ 
other power or body can decide it. Qej 

filcj.k inu'.kitu Ar> tin a in\rtAuBilul!*ir /.l* n nun .t 


wafc collecting materials for a work on also insists on the impossibility of d re-; 


Napoleon and his time,; and no one could 
make more important disclosures relative 
to the lattf'pmpuror. In 1799, a novel 
• called Maina, qf which a second edition 
wad published in 1814, was attributed to 
Joseph, bpt never acknowledged by him. 
In the 


union between a nation and a reig 
house, which founds its claim on the di- 
vine right, ♦after thoy hav6 once been i 
separated. He a)fpeals to the , expression ' 
of the national will, and declares- ills will- 
ingness to submit to it, whatever may be] 


year 1820, a fire consumed his the result. — The best work respecting the'!' 
mansion at Point Breeze, upon which oc- Various periods of Joseph’s life, is Memoirs* / 
* cdsion the inhabitants of ttre neighboring du Baron Fain . There have appeared^ 
country gave him proofe of their heart-felt also in the public papers, letters ftom M-y 
'interest in him. Not Jong after the French A seph to Napoleon during- the cdtigress ofc 
revolution in July, 1830, a letter signed Cnatilloii, entreating the latter tQ conclude^ 
, Joseph Napoleon Bopaparte, count Sur- peace ; and others from Spain, to Napoli : 
*' villiers, and dated Point Breezer, Sept. 14, on, in which he shows how painfm wkifj 
. 1830, to a French general, who had offer- his situation in Spain. These itoportant^ 
jed to rdturm with him to tlieir common /letters are authentic. Jdseph has tfto. 
Country, appeared in the public papers, daughters: the elder, Ztaia'ide, is tnarried / 
in which he says, “ *Pai pris comme mon to her cousin Charles Bonaparte, son 1 of 
frfrt'NapoUon la devise tout pour le peu- * Luoien (q.v.); the younger, Charlotte, was 
pie Frangais \ je lie ewinais done dans married to her couftin Napoleon - Louis, 

j 1 r\ k . ' . -* \ . 1 ? 0 * ’ * « % ' • .'V, Vj ii \ * 



Holland (count 

,Bw&parte died Biarch lZ, JgSl, at Fdrii, . 
dix Italy; in consequence ofover-exertion, 

* dining the eariy paft of'Jjhe existing con> ' 

, motions. 

' lit Guayr*'; a jrity and port of entry 
M the Qolombian province of Caracas 
*(q. v.L Ibout four leagues horth of Caracas ; 
,1 at. 10° m 19" N.TTon. 67° a 37" W. La 
Gudyra is surrounded by high mountains, 
Whose crumbling fragments often cause 
, great damage, and which sligt m theview, 
except that of the sea, towards the north, 
and occasion a great heat during nine 
months of the year, Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer being generally af 90 — 95°, some-, 
times as 'high us 105°. La Guayra is 
.Very healthy, notwithstanding the heat, 
owing to the dryness of the soil. In 1812, 
the place waS almost totally destroyed by 
an earthquake. It has Ixseu since partly 
rebuilt. La Guayra has no port, but .an* 
open road, where vessels are any thing 
but ^afe, and is much frequented by for- 
eign vessels, being the nearest poll t«» Ca- 
racas, and supplying with foreign mnnu- 
liictures a grc,at part of Venezuela. The 
ehipf imports are British and French man- 
ufactures, German linens, and provisions 
from the 11. States. Before it? disaster, 
La Guayra had about 8000 inhabitants, 
the garrison included; at present, there 
are alnnit 0000. The wretched state, of 


KiPgfP 

“tends to cdmetSi tftfe imsfc&ps qf arbitrary je- , 
gislatioh, audio defend the people front the 
law, and, the IMgivcr from liupseif. Hie-, 
quest experiments have shown tha$ laws? 
at variance witbtbe maotiem and religious 
►vipWB of a people cannot be' forced upon 
tliem, however well meant, and > however ‘ 
beneficial may have been their influence , 
upon other nations ; and that* by means 
of laws, a legislator, can no more elevate 
his countrymen to*a higher *degyee of re- 
finement, Without , passing through the in- 
tervening steps, than he egn reduce, them 
again to a condition alxive which they 
have ris£n in the natural course of events, 
llencc Frederic II of Pjrussia was more 
happy in his reforms than Joseph II. For 
it was by no means the intention of* 
the Prussian legislator to give lus subjects 
a new system of law, hut rather to sanc- 
tion t)int wliicli tliey already possessed; 
to adapt the letter of the ancient laws to . 
the notions of right which had gained a 
footing in the spirit of 1 the nation, add, 
above all, to remove those uncertainties 
which had necessarily sprung . from the 
use of a foreign coder which had checked 
improvement iu practice. Indeed, it IS t 
not the duty of a skilful legislator to create 
new laws; but only to develope , those 
which existed.prior to any cypress recog- 


Golombia lias injured its commerce. 

Lancaster comes after Law. 

Law, Legislation, Codes. [The 
unrest now felt in law and legal reforms 
must be our apology for the length of the 
present article. As we have thought that 
the views entertained respecting legisla- 
tion and jurisprudence by the civilians on 
fhc continent of Eilrope might lie not un- 
interesting tu/iur readers, tlie article widely 
treats of them in the Conversations- Lexi- 
con has been translated, and forms the 
first |Niit of tlie present article, extending 
os far as the break on page 58 i. Tlie re- 
frudnder, giving ihe common law view qf 
the subject, olid treating particularly of 
codification, is by. an eminent American 
jurist} — J. Laws are tlie very soul of a 
people; not merely those which are con- 
tained in the letter of their ordinances and 
statute books, but still more those which 
have grpwn up of themselves from- their 
.manner^ and religion, and history* Several 
modem jurists, os' John G. Schlosser and 
4 Hugo, have shown how Jittle, in'legi&lation, 
caprice can prevail over the silept but irrfc-* 
j^ristible influence pf public opinion. *And, 
even die authors of die Code Napoleon hCve 


nition, and to introduce, with prudence, 
those positive iiiles wliicli canpot be de- 
duced from general principles ; us the de- 
termination of the length, of minority, tbp ' 
period of superannuation! the amount of 
punishments, &c.; in which, .the print*!-' 
pies of natural right are reduqbu to a prac- 
tical application. To the pro vip^e.pF die 
practical, legislator belong dso*th^ibrms 
which ore required in the applierfrioh.of • 
legal principles ; as the forivt^ifieq of 
contracts and of judicial processes, tiqd * 
the rules of evidence, in alU which It j 
should t>e kept ili mind that theseppsitfve* 
institutions do not, of themselve£ consti- 
tute law, but are the mere ipechabism; 
facilitate the use of it They shtpild/f^^ 
viewed only as the means of promoting h ,! 
higher end. TJie view of the fOxigiuaf^ 
ground of laws is a point dp which not \ 
only the schools of European jurists -dif- 
fer, but on whiefy the most important ‘ 
principles of public law come into jCqlfie-, 
ion. — 2. The schools of modem juriscon- 
sults maybe reduced, In reference to their 
principal characteristics, to Tour, although > 
, these are variously modified, and, in many j 
respects, rup into one another. ' In t£ie 



s*eui6d''8HHi|>g'at aujidealy, 
i rbrnier -otjsu^uctions pi the 
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. last century, frith few excfe^^t^^wic* ^ 
tied school ,pi^d^Wt^ ttiev^ 

« >apsi individual jurists Uglier tf^lLgh^ Way of legal reionn upjie^xod to 1)6 iset^ 
and, on the*, other; was mfluciiced^ in an aside, /raitte became a republican state, 
important degree, by. philosophy, ptrticu- .ami the -doitriftcs^f, uatui^l right w*?rfc ,; 
liny thin of JLribnftz and Wolf. Argu- introduced mto practice. But thugs' have 1 
mentis wcre,f6r the iqost part, dratvp /with changed again, so that philosophical ' low < 
„ gi-eat logidtipreeipinu* from ?hb nature, of has made hut little advance, and has gain* ' 

' * the case. The members of this school oil but little influence in courts of justice* *’ 
, felt themselves justified, in departing from Philosophical treatises, however, have up^/ 
die letter of the Written law, either when- peered on some departments ; as pn crin* • 
ever it seemed not adapted to thd existing inal law. on civil process, and particularly • 
> case, orreference could be made to the de- on public and ecclesiastical law. * But 
< cjsions of Courts on tlie same point. -By such works can have no real value With*- 
'this school were introduced a multitude out a. profound and accurate treatment of 


d of new. opinions, supposed^ equities, and 
guilder punishments ; and* tlieir Anjda- 
/mental news were not altogether erronc- 
* ous. They proceeded on the true notion, 
jthat the laws of a ]>eople are the result 
of its own peculiar character, and must 
take tlieir Jme from this. r iiiey tried’ to 
help, the* letter of the old laws by deduc- 
tions from the nature of things, and, by 
adhering to precedents, to attain to that 


positive law, and have, thcrefqre, produced , 
but little effect. The difference of opin- 
ion, in the two parties above-mentioned,* 
has lieen of practical importance only on 
one occasion, viz. when it* was proposed < 
to prepare new bodies of law for Germ:* 
fty, or to take from the French legislation 
(winch deserves so. much respect in re***' 
gard to public law), the rules of civil and^ 
penal law, and the forms of, procedure* 


harmony in the administration of justice, This plan presupposed that a code might ! 

I • K _*1 - Ji 1. . r . * * I • » I 1 ' 1 * ® . • 


which alone can secure the public confi- 
dence. The influence exerted l>y tliis 
school on the legislation of the eighteenth 
fcentury was Vety great, ' particularly 
through Nettclbladt anfl Darios ; und ,the 
code of Prussia, in particular, may be 
considered as its -work. But it wanted u 
proper system, of judicial tribiuials, to 
‘ prevent -that fluctuation in practice, in 
eohsequfiicc gf. which all certainty, jn re- 
gard to law, was lost, so that the result of 


he foiinfed on purely philosophical prhici- 1 
pies, which, being adapted to muukind in 
general, would suit all nations and ajl ■ 
times, and become the basis and essence ' 
of every other. Corrections might be 
made in this ground-work by degrees, at?, 
the dev elopement of the science of lafr'. 
pointed out deviations from the requiw-r 
turns of natural justice ; und the peouljark 
ties of the legislation of each people might’ 
be added. For even those who lielieved 
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Uie decision > (if jh o siiufdeHtcuuse could that all positive legislation was based On 'a, ' 

foundation so mialterable and eternal, ‘ 


hardly conjectured beforehand. The 
practical school* Uas divided again into 
two , parties,- whidi agreed only in this, 
that the jurisconsults, or the judges* might 
look beyond positive law ;Jbut werq op- 
. posed to each qther in so fur tlfet one pur- 


could nut help seeing that the additions to 
be made, for the purposes of practical ap- 
plication, must be drawn from empirical \ 
premises, which wera nejtber suited to afr 
})eo})le,‘ nbr constantft#S8^ people 


, ty recognised nothing but the authority of so that such a code, drawn" from natural 
some lavbrite casuist; and the usage of law, must still leave a wide field for posi r • 

■ courts ; the other* regarded natural riglit, tive legislation. ,This view was taken, 

- *and what they callqd reasonableness as the particularly in considering the value of 

, basis of all their decisions. The . former die French cpdos, the adojition of widely * 
, alrm>9t always carried the day ; for it often iu Germany, had lieen recommended.* Ify, 
, happened that the latter* opposed them was inquired whether the civil cod' 1 of ,, 

- .only tifr they had become familiar with Napoleon had solved the great 'probjem,, 
the routine of practice, and felt themselves how, to establish a code based on natural 
at homo in it. In the last 10 years of the justice, and capable of so universal appli-' i 
•eighteenth century, *neW views suggested Cation as tobe equally adapted to people ’ 

J themselves <o the philosophical jurists. A living on t fie Vistula and the Seine, onthifr 
mom perfect, and diving philosophy had I?lbe, awl Po, and Tiber. It was soojfc'J 1 
: examined afresh tlio foundations of sci- perceived that rne Code Napofeon did nbt . 
ence.' Many a fabric was shattered, which reach tliis idcaL On this occasion, the * 

1 had prqseived tlw appearancc/Of sound- contest between the pliilbsophical and his- * 
"ness,oniiy in oohsoquencc of negligence, torical jurisprudence came up, which *vas!;. 

■ i voiviL , l .49* r f ; 
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paxticulariy iVviy’ed. by , Sa- ' reeled tp the only succossfxd- Way <if tin- 


^ tiC 'Of tliis thitd schoorof modem jurists— 

‘ thtf historical — is, that jjaey regard ho legal 
principle as capable . of universal and mi- 
^conditional application. They view lavv" 
as a mere.reaufc of die accidental relations 
, of a people, and as changing with them. 

. According to the principles of this school, 

, everything may be right, even slavery mid 
'^xqauy Other things, which the philosupln- 
/oalschool declares to be a violation of the 
.universal rights of man, and absolutely 
wrong. The historical school allows a 
very narrow sphere to that legislation in 
' which, law is based on the will of the law- 
giver, and a very large one, qh the con- 
trary, to the customary law, which coyi- 
, indices and perpetuates itself by popular 
.usage, and the decisions of coiu ts. Its 
ideal is the Roman law, as It is presented 
in the writings of jurists licfore Justinian. 
Every innovation in the law, on the part 
■of government, it regards as dangerous; 
and especially new codes, which interrupt 
the silent growth of legal rules in«a coun- 
try. So far, this school agrees \\ itlt the* 
views' of the practical school ahove-uien- 

i ionod, from which, in fact, it originated. 
5ut it rejects all reasons dodhceil from a 



of eqims and colleges, in which it, per- 
ceives many glaring errors,- but from an- 
cient l;iws and law-books. It regards as 
truly right, not what modern times have 
» recognised and followed ns right, Hut 
wlim they would have esteemed right, if 
: they had properly understood the ancient 
'sources ; ami therefore considei-s that all 
improvement, must b>o the result of a thnr- 
» otrgli •libtwWi- 

•Atanding the manifest inconsistency of this 
. reasoning, — since, if the system of law, 
iu any* country, is formed by solf-devel- 
openieut, the newest shape is always the 
;only one that ought to he recognised, and 
the, present Cannot he explained from the 
pagt, — this view has met with lynch ac- 
ceptance, since it avers that whatever is, 
is right, from die very feet that it is; and 
jin history, by which almost d!ny principle 
may be proved or refuted ai^ pleasure, it 
finds a means of crushing every desire of 
refhrm ; but it is most favored because it - 
declares all efforts for something higher to 
be both foolish and wrong. This view, 
however,, has, doubtless, already reached 
k ita acme. ~ ‘ 


be, from knowing what is,, mid how that 
which is, .grew up. - ‘ For, although we 
may , be set in -the’ right way fey histiiy, ■ 
yet nothing but philosophy can 'direct us 
to the proper 'cud. llistory and philoso- 
phy supply each other’s (defects, and cither 
of them, by itself, leads to partial views. 
It is only together that' they can tvach us 
the tmo science of law, and impart die wis- 
dom requisite lor legislation. Afburth yiew i 
has liecn advanced, in modemtimes, which - 
may be termed the strict judicial * (legit- • 
tic). J ustly offended at the authority over 
the laws assumed by the practical school, 
and the uncertainty s wliich had resulted 
from the fluctuations of their practice, im- 
patient of the toilsome researches -of. a 
historical jurisprudence, '‘mill convinced' 
that the philosophical school could afford 
materials to the legislator-only, and Pot to « 
the judge, a respectable number' of jurists 
abandoned the authority of existing prac- 
tice, and returned to the . positive law 
though Jess to the spirit of them than tie* 

• letter, and frequently to the letter of tlio** 
laws of winch the existence was scarcely 
known among the people. ,Mudli has 
boon said of the injury which attends a 
sudden change of die laws, by introducing 
a new code. Rut, if the object of such a 
code is to confirm and sanction die ideas 
of right already provident among n people, 
it Can never bring with it consequences so 
pernicious as followed the calKng up from 
oblivion, end adopting int6 use, of anti-, 
quoted laws,. Roman, forms and' subtleties, 
and die cruel penallaws of the sixteenth 
century. In' case of the literal ‘application 
of these old Taws, no regard cart be paid 
to the circnnistancofc of the age or to the 
pecuhttr ckaraefat*’ 6f the particular dnH- 
i unices ; and, in cohsequen6e of the incom- 
pleteness and want of technical accuracy 
in the ancient' legislation, th'c laws of the 
empire, the old and new ordinances of 
particular countries, papal ordinances, Ro- . 
man constitutions, and fragments of legal, 
writers, are -unavoidably mixed up ,i \\ the 
mbs! embarrassing confusion, to form a 
mosaic, which has the outward appeals r 
anco of an organized whole, but is wholly 
destitute of inward, living energy. The 1 
historical school Is .right in maintaining,, 
that laws can be properly comprehended 
only by an historical examinatiorr-df their 
development ; but it has fallen ipto the . 
ciTor of the legistic school, in asserting that 

*i.x i? i • ° 


It has the merit of having til- the deficiencies which are found in every ' 

. * . *« ‘ ' . . h ■ - * ■ \ - 
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i* Pwitive insatutm^wM#^pfe^%9t ,W^a Wa^awte orrfatl^ :To'>>oVefe i«^ 
from.tbe fountain of MMtt by, ./thftbtotV*.# the St$e‘, 

, v ,h .o ® d of historical bwipffiSsts, wlijctf nt-.t government is the OtounWf thtepeafleV 
r tribute the most systems to na- .will. The characteristic ofits aoteis oorrv' 

dons in the; early pencils of civilization, miind, Sueli cranmaiids, faeweven 
or byheferqgeheoila additions from whol- , not irrevocable, for, at, anymomefrt; thevH 
Jyihffcrerit. systems of legislation. In* so jnny'be rep&leil., Opinions conamy to.-'' 
doing, the historical school have particu- them may be advanced;- and, if they eti-'' 
Jarly forgotten' that the objects of their . croach oil previous rights, the 'aid of courts 1 ' 
venwation, the juridical classies . of, Rome, may lie enlisted in opposition totbem.'; 
otved their greatness to a perpetual habit Law, on the contrary, — &nd, on this point/ ’’ 
ef reverting to the maxims of natural law the philosophical and/historical jiirispni/’i- 
. . (their aquuas). Even the Roman law - dencc agree, — is founded, not upon liny 
Jyers recognised a Universal, right; which .will, but on the discovery of. a right m- * 
exists prior to Ml positive legislation, ami ready existing, which is to be drawn either*' 

. without it, and, at the same time, in and from the internal legislation of * 'human ’ 


with it — -the rule of conduct wherever flic 
precepts of positive tow have’ not yet 
reached. There is an important dlfler- 


renson, or the historical developCrmmf t>f 
the nation. T)ie law, too, is not irrevoca- 
ble, nor can any sanction make it so; bjit; 


ence between a maxim of law created by as long as it exists, it 4s of irresistible and * 

. a positive ordinance, and one only ac- uhiversal force. Finally, the judicial de 
know lodged by it as already existing in eiskm is binding only on those who have" 
natural equity. In the first ease, the law occasioned its* application by resorting to 
cannot extend beyond the immediate oh- judicial proceedings ; but, for such, it is an 
jeet ofits creation: *in the social, it is of unchangeable, rule, and no power what- ' 
universal application. 'Of special impor- ever am subvert it. The different clmmc- v 
tfinee is this distinction in deciding con- ter of these public functions nilist not only s 
coming reflations and acts without the*, be obvious in their external forms, sons to*, 
bhunds of <1 state;,— for example, a crime be understood by every one who would ' 
committed abroad,— cases on which posi- know his duty, but the very nature of the 
jti\e law has a very limited application, provisions which they require for their op-« 
But, however narrow tlio last-mentioned cralion is so different as to furnish sfifli- ‘ 
kgistic view i nay be, it has effected much cient ground for making the executive, 
\iiood, by bringing to light the imperfec- legislative and judicial department dis- 
tion, and, in some senses, the utter worth- tinVi in their organization. But it Is a" ' 


Ugutic view may be, it has effected much 
# i*ood, by bringing to light the imperfec- 
tion, and, in some senses, the utter worth- 
lessness, of the existing positive law, and 
thus aided to promote the reform, which, 
m several flernmn states, is so qeeessaiy. — 
*‘l. If tlie question should arise, From what 


great error of modem (e^nstitmionul) pol- 
itics, that they liuvc conceived of this di :i r< 
vision of duties, as if all connexion and 
mutual influence of the three powers > 


public organ the improvement of taw's must lie done away ; hence the election 
should , proceed, it may he answered, of judges by the people, find a legislation - 
The various juridical theories exhibit a which could be neither urged nor restrain- ; 
great .practical ditVereuee. But, at least, cd by the executive (nowoto, or only a j,' 
ffie two principal parties— the* historical limited one). This very naturally pro- J 
•» and philosophical— arc perfectly agreed in iluced political dissensions. which could 
the opinion, that mere* caprice, wliich only end in the ruin of the state. But, if 
secs pi laws only a means of promoting its the executive power is wliat it ought to lw?, 
o\yn favorite, ends, 'should be, as far as nothing can be; dime in the eonmion- 
, possible, excluded: and it is also agreed, , wealth without its orders ; and both the' * 

* that legislation is an oflicu with jvhich legislative and judiciary departments mtist ' 
neither , the judiciary lior llic executive receive lrpniif the impulse of their activ- $ 
departments can be concerned, without ity. The convocation of the legislative 
injury to ea^h of them. Nothing can de- body, and tin! proposal of laws, belong’ to /.V 
fend men from the arbitrary exercise (if* it; an<| without its consent, no law rati 1 


pnyers lie kept within its ifaiural limits, are necessarily joined with an unlimited’ 
Tho great discrepancy, both in tin* intrin- veto. * On the V>ther liand, the influence 
sic uath re of these powers, and in the of the executive government, on tlie legis-. *v 
character of their results,, makes it impor- totive should lie merely a negative influ-, * 
tant thqjt each of item should be ad minis- once, an<J on the adrnmistmioh<6if justice, ^ 
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n formal one ; i. e. no law should "be pars- 
ed vVhhouti^ consent, and the judges 
s should receive their offices 'from the exetj- 
, tftive, while the executive, is io see thut 
.they do thbir duty; but how they shall, 
. speak cannot be prescribed to tbeni. (See, 
' Courts.) t This is the only means hy which 
unity and harmony, in the action of the 
,piibu£ authorities, can- he muiutaiued, 

* * while every bmnch of power is supported 
^hy the other, and' kept in the right path. 

The entire separation ofthese throe pqw- 
. ‘ ers is an error which, wherever it has ex- 
isted, in ancient or modem tithes, lias 
brought U]K>n the iieople its great suffer- 
ings as if they had l>een subject to an ar- 
, ! bitrary and unlimited dominion. — 4. The 
< historico-pliilosophical view of the sources 
of laws leoifs us to results concemiug the 
organization of the legislative authorities, 
which, it is to Ik? regretted, have been 
, often too tuiich overlooked. The conse- 
quence of the unreasonable notion, that 
legislation is an act of the v\ill, was an id<5a 
’-that the general will of the jioople might 
be ascertained, if all the diflerent interests 
to be found in the }>eople could he brought 
* together ; or, as this is, in fact, impossible, 
it was considered sufficient to unite, in 
representative assemblies, the most impor- 
- taut interests — those of agrieultur *, com- 
merce and manufactures. In respect to 
the* administration of government, and the 
judicious choice of means to promote the 
high ends of the state/ this sort of repre- , 
sentathm may found sufficient. But, 
when the question is respecting’the estab- 
lishment of laws, in the highest sense of 
the word, the most comprehensive iutelli- 
gepco is required. A |iopular representa- 
tion, for this purpose, should not represent 
the fluctuating, capricious will of pie' peo- 
ple, dnfluencuitl, as it is, hy interest, preju- 
. dice and passion. *On the contrary, it 
should he a mirror to reflect all tlio intel- 
lectual power of the nation. Consequent- 
ly, the representatives should be chosen 
iorn the most learned, and enlightened, and 
experienced men, who have the best op- 
jKMiunity to liecome acquainted with. the 
' Wants of the people and the detects of the 
‘ existing laws., .TJiet it cannot be eonclud- . 
' eel tliat a' man possesses these qualifica- 
tions, because he owns a piece of ground, 

* 3s veiy clear. And it is equally manifest, 
that it & a great mistake to os tec in such .a 

' ^session a. security for good intentions. 

isinterestedness is no Consequence of 
'» wealth; hut 0 ^ the habit of self-denial ; 

' apd he learns it much more perfectly wbo r 
has been inured lo it from his 'youth, than 
.one who has, perhaps, never known a 
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want. To " regard landed 1 proprietors os 
ilie prOTKJr Vitizens, apd others as mere 
•tolerated,teMant$ of the state, isau absurd* 
Ity. LSanded property is the offspring of » 
the state,. and not vice versa; and the statb 
caunot so distribute the * soil, that it may 
depend : bn tfcq will of the owner to'df- 
pnvc pthofes of' the moans of subsistence. 
The more a hatural, district interest sepa- 
rates landed * proprietors, 1 and, indeed, in 
some sense,, the cultivators of the soil also, 
from the rest of the community, the more 
should it be. made a main object of public 
institution!? to prevent one party, from 
gaining a decided and permanent superi- 
ority. But political institutions npw have 
frequently the opposite tendency — a ciry 
oumstance, which, in /sortie places, has had 
a remarkable influence on taxation. The 
second consequence; resulting from the 
view of legislation here proposed, ift; tl^at 
the liuinlier of representatives needs not be 
proportionate to die number of the people. 
In a large suite, a larger number of dep- 
uties is ndf needed to represent, the intel- 
lectual capacity of the people ;• and a small 
state, if it regards* the ends of legislation, 
properly needs ns many persons in its rep^ 
resent alive assembly 'as tlie larger. For it 
should coinprehend so many, different 
kinds of knowledge mid talent, that nq 
sublet may arise on which a judicious 
decision cannot be made by the body, by 
the aid of persons vyithin itself; and that 
the laws nia^ all have tlie stamp of mod- 
eration, arising from due attention to all 
interests, which often loads, though by uo 
means itoreHsarily, to half measures. Tins 
is the greatest, difficulty for smallqr stales, ' 
and piey can' only prevent it by accom- 
modating tin ir legislation to that of their 
neighbors. Tlie management of the pub- - 
lie affairs of communities, frqin tlie village 
up to the stipe, caundt be called legislation, 
in the sense in which we are 'now. consid- 
ering tlie subject : these may be suitably 
administered by even tjie smallest state. 
But if/i small state undertakes to establish 
a peculiar svstem of civil rjghts, ofl«*gal. 
procedure, of penal laws, &c.; it will tv- 
reive less advantage from such an insu- '; 
lated system limn of injury^ from the bars 
Ip intercourse witli its neighbors, wide]/ 
must result from such institutiopsi Hence 
it is altogether desirable that, h\ states 
which ore only minor divisions off one na-* 
tion, having the same religion, manners 
and cultivation, the municipal laws, and/ 
the institutions for their administration, 

■ should, as far as possibly be made coirt- 
mon to the whole, aljbough matted of 
political administration might be kept flip-, • 


tinct 


.. . . a* 

’ TbiW they .might secure to Dower, ' ■which 'permanently toiiilatc tn 


selves the a^aifl^geB epjoyed by Jafg^f, ' gnneipl Concerns pf Bdcim.^ Itslc 
states, in the preparation ofjifee Ipvfcny object is to establish laws. ;^nd 1 

i\coufry- Irnkf we understand a rule ,'1 


; e^enepcaiL Colleges (as theFrene 
cjl ), or piy juridical commissions, so as tabe tlid sovereign power of a state to its' *$iti 
'acGorprnodatfcd to* all the existing institu- * zensbr subjects; declaring some right,. en* 

• tjotis.' ttepreseiitative assemblies would foroing some dujy, or prohibiting some 
lie freed from the eitibarrassmcnfc of delib- act. it is its general applicability, whteh 
crating and deciding upon topics, of distinguishes it from a single edict,. or teip- 
whifch perhaps few, perhaps not a man poraiy and* fugitive order of the sovereign 
among them, has any knowledge, lint , wjlk It is supposed to furnish a perma : 
this is not to be observed in small, states nentand settled direction to all who are 
only: vety*’ large °ncs sdrnetirries suffer T embraced within its scope. It is not a 
■’ still more from this evil; fbr though, ^on sudden executive direction, but' an mi- 
one side, the mass of knowledge united in* nnneiation of what is to govern ond’di- 
the body is greater, on the other, a greater rect the rights and duties of tile persons 

‘ * 1 1 to whom it applies, in fiituro. Tie rule 

being prescribed, it becomes the guide of 
nil those functionaries who am colled to 
administer it, and of all those citizens and 
subjects upon whom it is to operate. 
Neither is supposed to bo at liberty to 
vary its? obligations, or evade its provisions. 
Hut us, in the ordinary course 4 of affairs in 
free governments, every person lias t\ 
right, where the matter admits of judical 
discussion, to litigate the question, what 
are the true object mid meaning of a law, 
and liow Uu* it hears upon iiis rights, privi- 
leges, or duties, -it is understood, that in 
free , governments, and especially in re- 
publics, the ultimate adjudication’ of what 
the law is, aiuL how fur it applies to a 
given case, is to be definitively settled by 
tlid judicial department of the' govern- 
ment. It would ,bc ob\ iously unfit for (HTq 
legislative department to settle ‘retrospec- 
tively, as to past cases, what wus its Iowa 
meaning, its true office being to prescribe 
rules for the future. And though the ex- 
ecutive department may, in the first in- 
stance, settle 'foy itself what the law re- 
quires, its decisions cannot, (hid ought not 
to he final ; for it has no means to call the 
proper parties before, it to litigate the ques- 
tion, and no power to decree any judg- 
ment its proper function is to aumibis- 
ter the law, and not to make it ; to act 
upon its true construction, and not*to fix 
it. Otherwise, the fundamental principle 
of a republican government wouhV be! 
overturned ; and laws would be, not tQtr 
tied ri|Jos of action to bo judged of by 
courts upon th«\ litigation of parties,' de- 
riving their rights from, or in oppositjp^ 
to theiif ; but would be arbitrary decisions 
of the 'sovereign power, without appeal 
aqd without inquiry, in the Amepean' 


number b of ( i£norant men embarrass and 
confuse : JUKI while too many take part in 
making lawsybut few take an interest in 
the subject. The thoughtlessness with 
Which this important duty has been per- 
formed in England till the present time, 
‘is showh ' by Miller, in an inquiry into 
the present? State of the Statute and Crim- 
inal Law of England (London, 1822). 
The people of England, therefore (the par- 
- ndise of the customary law), are at length 
beginning to feed the urgent need there is 

• of reducing the chaos of single enactments 
into general codes. This is called the ron- 

1 soli dalion of laws. ' Several learned individ- 
uals have undertaken to make such coin* 
pcntls. [So far the Gormau article.] 

* W'o now propose to offer some observa- 
tions. explanatory of the views of lawyers 
1 accustomed to {he jurisprudence of the 

* common law, on this interesting subject. 
Civilians are (it seems from, the preceding 
part of 'this article) divided into several 
schools, professing different opinions, and 
actuated by' different principles. The 
course of the common law naturally lends 
those wlio are engaged In its studies to 
( take practical rather than theoretical views 
' of almost every department of it. Hence 

theV can hardly be said tp he divided into 
, different schools, <or to ihdulgc much in 
' what may bo called, philosophical, histor- 
ical or antiquarian inquiries. The actual 
sy stem, as it exists, is that which they prin- 
cipally seek to administer ; and it is only 
» occasionally tlrat very gifted or bold 
minds strike out. into new paths, or pro- 
pose fundamental reforms. In the pres- 
ent age, , however, a spirit of inquiry is 
abroad, and the value and extent of codi- 
, ficatSon have, among other topics, been 
matter of warm controversy ‘among prac- 


tical lawyers, as tvcil as practical, states- 4 states, fliis principle is thought so firada- 
men. shall sjieak of this subject in^ frontal, that our constittitions of govem- 
tiie sequel. * legislation, in its broadest" tnent expressly separate the legislative, 
sense? iticludcs those exercises of sovereign executive and judicial departments frofr 
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' ' tmch other, ^d aasign^ ^cli^pir J^^ the common laW has beet) fotuid to lie 
duties. It is thought thafc in ho other way" very {*}tl0fioial ; and, experience having \ 

' can .the private rights and' tne public liber- givcu it* 3C ^auction and Value whtyth m» \\ 
*' ties of the people ro seettre. , A departure peraedc all theory and teasonwgabouf it, 
from this doctrine would be deemed a it is, pot, often that die matter is-d^-uss^ ' 
direct advancement towards despotism, cd upon abstract qr pl^febpltioiri ywqnyv 


iL>m hurra 




, is asked what the law is; we arc accus- be urged in support of this £r&£ticn. winch 
„ tomed . to coiisider What it lips been de- arc capable of vindicating it in tll 0 most 
glared to be by the judicial department, as philosopltical discussions. The question,' ■ 

• the true and Anal expositor. No one is at , ill its most general form, must involve this 

* liberty to disregard its exposition. No one inquiry, What is bpst for society, , with a 1 
; is deemed above or beyond its reach, as view to i|s interests, its security; its pernia-' 

: y thus declared. If it is supposed to be nency ? Now, it may not be irrelevant t<> • 
l misconstrued, or rather not to carry into remark, that in every modem government, 

full effect the legislative will, a new or practically free, the common Taw rule has , 

• ; declaratory law is passed, at id furnishes prevailed by .general •consent; and in 
• ' the appropriate remedy. And this leads those of tpo American stales which wore 

* Us to remark, that the difference between formerly under the civil lgW jurisdiction, 

# civilians and common lawyers, in respect there has been no desire-eve*: expressed to 
to die value and obligatory’ force of former retain their own rule. ,On the contrary, 
decisions (which we call precedents), is tliu common law rule has been eagerly '• 

. \ inOst important. The opinion of no jurist, adopted. It is not our purposp to enter 
hpwever high or distinguished is his repu- into a review of all the grounds on which 
' ration or ability, is of die least importance the common law rule might be vindicated ; 

** in settling the law, or ascertaining its* but there arc one or two which deserve 
construction, in England or the United attention. In the first place, the rule has 
; States. Bo far as lie may, by his argu- tin* advantage of producing certainty as 
incuts, or counsels, or learning, instruct the to rights, privileges mid, property. In the 
court, or enlighten il> judgments, they next place, it controls dip arbitrary discre- 
\ have their proper weigbl. lint if die lion of judges, and puts die case beyond * 

‘‘ court decide against his opinion, h falls to the reach of temporary feelings and preju- 
tiie ground. It has no farther effect The dices, as well as lieyond the peculiar bpui- 
deejsion becomes Conclusive and binding, ions and complexional reasoning of a par- 
and other courts are gov erned by it, as fur- tieiilar judge ; for he is lierumed round by ’ , 
tiishiug for them the just rule of decision, authority on every side. ,In the next place, 
No court would feel itself at liberty to dis- the consciousness, thgt the decision wm • 
rCgtfrd it, unless upon die most urgent form a j>'-*rmauent precedent, affecting all 
J occasion, and when it interfered vvitli some future cubes, introduces necessarily great , 
-other known rule or principle ; tind even caution’ and deliberation in giving it* If 
tjien, with the greatest caution anil defer- the case only were to be decided, it' 

- once. ,In countries where the common law might he dispensed of upon sudden ini- *. 
prevails, it is deemed of infinite impn;> pressions, and upon ' circumstances of. 
tance, that there should be a fixed and hardship or cumpassioii, < 0 r kmdnessy Or < , 
{ certain rule of decision, and that die special equity. But die principles in-, 
rights and property of die whole comma- volved in it are Co govern all future cases, >, 
nity should not be delivered over to end- und those principles must lie derived from' 
loss doubts and controversies. Our. max- other analogies of the Jaw, and be consist- * 
im, iu truth,, and not in form merely, is, ent with diem, there are very stjopg re- ; 

•' Misera est servilm , ubl jus est vagum aut strainta upon tlie judgment of any single 
inccrium. All diis (it seems) is different judge. And there, can he no permanent 
v iir the civil low' countries. There, the ce- evil attendant Upon any Adjudications of , 
lebrity of ^ particular jurist may introduce this Hort ; fqr' the legislative power 1110/ 
a decisive etiange in die rule, or at least always apply the proper amendatory cor-, 
in the administration, of die Jaw; anil rective at its will. Arid, if the. judges are , 
even different schools of opinion may actuated by eomipt motives,. they may I m?* 
prevailin djffercut ages. . • Precedents liave removed by impeachment r It is ho.riuall 
t « v not, as with us, a fixed'operation and val- proof' dial tin* sysfein works well, thaty in . 

*.;• lie; andjudieial tribunals consider, that a the course .of niauy ages; very few: deeis- 
] '. 'prior decision governs only die particular ions (comparatively speakifig) have been 
’ cuse t without absolutely fixing the prinri- overturned bv .the, courts themielves; and, 
safes involved m it.. The practice under, Unit die legislature ha^not Qften fotuid it 


, Amended a hundred tfri^bytbe tegisfc* 

■ lure; where oii^ iudicaai ttilo has been'in- 

• terferfed\with. v , Th’o changes wtyqh have^ 

• been -wrought ,in the iabric of the. Taws* 
'have not so much ariseirfrom misappficiv 
lion ,, of principles . by the codrto, as from 
the new state of society, having rendered 
the old institutions and laws inexpedient 
ori inconvenient. * The circumstances 

, which, have, been thus alfudod to, have 
introduced a general and settled course of 
interpreting thfc laws, in countries govern- 
ed by common' law'. N o such thing is 

, • known, ip opr jurisprudence, as a philo- 

• fiophical, dr historical, or praelioaj school 
of. interpretation. And our laws are not 

’ subject* to any varieties of interpretation 
grounded upon the present predominance 
of either of theuj. Certain maxims were 
^arly adopted, and 1 hey have never been 
departed from. Supplementary and aux- 
iliary maxiinspf interpretation have neces- 
sarily’ been introduced. But, when once 
incorporated into the system, they have 
hceil' deemed conclusive and obligatory. 

• The sense of a law once fixed by judicial 
'interpretation. Is ;for ever deemed its true 

. and only sense. Among the rules of in- 

• terpretation belonging to and fixed in the 
common law, we shall enumerate a few, 
aoujfV of which, indeed, may be truly said 
,to belong to the universal elements of 

: • rational jurisprudence. It is, perhaps,, the 
, exactness and uniformity with vvhicli 
they are applied) by our judicial tribunals, 

’ t which give them their principal value. — 
Laws maybe divided into the following 
classes: declaratory laws ; directory laws ; 
remedial laws ; and prohibitory and penal 
laws. Declaratory laws, except so far as 
they o|ierato' upon future rights, are not 
within the scopo of the legislative power 
# in tjie United States. Our legislatures can 
..only declare' what the law shall be, not 
, what it has l>een, or is ; how it shall gbverp 
rights in future, not ho>v it shall ue.t upon 
the past, j Directory laws are those which 
prescribe, rales of conduct, dr limit or en- 
large rights, or point *out inodes of roin- 
, edy. Remedial laws- are those Whose ob. 
jtefct it Is to redress some private injury, or' 
some public, inconvenience; Prohibitory*, 
and ranat laws am those which forbid 
'/certain' things to be done or omitted, un- 
der a penalty, or vindicatory sanction. 

. lii the nature of tilings, there, is pot any 
‘ indispensable reason why the .same rule 
should be uniformly applied iu the inter- 
pretation rtf 'all of these different dorts of* 
laws. # tVo -shall see tliat the common law 
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law^ln the interpretation df dr* 

positiyd laws, is, that the intentiod of tlie^ 
' legislature' is te bfc followed/ 'This ipfen-J 
tion is to be gathered from the word^the* 
context, the subject matter^ the efFectrapd ■/ 
consequences, op'd the spirit or reason of . 
the* law. But the /spirit and reason are to , 
lie ascertained, not f rom vague conjecture, 
but from the motives and laSgriage ap- 
parouton the face of the, law. 1.. In re-./ 
spect to words, they are to be understood' 
in their ordinaiy and natural sense, in 
their popular meaning and common' Use,, 
without a strict regard to grammatical, pro- 
priety or nice criticism. But the ordina- 
ty sense may he departed from, if the con- , 
text or connexion clearly requires it ; and 
then such 6 sense belonging to the words 
is to be adopted as best suits the context. ' 
2. Again : terms' of art* and technical 
words ure to he understood in the sehse' * 
which they have .received in the art or 
science 1o wliich they belong. 3. If 
words have different meanings,- and are. 
capable of a wider or narrower sense, in ' i 
the^given connexion, that is to be’ adopted 
which best suits the apparent intention of ‘ 
the legislature, from the scone or the pro- 
visions of the law. 4. And tips loads us ' 
to remark, that the context must pollen lie 
consulted, in order to arrive at a just con- 
clusion, ns to the intent of the legislature. 
The trpo Sense in which particular words 
are used in a particrulai jiassagc, may be , 
offen determined by comparing it witli 
other passages mid sentences, when there * 
is any ambiguity, or Intricacy, or doubt, ns 
to its meaning. 5. And the professed ob- * 
jeers of the legislature iu making v the law ; J 
offen afford an excellent key to unlock its ? 
meaning, lienee resort* is often hadto ’ 
the preumble of a statute, which usually , 
contains tlw motives of passing it, in or- 
der to explain the meaning, especially, 
where ambiguous phrases are used. f! 
For the same purpose, the subject matter < 
of the law is taken into consideration ; * f 
for the words must necessarily be under- , < 
stood to have regard thereto, und to have ^ 
a larger or narrower meaning, according 
■as the subject? matter requires. It, cannOt ' 
be presumed, that the words of the jegis- 
lature wore designedly used in a manner- r : 
repugnant to the, subject matter. *7. Tf*e . 
effects and consequences must also jbe , 
•taken into’ consideration. If the effects 
and consequences of a particular construe-", 
tion Would be absurd, and apparently re-’ *; 
pugnant to any legislative intentiort«dedu- 
cihle from the objects or context of the. ’ 
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; „4sat '4n a)l such caspa, Where the- effects eration/ 12. Another Alio is, -tp construe 
nnd conacqiieiyJt^ ^a regarded* they ftro # ^statute e^yvhple, 09 us,. if possible, or 
Dot permitted* td destroy the legislative as nearly*^, passive, to give effect, and* 
-onafcUiiGnt^orTp repeal it, but siti?ply % to reasonable (tfktf, to every clause, seutenee, 
expound U. I# therefore, 'the legislature provision, and even word, ''.Nothing is to 
lias clearly expressed its will, that is to be l)p rejected, us void, superfluous dr iimig* 
fblkrwedptet the effects and consequences nificapt; if a proper place -and use can be 
,l^wfiat,they may. But general eXpres- 'assigned to it; 13. If a reservation in. a 
siou^and loose language, are never inter 7 statute be Utterly repugnant to the pur- 
pi^ted so as to include cases Which man- view of it, tin? reservation 4 is t .0 be rejected ; 
lfostly could 'not have been in the contern- it tlio preamble and’ the eiinctiug clauses 
' Ration of the legislature. 8 . The mason arc 'different,' the latter dre to be followed. 


\ and spirit of the law are also regarded ; but 


this is always in subordination to the 
Words, and not to control the natural and 
fiur interpretation of them. In short, the 
spirit and the reason ore derived princi- 
pally from examining the whdle text, and 
not a single passage*; from a clow? survey 
of all the other means of interpretation, 
and not from mere pHvuto reasoning as 'to explaiu terms, luit to poiqf out die n£ 
to what a wise nr beneficent legislature turn of, tlio mischief, apd tlio nature of tiro 

might or miglit not intend. Cast’s, hi- 1 1 * ~ ■ * 

deed, 1 may readily he put, which are So 
extreme, that it would Ik? difficult to f hu 


bejoHowed. 
But the reservation may qualify the pur- 
view, if consistent willi it, and the pre- 
amble control thd generality of expres- 
sion of the exacting .clauses, if it gives 'a 
complete and satisfiictfery exposition of 
the apparent legislative' intention. ’ 14. 
The common law is also regarded, as it 
stood antecedently to th,e statute, not only 


, jieve llmt any rational legislature could 
intend wlmt their Words are capable of 
including. But these cases furnish, little, 
ground *fbr practical reasoning, and ure 
exactly of tliaUdass, where, from the gen- 
erality of the words, they arc capable of 
contraction or extension, according to tin? 
real objects of the legislature. These ob- 
jects once ascertained, the difficulty a ;ui- 
ishes. This natural, and sometimes neces- 


rciocdy, and tjius to furnish a guide to 
assist in the interpretation, lu all cases' 
ot a doubtful nature, rh^ common law wdi - 
prevail, ami the statute not be constru- 
ed to repeal it. 15. Hence, where a 
remedy is given by statute for a particular* 
case, it is not construed to’ extend so as 
to alter the eommOu law in other cases'. 
Ill Remedial statutes arc construed lib- 
erally; that is, the words art* construed in 
their largest souse, so far as the, context 
permits, , and ihe mischief to ,bn provided 
against justifies. By remedial statutes, >\ e 


\ sary limitation upon the use of words in a understand those t whose object is to re-, 
’law, we often call construing them by' dress grie\ anees, and injuries to persons! 
tlieir equity. Tu reality, nothing more is. or personal rights and pretoerty, in civil 
'meant, than that they are construed in cases. Thus, ‘ statute* apace to suppress 
their miklcst, and not in tlieir harshest- frauds, tu prevent nuisances, to secure the 
.sense, it .being open to adopt either, ft. enjoyment of private rights, arc deemed 
For the same purjiose, in tin* ccuituoh remedial. 17. Ho statutes arP to lie cou- 


, iw, m fia 1 fWMtrcM ,* il is mu- • mum ui learning, lor.me maintenance or 

urul to suppose, tlmt the legislature lmd - religion, for . the syppori of the booj', for; 
them all in their view in the last enact- the institution of clitfrities. * 1& Tiiegeti- 
apenf, ,nn<i that the sense which best , eml rule is, that -the ‘sovereign or ^omn- 
1 harmonizes with the. whole, is the true lUent is not included within the purview' 

seller ,l ,;l - ' ■ '* ' * ’ ‘ ■ - 

and | 
winch 

a statute twrthe same subject), are, when elude tin* king." ye. inQst be' specially 
used in a subseijuent, statute, presumed to named. f Jiut, nevertheless, in * statutes . 
be Used in the ‘same sensei unless some-' made for the public good, which are . con- 
tliing occurs in it to repel the .presum])- -strued liberally/ the king, although not - 
tion. 11. As a coroUary* from* the two named, is often included by , implies - 
™ st - mles, 4t 13 a maxim of t^e common ’tion. IP. On the 'other hand, penal star- . 
law, dipt a.H the, statutes upon the samp urea, ' and statutes* fi>r the pufrishuifent of - 
* " * 1 <’ *€'.> \'rlt Vv‘ ..i ' / ;% v 
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/. crimes, an% always* con&ru&d strieify^-; not 8 h> nSudi to preate systemjW la^ f V 
, The words ate conigtrued moEffr favorably to supply defects, and cure tt wsfil i tofe fey' 

, for the ritizbnsr and subjects. / If tneytul- ' the systems. already existing, Theques- 
mif of two senses,* each of^^ich may tion'is often discussed in our.tiay,how>far ' 
well’ satisfy the Intention of- the legisla- it is practicable to give a complete system' 
turn, ilial construction is always adopted of positive law, or a complete -co<je pf 
; which -is ‘ most * lenient. No '•case is ever direct legislation. And, if practicably the 
' punishable, which as pot completely with* fartlior question ’ arises, how far- jt hr de- 
in the yords^of the statute, whatever may nimble,- or founded in sound' policy, 
be its enormity. .No language is 1 ever These questions have been die subject of 
strained to impute gililt If the words are ardent controversy among the civilians 
doubtful-, that is a, defence td ttye accused ; and jurists ofrthe continent of Europe,’ 
add hb is entitled, in such a case, to the living under the civil law ; and, as 1 may 
' most narrow exposition of tho terms, well be sujiposed, different sides have 
* This rule pervades the whole criminal ju- been taken by men of distinguished abil- . 
ri&pritdenre of flic common law, and is ’ ity'awl lennnyg ; and the controversy is; 


never departed from under any circum- and probably for a long period wdl be, 
stances. It is the great lending principle, pursued with great aninrikuon and powers, 
of that jurisprudence, that men are not to of reasoning. In tlic countries governed 
•be entangled in the guilt of crimes upou by the common Jaw, and especially in 
ambiguous expressions. - But it is not to England and tho U. States, the same ques-, 
be understood, that tlic statute is to be tions have of late been jnatter of wide 


construed so as to e* ade its fair opera- 
tion. It is # tdliave a reasonable exposi- 
tion, according to its terms ; and, though 
penal, it is not to be deemed odious. 20. 
Private statutes, also, generally receive a 
strict construction ; for they are passed at 

* the suggestion of the party interested, and 
are supposed to use his language. 21. Stqt- 
utes conferring 1 a new jurisdiction, und, 

* especially, a summary jurisdictiorf contra- 
ry to the general course of the common 

* law, are construed strictly: They an*, 
debmed to bo in derogation of the com- 
mon rights und liberties of the people 
under the common law, and* are on that 
account jealously ex|>ounded. There are 
many other rules* of a more special char- 

■ ucter, ' fbr ' die construction of statutes, 
which the, extreme solicitude of the coin- 


discussion amSh g the legal profession, as* 
well as among statesmen, and a great, 
diversity of opinion has been exhibited on*- 
the subject. It will be our object, ill the 
sequel of tli esc remarks, to put the reader, 
"in possession of some of the main grounds 
6f tho controversy. The legislation of - 
no country, probably, ever gave origin to* 
its whole body of laws. Tn the very for-‘ 
motion of society, the principles of nat- 
ural justice, and the obligations of good 
faith, must liavo been recognised before 
any common legislature was acknowledg- 
ed. Debts were contracted, obligations 
Scaled, property, especially j»ersbnal prop- 
erty, acquired, and lands cultivated, before* 
any positive rules were fixed, as to -the* 
rights of possession and enjoyment grow-, 
ing out of them. The first rudiments of 


moil law to introduce certainty, and to 
limit ( the discretion of judges, has incor- 
porated into, its maxims. But they are 
toq numerous to be dwelt upon in this 
place. They all, however, point to ode 
groat ohject-^certainty and uniformity of* 
interpretation 4 :■ and no court Would now 
I be Ixild enough, or rash enough, to gain--' 
say or discredit them. 1 On the contrary, 
it us the pride of our judicial tribunals con- 
stantly to resort to them for the purpose t 
of < regulating the necessary exercise of* 
discretion in construing new enactments. 
The legislative power of a government is 
generally coextensive with its- sovereignty ; 
and* therefore embraces every thing which 
respects the concerns of the society. But , 
• it is in fact employed, if not universally, at 
•least generally, in mere acts of amend- 
ment and supplement to tho existing laws 

and institutions.* Its office is ordinarily 

• , • - 


jurisprudence resulted from gene nil con- 
sent or acquiescence ; mid vyben legisla-^ 
lion began to act upon it, it was rather io 
confirm, alter, uruityi to, than to supersede, 
the primitive principles adopted into 'it. • 
We, in fact, know of no* nation, or, at . 
least, of no civilized nation, whose histo- 
ry hue reached us, in which a positive, 
system of Jaws for the exigencies of tiie. 
whole society was coevol with its origin* 
and it would Ik? astonishing if such ,a; 
nation could be found. Nations, in their. - 
om gin,' are usually barbarous or rdde in 
their habits, customs and occujmtions. 
They are scanty in population and re-- , 
sources, and have neither the leisure, riot* 
the inclination, nor the knowledge, to pror c 
vide systems for future use, suited , to ■ 
the growing wauls of, society, or to their - 
own future advancement in the arts. 
A few positive rules suffice, for the pres- , 

1 * < 



".SB* cox>m) ' ' , 

* ent,, togoverntbcm in Ur mo^t pressi^g'v .'of tbe kn&rn&l and the wise.,, Tho^e codes 
concerns; and the restore left to. he dis?- Which .we are betft' acquainted, are* ' 
■ pesedof dbcqrding tothe ftabits and Man- mbiiestly of. this sort. * The jqstUtftes,; 


iters of the people* Habjfcpsqon become ‘and pandects, and codeof Justinian, virere . 
vOHStonsj customs^ soon , become rules; , made in tlie latter ugespf Roman* grim-,; 
and nildis soon fhsten flkqjnselves as firmly . deur — pay, wliep it wu^far on the decline,* 
upon tpe existing' institutions, as. if they — ^iot by instituting a tiow system, bbt 
'were positive ordinances. Wherever we embodying^ tlie maxims, ipid rules, and 
! trace positive ‘laws, in the early stages of 'principles, Which the ablest jurists bad cob. 
society, they* are lew, and not of auy wide Iccted in different ages; andfjrom allthe va- 
extent*; directions for special concerns, rious lights of reason, and j undicaldepisk n, 

, rather than comprelieiusive regulations for and general experieiieb. No map, i mag- 
y the Universal adjustment of rights. No inos that Rome, in her early history, (Was 
man can pretend that, in Asia, any such capable of promulgating, or of acting upon, 
universal rules were established by posi # - surli a system. . And tliid system, large as 
v tive legislation, at the origin of the great * it was, has no pretension «Jq bo (farmed 
.nations 'by which it is peopled. The complete, even for Rome itself. It left an 
, instructions of Moses, as promulgated by infinite number of human concerns uude- 
divine authority, for the government of t lie cidcd by its text, which .were, of course, to f 
. Jews, are not (as every one perceives) de- be submitted, to judicial decision, ‘and to 
signed for every possible exigency of con- receive the judgment of the wise men, 

1 tract, or right, pr injury, or duty, arising in who shtadd ,be called, from time to time, 
tlie course of the busuicsiruud history of 
that wonderful people. They are rather 
positive precepts, adapted to great ocea- 
fc sions,anil to govern those concerns vyhich 
’ respected their wants, their spiritual ad> 

• voucement, and tlieir duties as the chosen 
people of God. The Grdeks are not 
‘ Known to us, in their early or later history, 
as having had i a code of universal ex- 
tent. The Romans, in their early history, 
had few positive laws ; and those seem to 


to declare the law ex erquo ct bono. It' 
may indeed be assumed, as a .general 
truth, that the body of every system of 
luw which lias hitherto governed liu man 
society, had its origin us customary law; 
and if it has ever assumed the form of 
positive legislation, *it lias been to give it 
greater sanctity and extent, as* well as 
greater uniformity of operappn. This s'f 
certainly true in respect to the common 
law.. That system, as administered in 


1U«., x uui njrpimu, aa uuuiimDu;ii;u m 

have beep borrowed from other sources. England and the U. States, is, as cotn- 
v We often, indeed, see it stated, that the' pared With the positive code, or statutes, 
copmioii law of England was originally ol‘ an immeasurably wider extent, both in 


. formed from statutes now obsolete .and 
; 'Unknown. But this assertion is wholly 
gratuitous. There is no reason to snp- 
t ' pose that,, in the early history . of its 
\ jurisprudence, more was done than is 
* usual in other nations, ut the same period 
of tlieir progress, such as the promulgating 
* of some leading regulations, or the form- 
ing of some great institutions for the secu- 
rity of the public. In fact, a great portion 


its principles and its practical operation. 
A mau may Jive a eeiituiy, and feel (coin- 
puniti\ely speaking) but in lew instances 
the operation of statutes, , either as to liis 
rights or duties ; .but the common lhw 
surrounds him, on ‘every * side, like, the 
atmosphere whjch he breathes. Retum-f 
ing, then, to the question belbre stated, i i 
may be inquired, whether it be pTabtiuablc, 
in n refined and civilized state of society, ' 


; of the English common law is of modern to introduce a positive - code, which shall 
growth, and eari be traced distinctly to regulate all its concerns. That such a. 
sources independent of legislation.’ The code coldd be formed in a rude or barba- 
oommercial law of England is not two rous age, so -as to be adapted to all thwr 
centuries old, and scarcely owes any tiling future wants and growth) in passing front 
important to positive legislation. In truth, barbarism to refinement, seehis absolutely 
the formation of codes, or systems of gen- * Incredible. That it could be formed in 
eral Jaw, for the government of a peojfcp, a refiued age, when learning, anti large 
• and adapted to tlieir wants, is a business experience, *nd enlightened views, and a< 
which takfis place only in advanced stages sagacious forecast, might guide the jlidg- 
' of* society, when knowledge is consider- merits of the legislature, 4s the point before 
. ably diffused, and .legislators have the us.* In the first place, it has never; yet 
. means of ascertaining tJio best principles been done* by any people, inwiy age. The! 
; of policy and the best rules for justice, not two most illustrious'ihstances of codifiqa-* 
h yby mere speculation and theory, hut by tion are that of Jubtiniau and that of 
\*the results of experience, otid the reasoning Nupoleon. Nether of these purports to 



;1i&! 

.< ■ y,! 



]des,si . ^ . 

ill others. AsTair ^-thBy g^ ih^ ^irVprbvid* abadl’code 
,* port to, lay down .positive rules to 'guide. which if could not pteasuxe pr manage t] 
‘♦the judgment of * all friptmels, hi doses . From’ these conside.r4doti^!^Vmoy ps- ; 
withiuthem. But other oa^ss are left to^ BUmO its Os a fconcession granted'on Job 
; hd|decid^d as they may arise, upon such } 'sides, that a perfect -code, to rijgulate Jill 
principles as are applicable from analogy, present, and, & fortiori, all future conecriifc. 
•from reasoning; sfrotn justice, from. the; of any civilized society^ by positive rules, 
^ customary law,' or from judicial discretion, ar lpDcaMe to" them, is morally impossible: , 
r ^upofeitive prohibition to decidd in cases 'The only' real question id, whether a posi- ’ 
•«0t provided for Ijjy these cOdOs, is not - five code can be provided, adequate^ pr a ] 
, contained in cither. ,ButJs it possible to general sense, to the present known Wants* 


foresee, or to provide* beforehand, for all 
such cases ? Society is ever vaiyiug in its 
occupation^ and concerns, in its objects 
and its pursuits, in its institutions, its 
pleasures,’ its invehtions, its- intelligence, 
and, in short, in innumerable relations and 
diversities of measures and means. flow 
is it possible to foresee, of to limit, these 
relations or c liversities ? I low is it possil »le, 


of Society. That codes may be formed,* 
more or less comprehensive,,' to regulate 
many or few concerns, to supply defect?, 
or to give symmetry and order to the law 
on particular subjects, cannot bo doubted, 
it has boeu often dono. v Perhaps no civll r 
iked nation lias ever existed, in yftiich 
tliere war not, at the same time, a written , 
and an unwritten law*, or, in other words, a' 


especially^ free governments, to reduce rule of positive institution and } a rule /)f 
' hi I human’ acts to llie^same positive cfo- customary law. All special decrees and 
jnents? to provent contracts, and obli- ordinances of the Sovereign power are' of 
gations, and rights, and equities, and iuju- 
' vies, and duties,’ from becoming mixed 
up in an infinite series of permutations 
and combinations? Until it has been 
ascertained wiiat urc the utmbst limits of* ample, there is nothing in the nature of 
t human relations, and those limits, with all things Jiy which we can say, th^t land 

their intermediate details, ran be clearly 1,1 *- 11 lA 

defined, hi every shade of difference,* how 
cun any 'systeip of 'laws be adequate to 
provide ibr, or to guard them, or to fix the 


the former kind. Many subjects ore of' 
such a nature us to require some positive 
rule, weing that natural law canuot fix 
thorn upon any invariable basis. For ex^ 


shalj, jn all possible states of society, de- 
scend to the possessor’s heirs, or who 
those heirs shall be ; that lie shall have a v 
right to dispose of them by testament or 


rights growing out of them? To suppose * deed, and how that testament, or deed 

.... 1. 1 i.-.ii . ...i. -i* 


that man is capable of all tliis, is to sup 
pose that lie is ofnniscient, all-wise, and 
all- powerful ; tljat he is perfect, or that he 
can attain perfection';; that he can see all 
the future in the past,* nlnl that the jrnst is 
present to him in all its relations. The 


shall be evidenced ; whether bills of ex- 
change and promissory notes shall be ne*. ; 
gotiahle of not, and to what extent bind- 
ing upon the parries.* These subjects, in, 
the origin of a. society, must either lie ■ 
positively provided for, or no rights can , 


statement of such a proposition carries* exist (strictly speaking) until they havo 
with it its own ^refutation. While mail become, by usage, fixed in a particular 
remains as he is, 2ns powers, and caijuci- 'form. But most nations, with whose his- * 

• J . ■ ‘rj. I * .» * _ J 


tics, atld acts, must forever he imperfect. 
, But it may W said, that a positive code 
may bo framed, and a declaration made 
‘that'it shall be deemed the solo guide and 
* ride, and. that all other rule? 'shall he 
prohibited, Certainly this may lie done. 


tory we are acquainted, have had many 
positive laws. And to suit their instjttir, 
tions to the exigencies of society, in all its 
changes, there must be ordinances .to, 
change the old and to frame new rules/ 
In ancient Home; in the modem govern- ’ 


But tbd" effect of this would lie, not to, ments of continental Europe/ and espe-, 
form a pcrfect>code for all the future exi- ciully in France and in England, 'great 

I ..it* ... . . I...* .A I .n.Ti. Ainii. f! rwnl . lllUlA ' 


gencies of society ; but to declare that 
whatever was !eft (f unprovuletf for in the 
code, should* b$*neifiier matter of right, nor 
wrong. It woukl be to declare, that, as 
to all 1 other transactions, now and liercaf- 
^ ter, society should, be utterly lawless ; and, 
* of course, it Would *be to declare, that a 

A*. A. 'll_. ' 


alterations have, from time to time,* bee ft 1 
made in tins existing systen\ of laws* : 
Fundamental laws have been abrogated ; 
amendatory provisions have, been ert|tb+ J 
lished ; existing rules have' be’en method-* 
ized, confirmed,* explained, and limited ; 
and new rifles prescribed forqOw cases. 


system confessedly imperfect, and not The ordinances of Louis X(V, of 1673, 
meeting the f -wfints or exigencies, the and 1681, ort t4« subject of maritime and 
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commercial affairs, are stril^rigHttstanoes the ngd. They maimaStf n ate<5, Choi 
of, this sort. Tbp abolition 6f feudal 'ten- art lumecewy 5 for,«p frag (toe 3 
ttfes; the regulation’ Of used and charities; „rule, it is ^Ir&idy known in twfrcoi; 
the allowance pflast^wJUfl and testaments, Jaw 1 ; end positive lejfislatiofi conbpt 


mpde in a prescribed mode ; the provis- 
ions to suppress frauds, in the statute of 
frauds 5 tlie registration of conveyances of 
lands \ the negotiability of promissory 
notes 5 and, above all, the positive enact- 


it more £0* It # Sided {tipd k is true), 
that lawi$ gradually fprmed^and must differ 
in different ages, according tq dip dif/ 
ferent circumstances of society; that 
it must bo varied according to the prog^ 


ments, y&ious and almost innumerable,/- ress or regress of a nation; tlmi it can 


in the criminal code, an/ illustrations of* 
the Same fact, in the history of English 
legislation. Ail these statutes furnished, 
to a limited extent, a code on the particu- 
lar subject. And we have recently seen, 
in the consolidation of the criminal laws 
of England into a lew statutes, under the 
auspices of sir Robert Peel, a striking 
instance of substantive codification of the 
criminal law of England, in in^ny of its 
most important provisions. But the ob- 
jections often urged against codes, arc not 
meant to be applied to legislation of this 
sort, but to systems, which arc, promul- 
gated for the government of the great con- 
cents of nations, in all their various de- 
partments and interests, liow far this 
cap be done, lias been a matter of consid- 
erable tlieorcticul discussion. But the 
question has been pjuctically^ answered 
by thoeelebiity or social positive codes. 
And among those whose success and 
wisdom have been most generally ac- 
knowledged, an* the code of J uxtiniaii and 
tiro code of Napoleon. That cither of 
them furnishes complete rules for all the 
concerns of society, or excludes the ne- 
cessity of judicial interpretation, or posi- 
tive legislation; cannot be affirmed. That 
eaCh of thjrtn covers a vast, mass of the 
Ordinary concerns of society, and fixes, 
positively utpl 'clearly, a gredt many 
wrongs and rights, and points out the 

n r redress, ifi cases where rights arc* 
vindicated and wrongs repressed, 
Cannot well be denied. The question,' 
fbCn, is fairly presented, how fur codes of 
this sort (the only ones which, in the ac- 
tual state of society, uie morally possible') 
re desirable, and founded in sound policy. 
It is’ here, that the advocates and the 


rarely settle comprehensive principle* : 
and must, by degrees, thread itf way 
through die intricacies of human actions 
and that an inflexible rule might .work 

S uite as much mischief us none at pll; 

lat no legislature can make a system half so 
just, or perfect, or harmonious, both from 
want of time, and experience, and oppor- 
tunity of knowledge, as judges, who Are 
successively called to administer justice, 
and gather light ‘fioin the wisdom of then* 
predecessors. Most, if not all, of theso 
suggestions, may be admitted to Jio correct, 
mid yet they do not settle the controversy. 
In the fh st place, the objectors .must ad-* 
mit, that, under tlie common, layv, tin re 
arc positive statutes, which regulate many 
great concerns and rights of the rountri. - 
governed by it. The descent and di^Tn- 1 
burion of rt al estates, the makizi" of last 
wills and testaments, the forms and cere- * 
monies attendhiit upon conveyances of 
real estate, to say nothing of other impor- , 
taut subjects, are, in every one of the l 
States, provided for by positive statutes. 
Here we have a rule, which is absolute 
and inflexible. To say that, if found in- < 
convenient, it may be altered, «o as to suit 
the l'ututc interests of the particular state, 
is, in effect, no argument at all; 'for the 
same may be said as to any provision of a 
systematic code. No code is supposed to , 
l>e unalterable. Again, if it he said, that 
the legislature may. and often does, in an 
early stage of society, fix great principles 
and institutions, ana then leaves the rest- 
to judicial decisions, and thereby shows f 
its wisdqm, the true an$wej; is, diet tiro - 
same reasoning applies to fill codes, how- , 
ev,er extensive, if they leave tiro judicial % 
•tribunals at liberty to decidte upon new 


Opponents of codes, under the juiispru- . cases, not governed by, Or’heecssarily in* 
dence of the common law, meet on de- eluded in, the terms of the code. Bo far 

I ...LI- J mi.~ 1 -i* .1. .. T • 1_* *•_ 1*1 .1 .. 


batable ground. The lovers of ancient 
institutions, of existing laws,/>f customary 
principles, oppose codes as inconvenient 
and’ unnecessary. They hold them to tie 
incortvenieut, because they fix a stubborn 
rulf, which shall govern* future cases, 
instead of leaving them open to the free 


os die legislature has laid down principles 
(whether moi^e -or less extensive’ is of no 
conseouepoc), thesp govern*; beyond them, 
oil is left as befhre. Again, the common 
law is itself as fbrfce it goes, a system of* 
rules. These ru^es fte fixed, certain, and 1 
invariable, as to all, cases falling within 


operations of the compibn law, which . thfem. Aey are quite as unyielding m 
adapts itself to all the circumstances of any code eqfr be. When tiro common 
^ ^ ^ 4 „ *1 , 
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law has j^i‘ ihb elSMt bmf'SmiiFiii be 

be the' sole hearjandtiat the half-blood effects 




tp be -fnmtolfrjc to ad: Atom 4 mM, $a t 
effects of which bight blhie^tt^y, or/ 


' within diem, upon any notion of haidship, mieft of the common law. to a code, for 
or <mcohyeniepce a or ill ‘adaptation to the, they are A certain now as they wbtdd be 
'' exigencies of society, than it has a right to in a positive code. They are even riiore 
1 say, that a' last win and testament shaH be so; because 'the legislature cannot be pra- 
gobd, though nbt executed according .to sniped able to lay down a positive ruby 


the, requirements of a statute., In each with all the limitations apd .qualifications 
^ase, ir is bound, and bound to the same of the common law. Now, both of these 

* extapt.* If the question were, whether a suggestions admit of a satisfactory answer: 
positive Code should 'contain a clause pro- If the rule exists, and has cehainty ip the 
hibiting cotirts of justice from deciding common law, it cart lie* stated. 1 If there 
upon cases not within the purview of the arc any known exceptions, limitations and 
code, there might he much to urge against qualifications, upon anile, those also, can 
the policy and, reasonableness of such a be stated. If notfiing beyond a particular , 
clause ; but it would furnish no objection limit is known, then legislation can, 'at 

, to other parts of the code. The only least, go to that limit. And as to all other, 
point, with reference to a code, which, cases, the same -uncertainty exists, bpth at’ 

• binder this aspect, would deserve consider- common law and iu legislation. The dif 
ation, is,’ how far it would be desirable to ficulty of the argument consists in nssuin- 


with all the limitations apd .qualifications 
of the common law. Now, both of these 


' provide for cases which may be foreseen, mg, that, because the legislature has pro- 
nut have not, as yet, actually been sub- scribed the same rule as die common law, 


jected to legislative decision. Op one the eourts are thereby prohibited from 
side, it may lie said 4 that it would be best doing what they possessed the power to 
tp leave oil sufh cases to be decided, as do before, in the absence of any rule, viz. 
■they arise, upon the result of human e*- to find out what is the rule that ought to 
j>eriePco tuld human j udgment, then acting govern. . N o w, the legislature may as well 
j upon all the circumstances. On thd other leave this power in the counts, after a code, 
hand, it may be said, that it is better to as the common law; and it will be best, 
have afixed, present rifle, to avoid loigation, unless there is a positive prohibition to the 
apd. to alter it in future, if unex]>ecp‘d ineon - contrary. The other part of the sugges- 


venicnces should arise. The reasoning on 
each side is sound, when applied 1o par- 


tion applies only to the point, whether the 
code is well or ill formed by the lcgisla- - 


. tieular cases. On each side, it admits of turc. If badly formed, it will, of coufee,- 
question, when applied to all cases. It he proportionally had ; but that furnishes ‘ 
' may be best, in many cases, to leave the no objection to a code, but to the mode itt\ 
rule to be made, when the case arises in which it is executed. Then, again, as to, 
judicial -controversy. In others, it may be the suggestion that it is unnecessary, tie- 
far letter to establish a present rtile, to cause the rule already, exists in the com- , 
clear a present doubt, of fix a limit to what mop law;, and has certainty : to this ■ 
is now uncertain. Take thd case of a hill several answers may be given. In the 
of exchange, . or promissory note ; . and first place, if it he conceded, that, there i Hf 
suppose the question were, at what time entire certainty in the rale, at common 
demand of payment should he made, law, there can he no harm in making the , 
when it >vas payable on time, and no rulo rule ^positive. It may do good ; for jt will : 
existed; and yet there was an immense instruct many, in and out of the profession, 
amount of property dependent upon Imv- in respbet to their rights and duty, who - 
' ing a fixed, uniform rule: and, until so ure now sadly ignorant of both, or are 
fixed,', there must he endless migation. liable to he misled by their iuuper&ct 
lie 

rule, such* as is now fixed in the commer- f ination. Evciy man ntay he .able, to peP' 
cial law of our country, for the purpose ’ ruse a concise text ; but every man may.!' 
v of securing certainty, yi?. that payment . not have leisure <?r ability to study a,VQlu*$ 
* must be cfefnanded on the day on which mlnous commentary. Besides, ■ even 
it becomes due. On the otlior hand, sup- relation to the doctrines of, the commpn 
pose it were now proposed to make a law, many of them lie scattered in dlfiW- j 
law, fixing what should be the rate of ent cases, and many of them are not so * 
waves in all future times, in all private dear as not to admit Of different Interpret 
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employments; would it not, at^once, opeur tations, by minds of different learning and 
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.ability. Even lawyers of great reaean&I approaching towards *a conflict? The 
,: ,antt .acoumcy, especially, where the doc- *rule ieliere confessedly uncertain. Why , 
trinotfithpugh on the whole clear, is matter shofrld not the legislature interfere, 1 ijx y 
; of deduction and Inference, may noy at ♦such a case, and fix a rufe; such, as, on the 
oncei come to the oorrefet^onchision ; and whole, stands upon the better reasoning, , 
* others* of less learning and ability may. and the general analogies of ’the, law ? In 
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fc no small gain to have a positive text, tpry law's, in form, are unusual qiOong us; 

{ which should give, in such cases, the true but laws to clear doubts and difficulties , 
rule, instead of leaving it open to cOn- are Very common. Such interferences 
jecture ’and inference by feeble minds, ought, doubtless, to be made with caujjpn 1 
Again, there are many subjects ofsgrcat and prudence, and great deliberation. * 
„ intricacy and complexity, which can be Buj this furnishes no just objeetioif'to a 
„ fully mastered only by very able minds, reasonable exercise of the power. But in 
/ resting, as they do, upon nice, hud, some- the practice under the common law, there 
\ times, upon technical reasonings; not seen is a still stronger jgrouud lor interference, 
.by the common reader. In such cases, In the first place, what? the common law is, 
the text may admit of very exact statement, is always open to question ; and if authori- 
but the commentaries necessary to deduce tics are suggested on either side, it is com- 
it, may be exceedingly elaborate. The inuq enough to find the rqle deduced 
demonstration, or last result, may be clear, from them, doubted, denied. Or explained 
hut the steps in arriving at it, exceedingly away, by parties in an opposite interest, 
'perplexed and embanking. It may re- Courts arc bound to hear as well as to 
quire an analysis by the greatest minds to decide ; and although a court may think 
demonstrate; but, when once announced, the rule of the common law clear, from 
it may be understood by the most com- their oWn prior researches and reasoning, 
inou minds.. For instance, the subject of it will rarely feel at liberty to stop eminent 
contingent remainders and executory do- counsel, w hen they deny the rule, or seek 
\ isos is of uncommon complexity in the to overthrow the authorities and reasonings 
. cprumon law', and many a lawyer may bv which it is supported. The spirit of 
. read Mr. Feafne’s admirable treatise oil our tribunals, and the anxious desire, not f 
\ , the subject, without feeling 'competent to only to do, but to appear* to do justice/ 
expound all its doctrines. Aral yet, put lead to a vast consiUnption of time in those 
every principle into a positive text, with discussion’s. If the legislature had once 
all its limitations and restrictions (not to recognised the rule in a positive code, 
he made out by argument and inference, there would be an end of all such feason- 
but give 14 in u direct form), and his labors ing. The , only question which . could 
and his reasoning would be materially remain, would be* whether the rule were 
abridged, and certainty exist where dork- ■ applicable to the case. In the next 
, ness before overshadowed his mind, place, tlu i re are, upon some doctrines, of 
'Again; the common law* has now become the common law*, a Vast multitude of * 
au exceedingly vplummous system; aijil authorities to examine, compare and urn 
as its’ expositions rest, not on' a positive demand, which requires not only great 
text, hut upon arguments, analogies and diligence, but great skill. . In some cases, 
Commentaries, every person, who desires ' .there are shades of difference fit for com- 
to 'know much, must engage in a very lqent; in others, obiter dicta, which are to 
extensive system of rending. He may be * qualified ; in others, doubts thrown 
1 ’ employ half his life in mastering treatises, out upon collateral heads ; in others rea- 
, the substance of which, in a positive code, souing not altogether satisfactory^ . Und6r 
might«occupy but a few hundred pages, such circumstances,* what is to he done ?, 

* Thp (codes of Justiniuu, for instance, su- t The .advocate on the oxif side Comments 
perseded the camel-loads of commenta- on evefy case, and 'the language of eveiy 
Vies, which Were antecedently in use, and judge, which furnishes any color of sup- 
3 trenail now buried fii oblivihn. Tlie fin- port for t his client. His, arguments must 
pdleon codes have rendered thousands of be met and' answered on the other side, 
volumes only works of occasional consul- not only tocaupe no . advocate can knbw 
tatiou, which were before required to be> what the judges will decide, butf What * 
studied very diligently, and sometimes in will be the influence- uport their minds of 
repeated perusals. Again, what is to lie a diduni, or doubt,, ‘Or incidental remark ' 

* done in the common law T , where there ore or reason. l lx is indispensable, therefore, 

\ conflicting decisions On the same* point, or to examine the, Whole, although, perha^, , 
,• converging seyfes of opposite doctrines,, neither p*yty‘ dotibts whut the amount of 
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authority, on the Whole; supports, Op growrl up^ in modeni. tirpes, whi$*may v 
i -onie point (we believe)' & learned English he admitted to be yet iu an imfti&ttim andV/> 
judge said, many, years ago, 1 that, there forming state, in, respect to which#, per- < 

' were then more than 170" authorities. It haps, it were letter to Wait theresaljs of*; 
is moat probable that tile number is now experience, „ than, to anticipate them" by/ 

, doiih!ed; and yet, upon this very point, a positive law. , Conceding all tjiis, it, fulls 1 

• legislative enactpicnt of throe, hues might far short of , establishing the Inutility of a ; 
put controversy at rest for ever. Perhaps code in ofher departments of the ctammou’*' 
no man in or but; of* the legal profession law, not open to the like objections. Be- 1 
would noWdoubt what the rule ought to cause we cannot form a perfect system, •: 

The difficulty is, that a rule has does it follow that we are to do nothing? 
either peen adopted which works incou- Because we cannot, without rashness, ' 
veniently in particular cases, or a rule has give certainty to all possible or probable 1 

* , grown out of a hasty adjudication, which details of jurisprudence, shall we leavfe ' 

subsequent judicial subtilty has been de- every thing uncertain and open* to con-.' 
sirous of escaping from ; but it is not easy trovorsy ? There is not a, single stdtc of , 
to do so, without breaking 'in upon the the Union that has not repeatedly revised, 

' acknowledged forcb of the rule. Hence' changed, and fixedy'in.a positive code, 
distinctions, nice, and, perhaps, not vary many of its laws. The criminal code 
satisfactory, arc found, as blemishes in has almost every where received, jn 
some parts of the law, which need the some of ks principal branches, a method 1 ’ 
legislative hand’ to extirpate or correct . ieal form. Virginia, long* ago, reduced . ( 
them." But it has been urged, as has some important petitions of her law to a 

* been already incidentally noticed, that it positive text. New York has recently 
is a greqt advantage to have law a flexible gone much farther, and, in the form of a H 
system, which will yield to the changing, revised cotie, made very extensive altera- , 
circumstances of society \ and that a lions in her common law, as well ntf in 
Written code gives a permanence to doc- her statutable law. England, in our own 
trines^ which would otherwise be subject time, has c nsolidated the .most important 
to modification, so as to adapt them to heads of her criminal jurisprudence, iu a 

|the particular character of the times, new and methodized text. No man con 
/. This objection' has been already in part doubt, that revisions of this sort may lie 
answered. In respect to the common useful, and, indeed, indispensable for thd 
law doctrines, they cannot now be wants and improvements of society, in its j 
changed, whatever may be the changes progress from 01,(3 stage to another. The 
. of society, without some legislative enact- question of more or less is ti mere migter 
ment. ' They furnish a guide to all eases ( of expediency and, policy. It is not a, 
governed by fliein, until the legislature little remarkable, that, in England, almost 
shall promulgate ii new rule. Courts every change in the general structure of 
, cannot disturb or vary them ; and the her Jaws, by positive legislation, has, in all * 
question of ytheir application to, new eases ages, met with a similar objection: and re- , 
is equally open, whether there be, or be ei&tauce, and, when once udopted, lias 

* not a code. The legislature can, with the been generally, if not universally sulisfhd- 
sanic ease,/ vary its 'code as its common tory. But there' are many branches of 
laW. It can Repeal/ amend or modify flic common law which can, without dif-^ 
.either.*" But another principal 'objection is Acuity, be reduced to a’ positive text* 
often suggested, and that' is, that all the Their main principles are embodied in 

• part? of the common law are ‘not in a treatises, accurate and full, and there can , 
state susceptible of codification ; ami that, be no want of leurned men ready to form <• 
, as. we cannot form a complete system of an outline of them for tlip consideration, i 
it, one great object* of a code must i2i.il. of the legislature. Our commercial law 
It may be admitted, that some parts of is generally in this state. The law^of , 
the common law are too. imperfectly set- bills of excliange and promissory noth?,., 
tied In principles, and too little understood of insurance, of shipping and navigation, .! 
in practice, to allow of any exact codifi- of partnership, of agenejr and factorage, j 
cation. But these parts are principally . of sales, of bailments, and many,kindred ‘ , 
obsolete, or ofr&re occurrence ami ’ appli- . titles, admits of codification to a very high ^ 

. cation in the common business of life.; so degree of certainty ; and yet, in these 
' th$t, if thejr admitted of being reduced to branches, there' is still room enough to 
a" text# jit may' be well douhted if they controvert particular decisions and au- 
were important enough t0 . deserve jt. thorities, tb make it desirable to give a ,< 
There # aje other parts, ' again, winch have positive sanction to the better doctrine; qnd • 
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^rolUng-mills/ ,,,.«. 

v .litigation. ?hte ordinance of Louis XTV/r Lancaster 5 & fity of Pennsylvania, 
: on*- commercial Igw*. dried up a tholisahcfi 1) .tntle wea^df Conestoga creekitvbich 
* sources of* dispututiimj and the present fails intd the Susquofyoptfa, G^ftfifes west 


provided for by that ordinance, and were 1730, , It is a pleasant, healthy apd flour;* 
resigned to judicial decision in the in* ishing* city, 'finely situated in a fertile, 
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temiediate period. Besides, a code fnr- 
, indies die only sgfe means of incorporat- 


tily cultivated and delightful 'country, - 
3 houses are chiefly built of brick aiuf 

* mi. _ - r - V ' 1 • 


big qualifications upon a general principle, stone. The town has an extensive trade 
Which experience has demonstrated to he with the surrounding country: ' The in* 

' , proper apd politic. Courts often lament habitants arc mostly of German descent, 
that a principle is established in top broad and the German language is spoken* by’ ' 
terms for, the public good, and yet do not many of 'them ; but- the English pre- 
. icef themselves at liberty to interpose ex- dominates, fend most parents give their 
('options* which the principle does not children an English education. The 
sanction. — This article has already spread hankfe are 3. , The churches and places t 
out into a grCat length, and must now be of public worship gin.* 11 2 German Lu- 
/ closed. The result of the whole view, tlieran, 1 German Reformed, 1 Presby- 
asto codes, is,* that neither the friends nor terian, 1 Episcopalian, 1 Roman Cath- 
• the opponents of them are wholly right in die, 1 United Brethren, 1 Methodist, 1 
' their doctrines or tlicii; projects; that, in African, - 1 Friends’ meeting, 1 inde- 
' ' evoiy civilized country, much may be pendent Methodist. There is atf'acnd- 
done to simplify the principles anil prac- emy with a classical and English depart* 
tice of the law by judicious codification, incuts ; a seminary, on the. plan of mutual 
, k and to give it uinlbrmity and * certainty ; instruction, ip which 500 cliiJdreu of both 
that .How much ought to he done? is a sexes are instructed in English, and several 
„ question not admitting of any universal * private schools and academies. FraukUn. 
f response, hut is, or may he, different as to college was founded in ,1787. It has a* 
' ^ ' different countries, or, in different ages, as large brick building and sonic funds, but 1 
/ to tlife same country ; that every cbde, to is not in operation. Therp are two libra- 
be useful, must act upon the existing in- ries, a reading room, several charitable 
1 . stitutions and jurisprudence, and not, gen- and religious societies, and a museun.i. 

erafly, supersede them; that what, with Eight newspapers unpublished in Eng- 
relerCnee to the customs, habits, manners, lisli, and four in German. There are 17 
' /. pursuits, interests, and institutions of one distilleries 4 tan-yards, 5 breweries, and 2 
\ country, may be fit and expedient, may be potte; ies. Lancaster- was early celebrated 

* wholly unfit and inexpedient for another; for the excellence of its stockings, saddles, 

and that the part of true wisdom is, not and guns, and, is still famous for its rifles, 
SO much to- search out any abstract theory and the number and excellence of the 
pf .universal jurisprudence, as to examine ‘stage-coaches' built here. < * * 

♦ a * wh it, for each country in particular, may Lee, Francis Lightfoot, one , of, the 

• * tiest promote its substantial interests, pre- signers of the declaration of ’ indepcu* 
its rights, protect its morals, and dence, was bom in Virginia* October' 14; 


give ’permanence to its liberties. 


1734. Ilis education was directed by a 

J _ f 1 J * • 


Lancaster County, the richest and * private tutor, and he inherited, an inde- 
mnst fertile in ’Pennsylvania, contains, at jiendent fortune. In 1765, he became a 
present, 27 townships. Its population, in member of the house of ‘burgesses of 
1810, was 53,027,; in 1820, 68,358 ; in Virginia, olid continued in that, body’ until 
1830,76, 558. It contains 7 furnaces, 14 1775, when th£ convention of Virginia 
forges, 183 distilleries, 45 tab-yards, 22 chose him u member of the .continental 
fulling-mills, 464 grist-mills, 8 hemp"* congress, in which he remained until 


mills, 87 • saw-mills, 9 breweries, 5 oil- . 1779/- whetf he entered. the legislature 
mills,' 5 ’clover-mills, 3 cotton factories, 3 of Virginia. Be died at Richmond, in 
potteries, 6 cardingtinacbinqs, 3 * paper- 1797. \ " 
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Legitimacy 483 
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Liber • 632 

Liberal 533 
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